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HE  reception  accorded  to  the  first  edition  of  the  present 
work  has  induced  the  Pubhshers,  at  considerable  expense, 
to  have  it  reproduced  in  a  more  complete  and  popular 


form. 


The  present  edition  has,  therefore,  been  carefully  re-edited,  re- 
vised, and  enlarged  to  three  volumes,  by  a  gentleman  acquainted 
with  the  subject ;  the  Appendix  has  been  incorporated  into  the  body 
of  the  book ;  the  Counties  have  all  been  re-arranged,  and  grouped, 
as  nearly  as  may  be,  in  each  volume,  into  Southern,  Midland,  and 
Northern  ;  and  all  the  added  articles  have  as  little  of  the  merely 
archaeological  and  as  much  of  the  more  interesting  historical,  bio- 
graphical, and  traditionary  elements  m  ihem  as  possible. 

With  these  changes,  the  Publishers  trust  the  work  will  be  found 
more  useful  and  attractive  than  before. 
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LONDON  AND  ITS  ENVIRONS.- 

Wonders  of  Old  Saint  Paul's. 

HE  high  ground  upon  which  the  Cathedral  stands— the 
loftiest  in  the  metropolis — denotes  it  as  the  likeliest  to  be 
chosen,  in  any  age,  for  the  site  of  its  chief  edifice  devoted  to 
religious  worship.  That  it  was  first  dedicated  to  heathenism 
is  sought  to  be  proved  by  the  finding  of  a  stone  altar  sculptured  with 
the  image  of  Diana,  during  the  excavations  for  the  foundations  of  Gold- 
smiths' Hall,  in  1830.  Hence  the  idea  that  a  temple  to  Diana  first 
occupied  the  site.  Next  a  Roman  camp  was  fixed  here :  then  a  Saxon 
temple ;  and  then  an  episcopal  see  fixed  in  London  by  Mellitus,  the 
companion  of  St.  Augustine.  Next,  a  cathedral  was  built  here  by 
Ethelbert,  King  of  Kent,  among  whose  gifts  to  the  church  was  the 
estate  of  Tillingham,  Essex,  which  even  now  contributes  largely  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  fabric.  The  fourth  bishop  was  the  famous  ,St- 
Erkcnwald,  whose  shrine  stood  at  the  back  of  the  high  altar. 

The  tower  and  spire  rose  520  feet,  or  higher  than  the  Monument 
placed  upon  the  cross  of  the  present  Cathedral.  It  had  a  copper  gilt 
bowl,  nine  feet  in  compass  (large  enough  to  hold  ten  bushels  of  com), 
supporting  a  cross  15^  feet  high,  surmounted  by  an  eagle-cock  of 
copper  gilt,  4  feet  lo'ig.  This  steeple  was  taken  down,  and  was  never 
rebuilt.  In  1 561,  the  Cathedral  was  severely  injured  in  a  fire  caused 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  sexton  ;  and  it  happening  in  a  tempestuous 
day,  the  catastrophe  was  by  him  confidently  aflfirmed  to  be  caused  by 
lightning,  and  was  generally  believed  to  the  hour  of  his  death  j  but  he 
*  B 
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confessed  the  truth  of  it,  after  which  "  the  burning  of  St.  Paul's  by 
lightning"  was  left  out  of  our  common  almanacks.  In  the  crypt  below 
the  choir,  was  the  parish  church  of  St.  Faith,  and  at  the  Ludgate  comer 
(towards  the  Thames)  the  parish  church  of  St.  Gregory.  "  St.  Paul's,'' 
sa^ys  Fuller,  "  may  be  called  the  mother-church,  indeed,  having  one 
babe  in  her  body  (St.  Faith),  and  another  in  her  arms  {St.  Gregory)." 
Out  of  this  arose  the  popular  story  of  there  being  a  church  under  St. 
Paul's,  and  service  in  it  once  a  year.  On  special  saints*  days  it  was 
customary  for  the  choristers  of  the  Cathedral  to  ascend  the  spire  to  a 
great  height,  and  there  to  chant  solemn  prayers  and  anthems :  the  last 
observance  of  this  custom  was  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  when,  "after 
evensong,  the  quire  of  Paul's  began  to  go  about  the  steeple  singing 
with  lightes,  after  the  old  custome."  A  similar  tenure  custom  is  observed 
to  this  day  at  Oxford,  on  Magdalen  College  tower. 

Many  and  memorable  were  the  scenes  which  occurred  within  the 
walls  of  the  old  Cathedral.  For  instance,  it  was  there  that  Wickliffe 
appeared  at  the  summons  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
Bishop  of  London  to  make  answer  for  the  publication  of  his  new 
opinions;  Wickliffe  standing  before  that  clerical  tribunal  in  the  Lady 
Chapel,  accompanied  by  John  of  Gaunt  and  Lord  Percy,  and  a  host  of 
enthusiastic  and  excited  admirers. 

Dean  Milman  relates: — Henry  Bolingbroke,  not  as  yet  known  as 
King  Henry  IV.,  appeared  in  St.  Paul's  to  offer  his  prayers — prayers 
for  the  dethronement  of  his  ill-fated  cousin ;  prayers  for  his  owti 
successful  usurpation  of  the  Throne.  Here  he  paused  to  shed  tears 
over  the  grave  of  his  father  ;  for  early  in  that  year  "  old  John  of  Gaunt, 
time-honoured  Lancaster,"  had  been  canied  to  his  rest  in  the  Cathedral. 
Perhaps  the  last  time  that  John  of  Gaunt  had  appeared  in  St.  Paul's, 
was  in  his  armour,  and  in  all  his  pride,  to  confront  the  proud  Bishop 
Courtenay.  Some  years  elapsed ;  and,  after  the  silent  and  peaceful 
pomp  of  his  funeral,  he  had  been  laid  under  the  pavement  of  the  church. 

Hither  Richard  II.  was  brought;  but  not  to  worship  or  to  weep. 
His  dead  body,  after  the  murder  at  Pontefract  Castle,  was  exposed  for 
three  days  in  the  Cathedral  before  it  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Here,  too,  the  first  martyr  of  Wickliffism,  William  Sawtree,  was  pub- 
licly degraded,  his  priestly  robes,  his  paten,  and  his  chasuble  being  taken 
from  him,  his  alb  and  maniple  torn  off,  his  tonsure  wiped  out,  and  a 
layman's  cap  put  upon  his  head. 

"  At  a  somewhat  later  period  (says  Dean  Miunan),  appeared  before 
a  convocation  at  St.  Paul's  one  Richard  Walker,  cnaplain  in  the  diocese 
of  Worceeter,  charged  with  having  in  hia  possession  two  books  of 
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•images  with  conjunction  of  figures,' and  of  having  himself  practised 
these  diabolical  arts.  Walker  pleaded  guilty  to  both  charges.  On 
another  day  the  said  Richard  Walker  appeared  at  Paul's-cross,  and, 
after  an  exhortation  from  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  solemnly  abjured  all 
magic.  The  two  books  were  hung,  wide  open,  one  on  his  head,  one 
on  his  back  ;  and  with  a  fool's  cap  on  his  head,  he  was  made  to  walk 
along  Cheapside.  On  his  return  his  books  were  burnt  before  his  face, 
and  Walker  was  released  fi-om  his  imprisonment." 

The  Day  of  St.  Paul,  the  patron  saint  of  the  city,  was  formerly  ob- 
served here  with  picturesque  ceremonies.  "  There  was  a  general  pro- 
cession with  the  children  of  all  the  schools  in  London,  with  all  the 
clerks,  curates,  and  parsons,  and  vicars,  in  copes,  with  their  crosses ; 
also  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's ;  and  divers  bishops  in  their  habits,  and  the 
Bishop  of  London,  with  his  pontificals  and  cope,  bearing  the  sacrament 
under  a  canopy,  and  four  prebends  bearing  it  in  their  gray  amos ;  and 
so  up  into  Lcadenhall,  with  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  scarlet,  with 
their  cloaks,  and  all  the  crafts  in  their  best  array ;  and  so  came  down 
again  on  the  other  side,  and  so  to  St.  Paul's  again.  And  then  the  King, 
with  my  Lord  Cardinal,  came  to  St.  Paul's,  and  heard  masse,  and  went 
home  again  ;  and  at  night  great  bonfires  were  made  through  all  London, 
for  the  joy  of  the  people  that  were  converted  likewise  as  St.  Paul  was 
converted." 

Down  to  about  this  time  there  was  observed,  in  connexion  with 
the  Cathedral,  a  custom  arising  from  an  obligation  incurred  by  Sir 
William  Baud  in  1375,  when  he  was  permitted  to  enclose  twenty  acres 
of  the  Dean's  land,  in  consideration  of  presenting  the  clergy  of  the 
Cathedral  with  a  fat  buck  and  doe  yearly  on  the  days  of  the  Conversion 
and  Commemoration  of  St.  Paul.  "On  these  days,  the  buck  and  the 
doe  were  brought  by  one  or  more  sei-vants  at  the  hour  of  the  proces- 
sion, and  through  the  midst  thereof,  and  offered  at  the  high  altar  of 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral :  after  which  the  persons  that  brought  the  buck 
received  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  by  the  hands  of  their  Chamberlain, 
twelve  pence  sterling  for  their  entertainment ;  but  nothing  when  they 
brought  the  doe.  The  buck  being  brought  to  the  steps  of  the  altar, 
the  Dean  and  Chapter,  apparelled  in  copes  and  proper  vestments,  with 
garlands  of  n  ses  on  their  heads,  sent  the  body  of  the  buck  to  be  baked, 
and  had  the  heid  and  horns  fixed  on  a  pole  before  the  cross,  in  their 
procession  round  about  the  church,  till  they  issued  at  the  west  door, 
where  the  keeper  that  brought  it  blowed  the  djath  of  the  buck,  and 
then  the  horns  that  were  about  the  city  answered  him  in  like  manner; 
for  wh'ch  they  had  each,  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  three  and  four- 
it  3 
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pence  in  money,  and  their  dinner:  and  the  keeper,  during  his  stay, 
meat,  drink,  and  lodging,  and  five  shillings  in  money  at  his  going  away; 
together  with  a  loaf  of  bread,  having  in  it  the  picture  of  St.  Paul." 

PauVs  Cross,  from  its  imposing  grandeur,  was  one  of  the  chief  onia- 
ments  of  London :  it  was  raised  on  stone  steps,  with  a  canopy,  on  which 
was  a  cross.  We  first  read  of  it  in  1 259,  when  by  command  of  Henry 
III.,  striplings  were  here  sworn  to  be  loyal ;  and  in  the  same  year  the 
folkmote  Common  Hall  assembled  here  by  the  tolling  of  St.  Paul's 
great  bell.  At  preaching,  the  commonalty  sat  in  the  open  air;  the 
king,  his  train,  and  noblemen  in  covered  galleries.  All  preachers  coming 
from  a  distance  had  an  allowance  from  the  corporation,  and  were 
lodged  during  five  days,  "  in  svveete  and  convenient  lodgings,  with  fire, 
candle,  and  necessary  fcx)d."  One  of  the  Bishops  lent  small  sums  on 
pledge ;  and  if  at  the  year's  end  the  articles  were  not  redeemed  within 
fourteen  days,  the  preacher  at  Paul's  Cross  declared  that  they  would  be 
sold.  Ralph  Baldoc,  Dean  of  Paul's,  cursed  from  the  Cross  all  persons 
who  had  searched  in  the  church  of  St.  Martin's-le-Grand  for  a 
hoard  of  gold.  In  1483,  Jane  Shore,  with  a  taper  in  one  hand,  and 
arrayed  in  her  "  kirtle  onlye,"  did  open  penance  at  the  Cross ;  and  in 
the  same  year  Dr.  Shaw  and  Prior  Dinke  aided  the  traitorous  schemes 
of  Duke  Richard:  the  Doctor  so  repented  his  shameful  sermon,  that  it 
struck  him  to  the  heart,  and  within  a  few  days  he  "  withered  and  con- 
sumed away."  The  Friar  lost  his  voice  whilst  preaching,  and  was 
forced  to  leave  the  pulpit. 

The  interior  walls  of  the  church  were  sumptuously  adorned  with 
pictures,  shrines,  and  curiously  wrought  tabernacles ;  gold  and  silver, 
rubies,  emeralds,  and  pearls,  glittered  in  splendid  profusion  ;  and  upon 
the  high  altar  were  heaped  countless  stores  of  gold  and  silver  plate,  and 
illuminated  missals.  The  shrine  of  St.  Erkenwald  had  among  its  jewels 
a  sapphire  believed  to  cure  diseases  of  the  eye.  The  mere  enumeration 
of  these  treasures  fills  twenty-eight  pages  of  Dugdale's  folio  History  of 
the  Cathedral.  King  John  of  France  offered  at  St.  Erkenwald's  shrine; 
King  Henry  III.,  on  the  feast  of  St.  Paul's  Conversion,  gave  1500  tapers 
to  the  church,  and  fed  15,000  poor  in  the  garth  or  close. 

Miracles  were  wrought  at  Paul's  at  "  a  tablet,"  or  picture,  set  up  by 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  after  his  execution  at  Pontefract,  was 
reckoned  a  martyr  by  the  populace.  At  the  base  of  one  of  the  pillars 
was  sculptured  the  foot  of  Algar  (the  first  prebendary  of  Islington),  as 
the  standard  measure  for  legal  contracts  in  land ;  just  as  Henry  I., 
Richard  I.,  and  John,  furnished  the  iron  ell  by  their  arms.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  choir  stood  the  stately  tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
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Blanche  his  first  wife ;  on  it  hung  his  proper  helmet  and  spear,  and  hi« 
target  covered  with  honi.  In  St.  Dunstan's  Chapel  was  the  fine  old 
tomb  of  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  Lincoln's  Inn  de- 
rives its  name.  In  the  middle  aisle  of  the  nave.stood  the  tomb  of  Sir 
John  Beauchamp,  constable  of  Dover  Castle.  Between  the  choir  and 
south  aisle  was  a  noble  monument  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon,  father  of 
Lord  Chancellor  Bacon;  "higher  than  the  post  and  altar,"  between 
two  columns  of  the  choir,  was  the  sumptuous  monument  of  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton;  and  near  it,  a  tablet  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
another  to  his  father-in-law,  Sir  Francis  Walsingham:  hence  tlie 
epigram:— 

"  Philip  and- Francis  have  no  tomb, 
For  great  Sir  Christopher  takes  all  the  roonj." 

Amongst  the  monuments  preservetl  from  the  former  Cathedral  is  Dr. 
Donne,  the  poet  of  quaint  conceits,  standing  in  his  stony  shroud. 

The  floor  of  the  church  was  laid  out  in  walks :  "  the  south  alley  for 
usurye  and  popcrye;  the  north  for  simony  and  the  horse-fair;  in  the 
midst  for  all  kinds  of  bargains,  meetings,  brawlings,  murthcrs,  conspira- 
cies, &c."  The  middle  aisle  was  called  Paul's  Walk,  and  was  a  lounge 
for  idlers  and  hunters  after  news,  wits  and  gallants,  cheats,  usurers,  and 
knights  of  the  post ;  the  font  itself  being  used  as  a  counter.  Ben  Jonsoti 
has  laid  a  scene  of  his  Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour  in  "  the  middle 
aisle  of  Panic's ;"  Captain  Bobadil  is  a  "Paul's  man;"  and  FalstafF 
bought  Bnrdolph  in  Paul's.  Bishop  Earle,  1629,  says:  "Paul's  Walke  is 
the  Land's  Epitome,  or  you  may  cal  it  the  lesser  He  of  Great  Brittaine. 
*  *  *  The  noyse  in  it  is  like  that  of  Bees,  in  strange  hummings  or 
buzze,  mixt  6f  walking,  tongues,  and  feet ;  it  is  a  kijid  ot  still  roare,  or 
loud  whisper."  It  was  a  common  thoroughfare  for  porters  and  carriers, 
for  ale,  beci%  bread,  fish,  flesh,  fardels  of  stuft",  and  mules,  horses,  and 
other  beasts;  drunkards  lay  sleeping  on  the  benches  at  the  choir-door; 
within,  dunghills  were  suffered  to  accumulate;  and  in  the  choir  pt-ople 
walked  "  with  their  halts  on  their  heddes."  Dekker,  in  his  Gull's  Horn- 
book, tells  us  that  the  chinch  was  profaned  by  shops,  not  only  of  book- 
sellers, but  of  other  trades,  such  as  "  the  semsters'  shops,"  and  "  the  new 
tobacco  office."  He  also  mentions  "  Paul's  Jacks,"  automaton  figures 
which  struck  the  quarters  on  the  clock.  The  first  recorded  lottery  in 
England  was  drawn  at  the  west  door  of  the  chinch,  in  1569. 

The  desecration  of  the  exterior  of  the  church  was  more  abominable. 
The  chantry  and  other  chapels  were  used  for  stones  and  lumber,  as  a 
school  and  a  glazier's  workshop;  parts  of  the  vaults  were  occupied  by  a 
caipenter,  and  as  a  wine-cellar;  and  tlie  cloisters  were  let  out  to  trunk- 
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makers,  whose  "  knocking  and  noyse"  greatly  disturbed  the  church- 
service.  Houses  were  built  against  the  outer  walls,  in  which  closets 
and  window-ways  were  made:  one  was  used  as  a  play-house,  and 
in  another  the  owner,  baked  his  bread  and  pies  in  an  oven  ex- 
cavated within  a  buttress;  for  a  trifling  fee,  the  bell-ringers  allowed 
wights  to  ascend  the  tower,  halloo,  and  throw  stones  at  the  passengers 
beneath. 

We  read,  too,  of  rope-dancing  feats  from  the  battlements  of  St. 
Paul's  exhibited  before  Edward  VI.,  and  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
who,  the  day  before  her  coronation,  witnessed  a  Dutchman  standing 
upon  the  weathercock  of  the  steeple,  waving  a  five- yard  streamer  ! 

Old  St.  Paul's  was  famous  (many  of  the  old  churches  on  the  Con- 
tinent were  the  same)  for  a  "  Dance  of  Death,"  executed  at  the  expense 
of  John  Carpenter,  town-clerk  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.: 
it  was  appropriately  placed  in  a  cloister  adjoining  a  charnel-house. 
Stow  describes  it  as  "  a  monument  of  Death  leading  all  Estates,  curiously 
painted  upon  board,  with  the  speeches  of  Death  and  answer  of  every 
Estate ;" — a  suggestive  picture  for  the  contemplation  of  mortals. 

Thei-e  is  an  incident  connected  with  old  St.  Paul's,  remarkable  in  it- 
self, but  made  still  more  so  by  the  many  celebrated  writers  who  allude 
to  it.  In  the  year  i6co,  "a  middle-sized  bay  English  gelding,"  the 
property  of  Bankcs,  a  servant  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  a  vintner  in 
Cheapside,  ascended  to  the  top  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  delight,  it  is  said 
by  Dckker,  of  "a  number  of  asses,"  who  brayed  below.  Bankes  had 
taught  his  horse,  which  went  by  the  name  of  Marocco,  to  count,  and 
perform  a  variety  of  feats.  "  Certainly,"  says  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in 
his  History,  "  if  Bankes  had  lived  in  elder  times,  he  would  have 
sliamed  all  the  enchanters  of  the  world ;  for  whosoever  was  most 
famous  among  them  could  never  master  or  instruct  any  beast  as  he  did 
his  horse."  When  the  novelty  had  somewhat  lessened  in  London, 
Bankes  took  his  wonderful  horse  first  to  Paris,  and  afterwards  to  Rome. 
He  had  better  have  stayed  at  home,  for  both  he  and  his  horse  (which 
was  shod  with  silver),  were  burnt  for  witchcraft.  Shakspeare  alludes 
to  "the  dancing  horse;"  and  in  a  tract,  1595,  there  is  a  rude  woodcut 
of  the  unfortunate  juggler  and  his  famous  gelding. 

The  Cathedral  was  entirely  destroyed  in  the  Great  Fire.  The  lead 
over  the  altar  at  the  east  end  was  untouched,  and  among  the  monu- 
ments the  body  of  one  bishop  remained  entire.  This  was  the  corpse  of 
Bishop  Braybrooke,  which  had  been  inhumed  260  years,  being  "so  dried 
up,  the  flesh,  sinews,  and  skin  cleaving  fast  to  the  bones,  that  being  set 
upon  the  feet  it  stood  as  still  as  a  plank,  the  skin  being  tough  like  lea 
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tlier,  and  not  at  all  inclined  to  putrefaction,  which  some  attributed  to 
the  satictU)  of  the  person  offering  much  money T 

Burnet  remarks  that  he  never  heard  of  any  person  being  burnt  or 
trodden  to  death  at  the  Fire ;  but,  in  the  Diary  of  Taswell,  is  recorded 
this  singular  testimony  to  the  contrary : — 

"  '  I  forgot  to  mention  "that  near  the  east  end  of  S.  Paul's  (he  must 
have  got  quite  round  the  church),  a  human  body  presented  itself  to  me, 
parched  up  as  it  were  with  the  flames,  white  as  to  skin,  meagre  as  to 
flesh,  yellow  as  to  colour.  This  was  an  old  decrepit  woman  who  fled 
here  for  safety,  imagining  the  (lames  would  not  have  reached  her 
there;  her  clothes  were  burned,  and  every  limb  reduced  to  a  coal.  In 
my  way  home  I  saw  several  engines  which  were  bringing  up  to  its 
assistance,  all  on  fire,  and  those  engaged  with  them  escaping  with  all 
eagerness  from  the  flames,  which  spread  instantaneous  almost  like  a* 
wildfire,  and  at  last,  accoutred  --with  my  sword  and  helmet,  I  traversed 
the  torrid  zone  back  again.'  Taswell  relates  that  the  papers  from  the 
books  in  S.  Faith's  were  carried  with  the  wind  as  far  as  Eton.  The 
Oxonians  observed  the  rays  of  the  sun  tinged  with  an  unusual  kind  of 
redness,  a  black  darkness  seemed  to  cover  the  whole  hemisphere.  To 
impress  this  more  deeply  on  Taswell's  memory,  his  father's  house  was 
burned  and  plundered,  by  officious  persons  offering  to  aid,  of  40/." 
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Westminster  Monastery  and  Palace  were  foundations  of  great  antiquity 
and  interest,  scarcely  exceeded  by  that  of  the  Tower,  with  its  chronicle 
of  our  history  in  stone. 

W^est minster  was  originally  called  Thoniey  Island,  from  its  having 
lieen  "  overgrown  with  thorns,  and  environed  with  water,"  substantiated 
by  a  charter  granted  in  785,  by  Ofta,  the  Mercian  king;  but  it  is  really  a 
peninsula  of  the  pinest  sand  and  gravel,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  foundations 
of  the  Abbey.  T  his  edifice  has  not  a  basement  story,  like  St.  Paul's,  but 
is  built  upon  the  fine  close  sand,  secured  only  by  its  very  broad,  wide, 
and  spreading  foundations.  Sebert,  King  of  the  East  Saxons,  having  cm- 
braced  Christianity,  and  being  baptized  by  Mellitus,  bishop  of  London, 
pulled  down  a  Pagan  temple  at  Thorney,  and  founded  upon  the  place  a 
church  to  the  honour  of  St.  Peter,  sometime  previously  to  the  year  616. 
It  suflFered  much  spoliation  by  the  Danes,  but  was  restored  by  King 
Edgar,  at  the  intercession  of  Dunstan,  who  brought  hither  twelve  monki 
of  the  Benedictine  Order  (probably  from  Glastonbury),  to  whoir.  both 
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Dunstan  and  the  King  made  grants  ot  landed  property,  as  well  as  rich 
presents  in  gold.  The  dedication  of  the  church  to  St.  Peter  (the  tutelar 
saint  of  fishermen),  led  to  their  offerings  of  salmon  upon  the  high  altar; 
the  donor  on  such  occasions  having  the  privilege  of  sitting  at  the  convent 
'  table  to  dinner,  and  demanding  ale  and  bread  from  the  cellarer. 

Canute,  in  the  year  1017,  took  the  monastery  under  his  special  care, 
*'  it  being  so  near  the  king's  palace,"  v^'hich  is  somewhat  con^oborated 
by  Norden,  who  states  that  "  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  a 
palace  at  Westminster  was  destroyed  by  fire,  which  had  been  inhabited 
by  Canute,  about  the  year  1035;  and  there  occurs  in  King  Edward's 
third  charter  to  the  Abbey,  granted  in  1065: — "The  place  where  the 
said  church  and  monastery  were  built  was  anciently  the  scat  of  kings  " 
and  "  we  grant  that,  hereafter,  for  ever,  it  be  the  place  of  the  king's 
constitution  and  consecration,  the  repositoiy  of  the  imperial  regalia,  and 
a  perpetual  habitation  of  monks,"  &c.  But  this  charter  is  of  dubious 
authority ;  and  it  is  otherwise  doubted  whether  there  was  a  rofal  palace 
at  Westminster  before  the  reign  of  the  Confessor  himself.  Edric 
Streon,  through  whose  repeated  treachery  to  the  Saxon  cause  Canute 
was  alone  beholden  for  dominion  in  England,  was,  as  though  in  retribu- 
tion for  his  crimes,  beheaded,  by  command  of  the  monarch  he  had 
served,  within  the  royal  palace  in  London,  and  his  body  was^ttng  out  of  a 
rjuineioiv  into  the  Thames,  an  event  which  could  scarcely  have  occurred 
at  Westminster. 

The  earliest  document  from  which  the  existence  of  a  palace  at  this 
spot  may  be  infeiTcd  is  a  charter  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor,  to 
the  Abbey  of  Ramsey,  in  1052.  King  Edward  was  now  proceeding 
with  his  reconstruction  of  St.  Peter's  Church  and  Monasteiy  at  West- 
minster; and  it  may  reasonably  be  surmised  that  he  himself  erected  a 
palace  there,  to  fonvard  the  splendid  work  by  his  own  presence,  as  well 
as  by  "  a  tenth  of  his  entire  substance  in  gold,  silver,  cattle,  and  all  other 
possessions."  Compared  with  the  former  edifice,  it  was  a  very  magni- 
ficent fabric.  King  Edward  gave  to  its  treasury  rich  vestments,  a  golden 
crown  and  sceptre,  a  dalmatic,  embroidered  pall,  spurs,  &c.,  to  be  used 
on  the  day  of  the  sovereign's  coronation :  here  our  kings  and  queens 
have  been  crowned  from  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Queen  Victoria,  and 
liere  very  many  of  them  arc  bmicd,  some  with  and  others  without  monu- 
ments. The  Confessor  lived  just  long  enough  to  see  his  intention  ful- 
filled. On  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Innocents,  Dec.  28,  1065,  the  new 
Abbey  was  dedicated;  and  the  King,  who  died  eight  days  aftei-wards, 
was  buried  by  his  own  desire  in  front  of  the  high  altar  in  the  church  of 
which  he  had  just  witnessed  the  completion. 
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Our  early  chroniclers  have  assigned  the  occurrence  of  several  of  King 
Edward's  recorded  visions  to  this  spot.  Those  of  the  drowning  of  a 
Danish  king  who  had  undertaken  to  invade  England;  of  the  Seven 
Sleepers  of  Ephesus ;  and  finally,  of  the  grievous  afflictions  which  his 
country  would  undergo  after  his  own  decease,  were  of  this  number; 
and  tradition  has  even  identified  the  chamber  wheie  he  died,  as  that 
which  after  generations  called  the  Painted  Chamber.  The  monkish  his- 
torians attribute  numerous  miracles  to  his  sanctity.  He  was  so  much 
in  love,  they  tell  us,  with  retirement  and  devotional  reflection,  that  being 
once  disturbed  at  a  country-seat  by  the  singing  of  nightingales,  he 
prayed  that  they  might  no  more  be  heard  in  that  place;  which  petition, 
continues  the  legend,  was  granted  accoidingly.  Even  the  time  of  his 
death  was  made  known  to  him  by  the  delivery  of  a  ring  and  message 
from  St.  John  the  Evangelist;  and  within  six  years  after  his  decease,  the 
following  miracle  was  performed  at  his  tomb : 

In  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when  all  English  prelates 
were  "sifted  to  the  branne,"  a  synod  was  held  in  the  church  at  West- 
minster, by  Archbishop  Lanfranc  (anno  1074),  to  examine  avowedly 
into  the  qualifications  and  conduct  of  the  clergy,  "  yet  with  the  covert 
design  of  making  room  for  the  new-come  Normans,"  by  ejecting  such  of 
the  bishops  and  abbots  as  had  but  little  learning  and  influence.  At  this 
synod,  Wulstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  was  charged  with  being  "  a 
most  illiterate  and  foolish  man,  and  unfit  for  the  station  he  held;  a  very 
idiot,  unacquainted  with  the  French  language,  and  incapable  either  to 
instruct  the  church,  or  counsel  the  king."  His  pastoral  staff  and  ring 
were,  therefore,  demanded  of  him  by  Lanfranc,  in  the  King's  name;  but 
Wulstan,  grasping  his  staff  with  an  unmoved  countenance,  made  tliis 
-  reply:  "  I  know,  my  lord  archbishop,  that  I  am  entirely  unfit  for,  and 
unworthy  so  high  a  station,  being  undeserving  of  the  honour,  and  un- 
equal to  the  task;  however,  I  think  it  unreasonable  that  you  should 
demand  that  staff  which  I  never  received  from  you,  yet  in  some  measure 
I  submit  to  your  sentence,  and  will  resign  it;  but  consider  it  just  to 
make  that  resignation  to  King  Edward,  who  conferred  it  on  me." 
Then  ending,  he  left  the  synod,  and  crossing  the  church  to  Edwards 
tomb,  said,  whilst  standing  before  it,  "  Thou  knowcst,  O  holy  king  I 
how  unwillingly  I  undertook  this  office,  and  even  by  force,  for  ncithe  r 
the  desire  of  the  prelates,  the  petition  of  the  monks,  nor  the  voice  of  the 
nobility  prevailed,  till  your  commands  obliged  me;  but  see,  a  new  king. 
new  laws ;  a  new  bishop  pronounces  a  new  sentence.  Thee  they  accuse 
of  a  fault  for  making  me  a  bishop,  and"  me  of  assurance  for  accepting 
the- charge."    Then  raising  his  arm,  he  placed  the  staff  upon  the  tomb, 
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which  was  of  stone,  and  leaving  it,  went  arrayed  as  a  monk,  and  sat 
with  them  in  the  chapter-house.  "When  tliis  became  known  in  the 
synod,  a  messenger  was  sent  for  the  staff,  but  he  found  it  adhere  so 
firmly  to  the  stone  that  it  could  by  no  means  be  removed ;  nor  could 
either  the  king  or  the  archbishop  himself  disengage  it  from  the  tomb. 
Wulstan  was  then  sent  for,  and  the  staff  readily  submitted  to  his  touch ; 
which  being  considered  as  a  consummation  of  the  miracle,  he  was 
allowed  to  retain  his  episcopal  dignity.  Such  implicit  credence  wiis 
given  to  this  story,  that,  according  to  the  annals  of  Burton  Abbey, 
King  John  uiged  it  to  Pandulph,  the  pope's  legate,  as  a  proof  of  the 
right  of  the  English  kings  to  nominate  a  bishop. 

To  return  to  the  obsequies  of  the  Confessor: — "Our  kings  in  the 
castle  of  Windsor  (says  Palgrave),  live  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  which 
opens  to  receive  them.  The  throne  of  Edward  was  equally  by  the  side 
of  his  sepulchre,  for  he  dwelt  in  the  palace  of  Westminster ;  and  on  the 
festival  of  the  Epiphany,  the  day  after  his  decease,  his  obsequies  were 
solemnized  in  the  adjoining  abbey,  then  connected  with  the  royal  abode 
by  walls  and  towers,  the  foundations  whereof  are  still  existing. 
Beneath  the  lofty  windows  of  the  southern  transept  of  the  Abbey,  you 
may  see  the  deep  and  blackened  arches,  fragments  of  the  edifice  raised 
by  Edward,  supporting  the  chaste  and  florid  tracery  of  a  more  recent 
age.  ^^'ithin  stands  the  shrine,  once  rich  in  gems  and  gold,  raised  to 
the  memory  of  the  Confessor  by  the  fond  devotion  of  his  successors, 
despoiled,  indeed,  of  all  its  ornaments,  neglected  and  crumbling  to  ruin, 
but  still  surmounted  by  the  massive  iron-bound  oaken  coffin  which 
contains  the  ashes  of  the  last  legitimate  Anglo-Saxon  king." 

After  the  decisive  victory  at  Hastings  over  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Harold,  William  the  Norman,  on  his  arrival  near  London,  made  it  one 
of  his  first  cares  to  give  thanks  for  his  success  at  King  Edward's  tomb 
at  Westminster;  and  as  it  would  seem,  in  a  passage  in  William  of 
Malmcsbury,  the  "  better  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  English,"  by 
displaying  a  veneration  for  the  Confessor's  memory,  he  fixed  on  the 
new  church  for  the  scene  of  his  own  coronation;  accordingly,  on  the 
Christmas-day  following,  he  was  crowned  by  the  side  of  Edward's  tomb. 
A  t  a  subsequent  period  he  caused  the  remains  of  his  predecessor  to  be 
re-interred,  with  "  a  curious  and  more  costly  tomb  of  stone." 

The  Feast  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was  yearly  observed  with  great 
ceremony  in  the  Abbey.  Matthew  Paris  describes  that  of  the  year 
1247,  when  Henry  III.  walked  from  St.  Paul's  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
caiTying  as  an  offering  a  little  vase,  containing  a  portion  of  the  alleged 
blood  of  Christ    Matthew,  in  bis  Chronicle,  gives  a  drawing  of  the 
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vcssef.  The  Bishop  o(  Norwich  preached  on  the  occasion,  when  some 
of  the  clergy  went  so  far  as  to  express  some  doubt  as  to  the  geiniineness  of 
the  rciique ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  undertaking  to  convince  them, 
his  discourse  was  noted  down  at  the  time.  The  scene  in  the  abbey 
must  have  been  very  impressive :  the  King  was  seated  on  his  throne, 
attired  in  his  royal  robes,  and  recognising  Paris,  caused  him  to  sit  on 
the  middle  step,  between  the  throne  and  the  floor,  and  expressly  directed 
him  to  write  an  account  of  the  proceedings.  This,  it  is  added,  Paris  did 
80  well  that  the  king  invited  him  to  dinner. 

The  A  bbey,  as  it  now  exists,  was  for  the  most  part  rebuilt  by  Henry  III., 
in  veneration  of  the  memory  of  the  pious  Confessor.  "  The  Abbey 
Church,"  says  Mr.  Bardwell,  the  architect,  "  formerly  arose  a  mag- 
nificent apex  to  a  royal  palace,  surrounded  by  its  own  greater  and  lesser 
sanctuaries  and  almonries:  its  bell-towers  (the  principal  one  72  feet 
6  inches  square,  with  walls  20  feet  thick),  chapels,  prisons,  gatehouses, 
boundary- walls,  and  a  train  of  other  buildings,  of  which  we  can  at  the 
present  day  scarcely  foiTn  an  idea.  In  addition  to  all  the  land  around 
it,  extending  fi-om  the  Thames  to  Oxford-street,  and  from  Vauxhall- 
bridge-road  to  the  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  the  Abbey  possessed 
97  towns  and  villages,  17  hamlets,  and  216  manors!  Its  officers  fed 
hundreds  of  persons  daily ;  and  one  of  its  priests  (not  the  Abbot)  enter- 
tained at  his  '  pavilion  in  Tothill'  the  King  and  Queen,  with  so  large  a 
party,  that  seven  hundred  dishes  did  not  suffice  for  tlie  first  table ;  the 
Abbey  butler,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  rebuilt  at  his  own  private 
expense  the  stately  gatehouse  which  gave  entrance  to  Tothill-street." 

It  has  lately  been  brought  to  light  that  the  nave  of  the  Abbey  was  re- 
built in  1413  by  Richard  Whittington  and  Richard  Harrowden  (a  monk 
of  the  Abbey),  to  whom  Henry  V.  issued  a  commission  for  the  purpose. 
Now,  it  has  been  plausibly  argued  by  Lysons,  in  his  Memoir  of  Lord 
Mayor  Whittington,  that  this  personage  was  the  very  man  named  in 
the  Royal  Commission. 

As  the  place  of  sepulture  of  our  sovereigns,  the  Abbey  is  of  para- 
mount interest :— "  The  Chapel  of  the  Kings  (says  an  able  critic),  had 
been  nearly  filled  before  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Tudor. 
Henry  VII. — partly,  perhaps,  to  do  honour  to  the  holy  shade  of 
Henry  VI.,  partly  to  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  Royal  line — deter- 
mined to  add  a  mausoleum  to  Westminster  not  unworthy  of  the 
Majesty  of  England.  The  beautiful  chapel  called  by  his  name  dates 
from  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  and  dull,  indeed,  the  spirit 
must  be  which  the  scene  does  not  waken  to  keen  sympathy.  The 
tombs  and  monuments  within  its  precincts  not  only  tell  the  ordinary 
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lale  »f  the  instability  of  human  grandeur,  but  mark  strikingly  the 
Btrange  vicissitudes  and  revolutions  of  our  English  history.  The  devices 
on  Henry's  monument  record  the  day  of  Bosworth  and  his  right  of 
conquest ;  but  they  are  prophetic  of  the  union  of  these  islands  under 
Princes  in  whom  the  Celtic  blood  flowed  mingled  with  that  of  NoiTnan 
and  Saxon.  Henry  VIII.  rests  with  Jane  Seymour  at  Windsor,  far 
from  the  spot  where  he  wedded  Catherine,  in  nuptials  accursed,  as  he 
thought,  by  Heaven ;  or  where  their  doomed  and  immature  fruit  lies 
unhonoured  by  memorial  or  epitaph.  But  his  three  children  who 
attained  the  Crown  were  buried  in  their  grandfather's  chapel; 
Edward  VI.  without  a  royal  monument;  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  made 
foes  in  life  by  a  schism  that  rent  the  ties  of  kindred,  and  divided  Europe 
into  hostile  camps,  but  in  death  mingled  in  a  common  sepulchre.  Here, 
too,  borne  from  that  tragic  spot  where  a  tardy  justice  overtook  her 
crimes,  lies  the  siren  schemer  of  that  stirring  age,  Mary  Stuart,  in  the 
reconciliation  of  the  grave  placed  in  honour  among  the  chiefs  of  a 
nation  whose  high  destinies  she  would  have  frustrated  had  her  power 
equalled  her  will  and  ambition.  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark  are 
near ;  and  here,  too,  for  a  brief  space — until  the  frcn/.y  of  the  Restora- 
tion did  cruel  and  idle  violence  to  the  dead — were  laid  several  of  the 
great  men  of  the  Commonwealth,  among  whom  Blake  and  Ireton  vvei^e 
conspicuous,  encircling  the  tomb  of  the  mighty  Protector.  Charles  II. 
rests  unhonoured  in  the  chapel ;  his  brother  found  a  grave  in  his  place 
of  exile ;  but  Anne  and  Mary  rejoined  their  ance'store,  and  were  laid 
there,  by  William  III.,  strange  to  say,  without  a  befitting  monument. 
The  first  King  of  the  House  of  Hanover  sleeps  far  from  the  England  he 
never  loved;  George  II.,  however,  and  Queen  Caroline,  with  many  of 
their  progeny,  claiming  justly  a  burial-place  among  our  native  kings,  fill 
a  large  space  in  the  centre  of  tlie  chapel.  With  theii-s  ends  the  line  of 
the  Royal  tombs,  George  III.  having  shown  a  preference  for  Windsor, 
since  followed  by  his  immediate  successors.  The  chapel,  howevei*,  of 
Henry  VII.,  like  that  in  a  certain  degree  of  the  Kings,  covers  other  dust 
beside  that  of  royalty.  Passing  by  the  near  relations  of  the  Tudors,  of 
the  houses  of  Richmond,  Suffolk,  and  Lennox,  we  see  there  the  graves 
of  Stuart  favourites ;  of  the  grcat  chiefs  of  the  Restoration ;  of  statesmen 
of  Anne  and  George  1.,  among  whom  friendship  has  placed  Addison, 
as  if  to  show  that  even  in  that  place,  where  man  strives  to  prevent  the 
equality  of  death,  the  Monarchs  of  England  are  not  separated  by  any  im- 
passable line  from  their  subjects.  There,  too,  tossed  by  the  stonn  of  a  re- 
volution that  should  teach  a  tremendous  lesson  to  kings,  rests  one  of  the 
Princes  of  the  House  of  Orleans,  a  Royal  exile  in  his  last  English  asylum.'' 
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*•  A  little  lowly  Hermitage  it  was, 

Downe  in  a  dale,  hard  by  a  forest's  side; 
Far  from  resort  of  people  that  did  pass 

In  traveill  to  and  fro ;  a  little  wyde  '  . 

There  was  an  holy  chapelle  edifyde, 
Wherein  the  Hcrinite  dewly  wont  to  say 

His  holy  things,  each  morne  and  cventyde: 
Thereby  a  christall  streame  did  gently  play. 
Which  from  a  sacred  fountaine  welled  forth  al way." 

Spenser. 

Kilburn,  a  hamlet  of  Hampstead,  famed  for  its  fine  spring  of  mineral 
water,  lies  about  two  miles  fiom  London,  north-westward,  on  the 
Edgware-road.  It  derived  its  origin  fiom  a  hermit,  named  Godwyn, 
who,  retiring  hither  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I .  for  the  purpose  of  seclusion, 
built  a  cell  near  a  little  rivulet,  called  Kilbourne,  or  Kilburn,  on  a  site 
surrounded  with  wood.  AVhether  Godwyn  grew  weary  of  his  solitude, 
or  from  whatever  cause,  between  the  years  1128  and  1134  he  granted 
his  hermitage,  with  the  adjoining  lands,  to  the  conventual  church  of 
St.  Peter,  Westminster,  "  as  an  alms  for  the  redemption  of  the  whole 
convent  of  Brethren,"  under  the  same  conditions  and  privileges  which 
King  Ethelred  had  granted  Hamstede  to  the  same  church. 

Almost  immediately  after  this  grant  the  abbot,  with  the  prior,  and 
the  whole  convent  of  Westminster,  at  Godwyn's  request,  and  with  the 
consent  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  assigned  the  hermitage  and  its  lands 
to  three  Virgins,  by  name  Emma,  Griselda,  and  Christina,  who  were 
maids  of  honour  to  Matilda,  or  Maude,  the  queen  of  Henry  L  Queen 
Maude  was  herself  a  Benedictine  nun  ;  and  it  was,  probably,  to  obtain 
her  favour,  that  the  cell  of  the  anchorite  was  converted  into  a  nunnery. 
It  is  recorded  of  this  princess,  that  every  day  in  Lent  she  went  bare- 
footed and  bare-legged,  wearing  a  garment  of  hair,  to  pay  her  dcvotionj 
in  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  that  she  would,  during  that  season,  wasli 
and  kiss  the  feet  of  the  poorest  of  her  subjects.  The  hermit,  Godwyn, 
was  appointed  master  of  the  Nunnery,  and  guardian  of  the  maidens,  as 
long  as  he  should  live ;  and  after  his  death  the  nuns  were  to  elect  his 
successor.  Abbot  Herbert  granted  the  nuns  an  estate  held  of  the  manor 
of  Knightsbridge  (which  still  belongs  to  Westminster),  in  the  place 
called  Gara,  probably  Kensington  Gore.  In  return  for  vai'ious  gifts, 
the  vestals  were  enjoined  to  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  St. 
Edward  the  Confessor,  and  the  souls  of  the  abbots  and  brethren  of  the 
church  at  Westminster.     In  1536  the  Nunnery  was  surrendered  to  the 
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Commissioners ;  the  inventory  corrects  some  eri'oneous  notions  respect- 
ing the  state  of  our  English  bedding  in  Henry  the  Eighth's  reign :  there 
was  not  such  a  difference  between  the  chamber  furniture  of  those  days 
and  our  own  time  as  is  generally  supposed.  The  site  of  the  dissolved 
Priory  was  then  assigned  to  the  Prior  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem,  in  exchange  for  Paris  Garden,  in  Suirey ;  which  proprietor- 
ship continued  until  the  year  1773.  The  Abbey  Farm  at  Kilburn, 
and  Priory  site  still  belong  to  the  March  family,  who  were  seated  at 
Hendon  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  conventual  buildings  have 
long  been  destroyed.  Several  relics,  including  pieces  of  pottery,  a  few 
coins,  and  a  bronze  vessel,  all  mediaeval,  were  found  on  the  Priory  site 
in  i8.f52. 

There  is  a  curious  traditionary  legend  connected  with  Kilburn  Priory, 
which  states  that  at  Saint  John's-wood,  not  far  distant,  there  was  for- 
merly a  stone  ofa  dark-red  colour,  which  was  the  stain  of  the  blood  of 
Sir  Gervase  de  Mertoun,  which  flowed  upon  it  a  few  centuries  ago. 
Stephen  de  Mertoun,  being  enamoured  of  his  brother's  wife,  fre- 
quently insulted  her  by  the  avowal  of  his  passion,  which  she,  at 
length,  threatened  to  make  known  to  Sir  Gervase ;  to  prevent  which, 
Stephen  resolved  to  waylay  his  brother,  and  slay  him.  This  he  effected 
by  seizing  him  in  a  narrow  lane,  and  stabbing  him  in  the  back, 
whereupon  he  fell  upon  a  projecting  rock,  which  became  dyed  with 
his  blood.  In  his  expiring  moments  Sir  Gervase,  recognising  his 
brother,  upbraided  him  with  his  cruelty,  adding,  "  This  stone  shall  be 
thy  death-bed." 

Stephen  returned  to  Kilburn,  and  his  brother's  lady  still  refusing  to 
listen  to  his  criminal  proposals,  he  confined  her  in  a  dungeon,  and  strove 
to  forget  his  many  crimes  by  a  dissolute  enjoyment  of  his  wealth  and 
power.  Oppressed,  however,  by  his  troubled  conscience,  he  determined 
upon  submitting  to  religious  penance;  and,  ordering  his  brother's 
remains  to  be  removed  to  Kilburn,  he  gave  directions  for  their  re-inter- 
ment in  a  handsome  mausoleum,  erected  with  stone  brought  from  the 
quarry  where  the  murder  was  committed.  The  identical  stone  on 
which  his  murdered  brother  had  expired  formed  a  part  of  the  tomb ; 
and  the  eye  of  the  murderer  resting  upon  it,  the  legend  adds,  blood  ivat 
seen  to  ittue  from  it !  Struck  with  horror,  the  murderer  hastened  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  and,  making  confession  of  his  guilt,  demised 
his  property  to  the  Priory  of  Kilburn.  Having  thus  acted  in  atone- 
ment for  his  misdeeds,  grief  and  remorse  quickly  consigned  him  to 
the  grave. 
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The  Tower,  Fortress,  Palace,  and  Prison,  and  its 
Memories. 

It  has  long  been  customary  to  cany  the  antiquity  of  this  celebrated 
fortress,  by  tradition,  centuries  earlier  than  our  records,  and  ascribe  its 
origin  to  Julius  Cxsar.  Shakspeare  has  adopted  this  version,  but  in 
Richard  HI.  only  gives  us  Buckingham's  assurance  that  it  is  founded 
*  upon  record;"  and  Gray  has  embellished  the  idea  of  this  antiquity: 

"  Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame. 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed." 

May  it  not  be  wrhat  architects  term  a  "  Julius  Tower." 
The  tradition  that  the  site  of  the  Tower  was  anciently  a  Roman  strong- 
hold is,  however,  capable  of  explanation.  We  find  a  similar  tradition  in 
connexion  with  the  keeps  of  Kcnilworth  and  some  others  of  Normar 
date  ;  but  in  connexion  with  the  Tower  of  London  there  is  no  visible 
evidence  of  Roman  construction.  Near  the  basement,  where  some 
alterations  have  been  made,  there  seems  to  be  a  mixture  of  Roman 
tiles  and  bricks ;  and  the  same  may  be  seen  near  the  base  of  some  of 
the  other  towers  which  defend  the  inner  ward.  These,  however,  may 
have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  city,  which  stretched 
westward ;  for  we  are  not  aware  that  any  Roman  remains  exist  which 
indicate  that  buildings  of  importance  were  here  during  the  occupation 
of  London  by  the  Romans. 

The  oldest  portion  of  the  fortress  is  the  Keep,  or  IVhlte  Totver,  so 
named  from  its  having  been  originally  lubitewajbed,  as  appears  from  a 
Latin  document  of  the  year  1241.  This  Tower  was  built  about  1078, 
for  William  the  Conqueror,  by  Gundulf,  bishop  of  Rochester,  who 
also  erected  Rochester  Castle ;  and  the  two  fortresses  have  points  of 
resemblance.  William  Rufus  greatly  added  to  the  Keep  ;*  Henry  I. 
strengthened  the  fortress;  and  Stephen,  in  1140,  kept  his  court  here, 
with  all  the  rude  splendour  of  the  period.    Fitzstephen  describes  it  as 


*  Gundulf  reached  the  age  of  eighty-four,  and  Hved  till  1108,  that  is,  through 
the  reigns  of  the  Conqueror,  and  Rufus,  and  to  the  ninth  of  Henry  I.  Ralph 
Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  rapacious  minister  of  Rufus,  greatly  assisted 
in  completing  the  Tower,  and,  strangely  enough,  was  the  first  person  known 
to  have  been  imprisoned  there.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower  isth  August,  iioo, 
and  was  lodged  in  the  White  Tower.  Two  shillings  d.aily,  then  a  large  sum, 
was  allowed  for  his  subsistence.  Making  his  keepers  drunk,  and  obtaining  a 
ryjc  in  a  flagon,  he  let  himself  down  from  the  window  of  the  south  gallery, 
Fclsruary  4,  iroi,  t.iking  his  pastoral  staff  with  him.  The  rope  broke,  and  he 
was  injured  in  falling,  but  he  managed  to  escape  to  Normandy.  He  lived  to 
Rfovsi  his  see,  and  was  the  architect  of  several  remarkable  buildings. 
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"  the  Tower  Palatine,  very  large  and  very  strong,  whose  court  and 
walls  rise  up  from  a  deep  foundation.  The  mortar  is  tempered  with 
the  blood  of  beasts.  On  the  west  are  two  castles,  well  fenced."  The 
mortar  process  we  suspect  to  be  less  tenable  than  the  Roman  origin  ; 
but  writers  of  history  are  loth  to  part  with  such  attractive  mettle. 

its  greatest  antiquity  must  be  placed  at  eight  centuries;  and  all  that 
we  shall  attempt  is  a  chronological  record  of  the  Tower  in  the  several 
reigns.  Thus,  about  1 1 90,  the  Regent  Bishop  Longchamp  surrounded 
the  foiti-ess  with  an  embattled  stone  wall  and  "  a  broade  and  deepe 
ditch :"  for  breaking  down  part  of  the  city  wall  he  was  deposed,  and 
besieged  in  the  Tower,  but  surrendered  after  one  night.  King  John 
held  his  court  here.  Henry  III.  strengthaied  the  White  Tower,  and 
founded  the  Lion  Tower  and  other  western  bulwarks;  and  in  this 
reign  the  palace-fortress  was  alternately  held  by  the  king  and  the  insur- 
gent barons.  Edward  I.  enlarged  the  moat,  and  on  the  west  made  the 
last  additions  of  militaiy  importance  prior  to  the  invention  of  cannon. 
Edward  1 1,  retired  here  against  his  subjects ;  and  here  was  born  his 
eldest  daughter,  Joan  of  the  Tower.  Edward  III.  imprisoned  here 
many  illustrious  persons,  including  David  king  of  Scotland,  and  John 
king  of  France  with  Philip  his  son.  During  the  insuiTCCtion  of  Wat 
Tyler,  King  Richard  II.  took  refuge  here,  with  his  court  and  nobles, 
six  hundred  persons :  Richard  was  deposed  whilst  imprisoned  here,  in 
1399.  Edward  IV.  kept  a  magnificent  court  here.  In  1460  Lord 
Scales  was  besieged  here  by  the  Yorkists,  and  was  taken  and  slain  in 
endeavouring  to  escape  by  water.  Henry  VI.,  twice  imprisoned  in  the 
fortress,  was  murdered  by  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  crossed 
the  Thames  for  that  purpose  in  a  small  boat,  at  two  in  the  afternoon  of 
Tuesday,  the  21st  of  May,  1471 ;  the  weapon  was  a  knife,  and  the  wound 
was  in  the  ribs.  The  beheading  of  Lord  Hastings,  in  1483,  by  order  of 
the  Protector  Gloucester ;  the  seizure  of  the  crown  by  Richard ;  and  the 
murder  of  his  nephews,  Edward  V.  and  the  Duke  of  York, — are  the 
next  events  in  the  annals  of  the  fortress.  Henry  VII.  frequently  resided 
in  the  Tower,  where  also  his  queen  sought  refuge  from  "  the  society  of 
her  sullen  and  cold-hearted  husband:"  the  king  held  a  splendid  tourna- 
ment here  in  150 1 ;  his  queen  died  here  in  1503.  Henry  VIII. often  held 
his  court  in  this  fortress :  here,  in  great  pomp,  Henry  received  all  his 
wives  previous  to  their  espousals ;  here  were  beheaded  his  queens  Anne 
Boleyn  and  Catherine  Howard.  About  this  time  (1548),  an  old  chro- 
nicle tells  us  that  a  great  fire  was  caused  in  the  Tower  by  a  Frenchman 
setting  on  fire  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  "  and  so  was  bunied  himself,  and 
so  more  persons." 
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Edward  VI.  kept  his  court  in  the  Tower  prior  to  his  coronation : 
here  his  uncle,  the  Protector  Somerset,  was  twice  imprisoned  before  his 
decapitation  on  Tower  Hill,  in  155^.  Lady  Jane  Grey  entered  the 
fortress  as  queen  of  England,  but  in  three  weeks  became  here  a  captive 
witli  her  youthful  husband :  both  were  here  beheaded.  Queen  Mary, 
at  her  court  in  the  Tower,  first  showed  her  Romish  resolves: 
her  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  was  imprisoned  here  on  suspicion 
of  favouring  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  design ;  she  was  compelled  to  enter 
at  the  Traitors'  Gate.  Queen  Elizabeth  did  not  keep  her  court  in 
the  Tower,  but  at  no  period  was  the  state  prison  more  "  constantly 
thronged  with  delinquents."  James  I.  resided  here,  and  delighted  in 
combats  of  the  wild  beasts  kept  here.  In  Charles  I.'s  reign  many 
leading  partisans  were  imprisoned  here ;  and  under  the  Government  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  11.  and  James  II.,  the 
Tower  was  filled  with  prisoners,  the  victims  of  state  policy,  intrigue, 
tyranny,  or  crime.  Almost  from  the  Conquest,  our  sovereigns,  at 
their  coronations,  went  in  great  state  and  procession  from  the  Tower, 
through  the  city,  to  ^^^estminster ;  the  last  observance  being  at  the 
coronation  of  Charles  II.  All  the  domestic  apartments  of  the  ancient 
palace  within  the  Tower  were  taken  down  during  the  reigns  of 
James  II.  and  William  and  Mary.  In  1792  the  garrison  was  increased. 
Several  hundred  men  were  employed  in  repairing  the  fortifications, 
opening  the  embrasures,  and  mounting  cannon  ;  and  on  the  western 
side  of  the  fortress  a  strong  banier  was  formed  with  old  casks  filled 
with  earth  and  rubble ;  the  gates  were  closed  at  an  early  hour,  and  no 
one  but  the  military  allowed  to  go  on  the  ramparts. 

The  Tower  Palace  occupied  the  south-eastern  portion  of  the  inner 
ward,  as  shown  in  a  plan  of  the  fortress  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
within  a  century  from  which  period  much  of  its  ancient  character 
was  obliterated. 

The  fVhite  Tower  is  a  rare  example  of  Norman  architecture,  hut 
externally  it  has  been  much  disfigured  by  casing  and  restorations  in 
the  architectural  style  of  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  interior  has  been 
little  interfered  with.  The  council-chamber  and  chapel  are  at  a  con- 
siderable height  above  the  ground  of  Tower-green,  and  are  reached 
by  two  circular  staircases  of  curious  construction ;  one  of  these  is  on 
the  north  and  the  other  on  the  west  side  of  the  \\'hitc  Tower:  these 
are  fonned  in  the  thickness  of  the  masonry.  Here  and  there  are 
loopholes,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  great  strength  of  the  main 
walls  of  the  Keep.  The  council-chamber  is  a  large  apartment,  now 
rtripped  of  its  tapestry  hangings  and  other  fittings.      It  was  in  thU 
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chamber  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  rose  from  the  council-table  and 
admitted  a  body  of  armed  men,  who,  by  the  Duke's  orders,  arrested 
Lord  Hastings  and  other  partisans  of  his  nephew.  Lord  Hastings  was 
immediately  taken  down  the  stairs  and  beheaded  on  some  beams  of 
timber  which  had  been  brought  into  the  Tower-green  for  the  purpose 
of  making  some  repairs  in  the  adjoining  buildings ;  others  were  com- 
mitted to  close  prisons,  where  they  endured  much  suffering. 

From  some  of  the  deeply-recessed  windows  of  the  White  Tower  we 
have  glimpses  of  the  little  Chapel  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  two  headless 
Queens  and  a  large  number  of  persons  of  note  who  have  suffered 
execution,  lie  buried.  Beyond  the  outer  walls  and  across  the  moat, 
r.orthward,  is  the  site  of  the  scaffold  which  was  often  raised  on 
Tower-hill.  The  last  who  were  beheaded  here  were  Lords  Balmerino, 
Kilmarnock,  and  Lovat,  for  their  share  in  the  northern  rebellion,  in 
174,5.  Looking  westward,  within  the  walls  of  the  fortress  may  still 
be  seen  at  a  short  distance  from  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter,  the  square 
space  on  which  the  scaffold  was  placed  whereon  were  put  to  death 
two  Queens  of  Henry  VHL,  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  others. 

The  ^rms  and  Armour  in  this  tOAver  have  been  re-arranged  by  Mr. 
Planche,  Somerset  Herald,  chronologically,  in  the  several  compartments 
appropriated  to  the  successive  periods  of  English  history.  The 
wall  above  the  arches  is  painted  with  the  livery  colours  of  the  royal 
families  of  England,  from  the  Plantagenets  to  the  Stuarts,  and 
bearing  the  names  and  dates  of  the  sovereigns,  in  gold,  from  Henry  H. 
to  James  U. 

In  the  Bloody  Tower,  in  a  dark  windowless  room,  in  which  one 
of  the  portcullises  was  worked,  George  Duke  of  Clarence  is  said  to 
have  been  drowned  in  malmsey ;  in  the  adjoining  chamber,  the  two 
Princes  are  said  to  have  been  "  smothered ;"  whence  the  name  of  Bloody 
Tower.  This  has  been  much  disputed ;  but  in  a  tract  temp.  James  I. 
we  read  that  the  above  "  turret  our  ciders  termed  the  Bloodj  Tower ; 
for  the  bloodshed,  as  they  say,  of  those  infant  princes  of  Edward  I V., 
whom  Richard  III.,  of  cursed  memory  (I  shudder  to  mention  it), 
savagely  killed,  two  together  at  one  time."  In  the  latter  chamber  was 
imprisoned  Colonel  Hutchinson,  whose  wife,  daughter  of  Sir  Allen 
Apsley,  lieutenant  of  the  tower,  where  she  was  born,  relates  the  above 
traditions.  This  portion  was  formerly  called  the  Garden  Tower ;  it  was 
built  temp.  Edward  III.,  and  is  the  only  ancient  place  of  security,  as  a 
state  prison,  in  the  Tower :  it  is  entered  through  a  small  concealed  door 
in  the  inner  ballium  ;  it  consists  of  a  day-room  and  a  bedroom,  and 
the  lc3*l«  on  which  the  prisoner  was  sometimes  allowed  to  breathe  the  air. 
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By  this  concealed  door  tradition  says,  the  murderers  of  the  two  Princes 
brought  out  the  dead  bodies  of  their  royal  victims.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that,  in  the  commonly-received  history  of  this  transaction,  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  on  the  west  side 
of  the  White  Tower,  was  found  a  wooden  box,  in  which  were  a 
quantity  of  bones,  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  the  youthful  Princes ; 
by  direction  of  King  Charles,  they  were  inclosed  and  buried  in  the  north 
aisle  of  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII.  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Bailey,  the 
historian  of  the  Tower,  however,  believed  the  murder  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  the  White  Tower,  from  the  bones  having  been  found  there, 
near  a  door  on  the  south  side.  Still,  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  a 
century  and  a  half  before  these  bones  were  found,  says  the  bodies  had 
been  removed  by  a  priest  from  the  spot  where  they  were  tirst  laid  by 
Tyrrel,  on  the  night  of  the  murder,  to  a  less  dishonourable  grave.  This 
priest  had  removed  them  at  the  king's  request ;  and  as  priest  and 
king  died  suddenly,  the  secret  of  their  new  resting-place  would  account 
for  Henry  the  Seventh  being  unable  to  find  them,  when  it  was  of 
supreme  importance  for  him  to  show  that  the  Princes  were  dead.  The 
discovery  of  bones  (every  way  answering  to  those  of  Edward  and 
Richard)  under  the  old  staircase  leading  into  the  Chapel  of  St.  John 
the  Evangelist,  in  the  White  Tower,  agi'ees  exactly  with  tbt  nan-ative 
in  More.  Richard  might  well  object  to  the  burial  of  his  nephews  in  a 
place  so  public  as  the  gateway  imder  the  Bloody  Tower.  The  stair- 
case of  St.  John's  Chapel  would  offer  him  a  spot  which  he  might  con- 
sider as  at  once  secret  and  sacred. 

Some  further  light  was  thrown  upon  this  question  in  1868.  Adjoining 
the  Bloody  Tower  is  the  IVakefeld  Tower.  An  opinion  had  long  been 
entertained  that  a  staircase  existed  in  the  wall  between  these  two  towei-s, 
but  investigation  had  hitherto  failed  in  detecting  it.  Between  or  in  the 
thickness  of  the  walls  connecting  the  Bloody  Tower  with  the  Wake- 
field, was  discovered  a  small  passage  which  leads  past  the  chamber  con- 
taining the  windlass  for  raising  the  portcullis,  and  ascends  in  a  spiral 
course  to  the  top  of  the  ballium-wall ;  thence  it  leads  into  a  passage 
which  connected  the  Bloody  Tower  with  the  Lieutenant's  lodgings,  and 
communicated  immediately  with  the  room  in  which  the  princes  are  tradi- 
tionally sard  to  have  been  murdered.  At  the  bottom  of  the  staircase 
the  stones  of  which  were  sharp  and  clean,  was  a  small  cell,  with  a 
chimney-flue,  which  (both  cell  and  flue)  were  crammed  with  bones  and 
earth.  The  bones  were  at  first  said  to  be  human,  as  might  be  expected ; 
but  upon  careful  examination,  they  were  found  to  be  entirely  the  bones 
of  animals,  principally  deer  and  oxen.     It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
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staircisc  may  have  been  closed  immediately  after  the  murder ;  that  the 
bodies  were  concealed  in  the  flue,  so  closely  adjoining,  in  order  to 
escape  the  notice  that  their  removal  and  burial  elsewhere  would  occa- 
sion ;  and  that  both  flue  and  stairs  may  have  been  at  once  closed  up  by 
Richard's  own  orders.  The  work  is  carefully  executed,  the  openings 
oeing  closed  with  stone,  built  up  so  as  exactly  to  match  the  walls,  and 
thus  escape  obsen-ation.  At  all  events,  it  is  very  singular  that  a  con- 
venient staircase  already  made  should  be  closed,  thereby  necessitating 
tlie  formation  of  another,  on  the  further  side  of  the  tower,  to  reach  the 
chambers  above.  Here  is  fresh  subject  for  surmise,  especially  as  to  the 
animal  bones.  In  front  of  the  foot  of  the  stairs  is  an  arched  opening, 
which  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  doorway ;  but  there  is  nothing  left  to 
show  how  it  communicated  with  any  other  building,  as  it  is  at  a  con- 
siderable height  from  the  groinid.  The  chamber  in  the  basement  of  the 
Bloody  Tower,  entered  by  a  small  door  immediately  behind  the  gate  on 
the  east  side,  was  evidently  intended  for  tlie  use  of  the  guard. 

"  In  a  chamber  of  the  Bloody  Tower,"  says  Mr.  Dixon,  "  occurred  that 
strange  scene  when  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  on  his  way  to  Tower  Hill  for  execu- 
tion, was  carried  into  Courtney's  room,  by  Mary's  command,  in  the  hope 
that,  on  a  chance  of  his  own  life  being  spared,  he  would  implicate  Eliza- 
beth and  Courtney  in  the  Kentish  plot.  The  room  was  full  of  men  ; 
many  lords  of  the  council,  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriffs,  gentlemen  of  the 
guard,  officers  of  the  tower, — all  eager  for  the  words  on  which  Eliza- 
beth's life  as  well  as  Courtney's  life  then  hung.  But  the  undaunted 
poet— a  man  worthy  to  die  for  such  a  woman — would  not  win  his 
pardon  by  a  lie.  Lord  Chandos,  his  bitter  enemy,  says  he  implored 
Lord  Courtney  to  confess  the  truth  ;  the  sheriffs  of  London  declared 
that  he  asked  Courtney  to  forgive  him  for  having  spoken  of  him  and  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  in  connexion  with  his  plot.  A  few  minutes  later,  with 
the  axe  gleaming  close  beside  him,  he  told  the  people  on  Tower  Hill 
ihat  he  had  never  accused  either  Elizabeth  or  Courtney ;  that  he  could 
W)t  truly  do  it,  as  neither  had  known  of  his  rising  until  tiie  commotion 
/lad  begun.     In  another  moment  his  head  was  in  the  dust." 

The  Bloody  Tower  gateway,  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  opposite 
Traitor's  Gate  is  the  main  entrance  to  the  inner  ward  :  it  has  massive 
gates  and  portcullis  complete,  at  the  southern  end  ;  the  gates  are  genuine, 
and  the  portcullis  is  said  to  be  the  only  one  remaining  in  England  fit  for 
use.  The  late  Duke  of  Wellington  described  this  tower  as  the  best,  if 
not  the  only  good  place  of  security  at  the  disposition  of  the  officers  of 
the  Tower,  in  which  state  prisoners  can  be  placed. 

Traitors'  Gate  was  a  small  postern,  with  a  drawbridge,  fronting  til* 
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Thames,  as  Stow  tells  us,  "  seldom  let  down  but  for  the  receipt  of  some 
great  persons,  prisonei-s."  "  Perhaps,"  says  Mr.  Fen-cy,  the  architect, 
"  no  part  of  this  fortified  enclosure  has  suffered  more  from  improper  use 
than  the  Traitors'  Gate.  Few  people  can  be  aware  of  the  solemn 
grandeur  which  this  water-gate  must  have  presented  in  bygone  times, 
when  its  architectural  features  were  unmutilated.  Gateways  and  barbi- 
cans to  castles  are  usually  bold  and  striking  in  their  design ;  but  a 
water-gate  of  this  kind,  in  its  perfect  state,  must  have  been  quite  unique. 
The  structure  consists  in  plan  of  an  oblong  block,  each  corner  having 
an  attached  round  turret  of  large  dimensions.  The  south  archway, 
which  formed  the  water  approach  from  the  Thames,  guarded  by  a 
portcullis,  is  now  eftectually  closed  by  a  wharf  occupying  the  entire 
length  of  the  tower.  The  water  originally  flowed  through  the  base  of 
the  gate-house,  and  extended,  probably,  iK-yond  the  north  side  of  it,  to 
the  traitors'  steps,  as  they  were  called.  Here  the  superincumbent  mass 
of  the  gateway  is  supported  by  an  archway,  spanning  the  entire  width 
of  the  front,  from  turret  to  tuiTct,  a  distance  of  more  than  sixty  feet. 
Such  an  arch,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  gateway,  and  is  a 
piece  of  masterly  construction,  A  staircase  in  the  north-west  turret 
conducts  to  the  galleries,  or  wall-passages,  formed  on  a  level  with  the 
top  of  the  archway.  These  passages  are  lighted  by  loopholes  through 
the  outer  walls  ;  and  have  a  breastwork  on  the  inner  faces,  pierced  and 
crenellated,  so  that  each  side  of  the  gateway  could  be  guarded  by 
soldiers,  commanding  the  space  below  as  well  as  on  the  outside.  The 
f(jur  angular  tuiTets  are  approached  by  the  wall  passages ;  each  tuiTet 
has  two  tiere  of  chambers.  They  are  beautifully  groined,  having  elegant 
vaulting  shafts,  with  capitals  and  bases.  A  lancet  window  on  each 
side  (for  the  rooms  are  octangular  within),  lights  the  apartment.  No 
stranger  on  looking  at  the  Traitors'  Gate  as  it  is  now  encumbered, 
could  possibly  form  an  idea  of  its  ancient  dignity.  The  whole  of  the 
upper  part  is  crammed  with  oflices,  and  disfigured  in  every  possible 
manner ;  and  the  gloom  of  the  Traitors'  Gate  is  now  broken  up  by  the 
blatant  noise  of  steam  machinery  for  hoisting  and  packing  war-weapons." 
As  this  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  prisons  in  England,  so  it  is  tlie 
most  honourable  (says  Hatton,  1708),  few  criminals  having  the  favour 
of  being  here  imprisoned  but  the  nobility,  or  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  who  are  for  high  misdemeanour  kept  in  safe  custo.ly,  by 
order  of  their  own  house,  and  the  governor  or  lieutenant  have  their  fcx^s, 
vi/.,  for  a  duke,  200/.,  an  inferior  peer,  100/.,  and  a  commoner,  50/. 
Tiie  gentleman-porter  liath  for  his  fee  such  prisoners'  upper  garment, 
pr  compounds  for  it,  which  is  commonly  30/.  for  a  peer,  and  rj/.  each 
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for  others.  The  yeomen-wardei-s  attend  prisoners  whose  crimes  or 
misdemeanours  are  something  against  the  Queen  (or  government)  who 
allow  the  prisoners,  viz.  to  a  duke,  4/.,  other  lords,  2/.  4J.  5^.,  and  to 
knights  and  gentlemen,  13J.  t^d.  per  week  while  they  are  under  con- 
finement. Notwithstanding  the  numerous  landmarks  of  our  history, 
which  have  been  swept  away  within  the  Tower  walls,  here  and  there 
ancient  features  remain  to  keep  in  memory  the  many  innocent  victims 
murdered  here  in  times  of  despotism  and  tyranny,  and  which  "  pass  like 
dark  phantoms  before  the  wind." 

"On  through  that  gate,  through  which  before 
Went  Sidney,  Russell,  Raleigh,  Cranmer,  More." 

Rogers's  Human  Life. 

The  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Westminster  for  trial,  and  through 
the  gate  they  w(;re  brought  back  accompanied  by  the  headsman  and  the 
axe.  "  It  would  seem,"  says  Mr.  Ferrey,  "  that  the  enormous  size  of 
the  north  archway  must  have  been  for  the  admission  of  several  barges 
or  vessels  to  pass  within  the  present  boundary  of  the  gateway-walls 
when  the  outer  portcullis  was  closed,  and  that  the  Thames  once  pene- 
trated further  to  the  north." 

Mr.  Dixon  reminds  us  that — "When  it  wasfoimd  necessary,  from  any 
cause,  to  carry  a  prisoner  through  the  streets,  the  sheriffs  received  him 
from  the  king's  lieutenants  at  the  entrance  to  the  City,  gave  a  receipt 
for  him,  and  took  another  on  delivering  him  up  at  the  gates  of  the 
tower.  The  receipt  of  the  governor  for  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth— his  living  body — is  still  extant." 

The  BcJlTowcr,  containing  the  alarm-bell  of  the  garrison,  is  next  in  order. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo,  F.S.A.,  thus  picturesquely  introduces  two  of 
tlic  illustrious  tenants  of  this  historical  prison  house — this  gloomy  dun- 
geon, and  the  scarcely  less  gloomy  chamber  immediately  above  it.  Of 
course,  the  identification  of  particular  prisoners  with  particular  spots 
is  legendary,  and  we  can  rarely  adduce  precise  historical  proof  of 
the  correctness  of  such  views.  Assuming  as  a  fact  what  tradition 
asserts, — these  walls  once  looked  upon  two  faces,  among,  doubtless, 
many  others,  whose  owners  possess  considerable  attractions  for  the 
minds  of  Englishmen.  The  first  of  these  two  was  the  venerable  Fisher, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  fell  under  the  headsman's  axe  for  denying  the 
spiritual  supremacy  of  Henry  VHI. 

The  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  one  of  the  foremost  men  of  his  age,  and 
was  for  many  yeare  confessor  to  the  king's  grandmother,  the  Countess 
of  Richmond  ;  and  it  is  supposetl  that  her  munificence  towards  our  two 
universities — by  founding  St.  John's  and  Christ's  Colleges  at  Cambridge^ 
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anil  the  professoi-ships  of  divinity  in  both  Oxford  and  Cambridge — was 
mainly  owing  to  his  pious  advice  and  direction.  He  sided,  as  was 
likely,  against  the  King  in  the  matter  of  Queen  Katharine,  whose  cause 
he  warmly  advocated,  and,  as  also  was  likely,  drew  down  upon  himself 
the  displeasure  of  his  unscrupulous  sovereign.  At  length,  when  called 
before  the  Lambeth  council,  and  commanded  to  acknowledge  the  King's 
supremacy,  he  resolutely  refused  to  do  so,  and  was  forthwith  committed 
to  the  Tower. 

"  He  had  now  reached  his  eightieth  year,  and  the  cold  damp  dungeon 
into  which  he  was  thrust  was  not  calculated  to  prolong  iiis  days.  Per- 
haps his  enemies  desired  that  death  should  naturally  remove  him,  and 
remove  from  them  also  the  odium  which  could  not  fail  to  attach  to  all 
who  should  be  instrumental  in  his  more  direct  and  manifest  destruction. 
His  constitution,  however,  was  proof  against  his  position,  and  for  many 
months  he  bore  his  privations  as  became  a  good  soldier  in  a  cause  on 
which  his  heart  and  soul  were  set.  Out  of  his  painful  dungeon  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Secretary  Cromwell  in  these  words : — '  Furthermore,  I 
beseech  you,  to  be  good  master  to  me  in  my  necessity,  for  I  have  neither 
suit  nor  yet  other  clothes  that  are  necessary  for  me  to  wear  but  that  be 
ragged  and  rent  shamefully.  My  diet  also,  God  knoweth  how  slender 
it  is  at  many  times ;  and  now  in  mine  age  my  stomack  may  not 
away  with  but  a  few  kinds  of  meat,  which,  if  I  want,  I  decay  forth- 
with, and  fall  into  coughs  and  diseases  of  my  body,  and  cannot  keep 
myself  in  health.  And  as  our  Lord  knoweth,  I  have  nothing  left  unto 
me  to  provide  any  better,  but  as  my  brother  of  his  own  purse  laycth 
out  for  me  to  his  grciit  hindrance.  Therefore,  good  Master  Secretary, 
I  beseech  you  to  have  some  pity  upon  me,  and  let  nie  have  such  things  as 
are  necessary  for  me  in  mine  age,  and  especially  for  my  health.  *  *  *  • 
Then  shall  you  bind  me  for  ever  to  l)e  your  poor  beadsman  unto 
Almighty  God,  who  ever  have  you  in  his  protection  and  custody.' 

"  This^  was  written  in  the  depth  of  a  bitter  winter,  for  the  aged  writer 
concludes:— 'This,  I  beseech  you,  to  grant  me  of  your  charity.  And 
tiuis  our  Lord  send  you  a  merry  Christmas,  and  a  comfortable,  to  your 
heart's  desire. — At  the  Tower,  the  22  day  of  December.'  " 

Condemned  by  his  peers,  and  brought  back  to  the  Water-gate,  he 
turned  round  and  dismissed  his  escort,  as  though  they  had  been  a  guard 
of  honour,  and  he  were  only  coming  in  from  a  feast,  saying,  that  as  he 
had  nothing  else  left  he  should  give  them  his  hearty  thanks. 

This  Bell  Tower,  one  of  the  safest  dungeons  in  the  stronghold,  was 
considered  as  next  in  rank  to  the  Bloody  Tower.  Eli/alx;th  is  said  to 
have  been  fust  of  all  lodged  in  its  strong  room,  until  the  murmurs  of  all 
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London  ind  the  threats  of  Lord  Howard  and  the  fleet  persuaded  Maiy 
to  treat  her  with  some  show  of  justice.  It  was  the  prison,  as  we  see,  of 
Courtney  and  Lady  Lennox,  both  of  the  royal  race,  of  the  blood  of 
Edward  IV. 

"  The  scene  again  changes,  and  this  time  a  very  different  prisoner  enters 
the  portals  of  the  Bell  tower.  It  is  now  the  fair  and  blooming  face  of 
a  young  and  noble  lady,  afterwards  the  Queen  of  this  great  country, 
then  known  by  the  name  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  Her  sister,  ever 
sullen  and  suspicious,  had  removed  her,  to  the  danger  of  her  life, 
fi-om  her  home  at  Ashridge,  in  Hertfordshire,  and  after  necessary  delay 
at  Redborne,  St.  Alban's,  South  Mimms,  and  Highgatc,  she  at  length, 
some  days  after  the  beginning  of  her  journey,  arrived  at  Whitehall. 
A^'ithin  a  fortnight  she  was  lotlged  in  her  prison  in  the  Tower.  Doubt- 
less you  know  the  story  ;  but  her  entrance  into  the  fortress  deserves  a 
moment's  mention.  The  barge  was  directed  to  enter  by  Traitors' 
Gate,  much  to  the  amioyance  of  the  fair  prisoner.  It  rained  hard  (an 
old  chronicler  sajs),  and  a  certain  unnamed  lord  offered  her  his 
cloak;  but  she  put  her  hand  back  with  a  good  dash,  and  then,  as 
she  set  her  foot  on  the  dreaded  staiis,  she  cried  out  aloud,  '  Here 
landeth  as  good  a  subject,  being  a  prisoner,  as  ever  landed  at  these 
stairs;  and  before  Thee,  O  God,  I  speak  it,  having  none  other  friend  but 
Thee.'  A  few  minutes  afterwards  found  her  a  fast  prisoner,  and  as  tradi- 
tion tells  us,  in  the  very  tuiTct  to  which  we  have  drawn  attention." 

Walter  Raleigh  was  thrice  imprisoned  in  the  Tower.  Beauchamp 
Tower  and  the  White  Tower  were  his  prison-houses ;  but  his  twelve 
long  years  of  imprisonment  were  passed  in  the  Bloody  Tower.  "  It 
was  hither  that  Prince  Henry  came  to  spend  his  hours  with  the  great 
prisoner ;  and  where  he  one  day  said  to  his  attendants,  as  he  rode  away, 
that  no  king  save  his  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in  such  a  cage.  It 
was  to  these  narrow  chambers  that  Lady  Raleigh,  the  bright  Bessie 
Throgmorton  of  his  youth,  leaving  all  the  splendours  of  Sherborne 
Castle,  came  to  reside  with  her  hero.  Here  her  son  Carew  w^as  born."* 
Here  Raleigh  devoted  much  time  to  chemistry  and  pharmaceutical  pre- 
parations. "He  has  converted,"  says  Sir  William  Wade,  Lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  "  a  little  hen-house  in  the  garden  into  a  still-house,  and 
here  he  doth  spend  his  time  all  the  day  in  distillations  ;  ....  he  dot'i 
show  himself  upon  the  wall  in  his  garden  to  the  view  of  the  people:" 
here  Raleigh  prepared  his  "  Rai"e  Cordiai,"t  wrote  his  political  discourses, 


*  Dixon, 
t  Raleigh's  "  Rare  Cordial,"  with  other  ingredients  introduced  by  Sir  Kenelin 
Diijby  and  Sir  A.  Frazer,  is  the  Con/cctio  aromalica  of  the  present  day. 
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and  commenced  his  famous  "  History  of  the  World."  He  was  at 
length  hberated,  but  again  committed  to  the  Tower,  about  two  months 
before  his  execution  at  Westminster. 

Raleigh's  shifting  imprisonments  must  have  been  very  irksome.  Thus, 
in  1603,  in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  Raleigh  was  first  confined  in  his 
own  house,  then  conveyed  to  the  Tower,  next  sent  to  Wincliester  gaol, 
returned  from  thence  to  the  Tower,  imprisoned  for  lietwecn  two  and 
three  months  in  the  Fleet,  and  again  removed  to  the  Tower,  where  he 
remained  until  released  thirteen  years  afterwards,  to  luidertake  his  new 
expedition  to  Guiana.  Mr:  Payne  Collier  possesses  a  copy  of  that 
rare  tract,  "A  Good  Speed  to  Virginia,"  410,  1609,  with  the  auto- 
graph on  the  title-page,  "  W.  Ralegh,  Tuit.  Lond. ;"  showing  that  at 
the  time  this  tract  was  published  and  read  by  Raleigh,  he  recorded  him- 
self a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London.* 

Raleigh's  constant  study  was  in  the  pages  of  that  Divine  Book,  by 
which,  as  he  told  the  clergyman  who  rebuked  him  for  his  seeming  light- 
ness, on  the  eve  of  his  bdieadal,  he  had  prepared  himself  to  look  fear- 
lessly on  death.  His  last  houre  were  each  an  episode,  and  his  acts  and 
words  have  been  carefully  recorded.  On  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
his  keeper  brought  a  cup  of  sack  to  him,  and  inquired  how  he  was 
pleased  with  it  ?  "  As  well  as  he  who  drank  of  St.  Giles's  bowl  as  he 
rode  to  Tyburne,"  answered  the  knight,  "  and  said,  '  it  was  a  good  drink, 
if  a  man  might  but  tarry  by  it.'  "  "Prithee,  never  fear,  Beeston,"  cried 
he  to  his  old  friend  Sir  Hugh,  who  was  repulsed  from  the  scaffold  by  the 
sheriff,  "  I  shall  have  a  place !"  A  bald  man,  from  extreme  age,  pressed 
forward  "to  see  him,"  he  said,  "and  pray  Gcxl  for  him."  Raleigh 
took  a  richly-embroidered  cap  from  his  own  head,  and  placing  it  on  that 
of  the  old  man,  said,  '■  Take  this,  good  friend,  to  remember  me, 
for  you  have  more  need  of  it  than  1."  "  Farewell,  my  lords,"  was 
his  cheerful  parting  to  a  courtly  group,  who  affectionately  took  their 
sad  leave  of  him,  "  I  have  a  long  journey  before  me,  and  I  must  e'en 
say  good-bye."  "  Now,  I  am  going  to  God,"  said  that  heroic  spirit,  as 
he  trod  the  scaffold ;  and,  gently  touching  the  axe,  added,  "  This 
is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  it  will  cure  all  diseases."  The  very  heads- 
man shrank  from  beheading  one  so  illustrious  and  brave,  until  the  un- 


*  Sir  Richaid  Baker,  in  liis  "Chronicle,"  oddly  says  of  Raleigh's  first  im- 
piisonmcnt  for  treason,  that  "he  was  kept  in  the  'lower,  where,  to  his  great 
nonour,  he  spent  his  time  in  writing,  and  had  been  </  lutpfiyviiin  if  he  /i,id  never 
been  released.  But  such  is  our  slate,  that  no  man's  fortune  is  understood, 
wJR-ilifr  it  be  good  or  bad,  until  it  be  discovcrod  by  the  event."  Baker 
had  sad  experiences  of  loss  of  liberty,  many  of  which  are  shown  in  his 
"  Chronicle. ' 
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quailing  soldier  addressed  him,  "  What,  dost  thou  fear?  Strike,  man  !* 
In  another  moment,  the  mighty  soul  had  fled  from  its  mangled  tenement 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  perished  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age — a  moum- 
ful  monument  of  the  proverbial  mutability  of  fortune,  and  a  testimony 
that  the  most  brilliant  capacities,  unless  accompanied  by  moral  recti- 
tude, are  insufficient  and  unstable.  However  much  we  may  be  inclined 
to  dissent  from  that  sweeping  sentence  of  Dr.  Lingard,  that,  in  this 
catastrophe,  "  the  provocation  was  great,  and  the  punishment  not  under- 
stood," we  can,  nevertheless,  coincide  with  that  eminent  historian  in 
looking  with  admiration  upon  the  magnanimous  self-possession  of 
Raleigh.  We  can  peruse  with  joy  that  splendid  panegyric  uttered  by 
the  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who  attended  Sir  Walter  on  the  scaffc)ld,  and 
who  declared  that  "  his  was  the  most  fearless  of  deaths  that  ever  was 
known,  and  the  most  resolute  and  confident,  yet  with  reverence  and 
conscience ! "  We  can  rejoice  that  the  contemporary  population  were 
sufficiently  dispassionate  to  regard  that  execution,  according  to  Hume, 
as  a  deed  of  "  cruelty  and  injustice,  meanness  and  indiscretion  !"  We 
can  rejoice  to  hear  Macaulay  asserting  that  tliat  decollation,  "under all 
the  circumstances,  must  be  considered  as  a  dastardly  murder  !"  ^^'^c 
can  almost  rejoice  at  that  dramatic  incident  at  Whitehall,  where,  several 
years  after  this  imperial  assassination,  James  was  startled  by  the  intro- 
duction of  Raleigh's  only  surviving  son,  Carew,  at  court,  and  turned 
from  him  with  loathing,  muttering  that  he  resembled  his  father's  ghost ! 
An  anecdote  which  proves,  as  Miss  Aikin  keenly  remarks,  '  how  loudly 
the  conscience  of  the  King  upbraided  him  with  the  sacrifice  of  Sir 
\\' alter.'  We  can  rejoice  in  these  considerations,  painful  and  lament- 
able as  they  are,  because,  in  the  indignation  which  they  aroused  against 
the  murderer  of  Raleigh,  we  recognise  the  safeguard  of  the  future 
illustrious.  Because  Sovereigns  must  tremble  in  their  palaces,  and 
Ambassadors  swallow  vengeance  in  their  cabinets,  before  another  sub- 
ject, however  exalted  or  however  base,  shall  suffer  wrongfully  for  their 
satisfaction ;  before  another  Raleigh  can  perish  by  an  ignominious 
punishment,  deriving  an  additional  glory  to  his  memory  out  of  the  very 
abjectness  and  degradation  of  his  antagonists.* 

The  Beauchamp  loiver  has  a  most  minute  individual  history  written 
upon  its  sides.  It  has  been  fancifully  said  that  "  walls  have  ears."  The 
walls  of  the  prison-lodgings  in  the  Tower,  however,  bear  more  direct 
testimony  of  their  former  occupants;  for  here  the  thoughts,  sonows, 
and  suffl'rings  of  many  a  noble  soul,  crushed  spirit,  aie  literally  cut 
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in  stone.  The  Beauchamp  Tower  has  many  records  prcsencd  of 
noteworthy  persons  confined  upon  its  walls;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  several  of  these  records  have  been  i-emoved  from  the  rooms  where 
they  were  incised,  so  that  the  interest  of  the  locality  is  maned.  This 
tower  originally  derived  its  name  from  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  Wanvick,  who  was  imprisoned  here  in  1397.  It  consists  of  three 
apartments,  one  above  the  other,  besides  a  few  small  passages  and  cells; 
and  in  the  ground-floor  chamber  have  been  discovered  in  the  stonework 
secret  passages  for  listening  spies.  This  room  is  partly  below  tiie 
ground,  and  must  have  been  a  dismal  place  of  imprisonment.  A  cir- 
cular staircase  leads  to  the  other  apartments,  in  which  have  been  con- 
fined so  many  eminent  persons.  Many  of  these  have  here  endeavoured 
to  shorten  the  tedious  hours  by  records  on  the  stone  walls,  of  their 
names  and  sentiments ;  and  hard  must  be  the  heart  which  could  look 
unmoved  at  many  of  the  memorials :  they  have  been  cleansed  by  an  in- 
genious chemical  process  from  dirt  and  paint.  During  this  operation 
many  new  names  have  been  brought  to  light  which  have  been  for  long 
hidden  from  plaster,  Sec.  Amongst  these  is  a  sculptured  rebus — a  bell 
inscribed  TA.  and  Thomas  above,  the  memorial  of  Dr.  Abel,  chaplain 
to  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon.  Thomas  Abel  was  a  man  of  learning, 
a  great  master  of  instrumental  music,  and  well  skilled  in  modern  lan- 
guages. He  was  introduced  at  Court,  and  he  became  domestic  chaplain 
to  Queen  Catherine  of  Arragon,  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  When  the 
validity  of  their  marriage  became  a  question,  the  affection  which  Dr. 
Abel  bore  towartls  his  mistress,  led  him  into  the  controversy  to  which 
It  gave  rise,  and  he  oppose  1  the  divorce  both  by  words  and  writings. 
By  giving  in  to  the  delusion  of  the  "  Holy  IVlaid  of  Kent"  he  incurred 
a  misprision,  and  was  afterwards  condemned  and  executed  in  Smitlitield, 
together  with  others,  for  denying  the  K'ng's  supremacy,  and  affirming 
his  marriage  with  Queen  Catheiine  to  be  valid.  Couplets,  maxims, 
allegories,  and  spiritual  truths  are  sometimes  added. 

Another  sculpture,  a  kneeling  figure,  portrays  Robert  Bainbridge, 
who  was  imprisoned  for  writing  a  letter  offensive  to  Queen  Elizabeth. 
"Thomas  Talbot,  I462,"  is  the  oldest  inscription  which  has  been  found 
in  the  prison:  Talbot  was  here  in  1464;  he  had  kept  Henry  VI  pri- 
soner at  Waddington  Hall,  in  Lancashire. 

In  the  State  Prison  room  is  lANE.  lANE,  cut  in  letters  of  Eliza- 
bethan character,  which  attract  more  attention  from  visitors  than 
memorials  of  more  elaborate  design  and  execution.  These  letters 
are  supposed  to  have  been  cut  by  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  as  a 
Bolace,  when  he  was  confined  in  a  separate  prison  from  his  unhappy 
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wife.  This  is  the  only  memorial  preserved  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  in  the 
Tower. 

One  of  the  most  elaborate  devices  is  that  of  John  Dvdle,  Earl  of 
^Var\vick,  tried  and  condemned  in  \f,^,^  for  endeavouring  to  deprive 
Mary  of  the  crown;  but  being  reprieved,  he  died  in  his  prison-room, 
where  he  had  wrought  upon  the  wall  his  family's  cognizance,  the  lion, 
and  bear  and  ragged  staff,  imderneath  which  is  his  name ;  the  whole 
surrounded  by  oak-sprigs,  roses,  geraniums,  honeysuckles,  emblematic 
of  the  Christian  names  of  his  four  brothers,  as  appeals  from  this  un- 
finished inscription: — 

"  Yow  that  these  beasts  do  wel  behold  and  se, 
May  deme  with  ease  v  lierefore  here  made  they  b« 
Withe  borders  eke  wherein  (there  may  be  found) 
4  brothers'  names,  wlio  list  to  scrche  the  grovnd." 

The  names  of  the  four  brothers  were  Ambrose,  Robert,  Guildford,  and 
Henry:  thus,  A,  acorn;  R,  rose;  G,  geranium;  H,  honeysuckle:  othci-s 
think  the  rose  indicates  Ambrose,  and  the  oak  Robert  {robur).  In 
another  part  is  carved  an  oak-tree  bearing  acorns,  signed  R.D. ;  the 
work  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester. 

The  following  apophthegms  are  curious  :  "  I  hs  1571,  die  10  Aprilis. 
Wise  men  ought  circumspectly  to  see  what  they  do,  to  examine  before' 
they  speake,  to  prove  before  thjy  take  in  hand,  to  beware  whose  com- 
pany they  use,  and  above  all  things,  to  whom  they  trustc.  Charles 
Bailly."  Another  of  Hailly's  apophthegms  is :  "  The  most  vnhapy  man 
in  the  world  is  he  that  is  not  pacient  in  adversities ;  for  men  are  not  killed 
with  the  adversities  they  have,  but  with  yc  impacience  which  they  svffer." 

Here  are  several  devices  of  the  Peverils,  on  a  crucifix  bearing  a 
heart,  wheatsheaves,  a  portrait,  initials,  &c.  A  reference  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  novels  of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel  and  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
shows  that  their  distinguished  author  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
the  various  portions  of  the  Tower.  The  lower  right-hand  inscription 
is  one  of  several  bearing  the  name  of  Peveril.  The  wheatsheaves  are 
the  annorial  bearings  of  the  Peverils  of  Derbyshire.  Scott  doubtless 
foimd  these  stones  very  suggestive.  The  room,  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Blcody  Tower,  in  which  the  young  Princes  are  said  to  have  been 
murdered  by  Richard  HL,  agrees  with  the  account  of  the  place 
of  meeting  between  George  Heriot,  his  god- daughter,  and  Nigel. 
There  is  here  a  secret  closet  near  the  roof,  of  no  seeming  use,  except  to 
conceal  an  observer  from  the  prisoners,  which  may  have  afforded  the 
idea  of  the  "  lug"  in  which  James  L  ensconced  himself 

These  inscriptions  tell  their  own  sad  stories :— 
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"  O  .  Lord  .  whic  .  art  .  of .  heavii  .  King  .  Graunt  .  gras  .  and  .  lyfc . 
everlaatig  .  to  .  Miagh  .  thy  .  servant  .  in  .  prison  .  alon  .  with  *  *  *  • 
Tomas  Miagh."    Again: — 

"  Thomas  Miagli,  whiche  lieth  here  alon, 
That  fayne  wovid  from  hens  be  gon, 
By  tortyre  strauii,c;e  mi  troth  was 
tryed,  yet  of  my  libertie  denied.     1581,  Thomas  Myagh.'' 

He  was  a  prisoner  for  treason,  tortured  with  Skevington's  irons  and  the 
rack.* 

"  Thomas  Willyngar,  goldsmithe.  My  hart  is  yours  tel  dethe."  By 
the  side  is  a  figure  of  a  bleeding  "  hart,"  and  another  of  "  dethe  ;"  and 
"T.  W."  and  "P.  A." 

"Thomas  Rose, 
Witliin  tliis  Tower  strong 
Ke])t  close 
By  tliose  to  whom  he  did  no  wrong.     May  8th,  1666." 

"J.  C.  1538."  "  Learne  to  feare  God."  "  Reprens  .  le  .  sage  et . 
il  .  te  .  armera. — Take  wisdom,  and  he  shall  arm  you." 

The  memorial  of  Thomas  Salmon,  1622,  now  let  into  the  wall  of  the 
middle  room,  was  formerly  in  the  upper  prison-lodging :  it  records  a 
long  captivity,  and  consists  of  a  shield  suiTounded  by  a  circle ;  above 
the  circle  the  name  "  T.  Salmon ;"  a  crest  formed  of  three  salmons,  and 
the  date  1622  ;  underneath  the  circle  the  motto  Nee  temere,  nee  timore 
— "  Neither  rashly,  nor  with  fear."    Also  a  star  containing  the  abbrevia- 


•  Torture  was  never  allowed  by  the  laws  of  England,  but  it  was  inflicted  in 
England  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  both  inclusive, 
by  virtue  of  what  was  then  considered  the  royal  prerogative,  which  at  that  period 
was  also  considered  to  be  above  the  law.  No  earlier  torture  warrants  have  been 
discovered  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  Mr.  Jardine,  the  Recorder  of  Batli, 
has  shown  fifty  instances  of  the  infliction  of  torture.  In  Scotland,  torture  was 
allowed  by  law  until  its  abolition  at  the  Union  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  ;  and 
the  last  torture  warrant,  stated  to  be  signed  with  the  sign  manual  of  King 
William  III.,  is  dated  at  Kensington  Palace,  and  is  for  the  torturing  of  Norvill 
Pain.  With  the  form  of  that  terrible  instrument  of  torture — the  Rack — wc  are 
familiar  from  the  plates  to  the  early  editions  of  Fo.\e's  "  Book  of  Martyrs." 

Dr.  Lingard,  in  his  account  of  the  different  kinds  of  torture  used  in  the  Tower 
in  the  times  of  the  Tudors,  says  : — "A  fourth  kind  of  torture  was  a  cell  called 
'  Little  Ease.'  It  was  of  so  small  dimensions  and  so  constructed  that  the  prisoner 
could  neither  stand,  sit,  nor  lie  in  it  at  full  length.  He  was  compelled  to  draw 
himself  up  in  a  squatting  posture,  and  so  remained  during  several  days. '  Randle 
Holme  tells  us  there  was  a  similar  place  at  Chester,  where  it  was  used  for  the 
punishment  of  petty  ofTences.  In  the  House  of  Correction  is  a  place  cut  into  a 
rock,  with  a  grate-door  before  it ;  into  this  place  are  put  renegadoes,  appren- 
tices, &c.,  that  disobey  their  parents  and  masters,  robbers  of  orchards,  and  such 
like  rebelhous  youths ;  in  which  they  can  neither  stand,  sit,  kneel,  nor  lie  down, 
tut  be  all  in  a  ruck,  or  knit  together,  so  and  in  such  a  lamentable  condition, 
that  half  an  hour  will  tame  the  stoutest  and  stubbomest  stomach,  and  will  make 
bim  have  a  desire  to  be  freed  from  the  place.'  " 
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tion  of  Christ  in  Greek,  siinounded  by  the  sentence,  Sic  vive  vt  vivas — 
"  So  live  that  thou  mayst  Hve."  In  the  opposite  corner  are  the  words, 
Et  mor'ire  tie  morierh — "  And  die  that  thou  mayst  die  not."  Surround- 
ing a  representation  of  Death's  head,  above  the  device,  is  the  enumera- 
tion of  Salmon's  confinement:  *'  Close  prisoner  8  moneths,  32  wekes — 
224  daycs,  5376  houres." 

On  the  ground-floor  is  "  Robart  Dudley."  He  was  the  third  son  of 
John  Dudley  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who  was  beheaded  on  Tower 
Hill  in  1553,  for  high  treason.  At  his  death  his  sons  were  still  left  in 
confinement ;  Robert  was,  in  1554,  arraigned  in  Guildhall  for  high 
treason,  and  condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered.  He  lay 
luider  this  sentence  till  the  follov/ing  year,  when  he  and  his  brothers  were 
liberated  by  command  of  Queen  Mary,  and  aftenvards  rose  in  high 
favour  at  Court.     On  the  ground-floor,  also,  is  this  significant  couplet : 

"  Tlie  man  whom  this  house  cannot  mend, 
Hath  evil  becom,  and  worse  will  end." 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  prison  was  the  two  upper  chambers. 

One  of  the  most  striking  personages  amongst  the  foreign  prisoners  was 
Charles  of  Orleans,  the  brave  soldier  and  poet-prince,  who  was  captured 
at  Agincourt,  and  remained  prisoner  in  the  Tower  five-and-twenty 
years.  Mr.  Dixon,  availing  himself  of  a  copy  of  the  Prince's  French 
Poems,  nobly  illuminated,  in  the  MS.  department  of  the  British  Museum, 
tates  that  one  of  the  drawings  in  this  MS.  is  of  peculiar  interest:  in  the 
first  place,  as  being  tbe  oldejt  vie-iu  of  the  Toiver  extant ;  in  the  second 
place,  as  fixing  the  exact  chamber  in  the  White  Tower  in  which  the 
poet  was  confined,  and  displaying  dramatically  the  life  which  he  led. 
First,  we  see  the  Prince  at  his  desk,  composing  his  poems,  with  his  gen- 
tlemen in  attendance,  and  his  guards  on  duty.  Next,  we  observe  him 
on  a  window-sill,  looking  outwards  into  space.  Then  we  have  him  at 
the  foot  of  the  White  Tower,  embracing  the  messenger  who  brings  him 
the  ransom.  Again,  we  see  him  mounting  his  horse.  Then  we  have 
him  and  his  friendly  messenger  riding  away  from  the  Tower.  Lastly, 
he  is  seated  in  a  barge,  which  lusty  rowers  are  pulling  down  the  stream 
for  the  boat  which  is  to  carry  him  to  France. 

It  is  commonly  stated  that  the  Beauchamp  Toiver  was  formerly  the 
place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners,  and  that  Sir  William  Wallace 
and  Queen  Anne  Boleyn  were  amongst  its  inmates.  Mr.  Sidney  Gibson, 
however,  maintains  there  to  be  "  no  historical  authority  for  saying  that 
the  Scottish  hero  was  ever  confined  in  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  it 
seems  certain  that  the  unfortunate  Queen  was  a  prisoner  in  the  royal 
apaitments,  which  were  in  a  different  part  of  the    fortiess."    Mr 
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Gibson  proceeds  to  show  that  when  Wallace  was  taken,  and  conducted 
to  London,  he  was  lodged  in  the  house  of  a  citizen  in  Fenchurch- 
street,  and  next  brought  on  horseback  to  Westminster,  and  in  the  Great 
Hall  was  impeached ;  and  Holinshed  says,  '  condemed  and  thereupon 
hanged'  at  Smithfield  ;  so  that  '  he  never  was  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.' 
Queen  Anne  Boleyn  occupied  the  royal  apartments  while  she  was 
prisoner  here ;  Speed  states  that  she  continued  to  occupy  the  same 
apartments  after  she  was  condemned  to  death ;  and  was  beheaded  on 
"the  Green  by  the  White  Tower." 

The  economy  of  the  Tower  as  a  state  prison  presents  a  strange  con- 
trast with  its  magnificence  as  a  royal  palace.  "  The  case  of  Sir  Henry 
Wyat,"  says  Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  to  the 
Archaeological  Institute,  "  father  of  the  wit,  poet,  and  courtier,  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat,  takes  us  back  to  the  latter  days  of  the  Red  and  W  hite 
Roses.  Wyat  was  a  Lancastrian  in  politics,  and  under  the  reign  of 
Richard  the  Third  he  spent  not  a  little  of  his  time  in  the  Tower."  The 
Wyat  Papers  say — "  He  was  imprisoned  often ;  once  in  a  cold  and 
narrow  tower,  where  he  had  neither  bed  to  lie  on,  nor  clothes  sufficient 
to  warm  him,  nor  meat  for  his  mouth.  He  had  starved  there  had  not 
God,  who  sent  a  crow  to  feed  his  prophet,  sent  this  and  his  country's 
martyr  a  cat  both  to  feed  and  to  warm  him.  It  was  his  own  relation 
unto  them  from  whom  I  had  it.  A  cat  came  one  day  down  into  the 
dungeon  unto  him,  and  as  it  wei"e  offered  herself  unto  him.  He  was 
glad  of  her,  laid  her  in  his  bosom  to  warm  him,  and,  by  making  much 
of  her  won  her  love.  After  this  she  would  come  every  day  unto  him 
divers  times,  and,  when  she  could  get  one,  bring  him  a  pigeon.  He 
complained  to  his  keeper  of  his  cold  and  short  fare.  The  answer  was, 
*  he  durst  not  better  it.' — '  But,'  said  Sir  Henry,  '  if  I  can  provide  any, 
will  you  promise  to  dress  it  for  me  ?' — '  I  may  well  enough,'  said  he, 
the  keeper,  '  you  are  safe  for  that  matter ;  and  being  urged  again,  pro- 
mised him,  and  kept  his  promise,  dressed  for  him,  from  time  to  time, 
such  pigeons  as  his.iccator  the  cat  provided  for  him.  Sir  Henry  W^yat 
in  his  prosperity  foi  this  would  ever  make  much  of  cats,  as  other  men 
will  of  their  spaniels  or  hounds  ;  and  perhaps  you  shall  not  find  his 
picture  anywhere  but,  like  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  with  his  dog,  with  a 
cat  beside  him.'  The  prisoner  had  this  faithful  cat  painted,  with 
a  pigeon  in  his  paws,  ofl'cring  it  through  the  grated  window  of  his 
dungeon." 

By  way  of  relief  to  our  gloomy  chronicle,  we  conclude  with  a  nar- 
rative of  a  strange  incident,  which  Samuel  Pcpys  has  recorded  in  his 
Diarj:   "  October  30,   1O62.     To  my  Lord   Sandwich,  who  was   in 
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his  chamber  all  alone,  and  did  inform  me  that  our  old  acquaintance, 
Mr.  Wade,  hath  discovered  to  him  7000/.  hid  in  the  Tower,  of  which 
he  was  to  have  two  for  the  discovery,  my  Lord  two,  and  the  King  the 
Dther  three,  when  it  was  found  ;  and  that  the  King's  wairant  to  search, 
runs  for  me  and  one  Mr.  Lee.  So  we  went,  and  the  guard  at  the 
Tower-gate  making  me  leave  my  sword,  I  was  forced  to  stay  so  long  at 
the  alehouse  close  by,  till  my  boy  run  home  for  my  cloak.  Then 
walked  to  Minchen  Lane,  and  got  from  Sir  H.  Bennet,  the  King's 
warrant,  for  the  paying  of  2000/,  to  my  Lord,  and  other  two  of  the 
discoverers.  (This  docs  not  agree  with  the  first  statement  as  to  sharing 
the  money.)  After  dinner  we  broke  the  matter  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  did  not,  and  durst  not,  appear  the  least  averse  to  it.  So  Lee  and  I 
and  Mr.  Wade  were  joined  by  Evett,  the  guide,  W.  Griflin,  and  a 
porter  with  pickaxes.  Coming  to  the  Tower,  our  guide  demands  a 
candle,  and  down  into  the  cellars  he  goes.  He  went  into  several  little 
cellars  and  then  out  of  doors  to  view,  but  none  did  answer  so  well  to 
the  marks  as  one  arched  vault,  where,  after  much  talk,  to  digging  we 
went,  till  almost  eight  o'clock  at  night,  but  could  find  nothing ;  yet  the 
guides  were  not  discouraged.  Locking  the  door,  we  left  for  the  night, 
and  up  to  the  Deputy-Governor,  and  he  do  undertake  to  keep  the  key, 
that  none  shall  go  down  without  his  privity.  November  1st.  To  the 
Tower  to  make  one  triall  more,  where  we  staid  several  hours,  and  dug 
a  great  deal  under  the  arches,  but  we  missed  of  all,  and  so  went  away 
the  second  time  like  fools.  To  the  Dolphin  Tavern.  Met  \\'ade  and 
Evett,  who  do  say  that  they  had  it  from  Barkcstead's  own  mouth.  He 
did  much  to  convince  me  that  there  is  good  ground  for  what  he  goes 
about.  November  4th.  Mr.  Lee  and  I  to  the  Tower  to  make  our  third 
attempt  upon  the  cellar.  A  woman,  Barkcstead's  confidante,  was  pri- 
vately brought,  who  do  positively  say  that  this  is  the  place  wheie  the  said 
money  was  hid,  and  where  he  and  she  did  put  up  the  7000/.  in  butter 
firkins.  We,  full  of  hope,  did  resolve  to  dig  all  over  the  cellar,  which, 
by  seven  o'clock  at  night  we  performed.  At  noon  we  sent  for  a  dinner, 
dined  merrily  on  the  head  of  a  barrel,  and  to  work  again.  But,  at  last, 
having  dug  the  cellar  quite  through,  removing  the  barrels  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  we  were  forced  to  pay  our  porters,  and  give  over  oiu'  ex- 
pectations, though,  I  do  believe,  there  must  be  money  hid  somewhere." 
Under  December  17th,  we  read: — "This  morning  come  Lee,  Wade, 
and  Evett,  intending  to  have  gone  upon  our  new  design  upon  the 
Tower,  but  it  raining,  and  the  work  being  to  be  done  in  the  open 
garden,  we  put  it  off  to  Friday  next"  Such  is  the  last  we  hear  of  thii 
odd  affair 
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In  a  singularly  curious,  although  probably  fabulous  tract,  the  building 
of  St.  Mary  Overic's  Church,  in  Southwark,  and  of  the  first  London 
Bridge,  is  attributed  to  the  daughter  of  John  Overs,  who  rented  of  the 
City  a  ferry  across  the  Thames  at  this  spot,  and  thus  grew  rich,  by 
wliich  means  his  daughter  was  enabled  to  construct  the  church  and  the 
bridge,  whilst  Overs  lost  his  life  by  his  own  covetousness.  Though  he 
kept  several  servants  and  apprentices,  he  was  of  so  parsimonious  a  soul, 
that  notwithstanding  he  possessed  an  estate  equal  to  that  of  the  best 
Alderman  of  London,  acquired  by  unceasing  labour,  frugality,  and  in- 
dustry, yet  his  habit  and  dwelling  were  both  strangely  expressive  of  the 
most  miserable  poverty.  He  had  an  only  daughter,  "of  a  beautiful 
aspect,"  says  the  tract,  "  and  a  pious  disposition ;  whom  he  had  care  to 
see  well  and  liberally  educated,  though  at  the  cheapest  rate  ;  and  yet  so, 
that  when  she  grew  ripe  and  mature  for  maiTiage,  he  would  suffer  no 
man  of  what  condition  or  quality  soever,  by  his  goodwill,  to  have  any 
sight  of  her,  much  less  access  to  her."  A  young  gallant,  however,  who 
«eems  to  have  thought  more  of  being  the  Fenyman's  heir  than  his  son- 
in-law,  took  the  opportunity,  while  he  was  engaged  at  the  feny,  to  be 
admitted  into  her  company.  ♦'  The  first  interview,"  says  the  story, 
"  pleased  well ;  the  second  better ;  the  third  concluded  the  match 
between  them." 

"  In  all  this  long  interim,  the  poor  silly  rich  old  Ferryman,  not 
dreaming  of  any  such  passages,  but  thinking  all  things  to  be  as  secure 
by  land  as  he  knew  they  were  by  water,"  continued  his  former  wretched 
and  penurious  course  of  life.  To  save  the  expense  of  one  day's  food  in 
his  family,  he  formed  a  scheme  to  feign  himself  dead  for  twenty-four 
hours,  in  the  vain  expectation  that  his  servants  would,  out  of  propriety, 
fast  until  after  his  funeral.  Having  procured  his  daughter  to  consent  to 
this  plot,  even  against  her  better  nature,  he  was  put  into  a  sheet,  and 
stretched  out  in  his  chamber,  having  one  taper  burning  at  his  head  and 
another  at  his  feet,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  time  When, 
however,  his  servants  were  informed  of  his  decease,  instead  of  lamenting 
they  were  overjoyed,  and,  having  danced  round  the  body,  they  broke 
open  his  larder,  and  fell  to  banqueting.  The  Ferryman  bore  all  this  as 
long,  and  as  much  like  a  dead  man,  as  he  was  able ;  "  but  when  he 
could  endure  it  no  longer,"  says  the  tract,  "  stirring  and  struggling  in 
his  sheet,  like  a  ghost  with  a  candle  in  each  hand,  he  purposed  to  rise 
up,  and  rrite.'em  for  their  sauciness  and  boldness;  when  one  of  thcra 
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thinking  that  the  Devil  was  about  to  rise  in  his  likeness,  being  in  a  great 
amaze,  catched  hold  of  the  butt-end  of  a  broken  oar,  which  was  in  the 
chamber,  and  being  a  sturdy  knave,  thinking  to  kill  the  Devil  at  the  first 
blow,  actually  struck  out  his  brains."  It  is  added  that  the  sei-vant  was 
acquitted,  and  the  ferryman  made  accessary  and  cause  of  his  own  death. 

The  estate  of  Overs  then  fell  to  his  daughter,  and  her  lover  hearing 
of  it,  hastened  up  from  the  country;  but,  in  riding  post,  his  horse 
stumbled,  and  he  broke  his  neck  on  the  highway.  The  young  heiress 
was  almost  distracted  at  these  events,  and  was  recalled  to  her  faculties 
only  by  having  to  provide  for  her  father's  interment ;  for  he  was  not 
permitted  to  have  Christian  burial,  being  considered  as  an  excommuni- 
cated man,  on  account  of  his  extortions,  usury,  and  truly  miserable  life. 
The  Friars  of  Bermondsey  Abbey  were,  however,  prevailed  upon,  by 
money,  their  Abbot  being  then  away,  to  give  a  little  earth  to  the  remains 
of  the  wretched  Ferryman.  But,  upon  the  Abbot's  return,  observing  a 
grave  which  had  been  recently  covered  in,  and  learning  who  lay  there, 
he  was  not  only  angry  with  his  monks  for  having  done  such  an  injury 
to  the  Church  for  the  sake  of  gain,  but  he  also  had  the  body  taken  up 
again,  laid  on  the  back  of  his  own  ass,  and  turning  the  animal  out  of 
the  Abbey  gates,  desired  of  God  that  he  might  carry  him  to  some  place 
where  he  best  deserved  to  be  buried.  The  ass  proceeded  with  a  gentle 
and  solemn  pace  through  Kent-street,  and  along  the  highway,  to  the 
small  pond  once  called  St.  Thomas-a- Waterings,  then  the  common 
place  of  execution,  and  shook  off  the  Ferryman's  body  directly  under 
the  gibbet,  where  it  was  put  into  the  ground  without  any  kind  of 
ceremony.  Mary  Overs,  extremely  distressed  by  such  a  host  of  troubles, 
and  desirous  to  be  free  from  the  numerous  suitors  for  her  hand  and 
fortune,  resolved  to  retire  into  a  cloister,  which  she  shortly  afterwards 
did,  having  first  provided  for  the  building  of  the  church  of  Saint  Mary 
Overies,  which  commemorates  her  name. 

Stow  attributes  the  building  of  the  first  Wooden  Bridge  over  the 
Thames  to  the  pious  brothers  of  the  Priory,  and  this  on  the  authority 
of  Linsted,  the  last  Prior  of  St.  Marie  Overies,  who,  on  surrendering  his 
Priory,  at  the  Dissolution,  had  a  pension  assigned  him  of  loo/.  per 
annum,  which  he  enjoyed  until  1553.  Stow's  words  arc: — "  A  Ferry 
being  kept  in  the  place  where  a  Bridge  is  built,  the  Ferryman  and  his 
wife  deceasing,  left  the  said  Ferry  to  their  only  Daughter,  a  maiden 
named  Mary ;  which,  with  the  goods  left  her  by  her  Parents,  as  also 
with  the  profits  rising  out  of  the  said  Ferry,  built  a  House  of  Sisters  in 
the  place  where  now  standeth  the  east  part  of  St.  Mary  Ovcrie's  church, 
above  the  Choir,  where  she  was  buried.    Unto  which  house  she  ^ave 
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the  oversight  and  profits  of  the  Feny.  But  afterwards,  the  said 
House  of  Sisters  being  converted  into  a  College  of  Priests,  the  Priests 
built  the  Bridge  of  Timber;  but  this  story  is  much  opposed  by 
antiquaries." 

The  nurse's  ballad,  with  which  we  are  all  familiar,  tells  of  the  con- 
nexion of  the  River  Lee  and  London  Bridge.     It  is  thought  to  be  of  _    'jj 
some  very  ancient  date,  when  London  Bridge,  lying  in  ruins,  the  office  '-i 
of  Bridge-master  was  vacant ;  and  his  power  over  the  River  Lee— for                       ■  " 
it  is,  doubtless,  that  river  which  is  celebrated  in  the  chorus  to  this  song — 
was  for  a  while  at  an  end. 

"  London  Bridge  is  broken  down, 
Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee  ; 
London  Bridge  is  brolicn  down, 
With  a  gay  lady. 

How  shall  we  build  it  up  again?  •' 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee  ; 
How  shall  we  build  it  up  again? 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Silver  and  gold  will  be  stolen  away, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee ; 
Silver  and  gold  will  be  stolen  away, 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Build  it  up  with  iron  and  steel, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Ixe ; 
Build  it  up  with  iron  and  steel, 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Iron  and  steel  will  bend  and  bow, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee; 
Iron  and  steel  will  bend  and  bow, 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Build  it  up  with  wood  and  clay, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee  ; 
Build  it  up  with  wood  and  clay. 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Wood  and  clay  will  wash  away, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lee ; 
Wood  and  clay  will  wash  away, 

With  a  gay  lady. 

Build  it  up  with  stone  so  strong. 

Dance  o'er  my  Lidy  Lee ; 
Huzza  I  'twill  last  for  ages  long, 

With  a  gay  lady." 

Another  copy  of  this  ballad  contains  the  following  stanzas,  coming  in 
immediately  after  the  third  verse,  "  Silver  and  gold  will  be  stolen 
away ;"  though  the  propositions  for  building  this  bridge  with  iron  and 
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steel,  and  wood  and  stone,  have,  in  this  copy  also,  already  been  madf 
and  objected  to. 

"Then  we  must  set  a  man  to  watch, 
Dance  o'er  my  Lady  I-<ea ; 
Then  we  must  set  a  man  to  watch, 
With  a  gay  La-dee. 

Suppose  the  man  should  fall  asleep, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lea ; 
Suppose  the  man  should  fiill  asleep, 

With  a  gay  La-dce. 

Then  we  must  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lea ; 
Then  we  must  put  a  pipe  in  his  mouth. 

With  a  gay  La-dce. 

Suppose  the  pipe  should  fall  and  break. 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lea  ; 
Suppose  the  pipe  should  fall  and  break. 

With  a  gay  La-dee. 

Then  we  must  set  a  dog  to  watch. 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lea ; 
Then  we  must  set  a  dog  to  watch 

With  a  gay  La-dee. 

Suppose  the  dog  should  run  away, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lea; 
Suppose  the  dog  should  run  away. 

With  a  gay  La-dee.  ': 

Then  we  must  chain  him  to  a  post, 

Dance  o'er  my  Lady  Lea ; 
Then  we  must  chain  him  to  a  post. 

With  a  gay  La-dce." 

The  Bridge  of  wood  was  succeeded  by  one  of  stone,  begun  aoout 
1 1 76,  by  Peter  of  Colechurch.  This  worthy  ecclesiastic  and  architect 
was  priest  and  chaplain  of  St.  Mary  Colechurch,  in  the  Poultry,  and 
London  Bridge  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  object  of  his  care ;  for 
he  is  said  to  have  built  the  new  bridge  of  elm-timber,  which  was  erected 
in  1 1 63,  and  to  have  begun,  a  little  to  the  west  of  that  structure,  in 
1 176,  the  stone  bridge  above  named  ;  but  he  dying  in  1205,  the  bridge 
was  completed  five  years  after.  King  John  was  anxious  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Bridge,  and  in  1201,  recommended  to  the  Mayor  and 
citizens  for  that  purpose,  Isenbert,  master  of  the  schools  of  Saintes, 
who  had  built  the  bridges  of  Saintes  and  Rochelle.  The  sovereign  granted 
that  the  profits  of  the  edifices  which  Isenbert  intended  to  erect  on  the 
bridge  should  be  for  ever  applied  to  its  repair  ;  and  the  King  exhorted 
the  Mayor  and  citizens  to  receive  Isenbert  and  his  assistants  courteously. 
Mr.  Sidney  Gibson  remarks  that  "  King  John's  desire  for  the  comple« 
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tion  of  London  Bridge,  and  his  recommendation  of  Isenbert  for  that 
purpose  during  the  lifetime  of  Peter  of  Colechurch,  are  facts  little  known 
to  general  readers."  We  should  add  that  the  remains  of  Peter  of  Cole- 
church  were  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canter- 
bury, within  a  pier  of  the  stone  bridge,  which  lasted  till  our  time ;  and 
m  1833,  when  the  last  of  the  bndge  was  removed,  the  bones  of  the 
architect  Peter  were  found  beneath  the  masonry  of  the  chapel,  as  if  to 
complete  the  eventful  history  of  the  ancient  structure.  A  portion  of  the 
stone  was  purchased  by  Alderman  Humphery,  and  by  him  sold  to 
Aldei-man  Hnrmcr,  who  employed  it  in  building  his  seat.  Ingress  Abbey, 
at  Greenhithe,  in  Kent. 

The  old  Bridge  was  the  scene  of  many  penances.  In  the  year 
1440,  the  Bridge-street,  by  which  is  meant  as  well  the  passage  over 
the  Thames  ae  the  main  street  beyond  it  on  each  side,  was  one 
scene  of  the  public  penances  of  Eleanor  Cobham,  Duchess  of  Glou- 
cester, on  the  very  grave  charge  of  having  practised  necromantic  rites, 
in  conjunction  with  other  persons,  in  order  to  procure  the  death 
of  the  King.  Being  convicted,  she  was  sentenced  to  a  sevei'e  public 
penance,  and  banishment  for  life  to  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  but  was  afterward* 
imprisoned  in  the  castles  of  Chester  and  Kenilworth.  One  of  the 
alleged  accomplices  of  the  Duchess  was  Thomas  Southwell,  a  priest  and 
canon  of  St.  Stephen's,  who  died  in  the  Tower  on  the  night  before 
his  proposed  arraignment.  Roger  Bolynbroke,  "a  priest  and  great 
astronomer,"  and  Margery  Jourdemaine,  or  Gardcmaine,  whom  Stow 
calls  "  a  witch  of  Eye,  besides  Westminster,"  was  implicated  with  the 
Duchess  in  the  charge  of  necromancy,  and  suffered  death,  the  former 
being  hanged  and  quartered  at  Tyburn,  and  thelatter  burnt  in  Smithfield.* 

On  November  9,  the  Duchess  was  sentenced  to  perform  penance  at 
three  open  places  in  London.  On  Monday,  the  13th,  therefore,  she 
came  by  water  from  Westminster,  and,  landing  at  the  Temple  Bridge, 
Valked,  at  noon-day,  through  Fleet-street,  bearing  a  waxen  taper  of 


•  Shaksjjeare,  in  Henry  IV.,  Part  II.,  introduces  the  Duchess  and  Boling* 
broke  at  their  diabolical  work : — 

'■'Duchess.  Well  said,  my  masters;  and  welcome  all 
To  this  geer;  the  sooner  the  better. 

Dolin.  Patience,  good  lady ;  wizards  know  their  tinaes: 
Deep  night,  dark  night,  the  silent  of  the  night, 
The  time  of  night  when  Troy  was  set  on  fire ; 
The  time  when  screech-owls  cry,  and  ban-dogs  howl, 
And  spirits  walk,  and  ghosts  break  up  their  graves,— 
That  time  best  fits  the  work  we  have  in  hand. 
Madam,  sit  you,  and  fear  not ;  whom  we  r.iise^ 
We  will  niuke  fast  within  a  hallow'd  vcr^je. 
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two  pounds'  weight  to  St.  Paul's,  where  she  offered  at  the  high  altar. 
On  the  Wednesday  following  she  landed  at  the  Old  Swan,  and 
passed  through  Bridge-street  and  Gracechurch-street  to  Leadenhall, 
and  at  Crec-church,  near  Aldgate,  made  her  second  offering  ;  and  on 
the  ensuing  Friday,  she  was  put  on  shore  at  Queen  Hythe,  whence 
she  proceeded  to  St.  Michael's  Church,  Cornhill,  and  so  completed 
her  penance.  In  each  of  these  processions  her  head  was  covered 
only  by  a  kerchief;  her  feet  were  bare;  scrolls  containing  a  narrative 
of  her  crime  were  affixed  to  her  white  dress  ;  and  she  was  received 
and  attended  by  the  Mayor,  Sheriffs,  and  Companies  of  London. 

On  St.  George's  Day,  the  23rd  of  April,  1390,  a  solemn  jousting 
of  a  most  extraordinary  character  took  place  on  the  bridge.  John 
de  Wells,  the  English  Ambassador  in  Scotland,  having  boasted  at 
the  Scottish  Court  of  the  prowess  of  his  countrymen,  a  famous 
knight  of  that  country,  David  Lindsay,  Earl  of  Crawford,  offered  to 
put  all  questions  on  that  point  to  a  trial  by  combat  on  London 
Bridge.  By  a  royal  safe-conduct,  he  was  enabled  to  travel  to  Lon- 
don with  a  retinue  of  twenty-nine  persons.  When  the  day  of  battle 
was  come,  both  parties,  being  armed,  were  most  honourably  con- 
ducted to  the  bridge,  which  was  splendidly  decorated  with  rich 
hangings  of  tapestry  and  cloth  of  gold,  and  filled  with  noble  spec- 
tators. King  Richard  IL  himself  being  seated  in  the  place  of 
honour. 

"  All  furnish 'd,  all  in  arms  I 
All  plumed  like  estrid^es  that  wing  the  wind  : 
Raited  like  eagles  having  lately  bathed ; 
Glittering  in  golden  coats,  like  images; 
And  gorgeous  as  the  sun  at  midsummer, 

their  horses 
Printing  their  proud  hoofs  i'  the  receiving  earth  !" 

the  combatants  approach  ;  and,  "the  signal  being  given,"  says 
Hector  Boece,  "  tearing  their  barbed  steeds  with  their  spurs,  they 
rushed,  with  square-ground  spears,  and  a  mighty  force,  impetuously 
to  the  conflict.  Neither  party  was  moved  by  the  vcheincnt  impulse 
or  by  the  splintering  of  their  spears  ;  so  that  the  common  people 
affected  to  cry  out  that  David  was  bound  to  the  saddle  of  his  horse, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  arms,  because  he  sat  unmoved  amidst  the 
splintering  of  lances  on  his  helmet  and  visor.  When  Earl  David 
heard  this,  he  presently  leapt  off  his  charger,  and  then  as  quickly 
vaulted  upon  his  back  again  without  any  assistance ;  and,  taking  a 
second  hasty  course,  their  spears  were  a  second  time  shivered  by 
lUe  shock  through  their  burning  dssire  to  conquer.     And  now 
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third  time  were  the  valorous  enemies  stretched  out  and  running 
together  ;  but  then  the  English  knight  was  cast  down  breathless  to 
the  earth,  with  great  sounds  of  mourning  from  his  countrymen  that 
he  was  killed  !  Earl  David,  when  victory  appeared,  leapt  suddenly 
to  the  ground — for  he  had  fought  without  anger,  and  but  for  glory, 
that  he  might  show  himself  to  be  the  strongest  of  the  champions — 
and,  casting  himself  upon  Lord  Wells,  tenderly  embraced  him  till 
he  revived,  and  the  surgeon  came  to  attend  him." 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  London  Bridge  was  so 
completely  covered  with  imposing  buildings,  that  it  resembled  a 
palatial  street  rather  than  a  bridge.  The  houses,  as  a  rule,  covered 
the  whole  of  the  bridge,  and  indeed  in  many  cases  projected  to 
some  distance  over  the  pier  heads.  The  carriage  way  of  the  bridge 
in  those  days  had  the  appearance  of  a  tunnel — an  open  thoroughfare, 
sometimes  forty  feet  in  width,  running  like  an  archway  through  the 
"  ground  "  floor  of  the  bridge  houses.  One  striking  peculiarity  of 
these  houses  was  that,  unlike  other  ordinary  buildings,  each  of  their 
four  sides  was  so  to  speak  a  "  front ;"  for  the  sides  that  fronted  the 
river  east  and  west  were  generally  as  highly  decorated  as  those  that 
looked  to  Southwark  on  the  one  side  and  the  city  on  the  other. 
Perhaps  the  most  splendid  and  curious  structure  that  adorned 
London  Bridge  at  this  time  (1580-1600)  was  the  famous  Nonsuch 
House  ;  so  called  because  it  was  constructed  in  Holland  entirely  of 
wood,  and  being  brought  over  in  pieces,  was  erected  in  this  place 
with  wooden  pegs  only,  not  a  single  nail  being  used  in  the  whole 
structure.  Its  situation  is  even  yet  pointed  out  by  the  seventh  and 
eighth  arches  of  the  bridge  from  the  Southwark  end  being  still 
called  the  Draw  Lock  and  the  Nonsuch  Lock.  On  the  London 
side  of  the  bridge,  the  Nonsuch  House  was  partly  joined  to  nu- 
merous small  wooden  buildings  of  about  twenty-seven  feet  in  depth 
which  hung  over  the  parapet  on  each  side,  leaving,  however,  a  clear 
space  of  twenty  feet  in  the  centre  ;  but  over  all  these  huml)le  dwel- 
lings the  carved  gables,  cupolas,  and  gilded  vanes  of  the  Dutch 
edifice  proudly  towered.  Two  sun-dials  crowned  the  top  on  the 
south  side,  and  on  one  of  them  was  painted  the  appropriate  adage 
— "  Time  and  tide  stay  for  no  man." 

Like  most  other  buildings  on  London  Bridge,  this  celebrated 
house  overhung  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  bridge,  and  presented 
to  the  Thames  two  fronts  of  scarcely  less  magnificence  than  those 
presented  to  the  city  and  borough  respectively — the  columns,  win- 
dows, and  carving  being  similarly  splendid.     Its   southern  front 
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only,  however,  stood  perfectly  unconnected  with  other  erections,  and 
was  entirely  free  and  unobstructed  for  about  fifty-six  feet  in  front, 
and  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  large  building  projecting  beyond 
the  bridge  on  either  side.  At  each  extremity  was  a  square  tower 
crowned  by  short  domes  or  Kremlin  spires,  whilst  an  antiquely 
carved  gable  arose  on  each  centre.  The  whole  of  the  front,  too, 
was  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  transom  casement  windows 
with  carved  wooden  galleries  before  them ;  and  richly  sculptured 
panels  and  gilded  columns  were  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  it. 
The  thoroughfare  was  carried  through  this  building  in  the  form  of 
an  archway. 

The  Bridge  shops  had  signs,  and  were  "  furnished  with  all  manner 
of  trades."  Holbein  is  said  to  have  lived  here  ;  as  did  also  Herbert, 
the  printscllcr,  at  the  time  the  houses  were  taken  down.  On  the 
first  night  Herbert  spent  here,  a  dreadful  fire  took  place  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames,  which  suggested  to  him  the  plan  of  a  ii'oating 
fire-engine,  soon  after  adopted.  "  As  fine  as  London  Bridge'  was 
formerly  a  proverb  in  the  City  ;  and  many  a  serious,  sensible  trades- 
man used  to  believe  that  heap  of  enormities  to  be  one  of  the  seven 
wonders  of  the  world,  and,  next  to  Solomon's  temple,  the  finest 
thing  that  ever  art  produced. 

The  street  was  also  the  abode  of  many  artists  :  here  lived  Peter 
Monamy,  the  marine  painter,  who  was  taught  drawing  by  a  sign 
and  house  painter  on  London  Bridge.  Dominic  Serres  once  kept 
shop  here  ;  and  Hogarth  lived  here  when  he  engraved  for  old  John 
Bowles,  in  Cornhill.  Swift  and  Pope  have  left  accounts  of  their  visits 
to  Crispin  Tucker,  a  waggish  bookseller  and  author-of-all-work, 
who  lived  under  the  southern  gate.  One  Mr.  Baldwin,  haber- 
dasher, born  in  the  house  over  the  Chapel,  at  seventy-one  could 
not  sleep  in  the  country  for  want  of  the  noise  of  the  roaring  and  rush- 
ing of  the  tide  beneath,  which  "  he  had  always  been  used  to  hear." 

A  most  terrific  historic  garniture  of  the  Bridge  was  the  setting 
tip  of  heads  on  its  gate-houses  :  among  these  ghastly  spectacles  was 
the  head  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  1305  ;  Simon  Frisel,  1306  ; 
four  traitor  knights,  1397  ;  Lord  Bardolf,  1408  ;  Bolingbroke, 
1440;  Jack  Cade  and  his  rebels,  1451;  the  Cornish  traitors 
of  1497  ;  and  of  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  1535,  displaced 
in  fourteen  days  by  the  head  of  Sir  Thomas  More.  In  1577, 
the  several  heads  were  removed  from  the  north  end  of  the 
Drawbridge  to  the  Southwark  entrance,  thence  called  Traitors 
Gate.     In    1578,  the  head   of  a  lecusant   priest   was   added    to 
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tTie  sickening  sight ;  and  in  1605,  that  of  Garnet  the  Jesuit,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Romish  priests  executed  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James  I.  Hentzner  counted  above  thirty  heads  on  the  Bridge  in  1598. 
The  display  was  transferred  to  Temple  Bar  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  narrowness  of  the  Bridge  arches  so  contracted  the  channel  of  the 
river  as  to  cause  a  rapid ;  and  to  pass  through  them  was  termed  to 
"  shoot  the  bridge,"  a  peril  taken  advantage  of  by  suicides.  Thus,  in 
1689,  Sir  William  Temple's  only  son,  lately  made  Secretary  at  War, 
leaped  into  the  river  from  a  boat  as  it  darted  through  an  arch :  he  had 
filled  his  pockets  with  stones,  and  was  drowned,  leaving  in  the  boat  this 
note :  "  My  folly  in  undertaking  what  I  could  not  perfoiTO,  whereby 
some  misfortunes  have  befallen  the  King's  service,  is  the  cause  of  my 
putting  myself  to  this  sudden  end ;  I  wish  him  success  in  all  his  under- 
takings, and  a  better  servant."  In  1737,  Eustace  Budgell,  a  soi-disant 
cousin  of  Addison,  and  who  wrote  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  when 
broken  down  in  character  and  reduced  to  poverty,  took  a  boat  at 
Somerset  Stairs ;  and  ordering  the  waterman  to  row  down  the  river, 
Budgell  threw  himself  into  the  stream  as  they  shot  London  Bridge.  He 
too  had  filled  his  pockets  with  stones,  and  rose  no  more :  he  left  in  his 
secretary  a  slip  of  paper,  on  which  was  written  a  broken  distich: 
"  What  Cato  did,  and  Addison  approved,  cannot  be  wrong."  This  is 
a  wicked  sophism  ;  there  being  as  little  resemblance  between  the  cases 
of  Budgell  and  Cato  as  there  is  reason  for  considering  Addison's  "  Cato" 
written  in  defence  of  suicide. 

Of  a  healthier  complexion  is  the  anecdote  of  Edward  Osborne,  in 
1536,  leaping  into  the  Thames  from  the  window  of  one  of  the  Bridge- 
houses,  and  saving  his  master's  infant  daughter,  dropped  by  a  nursemaid 
into  the  stream.  The  father,  Sir  William  Hewet,  was  Lord  Mayor  in 
I. "559.  <ind  gave  this  daughter  in  marriage  to  Osborne,  whose  great- 
grandson  became  the  first  Duke  of  Leeds. 


Bermondsey  Abbey  and  its  Memories. 

The  Cluniac  Abbey  of  Bermondsey,  in  the  low-lying  parish  adjoining 
Southwark,  had  at  different  times  two  visitors,  to  whom  we  may  be  sure 
every  possible  honour  was  done.  The  first  of  these  was  Katherine,  the 
wife  of  Henry  V.,  the  French  Princess  whom  Shakspcare  has  made  so 
familiar  to  us  in  connexion  with  the  blunt  wooing  of  her  gallant  lover, 
and  who  alone  perhaps,  of  all  her  country's  children,  could  have  so 
quickly  reconquered  France  from  the  conqueror  as  she  now  did  by 
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throwing  around  him  the  nuptial  tie.  Few  marriages,  promising  so 
much  of  State  convenience,  have  ended  in  giving  so  much  individual 
happiness  as  Henry  enjoyed  with  his  young  and  beautiful  bride.  His 
early  death  was  grieved  by  all ;  his  courtiers  and  his  nobles  wept  and 
sobbed  round  his  death-bed :  what,  then,  must  have  been  her  feelings  at 
his  loss  ?  Fortunately,  perhaps,  Kathcrine  was  not  present  at  the  last 
moment,  nor  did  she  learn  the  dreadful  tidings  for  some  days  afterwards. 
It  was  to  receive  this  distinguished  visitor  that,  some  years  later,  the 
monks  of  Bei'mondsey  were  suddenly  summoned  from  all  parts  of  the 
monastery  by  the  stroke  on  one  of  the  great  bells,  twice  repeated,  who, 
suddenly  hurrying  into  the  church,  robed  themselves,  and  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  newcomer.  Upon  the  Queen's  near  approach,  two 
of  the  gi-eat  bells  would  ring  out  a  peal  of  welcome,  and  then  the  Abbot 
would  advance  to  meet  her,  saluting  her  with  his  blessing,  and  sprinkling 
holy  water  over  her.  The  procession  entered  the  church  and  made  a 
stand  before  the  crucifix,  where  the  visitor  prayed.  Service  in  honour 
of  the  Saviour,  as  the  patron  Saint,  followed ;  the  singing-boys  in  the 
choir  sang,  the  organ  played,  and  at  the  termination  the  Queen  found 
the  best  accommodation  the  Abbey  could  furnish  provided  for  her  use. 
She  appears  to  have  found  all  she  desired,  for  she  remained  at  Ber- 
mondsey  till  her  death.  One  little  incident  has  been  recorded  on  the 
subject  of  her  residence  here,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  caused  in 
some  way  by  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  Court  at  her  second  marriage, 
with  Owen  Tudor,  a  gentleman  of  Wales,  and,  through  this  match,  the 
founder  of  the  Tudor  dynasty.  On  the  ist  of  January,  1437,  her  son, 
tlie  young  Henry  VI.,  sent  to  her  at  Bermondsey  a  token  of  his  affec- 
tionate remembrance,  in  the  shape  of  a  tablet  of  gold,  weighing  thirteen 
ounces,  on  which  was  a  crucifix,  set  with  sappliires  and  pearls.  She  was, 
no  doubt,  then  very  ill,  for  two  days  later  she  died. 

There  is  a  striking  connexion  between  this  and  the  next  distinguished 
visitor,  Elizabeth  of  Vork,  a  lady  who,  if  not  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  female  characters  herself,  is  unquestionably  so  from  the  circum- 
stances of  her  strange  and  eventful  history.  She  came  to  Bermondsey 
quite  as  much  a  prisoner  as  a  visitor,  and  she  owed  that  imprisonment 
to  the  man  whom  she  herself  had  been  to  a  considerable  extent  the 
means  of  placing  on  the  throne,  Henry  VII.,  the  grandson  of  the  widow 
of  Henry  v.,  and  of  her  second  husband,  Owen  Tudor.  That  two 
such  women  should  meet  in  the  same  place  to  spend  the  last  years  of 
their  lives,  forms  no  ordinary  coincidence.  The  history  of  Elizabeth  of 
York,  though  but  an  episode  of  that  of  Bemiondsey,  is  so  full  of 
tx)mance,  and  so  closely  connected  with  it,  by  her  imprisonment  and 
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death  within  its  walls,  that  the  ancient  priory  may  not  improbably  be 
remembered  through  these  circumstances,  when  all  others  might  else  have 
failed  to  preserve  more  than  the  barest  and  driest  recollections  of  tlie 
great  house  of  the  Cluniacs.  It  was  on  a  visit  to  Jaquenetta,  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  then  married  to  a  second  husband,  Sir  Richard  Woodville, 
that  Edward  IV.,  the  handsomest,  most  accomplished,  and  most 
licentious  man  of  his  time,  first  beheld  the  Duchess'  daughter,  Elizabeth 
Gray,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Gray,  a  Lancastrian,  slain  at  the  second 
battle  of  St.  Alban's.  The  knight's  estates  had  been  forfeited  to  Edward, 
and  the  young  widow,  who  is  said  to  have  been  as  eloquent  as  she  was 
beautiful,  availing  herself  of  the  opportunity,  threw  herself  at  the  king's 
feet,  and  implored  him,  for  the  sake  of  her  innocent  and  helpless  children, 
to  reverse  the  attainder.  The  irresistible  petitioner  rose  with  more  than 
the  grant  of  what  she  had  asked — the  king's  heart  was  hers.  Edward, 
perhaps  for  the  first  time,  was  seriously  touched ;  and  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  nation  generally,  and  to  the  rage  of  no  small  portion  of  the 
king's  partisans,  the  Yorkists,  the  king,  some  months  after,  at  a  solemn 
assembly  of  prelates  and  nobles  in  the  ancient  abbey  of  Reading,  an- 
nounced his  marriage  with  the  widow  of  the  fallen  Lancastrian  knight ; 
and  amidst  the  surprise  which  prevailed  throughout  the  assemblage,  the 
king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  led 
the  Queen  into  the  hall,  and  caused  her  in  that  character  to  be  welcomed 
by  all  present.    Thus  ends  one  phase  of  her  history. 

In  the  next  we  behold  her  again  as  a  widow;  but  this  time  her  widow- 
h(xxl  has  brought  her  new  and  more  anxious  public  duties :  slic  is  not 
mei'ely  a  mother,  but  the  mother  of  the  young  King  Edward  V.  and 
of  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  Into  the  particulars  of  this  mo- 
mentous period,  which  includes  the  death  of  the  young  Princes  in  the 
Tower,  of  course,  we  are  not  about  to  enter ;  but  it  may  be  permitted 
to  us  to  obsei-ve  that  few  parents  ever  have  endured  keener  agonies  for 
their  children  than  this  unfortunate  lady.  The  wild  rumour  that  so 
quickly  floated  about  as  to  the  intentions  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
sudden  shedding  of  the  blood  of  her  son  and  brother  at  Pomfrct  ( Lords 
Gray  and  Rivers),  the  messages  and  deputations  to  and  fio  between  the 
Protector  and  the  Sanctuary  at  Westminster,  where  she  had  taken 
refuge  with  her  youngest  son,  distracting  her  with  conflicting  thoughts — 
one  moment  giving  the  young  Prince  up  to  destruction,  the  next 
fearing  to  bring  that  destruction  on  him  by  indiscreet  jealousy,  or  by 
thwarting  Gloucester's  views — all  this  must  have  been  terrible  to  the 
lately  made  widow,  had  nothing  remained  behind.  But  when  at  last, 
calling  for  her  child,  she  delivered  him  up  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop, 
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and  as  soon  as  she  had  done  so,  burst  into  an  uncontrollable  fit  of 
anguish,  she  but  too  rightly  felt  she  had  lost  both  her  children. 

In  the  interval,  between  the  death  of  the  Princes  and  that  of  the 
murderer,  Richard,  occurs  the  most  unromantic  part  of  the  history  of 
one  whose  misfortunes  are  unexampled  for  their  severity.  While  at 
one  period  we  find  her  eagerly  engaging  in  the  scheme  proposed  of 
marrying  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  her  daughter  Elizabeth  ;  at  the 
other,  when  the  prospect  appeared  less  bright,  she  appears  to  have 
listened  to  Richard's  overtures,  first  of  marrying  her  daughter  Elizabeth 
to  his  son,  and  when  that  son  diet!,  of  giving  her  to  himself.  Whatever 
her  conduct  at  this  period,  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  her  subsequent  mis- 
fortunes. The  king,  Henry  VII.,  certainly  did  redeem  the  promise  as  to 
the  marriage  made  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  but  it  was  done  so  tardily 
and  so  ungraciously,  that  the  very  people  were  disgusted  at  his  conduct ; 
and  by  their  sentiments  we  may  judge  of  the  mother's.  But  this  was 
not  all.  In  the  month  of  November,  i486,  an  extensive  insurrection 
broke  out  in  Ireland,  at  the  head  of  which  was,  nominally,  a  youth  who 
it  was  pretended  was  the  Earl  of  AVanvick  (then  in  reality  confined  in 
the  Tower),  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  Edward  IV. 
A  great  council  was  immediately  held  at  the  Charter  House,  at  Shene, 
where  fii^st  a  general  pardon  was  lesolvcd  on,  free  from  all  excep- 
tions, and  the  second  resolution  was  (a  curious  commentary  on  the 
first)  to  arrest  Elizabeth  Woodville,  the  Queen  Dowager.  The  Queen 
was  immediately  arrested,  deprived  of  all  her  property,  and  placed  a 
close  prisoner  in  the  monastery  at  Bermondsey.  Henry's  historian, 
Bacon,  may  well  observe,  "  whereat  there  was  much  wondering  that  a 
weak  woman,  for  the  yielding  to  the  menaces  and  promises  of  a  tyrant 
[he  is  alluding  to  her  transactions  with  Richard  III.],  after  such  a  dis- 
tance of  time  wherein  the  king  had  shown  no  displeasure  or  aUeration, 
but  much  more  after  so  happy  a  marriage  between  the  king  and  her 
daughter,  blest  with  issue  male  [only  two  or  three  weeks  before],  should, 
upon  a  sudden  mutability  or  disclosure  of  the  king's  mind,  be  so  severely 
handled,"  for  such  it  appears  was  the  motive  for  this  arrest  set  forth  by 
the  king.  No  one,  however,  believed  in  the  truth  of  the  allegation  ;  and 
Bacon,  following  the  chronicler  Hall,  gives  a  remarkable  explanation  of 
the  affair.  Having  observed  that  the  prompter  of  the  young  counter- 
feit of  the  Earl  of  \\^ai-wick,  a  priest,  had  never  seen  the  latter,  he  con- 
tinues, "  So  it  cannot  be,  but  that  some  great  person,  that  knew  par- 
ticularly and  familiarly,  Edward  Plantagenet,  had  a  hand  in  the  business, 
from  whom  the  priest  might  take  aim.  That  which  is  most  probable, 
out  of  the  precedent  and  subsequent  acts,  is,  that  it  was  the  QueeD 
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Dowager  from  whom  this  action  principally  originated.  For,  certain  it 
is  that  she  was  a  busy,  negotiating  woman,  and  in  her  (withdrawing 
chamber  had  the  fortunate  conspiracy  for  the  king  against  King  Richard  III. 
been  hatched,  ivhich  the  king  knew,  and  remembered  perhaps  but  too 
luell,  and  was  at  this  time  extremely  discontent  with  the  king,  think- 
ing her  daughter,  as  the  king  handled  the  matter,  not  advanced,  but 
depressed ;  and  none  could  hold  the  book  so  well  to  prompt  and  in- 
struct this  stage- play  as  she  could."  Misfortunes  never  came  singly  to 
the  unhappy  queen ;  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  her  son  by  her  first  hus- 
band, was  arrested  soon  after  and  thrown  into  the  Tower.  At  the 
coronation  of  the  queen,  his  half-sister,  in  the  following  year,  he  was, 
however,  released,  and  was,  we  believe,  present  at  the  ceremony.  The 
mother  appears  to  have  been  still  left  to  pine  away  in  her  enforced 
solitude  at  Bermondsey,  where  she  lingered  till  1492,  when  a  fatal  illness 
seized  her. 

On  her  death-bed  ,she  dictated  the  following  pathetic  will,  which  is  "of 
itself  a  decisive  answer  as  to  the  doubts  that  have  been  raised  concerning 
the  penury  of  her  latest  days.  It  is  dated  Bermondsey,  April  10, 
1492  : — "  I,  Elizabeth,  by  the  grace  of  God,  Queen  of  England,  late 
wife  to  the  most  victorious  prince  of  blessed  memory,  Edward  the 
Fourth,  being  of  whole  mind,  seeing  the  world  so  transitory,  and  no 
creature  certain  when  they  shall  depart  from  hence,  having  Almighty 
God  fresh  in  mind,  in  whom  is  all  mercy  and  grace,  bequeath  my 
soul  into  his  hands,  beseeching  him  of  the  same  mercy  to  accept  it 
graciously,  and  Our  Blessed  Lady  Queen  of  Comfort,  and  all  the  holy 
company  of  heaven,  to  be  good  means  (or  mediators)  for  me.  Item :  I 
bequeath  my  body  to  be  buried  with  the  body  of  my  lord  at  Windsor, 
according  to  the  will  of  my  said  lord  and  mine,  without  pomps  entering 
or  costly  expenses  done  thereabout.  Item :  Whereas  I  have  no  worldly 
goods  to  do  the  Queens  Grace,  my  dearest  daughter,  a  pleasure  ivith,  neither 
to  reward  any  of  my  children  according  to  my  heart  and  mind,  I  beseech 
Almighty  God  to  bless  her  Grace,  with  all  her  noble  issue ;  and  with  as 
good  heart  and  mind  as  is  to  me  possible,  I  give  her  Grace  my  blessing, 
and  all  the  aforesaid  my  children.  Item  :  I  will  that  such  small  stujf 
and  goods  that  I  have  be  disposed  truly  in  the  contentation  of  my  debts, 
and  for  the  health  of  my  soul,  as  far  as  they  will  extend.  Item :  If  any 
of  my  blood  will  any  of  the  said  stuff  or  goods  to  me  pertaining,  I  will 
that  they  have  the  preferment  before  any  other.  And  of  this  my  present 
testament  I  make  and  ordain  mine  executors,  that  is  to  say,  Jo/in 
Ingleby,  Prior  of  the  Charter  House  at  Shene ;  William  Sutton  and 
Thomas   Brcnte,   Doctors;  and  I  beseech  my  dearest  daughter,  the 
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Queen's  Grace,  and  my  son,  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to  put  their 
good  wills  and  help  for  the  performance  of  this  my  testament." 

And  thus  closes  the  eventful  life  of  Elizabeth  of  York.  Some  thirty 
years  ago,  when  the  workmen  were  busy  in  the  vaults  of  Windsor, 
preparing  a  place  of  sepulture  for  the  family  of  George  III.,  they  lighted 
upon  a  stone  coffin  buried  fifteen  feet  below  the  surface.  It  containevi 
the  remains  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville. 

Bcrmondsey  has  yet  another  memory  in  connexion  with  this  unfor- 
tunate queen's  persecutor,  Henry  VIJ.,  and  one  that  illustrates  another 
remarkable  trait  of  his  character — his  superstitious  piety.  His  masterly 
policy  was  not  often  a  very  upright  and  honourable  policy;  so,  this 
stroke  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  chapel,  that,  by  founding 
masses  to  be  said  evermore  for  his  soul,  he  might  keep  a  tolerably  fair 
reckoning  in  the  great  account-book  of  his  conscience.  He  is  not  the 
only  monarch  who  has  endeavoured  to  keep  an  "even  mind"  by  the 
adoption  of  a  similar  kind  of  offset.  It  appears  that  an  indenture  was 
executed  between  the  king,  the  City  of  London,  and  the  Abbots  of 
Westminster  and  Bermondsey,  sometime  after  the  death  of  his 
queen,  the  daughter  of  Queen  Elizabeth  Woodville,  by  which  the 
Abbot  and  monks  of  Westminster  were  to  pay  3/.  6 J.  %d.  annually  to 
those  of  Bermondsey,  for  the  holding  of  an  anniversary  in  the  church 
on  the  6th  of  Februaiy  in  every  year,  to  pray  for  the  good  and  pros- 
perous estate  of  the  king  during  his  life,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
also  for  the  souls  of  his  late  queen  and  of  their  children,  of  his  father, 
the  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  his  progenitors,  and  of  his  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Richmond,  after  her  decease.  Full  directions  are  contained 
in  the  indenture  as  to  the  mode  of  performing  the  ceremony. 

As  a  glimpse  of  what  was  sometimes  doing  in  the  old  church,  as  well 
as  of  the  old  custom  itself,  is  the  following : — "The  Abbot  and  Convent 
of  St.  Saviour  of  Bermondsey  shall  provide  at  every  such  anniversary  a 
hearse,  to  be  set  in  the  midst  of  the  high  chancel  of  the  said  monastery, 
before  the  high  altar,  covered  and  appareled  with  the  best  and  most 
honourable  stuff  in  the  same  monastery  convenient  for  the  same.  And 
also  four  tapers  of  wax,  each  of  them  weighing  eight  pounds,  to  be 
set  upon  the  same  hearse,  that  is  to  say,  on  either  side  thereof  one 
taper,  and  at  either  end  of  the  same  hearse  another  taper,  and  all  the 
same  four  tapers  to  be  lighted  and  burning  continually  during  all  the 
time  of  every  such  Placebo,  Dirige,  with  nine  lessons,  lauds,  and  mass 
of  Requiem,  with  the  prayers  and  obeisances  above  rehearsed." 

At  the  Dissolution,  the  Abbot  of  Bermondsey  had  no  tender  scruples 
about  conscience  or  principle,  like  so  many  of  his  brethren,  but  arranged 
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everything  in  the  pleasantest  possible  manner  for  the  King ;  and  he  had 
his  reward.  The  monastery  itself,  with  the  manor,  demesne,  &c..  the 
"court  leet,  the  view  of  frank-pledge,  and  the  free-warren"  were 
granted  by  Henry  VIII.,  to  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  Master  of  the  Rolls, 
who  sold  them  to  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the  founder  of  Trinity  College, 
Oxford,  who  was  the  destroyer  of  the  fine  old  Abbey  of  Bermondsey. 
He  pulled  down  the  conventual  church  and  most  of  the  other  buildings, 
and  erected  a  mansion  on  the  site;  and  then,  as  if  satisfied  with  what  he 
had  done,  reconveyed  the  mansion,  with  the  orchards,  &c.,  to  Sir  Robert. 
The  manor  he  subsequently  sold  to  a  citizen  and  gok'smith  of  London. 
Bermondsey  Priory  (converted  into  an  Abbey  late  in  the  fourteenth 
century),  was  founded  in  1082,  by  Alwin  Child,  a  citizen  of  London, 
for  Cluniac  monks,  from  the  monastery  of  La  Charitc  de  Dieu,  on  the 
Loire,  which  continued  to  supply  its  priors  until  1372.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  between  1082  and  1372,  the  number  of  these  priors  was 
sixty-eight,  nine  of  whom  were  promoted,  and  six  resigned,  leaving 
fifty-three  to  die  while  holding  the  office ;  at  times  two  or  three  within 
a  single  year.  The  average  life  in  office  of  the  priors  of  Bermondsey, 
during  290  years,  was  but  four  years,  three  months,  and  five  days. 
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Upon  the  south-eastern  side  of  Smithfield  stands  a  portion  of  the  fine 
old  church,  which  formed  without  doubt,  part  of  the  ancient  Priory  of 
St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twelfth  century,  by  Rahere,  or  Raherius,  who  became 
the  first  prior  of  the  establishment.  According  to  a  manuscript  in 
the  British  Museum,  written,  probably,  soon  after  the  death  of  Rahere, 
by  a  monk  who  inhabited  the  Priory,  Rahere  was  a  "  man  sprung 
and  born  from  low  kynage,  but  haunted  the  palace  of  the  King  Henry  I., 
was  a  pleasant-witted  gentleman,  and  called  the  klng'i  minstrel ;"  though 
he  has  been  identified  with  one  of  the  companions  of  the  "  hardy  outlaw," 
Hereward,  "  the  last  of  the  Saxons,"  who,  at  the  bridge  of  Wrokesham, 
rescued  four  innocent  persons  from  Norman  executioners;  and  they, 
owing  to  his  ingenious  disguise,  mistook  him  for  a  heron,  an  honourable 
nickname  which  continued  to  cling  to  him  through  life.  Disgusted, 
however,  with  his  manner  of  living,  and  repenting  him  of  his  sins,  he 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  "  There,  at  the  shrine  of  the  blessed 
apostles,  Peter  and  Paul,  he  weeping  his  deeds,  prayed  to  our  Lord  for 
the  remission  of  them,  and  avowed  that  if  health  God  would  him  grant, 
Uut  be  might  return  to  bis  country,  he   would  make  an  hospital 
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in  recreation  of  poor  men,  and  to  them  so  there  gathered,  necessaries 
minister  after  his  power.  And  not  long  after,  the  benign  and  merciful 
Lord  beheld  this  weeping  man,  gave  him  his  health,  and  approved  his  vow. 
"When  he  would  perfect  his  way  that  he  had  begun,  in  a  certain 
night  he  saw  a  vision  full  of  dread  and  sweetness.  It  seemed  him  to  be 
borne  up  on  high  of  a  certain  beast,  having  four  feet  and  two  wings,  and 
set  him  in  an  high  place.  And  when  he,  from  so  great  a  height,  would 
inflect  and  bend  his  eye  to  the  lower  part  downward,  he  beheld  a  hor- 
rible pit,  whose  beholding  him  impressed  with  great  dread:  for  the 
deepness  of  the  same  pit  was  deeper  than  any  man  might  attain  to  see ; 
therefore,  he  (secret  knowcr  of  his  defaults)  deemed  himself  to  slide  into 
that  cruel  a  downcast.  And  therefore  (as  seemed  him  inwardly)  he 
fremshid  (quaked),  and  for  dread  trembled,  and  great  cries  of  his  mouth 
proceeded.  To  whom  appeared  a  certain  man,  pretending  in  cheer  the 
majesty  of  a  king,  of  great  beauty  and  imperial  authority,  and  his  eye  on 
him  fastened.  '  O  man,'  he  said, '  what  and  how  much  sei-vice  shouldest 
thou  give  to  him  that  in  so  great  a  peril  hath  brought  help  to  thee  ?' 
And  he  answered  to  this  saint,  'Whatsoever  might  be  of  heart  and  of 
might,  diligently  should  I  given  in  recompense  to  my  deliverer.'  '  And 
then,'  said  he,  '  I  am  Bartholomew,  the  apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  that 
come  to  succour  thee  in  thine  anguish,  and  to  open  to  thee  the  secret 
mysteries  of  Heaven.  Know  me  truly,  by  the  will  and  commandment 
of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  the  common  favour  of  the  celestial  court  and 
council,  to  have  chosen  a  place  in  the  suburbs  of  London,  at  Smithfield, 
where,  in  mine  name  thou  shalt  found  a  church.  This  spiritual 
house  Almighty  God  shall  inhabit,  and  hallow  it  and  glorify  it.  Where- 
fore, doubt  thee  nought ;  only  give  thy  diligence,  and  my  part  shall  be 
to  provide  necessaries,  direct,  build,  and  end  this  work.'  Rahere  now 
came  to  London,  and  of  his  knowledge  and  friends  with  great  joy  was 
received  ;  with  which  also,  with  the  barons  of  London  he  spake  fami- 
liarly of  these  things  that  were  turned  and  stirred  in  his  heart,  and  of 
that  was  done  about  him  in  the  way  he  told  it  out ;  and  what  should 
be  done  of  this  he  counselled  of  them.  He  took  this  answer,  that  none 
of  these  might  be  perfected,  but  the  King  were  first  counselled;  namely, 
since  the  place  godly  to  him  showed  was  contained  within  the  King's 
market.  In  opportune  time  Rahere  addressed  him  to  the  King ;  and 
nigh  him  was  He  in  whose  hands  it  was  to  what  he  would  the  King's 
heart  incline :  and  ineffectual  these  prayers  might  not  be  whose  author  is 
the  apostle,  whose  gracious  hearer  is  God.  Rahere's  word  therefore 
was  pleasant  and  acceptable,  and  when  the  King  had  praised  the  good 
wit  of  the  man  (prudently,  as  he  <wai  witty),  granted  to  the  petiuonor 
his  kingly  favour. 
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"  Then  Rahcre  omitting  nothing  of  care  and  diligence,  two  works  of 
piety  hegan  to  make — one  for  the  vow  he  had  made,  another  as  to  him 
by  precept  was  enjoined."  The  place  where  these  great  works  were  to 
be  erected  had  been  previously  shown  to  King  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  a  revelation : — "  the  which,  in  a  certain  night,  when  he  was  bodily 
•leeping,  his  heart  to  God  waking,  he  was  warned  of  this  place  with  an 
K?avcnly  dream  made  to  him,  that  God  this  place  had  chosen  •  there- 
upon, this  holy  King,  early  arising,  came  to  this  place  that  God  had 
showed  him  ;  and  to  them  that  about  him  stood,  expressed  the  vision 
t  ,)at  night  made  to  him,  and  prophesied  this  place  to  be  great  before 
God."  It  was  also  said  that  three  men  of  Greece,  who  came  to  Lon- 
don, went  to  this  place  and  worshipped  God ;  "  and  before  them  that 
were  present  (and  beheld  them  as  simple  idiots),  they  began  wonderful 
things  to  say  and  prophesy  of  this  place,  saying,  '  Wonder  not ;  see  us 
here  to  worship  God,  where  a  full  and  acceptable  temple  to  him  shall 
be  builded ;  and  the  fame  of  this  place  shall  attain  from  the  spring  of 
the  sun  to  the  going  down.'  " 

The  spot  selected  for  the  site  of  the  church  was  a  mere  marsh,  for 
the  most  part  covered  with  water ;  while  on  that  portion  which  was 
not  so,  stood  the  common  gallows.  Rahere's  power  of  rendering  him- 
self agreeable,  it  appears,  had  not  left  him  ;  for  it  seems  by  assuming 
the  manners  of  an  idiot  and  consorting  with  the  lower  order  of  persons, 
he  procured  so  much  help,  that  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  inter- 
posed by  the  badness  of  the  situation,  the  great  work  was  speedily 
finished.  The  church  he  made  of  comely  stonework  table-wise ;  and  an 
hospital-house,  a  little  longer  off  from  the  church  by  himself  he  began 
to  edify.  The  completion  of  the  work  evidently  excited  a  large  amount 
ot  wonder  and  admiration,  not  unmixed  with  a  kind  of  superstitious 
awe.  People  "  were  greatly  astonied  both  of  the  novelty  of  the  raised 
fiame,  and  of  the  founder,  who  would  trow  this  place  with  so  sudden 
a  dreaming  could  be  purged,  and  there  to  be  set  up  the  token  of  the 
Cross  ?  And  God  there  to  be  worshipped,  where  sometime  stood  the 
hoirible  hanging  of  thieves  ?"  Three  Byzantine  princes,  whether  mer- 
chants or  monks  does  not  appear,  attended  the  consecration  of  the 
choir,  by  Beauvais,  Bishop  of  London,  and  prophesied  the  prosperity  of 
the  Hospital.  On  the  conventual  seal  of  the  1 2th  century,  the  original 
design  of  the  church  is  shown  with  a  low  central  tower,  and  two  pair 
of  towers,  one  at  each  of  the  angles  of  the  church,  all  crowned  with 
conical  spires. 

AVhen  the  Priory  began  to  flourish  and  its  fame  spread,  Rahere 
Joined  to  him  a  certain  old  man,  Alfun  by  name,  who  had  not  long  be- 
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fore  built  the  church  of  St.  Giles,  at  Cripplegate.  Rahere,  from  his 
counsel  and  help  derived  much  encouragement.  Alfun,  with  ministers 
of  the  church,  sought  and  provided  necessaries  for  the  jxxjr  men  that 
lay  in  the  hospital,  and  for  them  that  were  hired  in  building  their  church. 
To  help  Alfun,  St.  Bartholomew  was  believed  to  have  wrought  miracles, 
such  as  the  following.  Alfun  having  applied  to  a  widow,  she  told  him 
she  had  but  seven  measures  of  malt,  and  that  indeed,  it  was  no  more 
than  but  absolutely  necessary  for  her  family's  use.  She  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  one  measure,  Alfun  was  no  sooner  gone  than,  casting 
her  eyes  on  the  remaining  measures,  she  counted  seven  still.  Thinking 
herself  mistaken,  she  tried  again,  and  found  eight,  and  so  on  ad  infi- 
nitum. No  sooner  was  the  receptacle  ready  than  many  "  yearly  with 
lights  and  oblations,  peaceful  vows,  and  prayers,  visited  this  holy 
church  ;"  and  the  fame  of  cures  performed  was  supported  by  magnifi- 
cent festivals  ;  "  the  year  1 148,  after  the  obit  of  Harry  the  First,  King 
of  England,  the  twelfth  year,  when  the  golden  path  of  the  sun  reduced 
to  us  the  desired  joys  of  feastful  celebrity,  then,  with  a  new  solemnity  of 
the  blessed  Apostle,  was  illumined  with  new  miracles  this  holy  place. 
Languishing  men,  grieved  with  varying  sorrows,  softly  lay  in  the 
church ;  prostrate  beseeching  the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  presence  of 
St.  Bartholomew." 

But,  new  troubles  arose,  and  disturbed  the  last  hours  of  Rahere.  The 
reputation  he  had  gained,  created  for  him  many  enemies,  who  scrupled 
not  to  accuse  him  of  hypocrisy,  and  sought  all  means  to  injure  him : 
some  even  went  so  far  as  to  conspire  his  death  ;  but  being  apprised  of 
the  plot,  he  contrived  to  elude  them,  and  ultimately  obtained  the  in- 
terference of  Henry  I.  in  his  behalf:  the  King  also  granted  to  the 
priory,  by  charter,  many  immunities  and  privileges.  According  to  the 
MS.  referred  to,  numerous  miracles  were  wrought  in  the  Monastery 
during  the  life  of  Rahere ;  and  even  after  his  death,  the  blind  were  re- 
stored to  their  sight,  and  the  sick  were  made  well  by  a  visit  to  the  spot. 
After  the  service  of  his  prelacy,  twenty-two  years  and  six  months, 
Rahere  "  the  clay-house  of  this  world  forsook,  and  the  house  ever- 
lasting he  entered."  His  memory  was  held  in  great  veneration :  and  his 
remains  rest  beneath  a  sumptuous  tomb  in  the  church.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Thomas,  one  of  the  canons  of  the  church  of  St.  Osyth, 
who  was  prelate  about  thirty  years.  "  In  age,"  says  the  MS.,  "  an 
hundred  winters,  almost  with  whole  wits,  with  all  Christian  solemnity, 
he  deceased  in  1 1 74.  In  this  man's  time  grew  the  plant  of  the  apostolic 
branch  in  glory  and  in  grace  before  God  and  man.  And  with  it  ore 
amnle  buildings  were  the  skins  of  oiu-  tabernacle  dilated." 
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in  1410,  the  Priory  was  rebuilt.  It  was  entirely  enclosed  within 
walls ;  at  first  there  were  no  houses  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
but  the  establishment  of  the  Monastery,  and  the  fair  granted  to  it, 
speedily  caused  a  considerable  population  to  spring  up  all  around  and 
ultimately  within.  The  fair,  held  annually  at  Bartholomew-tide,  for 
three  days,  was  granted  to  the  Prior  and  canons,  before  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.;  for  a  charter  from  this  monarch  conveys  certain  immunities 
to  the  Priory,  and  by  which  "  free  place  is  granted"  to  all  persons  fre- 
quenting the  fair  of  St.  Bartholomew.  To  this  mart  originally  resorted 
clothiers  and  drapers,  not  merely  of  England,  but  of  ajl  countries,  who 
there  exposed  their  goods  for  sale.  The  stalls  or  booths  were  within 
the  walls  of  the  Priory  churchyard,  the  gates  of  which  were  locked  each 
night,  and  a  watch  was  set  in  order  to  protect  the  various  wares; 
the  street  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  is  still  called  Cloth  Fair. 
During  the  fair  a  "  Court  of  Pie-powder"  was  held,  to  do  justice  ex- 
peditiously among  the  numerous  persons  who  resorted  there.  The  fair 
was  proclaimed  ybr  the  last  time  in  1855:  the  sole  existing  vestige  of  it 
is  the  old  fee  of  three-and-sixpence  still  paid  by  the  City  to  the  Rector 
of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  for  a  proclamation  in  his  parish.  Of 
Rahere's  church  nothing  remains  but  the  choir,  with  a  procession  path 
surrounding  its  east  end.  The  modern  tower  of  brick  was  built  in 
1628.  Still,  the  church  is,  beyond  all  question,  the  oldest  in  the  City  of 
London,  having  been  erected  nearly  750  years ;  and  its  restoration  has 
been  commenced,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  completed. 

"  We  have  few  monuments  of  mediaeval  art  in  London,  (says  the  Rev. 
Mackenzie  Walcott,)  and  with  the  exception  of  the  unrivalled  Church 
of  Westminster,  and  the  surviving  portion  of  St.  Mary  Overye,  there 
is  not  one  among  them  to  compete  in  size,  importance,  or  archaeological 
interest,  with  the  old  minster  of  St.  Bartholomew,  Smithfield.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  the  wealthy  citizens  of  London  and  other  churchmen  will 
not  withhold  their  contributions,  which  might  be  made  a  memorial  for 
the  martyrs  who  suffered  the  baptism  of  fire  on  the  adjoining  ground 
for  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  but  will  aid  in  the  spirit  of 
an  ancient  worthy :  '  Revere  founders,  revere  their  names,  revere  that 
ancient  glory  and  honourable  age,  which  venerable  in  man,  in  cities  are 
sacred.'"* 

Stow  records  having  seen  in  his  youth,  on  the  eve  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
the  scholars  of  divers  grammar-schools  repair  to  the  churchyard,  and 
upon  a  bank  under  a  tree,  dispute  with  one  another:  on  the  Suppres- 


*  Plin.  ad  Max.,  Ep.  viji.  24. 
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sion,  these  opponcnccs  were  removed  for  a  few  years  to  the  cloiftcra  of 
Christ's  Hospital,  in  the  time  of  Edward  VI. ;  and  the  conquerors  ill 
the  wordy  war  were  rewarded  with  bows  and  arrows  of  silver.* 


Romance  of  Baynard's  Castle. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  immediately  below  St.  Paul's,  and 
in  the  line  of  Upper  Thames-street,  stood  two  Castles — all  traces  of  which 
tiavelong  since  disappeared,  with  the  exception  of  the  name  of  one  of  them, 
which  is  still  preserved  to  the  Ward  of  Castle  Baynard,  wherein  it  was 
situated.  Of  this  fortress,  especially,  many  are  the  romantic  t<iles  which 
might  be  told.  It  was  so  called  of  its  founder,  William  Baynard,  a 
nobleman,  lord  of  Dunmow,  who  came  in  with  William  the  Conqueror. 
Fitzstephen,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  describes  it  as  a 
considerable  building  in  his  time ;  and  Gervasius  of  Tilbury,  a  contem- 
porary writer,  speaks  of  two  castles,  built  with  walls  and  ramparts, 
whereof  one  is  in  right  of  possession  Baynard's,  the  other  is  the  Baron 
Montfichct's.  Baynard,  the  founder  of  the  foiTncr,  dying  in  the  reign 
of  William  Rufus,  left  it  to  his  son  Geoffrey,  fi-om  whom  it  came  to 
William  Baynard  ;  who,  having  forfeited  his  barony  of  Little  Dunmow, 
and  "  honor  of  Baynard's  Castle,"  both  were  conferred  by  Henry  I.  on 
Robert  Fitzwalter,  the  son  of  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  in  whose  family  it 
remained  for  three  centuries. 

A  love  story  is  told  of  this  family  in  the  reign  of  King  John. 
Robert,  baron  Fitzwalter,  lord  of  Castle  Baynard,  had  a  lovely  daugh- 
ter, Matilda  the  Fair.  The  "  Chronicle  of  Dunmow"  saith  that  discord 
.T.ose  between  the  King  and  his  barons,  because  of  the  above  Matilda, 
whom  the  king  loved ;  but  her  father  would  not  consent,  and  thereupon 
war  ensued  throughout  England.  "  The  King  spoiled  especially  the 
castle  of  Baynard,  in  London,  and  other  holds  and  houses  of  the  barons. 
Fitzwalter,  FitCTobert,-«nd  Mountfichet  passed  over  into  France;  some 
also  went  into  Wales,  and  some  into  Scotland,  and  did  great  damage  to 
the  King.  Whilst  Maude  the  Fair  remained  at  Dunmow,  there  came  a 
messenger  unto  her  from  King  John,  about  his  suit  in  love ;  but  because 
she  would  not  agree,  the  messenger  poisoned  a  boiled  or  poached  egg, 
against  she  was  hungrie,  whereof  she  died,  and  was  buried  in  the  choii 
at  Dunmow."  The  name  of  Robert  Fitzwalter,  the  father  of  this  un- 
happy maid,  is  placed  by  Matthew  Paris  at  the  head  of  the  Barons  who 


•  Abridged  from  Knight's  London,  vol.  ii.,  where  tJie  valuable  manuscript  is 
more  fully  quoted. 
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came  armed  to  King  John  in  the  Temple,  and  made  those  demands 
which  finally  resulted  in  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta. 

Another  romantic  story  is  related  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  King, 
which  we  would  fain  hope  is  not  true ;  and  there  is  difficulty  in  believ- 
ing it,  fiom  the  confusion  of  dates.  If  King  John  really  poisoned  his 
daughter,  and  acted  throughout  towards  her  as  he  is  represented  to 
have  done,  no  true  man,  as  Fitzwalter  appears  to  have  been,  would  have 
ever  condescended  to  be  taken  into  his  favour.  The  following  is  the 
story : — King  John  being  in  France,  after  the  flight  of  Fitzwalter  from 
England,  concluded  a  truce  with  the  French  king  for  five  years.  WhaS 
the  truce  was  proclaimed,  an  English  knight  invited  any  knight  from 
the  French  to  cross  the  stream  that  divided  the  two  armies,  and  take  a 
joust  or  two  with  him.  The  invitation  or  challenge  was  accepted,  and 
a  knight  of  the  French  plunged  his  horse  into  the  river  and  swam  across, 
and  defeated  the  English  knight  in  so  masterly  a  manner,  that  King 
John,  struck  with  admiration,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  Happy  is  the 
king  who  has  such  a  knight  as  this  !"  The  words  were  reported  to  the 
victor,  who  was  no  other  than  Fitzwalter,  who  had  joined  the  French 
army;  and  he  was  so  flattered  with  the  praise  that  he  came  the  next  day, 
threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  John,  and  was  pardoned  for  his  defection. 
He  then  returned  to  Englaml,  rebuilt  Castle  Baynard,  which  John  had 
thrown  down,  and  resided  in  it  with  great  magnificence  until  his  death. 

In  1428,  being  then,  probably,  by  another  forfeiture  a  part  of  the 
Royal  possessions,  the  Castle  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  but 
was  soon  after  granted  to  and  rebuilt  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Glouces- 
ter, for  his  own  residence.  In  this  castle  the  Council  assembled  which 
proclaimed  the  Earl  of  March  King,  under  the  title  of  Edward  IV.; 
and  here  also  his  luckless  boy  was  proclaimed  Edward  V. 

But  the  castle  acquired  its  greatest  celebrity  in  con.iexion  with 
Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  aftenvards  Richard  III.,  who  here 
assumed  the  regal  dignity.  Here  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
offered  the  crown  to  Richard,  in  the  court  of  the  castle ;  and  here 
Shakspeare  has  laid  a  scene  of  inimitable  excellence.  Buckingham,  in 
veritable  history,  will  be  remembered  as  the  seconder  of  Dr.  Shaw's 
sermon  at  Paul's  Cross,  to  establish  the  illegitimacy  of  the  children  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  thus  clear  the  way  to  the  throne  for  the  wily  Riciiard, 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  Two  days  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
harangued  the  citizens  in  the  same  strain  with  Shaw;  and  on  tiie  213th 
of  June  that  nobleman  presented  to  Richard,  in  his  mother's  house  at 
Baynard's  Castle,  a  parchment  purporting  to  be  a  declaration  of  the 
Three  Estates  in  favour  of  Riclioid,  as  the  only  legitimate  prince  of  the 
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House  of  York.  Buckingham  had  been  sent  by  Richard  to  Guildhall, 
to  see  hid  suit  well  urged,  and  bring  the  Lord  Mayor  and  aldermen  to 
him,  saying,  "  If  you  thrive  well,  bring  them  to  Baynard's  Castle,  where 
you  shall  find  me  well  accompanied  with  reverend  fathers,  and  well 
learned  bishops;"  then,  with  seeming  reluctance,  Richard  repels  the  oftei 
of  the  glittering  crown,  but  at  length  accepts.  Buckingham  then  salutes 
Gloucester  as  "  England's  worthy  king  ;"  the  day  of  coronation  is  fixed ; 
Gloucester  says  to  the  two  bishops, 

"  Come,  let  us  to  our  holy  work  again  ;" 
and  thus  ends  this  usually  well-acted  scene  of  royal  hypocrisy  and 
blood-stained  guilt.  By  the  way,  this  was  the  incident  which  so  de- 
lighted George  II.,  that  when  Ganick  asked  his  Majesty,  on  leaving 
the  box,  how  he  liked  the  play,  the  King  replied  seriously,  "  Fine  lor 
mayor,  capital  lor  mayor;  where  you  get  such  lor  mayor?" 

Baynard's  Castle  was  the  scene  of  many  other  historical  events,  prior 
to  its  destruction  in  the  Great  Fne.  Henry  VII.  changed  the  castle 
from  a  fortress  to  a  palace.  He  lodged  in  it  occasionally,  and  from 
hence  made  several  of  his  solemn  processions.  Here,  in  1505,  he  lodged 
Philip  of  Austria,  the  matrimonial  King  of  Castile,  when  he  was  driven 
to  England  by  a  tempest. 

The  Castle  waj  the  residence  of  Sir  William  Sydney,  who  died 
chamberlain  and  steward  to  Edward  VI.  It  next  became  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Earls  of  Pembroke ;  and  in  1553,  on  the  9th  of  July,  about 
a  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Edward  VI.,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  assembled  there  the  council  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  at 
which  the  determination  was  taken,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Arundel,  to 
abandon  the  cause  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  and  to  proclaim  Queen  Mary, 
which  accordingly  was  instantly  done  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
It  is  recorded  of  this  Earl,  that  "he  rode  on  the  17th  of  February, 
1553,  to  his  mansion  of  Baynard  Castle,  with  300  hoi-se  in  his  retinue, 
of  which  100  of  them  were  gentlemen  in  plain  blue  cloth,  with  chains 
of  gold,  and  badges  of  a  dragon  on  their  sleeves."  He  died  on  the  1 7th 
of  March,  1569-70,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  with 
such  magnificence,  that  the  mourning  given  at  his  funeral,  according  to 
Stow,  cost  the  very  large  sum,  at  that  period,  of  2000/. 

Queen  Elizabeth  visited  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  at  Baynard's  Castle, 
and  took  supper  with  his  lordship ;  after  which  the  Queen  showed  her« 
self  from  a  balcony  to  the  people  assembled  in  boats  and  barges  upon 
the  river ;  and  then  entered  her  own  barge  amid  a  brilliant  display  of 
fireworks,  and  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

Here  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  was  (July  9,  164 1) 
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installetl  Chaticellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford ;  and  here  his  second 
Countess,  the  still  more  celebrated  "  Anne  Pembroke,  Doi-set,  and 
Montgomery,"  took  up  her  abode,  while  her  husband  resided  at  the 
Cockpit,  at  Whitehall.  She  describes  Baynard  Castle  in  her  Me- 
moirs, as  "  a  house  full  of  riches,  and  more  secured  by  my  lying 
there."  On  the  19th  of  June,  1660,  King  Charles  II.  went  to  supper 
here,  as  Pcpys  records :  "  My  Lord  [/>.,  Lord  Sandwich]  went  at 
night  with  the  King  to  Baynard's  Castle  to  supper."  I 

The  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  were  the  last  proprietors  of  this  famous 
castle,  and  resided  in  it  until  its  destruction  by  the  Great  Fire.  It  is 
represented  in  an  old  print  as  a  square  pile,  surrounding  two  courts,  and 
surmounted  with  numerous  towers.  A  large  gateway  in  the  middle  of 
the  south  side,  led  to  the  river  by  a  bridge  of  two  arches  and  stairs.  In 
Hollar's  View  of  London  after  the  Great  Fire,  we  see  the  river  front 
standing,  with  its  numerous  towers;  but  to  the  right  and  left  of  the 
Castle  the  ruins  of  the  fire  are  very  extensive,  and  we  miss  or  see 
in  ruins  many  a  noble  mansion. 

The  principal  fiont  of  the  castle  was  in  Thames-street.  Two  of  the 
towers,  incorporated  with  other  buildings,  remained  till  the  present 
century,  when  they  were  pulled  down  to  make  way  for  the  Garron  Iron 
Company's  premises.  The  ward  in  which  stood  the  fortress-palace  is 
named  Castle  Baynard,  as  is  also  a  wharf  upon  the  site ;  and  a  public-house 
in  the  neighbourhood  long  bore  the  sign  of  "  Duke  Humphrey's  Head." 

In  Notes  and  Queries,  No.  ii,  it  is  shown  that  Bainiardus,  who  gave 
his  name  to  Baynard's  Castle,  held  land  here  of  the  Abbot  of  West- 
minster; and  in  a  grant  as  late  as  1653  is  described  "  the  common  field 
at  Paddington"  (now  Baysvvater  Field),  .is  being,  "  near  to  a  place  com- 
monly called  Baynard's  fVatering."  Hence  it  is  concluded  "  that  this 
portion  of  ground,  always  remarkable  for  its  springs  of  excellent  water, 
once  supplied  water  to  Baynard,  his  household,  or  his  castle ;  that  the 
memory  of  his  name  was  preserved  in  the  neighbourhood  for  six  cen- 
turies ; "  and  that  this  watering-place  is  now  Bayswater. 

There  is  a  curious  record  of  the  failure  of  Lord  Fit/waiter  to  place 
delinquents  in  the  stocks,  which  he  had  set  up  at  Castle  Baynard  at  his 
own  will.  The  citizens  were  in  an  uproar  at  this  abuse ;  and  Fitz- 
walter  being  no  longer  in  possession  at  Castle  Baynard,  he  had  to  take 
down  the  stocks.  The  Fitzwalters  had,  however,  a  stranger  privilege  than 
even  this :  they  had  the  privilege  of  drowning  traitors  in  the  Thames. 
The  "patient"  was  made  fast  to  a  pillar  at  Wood  Wharf,  and  left 
there  for  the  tide  to  flow  twice  over,  and  ebb  twice  from  him,  while 
the  crowd  looked  en,  wd  enjoyed  the  b^rbarQUS  spectacle  I 
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Adjoining  Baynard's  Castle  was  another  tower,  built  by  Edward  II., 
which  his  son  gave  to  William  de  Ross,  of  Hamlake,  in  Yorkshire,  he 
having  done  service  in  the  wars  against  Scotland  and  France ;  for  this 
tower  he  paid  yearly  a  rose. 

The  other  castle,  of  which  mention  is  made  by  Fitzstephen  in  his 
account  of  London,  was  called  the  Castle  of  Montfichet,  and  stood  to 
the  west  of  Castle  Baynard.  It  was  founded  by  Gilbert  de  Monfichet, 
a  native  of  Rouen,  and  related  to  the  Conqueror.  He  brought  with 
■tim  a  great  force,  and  fought  gallantly  in  his  cause  at  the  Battle  of 
Hastings.  This  tower  was  demolished  by  King  John  in  12 13,  after 
banishing  Richard,  successor  to  Gilbert,  the  actual  owner:  the  materials 
were  applied,  in  1276,  towards  building  the  monastery  of  Blackfriare. 
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The  low-lying  district,  formerly  a  "  Green,"  but  now  covered  with 
masses  of  small  houses,  was  once  a  hamlet  of  Stepney,  but  was  made  a 
parish  in  1743.  It  is  of  long  celebrity  from  the  old  English  ballad  of 
"The  Beggar's  Daughter  of  Bednall-Green,"  written  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  founded,  though  without  the  least  appearance  of 
truth,  or  even  probability,  on  a  legend  of  the  time  of  Henry  III.  Henry 
de  Montfort,  son  of  the  ambitious  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  was  slain  with 
his  father  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Evesham,  is  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
He  is  supposed  (according  to  the  legend),  to  have  been  discovered 
among  the  bodies  of  the  slain  by  a  young  lady,  in  an  almost  lifeless 
state,  and  deprived  of  sight  by  a  wound  which  he  had  received  in  the 
tattle.  U  ndcr  the  fostering  hand  of  this  "  faire  damosel,"  he  soon  re- 
covered, and  afterwards  marrying  her,  she  became  the  mother  of  "  the 
comelye  and  prettye  Bessee."  Fearing  lest  his  rank  and  person  should 
be  discovered  by  his  enemies,  he  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
beggar,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Bethnal  Green.  The  beauty  of  his 
daughter  attracted  many  suitore,  and  she  was  at  length  married  to  a 
noble  knight,  who  regardless  of  her  supposed  meanness  and  poverty, 
had  the  courage  to  make  her  his  wife,  her  other  lovers  having  deserted 
ner,  on  account  of  her  low  origin.  In  the  ballad,  the  "  Song  of  the 
Beggar"  contains  the  whole  of  the  legend  concerning  de  Montfoit,  aa 

follows : 

"  A  poore  beggar's  daughter  did  dwell  on  a  grccne; 
Who  for  lur  fairncssc  niiglit  well  l)c  a  quccne; 
A  b'.illie  bonny  lasse,  and  a  daintye  was  sliee^ 
And  many  a  one  called  her  pretty  Besses 
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Her  father  hee  had  noe  goods  nor  noe  land, 
But  begg'd  for  a  penny  all  day  with  his  hand  ; 
And  yett  to  her  marriage  he  gave  thousands  three, 
And  still  he  hath  somewhat  for  pretty  Bessee, 

And  if  any  one  her  birth  doe  disdaine, 
Her  father  is  ready,  with  might  and  with  mainc, 
To  prove  shee  is  come  of  noble  degree — 
Therefore  never  flout  att  the  prettye  Bessee. 

•  •  •  *  « 

Then  give  me  leave,  nobles  and  gentles,  each  0^3, 
One  song  more  to  sing,  and  then  I  have  done  ; 
And  if  that  itt  may  not  winn  good  report, 
Then  doe  not  give  me  a  guoat  for  my  sport. 

Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  my  subject  shall  bee, 
Once  chiefe  of  all  die  great  barons  was  hee — 
Yet  fortune  so  cruelle  this  lorde  did  abase. 
Now  lost  and  forgotten  are  hee  and  his  race. 

When  the  barons  in  armes  did  King  Henrye  oppcsft, 
Sir  Simon  de  Montfort  their  leader  they  chose — 
A  leader  of  courage  undaunted  was  hee. 
And  oft-times  he  made  their  enemyes  flee. 

At  length  in  the  battle  on  Evesham's  plaine 

The  barons  were  routed,  and  Montfort  was  slaine  ; 

Moste  fatall  that  battel  did  prove  unto  thee, 

Thoughe  thou  wast  not  borne  then,  my  prettye  Bessee! 

Along  with  the  nobles  that  fell  at  thy  tyde. 
His  eldest  son  Henrye,  who  fought  by  his  side. 
Was  f'llde  by  a  blowe  he  receiv'd  in  the  fightet 
A  blowe  that  deuriv'd  him  for  ever  of  sight. 

Among  the  dead  bodyes  all  lifeless^  he  laye, 
Till  evening  drcwe  on  of  the  following  daye, 
When  by  a  young  ladye  discover'd  was  hee— 
And  this  was  thy  mother,  my  pretty  Bessee  i 

A  baron's  faire  daughter  stept  forth  in  the  nighte. 
To  search  for  her  father,  who  fell  in  the  fight, 
And  seeing  young  Montfort,  where  gasping  he  laye, 
Was  moved  with  pitye,  and  broughte  him  awaye. 

In  secrette  she  nurst  him,  and  swaged  his  paine. 
While  he  throughe  the  realme  was  beleev'd  to  be  slaine: 
At  lengthe  his  faire  bride  she  consented  to  bee, 
And  made  him  glad  father  of  prettye  Bessee. 

And  nowe,  lest  oure  foes  our  lives  shoulde  betrayer 
We  clothed  ourselves  in  beggar's  arraye ; 
1  Icr  Jewells  she  solde,  and  hither  came  wee — 
All  our  comfort  and  care  was  our  pretty  Bessee. 

And  here  have  wee  lived  in  fortune's  despite, 
Thoughe  poore,  yet  contented  willi  hurni)le  dclighto. 
Full  forty  winters  thus  have  I  bcene 
A  silly  blind  beggar  of  BcdiutU  Cjieeoe. 
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And  here,  noble  lords,  is  ended  the  song 
Of  one  tliat  once  to  your  owne  ranke  did  belong; 
And  tluis  have  you  learned  a  secrette  from  mee, 
That  ne'er  had  beene  knowne  but  for  prettye  Bessee** 

Here  ia  a  portrait  of  the  Blind  Beggar: — 

"  My  father,  shoe  said,  is  soone  to  be  seene, 
'I'lic  sicly  blind  beggar  of  Hednall-green, 
That  daylye  sits  l.egging  for  charitie. 
He  is  the  good  father  of  prettye  Bessee. 

His  markes  and  his  tokens  are  known  very  well; 
He  always  is  led  witli  a  dogg  and  a  bell. 
A  scely  old  man,  God  knoweth,  is  hee, 
Yet  he  is  the  father  of  prettye  Bessee." 

Lysons  tells  us  that  "  the  story  of  the  Blind  Beggar  seems  to  have 
gained  much  ciedit  in  the  village,  where  it  decorates  not  only  the  sign- 
posts of  tb«  oublicans,  but  the  staif  of  the  parish-beadle." 

In  1570,  there  was  a  house  at  Bethnal  Green,  built  by  John  Thorpe, 
the  architect  of  Holland  House,  for  John  Kirby,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known;  but  the  house  was  distinguished  in  rhyme  as  "  Kirby's Castle," 
and  associated  with  other  memorable  follies  in  brick  and  mortar: 

"  Kirkcby's  Castell  and  Fisher's  Follie, 
Spinilas  pleasure  and  Megse's  glorie." 

This  house  was  inhabited  in  1663  by  Sir  William  Rider,  to  whom 
Pcpys  records  a  pleasant  visit:  "  26  June,  1663.  By  coach  to  Bednall- 
grcen  to  Sir  W,  Rider's  to  dinner.  A  fine  merry  walk  with  the  ladies 
alone  after  dinner  in  the  garden :  the  greatest  quantities  of  strawberries 
I  ever  saw,  and  good."  Pepys  speaks  with  less  authority  of  the  man- 
sion: "This  very  house,"  he  says,  "was  built  by  the  Blind  Beggar  of 
15ednall-green,  so  much  talked  of  and  sung  in  ballads ;  but  they  say  it 
was  only  some  of  the  outhouses  of  it." 
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Few  of  tlie  venerable  edifices  of  this  kingdom  are  more  richly 
stored  with  historical  associations  than  the  archiepiscopal  palace  of 
Lambeth.  Its  origin,  as  stated  by  Matthew  Paris,  in  the  words  of  his 
translator  Stow,  is  curious.  "  Boniface,"  saith  Matthew  Paris,  "  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  in  his  visitation  came  to  this  Priory  [of  St. 
Bartholomew,  in  Smithfielil],  where  being  received  in  procession  in  the 
most  solemn  wise,  he  said  that  he  passed  not  upon  the  honour,  but  came 
to  visit  them.    To  whom  the  canons  answered,  that  they,  having  a 
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learned  bishop,  ought  not,  in  contempt  of  him  to  be  visited  by  any  other. 
Which  answer  so  much  offended  the  Archbishop,  that  he  forthwith 
fell  on  the  Sub-Prior,  and  smote  him  on  the  foce,  saying  '  Indeed! 
Indeed  !  doth  it  become  you  English  traitors  so  to  answer  me  ?'  Thus 
raging,  with  oaths  not  to  be  recited,  he  rent  in  pieces  the  rich  cope  of 
the  Sub-Prior,  and  trod  it  under  his  foot,  and  thrust  him  against  a 
pillar  of  the  chancel  with  such  violence  that  he  had  almost  killed  him. 
But  the  canons  seeing  their  Sub-Prior  thus  almost  slain,  came  and 
plucked  off  the  Archbishop  with  such  force  that  they  overthrew  him 
backwards,  whereby  they  might  see  he  nvas  armed  and  prepared  to  fight. 
The  Archbishop's  men,  sechig  their  master  down,  being  all  strangers, 
and  their  master's  countrymen,  born  at  Provence,  fell  upon  the  canons, 
beat  them,  tore  them,  and  tiod  them  vmder  foot.  At  length,  the  canons, 
getting  away  as  well  ^s  they  could,  ran,  bloody  and  miry,  rent  and 
torn,  to  the  Bishop  of  London  to  complain,  who  bade  them  go  to  the 
King  at  Westminster,  and  tell  him  thereof.  Whereupon  four  of  them 
went  thither ;  the  rest  were  not  able,  they  were  so  sore  hurt.  But 
when  they  came  to  Westminster,  the  King  would  neither  hear  nor  see 
them,  so  they  returned,  v^'ithout  redress.  In  the  mean  season,  the 
whole  city  was  in  an  uproar,  and  ready  to  have  rung  the  common  bell, 
and  to  have  hewed  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  into  small  pieces; 
who  was  secretly  kept  to  Lambeth,  where  they  sought  him,  and  not 
knowing  him  by  sight,  said  to  themselves.  Where  is  that  rufTian,  that 
cruel  smiter  ?  He  is  no  winner  of  souls,  but  an  exactor  of  money, 
whom  neither  God  nor  any  lawful  or  free  election  did  bring  to  this  pro- 
motion ;  but  the  King  did  unlawfully  intrude  him  ;  being  unlearned,  a 
stranger  born,  having  a  wife,  &c.  But  the  Archbishop  conveyed  him- 
self over  [to  Westminster,]  and  went  to  tlie  king,  with  a  great  com- 
plaint against  the  canons,  whereas  himself  was  guilty."  So  the  Arch- 
bishop from  Lambeth  boldly  issued  a  sentence  of  excommunication 
against  his  opposers,  satisfied  that  the  king  would  support  him  in  his 
violent  tyranny.  Another  tribunal,  however,  was  appealed  to,  which 
had  no  particular  prepossession  for  the  Archbishop — the  Pope;  who 
commanded  him,  by  way  of  expiation,  to  build  a  splendid  mansion  at 
Lambeth  for  the  occupant  of  the  see,  in  the  room  of  the  humble 
manor-house  that  is  supposed  to  have  existed  previously. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  first  building  erected  at  Lambeth  as 
the  archiepiscopal  seat.  That  portion  of  the  palrce  known  as  the 
Lollards'  Toner  is  more  directly  associated  with  history  than  any  other 
part  of  the  present  edifice.  The  Lollanls,  named  from  their  low 
tone  of  singing,  (in  German  /oilm,)  at  interments,  will  be  remembered 
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in  our  history  as  a  numerous  sect,  whose  powerful  preaching  produced 
an  extensive  reformation  in  religious  opinion  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
They  endured  severe  persecutions  with  sincerity  and  firmness ;  but  in 
general  we  find  an  extravagant  fanaticism  among  them.  In  their  un- 
social qualities,  as  well  as  in  their  superior  abilities,  the  Lollards  bear 
a  very  close  resemblance  to  the  Puritans  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The 
Lollards  numbered  among  them  many  eminent  followers  of  Wickliffe. 
Fostered  by  the  general  ill-will  towards  the  Church,  his  principles  made 
vast  progress  in  England,  and  unlike  those  of  earlier  sectaries,  were 
embraced  by  men  of  rank  and  civil  influence.  Notwithstanding  the 
check  they  sustained  by  the  sanguinary  law  of  Henry  IV.,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  multitudes  secretly  cherished  them  down  to  the  Refor- 
mation. As  the  virulence  of  the  Lollards  was  thus  directed  against  the 
Church,  we  might  expect  to  find  its  high  scat  the  prime  scene  of 
defence.  Accordingly,  the  Registers  of  Lambeth  Palace,  or  rather  the 
See  of  Canterbury,  record  several  proceedings  against  this  sect.  Wick- 
liffe himself  appeared  here  to  defend  his  tenets.  He  had  been  previously 
cited  to  St.  Paul's,  whither  he  went,  attended  by  the  all-powerful  John 
of  Gaunt.  A  new  and  what  was  intended  to  be  a  more  private  council 
was  held  in  the  Archbishop's  Chapel,  at  Lambeth,  before  which  Wick- 
liffe appeared,  "when  not  only  the  London  citizens,  but  the  mob, 
presumed  to  force  themselves  into  the  chapel,  and  to  speak  in  Dr. 
Wickliffe's  behalf,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  delegates ;  and  that  the 
Queen's  mother  sent  Sir  Lewis  Clifford  to  them  to  forbid  them  to 
proceed  to  any  definitive  sentence  ;"  with  which  message  the  delegates 
are  said  to  have  been  much  confounded  "  As  the  reed  of  a  wind 
shaken,"  says  Walsingham,  "  their  speech  became  as  soft  as  oil,  to  the 
public  loss  of  their  own  dignity,  and  the  damage  of  the  whole  church. 
They  were  struck  with  such  dread  that  you  would  think  them  to  be  as 
a  man  that  hearcth  not,  and  in  whose  mouth  are  no  reproofs."  On 
this  occasion,  ^^'ickliffe  delivered  in  writing  an  elaborate  statement  of 
his  views,  but  the  delegates  commanded  him  to  repeat  no  more  such 
propositions  either  in  his  schools  or  his  sermons. 

Foremost  among  the  defenders  of  the  Church  was  Archbishop 
Arundel,  in  the  reigns  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and  Henry  V. ;  and 
it  is  presumed  that  his  influence  much  contributed  to  pass  the  horrible 
law  referred  to  above ;  while  he  has  the  bad  reputation  of  being  the  first 
head  of  the  Church  of  England  who  brought  in  the  argument  of  the 
fiery  stake  to  convince  heretics  of  their  heresy.  The  statute  condemned 
lo  be  burnt  all  who  were  convicted  before  the  diocesan  of  obstinate  or 
relapsed  heresy,  and  commanded  the  sheriff  or  other  local  majjistrate  to 
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commit  the  offender  against  the  Divine  Majesty  to  the  flames.  In  the 
reigns  of  both  tlie  Henries  considerable  numbers  thus  suffered  death. 
The  first  sufferer,  William  Sawtre,  was  executed  in  1410.  But  Sir 
John  Oldcastle,  Lord  Cobham,  was  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  first 
heretics ;  or  in  other  words,  of  the  first  who  preferred  death  to  insin- 
cerity, under  the  new  law  for  burning  heretics.  His  rank  and  military 
reputation  enhanced,  in  some  respects,  his  merit,  and  gave  more  efficacy 
to  the  example  of  his  martyrdom.  Hem  y  V.  laboured  to  soften  Gob- 
ham's  determination  ;  and  it  was  only  after  his  courageous  refusal  that 
he  was  abandoned  to  Archbishop  Arundel.  Cobham  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  condemned,  but  escaped  from  his  prison  ;  he  was  retaken, 
and  in  14 17,  executed  under  the  avowed  authority  of  the  Archbishop 
and  his  judicial  synod,  condemning  Oldcastle  as  an  incon-igible  heretic. 
Soon  after  passing  the  sentence,  an  inflammation  of  the  throat  speedily 
put  an  end  to  Arundel's  life.  This  incident,  with  a  pardonable  degree 
of  superstition,  considering  the  times,  the  Lollards  transformed  into  a 
special  judgment. 

If  Arundel  merits  the  stigma  of  "  the  fiercest  persecutor  of  the  Lol- 
lards," his  successor.  Archbishop  Chicheley,  has  left  a  more  substantial 
memorial  of  his  conduct  towards  this  sect,  in  the  Lollards'  loiuer  at 
Lambeth,  which  he  built  in  the  years  1434  and  143,^.  It  is  a  large 
stone  building,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  Lollards'  prison  which  it 
contains,  the  ascent  to  which  is  by  a  narrow  newel  stone  staircase ; 
the  steps  are  much  worn,  and  fill  the  mind  with  gloomy  retrospections 
of  the  many  victims  that  must  have  contributed  to  this  decay.  It 
is  entered  by  a  small,  pointed  stone  doorway,  barely  sufilcient  for  one 
person  to  pass  at  a  time;  which  doorway  has  an  inner  and  outer  door 
of  strong  oak,  thickly  studded  with  iron,  and  fastenings  to  concspond. 
Secured  to  the  wainscot  which  lines  the  walls  are  eight  large  iron 
rings.  The  wainscot,  the  ceiling,  .and  every  part  of  this  chamber  is 
entirely  lined  with  oak,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  in  thickness.  It  has 
two  very  small  windows,  narrowing  outwards.  A  small  chimney  is  on 
the  north  part ;  and  upon  the  sides  are  various  scratches,  half-sentences, 
initials,  and  in  one  or  two  places  a  crucifix,  cut  out  with  a  knife,  or 
some  other  sharp  instrument,  by  the  prisoners  who  are  supposed  to  have 
been  confined  here. 

Not  only  was  Lambeth  Palace  thus  employed  for  the  punishment  of 
ecclesiastical  offenders,  for  Queen  Elizabeth  appropriated  it  as  a  state- 
prison  :  besides  committing  the  two  Popish  prelates,  Tunstall  and  Thirlby, 
to  the  custody  of  the  Archbishop,  her  Majesty  committed  here 
other  persons  of  rank.    The  Earl  of  Essex  was  confined  here  before  be 
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was  sent  to  the  Tower.  It  was  usual  for  the  prisoners  to  be  kept  in 
separate  apartments,  and  to  eat  at  the  Archbishop '5  table.  The  tower 
appears  to  have  cost  building  only  278/.  21.  ii\d.:  the  ironwork  about 
the  windows  and  doors  amounted  to  1322^  lb.  in  weight.  There  is  a 
minute  account  of  the  cosl  of  each  item  :  a  bricklayer  and  a  tiler's  wages 
were  then,  by  the  day,  with  victuals,  4^. ;  a  labourer's,  with  victuals, 
3</.,  without  victuals,  3^^/.  On  the  exterior  is  a  niche,  in  which  was 
the  image  of  St.  Thomas  a  ]?eckct,  which  image  cost  13J.  ^d.  There 
is  also  a  small  apartment  adjoining  the  porter's  lodge,  and  supposed  to 
have  been  anciently  used  as  a  second  prison  for  confining  tlic  overflowing 
of  the  Lollards'  Tower.  This  room  has  three  iron  rings  fastened  in  the 
wall ;  it  has  a  double  door ;  the  windows  are  high  and  narrow,  and  the 
walls,  which  are  lined  with  stone,  are  of  prodigious  thickness.  An 
additional  proof  of  the  ancient  appropriation  of  this  room  is,  that  here 
is  the  same  description  of  writing  as  in  the  Lollards*  Tower,  cut  in  the 
wall.  The  name  of  Grafton,  in  the  Old  English  character,  is  perfectly 
legible ;  and  near  it  arc  a  cross  and  other  figures  rudely  delineated. 

At  the  Great  Gate  of  the  Palace,  built  by  Cardinal  Morton,  about 
1490,  the  Dole,  immemorially  given  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
to  the  indigent  parishioners  of  Lambeth,  is  constantly  distributed.  Its 
recipients  are  30  poor  widows,  from  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  age;  each 
of  whom,  three  days  a  week,  has  a  loaf,  meat,  and  2\d.  Soup  is  also 
given  to  them,  and  many  other  poor  persons.  The  word  dole  signifies 
a  share  or  portion,  and  is  still  used  in  that  sense;  but  in  fonner  times  it 
was  more  particularly  applied  to  the  alms  (broken  victuals,  &c.),  cus- 
tomarily distributed  at  the  gates  of  great  men.  Stow,  in  his  examples 
of  housekeeping,  laments  the  decline  of  this  laudable  custom  in  his  day, 
•'  which  before  had  been  so  general  that  almes-dishes  (into  which  certain 
portions  of  meat  for  the  needy  were  caned),  were  to  be  seen  at  every 
nobleman  and  prelate's  table."  As  the  first  in  place  and  dignity  under 
the  sovereign,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  appear  to  have  exercised 
this  ancient  virtue  of  hospitality  in  a  supcreininent  degree;  and  in 
Archbishop  Parker's  Regulations  for  the  officers  of  his  household  at 
L.ambeth,  it  was  ordered  that  there  should  be  "  no  purloining  of  meat 
left  upon  the  tables,  but  that  it  be  putt  into  the  almes-tubb,  and  the 
tubbe  to  be  kept  swcete  and  cleane  before  it  be  used  fi-om  time  to  time." 
The  desuetude  of  which  Stow  complains  may  possibly  be  ascribed  to 
the  institution  of  the  Poor-Laws  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign. 
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The  site  in  the  Strand  which  bears  this  name,  but  is  now  partly 
occupied  by  the  northern  approach  to  Waterloo  Bridge,  and  the.  build- 
ings of  Lancaster  Place,  is  suggestive  of  a  long  train  of  historical 
memories.  More  than  six  centuries  ago,  the  site  was  granted  to  Peter, 
Earl  of  Savoy  and  Richmond,  uncle  unto  Eleanor,  wife  to  King 
Henry  III.,  and  who,  being  on  a  visit  to  his  niece,  in  the  year  1245, 
obtained  by  means  of  her  influence  over  the  King,  not  only  titles  but 
possessions  in  England.  Here  he  erected  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
buildings  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  There  were  houses  standing 
upon  the  site  at  the  time,  which  must  have  been  pulled  down  when  he 
built  his  palace.  "In  30  Henry  III.  the  king  granted  to  Peter  dc 
Savoy  the  inheritance  of  those  houses  in  the  street  called  the  Strand,  in 
the  suburbs  of  London,  and  adjoining  to  the  river  of  Thames,  formerly 
belonging  to  Brian  de  Lisle,  paying  yearly  to  the  king's  exchequer,  at 
the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  three  barbed  anows  for  all  sei-vices."  Peter 
de  Savoy,  not  choosing  to  end  his  days  in  England,  bestowed  his 
palace  on  the  fraternity  of  Mountjoy  (or  Priory  de  Cornuto  by  Haver- 
ing-at-the-Bower,  in  Essex),  of  whom  it  was  bought  by  Queen  Eleanor, 
for  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  second  son  of  King  Henry  HI.  His 
son,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  was  beheaded  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.;  and  the  Savoy  then  became  the  property  of  his  brother, 
Henry,  who  enlarged  it,  and  made  it  so  magnificent  in  1328,  at  an 
expense  of  ,152,000  marks  ("  which  money,"  says  Stow,  "  he  had  ga- 
thered together  at  the  town  of  Bridgerike"),  that  there  was,  according 
to  Knighton,  no  mansion  in  the  realm  to  be  compared  with  it  in  beauty 
and  stateliness.  After  the  decease  of  the  Earl's  son,  the  first  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  in  135 1,  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  latter  married  the 
famous  John  of  Gaunt,  who  became,  in  consequence,  the  possessor  of 
the  Savoy.  Six  years  later  occurred  an  event  which  has  bcqueatiied 
to  the  locality  one  of  its  most  interesting  memories, — the  residence  of 
the  captive  King  John  of  France.  The  battle  of  Poictiers  took  place  on 
the  19th  of  September,  1356,  and  on  the  24th  of  April  following,  the 
King,  with  his  illustrious  conqueror,  the  Black  Prince,  the  darling  of 
our  old  historians,  entered  London,  by  Kent-street,  Southwark,  then 
the  only  public  road  into  London  from  the  south.  It  was  an  obscure 
route.  Yet,  what  long  lines  of  conquest  and  devotion,  of  tunnoil  and 
rebellion,  of  victory,  gorgeous  pageantry,  apd  grim  death,  have  poured 
through  this  nanow  inlet  of  old  Lonilon  1     The  Roman  invader  came 
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along  the  rich  marehy  ground  now  supporting  "  Kentish-street;"  thou- 
sands of  pious  and  weary  pilgrims  have  passed  along  this  causeway  to 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury ;  and  here  the  Black  Prince  rode  with  his  royal 
captive  from  Poictiers,  and  the  victor  of  Agincourt  was  carried  in  kingly 
state  to  his  last  earthly  bounie.  By  this  route,  Cade  advanced  with  his 
20,000  insurgents  fi-om  Blackheath  to  Southwark ;  and  the  ill-fated 
Wyat  marched  to  discomfiture  and  death.  The  Black  Prince  was  re- 
ceived with  excessive  joy,  but  constantly  refused  all  honours  that  were 
offered  to  him,  being  satisfied  with  those  paid  to  the  captive  king.  Lin- 
gard  says :  "  His  father  had  given  the  necessary  directions  for  his  entry 
into  the  capital,  under  pretence  of  doing  honour  to  the  King  of  France; 
an  unwelcome  honour,  which  served  to  remind  that  monarch  of  his 
captivity,  and  to  make  him  the  principal  ornament  in  the  triumph  of  his 
conqueror."  He  was  received  by  Henry  Picard,  the  Mayor,  and 
the  Aldermen,  in  all  their  formalities,  with  the  City  pageants;  and 
in  the  streets,  as  he  passed  to  Westminster,  the  citizens  hung  out  all 
their  plate,  tapestry,  and  armour,  so  that  the  like  had  never  been  seen 
before  in  the  memory  of  man. 

AVith  the  same  touching  delicacy  of  feeling  which  characterized  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Prince  towards  his  prisoner,  from  the  first  supper 
after  the  battle,  (when  he  served  the  French  monarch  kneeling,  and  re- 
fused to  sit  at  table  with  him,)  John  was  now  mounted  on  a  richly 
caparisoned  cream-coloured  charger,  while  the  Prince  rode  by  his  side 
on  a  little  black  palfrey.  The  accompanying  procession  was  most  mag- 
nificent. The  Savoy  was  appropriated  to  King  John  during  the  period  of 
his  stay;  and  "thither,"  says  Froissart,  "  came  to  see  him  the  King  and 
Queen  oftentimes,  and  made  him  great  feast  and  cheer.  The  ne- 
gotiations as  to  John's  ransom  were  long  protracted,  and  it  was  not  till 
October,  1360,  that  the  terms  were  settled;  when  all  the  parties  being 
at  Calais,  the  French  king  and  twenty-four  of  his  barons  on  the  one 
side,  and  Edward,  with  twenty-seven  of  his  barons  on  the  other,  swore 
to  observe  the  conditions,  and  John  was  liberated  on  the  following  day. 
He  returned  to  France,  but  was  unable  to  fulfil  his  portion  of  the 
treaty;  and  to  add  to  his  mortification,  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
entered  Paris  from  Calais,  where  he  had  been  pemiitted  by  the  English, 
whose  prisoner  he  was,  to  reside,  and  which  he  had  only  been  able  to 
leave  by  breaking  his  parole.  These,  and  it  is  said,  various  other  and 
more  doubtful  circumstances,  made  him  resolve  upon  a  line  of  conduct 
which  his  courtiers  vainly  strove  to  drive  him  from  by  ridicule  ;  and  to 
the  astonishment  of  all  parties,  he  suddenly  returned  to  London,  where 
be  was  received  with  open  arms  by  Edward,  and  took  up  his  final  resi- 
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dencc  at  tlie  Savoy.  Under  the  date  1364,  we  find  in  Stow's  Chronicle 
the  following  passage :  "  The  9th  day  of  April,  died  John,  King  of 
France,  at  the  Savoy,  beside  Westminster ;  his  corpse  was  honourably 
conveyed  to  St.  Denis,  in  France." 

John  of  Gaunt  lived  at  the  Savoy  in  almost  regal  state,  and  here, 
which  is  a  fact  more  interesting  than  his  magnificence,  Geoffrey 
Chaucer  was  his  fi-equent  guest.  Here,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster  and  his  amiable  Duchess  Blanche,  Chaucer  passed 
the  happiest  hours  of  his  life ;  and  here  also  he  found  a  wife  in  the 
pei-son  of  Philippa,  a  lady  of  the  Duchess'  household,  and  sister  to  the 
Lady  Catherine  Swynford.  The  date  of  Chaucer's  poem,  the  Jlaembly 
of  Foiuh,  or  the  Parliament  of  Birds,  may  be  refeiTcd  to  the  year  135S, 
upon  the  supposition,  which  appears  to  be  generally  admitted,  that  it 
was  composed  with  reference  to  the  intended  maniage  between  John 
of  Gaunt  and  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  which  took  place  in  1359,  and 
which  the  lady  is  represented  in  the  poem  as  deferring  for  a  twelve- 
month. From  this  circumstance,  also,  we  gather  the  not  unimportant 
fact,  that  at  this  time  Chaucer  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  John  of 
Gaunt.  The  poem  called  The  Dream  is  supposed  to  have  been  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  nuptials.  Chaucer's  own  marriage  with  Philippa, 
the  maid  of  honour  in  the  royal  household,  subsequently  brought  him 
into  the  mdst  intimate  relations  with  John  of  Gaunt,  and  the  Duke's 
regard  for  Chaucer  and  his  wife  was  evinced  by  many  substantial  gifts.. 
Some  of  Chaucer's  finest  poems  were  composed  in  the  Savoy,  and  were 
on  the  subject  of  its  inmates  ;  among  which  must  be  especially  noticed 
the  one  entitled  Chaucer  s  Dream,  which  is  an  allegorical  history  of  the 
loves  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Blanche  of  Lancaster,  and  of  his  own  mar- 
riage with  the  Lady  Philippa.  Whether  the  poet  was  married  in  the 
Savoy,  or  in  the  neighbouring  church,  does  not  appear. 

During  John  of  Gaunt's  occupancy,  the  Savoy  was  twice  pillaged  by 
a  mob.  The  first  occasion  was  in  the  year  1376,  when  the  Duke  had 
made  himself  unpopular  by  his  bold  speech  to  the  Bishop  of  London  in 
St.  Paul's  church,  at  the  citation  of  Wickliffe.  Lord  Percy,  the  fiiend 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  had  requested  that  Wickliffe  might  be  allowed  to 
sit ;  but  the  Bishop  of  London  replied  that  he  must  stand  up  and  re- 
main uncovered,  for  he  appeared  there  as  a  criminal,  and  no  criminal 
could  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  presence  of  his  judges.  John  of  Gaunt, 
in  great  anger,  turned  to  the  Bishop,  and  exclaimed,  loud  enough  to  be 
heard  by  the  whole  assembly,  that  "  he  would  humble  his  pride,  and 
the  pride  of  every  arrogant  bishop  in  the  kingdom."  The  prelate  mad« 
some  reply,  which  increased  the  anger  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to 
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much,  that  he  turned  pale  in  the  face,  and  whispered  in  the  ear  of  the 
Bishop,  that  rather  than  sit  there  and  be  insulted  by  a  priest,  he  would 
drag  him  out  of  the  church  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The  threat  was 
heard  by  the  nearest  bystander,  and  was  soon  whispered  from  one  to 
another  till  everybody  in  the  church  was  aware  of  it.  It  then  became 
rumoured  among  the  populace,  who,  anxious  for  the  condemnation  of 
Wickliffe,  had  assembled  in  great  numbers  in  the  churchyard.  A  cry 
immediately  arose  among  them,  and  it  was  proposed  to  break  into  the 
church,  and  pull  John  of  Gaunt  from  his  judgment-seat.  At  his  de- 
parture he  was  received  with  yells  by  the  mob,  who  ran  after  him  and 
pelted  him  with  dirt.  He  was  so  exasperated  against  them,  that  he  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  Westminster,  where  the  Parliament  was  sitting^ 
and  in  his  place  as  President,  introduced  a  motion  that  fiom  that  day 
forth  all  the  privileges  of  the  citizens  of  London  should  be  annulled ; 
and  that  theie  should  be  no  longer  a  lord  mayor,  sheriff,  or  other 
popular  magistrates,  and  that  the  entire  jurisdiction  within  the  City 
should  be  vested  in  Lord  Percy,  the  Chief  Marshal  of  England.  AVhen 
news  of  this  proposal  reached  the  citizens  on  the  following  day,  they 
assembled  in  great  numbers,  swearing  to  have  the  life  of  the  Duke 
After  pillaging  the  Marshalsea,  where  Lord  Percy  resided,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Savoy,  and  killed  a  priest  whom  they  found  in  the  house, 
and  thought  to  be  Lord  Percy  in  disguise.  They  then  broke  all  the 
valuable  furniture,  threw  the  fragments  into  the  Thames,  and  left 
little  more  standing  than  the  bare  walls  of  the  palace.  John  of  Gaunt 
and  Lord  Percy  were  dining  at  the  house  of  a  wealthy  merchant  in  the 
City,  when  this  news  reached  them  ;  and  from  thence  they  escaped  in 
disguise  by  rowing  up  the  river  in  an  open  boat,  passing  the  Savoy  at 
the  very  moment  while  the  mob  were  throwing  the  magnificent  furni- 
ture from  the  windows.  But  for  the  Bishop  of  London,  who,  hearing 
of  the  riot,  had  hurried  to  the  Savoy,  the  palace  would  no  doubt  have 
been  destroyed,  as  it  was  a  little  later,  under  very  similar  circumstances. 
The  people,  to  show  their  opinion  of  the  Duke,  reversed  his  arms,  traitor- 
fashion.  The  civic  authorities  were  obliged  to  exhibit  a  very  different 
demeanour:  one  of  the  last  audiences  given  by  Edward  IIL  was  that 
to  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  at  Shene  (Richmond),  who  came  to 
crave  pardon  of  the  Duke,  in  his  presence,  for  their  grievous  offence. 
Not  the  less,  however,  were  they  all  ousted  from  office  by  the  powerful 
Duke,  and  creatures  of  his  own  substituted. 

Five  yeai-s  afterwards,  a  still  more  serious  attack  was  made  upon  the 
Savoy.  John  of  Gaunt  being  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  rebels  under 
W'^at  Tyler,  the  whole  body  of  the  insurgents,  under  the  guidance  of 
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that  chief,  marched  to  the  Savoy  with  the  intention  of  burning  it  to  the 
ground.  Proclamation  was  previously  made  by  the  leaders  that,  as 
their  object  was  not  plunder,  all  the  rich  jewels,  fiirniture,  pictures, 
plate,  and  other  articles,  should  be  burned,  or  thrown  into  the  Thames; 
and  that  any  one  appropriating  the  property  to  his  own  uses,  should 
suffer  death.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  was  then  absent  pursuing  the  war 
in  Scotland,  and  the  attack  being  sudden,  no  means  of  defence  were 
taken  by  those  in  possession  of  the  palace.  It  is  not  true,  as  stated  in 
Hardyng's  Chronicle,  that  the  Duke  was  in  the  palace  at  the  time,  and 
fled  into  Scotland  in  consequence.  John  of  Gaunt  was  no  such  craven ; 
and  if  he  had  been  in  London,  and  had  fled,  he  would  not  have  fled  to 
such  a  distance.  No  palace  in  Christendom,  at  that  time,  contained 
greater  wealth  than  the  palace  of  the  Savoy  ;  and  the  greater  portion  of 
it  was  destroyed.  The  rebels  broke  the  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  into 
small  pieces,  and  threw  them  into  the  Thames  ;  they  tore  the  rich  hang- 
ings of  velvet,  silk,  and  embroidered  drapery,  together  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  linen  and  wearing  apparel  into  shreds,  or  burned  it ;  and 
the  rings  or  jewels  were  broken  in  mortars,  and  the  fragments  thrown 
into  the  flames,  or  into  the  river.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  mob  being 
seen  to  hide  a  valuable  piece  of  plate  in  his  bosom,  he  was  thrust  into 
the  fire  with  his  booty,  and  burned  to  death,  amidst  the  shouts  of  his 
fellows,  who  exclaimed  that  they  were  freemen  and  lovers  of  justice, 
not  thieves  or  robbers.  They  were  less  scrupulous  as  regards  wine : 
the  rich  citizens  had  set  open  their  cellars,  and  they  had  drunk  of  the 
wines  to  such  excess  that  they  were  maddened.  Thirty-two  of  the 
rebels  broke  into  a  cellar  of  the  Savoy,  where  they  drank  so  much  wine 
that  they  were  prevented  getting  out  in  ti  me,  by  masses  of  falling  stones 
and  rubbish  from  the  burning  palace,  and  they  died  of  suffocation  ;  or, 
as  Stow  says,  the  door  being  walled-up,  they  were  heard  crying  and 
calling  seven  days  after,  but  none  came  to  help  them  out  till  they 
were  dead.  Some  of  the  rioters  found  a  number  of  baiTcIs,  which  they 
thought  to  contain  gold  and  silver,  and  flung  them  into  the  flames. 
They  contained  gunpowder ;  an  awful  explosion  was  the  consequence, 
which  blew  up  the  great  hall,  and  destroyed  several  houses. 

One  of  the  scenes  in  Shakespeare's  Richard  II.  is  supposed  to  pass  in 
a  room  of  the  Savoy,  though  at  the  date  it  was  a  heap  of  ruins. 
Thus  it  lay  until  1505,  when  Henry  VII.  had  the  site  cleared,  and  com- 
menced building  thereon  a  Hospital  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  "  to  receive 
and  lodge  nightly  one  hundred  poor  folks."  The  master  and  brethren 
were  to  stand  alternately  by  day  and  night  at  the  gate,  and  if  they  saw 
any  poor  distressed  persons  they  were  to  ask  them  in  and  feed  them.    If 
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such  pereons  were  travellers,  they  were  to  be  lodged  for  the  night,  and 
dismissed  on  the  following  morning,  with  a  letter  of  recommendation  to 
the  next  Hospital,  and  as  much  money  as  would  defray  their  expenses 
on  the  road.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  part  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Savoy  Hospital  was  bestowed  on  Bridewell  and  Christchurch,  on 
account  of  the  abuses,  for  instead  of  the  Savoy  being  a  lodging  for 
pilgrims  and  strangers,  it  became  a  noisome  refuge  for  loiterers,  vagabonds, 
and  disreputable  women ;  they  lay  all  day  in  the  field,  and  were 
harboured  there  at  night,  so  that  the  hospital  was  rather  a  maintenance 
of  beggary,  than  any  relief  to  the  poor.  It  was  re-endowed  and  re- 
furnished by  Queen  Mary,  and  maintained  by  Elizabeth  ;  but  the 
buildings  and  revenues  were  shamefully  perverted,  and  Fleetwood, 
the  Recorder  of  London,  describes  the  Savoy  to  Lord  Burghley,  as  a 
nursery  of  rogues  and  masterless  men  :  "  the  chief  nurserie  of  all  the 
evell  people  in  the  Savoy  and  the  brick-kilnes  near  Islington."  This 
state  of  things  continued  until  the  commencement  of  Queen  Anne's 
reign,  when  the  hospital  was  finally  dissolved.  Here,  in  1658,  the 
Independents  met,  and  agreed  upon  their  well-known  Declaration  of 
Faith;  three  years  later  was  held  here  the  "  Savoy  Conference"  for  the 
revision  of  the  Liturgy  ;  and  Charles  II.  established  here  "  the  French 
Church  in  the  Savoy." 

The  Mastership  of  the  Savoy  was  promised  to  the  poet  Cowley  by 
Charles  I.,  and  afterwards  by  Charles  II.  The  latter  gave  the  office  to 
Dr.  Killigrew,  "through  certain  persons,  enemies  of  the  Muses." 
Cowley's  disappointment  was  great ;  and  to  add  to  his  chagrin,  hrs  play 
of  the  Cutter  o/Colman  Street,  was  unsuccessful  at  the  same  time.  In 
his  despondency,  he  wrote  his  poem  of  Tbe  Complaint ;  and  '  In  an 
anonymous  satire,  published  at  the  time,  he  is  represented  as  "  Savoy- 
missing  Cowley  making  apologies  for  his  bad  play."  In  this  reign  also, 
during  the  Dutch  war,  the  sick  and  wounded  were  lodged  in  the 
Hospital;  and  great  part  of  it  was  dilapidated  by  fire.  On  the  demo- 
lition of  the  old  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand,  by  the  Protector  Somer- 
set, the  Hospital  Chapel  was  allotted  to  that  parish.  There  is  a  tradi- 
tion that  when  the  Liturgy  in  the  vernacular  tongue  was  restored  by 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  chapel  of  the  Savoy  was  the  first  place  in  which 
the  service  was  performed.  Several  persons  of  note  are  buried  here, 
with  figure  monuments;  among  them  was  a  memoiial,  rather  sumptuous, 
erected  about  17 15,  in  honour  of  a  merchant :  the  sole  statement  of  the 
epitaph  was,  that  he  had  bequeathed  5/.  to  the  poor  of  the  Savoy 
Precinct,  and  a  like  sum  to  the  poor  of  St.  Mary-le-Strand  ;  while  at 
the  tide,  and  occupying  about  half  the  breadth  of  the  marble,  the 
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money  was  expressed  in  figures,  just  as  in  a  page  of  a  ledger,  with 
lines  single  and  double,  perpendicular,  and,  at  the  bottom,  hori- 
zontal ;  the  whole  being  summed  up,  and  in  each  line  two  ciphers  for 
shillings  and  one  for  pence.  The  epitaph  concluded  with  "which  sum 
was  duly  paid  by  his  executors."  A  strange  custom  prevails  here  to 
this  day :  on  the  Sunday  following  Christmas  Day,  a  chair  is  placed 
near  the  chapel-door,  covered  with  a  cloth ;  on  the  chair  is,  in  a  plate, 
an  orange.    The  object  of  this  custom  is  not  recorded. 

Contemporary  with  the  Fleet  and  Mayfair  marriages,  the  priest  at 
the  Savoy  Chapel  carried  on  a  like  traffic  ;  and  in  the  Public  Jdvertiser, 
Jan.  2,  1754,  marriages  are  advertised  by  authority,  to  be  performed 
here  "with  the  utmost  privacy,  decency,  and  regularity;"  also,  registers 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  were  kept  here.  While  the  Dutch, 
German,  and  French  congregations  met  quietly  within  the  pre- 
cinct,—  a  favour  which  was  originally  owing  to  Charles  II.,  —  all 
sorts  of  unseemly  marriages  were  celebrated  by  the  "  Savoy  parsons," 
there  being  five  private  ways  by  land  to  this  chapel,  and  two  by  water. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  father  of  Tate  Wilkinson,  the  actor, 
for  performing  the  illicit  ceremony,  was  infonned  against  by  Garrick, 
and  the  disreputable  functionary  was  transported.  The  chapel 
also  possessed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary;  and  in  July,  1696,  a 
creditor  going  into  the  Savoy  to  demand  a  debt  of  a  person  who 
had  taken  sanctuary  there,  was  seized  by  the  mob,  according  to 
their  usual  custom  (says  the  Poitman,  No,  180),  and  was  tarred 
and  feathered,  and  carried  in  a  wheelbarrow  to  the  Strand,  there 
bound  fast  to  the  Maypole,  and  so  he  remained  until  he  was  rescued 
by  constables. 

The  Savoy  was  last  used  as  ban-acks  and  a  prison  for  deserters,  im- 
pressed men,  convict  soldiei-s  and  offenders  from  the  Guards:  at  one 
period  their  allowance  was  only  fourpence  a  day.  In  18 19,  the  pre- 
mises were  taken  down  to  form  the  road  to  Waterloo  Bridge.  The 
approach  to  the  bridge  from  the  Strand,  or  Wellington-street  and 
Lancaster-place,  covers  the  entire  site  of  the  old  Duchy-lane  and  great 
part  of  the  Hospital.  We  see  the  river  front  of  the  Savoy  in  Hollar's 
prints  and  Canaletti's  pictures ;  and  Vertue's  ground-plan  shows  the 
Middle  Savoy  Gate,  where  Savoy-street  now  is  ;  and  the  Little  Savoy 
Gate,  where  now  are  Savoy-steps.  It  was  a  massive  brick,  stone,  and 
flint,  fortress-like  building,  embattled  throughout ;  the  outer  walls 
abutted  upon  the  Thames,  where  was  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  water ;  the 
principal  or  Strand  front  had  large  pointed  windows,  and  parapets 
'ozenged  with  flints.  Over  the  Great  Gate  were  the  arms  of  Henry  VII., 
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and  the  badges  of  the  rose,  fleur-de-lis,  and  portcullis;  and  this 
inscription  (JVecver) : — 

"  Hospitium  hoc  inopi  turba  Savoia  vocatum 
Septimus  Henricus  fundavit  ab  imo  Solo." 

The  pulling  down  of  the  last  of  the  ruins  in  i8[6,  when  the  chapel  was 
left  isolated,  was  a  work  of  immense  labour,  so  massive  was  the 
masonry.  Not  the  least  amusing  incident  was  that  of  the  gamins  pick- 
ing out  the  softest  parts  of  the  Royal  palace  and  cutting  them  into 
hearthstones  to  clean  hearths  and  the  steps  before  doors ! 
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The  first  of  the  magnificent  mansions  situated  upon  Thames  bank, 
from  Temple  Bar,  was  Exeter  House,  an  inn  belonging  to  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  aftcnvards  called  Paget  House,  Norfolk  House,  and  Leicester 
House,  bequeathed  by  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  unhappy  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  last  favourite  of 
Elizabeth.  It  was  then  called  Essex  House,  and  become  more  cele- 
brated than  it  ever  was  before.  While  still  in  the  occupation  of  tiie 
Earl  of  Leicester,  we  should  not  forget  to  mention  that  the  author  of 
"  The  Faiiy  Queen,"  was  a  frequent  visitor  there,  and  that  his  visits  did 
not  altogether  cease  when  the  house  came  into  new  hands.  Spenser  had 
received  assistance  from  Leicester,  and  thus  writes  in  his  Prothalamion  ; 
he  has  been  speaking  of  the  Temple  : — 

"  Next  wbercunto  there  stands  a  stately  place 
Where  oft  I  gayned  giftes  and  goodly  grace 

Of  that  great  lord,  wliich  therein  wont  to  dwell, 
Where  want  too  well  now  feels  my  friendless  case  ; 

But,  ah  !  here  fits  not  well 

Olde  woes,  but  joyes,  to  tell 
Against  the  bridale  daye,  which  is  not  long: 

Sweet  Themmes !  runne  softly  till  I  end  my  song. 

"Yet  therein  doth  lodge  a  noble  peer. 

Great  England's  glory,  and  the  world's  wide  wonder, 
Whose  dreadful!  name  late  through  all  Spain  did  thunder, 

And  Hercules'  two  pillars  standing  near 

Did  make  to  quake  and  feare. 

Faire  branch  of  honour,  flower  of  chevalrie  ! 

Thou  fillest  England  with  thy  triumph's  fame, 

Joy  have  thou  of  thy  noble  victorie." 

The  chief  memory  of  this  place  is,  of  coui-se,  connected  with  Essex,  and 
the  rash  act  for  which  he  was  executed.  Elizabeth  and  he  had  quar- 
relled more  than  once  or  twice  before  the  last  irreconcileable  difference. 
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She  had  been  offended  by  his  conduct  in  joining  the  expedition  to  Cadiz 
without  her  permission  ;  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  T>\t 
Francis  Walsingham ;  and  above  all,  by  a  dispute  concerning  tne 
appointment  of  an  assistant  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  when  he  was  abmit 
to  visit  that  country  as  Lord  Deputy.  This  last  quarrel  terminated  in 
her  boxing  his  ears,  and  bidding  him  "  go  and  be  hanged."  The  pro- 
vocation was,  it  is  said,  his  turning  his  back  upon  her.  The  indignant 
noble  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword,  and  swore  he  would  not  have  put 
up  with  such  an  insult  from  Henry  VIII.  It  was  in  Essex  House  that 
the  high-spirited,  hot-blooded,  and  ambitious  Earl  shut  himself  up  after 
he  had  received  the  box  on  the  ear.  That  hasty  blow  and  its  results  led 
to  his  ruin.  He  might  have  curbed  his  pride  a  little  when  he  rellected 
tliat  it  was  but  a  woman's  hand  that  inflicted  it ;  and  instead  of  resent- 
ing it,  as  he  did,  he  might  have  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  proof  that  he 
was  not  altogether  indifferent  to  her.  In  fact,  it  showed  Elizabeth's 
tender  regard  for  the  man ;  but  Essex  did  not  feel  the  tenderness  for 
her  that  she  felt  for  him.  He  then  retired  hastily  from  Court  to  Essex 
House,  where  he  shut  himself  up  for  some  days,  refusing  to  see  any  but 
his  most  intimate  friends.  Sir  Thomas  Egerton,  the  Chancellor,  wrote 
to  him  to  make  proper  submission,  but  Essex  stoutly  refused.  "  If  the 
vilest  of  all  indignities  is  done  me,"  he  wrote  to  the  Chancellor,  in 
reply,  "  does  religion  enforce  me  to  sue  for  pardon  ?  Doth  God  require 
it?  Is  it  not  impiety  to  do  it  ?  Why?  Cannot  princes  err  ?  Cannot 
subjects  receive  wrong  ?  Is  an  earthly  power  infinite  ?  Pardon  me,  my 
Lord,  I  never  can  subscribe  to  these  principles.  Let  Solomon's  fool 
laugh  when  he  is  stricken  ;  let  those  that  mean  to  make  their  price  of 
princes  show  no  sense  of  princes'  injuries.  As  for  me,  I  have  received 
wrong — I  feel  it.  My  cause  is  good — I  know  it.  And  whatsoever 
happens,  all  the  powers  on  earth  can  never  exert  more  strength  and 
constancy  in  oppressing,  than  I  can  show  in  suffering  everything  that 
can  or  shall  be  imposed  upon  me." 

When  this  letter,  containing  so  many  noble  passages,  was  shown  to 
Elizabeth,  she  had  good  sense  enough  to  perceive  the  fine  manly  feeling 
that  pervaded  it,  and  perhaps  loved  Essex  all  the  more  for  his  in- 
dependence and  scorn  of  flattery.  He  was  soon  drawn  from  his  retire- 
ment in  the  Strand,  and  sent  as  Lord  Lieutenant  to  Ireland,  surrounded 
by  a  brilliant  staff,  and  was  followed  for  some  miles  by  crowds  of 
Londoners,  crying,  "  God  bless  your  Lordship — God  preserve  you!" 
His  discontent  and  impatience,  while  in  Ireland,  are  well  known.  He 
neither  liked  the  service,  nor  the  absence  from  Court,  which  it  occa- 
sioned.   He  was  afraid  that  his  enemies  at  home  were  endeavouring  to 
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supplant  him ;  and  in  all  his  letters  to  Elizabeth  at  this  time,  he  ex- 
pressed a  dissatisfaction  which  to  her  seemed  anything  but  loyal. 
Essex  -wished  he  could  live  like  a  hermit  "  in  some  unhaunted  desut 
most  obscure" — 

"  From  all  society,  from  love  and  hate 
Of  worldly  folk ;  then  should  he  sleep  secure, 
Then  wake  ag;iin,  and  yield  God  every  praise, 

Content  with  hips  and  hawes,  and  bramble  berry; 
In  contemplation  parting  out  his  days, 

And  change  of  holy  thoughts  to  make  him  merry; 
Who,  when  he  dies,  his  tomb  may  be  a  bush. 
Where  harmless  robin  dwells  with  gentle  thrush. 
Your  Majesty's  exiled  servant, 

Robert  Essex." 

He  suddenly  returned  from  his  government,  and  without  stopping  at 
his  own  house,  hastened  to  the  palace  before  any  one  knew  of  his 
return,  and  besmeared  with  dirt  and  sweat,  from  hard  riding,  forced  his 
way  into  Her  Majesty's  bedchamber.  The  Queen  had  just  risen,  and 
was  sitting  with  her  hair  about  her  face.  Essex  fell  on  his  knees,  kissed 
her  hand,  and  was  so  well  received  that  he  flattered  himself  he  had  made 
a  masterstroke  of  policy :  he  left  her,  thanking  God  that,  though  he  had 
suffered  much  trouble  and  storms  abroad,  he  found  a  sweet  calm  at 
home.  The  calm  was  but  of  short  continuance ;  the  Cecils  and  others 
were  at  work,  and  that  very  evening  he  was  ordered  to  consider  himself 
a  prisoner  in  his  room.  After  eight  months  of  restraint  he  wrote  a 
touching  appeal  to  the  Queen,  which  was  not  answered  for  three  months 
more,  when  he  was  released,  but  ordered  not  to  appear  at  Court,  or 
approach  Her  Majesty's  person. 

But  the  patience  of  Essex  could  not  endure  for  ever.  In  a  few  days 
a  valuable  patent  he  held  for  the  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  expired,  and 
he  petitioned  for  a  renewal  to  aid  his  shattered  fortunes,  it  was  re- 
fused; and  in  a  most  mortifying  manner.  "In  order  to  manage  an 
ungovernable  beast,  he  must  be  stinted  in  his  provender,"  was  the 
Queen's  reply.  Essex  now  became  desperate.  He  was  advised  to 
remove  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  Raleigh,  and  others  forcibly  from  Court, 
and  so  make  the  way  clear  for  the  recovery  of  his  ascendancy.  Other 
men  joined  in  this  advice,  and  Essex,  relying  upon  his  popularity  with 
the  Londoners,  determined  to  adopt  it.  A  strong  party  of  officers  who 
had  served  under  him,  took  lodging  about  Essex  House,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  council.  The  gates  of  Essex  House  were  thrown  open 
to  flocks  of  Catholic  priests,  Puritan  preachers,  soldiers,  sailors,  young 
citizens,  and  needy  adventurers.  These  proceedings,  of  course,  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  Government,  and  Essex  was  summoned  to 
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appear  before  the  Privy  Council.  A  note  from  an  unknown  writer, 
warning  him  to  provide  for  his  safety,  was  at  the  same  moment  put  into 
his  hand,  and  he  was  informed  that  the  guard  at  the  palace  had  been 
doubled.  On  the  following  Sunday  morning,  Feb.  8,  1 600-1,  he 
marched  into  the  City,  during  sermon-time  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and 
called  upon  the  people  to  join  him,  and  force  his  way  to  the  Queen. 
His  dear  friend,  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  with  the  Earl  of  Rutland, 
Lords  Sandys  and  Mounteagle,  and  about  300  gentlemen,  were  ready 
to  accompany  him,  when  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  Sir  William 
Knollys,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Popham,  and  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
arrived,  and  demanded  the  cause  of  the  disturbance.  They  were 
admitted  without  their  attendants ;  when  Egerton  and  Popham  asked 
what  all  this  meant.  "  There  is  a  plot  laid  against  my  life,"  was  the 
reply,  uttered  in  a  loud  and  impassioned  tone:  "letters  have  been  forged 
in  my  name — men  have  been  hired  to  murder  me  in  my  bed — mine 
enemies  cannot  be  satisfied  unless  they  suck  my  blood  1"  The  Lord 
Chief  Justice  said  he  ought  to  explain  his  case  to  the  Queen,  who 
would  do  impartial  justice.  Some  voices  now  cried  out,  "  1  hey  abuse 
you,  my  lord — they  betray  you — you  are  losing  time !"  The  Lord 
Keeper,  then  putting  on  his  hat,  commanded  the  assembly,  in  the 
Queen's  name,  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  depart.  Louder  cries  now 
broke  out,  "  Kill  them  !  kill  them  ! — keep  them  for  hostages ! — ^away 
with  the  Great  Seal !"  Essex  immediately  conducted  them  to  an  inner 
apartment,  bolted  the  door,  and  placed  a  guard  of  musquetecrs  to  watcn 
it  Drawing  his  sword,  he  rushed  out,  followed  by  most  of  the  as- 
sembly. At  St.  Paul's  Cross,  to  their  surprise,  they  found  no  preach- 
ing— no  congregation — the  Queen  having  sent  orders  to  that  effect  to 
the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen.  The  Earl,  addressing  the  citizens  he 
met  with,  cried,  "  For  the  Queen,  my  mistress  ! — a  plot  is  laid  for  my 
life  !"  and  entreated  them  to  arm.  But  they  contented  themselves  with 
crying,  "  God  bless  your  Honour !"  and  left  him  to  his  fate. 

Uncertain  what  to  do,  Essex  went  to  the  house  of  one  of  the  sheriffs, 
and  remained  for  some  time.  About  two  in  the  afternoon,  he  again 
went  forth,  and  passed  to  and  fro  though  many  streets,  till,  seeing  that 
his  followers  were  fast  disappearing,  he  directed  his  footsteps  to  Essex 
House.  Barricades  had  been  formed  in  the  meantime,  and  at  Ludgate 
he  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  armed  men  whom  the  Bishop  of 
London  had  placed  there.  Several  persons  were  wounded  in  the  affray. 
Essex  was  twice  shot  through  the  hat,  and  his  stepfather.  Sir  Christo- 
pher Blount,  was  severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  The  Earl  re- 
treated into  Friday-street,  where,  being  faint,  drink  was  given  him  by 
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the  citizens.  At  Queenhithe  he  obtained  a  boat,  ard  so  got  back  to 
Essex  House,  where  he  found  that  his  last  hope,  the  hostages,  were 
gone.  He  now  deteimined  to  retreat.  He  turned  back  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  found  that  the  streets  had  been  barricaded  against  him  by  the 
citizens  and  a  strong  company  under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Levison. 
He  attempted,  however,  to  force  his  way ;  and  in  the  skirmish  which 
ensued,  Tracy,  a  young  man  to  whom  he  bore  great  friendship,  was 
killed.  The  Earl  then  struck  suddenly  down  into  one  of  the  narrow 
passages  leading  from  Fleet-street  to  the  river,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
he  and  several  of  his  company  procured  boats  and  rowed  themselves  to 
Essex  House,  the  garden  of  which  abutted  on  the  Thames.  Essex,  re. 
duced  to  despair,  now  determined  to  fortify  his  house ;  but  a  great 
force  hemmed  him  in  on  all  sides  ;  and  several  pieces  of  artillery  were 
planted  against  the  house,  among  the  rest  one  on  the  tower  of  the 
church  of  St.  Clement  Danes.  He  stood  a  siege  of  four  hours :  about 
ten  at  night  he  demanded  a  parley,  and  sun-endered  to  the  Lord  Ad- 
miral upon  a  promise  of  a  hearing,  and  a  speedy  trial.  It  being  very 
dark,  and  the  tide  not  serving  to  pass  the  cumbrous  and  dangerous 
London  Bridge  to  the  Tower,  Essex  and  Lord  Southampton  were  con- 
veyed up  the  river  in  a  boat  to  Lambeth  Palace,  where  they  passed  the 
night.  On  the  following  morning  they  were  conducted  to  the  Tower, 
together  with  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  Lords  Sandys,  Cromwell,  and 
Mounteagle,  Sir  John  Danvers,  and  Sir  Henry  Bromlty.  Others,  pri- 
soners of  infeiior  note,  were  conveyed  to  Newgate. 

Ten  days  afterwards,  Essex  and  Southampton  were  brought  to  trial, 
and  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  Essex  was  executed  on  Ash 
Wednesday,  the  25th  of  February,  about  eight  in  the  morning,  in  an 
inner  court  of  the  Tower — Sir  Walter  Raleigh  looking  on  from  the 
Ai-moury.  It  was  said  the  execution  was  made  thus  private  from  the 
Queen's  fear  of  what  Essex  might  say  touching  her  own  virtue.  He  was 
only  in  his  thirty-fourth  year  when  he  thus  perished,  universally  regretted. 
So  popular  was  he  during  his  bright,  brief,  troubled  career,  that  he 
scarcely  ever  quitted  England,  or  even  the  metropolis,  without  a  pas- 
toral or  other  song  in  his  praise,  which  was  sold  and  sung  in  the  streets: 
but  his  rivals,  enemies,  and  judges  were  insulted  and  hooted  whenever 
they  appeared  ;  even  the  Queen  herself  was  looked  on  coldly.  Several 
of  Essex's  principal  followers,  including  the  instigator,  Cuffe,  were 
executed.  Southampton  was  saved  from  the  block  and  retained  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  Tower  during  the  Queen's  life,  which  was  fearfully  em- 
bittered by  these  melancholy  transactions. 

The  affecting  story  of  the  Ring  sent  to  the  Queen  by  Essex  after  his 
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condemnation,  is  one  of  the  memories  of  Essex  House.  Wjicn  Cathe- 
rine Countess  of  Nottingham  was  dying  (about  a  fortnight  before  Queen 
Elizabeth),  she  sent  to  Her  Majesty  to  desire  that  she  might  see  her, 
in  order  to  reveal  to  her  something,  without  the  discovery  of  which  she 
could  not  die  in  peace.  Upon  the  Queen's  corning.  Lady  Nottingham 
told  her  that,  while  the  Earl  of  Essex  lay  under  sentence  of  death,  he 
was  desirous  of  asking  Her  Majesty's  mercy  in  the  manner  prescribed 
by  herself  during  the  height  of  his  favour ;  the  Queen  having  given  him 
a  ring,  which  being  sent  to  her  as  a  token  of  his  distress  might  entitle 
him  to  her  protection.  But  the  Earl,  jealous  of  those  about  him,  and 
not  caring  to  trust  any  of  them  with  it,  as  he  was  looking  out  of  his 
window  one  morning,  saw  a  boy  with  whose  appearance  he  was 
pleased ;  and,  engaging  him  by  money  and  promises,  directed  him  tc 
carry  the  ring,  which  he  took  from  his  finger  and  threw  down,  to  Lady 
Scroope,  a  sister  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  and  a  friend  of  his 
Lordship,  who  attended  upon  the  Queen  ;  and  to  beg  of  her  that  she 
would  present  it  to  Her  Majesty.  The  boy,  by  mistake,  canned  it  to 
Lady  Nottingham,  who  showed  it  to  her  husband,  the  admiral,  an 
enemy  of  Lord  Essex,  in  order  to  take  his  advice.  The  admiral  forbid 
her  to  carry  it,  or  return  any  answer  to  the  message ;  but  insisted  upon 
her  keeping  the  ring.  The  Countess  of  Nottingham,  having  made  this 
discovery,  begged  the  Queen's  forgiveness;  but  Her  Majesty  answered, 
"God  may  forgive  you,  but  I  never  can;"  and  left  the  room  with  great 
emotion.  Her  mind  was  so  struck  with  the  story  that  she  never  went 
to  bed,  nor  took  any  sustenance  from  that  instant ;  for  Camden  is  of 
opinion  that  her  chief  reason  for  suffering  the  Earl  to  be  executed  was 
ais  supposed  obstinacy  in  not  applying  to  her  for  mercy.  In  confirma- 
tion of  the  time  of  the  Countess'  death,  it  now  appears  from  tiie  parish 
register  of  Chelsea,  that  she  died  at  Arundel  House,  London,  February 
25th,  and  was  buried  the  28th,  1603.  Her  funeral  was  kept  at  Chelsea, 
March  21,  and  Queen  Elizabeth  died  three  days  afterwards  !  An  addi- 
tional confirmation  is  given  by  the  recorded  incidents  of  Elizabetli's 
conduct  during  her  last  illness.  For  ten  days  and  nights  together  prior 
to  her  decease,  she  refused  to  go  to  bed,  but  lay  upon  the  carpet,  with 
cushions  around  her,  buried  in  the  profoundest  melancholy. 

There  are  other  versions  of  this  anecdote ;  the  principal  facts  are  the 
same  in  each.  The  whole  of  the  evidence  in  support  of  the  above  is 
in  Osbom's  Memoirs  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  published  fifty-five  years 
after  her  death.  Lord  Clarendon  mentioned  it  as  a  loose  report  which 
had  crept  into  discourse.  Again,  "  there  is  no  contemporaneous  account 
of  the  kind  in  either  of  the  accounts  of  tlie  Queen's  last  illness ;  and  that 
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by  the  Earl  of  Monmouth,  an  eye-witness,  shows  that  so  far  from  any- 
thing having  occurred  to  disturb  the  Queen's  friendly  relations  with 
Lord  Nottingham,  he  was  actually  sent  for  as  the  only  person  whose 
influence  would  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  induce  her  to  obey  her 
physicians. 

"  Now,  whatever  might  be  the  supposed  indignation  of  Elizalielh 
against  her  dying  cousin.  Lady  Nottingham,  it  is  clear  that  as  the  real 
offender  was  Lord  Nottingham,  he  would  naturally  have  more  than 
shared  in  her  displeasure ;  and  it  is  very  improbable  that  a  fortnight 
after  the  Queen  had  shaken  the  helpless  wife  on  her  deathbed,  the  hus- 
band, by  whose  authority  the  offence  was  committed,  should  have  con- 
tinued in  undiminished  favour.  The  existence  of  the  ring  would  do 
but  little  to  establish  the  truth  of  the  story,  even  if  but  one  had  been 
preserved  and  cherished  as  the  identical  ring  ;  but  as  there  are  two,  if 
not  three,  which  lay  claim  to  that  distinction,  they  invalidate  each 
other's  claims.  One  is  preserved  at  Hawnes  in  Bedfordshire,  the  seat 
of  the  Rev.  Lord  John  Thynne ;  another  is  the  property  of  C.  W. 
Warren,  Esq.;  and  we  believe  the  third  is  deposited  for  safety  at  Messrs. 
Drummonds'  bank.  The  ring  at  Hawnes  is  said  to  have  descended  in 
unbroken  succession  from  Lady  Frances  Devereux  (afiterwards  Duchess 
of  Somerset)  to  the  present  owner.  The  stone  in  this  ring  is  a  sardonyx, 
on  which  is  cut  in  relief  a  head  of  Elizabeth,  the  execution  of  which  is 
of  a  high  order.  That  the  ring  has  descended  from  Lady  Frances  Deve- 
reux affords  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  not  the  ring. 
According  to  the  tradition,  it  had  passed  from  her  father  into  Lady 
Nottingham's  hands.  According  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Spelman,  Lord 
Nottingham  insisted  upon  her  keeping  it.  In  her  interview  with  the 
Queen,  the  Countess  might  be  supposed  to  have  presented  to  her  the 
token  she  had  so  fatally  withheld ;  or  it  might  have  remained  in  her 
family,  or  have  been  destroyed ;  but  the  most  improbable  circumstance 
would  have  been  its  restoration  to  the  widow  or  daughter  c  f  the  much 
injured  Essex  by  the  offending  Earl  of  Nottingham.  The  Duchess  of 
Somerset  left  '  a  long,  curious,  and  minute  will,  and  in  it  there  is  no 
mention  of  any  such  ring.'  If  there  is  good  evidence  for  believing  that 
the  curious  ring  at  Hawnes  was  ever  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  one  might  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  likeness  of  the 
Queen,  to  which  he  alludes  in  his  letters  as  his  'fair  angel,'  written  from 
Portland  road,  and  at  the  time  of  his  disgrace,  after  the  proceedings  in 
the  Star  Chamber,  and  when  still  under  restraint  at  Essex  House.  Had 
Essex  at  this  time  possessed  any  ring,  a  token  by  presenting  which  he 
would  have  been  entitled  to  restoration  to  favour,  it  seems  most  im- 
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probable  that  he  should  have  kept  it  back,  and  yet  regarded  this  like- 
ness of  the  Queen,  whose  gracious  eyes  encouraged  him  to  be  a  petitioner 
for  himself.  The  whole  tone  of  the  letter  is  in  fact  almost  conclusive 
against  the  possibility  of  his  having  in  his  possession  any  gift  of  hers 
endowed  with  such  rights  as  that  of  the  ring  which  the  Countess  of 
Nottingham  is  supposed  to  have  withheld."  We  have  abridged  this 
investigation  cf  the  whole  story  from  a  paper  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieu, 

No.  200. 

» 

The  Strange  History  of  Lady  Hatton. 

This  "strange  lady,"  the  widow  of  Sir  Christopher  Hatton's  nephew, 
who  had  inherited  his  estates  and  title,  resided  in  Ely  Place,  or  rather 
in  that  portion  of  it  called  Hatton  House,  upon  Holbom  Hill.  At  the 
decease  of  her  first  husband,  Sir  William  Newport,  who,  on  the  death  of 
his  uncle,  took  the  name  of  Hatton,  she  was  young,  very  beautiful,  of 
eccentric  manner,  and  a  most  vixenish  temper.  She  was  rich  withal, 
and  wooers  were  numerous.  Among  them  came  two  remarkable  men, 
already  rivals  in  their  profession,  and  now  to  be  rivals  in  a  tenderer 
pursuit :  these  were  Coke  and  Bacon.  And  some  noticeable  scenes 
must,  no  doubt,  have  taken  place  in  Hatton  House  during  the  progress 
of  this  remarkable  courtship.  How  Lady  Hatton's  two  distinguished 
lovers  hated  each  other  we  know,  before  this  new  fuel  was  added  to 
the  flame.  Both  were  powerfully  supported.  Coke  had  already  been 
appointed  Attorney- General  by  the  Queen,  in  spite  of  the  most  powerful  T 
efforts  of  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Essex  to  obtain  the  appointment  for 
Bacon,  so  that  he  was  already  on  the  high  road  to  fortune ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Bacon's  ever-faithful  friend — alas !  that  it  should  have  to 
be  remembered  how  ungratefully  he  was  rewarded ! — Essex  pleaded 
personally  his  cause  with  the  beautiful  widow  and  with  her  mother. 

Sir  Edward  Coke,  or  Cook,  as  now  pronounced,  was  the  "  oracle 
of  law,"  but,  like  too  many  great  lawyers,  he  was  so  completely  one, 
as  to  have  been  nothing  else.  Coke,  already  enriched  by  his  first 
marriage,  combined  power  with  added  wealth,  in  his  union  with  the 
relict  of  Sir  William  Hatton,  the  sister  of  Thomas  Lord  Burghley.  It 
was  the  greater  titles  that  most  probably  at  last  decided  Lady  Hatton 
to  accept  Coke ;  and,  like  many  other  clever  people,  she  lived  no  doubt 
to  repent  of  a  choice  formed  on  such  considerations,  when  she  found  she 
had  rejected  a  Chancellor ! 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  connected  with  the  character  of  Coke,  that 
this  great  lawyer  suflfered  bis  second  marriage  to  take  place  in  an  illegal 
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manner,  and  condescended  to  plead  ignorance  of  the  laws!  He  had 
been  mairied  in  a  private  house,  without  banns  or  licence,  at  a  moment 
when  the  Arclibishop  was  vigilantly  prosecuting  informal  and  irregular 
marriages. 

In  1616,  Coke,  by  his  unbending  judicial  integrity,  lost  the  favour 
of  James,  and  with  it  the  Chief  Justiceship,  which  he  then  held :  his 
mode  of  obtaining  a  restoration  of  the  first,  and  an  equivalent  for  the 
second,  stands  in  strange  contrast.  This  was  the  maniage  of  his 
daughter  to  Sir  John  Villiers,  afterwards  Viscount  Purbeck,  brother  to 
the  haughty  favourite,  then  supreme  at  Court.  It  is  to  Lady  Hatton's 
credit  that  she  determinedly  refused,  as  long  as  she  could  with  any 
prospect  of  utility,  to  consent  to  this  bargain  and  sale  of  her  child,  then 
only  in  her  seventeenth  year,  and  who  had  a  great  aversion  to  the 
match.  There  were,  however,  other  personages  than  his  Majesty, 
and  his  favourite,  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  business,  and  who 
had  not  hitherto  been  once  consulted — the  mother  and  the  daughter ! 
Coke,  who,  in  everyday  concerns,  issued  his  commands  as  he  would 
his  law-writs,  and  at  times,  boldly  asserted  the  rights  of  the  subject, 
had  no  other  paternal  notion  of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  child  than 
their  obedience ! 

At  first,  the  mother  and  daughter  ran  away,  and  secreted  themselves 
at  Oatlands,  where  Coke,  having  discovered  their  retreat,  came  armed  with 
a  warrant,  and  broke  open  door  after  door  until  he  found  the  fugitives. 
The  Privy  Council  were  now  inundated  with  appeals  and  counter- 
appeals,  and  disturbed  with  brawls  when  the  parties  were  before  then]. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  writing  to  Carleton  (May  24,  1616),  says,  "The 
Lord  Coke  and  his  lady  had  great  wars  at  the  Council-table.  The 
first  time  she  came  accompanied  with  the  Lord  Burghley  and  his  lady, 
the  Lord  Danvers,  the  Lord  Denny,  Sir  Thomas  Howard  and  his  lady, 
with  I  know  not  how  many  more,  and  declaimed  so  bitterly  against 
him,  and  so  carried  herself,  that  divers  said  Burbage  (the  player)  could 
not  have  acted  better." 

Lady  Hatton,  haughty  to  insolence,  had  been  often  forbidden  both 
the  courts  of  their  Majesties,  where  Lady  Compton,  the  mother  of 
Buckingham,  was  the  object  of  her  ladyship's  persevering  contempt. 
She  retained  her  personal  influence  by  the  numerous  estates  which  she 
enjoyed  in  right  of  her  former  husband.  When  Coke  fell  into  disgrace, 
his  lady  abandoned  him,  and  to  avoid  her  husband,  frequently  moved 
her  residence  in  town  and  country.  We  trace  her  with  malicious 
activity  disfurnishing  his  house  in  Holbom,  and  at  Stoke  Pogeis,  in 
Buckinghamshire ;  seizing  on  all  the  plate  and  moveables,  and  in  fact. 
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leaving  the  fallen  statesman,  and  the  late  Lord  Chief  Justice,  empty 
houses  and  no  comforter ! 

It  is  extraordinary  that  Coke,  able  to  defend  any  cause,  bore  himself 
so  simply.  It  is  supposed  that  he  had  laid  his  domestic  concerns  too 
open  to  animadversion  in  the  neglect  of  his  daughter  ;  or  that  he  was 
aw^are  that  he  was  standing  before  no  friendly  bar,  at  that  moment  being 
out  of  favour;  whatever  was  the  cause,  our  noble  virago  obtained  a 
signal  triumph,  and  the  "  oracle  of  law,"  with  all  his  gravity,  stood 
before  the  council-table  henpecked.  In  June,  1616,  Sir  Edward  appears 
to  have  yielded  at  discretion  to  his  lady ;  for  in  an  unpublished  letter 
we  find  that  "  his  curst  heart  hath  been  forced  to  yield  to  more  than  he 
ever  meant ;  but  upon  this  agreement  he  flatters  himself  that  she  will 
prove  a  very  good  wife." 

In  the  following  year,  161 7,  these  domestic  affairs  totally  changed. 
The  political  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Villiers  being  now  resolved 
on,  the  business  was  to  clip  the  wings  of  so  fierce  a  bird  as  Coke  had 
found  in  Lady  Hatton,  which  led  to  an  extraordinary  contest.  The 
mother  and  daughter  hated  the  upstart  Villiers,  and  Sir  John,  indeed, 
promised  to  be  but  a  sickly  bridegroom.  They  had  contrived  to  make 
up  a  written  contract  of  marriage  with  Lord  Oxford,  which  they  opposed 
against  the  proposal,  or  rather  the  order,  of  Coke. 

The  violence  to  which  the  towering  spirits  of  the  conflicting  parties 
proceeded  is  a  piece  of  secret  history,  of  which  accident  has  presei"ved 
an  able  memorial.  Coke,  armed  with  law,  and  what  was  equally  potent, 
with  the  King'e  favour,  entered  by  force  the  barricaded  houses  of  his 
lady,  took  possession  of  his  daughter,  on  whom  he  appears  never  to  have 
cast  a  thought  till  she  became  an  instrument  for  his  political  purposes, 
confined  her  from  her  mother,  and  at  length  got  the  haughty  mother 
imprisoned,  and  brought  her  to  account  for  all  her  past  misdoings. 
Quick  was  the  change  of  scene,  and  the  contrast  was  wonderful.  Coke, 
who  in  the  preceding  year,  to  the  world's  surprise,  proved  so  simple  an 
advocate  of  his  own  cause  in  the  presence  of  his  wile,  now,  to  employ 
his  own  words,  "  got  upon  his  wings  again,"  and  went  on,  as  Lady 
Hatton,  when  safely  lodged  in  prison,  describes,  with  "  his  high-handed 
tyrannical  courses,"  till  the  furious  lawyer  occasioned  a  fit  of  sickness  to 
the  proud,  crestfallen  lady.  "Law!  law!  law!"  thundered  from  the 
lips  of  its  "oracle!"  and  Bacon,  in  his  apologetical  letter  to  the  King 
for  having  opposed  his  "  riot  or  violence,"  says,  "  I  disliked  it  the  more, 
because  he  justified  it  to  be  Law,  which  was  his  old  song." 

The  memorial  alluded  to  appears  to  have  been  confidentially  com- 
posed by  the  legal  friend  of  \  ady  Hatton,  to  furnish  her  ladyship  with 
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answers  when  brought  before  the  council-table.  It  opens  several  do- 
mestic scenes  in  the  house  of  that  great  Lord  Chief  Justice ;  the  forcible 
simplicity  of  the  style  in  domestic  details  shows  that  our  language  has 
not  advanced  in  expression  since  the  age  of  James  I.  The  memorial 
opens  as  follows: 

"To  Lady  Hatton.  „     -,  ,     , 

"  10  July,  1617. 
"  Madam, — Seeing  these  people  speak  no  language  but  thunder  and 
lightning,  accounting  this  their  cheapest  and  best  way  to  work  upon 
you,  I  would  wilh  patience  prepare  myself  to  their  extremities,  and 
study  to  defend  the  breaches  by  which  to  their  advantage  they  suppose 
to  come  in  upon  me,  and  henceforth  quit  the  ways  of  pacification  and 
composition  heretofore,  and  unseasonably  endeavoured,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  lie  most  open  to  trouble,  scandal,  and  danger ;  wherefore  I  will 
briefly  set  down  their  objections,  and  send  answers  to  them  as  I  con- 
ceive proper."     [The  details  are  too  lengthy  for  us  to  quote.] 

Among  other  matters,  it  appears  that  Coke  accused  his  lady  of  having 
"embezzled  all  his  gilt  and  silver  plate  and  vessell  (he  having  little  in 
any  house  of  mine  but  that  his  marriage  with  me  brought  him),  and 
instead  thereof  foisted  in  alkumy  of  the  same  sorte,  fashion,  and  use, 
with  the  illusion  to  have  cheated  him  of  the  other."  Coke  insists  on  the 
inventory  by  the  schedule !  Her  ladyship  says :  "  I  made  such  plate  for 
matter  and  form  for  my  own  use  at  Purbeck,  that  serving  well  enough 
m  the  country ;  and  I  was  loth  to  trust  such  a  substance  in  a  place  so 
remote,  and  in  the  guard  of  few ;  but  for  the  plate  and  vessell  he  saith 
it  is  wanting,  they  are  every  ounce  within  one  of  my  three  houses."  She 
complains  that  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  his  son  Clement  had  threatened 
her  servants  so  grievously,  that  the  poor  men  ran  away  to  hide  them- 
selves from  his  fury,  and  dare  not  appear  abroad. 

"  Sir  Edward  broke  into  Hatton  House,  secured  my  coach  and  coach- 
horses,  nay,  my  apparel,  which  he  detains ;  thrusts  all  my  servants  out 
of  doors  without  wages ;  sent  down  his  men  to  Corfe  to  inventory, 
seize,  ship,  and  carry  away  all  the  goods,  which  being  refused  him  by 
the  castle-keeper,  he  threats  to  bring  your  lordship's  warrant  for  the 
performance  thereof.  But  your  lordship  established  that  he  should 
have  the  use  of  the  goods  only  during  his  life,  in  such  houses  as  the  same 
appertained,  without  meaning,  I  hope,  of  depriving  me  of  such  use, 
being  goods  I  brought  at  my  marriage,  or  bought  with  the  money  I 
spared  from  my  allowances.  Stop,  then,  his  high  tyrannical  courses ; 
for  1  have  suffered  beyond  the  measure  of  any  wife,  mother,  nay  of 
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any  ordinary  woman  in  this  kingdom,  without  respect  to  my  father,  my 
birth,  my  fortunes,  with  which  I  have  so  highly  raised  him." 

However,  she  at  last  consented  to  the  match,  which  was  the  principal 
cause  of  these  unseemly  proceedings,  although  she  continued  to  live  at 
Hatton  House,  separated  from  her  husband ;  and  this  unpleasant  busi- 
ness settled,  she  returned,  with  as  great  zest  as  ever,  to  the  amusements 
she  chiefly  delighted  in.  Some  years  before,  she  had  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  performance  of  Ben  Jonson's  Masque  of  Beauty,  when 
fifteen  of  the  choicest  Court  Beauties  had  been  selected  as  actors 
for  the  solace  of  Royalty ;  and  now  again,  in  1621,  we  find  her  at  the 
same  vocation,  in  the  representation  of  the  Metamorphosed  Gipsies,  at 
Burley-on-the-Hill,  James  again  being  the  chief  spectator.  In  this 
piece,  the  fifth  gipsy  is  made  thus  to  address  her : 

"  Mistress  of  a  fairer  table 
Hath  no  history,  no  fable  ; 
Others'  fortunes  may  be  shown — 
You  are  builder  of  your  own  ; 
And  whatever  Heaven  hath  given  you, 
You  preserve  the  state  still  in  you. 
That  which  time  would  have  depart, 
Youth  without  the  help  of  art, 
You  do  keep  still,  and  the  glory 
Of  your  sex  is  but  your  story." 

As  a  specimen  of  the  vixenish  temper  of  Lady  Hatton,  we  may  relate 
that  she  had,  for  a  considerable  period,  Gondomar,  the  noted  Spanish 
Ambassador,  for  her  next-door  neighbour — he  occupying,  we  presume, 
the  palatial  portion  of  the  building.  Howell,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James 
Crofts,  March  24,  1622,  says:  "  Gondomar  has  ingratiated  himself  with 
divers  persons  of  quality,  ladies  especially ;  yet  he  could  do  no  good 
upon  the  Lady  Hatton,  whom  he  desired  lately,  that  in  regard  he  was 
her  next-door  neighbour  (at  Ely  House),  he  might  have  the  benefit  of 
the  back-gate  to  go  abroad  into  the  fields,  but  she  put  him  off  with  a 
compliment;  whereupon,  in  a  private  audience  lately  with  the  King, 
among  other  passages  of  merriment  he  told  him,  that  my  Lady  Hatton 
was  a  strange  lady,  for  she  would  not  suffer  her  husband.  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  to  come  in  at  her  fore-door,  nor  him  to  go  out  at  her  back-door, 
and  so  related  the  whole  business."  The  last  "Mystery"  represented 
in  England  was  that  of  Christ's  Passion,  in  the  reign  of  James  L,  which 
Prynne  tells  us,  was  "  performed  at  Elie  House,  in  Holborne,  when 
Gundomar  lay  there,  on  Good  Friday,  at  night,  at  which  there  were 
thousands  present." 

What  availed  the  vexation  of  this  sick,  mortified,  and  proud  woman, 
or  the  more  tender  feelings  of  the  daughter,  in  this  forced  mai  riage  to 
,   •  o 
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satisfy  the  political  ambition  of  the  father  ?  When  Bacon  wrote  to  the 
King  respecting  the  strange  behaviour  of  Coke,  the  King  vindicated  it, 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  daughter,  blaming  Bacon  for  some  ex- 
pressions he  had  used;  and  Bacon,  with  the  servility  of  the  courtier, 
when  he  found  the  wind  in  his  teeth,  tacked  round,  and  promised 
Buckingham  to  promote  the  match  he  had  abhorred.  Villiers  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Coke,  at  Hampton  Court,  on  Michaelmas- 
day,  1617;  Coke  was  readmitted  to  the  council-tiblc.  Lady  Platton 
was  then  reconciled  to  Lady  Compton,  and  the  Queen  gave  a  grand 
entertainment  on  the  occasion,  to  which,  however,  "  the  good  man  of 
the  house  was  neither  invited  nor  spoken  of.  He  dined  that  day  at  the 
Temple ;  she  is  still  bent  to  pull  down  her  husband." 

The  moral  of  the  close  remains  to  be  told.  Lady  Villiers  looked  on 
her  husband  as  the  hateful  object  of  a  forced  union,  and  nearly  drove 
him  mad ;  while  she,  it  is  believed,  at  length  obtained  a  divorce. 

Thus,  a  marriage  promoted  by  ambition,  and  prosecuted  by  violent 
means,  closed  with  that  utter  misery  to  the  parties  by  which  it  had 
been  commenced  ;  and  served  to  show  that  when  a  lawyer,  like  Coke, 
holds  his  "  high-handed  tyrannical  courses,"  the  law  of  Nature,  as  well 
as  the  law  of  which  he  is  "  the  oracle,"  will  be  alike  violated  under  his 
roof.  Wife  and  daughter  were  plaintiffs  or  defendants,  on  whom  this 
Lord  Chief  Justice  closed  his  ear ;  he  had  blocked  up  the  avenues  to 
his  heart  with  "  Law  !  law  !  law  1"  his  old  song. 

No  reconciliation  took  place  between  the  parties.  In  June,  1634,  we 
find  in  the  Earl  of  Strafford's  Letter,  that  on  a  strong  report  of  his  death, 
Lady  Coke,  accompanied  by  her  brother,  Lord  Wimbledon,  posted 
down  to  Stoke  Pogeis,  to  take  possession  of  his  mansion  ;  but  beyond 
Colnbrook  they  met  with  one  of  his  physicians  coming  from  him,  who 
infoiined  them  of  Sir  Edward's  amendment,  which  m,ade  them  return. 
On  the  following  September  the  venerable  sage  was  no  more.  Beyond 
his  eightieth  year,  in  the  last  Parliament  of  Charles  L,  the  extraordinary 
vigour  of  his  intellect  flamed  clear  under  the  snows  of  age. 

Lady  Hatton  was  still  flourishing  at  the  period  of  the  sitting  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  when  Hatton  House  was  decided  to  be  her  own 
Her  daughter's  marriage  turned  out  as  might  have  been  expecte«l. 
Viscount  Purbeck  went  abroad  only  three  years  after,  and  she  led  a 
life  of  profligacy  that  had  once  narrowly  brought  her  to  the  chapel  of 
the  Savoy,  to  do  penance  in  a  white  sheet. 

This  "  strange  lady,"  as  Howell  calls  her,  "dyed  in  London  on  the 
3rd  of  January,  i646,«t  her  house  in  Holbourne,"  having  effectually 
repel'ed  the  entrance  of  her  husband,  and  all  the  exertions  of  successive 
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Bishops  of  Ely  to  recover  Ely  House,  in  Holbom,  to  the  see  of  Ely; 
and  the  Bishops  removed  to  a  house  built  for  them  in  Dover-street, 
Piccadilly.  Upon  the  site  was  built  Ely-place, — a  cul-de-sac — part  of 
which  has  been  taken  down  in  the  works  for  the  Holborn  Viaduct-* 
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At  a  period  long  before  the  parish  of  Shoreditch  contained  scarcely 
an  habitation,  and  while  it  consisted  of  fields  chiefly  devoted  to  sports 
and  recreations,  there  stood  upon  the  present  site  of  New  Inn-yard 
and  Holywcll-lane  a  Priory  dedicated  to  St.  John  the  Baptist.  It  was 
founded  about  iioo,  and  by  aid  of  several  benefactors  the  extent  of  its 
buildings  and  the  area  of  its  grounds  were  considerably  enlarged.  It 
became,  in  fact,  a  resort  of  prelates  and  great  people  of  the  land,  and  even 
the  sovereigns  of  England  were  proud  to  be  reckoned  among  its  patrons. 
It  continued  to  flourish  until  it  was  suppressed  in  1539,  and  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  Crown.  Its  ecclesiastical  edifices  were  then  pulled 
down,  and  houses  for  the  nobles  and  gentry  were  built  upon  its  site.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  one  side  by  the  present  High-street,  Shoreditch, 
but  the  extent  of  it  in  other  directions  it  is  not  possible  to  trace.  There 
exists  upon  the  spot  a  very  old  wall,  nearly  1 00  feet  long,  which  is  con- 
sidered to  be  the  remains  of  the  Priory  Church. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  lived  Sir  Thomas  Lovel,  a  nobleman  of 
wealth  and  renown,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  City  of  London.  He  was  knighted  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  made 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  life,  one  of  the  executors  of  Henry  VI  I. '8 
will.  Constable  of  the  Tower,  and  afterwards  Steward  and  Marshal  to 
the  House  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Priory  of 
Halliwell,  and  built  there  "  a  beautiful  chapel,  wherein  his  body  was 
interred."  This  he  endowed  with  fair  lands,  and  he  also  built  him- 
relf  a  large  and  handsome  mansion.  He  married  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Lord  Ros  of  Hamlake,  and  in  1508,  succeeded  to  the  Manor 
of  Worcester,  in  the  parish  of  Enfield.  In  the  mansion  of  that  manor 
he  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  Margaret,  Queen  Dowager  of  Scot- 
land. He  died  there  in  1524,  but  was  buried  in  the  chapel  which  he 
himself  had  founded  within  the  Priory  of  Halliwell,  and  it  may  be 
presumed  that  his  lady  was  buried  at  Halliwell  with  him.  A  monu- 
ment representing  a  knight  in  a  recumbent  position  was  erected  soon 
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after  his  death,  and  on  the  death  of  his  lady  a  figure  in  marble  was  placed 
at  its  side.  In  the  windows  of  the  chapel,  which  were  of  the  richest 
stained  glass,  the  following  words,  indicative  of  the  high  respect  in 
which  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  was  held,  were  afterwards  inscribed; 

"  Al  the  nunnes  in  Holywel 
Pray  for  the  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel." 

They  are  also  stated  to  be  as  follows,  inscribed  on  a  wall  of  the  Priory ; 

"  Al  the  nuns  of  HaliwcU, 

Pray  ye  both  day  and  night 
For  the  soul  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel, 
Whom  Harry  the  Seventh  made  knight." 

In  the  year  15 13,  Lord  Ros,  pursuant  to  his  will,  was  buried  nigh 
the  altar  in  the  chapel  of  this  priory  ;  but  other  historians  consider  it 
probable  that  at  the  death  of  his  lady,  the  body  was  removed  to  Wind- 
sor, as  both  figures  lie  upon  one  tomb  in  St.  George's  Chapel ;  and 
upon  the'tomb  is  an  inscription  recording  the  fact  that  this  nobleman, 
who  died  1513,  <ind  his  lady,  Anne,  who  died  1.1526,  were  there  buried. 
There  are  no  records  of  any  other  persons  of  note  whatever  having  been 
buried  within  this  chapel,  or  within  the  precincts  of  the  priory. 

It  is  not,  however,  improbable  that  within  the  grounds  of  the  priory 
was  a  burial-ground,  in  which  the  deceased  inmates,  and  possibly  other 
persons  in  favour  with,  or  benefactors  to,  the  establishment  were  buried, 
as  many  loose  bones  have  been  turned  up.  Sir  Thomas  and  his  lady 
died  only  a  few  years  before  the  suppression  of  the  convent  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  were  therefore  probably  the  last  persons  of  note  who 
were  interred  within  it ;  and  in  the  course  of  excavations  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  New  Inn-yard,  have  been  found  two  leaden  coffins  believed  to  have 
contained  the  remains  of  Sir  Thomas  Lovel  and  his  lady.  The  shape  of 
these  coffins  is  peculiar,  distinguished  by  having  a  head  and  shoulders, 
— a  form  in  stone  not  uncommon  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  V.  and  VI, 
From  the  material  of  these  coffins,  it  may  be  reasonably  assumed  that 
the  persons  inteircd  within  them  were  persons  of  station  or  quality. 
They  were  foimd  resting  upon  the  clay,  enclosed  in  a  grave  formed  of 
chalk,  which  fell  in  as  the  workmen  disturbed  it.  Both  of  the  leaden 
Ghells,  when  discovered,  were  somewhat  decayed  by  time;  especially 
round  the  joints  securing  the  lids,  which  were  easily  taken  off  in 
several  pieces.  On  removing  the  coffins  from  the  ground,  two  skele- 
tons in  perfect  form  were  discovered,  the  heads  occupying  the  upper 
circular  cavity.  There  was  neither  sign  of  any  flesh  nor  clothing,  nor 
•iny  relics  whatever,  which  it  might  be  supposed  would  be  placed 
within  the  coffins  of  people  of    note,   and   who  were  buried  in  the 
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Catholic  faith.  The  only  other  remnants  of  decay,  besides  the  bones, 
visible,  were — a  sort  of  brownish  yellow  dust  which  lay  beneath  the 
bones,  and  a  sort  of  chalky  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  shells.  This 
deposit  is  common,  and  has  frequently  been  found  to  consist  of  lime  put 
into  the  coffin,  most  probably  to  hasten  the  destruction  of  the  body. 

No  inscription  is  discoverable  on  the  leaden  shells  now  found.  If 
there  e^•er  were  any,  the  corrosion  of  the  metal  has  quite  obliterated  it ; 
but  it  is  just  possible  that,  after  the  demolition  of  the  Priory,  the  tomb 
may  have  been  opened,  and  the  outer  shells,  with  their  ornaments, 
removal ;  and  if  so,  the  leaden  shells  themselves  may  have  been  opened, 
and  any  valuables  that  may  have  been  inclosed  also  removed,  and  that  at 
a  period  when  decay  had  not  sufficiently  set  in  to  allow  the  disturbance 
of  the  bones. 

The  following  are  additional  records  of  the  interment  here:  Sir 
Thomas  Lovel  was  buried  there  June  8,  1525,  "in  a  tombe  of  whyte 
marbell,  on  the  southe  syde  of  the  quyre  of  the  saide  churche."  At  his 
funeral  there  were  present  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord  St.  John,  Sir 
Richard  Wyngfield,  and  many  others,  nobles  and  gentlemen.  The  Abbot 
ofWaltham,  the  Prior  of  St.  Mary  Spital,  four  orders  of  friars,  the 
Mayor  and  all  the  aldennen  of  London,  gentlemen  of  the  Inns  of  Court, 
the  Lord  Steward,  and  all  the  clerks  of  London  attended.  Part  of  the 
Chapel  remains  under  the  floor  of  the  Old  King  John  public-house, 
and  the  stone  doorway  into  the  porter's  lodge  of  the  Priory  still  exists. 
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This  celebrated  palace,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Strand,  with 
gardens  and  water-gate  reaching  to  the  Thames,  was  commenced  build- 
ing about  if,47,  by  the  Protector  Somerset,  matemal  uncle  of 
Edward  VL  To  obtain  space  and  building  materials,  he  demolished 
Strand  or  Chester's  Inn,  and  the  episcopal  houses  of  Lichfield,  Coventry, 
Worcester,  and  Llandaff",  besides  the  church  and  tower  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem :  for  the  stone,  also,  he  pulled  down  the  great  north  cloister 
of  St.  Paul's ;  St.  Mary's  church  was  also  taken  down,  and  the  site 
became  part  of  the  garden.  Stow  describes  it,  in  1603,  as  "  a  large  and 
beautiful  house,  but  yet  unfinished."  The  Protector  did  not  inhabit 
the  palace;  for  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  in  i',49.  «na  beheaded 
h>  1552.  Somerset-place  then  devolved  to  the  Crown,  and  was  assigned 
by  Kdward  VI.  to  his  sister  tlie  Princess  Elizabeth.  Lord  Burghlcy 
note" : — "  Feb  1566-7,  Cornelius  de  la  Noye,  an  alcliymist,  wrought  io 
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Somerset  House,  and  abused  many  in  promising  to  convert  any  metall 
into  gold." 

In  1570,  Queen  Elizabeth  went  to  open  the  Royal  Exchange,  "from 
her  house  at  the  Strand,  called  Somerset  House."  The  Queen  lent  the 
mansion  to  her  kinsman.  Lord  Hunsdon,  whose  guest  she  occasionally 
became.  At  her  death,  the  palace  was  settled  as  a  jointure-house 
of  the  queen-consort ;  and  passed  to  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of 
James  I.,  by  whose  command  it  was  called  Denmark  House.  Inigo 
Jones  erected  new  buildings  and  enlargements.  Here  the  remains  of 
Anne  and  Jamesl.lay  in  state.  For  Henrietta  Maria,  queen  of  Charles  I., 
Inigo  Jones  built  a  chapel,  with  a  rustic  arcade  and  Corinthian  columns, 
facing  the  Thames  ;  and  here  the  Queen  established  a  convent  of 
Capuchin  friars.  In  the  passage  leading  from  east  to  west,  under  the 
quadrangle  of  the  present  Somerset  House,  are  five  tombstones  of  the 
Queen's  attendants. 

Inigo  Jones  died  here  in  i6,r;2.  During  the  Protectorate,  the  altar 
and  chapel  were  ordered  to  be  burnt ;  and  in  1 659  the  palace  was  about 
to  be  sold  for  10,000/.;  but  after  the  Restoration,  the  Queen-mother 
Henrietta,  returned  to  Someiset  House,  which  she  repaired :  hence  she 
exclaims,  in  Cowley's  courtly  verse: — 

"  Before  my  gate  a  street's  broad  channel  goes, 
Which  still  with  waves  of  crowding  people  flows ; 
And  every  day  there  passes  by  my  side, 
Up  to  its  western  reach,  the  London  tide. 
The  spring-tides  of  the  term.     My  front  looks  down 
On  all  the  pride  and  business  of  the  town.' 

Waller's  adulatory  incense  rises  still  higher  : — 

"  But  what  new  mine  this  work  siipplies? 
(,"an  such  a  pile  from  ruin  rise  ? 
This  like  the  first  creation  shows, 
As  if  at  your  command  it  rose." 

Pepys  gossips  of  "  the  Queen-mother's  court  at  Somerset  House, 
above  our  own  Queen's ;  the  mass  in  the  chapel ;  the  garden  ;  and  the 
new  buildings,  mighty  magnificent  and  costly,"  "  stately  and  nobly 
furnished ;"  and  "  the  great  stone  stairs  in  the  garden,  with  the  brave 
echo."  The  Queen-motlicr  died  abroad  in  1669.  In  1669-70,  the 
remains  of  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  "  lay  for  many  weeks  in  royal 
state"  at  Somerset  House  ;  and  thence  he  was  buried  with  every  honour 
short  of  regality.  Thithct  the  remains  of  Oliver  Cromwell  were  re- 
moved from  Whitehall,  in  1658,  and  were  laid  in  state  in  the  great  hall 
of  Someiset  House,  "and  represented  in  efligie,  standing  on  a  bed  of 
crimson  velvet."     He  was  buried  from  hence  with  great  pomp  and 
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pageantry,  which  provoked  the  people  to  throw  dirt,  in  the  night,  on  his 
escutcheon  that  was  placed  over  the  great  gate  of  Somerset  House:  his 
pompous  funeral  cost  28,00c/.  On  the  death  of  Charles  II.  in  1685, 
the  palace  became  the  sole  residence  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  Catherine 
of  Braganza;  and  in  1678,  three  of  her  household  were  charged  with 
the  murder  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  by  decoying  him  into  Somerset 
House,  and  there  strangling  him. 

Strype  describes  the  palace  about  1720:  its  front  with  stone  pillars, 
its  spacious  square  court,  great  hall  or  guard-room,  large  staircase,  and 
rooms  of  state,  larger  courts,  and  "  most  pleasant  garden ;''  the  water- 
gate,  with  figures  of  Thames  and  Isis ;  and  the  water-garden,  with 
fountain  and  statues.  Early  in  the  last  century,  court  masquerades  were 
given  here.  Addison,  in  the  Freeholder,  mentions  one  in  17 16;  and  in 
1763,  a  splendid  fete  was  given  here  by  Government  to  the  Venetian 
Ambassadors.  In  1771,  the  Royal  Academy  had  apartments  in  the 
palace,  granted  them  by  George  III.  In  1775,  Parliament  settled  upon 
Queen  Charlotte  Buckingham  House,  in  which  she  then  resided,  in  lieu  of 
Old  Somerset  House,  which  was  given  up  to  be  demolished,  for  the  erec- 
tion upon  the  site  of  certain  public  offices,  the  present  Somerset  House ; 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  Ely  House  being  applied  towards  the  ex- 
penses. The  chapel,  which  had  been  opened  for  the  Protestant  service 
by  order  of  Queen  Anne,  in  1711,  was  not  closed  until  1777.  The 
venerable  court-way  from  the  Strand,  and  the  dark  and  winding  steps 
which  led  down  to  the  garden  beneath  the  shade  of  ancient  and  lofty 
trees,  were  the  last  lingering  features  of  Somerset  Place,  and  were  cha- 
racteristic of  the  gloomy  lives  and  fortunes  of  its  royal  and  noble  inmates. 


Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey,  his  Mysterious  Death. 

This  tragical  event  originated  in  Titus  Oates'  Popish  Plot  in  1678  ;  of 
this  Oates  drew  up  a  narrative,  to  the  tioith  of  which  he  solemnly 
deposed  before  Sir  Edmund  Beiry  Godfrey,  who  was  an  eminent  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  This  seemed  to  be  done  in  distrust  of  the  Privy  Council, 
as  if  they  might  stifle  his  evidence ;  which  to  prevent  he  put  into  safe 
hands.  Upon  that  Godfrey  was  chid  for  his  presuming  to  meddle  in 
so  tender  a  matter,  and,  as  appeared  from  subsequent  events,  a  plan  was 
immediately  laid  to  murder  him ;  and  this,  within  a  few  weeks,  was 
but  too  fatally  executed.  In  the  meantime,  various  arrests  of  Jesuits  a'u' 
Papists  were  made. 

About  a  fortnight  afterwards,  on  Saturday,  October  1 2,  Godfrey  was 
niissing  from  his  house  in  Green 's-lane,  in  the  Strand,  near  Hungerford- 
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market,  where  he  was  a  wood-merchant,  his  wood  wharf  bemg  at  the 
end  of  what  is  now  Northumberland-street.  Nor  could  the  most  sedu- 
lous search  obtain  any  other  tidings  of  Godfrey  for  some  days,  but  that 
he  was  seen  near  St.  Clement's  Church,  in  the  Strand,  on  the  day  above 
mentioned ;  he  left  home  at  nine  in  the  morning.  Shortly  after  this,  he 
was  seen  in  Marylebone,  and  at  noon  of  the  same  day,  had  an  interview 
on  business  with  one  of  the  churchwardens  of  St.  Martin's-in-the- Fields, 
From  this  time  Godfrey  was  never  seen  again  alive  ;  nor  was  any  mes- 
sage received  by  his  servants  at  home.  Sunday  came,  and  no  tidings  of 
him ;  Mond-iy,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  followed  with  the 
like  result.  At  six  o'clock,  on  the  evening  of  the  last-mentioned  day, 
the  17th,  as  two  men  were  crossing  a  field  on  the  south  side  of  Prim- 
rose-hill, they  obseiTed  a  sword-belt,  stick,  and  a  pair  of  gloves,  lying 
on  the  side  of  the  hedge:  they  paid  no  attention  to  them  at  the  time, 
and  walked  on  to  Chalk  FaiTn,  then  called  at  the  White  House,  where 
they  mentioned  to  the  master  what  they  had  seen,  and  he  accompanied 
them  to  the  spot  where  the  articles  lay ;  one  ot  the  men,  stooping  down, 
looked  into  the  adjoining  ditch,  and  there  saw  the  body  of  a  man  lying 
on  his  face.  It  was  Sir  Edmund  Berry  Godfrey:  "  his  sword  was 
thrust  through  him,  but  no  blood  was  on  his  clothes,  or  about  him  ;  his 
shoes  were  clean  ;  his  money  was  in  his  pocket,  but  nothing  was  about 
his  neck  [although  when  he  went  from  home,  he  had  a  large  lace  band 
on],  and  a  mark  was  all  around  it,  an  inch  broad,  which  showed  he 
had  been  strangled.  His  breast  was  likewise  all  over  marked  with 
bruises,  and  his  neck  was  broken  ;  and  it  was  visible  he  was  first 
strangled,  then  carried  to  that  place,  where  his  sword  was  run  through 
his  dead  body."  It  was  conveyed  to  the  White  House,  then  the  farm- 
house ot  the  estate  of  Chalcott's,  abbreviated  to  Chalc's,  and  then  cor- 
rupted to  Chalk  Farni,  in  our  day  a  noted  tavern.  A  jury  was  im- 
panelled, and  the  evidence  of  two  surgeons  showed  that  Godfrey's 
death  must  have  been  occasioned  by  strangulation.  The  ditch  was  dry, 
and  there  were  no  marks  of  blood  in  it,  and  his  shoes  were  perfectly 
clean,  as  if,  after  being  assassinated,  he  had  been  carried  and  deposited 
in  the  place  where  he  was  found.  A  large  sum  ot  money  and  a  diamond 
ring  were  found  in  his  pockets  ;  but  his  pocket-book,  in  which,  as  a 
magistrate,  he  used  to  take  notes  of  examinations,  was  missing.  Spots 
of  white  wax,  an  article  which  he  never  used  himself,  and  which  was 
only  employed  by  persons  of  distinction,  and  by  priests,  were  scattered 
over  his  clothes;  and  from  this  circumstance  persons  were  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  concemed  in  his  death.  Still, 
there  appeared  no  proof  of  his  being  murdered ;  but  it  was  regarded  oi 
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a  direct  testimony  of  the  existence  of  the  Popish  Plot ;  warrants  were 
signed  for  twenty-six  persons  who  had  been  implicated  by  Gates,  and 
who  were  committed  to  the  Tower. 

From  the  \Vhite  House,  the  corpse  of  Godfrey  was  conveyed  home, 
and  embalmed,  and  after  lying  in  state  for  two  days  at  Bridewell  Hos- 
pital, was  borne  from  thence,  with  great  solemnity,  to  St.  Martin's 
Church,  to  be  interred.  The  pzll  was  supported  by  eight  knights — all 
justices  of  the  peace  ;  and  in  the  procession  were  all  the  City  aldermen, 
together  with  seventy-two  clergymen,  in  full  canonicals,  who  walked 
in  couples  before  the  body,  and  a  great  multitude  followed  after.  The 
clergyman  who  preached  a  sermon  on  the  occasion,  was  supported  on 
each  side  by  a  brother  divine.  The  body  was  inten-ed  in  the  church- 
yard ;  and  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Edmund  Ben-y  was  erected  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 

As  yet,  however,  the  perpeti-ators  of  this  murder  had  not  been  dis- 
covered, though  a  reward  of  500/.  and  the  King's  protection  had  been 
offered  to  any  person  making  the  disclosure ;  but,  within  a  few  days 
afterwards,  one  William  Bedloe,  who  had  been  a  servant,  was  brought 
to  London  from  Bristol,  where  he  had  been  arrested  by  his  own  desire, 
on  affirming  that  he  was  acquainted  with  som.e  circumstances  relating 
to  Godfrey's  death.  He  stated  that  he  had  seen  the  murdered  body  in 
Somerset  House  (then  the  Queen's  residence),  and  had  been  offered  a 
large  sum  of  money  to  assist  in  removing  it.  It  was  remembered  that 
at  that  time  the  Queen  was  for  some  days  in  so  close  confinement  that 
no  person  was  admitted.  Prince  Rupert  came  there  to  wait  on  her, 
but  was  denied  access.  This  raised  a  strong  suspicion  of  her;  but  the 
King  would  not  suffer  that  matter  to  go  any  further.  Coleman,  the 
Duke  of  York's  secretary,  who  was  soon  afterwards  con\ictcd  of  high 
treason,  when  he  lay  in  Newgate,  confessed  that  he  had  spoken  of  the 
duke's  designs  to  Godfrey  ;  "  upon  which  the  duke  gave  orders  to  kill 
him." 

Soon  after,  Miles  Prance,  a  goldsmith,  who  had  some  time  wrought 
in  the  Queen's  Chapel,  was  taken  up  on  suspicion  of  having  been  con- 
cerned in  the  death  of  Godfrey  ;  and  on  his  subsequent  confession  and 
testimony,  confirmed  by  Bedloe  and  others,  Green,  Hill,  and  Berry,  all 
in  subordinate  situations  at  Somerset  House,  were  convicted  of  the 
murder,  which  they  had  effected  in  conjunction  with  two  Irisli  Jesuits, 
who  had  absconded.  It  appeared  that  the  unfortunate  magistrate  had 
been  inveigled  into  Somerset  House,  at  the  water-gate,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  his  assistance  being  wanted  to  allay  a  quarrel ;  and  that  he  was 
immediately  strangled  with  a  twisted  handkerchief,  after  which  Green, 
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"  with  all  his  force,  wrung  his  neck  almost  round."  On  the  fourth 
night  after,  the  assassins  conveyed  his  body,  fii-st  in  a  sedan  chair,  tr 
Soho,  and  then  on  a  horse  to  the  place  where  it  was  afterwards  dis- 
covered, near  Primrose-hill ;  where  one  of  the  Jesuits  ran  his  sword 
through  the  corpse,  in  the  manner  it  was  found.  Green,  Berry,  and 
Hill  were  executed ;  each  of  them  affirming  his  innocence  to  the  very 
last. 

This  horrible  event  is  commemorated  in  a  contemporary  medal  of 
Sir  Edmund  Berry,  representing  him,  on  the  obverse,  walking  with  a 
broken  neck  and  a  sword  in  his  body ;  and  on  the  reverse,  St.  Denis, 
bearing  his  head  in  his  hand,  with  this  inscription  : 

"Godfrey  walks  up-liill  after  he  was  dead, 
Denis  walks  down-hill  carrying  his  head." 

There  is  also  a  medal  with  the  head  of  Godfrey  being  strangled  ;  and 
the  body  being  earned  on  horseback,  with  Primrose-hill  in  the  dis- 
tance :  likewise  a  large  medallion,  with  the  Pope  and  the  devil ;  the 
strangulation  by  two  Jesuits ;  Sir  Godfrey  borne  in  a  sedan  ;  and  the 
body,  with  the  sword  through  it. 
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Few  of  our  suburban  parishes  possess  such  antiquarian  and  historic 
interest  as  large  and  populous  Islington,  where,  whatever  may  be  the 
Doast,  the  present  has  not  effaced  the  glory  of  the  past.  The  original 
hamlet  of  heldon  was,  in  all  probability,  of  British  origin,  lying  within 
the  forest  of  Middlesex,  whither  the  conquering  Roman  came  with 
camp,  and  station,  and  Ermine-street — all  to  be  traced  to  the  present 
hour.  The  village  of  huts,  the  Iseldon  of  the  Britons,  became  a  Saxon 
parish  before  the  coming  of  the  Normans ;  and  its  winding  ways  are 
identified  in  the  irregular  features  of  the  old  village.  Among  its  early 
landowners  was  the  family  of  Berncrs,  who,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
granted  to  the  Priors  of  the  canons  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  West  Smith- 
Seld,  for  a  bury,  or  retiring-place,  the  manor,  which  took  the  name  of 
Canonbury.  The  year  of  the  gift  is  unknown,  but  the  estate  is  enu- 
merated among  the  possessions  of  the  priory,  in  a  confirmation  granted 
by  Henry  HI.,  bearing  date  1253.  A  silly  notion  once  prevailed  that 
there  was  formerly  a  subtenanean  communication  between  the  Priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew  and  Canonbury  House.  We  have  contemporary 
evidence  of  the  general  productiveness  of  the  estate ;  its  meadow  for 
pasture  j  its  fields  of  com,  and  the  excellent  produce  of  its  dairies  j  so 
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that  from  the  thirteenth  century  till  the  Reformation,  Canonbury,  and 
other  large  estates  in  Islington,  were  cultivated  under  the  monks. 
Those  of  Canonbury  even  supplied  the  distant  priory  with  water,  much 
esteemed  for  its  clearness  and  purity,  from  "  the  condyte  hede  of  Saynt 
Barthilmewes,  within  the  manor  of  Canbury,"  or  Canonbury.  To  it  a 
small  piece  of  land  called  le  Cotelters,  or  the  Cutlers,  was  added,  to 
benefit  the  soul  of  one  John  of  Kentish  Town,  deceased.  The  manor 
retains  its  old  boundaries  to  the  present  day — 'i.e.^  from  the  Cock  at 
Highbury, along  the  Upper-street,  to  the  statue  of  Sir  Hugh  Myddelton, 
on  Islington-green  ;  thence  via  Lower-road  to  St.  Paul's  Church,  Ball's 
Pond ;  and  so  by  St.  Paul's-road  back  to  the  starting-point.  The 
waste  of  the  manor  exists  in  the  triangular  plot  of  land  called 
Islington-green. 

At  the  Dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  under  Henry  VIII.,  the  Priory 
of  St.  Bartholomew  surrendered  itself  into  the  King's  hands,  and  the 
manor  of  Canonbury,   with   other  lands,   was   granted   to  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.     In  his  hands  it  remained  but  one  year;  for 
in  1540,  having  assisted  in  palming  off  Anne  of  Cleves  on  Henry,  as  a 
marriageable  beauty,  he  suffered  attainder  ;  the  manor  again  reverted  to 
the  King,  who  charged  it  with  an  annuity  of  twenty  pounds,  payable  to 
Anne  of  Cleves,  the  innocent  cause  of  Cromwell's  disgrace  and  ruin, 
and  she  received  this  annuity  until  her  decease  in  1557.    The  manor 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  crown  till  Edward  VI.,  in  the  first  year  of 
his  reign,  granted  it  to  John  Dudley,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  father- 
in-law  of  Lady  Jane  Grey ;  and  he  held  possession  till  his  attainder,  in 
I  r;53,  put  the  place  into  the  hands  of  Queen  Mary,  who,  in  1557,  granted 
the  manor  to  Thomas  Lord  Wentworth;  and  he,  in  1570,  alienated 
it  to  the  celebrated  and  affluent  Sir  John  Spencer,  Knight  and  Bart., 
commonly  called  "  Rich  Spencer,"  who  so  greatly  distinguished   him- 
self by  his  public  spirit  during  his  mayoralty  in  London  in  1595,  which 
he   kept  at   Crosby-place,   purchased  by  him    in  the  previous   year. 
Canonbury  was  his  country  house  ;  and  in  one  of  his  journeys  hither 
he  had  well  nigh  been  earned  off  by  a  pirate,  in  the  expectation  of  a 
heavy  ransom.     The  pirate  came  over  from  Dunkirk  with  twelve 
musketeers,  in  a  shallop ;  he  reached  Barking  Creek  in  the  night,  and 
leaving  his  shallop  in  the  custody  of  six  of  his  men,  with  the  other  six 
he  came  as  far  as  Islington,  where  they  hid  themselves  in  ditches,  near 
the  path  by  which  Sir  John  usually  came  to  Canonbury ;  but  by  an 
accident  he  was  detained  in  London,  and  thus  escaped — the  pirate  and 
his  mates  returning  to  their  shallop,  and  safe  to  Dunkirk  again. 
Ten  years  before  his  death  "  Rich  Spencer"  had  his  soul  crossed  by 
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a  daughter,  who  insisted  upon  giving  her  hand  to  a  slenderly  endowed 
young  nobleman,  the  Lord  Compton.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  rather 
perilous  thing  for  a  citizen  in  those  times  to  thwart  the  matrimonial 
designs  of  a  nobleman,  even  towards  a  member  of  his  own  family.  On 
the  15th  of  March,  1598-9,  John  Chamberlain  adverted,  in  one  of  his 
Lettere,  to  the  troubles  connected  with  the  love  affairs  of  Eliza  Spencer. 
"  Our  Sir  John  Spencer,"  says  he,  "  was  the  last  week  committed  to 
the  Fleet  for  a  contempt,  and  hiding  away  his  daughter,  who,  they  say, 
is  contracted  to  the  Lord  Compton  ;  but  now  he  is  out  again,  and  by  all 
means  seeks  to  hinder  the  match,  alleging  a  pre-contract  to  Sir  Arthur 
Henningham's  son.  But  upon  his  beating  and  misusing  her,  she  was 
sequestered  to  one  Barker's,  a  proctor,  and  fiom  thence  to  Sir  Henry 
Billingsley's,  where  she  yet  remains  till  the  matter  be  tried.  If  the 
obstinate  and  self-willed  fellow  should  persist  in  his  doggedness  (as  he 
protests  he  will),  and  give  her  nothing,  the  poor  lord  should  have  a 
warm  catch." 

Sir  John  having  persisted  in  his  self-willed  course  of  desiring  to  have 
something  to  say  in  the  disposition  of  his  dauu;;hter  in  mairiage,  the 
young  couple  became  united  against  his  will.  The  lady  is  traditionally 
said  to  have  contrived  her  elopement  fiom  her  father's  house  at  Canon- 
bury  in  a  baker  s  basket !  Sir  John,  for  some  time  steadily  refused  to 
take  Lady  Compton  back  into  his  good  graces.  At  length  a  recon- 
ciliation was  effected  by  a  pleasant  stratagem  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
When  Lady  Compton  had  her  first  child,  the  Queen  requested  that 
Sir  John  would  join  her  in  standing  as  sponsor  for  the  first  offspring  of 
»  young  couple  happy  in  their  love,  but  discarded  by  their  father.  The 
Knight  readily  complied,  and  her  Majesty  dictated  her  own  surname 
for  the  Christian  name  of  the  child.  The  ceremony  being  performed, 
Sir  John  assured  the  Queen  that,  having  discarded  his  own  daughter,  he 
should  adopt  the  boy  as  his  son.  The  parents  of  the  child  being  in- 
troduced, the  knight,  to  his  great  surprise,  discovered  that  he  had 
adopted  his  own  grandson ;  who,  in  reality,  became  the  ultimate  in- 
heritor of  his  wealth. 

There  is  extant  the  following  curious  characteristic  letter  of  Lady 
Compton  to  her  husband,  apparently  written  on  the  paternal  wealth 
coming  into  their  hands : — 

"  My  sweete  Life, — Now  I  have  declared  to  you  my  mind  for  the 
settling  of  your  state,  I  suppose  that  it  were  best  for  me  to  bethink,  01 
consider  with  myself,  what  allowance  were  meetest  for  me.  For  consi- 
dering what  care  I  ever  had  of  your  estate,  and  how  respectfully  \  dealt 
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with  those,  which,  by  the  laws  of  God,  of  nature,  and  civil  polity,  wit, 
religion,  government,  and  honesty,  you,  my  dear,  are  bound  to,  I  pray 
and  beseech  you  to  grant  to  me,  your  most  kind  and  loving  wife,  the 
sum  of  1600/.  per  annum,  quarterly  to  be  paid. 

"  Also  for  laundresses,  when  I  travel,  I  will  have  them  sent  away 
with  the  carnages,  to  see  all  safe  ;  and  the  chambermaids  I  will  have  go 
before  with  the  grooms,  that  the  chambers  may  be  ready,  sweet,  and 
clean. 

"  Also,  that  it  is  indecent  for  me  to  crowd  up  myself  with  my  gentle- 
man usher  in  my  coach,  I  will  have  him  to  have  a  convenient  horse  to 
attend  me  either  in  city  or  country,  and  I  must  have  two  footmen ;  and 
my  desire  is  that  you  defray  all  the  charges  for  me. 

"  And  for  myself  (besides  my  yearly  allowance),  I  would  have  twenty 
gowns  of  apparel,  six  of  them  excellent  good  ones,  eight  of  them  for  the 
country,  and  six  others  of  them  very  excellent  good  ones. 

"  Also,  I  would  have  put  into  my  purse  20C0/.,  and  200/.,  and  so 
you  to  pay  my  debts. 

"  Also,  I  would  have  6000/.  to  buy  me  jewels,  and  4000/.  to  buy  me 
a  pearl  chain. 

"  Now,  seeing  I  have  been  and  am  so  reasonable  unto  you,  I  pray 
you  do  find  my  children  apparel,  and  their  schooling;  and  all  my 
servants,  men  and  women,  their  wages. 

"  Also,  I  will  have  all  my  house  furnished,  and  all  my  lodging- 
chambers  to  be  suited  with  all  such  furniture  as  is  fit ;  as  beds,  stools, 
chairs,  suitable  cushions,  carpets,  silver  wanning-pans,  cupboards  of 
plate,  fair  hangings,  and  such  like.  So,  for  my  drawing-chamber,  in  all 
houses  I  will  have  them  delicately  furnished,  both  with  hangings,  couch, 
canopy,  glass,  chairs,  cushions,  and  all  things  thereto  belonging. 

"  I  would  also  (besides  the  allowance  for  my  apparel)  have  600/. 
added  yearly  (quarterly  to  be  paid),  for  the  performance  of  charitable 
works,  and  those  things  I  would  not,  neither  will,  be  accountable  for. 

"  Also,  I  will  have  three  hoi-scs  for  my  own  saddle,  that  none  shall 
dare  to  lend  or  borrow ;  none  lend  but  I  ;  none  borrow  but  you. 

"  Also,  I  would  have  two  gentlewomen,  lest  one  should  be  sick,  or 
have  some  other  lett.  Also  believe  that  it  is  an  indecent  thing  for  a 
gentlewoman  to  stand  mumping  alone,  when  God  hath  blessed  their 
lord  and  lady  with  a  great  estate. 

"  Also,  when  I  ride  a  hunting,  or  hawking,  or  travel  from  one  home 
to  another,  I  will  have  them  attending ;  so,  lor  cither  of  these  said 
women  I  n\ust  and  will  have  a  horse. 

"Also,  I  will  have  six  or  eight  gentlemen ;  and  1  will  have  my  two 
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coaches — one  lined  witli  velvet,  to  myself,  with  four  very  fair  hoi  sea, 
and  a  coach  for  my  women,  lined  with  cloth ;  one  laced  with  gold, 
the  other  with  scarlet,  and  laced  with  watch-lace  and  silver,  with  four 
good  horses. 

"  Also,  I  will  have  two  coachmen :  one  for  my  own  coach,  the  other 
for  my  women's. 

"  Also,  at  any  time  when  I  travel,  I  will  be  allowed  not  only  carriages 
and  spare  horses  for  me  and  my  women,  but  I  will  have  such  carriages 
as  shall  be  fitting  for  all,  orderly ;  not  pestering  my  things  with  my 
women's,  nor  theirs  with  chambermaids,  or  theirs  with  washmaids. 

"  Also,  my  ilcsire  is,  that  you  would  pay  your  debts,  build  Ashby 
House,  and  purchase  lands,  and  lend  no  money  (as  you  love  God)  to 
the  Lord  Chamberlain,*  which  would  have  all,  perhaps  your  life,  from 
you.  Remember  his  son,  my  Lord  Waldon,  what  entertainment  he 
gave  me  when  you  were  at  Tilt-yard.  If  you  were  dead,  he  said  he 
would  marry  me.  I  protest  I  grieve  to  see  the  poor  man  have  so  little 
wit  and  honesty  to  use  his  friends  so  vilely.  Also,  he  fed  me  with 
untruths  concerning  the  Charter-house  ;  but  that  is  the  least :  he  wished 
me  much  harm ;  you  know  him.  God  keep  you  and  me  from  him,, 
and  such  as  he  is. 

"  So,  now  that  I  have  declared  to  you  what  I  would  have,  and  what 
that  is  I  would  not  have,  I  pray,  when  you  be  an  earl,  to  allow  me 
looo/.  more  than  now  desired,  and  double  attendance. 

"  Y<jpr  loving  wife, 

"  Eliza  Compton." 

The  above  letter,  it  is  thought,  was  written  about  1617.  It  is  con- 
cluded from  a  lease,  dated  1603,  that  Sir  John  Spencer  was  then 
resident  at  Canonbury ;  and  from  his  granddaughter  being  baptized  at 
Islington,  it  is  probable  that  Lord  and  Lady  Compton  were  resident  at 
the  mansion  in  1605.  In  1618,  the  year  after  Lady  Compton  made  the 
above  stipulation  for  increase  of  income,  Lord  Compton  was  created 
Earl  of  Northampton  ;  whether  the  addition  was  made  we  are  not  in- 
formed. His  Lordship  died  in  1630,  in  this  strange  manner,  as  described 
in  a  letter  dated  July  2  :  "  Yesterday  senight,  the  Earl  of  Northampton, 
lord-president  of  Wales  (after  he  had  waited  on  the  King  at  supper, 
and  had  also  supped),  went  into  a  boat,  with  others,  to  wash  himself  in 
the  Thames ;  and  so  soon  as  his  legs  were  in  the  water  but  to  the  knees, 
ae  had  the  colic,  and  cried  out,  '  Have  me  into  the  lx)rt  again,  for  I  am 


•  Thomas  Howard,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  made  Lord  Treasurer  in  1613. 
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a  dead  man !' "  From  the  Earl  is  lineally  descended  the  present 
owner  of  Canonbury,  who  is  the  eleventh  Earl  and  third  Marquis  of 
Northampton. 

Canonbury  has  had  many  tenants  of  distinction.  Soon  after  1605, 
Thomas  Egerton,  both  when  Lord  Keeper  Ellesmere,  and  when  Lord 
Chancellor,  resided  here;  as  did  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  when  Attorney- 
General,  from  February,  1616  ;  as  also,  at  the  time  of  his  receiving  the 
Great  Seal,  Jan.  7,  1618,  and  for  some  time  afterwards.  From  1627  to 
1635,  Canonbury  was  rented  by  Lord  Keeper  Coventry.  In  the  Straf- 
ford Papei-s  is  a  letter  from  the  Earl  of  Derby,  dated  Jan.  29,  163.^;, 
from  Canbury  Park  (as  the  place  was  then  called),  where  he  was  staid 
from  St.  James's  by  the  greatest  snow  he  ever  saw  in  England.  In  1641, 
commenced  the  Great  Rebellion,  in  which  James,  Earl  of  Northampton, 
was  slain  at  Hopton  Heath,  near  Stafford,  in  1642.  The  young  Earl, 
together  with  his  brother,  were  actively  engaged  on  the  King's  side ; 
and  its  noble  and  loyal  owner,  in  1650  and  1651,  was  compelled  to 
mortgage  Canonbury,  to  enable  him  to  incur  debts  in  the  service  of  his 
sovereign.  From  this  time  Canonbury  House  was  occupied  separately; 
for  it  is  apparent  from  the  mortgage  of  1661,  that  the  mansion-house 
was  then  on  lease  to  Arthur  Dove,  and  the  Tower  to  Edward  Ellis. 
The  last  nobleman  who  resided  at  Canonbury  was  William,  Viscount 
Fielding,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  who  died  here  the  23rd  of  August,  1685. 

To  return  to  the  mansion.  The  year  1362  has  been  assigned  as 
the  date  of  the  original  building,  though  two  Arabic  figures,  or 
riumerals  found  therein,  imply  a  much  later  date.  Previous  to  the  Dis- 
solution, the  last  head  was  Prior  Bolton,  and  in  his  days,  which  extcndetl 
from  1509  to  1532,  the  old  manor-house  was  rebuilt,  and  the  adjacent 
lands,  to  the  extent  of  about  sixteen  acres,  enclosed.  The  central  object, 
is  the  red-brick  Tower,  seventeen  feet  square  by  fift)'-eight  high.  In  a 
wall,  let  into  the  brickwork,  were  several  stone  carvings,  about  sixteen 
inches  square,  of  the  Prior's  rebus — a  bird-bolt  through  a  tun — 

"  Old  Prior  Bolton  with  his  bolt  and  tun  ;" 

one  of  these  sculptures  is  still  v^ifect.  This  rebus  is  also  said  to  be  still 
extant  in  three  other  parts  of  the  building. 

Sir  John  Spencer,  after  his  purchase  of  the  manor,  did  not  probably 
reside  here  till  1603.  It  must  have  been  about  this  time,  if  at  ail,  that 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  resided  here.  It  is  true  that  he  lived  on  the  manor, 
in  a  house  believed  to  be  near  the  site  of  Islington  Chapel. 

During  the  last  century,  Canonbury  was  occupied,  saysTomlins,  "by 
transitory  visitants,  who  went  thither  for  fresh  air,  or  to  pursue  their 
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literary  labours  in  retirement ;  indeed,  a  list  of  its  occupants  would 
comprise  jaded  statesmen,  wearied  encyclopxdists,  busy  citizens,  and 
controversial  nonconfoiTnists,  who  all  seemed  to  regard  Canonbury  as  a 
place  of  repose."  It  was  let  in  separate  apaitments  or  suites,  each 
door  having  a  knocker  on  the  outside,  which  puzzles  occasional  visitors 
at  the  present  day.  Prior  Bolton's  Tower,  though  its  oak  staircase  is 
far  from  fine,  is  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  whole  place.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  staircase  to  the  four-and-twenty  rooms  of  the  Spencer  man- 
sion, which  has  been  unsparingly  modernized.  Only  two  of  the  rooms 
contain  the  original  oak  panelling  of  Spencer's  time.  These  chambers 
are  large  and  lofty :  in  one  the  fireplace  is  surmounted  with  figures  ot 
Faith  and  Hope,  and  above  are  the  Spencer  arms. 

Ephraim  Chambers,  the  dictionary-maker,  was  one  of  the  literary 
lodgers  at  Canonbury,  where  he  died  May  15,  1740;  he  was  buried 
from  thence  in  the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
came  to  lodge  at  the  Tower  at  the  close  of  1762.  Sir  John  Hawkins 
tells  us  that  Newbery  had  apartments  in  the  Tower,  and  induced  Gold- 
smith to  remove  there,  the  publisher  being  Oliver's  responsible  pay- 
master, at  50/.  a  year — equal  to  twice  the  amount  now.  The  landlady, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Fleming,  stout  and  elderly,  was,  it  is  said,  painted  by 
Hogarth,  one  of  Goldsmith's  visitors.  There  were  still  green  fields  and 
lanes  in  Islington.  Glimpses  were  discernible  yet  even  of  the  old  time, 
and  the  country  all  about  was  woodland.  There  were  walks  where 
houses  were  not,  nor  terraces,  nor  taverns;  and  where  stolen  hours 
might  be  given  to  precious  thoughts  in  the  intervals  of  toilsome  labour. 
AVhile  here,  Goldsmith  wrote  his  History  of  England,  "  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  fiom  a  Nobleman  to  his  Son."  Oliver  had  several  visitors 
here,  as  testified  in  Mrs.  Fleming's  incidental  expenses :  "  four  gentlemen 
have  tea  for  eighteenpence ;"  wines  and  cakes  are  supplied  for  the  same 
sum  ;  bottles  of  port  arc  charged  two  shillings  each  ;  rent  for  the  reten- 
tion of  Goldsmith's  room  in  his  absence,  is  charged  at  the  rate  of  about 
three  shillings  a  week.  At  Islington,  Oliver  continued  a  resident  till 
towards  the  end  of  1764.  Sir  John  Hawkins  has  recorded  Goldsmith's 
abode  here  as  "concealment  from  his  creditors,"  though  the  reverse  may 
have  been  the  case,  his  removal  thence  being  occasioned  by  ,his  arrest ; 
his  landlady  latterly  narrowed  the  credit  to  such  items  as  sixpence  for 
"  sassafras-tea,"  twopence  for  a  pint  of  ale,  and  twopence  for  "  opodel- 
dock."  A  number  of  literary  acquaintances  Goldsmith  had  for  fel- 
low-occupants of  the  Castle  (as  Canonbury  Tower  was  called) ;  they 
formed  a  temporary  club,  which  held  its  meetings  at  the  Cro\vn 
tavern,  on  the  Islington  Lower  Road,  and  here  Oliver  presided  in  hii 
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own  genial  style,  and  was  the  life  and  delight  of  the  company.    Here 
ends  the  literary  tenancy : 

"  See  on  the  distant  slope,  majestic  shows 
Old  Canonbury's  tower,  an  ancient  pile 
To  various  fates  assigned  ;  and  where  by  turns 
Meanness  and  grandeur  have  alternate  reigned ; 
Thither  in  later  days  hath  genius  fled 
r'rom  yonder  city  to  repine  and  die. 
There  the  sweet  bard  of  Auburn  sat  and  tuned 
The  plaintive  murmurings  of  his  village  dirge  ; 
There  learned  Chambers  treasured  lore  for  mc/i, 
And  Newbery  there  his  A,  B,  C's  for  babes." 

Canonbury,  after  this  occupancy,  was  leased  in  1770  to  Mr.  John 
Dawes,  for  sixty-one  years,  who  converted  the  ancient  mansion  into 
three  dwelling-houses ;  Mr.  Dawes  also  built  other  houses  on  the  old 
site.  Viewed  from  the  Alwyne-road,  that  occupies  the  space  between 
the  New  River  and  the  old  garden-wall,  Canonbury  House  presents  to 
the  eye  a  lofty  range  of  well-tiled  buildings,  with  some  gardens,  that 
still  present  an  air  of  seclusion.  Nelson,  in  i8ri,  described  the  pleasing 
appearance  of  these  gardens,  when  the  New  River  formed  their  boundary, 
and  the  neighbouring  fields  were  unenclosed.  From  the  leads  of  the 
Tower  may  be  enjoyed,  in  fine  clear  weather,  a  delightful  view  of 
London.  In  1817,  it  was  described  as  including  "a  vast  extent  of 
country,  teeming  with  towns  and  villages,  and  finely  diversified  by  hill 
and  dale ;  that  over  London  is  uncommonly  grand ;  on  a  clear  day  the 
whole  course  of  the  river  Thames  may  be  traced  as  far  as  Gravesend, 
with  the  hills  of  Kent  rising  beyond,  and  all  the  intervening  tract  spotted 
by  buildings,  and  enriched  by  cultivation."  This  may  have  been  correct 
fifty  years  ago,  when  it  was  written ;  but  the  increase  of  cities  is  apt  to 
spoil  the  prospect  of  them. 

Here,  in  the  last  century,  rose  from  a  small  alehouse,  Canonbury 
Tavern,  started  by  a  landlord  who  had  been  a  private  soldier ;  but  its 
celebrity  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  fame  of  an  attractive  widow,  who 
resided  here  from  1785  to  1808;  she  added  several  new  rooms,  and 
laid  out  the  bowling-green  and  tea-gardens ;  and  the  ancient  fish-pond 
was  included  in  the  premises,  which  occupied  about  four  acres,  within 
the  old  park  wall  of  the  priory  of  St.  Bartholomew.  Next  were  added 
Assembly-rooms,  and  the  gay  Assembly  in  18 10.  But  manners  change 
with  times,  and  the  crowds  who  enjoyed  themselves  on  the  green,  and 
were  at  home  among  the  grotesquely  costumed  figures  provided  for 
their  amusement,  could  not  be  expected  to  reach  the  higher  delight? 
of  the  ball-room.  The  costly  rooms  were  swept  away,  and  upon  part 
of  the  site  has  been  erected  a  well-appointed  tavern,  nearly  oppoaite  to 
•  It 
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the  ivy-clad  Tower.  The  old  glass-coach  no  longer  brings  its  gay 
freight  to  Canonbury  Tavern  ;  but  there  may  be  treasured  up  a  few 
of  the  quaint  artistic  conceits — the  grotesque  tenants  of  the  old  grounds 
— for  the  gratification  of  the  curious,  and  such  as  can  "  suck  melancholy 
from  a  song." 
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"Where  London's  towre  its  turrets  show, 
So  stately  by  the  Thames 's  side, 
Faire  Arabella,  child  of  woe ! 
For  many  a  day  had  sat  and  sighed. 

And  as  shee  heard  the  waves  arise, 

And  as  shee  heard  the  bleake  windes  roare, 

As  fast  did  heave  her  hcartfelte  sighes. 
And  still  so  fast  her  teares  did  poure!" 

Ballad,  probably  written  by  MickU. 

Although  the  name  of  Arabella  Stuart  is  scarcely  mentioned  in 
history, — for  her  whole  life  seems  to  consist  of  secret  history — how  its 
slight  domestic  incidents  could  produce  results  so  greatly  disproportioned 
to  their  apparent  cause,  may  always  excite  our  curiosity.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles  Stuart,  Earl  of  Lennox,  younger  brother  of  Lord 
Darnley,  and  was  by  her  affinity  with  James  L  and  our  Elizabeth, 
placed  near  the  throne ;  too  near,  it  seems,  for  her  happiness  and  quiet. 
Her  double  relation  to  royalty  was  equally  obnoxious  to  the  jealousy 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  timidity  of  James,  and  they  secretly  dreaded  the 
supposed  danger  of  her  having  a  legitimate  offspring.  The  first  thing 
we  hear  of  "  the  Lady  Arabella"  concerns  a  marriage  :  maniages  are  the 
incidents  of  her  life,  and  the  fatal  event  which  terminated  it  was  marriage. 
Such  was  the  secret  spring  on  which  her  character  and  her  misfortunes 
revolved. 

James  proposed  for  the  husband  of  the  Lady  Arabella  one  of  her 
cousins.  Lord  Esme  Stuart,  and  designed  her  for  his  heir ;  but  Eliza- 
beth interposed  to  prevent  the  match  ;  she  imprisoned  the  Lady  Ara- 
bella, on  hearing  of  her  intention  to  marry  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  North- 
um.berland,  and  Elizabeth  would  not  deliver  her  up  to  the  King.  Mean- 
time, the  Pope,  intending  to  put  aside  James  on  accoimt  of  his 
religion,  formed  a  chimerical  scheme  of  uniting  Arabella  with  a  prince 
of  the  House  of  Savoy,  and  setting  her  upon  the  English  throne ;  but 
this  project  failal.  Shortly  after  the  accession  of  James  a  clumsy 
conspiracy,  in  which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  is  said  to  have  been  concerned. 
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was  formed  of  raising  her  to  the  throne,   but  it  does  not   seem  to 
have  been  shared  in  by  Arabella  herself. 

We  now  approach  that  event  of  the  Lady  Arabella's  life,  which  reads 
like  a  romantic  fiction ;  and  the  misery,  pathos,  and  terror  of  the  cata- 
strophe, even  romantic  fiction  has  not  exceeded.  The  revels  of  Christmas, 
1 608,  had  hardly  closed,  when  she  renewed  a  connexion,  which  had  com- 
menced in  childhood,  with  Mr.  William  Seymour,  the  second  son  of 
Earl  Beauchamp,  and  a  private  marriage  took  place.  The  treaty  of 
marriage  was  detected  in  February,  1609,  •^"'^  ^^^  parties  were  sum- 
moned before  the  Privy  Council.  Seymour  was  strongly  censured  for 
daring  to  ally  himself  with  the  royal  blood,  although  that  blood  was 
running  in  his  own  veins.  The  secret  marriage  was  discovered  about 
July,  in  the  following  year.  They  were  then  separately  confined,  the 
Lady  at  the  house  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  at  Lambeth,  and  Seymour  in 
the  Tower,  for  "  his  contempt  in  manying  a  lady  of  the  royal  family 
without  the  King's  leave."  The  mansion  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry,  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  was  named  Copt  Hall,  and  was  de- 
scribed as  bounded  by  the  Thames,  being  a  fair  dwelling-house,  strongly 
built,  of  three  stories  high,  and  a  fair  staircase  breaking  out  from  it  of 
nineteen  feet  square.  Sir  Samuel  Morland,  in  1675,  carried  on  his  mechani- 
cal and  philosophical  experiments  in  this  house.  Copt  Hall  stood  at 
Vauxhall,  adjoining  the  premises  of  Burnett  and  Co.,  distillers.  This, 
their  first  confinement,  was  not  rigorous :  the  lady  walked  in  her  garden, 
and  the  husband  was  a  prisoner  at  large  in  the  Tower.  Some  inter- 
course they  had  by  letters,  which  after  a  time  was  discovered.  This 
was  followed  by  a  sad  scene.  The  King  had  now  resolved  to  con- 
sign this  unhappy  lady  to  the  stricter  care  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham. 
Lady  Arabella  was  so  subdued  at  this  distant  separation,  that  she  gave 
way  to  all  the  wildness  of  despair ;  she  fell  suddenly  ill,  and  could 
not  travel  but  in  a  litter,  and  with  a  physician.  In  her  way  to  Durham, 
she  was  so  greatly  disquieted  in  the  first  few  miles  of  her  uneasy  and 
troublesome  journey,  that  they  could  proceed  no  further  than  to 
Highgate.  The  physician  returned  to  town,  and  reported  her  in  no 
case  fit  for  travel.  The  King's  resolution,  however,  was,  that  "  she 
should  proceed  to  Durham,  if  he  were  King !  "  "  We  answered,"  re- 
plied the  Doctor,  "  that  we  made  no  doubt  of  her  obedience."  "  Obedi- 
ence is  that  required,"  replied  the  King ;  "  which  being  performed,  I 
will  do  more  for  her  than  she  expected."  The  King,  however,  consented 
that  Lady  Arabella  should  remain  for  a  month  at  Highgate,  in  confine- 
ment, till  she  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  proceed  to  Durham.  A 
second  month's  delay  was  granted. 

U  2  i* 
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But  the  day  of  her  departure  hastened.  She  and  Seymour  had  con- 
certed a  flight,  as  bold  in  its  plot,  and  as  beautifully  wild  as  any  recorded 
in  romantic  story.  The  day  preceding  her  departure,  Arabella  per- 
suaded a  female  attendant  to  consent  to  her  paying  a  last  visit  to  her 
husband,  and  to  wait  for  her  return  at  an  appointed  hour.  She  then 
assisted  the  Lady  Arabella  in  disguising  herself:  "  She  drew  a  pair  of  large 
French-fashioned  hose  or  trousers  over  her  petticoats  ;  put  on  a  man's 
doublet  or  coat :  a  peruke,  whose  long  locks  covered  her  own  ringlets ; 
a  black  hat,  a  black  cloak,  russet  boots  with  red  tops,  and  a  rapier  by 
her  side.  Thus  accoutred,  the  Lady  Arabella  stole  out  with  a  gentle- 
man about  three  o'clock  in  the  aftemooii.  They  had  proceeded  a  mile 
and  a  half,  when  they  stopped  at  a  poor  inn,  where  one  of  her  con- 
federates was  waiting  with  hoi-ses ;  yet  she  was  so  sick  and  faint  that  the 
ostler  observed,  "  the  gentleman  could  hardly  hold  out  to  London." 
But  at  six  o'clock  she  reached  B!ackwall,  where  a  boat  and  servants 
were  waiting.  Mr.  Seymour,  who  was  to  have  joined  her  here,  had  not 
yet  arrived  :  and  in  opposition  to  her  earnest  entreaties,  her  attendants 
insisted  on  pushing  off,  saying  he  would  be  sure  to  follow  them.  The 
watermen  were  at  first  ordered  to  AVoolwich ;  there  they  were  de- 
sired to  push  on  to  Gravcsend ;  then  to  Tilbury,  where,  complaining  of 
fatigue,  they  landed  to  refresh  ;  but  tempted  by  their  freight,  reached  Lee. 
;  At  the  break  of  mom,  a  French  vessel  was  descried,  lying  at 
anchor  for  them,  about  a  mile  beyond ;  but  as  Seymour  had  not  yet 
arrived,  Arabella  was  desirous  to  lie  at  anchor  for  her  lord,  conscious 
that  he  would  not  fail  to  his  appointment.  If  he,  indeed,  had  been 
prevented  in  his  escape,  she  herself  cared  not  for  the  freedom  she  now 
possessed  ;  but  her  attendants,  being  aware  of  the  danger  of  being  over- 
taken by  a  king's  ship,  overruled  her  wishes,  and  hoisted  sail,  which 
occasioned  so  fatal  a  termination  to  this  romantic  adventure.  Seymour, 
indeed,  had  escaped  from  the  Tower.  He  is  said  to  have  left  his  servant 
watching  at  his  door  to  warn  all  visitors  not  to  disturb  his  master,  who 
lay  ill  with  a  raging  toothache.  "  In  the  meanwhile,  Mr.  Seymour, 
with  a  PeiTuque  and  a  Beard  of  blacke  Hair,  and  in  a  tauny  cloth  suit, 
walked  alone  without  suspition  from  his  lodging,  out  at  the  great 
Weste  Doore  of  the  Tower,  following  a  cart  that  had  brought  him 
billets  (of  firewood).  From  thence  he  walked  along  by  the  Tower 
'\^'harf,  by  the  \^'^arders  of  the  South  Gate,  and  so  to  the  Iron  Gate, 
where  Rodney  was  ready,  with  oarcs  for  to  receive  him."  (Jdr.  'John 
More  to  Sir  Ralph  JVinivood,  June  8th,  1611).  He  arrived  at  Lee. 
Time  pressed,  Arabella  was  not  there;  but  in  the  distance  he  descried  a 
vessel.     Hiding  a  fishcrma*  for  twenty  shillings  to  lake  him  on  board, 
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*•)  his  grief,  on  hailing  it,  he  discovered  that  it  was  not  the  French  vessel 
charged  with  his  Arabella  ;  but  he  found  another  ship  from  Newcastle, 
which  for  a  good  sum,  altered  its  course,  and  landed  him  in  Flanders. 
In  the  meanwhile,  the  escape  of  Arabella  became  known  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  the  hot  alarm  which  spread  may  seem  ludicrousto  us.  The  poli- 
tical consequence  attached  to  the  union  and  flight  of  Arabella  and  Sey- 
mour shook  the  cabinet  with  consternation  ;  more  particularly  the  Scotch 
party,  who,  in  their  ten'or,  paralleled  it  with  the  Gunpowder  Treason. 

Confusion  and  alarm  prevailed  at  court.  Coui-iers  were  despatched 
to  the  sea-ports.  They  sent  to  the  Tower  to  warn  the  lieutenant  to 
be  doubly  vigilant  over  Seymour,  who,  to  hJs  surprise  had  escaped. 
The  family  of  the  Seymours  were  in  a  state  of  distraction  ;  and  a  letter 
fiom  Mr.  Francis  Seymour  to  his  grandfather,  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
residing  then  at  his  seat  far  remote  from  the  capital,  acquainting  him  of 
the  escape  of  his  brother  and  the  lady,  still  bears  to  posterity  a  remark- 
able evidence  of  the  trepidations  and  consternation  of  the  old  Earl :  it 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  accompanied  by  a  summons  to  attend 
the  Privy  Council.  In  the  perusal  of  a  letter  written  in  a  small  hand, 
and  filling  more  than  two  folio  pages,  such  was  his  agitation,  that  in 
holding  the  taper,  he  must  have  burnt  what  he  probably  had  not  read  ; 
the  letter  is  scorched,  and  the  flame  has  perforated  it  in  so  critical  a 
part,  that  the  poor  old  Earl  journeyed  to  town  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
and  confusion.  I 

But  we  have  left  the  Lady  Arabella  alone  and  mournful  on  the  sea, 
not  praying  for  favourable  gales  to  convey  her  away,  but  still  imploring 
her  attendants  to  linger  for  her  Seymour ;  still  straining  her  sight  to  the 
point  of  the  horizon  for  some  speck  which  might  give  a  hope  of  the 
approach  of  the  boat  freighted  with  all  her  love.  Alas  !  never  more  was 
Arabella  to  cast  a  single  look  on  her  lover  and  her  husband!  She  was 
overtaken  by  a  pink  in  the  King's  service  in  Calais  roads ;  and  then  she 
declared  that  she  cared  not  to  be  brought  back  again  to  her  imprison- 
ment should  Seymour  escape,  whose  safety  was  dearest  to  her. 

The  life  of  the  unhappy,  the  melancholy,  and  the  distracted  Arabella 
Stuart  is  now  to  close  in  an  imprisonment,  which  lasted  only  four  years ; 
for  her  constitutional  delicacy,  her  rooted  sorrow,  and  the  violence  of 
her  feelings,  sunk  beneath  the  hopelessness  of  her  situation,  and  a  secret 
resolution  in  her  mind  to  refuse  the  aid  of  her  physicians,  and  to  wear 
away  the  faster  if  she  could,  the  feeble  remains  of  life.  What  passed 
in  that  dreadful  imprisonment  cannot,  perhaps,  be  recovered  for  authentic 
history ;  but  enough  is  known,  that  her  mind  grew  impaired,  and  that 
she  finally  lost  her  reason.    That  she  had  frequently  meditated  on 
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suicide  appears  in  her  letters ;  and  we  find  the  following  evidence  of  her 
utter  wretchedness  in  a  memorial  to  the  King:  "In  all  humility,  the 
most  wretched  and  unfortunate  creature  that  ever  lived,  prostrates 
itselfe  at  the  feet  of  the  most  merciful  King  that  ever  was,  desiring  no- 
thing but  mercy  and  favour,  not  being  more  afflicted  for  anything  than 
for  the  losse  of  that  which  hath  binne  this  long  time  the  onely  comfort 
it  had  in  the  world,  and  which,  if  it  weare  to  do  again,  I  would  not 
adventure  the  losse  of  for  any  other  worldly  comfort  j  mercy  it  is  I 
desire,  and  that  for  God's  sake  ! "  i 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  who,  from  some  circum- 
stances not  sufficiently  opened  to  us,  was  an  important  personage,  de- 
signed by  others,  at  least,  to  play  a  high  character  in  the  political  drama ; 
thrice  selected  as  a  queen ;  but  the  consciousness  of  royalty  was  only 
frit  in  her  veins,  while  she  lived  in  the  poverty  of  dependence.  Many 
gallant  spirits  aspired  after  her  hand,  but  when  her  heart  secretly  selected 
one  beloved,  it  was  for  ever  deprived  of  domestic  happiness.  She  is 
said  not  to  have  been  beautiful,  and  to  have  been  beautiful ;  and  her 
very  portrait,  ambiguous  as  her  life,  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
She  is  said  to  have  been  a  poetess,  and  not  a  single  verse  substantiates 
her  claim  to  the  laurel.  She  is  said  not  to  have  been  remarkable  for  her 
intellectual  accomplishments,  yet  a  Latin  letter  of  her  composition  has 
been  found  in  her  handwriting.  Acquainted  rather  with  her  conduct 
than  with  her  character,  for  us  the  Lady  Arabella  has  no  palpable  his- 
torical existence  ;  and  we  perceive  rather  her  shadow  than  herself.  A 
writer  of  romance  might  render  her  one  of  those  interesting  personages 
whose  griefs  have  been  deepened  by  their  royalty,  and  whose  adventures, 
touched  with  the  warm  hues  of  love  and  distraction,  closed  at  the  bars 
of  her  prison-grate — a  sad  example  of  a  female  victim  to  the  State. 

"Through  one  dim  lattice,  fring'd  with  ivy  round, 
Successive  suns  ;i  languid  radiance  threw, 
To  paint  how  fierce  her  angry  guardian  frown'd, 
To  mark  how  fast  her  waning  beauty  flew." 

The  Lady  Arabella  died  in  1615,  and  was  buried  in  the  north  aisle 
of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  VII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The  position  is 
thus  described  by  Cunningham:  "  Alabaster  cradle,  with  the  effigy  of 
Sophia,  daughter  of  James  I.,  who  died  when  only  three  days  old ; 
King  James  I.  and  Anne  of  Denmark,  Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Queen  of  Bohemia,  and  Arabella  Stuart  are  buried  beneath." 

Seymour,  who  was  afterwards  permitted  to  return,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  loyalty  through  three  successive  reigns,  and  retained  his 
romantic  passijn  for  the  lady  of  his  first  affections ;  for  he  called  the 
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daughter  he  had  by  his  second  lady  by  the  ever-beloved  name  ot 
Arabella  Stuart.* 


Newcastle  House,  and  its  Eccentric  Duchess. 

In  Clerkenwell  Close,  upon  the  ruins  of  the  once  magnificent  nunnery 
of  St.  Mary,  which,  at  the  Dissolution,  became  the  property  of  the 
Cavendish  family,  was  built  the  suburban  residence  of  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle.  Clerkenwell  was  then  a  sort  of  Court  quarter  of  the  town, 
and  the  most  distinguished  residents  in  this  mansion  were  Willinm 
Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and  his  wife,  Margaret  Lucas,  both  of 
whom  are  remembered  by  their  literary  eccentricities.  The  Duke,  w  ho 
was  a  devoted  Royalist,  after  the  defeat  at  Marston  Moor,  which  was 
fought  against  the  Duke's  consent,  through  the  precipitancy  of  Prince 
Rupert,  quitted  the  King's  service  in  disgust,  and  retired  with  his  wife 
to  the  Continent ;  and  with  many  privations,  owing  to  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, suffered  an  exile  of  eighteen  years,  chiefly  in  Antwerp,  in 
a  house  which  belonged  to  the  widow  of  Rubens.  Such  was  their  ex- 
tremity that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  were  both  forced  at  one  time  to 
pawn  their  clothes  to  purchase  a  dinner.  The  Duke  beguiled  his  time 
by  writing  an  eccentric  book  upon  Horsemanship.  During  his  absence 
from  England,  Cromwell's  parliament  levied  upon  his  estate  nearly 
three-quarters  of  a  million  of  money.  Upon  the  Restoration  he  re- 
turned to  England,  and  was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle  ;  he  then  retired 
to  his  mansion  in  Clerkenwell ;  he  died  there  in  1676,  aged  eighty-four. 

The  Duchess  was  a  pedantic  and  voluminous  writer,  her  collected 
works  filling  ten  printed  folios,  for  she  wrote  prose  and  verse  in  all  their 
varieties.  "  The  whole  story,"  writes  Pepys,  "  of  tiiis  lady  is  a  romance, 
and  all  she  does  is  romantic.  April  26th,  1667. — Met  my  Lady  New- 
castle, with  her  coach  and  footmen  all  in  velvet,  herself,  whom  I  never 
saw  before,  as  I  have  heard  her  often  described,  for  all  the  town  talk  is 
now-a-days  of  her  extravagances,  with  her  velvet  cap,  her  hair  about 
hi*r  eais,  many  black  patches  because  of  pimples  about  her  mouth, 
naked-necked  without  anything  about  it,  and  a  black  jiist-au-corps. 
May  ist,  1667. — She  was  in  a  black  coach,  adorned  with  silver  instead 
of  gold,  and  snow-white  curtains,  and  everything  black  and  white. 
Stayed  at  home  reading  the  ridiculous  history  of  my  Lord  Newcastle, 
wrote  by  his  wife,  which  shows  her  to  be  a  mad,  conceited,  ridiculous 
woman,  and  lie  an  asse  to  suffer  her  to  write  what  she  writes  to  him  and 
of  him."     On  the  loth  of  April,  1667,  King  Charles  and  his  Queen 

•  Abridged  from  D'Isracli's  Curiosities  of  Literature ;  with  interpolations, 
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came  to  Clerkenweil,  on  a  visit  to  the  duchess.  On  the  i8th  John 
Evelyn  went  to  make  court  to  the  noble  pair,  who  received  him  with 
great  kindness.  Another  time,  he  dined  at  Newcastle  House,  and  was 
privileged  to  sit  discoursing  with  her  Grace  in  her  bedchamber. 
The  Duchess  thus  describes  to  a  friend  her  literary  employments:— 
"  You  will  find  my  works  like  infinite  nature,  that  hath  neither  begin- 
ning nor  end,  and  as  confused  as  the  chaos,  wherein  is  neither  method 
nor  order,  but  all  mixed  together,  without  separation,  like  light  and 
darkness."  "  But  what  gives  one,"  says  Walpole,  "  the  best  idea  of  her 
passion  for  scribbling,  was  her  seldom  revising  the  copies  of  her  works, 
iest  it  should  disturb  her  following  conceptions.  Her  servant  John  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  a  truckle-bed  in  a  closet  within  her  grace's  bed- 
chamber ;  and  whenever,  at  any  time,  she  gave  the  summons,  by  calling 
out  '  John,'  I  conceive  poor  John  was  to  get  up,  and  commit  to  writing 
the  ofl^spring  of  his  mistress"  thoughts.  Her  grace's  folios  were  usually 
enriched  with  gold,  and  had  her  coat-of-arms  upon  them." 

In  her  Poems  and  Fancies,  1653,  the  copy  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  on  the  margin  of  one  page  is  the  following  note  in  the 
Duchess'  own  handwriting : — "  Reader,  let  me  intreat  you  to  consider 
only  the  fancyes  in  this  my  book  of  poems,  and  not  the  language  of  the 
numbers,  nor  rimes,  nor  fals  printing,  for  if  you  doe,  you  will  be  my 
condeming  judg,  which  will  grive  me  much."     Of  this  book  she  says: 

"  When  I  did  write  this  book  I  took  great  paines, 
For  I  did  walk,  and  thinke,  and  break  my  braines ; 
My  thoughts  run  out  of  breath,  then  down  would  lye, 
And  panting  with  short  wind  like  those  that  dye ; 
When  time  had  given  ease,  and  lent  them  strength, 
Then  up  would  get  and  run  another  length  ; 
Sometimes  I  kept  my  thought  with  strict  dyet, 
And  made  them  fast  with  ease,  rest,  and  quiet, 
That  they  might  run  with  swifter  speed. 
And  by  this  course  new  fancies  they  could  breed ; 
But  I  doe  feare  they  arc  no  so  good  to  please, 
But  now  they're  out  my  brain  is  more  at  ease." 

Among  the  epigrammatic  oddities  of  this  work  is  the  following:-  - 

"The  brain  is  like  an  oven,  hot  and  dry, 
Which  bakes  all  sorts  of  fancies,  low  and  high  ; 
Tlie  thoughts  are  wood,  which  motion  sets  on  fire; 
The  tongue  a  peel,  which  draws  forth  the  desire; 
But  thinking  much,  the  brain  too  hot  will  grow. 
And  burns  it  up;  if  cold,  the  tlioughts  are  dough." 

There  is  a  story  current  that  the  Duke  being  once,  when  in  a  peevish 
humour,  complimented  by  a  friend  on  the  great  wisdom  of  his  wife, 
made  answer,  "  Sir,  a  very  wise  woman  is  a  very  foolish  thing."  She 
died  in  1676,  and  lies  buried  with  her  husband  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
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beneath  a  handsome  monumental  tomb,  having  upon  it  their  recumbent 
effigies. 

Another  eccvntric  inhabitant  of  Newcastle  House  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle, — Elizabeth,  Duchess  of 
Albemarle,  "the  mad  Duchess,"  who  was  married  in  the  year  1669, 
to  Christopher  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle  (son  of  the  famous  General 
Monk),  then  only  a  youth  of  sixteen,  whom  the  Duchess'  excessive 
pride  drove  to  the  bottle,  which  brought  his  life  prematurely  to  an  end. 
At  his  decease,  this  capricious  woman,  whose  vast  estatesso  inflated  her 
vanity  as  to  produce  mental  aberration,  resolved  never  again  to  give  her 
hand  to  any  but  a  sovereign  prince.  She  had  many  suitors,  but  she 
finnly  rejected  them  all  until  Ralph,  first  Duke  of  Montague,  achieved 
a  conquest  by  courting  her  as  the  Emperor  of  China  ;  and  the  anecdote 
has  been  dramatized  by  Colley  Gibber,  in  his  comedy  of  The  Double 
GaUant,  or  Sick  Lady's  Cure.  Lord  Montague  married  the  lady  as 
Emperor,  and  shared  her  wealth,  but  not  her  affections ;  for  he  after- 
wards kept  her  in  strict  confinement  at  Montague  House,  and  only  by 
compulsion  of  the  law  did  he  produce  her  in  open  court  to  satisfy  her 
relatives  that  she  was  alive ;  she  was,  at  length,  found  to  be  a  lunatic. 
Rieiiard  Lord  Ros,  one  of  her  rejected  suitors,  addressed  to  Lord 
Montague  these  lines  on  his  match  : — 

"  Insulting  rival,  nevtr  boast 
'I'hy  conquest  lately  won  : 
No  wonder  that  her  heart  was  lost,— 
Her  senses  first  were  gone. 

From  one  that's  under  Bedlam's  laws 

What  glory  can  be  had  ? 
For  love  of  thee  was  not  the  cause : 

It  proves  that  she  was  mad." 

The  Duchess  survived  her  second  husband  nearly  thirty  years,  and  at 
last  "  died  of  mere  old  age,"  at  Newcastle  House,  August  aStli,  1738, 
aged  ninety-six  years.  Until  her  decease,  she  is  said  to  have  been  con- 
stantly served  on  the  knee  as  a  sovereign.  Lord  Montague's  wooing  of 
her  is  thought  to  have  been  dramatized  by  another  author  besides 
Gibber.  "  In  Burnaby's  comtxly  of  The  Lady'i  Visiting  Day,  are  the 
characters  of  Courtine,  a  gallant  lover,  and  Lady  Lovetoy,  who  would 
many  only  a  prince.  Gourtine  wins  her  as  Prince  Alexander  of  Muscovy. 
At  the  first  performance  of  the  piece  the  audience  laughed  as  they  re- 
cognised therein  the  incident  of  the  merry  Lord  Montague  wooing  the 
ipad  Duchess  Dowager  of  Albemarle."* 


•  Dorau's  Thtir  AL'jfsiics'  Servants,  vol.  i,  p.  258, 
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The  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps. 

Long  Fields,  in  the  rear  of  Montague  House,  appear  to  have  been  a 
place  of  superstitious  haunt.  Aubrey  tells  us  that  on  St.  John 
Baptist's  Day,  he  saw,  "  at  midnight,  twenty-three  young  women  in 
the  parterre  behind  Montague  House,  looking  for  a  coal  under  the 
root  of  a  plantain,  to  put  under  their  heads  that  night,  and  they  should 
dream  who  would  be  their  husbands."  But  there  is  a  more  terrible 
story  of  the  place.  A  legendary  tale  of  the  period  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth's  Rebellion  relates  a  mortal  conflict  here  between  two 
brothers,  on  account  of  a  lady,  who  sat  by ;  the  combatants  fought  so 
ferociously  as  to  destroy  each  other ;  after  which,  their  footsteps,  im- 
printed on  the  ground  in  the  vengeful  struggle,  were  said  to  remain, 
with  the  indentations  produced  by  their  advancing  and  receding;  nor 
would  any  grass  or  vegetation  ever  grow  over  these  forty  footsteps. 
Miss  Porter  and  her  sister,  upon  this  fiction,  founded  their  ingenious 
romance.  Coming  Out,  or  the  Field  of  Forty  Footsteps  ;  but  they  entirely 
depart  from  the  local  tradition.  At  the  Tottenham-street  Theatre  was 
produced,  many  years  since,  an  eifective  melodrama,  founded  upon  the 
same  incident. 

Southey  relates  the  same  story,  in  his  Commonplace  Book,  (Second 
Series,  p.  21.)  After  quoting  a  letter  from  a  friend,  recommending  him 
to  "  take  a  view  of  those  wonderful  marks  of  the  Lord's  hatred  to 
duelling,  called  The  Brothers'  Steps,"  and  describing  the  locality,  Southey 
thus  narrates  his  own  visit  to  the  spot :  "  We  sought  for  near  half  an 
hour  in  vain.  We  could  find  no  steps  at  all  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  no,  nor  half  a  mile,  of  Montague  House.  We  were  almost  out 
of  hope,  when  an  honest  man,  who  was  at  work,  directed  us  to  the 
next  ground,  adjoining  to  a  pond.  There  we  found  what  we  sought, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north  of  Montague  House,  and  500 
yards  east  of  Tottenham  Court  Road.  The  steps  are  of  the  size  of  a 
large  human  foot,  about  three  inches  deep,  and  lie  nearly  from  north- 
east to  south-west.  We  counted  only  seventy-six  ;  but  we  were  not 
exact  in  counting.  The  place  where  one  or  both  the  brothers  are  sup- 
posed to  have  fallen,  is  still  bare  of  grass.  The  labourer  also  showed 
us  the  bank  where  (the  tradition  is)  the  wretched  woman  sat  to  see  the 
combat."  Southey  adds  his  full  confidence  in  the  tradition  of  the  in- 
destructibility of  the  steps,  even  after  ploughing  up,  and  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  be  drawn  from  the  circumstance. 

Joseph  Moser,  in  one  of  his  Commonplace  Books,  gives  this  account  of 
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the /oo/j/(?/ij,  just  previous  to  their  being  built  over: — "June  16,  1800. 
Went  into  the  fields  at  the  back  of  Montague  House,  and  there  saw, 
for  the  last  time,  the  forty  footsteps ;  the  building  materials  are  there, 
ready  to  cover  them  fi-om  the  sight  of  man.  I  counted  moi'e  than 
forty,  but  they  might  be  the  footprints  of  the  workmen." 

We  agree  with  Dr.  Rimbault  that  this  evidence  establishes  the  period 
of  the  final  demolition  of  the  footsteps,  and  also  confirms  the  legend  that 
forty  was  the  original  number. 

In  the  third  edition  of  yi  Book  for  a  Rainy  Day  we  find  this  note  upon 
the  above  mysterious  spot: — "  Of  these  steps  there  are  many  traditionary 
stories :  the  one  generally  believed  is,  that  two  brothers  were  in  love 
with  a  lady,  who  would  not  declare  a  preference  for  either,  but  coolly 
sat  down  upon  a  bank  to  witness  the  teiinination  of  a  duel,  which 
proved  fatal  to  both.  The  bank,  it  is  said,  on  which  she  sat,  and  the 
footmarks  of  the  brothers  when  passing  the  ground,  never  produced 
grass  again.  The  fact  is,  that  these  steps  were  so  often  trodden  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  grass  to  grow.  I-  have  frequently  passed  over 
them:  they  were  in  a  field  on  the  site  of  St.  Martin's  Chapel,  or  very 
nearly  so,  and  not  on  the  spot  as  communicated  to  Miss  Porter,  who  has 
written  an  entertaining  novel  on  the  subject." 
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We  find  the  earliest  mention  of  a  Bar  in  this  locality  in  Stow's 
account  of  the  pageant  prepared  to  welcome  Anne  Boleyn,  in  her  pro- 
cession from  the  Tower  to  Westminster,  on  Saturday,  May  31,  1534. 
On  the  following  day  (Sunday),  her  coronation  took  place.  Temple 
Bar  had  been  newly  painted  and  repaired  for  the  occasion,  and  there 
stood  singing  men  and  children.  Next,  at  the  coronation  of  the  youtiiful 
Edward  VI.,  February  19,  1546-7,  the  gate  was  painted  and  fashioned 
with  battlements  and  buttresses  of  various  colours,  richly  hung  with 
cloth  of  arras,  and  garnished  with  fourteen  standard  of  flags ;  there 
were  also  eight  French  trumpeters,  blowing  their  trumpets,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  country,  and  a  pair  of  regals  with  children  singing  to  the 
•ame.  Mary  Tudor,  Edward's  half-sister,  succeeded  him  ;  and  in  accor- 
dance with  ancient  custom,  on  September  27,  1553,  the  day  prior  to  her 
coronation,  she  rode  through  the  city,  not  as  her  predecessor  had  done, 
on  horseback,  but  in  a  chariot  of  cloth  of  tissue,  drawn  by  horses  trapped 
with  the  same ;  and  Temple  Bar  was  then  "  newly  painted  and  hanged." 

This  separation  of  Westminster  from  the  liberty  or  freedom  of  the 
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City  was  anciently  only  posts,  rails,  and  a  chain,  such  as  were  at  IIol- 
bom,  Smithfield,  and  Whitechapel  Bars.  Afterwards  a  house  of  timber 
was  erected  across  the  street,  with  a  narrow  gateway,  and  an  entry,  on 
the  south  side  of  it,  under  the  house.  This  timber  gateway  is  shown  in 
Hollar's  seven-sheet  Map  of  London ;  and  it  is  also  shown  in  a  bird's- 
eye  View  of  London  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  1601. 

The  first  entry  in  the  City  records  of  any  matter  connected  with  the 
Bar  is  as  follows:  "  1554,  i  and  2  Phil,  and  Mary.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
shall  commit  the  custody  of  the  new  gates  at  Temple  Bar  to  the  Gittie's 
tenants,  dwelling  nigh  unto  the  said  gates  ;  taking,  nevertheless,  especial 
order  with  them  for  the  shutting  and  opening  the  same  gates  at  con- 
venient hours."  Sir  Thomas  Wyat  and  his  followers  had,  probably,  a 
few  months  previously,  in  his  ill-contrived  rebellion,  destroyed,  or  so 
damaged  the  old  gates  in  forcing  his  way  into  the  City,  that  the  civic 
authorities  were  compelled  to  erect  new  ones,  the  care  of  which  devolved 
on  such  of  the  City's  tenants  as  were  living  adjacent  to  them. 

The  City  had  often  been  pressed  to  rebuild  the  Bar,  and  had  been 
offered  by  the  Commissioners  of  Sewtrs  1005/.  towards  the  cost,  which, 
however,  they  considered  inadequate.  Thereupon,  the  King  sent  for  the 
Lord  Mayor,  when  "  the  Gitty's  weak  state  of  inability,"  on  account  of 
the  great  expense  of  the  rebuilding  public  works  consumed  in  the  Great 
Fire,  was  pleaded  ;  but  the  King  insisted  on  the  Bar  being  taken  down, 
and  he  promised,  if  the  loof,/.  proved  insufficient,  to  supply  other  funds 
to  complete  the  work.  The  destruction  was  accordingly  commenced 
in  1670,  and  the  present  Bar,  after  the  designs  of  Wren,  was  erected; 
but  the  royal  promise  was  not  performed.  The  Bar  is  of  Portland 
stone,  with  statues  of  Charles  L  and  II.,  and  James  I.  and  his  queen, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  by  John  Bushnell ;  the  interior  is  an  apartment,  held 
by  Messrs.  Child,  the  bankers,  as  a  depository  for  their  account  books. 

We  now  come  to  the  criminal  records  of  the  Bar.  Upon  the  centre 
of  the  pediment,  on  iron  spikes,  were  formerly  placed  the  head  and 
limbs  of  persons  executed  for  treason.  The  fii-st  of  these  revolting  dis- 
plays was  one  of  the  quarters  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong,  implicated  in 
the  Rye  House  Plot.  He  was  arrested  at  Leyden,  and  for  a  present  ot 
about  500/.  was  delivered  to  the  King's  minister,  who  placed  him  on 
board  a  royal  yacht,  and  sent  him  to  England.  He  neglected,  probably 
owing  to  his  confusion,  to  plead  being  a  native  of  Holland ;  which,  had 
he  done,  would  probably  have  insured  his  safety.  He  was  sentenced 
without  trial,  but  upon  an  award  of  execution  on  the  outlawry,  by 
Chief  Justice  Jeffreys,  when  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong  urged  that 
he  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  law,  "  That  you  shall  have,"  jceringly 
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exclaimed  the  Chief  Justice,  "  by  the  grace  of  God  ;  see  that  execution 
be  done  on  Friday  next,  according  to  law ;  you  shall  have  the  full 
benefit  0/  the  law."  He  was  executed  at  Tyburn  ;  and  after  hanging 
half-an-houir,  he  was  cut  down,  and  pursuant  to  his  sentence,  his  heart 
and  bowels  were  taken  out,  and  committed  to  the  flames ;  his  body 
divided  into  four  parts,  which,  with  his  head,  were  conveyed  back  to 
Newgate,  and  then  set  up  on  Westminster  Hall,  between  those  of 
Cromwell  and  Bradshaw;  one  of  the  quarters  upon  Temple  Bar,  two 
others  on  Aldersgate  and  Aldgate;  the  fourth  was  sent  to  Stafford, 
which  borough  he  had  represented  in  Parliament.  Shortly  after  this 
event,  when  Jeffreys  had  an  interview  with  the  King  at  Windsor, 
Charles  took  from  his  finger  a  diamond  ring  of  great  value,  and  gave 
it  to  him ;  this  ring  was  ever  after  called  "  the  blood-stone." 

Next,  the  quarters  of  Sir  William  Perkins  and  Sir  John  Friend,  to- 
gether with  the  head  of  the  former,  were  placed  on  the  Bar.  They  had 
conspired  to  assassinate  William  HI. 

"The  head  of  Sir  John  Friend  was  set  up  on  Aldgate,  on  account, 
it  is  presumed,  of  that  gate  being  in  the  proximity  of  his  brewery, 
which,  after  the  death  of  Friend,  was  taken  by  the  notorious  swindler 
Joseph  Crook,  alias  Sir  Peter  Stranger,  Bart.  He  was  the  last  person 
tried  and  convicted  under  the  statute  of  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  14, 
entitled  '  An  Act  against  Forgers  of  false  Deeds  and  Writings.'  The 
instrument  he  had  forged  was  the  will  of  a  Mr.  Thomas  Hawkins, 
and  having  been  found  guilty,  the  sentence  provided  by  the  statute 
was  carried  into  effect.  On  June  10,  1731,  he  stood  in  the  pillory  at 
Ch<aring  Cross,  and  the  common  hangman  cut  off  his  ears,  and  slit  up 
his  nostrils  and  seared  them ;  he  was  then  in  his  seventieth  year. 
The  2nd  George  H.  c.  25,  recently  passed,  made  this  offence  felony; 
and  Richard  Cooper,  a  victualler  at  Stepney,  was  the  first  person  in 
London  to  suffer  the  new  penalty,  for  the  forgery  of  a  bond  of  25/.  in 
the  name  of  Holme,  a  grocer  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hanover-scjuarc. 
This  execution  took  place  at  Tyburn,  on  Wednesday,  June  16,  1731." 
(From  Temple  Bar,  the  City  Golgotha,  by  a  Member  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  1853;  an  authentic  and  very  interesting  brochure.") 

Next,  Colonel  Henry  Oxburgh,  in  the  Pretender's  army,  was,  on 
May  9th,  1715,  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  on  the  14th  of  the 
same  month  executed  at  Tyburn  ;  his  body  was  buried  in  the  church- 
yard of  St.  Gi!es's-in-the-Fields,  and  his  head  placed  upon  Temple 
Bar ;  "  which,"  says  a  writer  of  the  day,  "  we  choose  to  mention,  that 
the  rebels  may  place  it  among  their  other  saints'  days." 

Counsellor  Layer,  who  had  conspired  to  assassinate  King  William  on 
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his  return  from  Kensington,  was  the  next  victim ;  after  sixteen  hours,  he 
was  found  guilty.  Seven  months  after,  he  was  conducted  from  the 
Tower  to  Tyburn,  seated  in  a  sledge,  habited  in  a  full-dress  suit  and 
a  tie-wig.  The  streets  were  never  more  crowded  than  on  this  occasion, 
and  many  fatal  accidents  occuired  from  the  breaking  down  of  the  stands 
erected  to  accommodate  the  spectators.  The  day  subsequent  to  Layer's 
execution,  his  head  was  placed  on  Temple  Bar ;  there  it  remained, 
blackened  and  weather-beaten  with  the  storms  of  many  successive 
years,  until  it  became  its  oldest  occupant ;  it  repulsively  looked  down 
from  the  summit  of  the  arch  ;  it  seemed  part  of  the  arch  itself.  For 
upwards  of  thirty  years  the  head  remained,  when  one  stormy  night  it  was 
blown  from  its  long  resting-place  into  the  Strand.  It  was  picked  up  by 
a  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  Mr.  John  Pearce,  an  attorney,  who 
showed  it  to  some  persons  at  a  public-house,  under  the  floor  of  which 
it  was  buried.  Dr.  Rawlinson,  the  antiquary,  having  made  inquiries 
after  the  head,  wishing  to  purchase  it,  was  imposed  upon  with  another 
instead  of  Layer's,  which  he  preserved  as  a  relic,  and  directed  to  be 
buried  in  his  right  hand,  and  this  request  was  complied  with. 

The  heads  last  set  up  here  were  those  of  Tovvnley  and  Fletcher,  the 
rebels,  in  1746.  Walpole  writes,  August  16,  1746:  "  I  have  been  this 
morning  at  the  Tower,  and  passed  under  the  new  heads  at  Temple  Bar, 
where  people  make  a  trade  of  letting  spying-glasses  at  a  halfpenny  a 
look;"  and,  in  1825,  a  person,  aged  eighty-seven,  remembered  the  above 
heads  being  seen  with  a  telescope  from  Leicester-fields,  the  ground  be- 
tween which  and  Temple  Bar  being  then  thinly  built  over.  These  two 
grim  tenants  of  the  Bar  remained  until  the  31st  of  March,  1772,  when 
one  of  them  fell  down ;  and  veiy  shortly  afterwards,  during  a  high 
wind,  the  remaining  head  was  swept  away  from  its  position,  and  Temple 
Bar  was  left  untenanted ;  but  the  last  of  the  iron  poles  was  not  re- 
moved from  the  Bar  until  the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 
Mrs.  Black,  the  wife  of  the  learned  editor  of  the  Morning  Chronicle 
newspaper,  had  seen,  when  a  girl,  human  heads  fixed  on  spikes  on 
Temple  Bar.  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  used  to  relate  her  account  of 
this  strange  sight,  as  told  to  him  and  his  brother.  "  She  took  us  aside, 
and  said,  '  Don't  ask  me,  boys.  Why  do  you  ask  me  V  We  then  told 
her,  and  told  her  all.  (Mrs.  Black  could  not  bear  being  thought  old.) 
She  said,  collectedly,  and  as  usual  with  her,  without  any  parade  of  tell- 
ing the  siory  she  had  to  relate,  '  Boys,  I  remember  the  scene  well !  I 
have  seen  on  that  Temple  Bar,  about  which  you  ask,  two  human  heads 
•  -men's  heads — traitors'  heads — spiked  on  iron  poles.  There  were  two. 
I  saw  one  fall.   Women  shrieked  as  it  fell :  men,  I  have  heard,  shrieked ; 
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one  woman  near  me,  fainted.  Yes,  I  recollect  seeing  human  heads  on 
Temple  Bar.' "  Another  person  who  remembered  to  have  seen  the 
spiked  heads  was  Samuel  Rogers,  the  banker  poet,  who  died  in  Decem- 
ber, 1 855,  at  the  age  of  ninety-three.  "  I  remember  well,"  (he  said,)  "  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  rebels  upon  a  pole  at  Temple  Bar — a  black  shape- 
less lump.     Another  pole  was  bare,  the  head  having  dropped  from  it." 

We  find  in  the  jinnual  Register  for  1766,  the  following  strange  anec- 
dote connected  with  the  heads.  "  This  morning  (Jan.  20th),  between 
two  and  three  o'clock,  a  person  was  observed  to  watch  his  opportunity 
of  discharging  musket-balls,  from  a  steel  cross-bow,  at  the  two  remain- 
ing heads  upon  Temple  Bar.  On  his  examination  he  affected  a  disorder 
of  his  senses,  and  said  his  reason  for  so  doing  was  his  strong  attachment 
to  the  present  Government,  and  that  he  thought  it  was  not  sufficient 
that  a  traitor  should  only  suffer  death,  and  that  this  provoked  his  indig- 
nation ;  and  that  it  had  been  his  constant  practice,  for  three  nights  past, 
to  amuse  himself  in  the  same  manner ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  feared  that 
he  is  a  near  relation  to  one  of  the  unhappy  sufferers."  The  account 
given  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  further  states,  "  Upon  searching  him,' 
above  fifty  musket-balls  were  found  wrapped  in  paper,  with  this  motto, 
Eripuit  ille  "vitam." 

The  gate  was  originally  shut  at  night  and  guarded  by  watchmen ; 
and,  in  our  time,  it  has  been  closed  in  cases  of  apprehended  tumult. 
Upon  the  visit  of  the  Sovereign  to  the  City,  or  upon  the  proclamation 
of  a  new  Sovereign,  or  of  Peace,  it  was  formerly  customary  to  keep  the 
gate  closed  until  admission  was  formally  demanded ;  the  gate  was  then 
opened ;  and  upon  the  royal  visit  the  Lord  Mayor  surrendered  the  city 
«word  to  the  Sovereign,  who  re-delivered  it  to  the  jMayor. 

At  the  old  Bar,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  went  to  St.  Paul's  to  return 
thanks  for  the  defeat  of  the  Armada,  the  Lbrd  Mayor  delivered  to  her 
hands  the  sceptre  (sword),  which  her  highness  re-delivered  to  the 
Mayor;  and  he,  again  taking  his  horse,  bore  the  same  before  her. 
When  Cromwell  and  the  Parliament  dined  in  the  City  in  state  on 
June  7,  1649,  the  same  ceremony  was  observed;  the  Mayor  (says 
Whitelock)  delivering  up  the  sword  to  the  Speaker,  "  as  he  used  to  do 
to  the  King." 

The  gate  has  been  opened  to  receive  Charles  II.,  James  II., 
William  III.,  and  every  English  monarch  since. 

In  Baker's  Chronicle  is  thus  described  the  ceremony  on  the  Proclama- 
tion of  Charles  II.:  "At  Temple  Bar,  the  gates  being  shut,  the  King- 
at-Arms,  with  trumpets  before  him,  knocked  and  demanded  entrance. 
The  Lord  Mayor  appointed  some  [one]  to  ask  who  it  vjat  that  knoihtd. 
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The  King-at-Arms  replied,  that  if  they  would  open  the  ivickct,  and  let 
the  Lord  Mayor  come  thither,  he  (would  to  him  deliver  his  message.  The 
Lord  Mayor  came  tlien  on  horseback,  richly  habited  in  a  crimson-velvet 
gown,  to  the  gate ;  and  then  the  trumpets  sounded,  and,  after  silence 
being  made,  Alderman  Batcman,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  de- 
manded of  the  herald  ^who  he  ivas,  and  <what  ivas  his  message.  To 
which  he  answered,  with  his  baton,  IVe  are  the  Herald-at- Arms,  ap- 
pointed and  commanded  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  in  Parlia- 
ment to  demand  entrance  into  the  famous  City  of  London,  to  proclaim 
Charles  the  Second  King  of  England,  Scotland,  France,  and  Ireland;  and 
we  expect  your  speedy  answer  to  this  demand.  To  which,  after  a  little 
consultation  among  themselves.  Alderman  Bateman  answered.  This  mes- 
sage <was  accepted,  and  the  gates  should  be  opened  immediately  ;  which 
was  done  accordingly."  Sir  Richard  Baker,  it  will  be  recollected,  died 
in  1644-5,  l<^3ving  his  Chronicle  only  brought  down  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Charles  L  ;  and  the  above  extract  is  from  the  con- 
tinuation by  Edward  Phillips,  nephew  of  Milton,  who  brought  down  the 
Chronicle  to  the  coronation  of  Charles  H. ;  so  that  the  above  may  be 
the  description  of  an  eye-witness,  whereas  Baker  wrote  his  Chronicle 
in  the  Fleet  Prison.  This  was  the  last  ceremony  of  the  kind  at  the 
old  Bar. 
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The  origin  and  history  of  the  celebrated  Order  of  Templars  are  too 
well  known  to  need  recapitulation  in  connexion  with  some  account  of 
their  chief  establishment  in  England,  of  which  the  famous  Round 
Church  in  the  Temple  marks  the  culminating  period  of  the  Knight 
Templars  in  England.  In  the  year  11 28,  the  head  of  this  new  and 
strange  society,  which  had  excited  much  notice  among  the  pious  and 
warlike  of  England,  arrived  in  London  to  explain  its  objects.  He  nar- 
rated to  King  Henry  I.  and  his  Court  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Order, — how  he  himself  and  eight  other  Knights,  calling  themselves 
"  poor  fellow-soldiers  of  Jesus  Christ,"  entered  into  a  solemn  compact 
to  devote  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  Jerusalem, 
by  the  defence  of  the  highway  from  the  inroads  of  the  Mussulmans,  and 
the  ravages  of  the  numerous  robbers  who  infested  it.  They  enlarged 
their  object  to  the  defence  of  the  Christian  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem  it- 
self. Hugh  de  Paycns  was  made  Master,  and  set  out  from  Jerusalem 
with  four  brethren ;  he  returned  after  his  visit  to  England,  with 
300,    chosen    principally   from  the  noblest  families    of    France  and 
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England.  But  Matthew  Paris  tells  us  that  they  at  first  lived  upon  alms, 
and  were  so  poor  that  one  horse  served  two  of  them  (Hugh  de  Payens 
and  a  companion),  as  we  see  in  their  seal ;  yet  they  suddenly  waxed  so 
insolent,  that  they  disdained  other  orders,  and  sorted  themselves  with 
noblemen.  Before  Hugh  de  Payens  left  England,  he  placed  a  Knight 
Templar^called  the  Prior  of  the  Temple,  at  the  head  of  the  Society  in 
this  country,  to  manage  the  estates  and  affairs  of  the  Order.  Numerous 
Templar  establishments  now  sprang  up,  the  chiel  of  which  was  in 
Holborn,  where  Southampton  House  was  afterwards  erected,  and  a  hall 
of  which  existed  to  our  day,  with  traces  of  an  ancient  circular  chapel. 
As  the  English  Knights  increased  in  number  and  wealth,  they  purchased 
the  site  of  the  present  Temple,  in  the  rear  of  the  south  side  of  Fleet- 
street,  and  set  about  erecting  their  nidgnificent  round  church,  after  the 
model  of  that  at  Jerusalem.  Meanwnile,  the  misfortunes  of  the  Tem- 
plars in  Palestine  brought  to  Europe  for  assistance  Hcraclius,  the 
Patriarch,  the  Master  of  the  Temple,  and  the  Master  of  St.  John's. 
Now,  Henry  l\.  promised  them  assistance,  on  receiving  absolution  for 
the  murder  of  Becket.  The  Master  of  the  Temple  died  on  the  way, 
the  other  two  reached  England  in  1 1 85.  King  Henry  met  them  at 
Reading ;  in  tears  he  heard  their  supplications  for  assistance,  and  pro- 
mised to  grant  it. 

The  English  Templars  brought  Heraclius  to  their  church,  and  re- 
quested him  to  consecrate  it.  To  this  he  consented,  as  recorded  in  an 
inscription ;  and  at  the  same  time  consecrated  the  church  of  the  rival 
Society  of  Hospitallers,  or  Knights  of  St  John,  at  Glerkenwell.  Hera- 
clius's  demands  for  succour  were,  however,  evaded  by  the  King  and 
his  Parliament,  and  the  Patriarch's  mission  altogether  ftiiled. 

The  Temple  church  is  one  of  the  four  circular  churches  in  England;  the 
other  three  existing  at  Cambridge,  Northampton,  and  Maplestead  in  Essex. 
The  architecture  is  midway  between  Romanesque  and  Early  English 
Gothic ;  the  western  entrance,  semicircular  arches  and  capitals,  are  richly 
sculptured  and  deeply  recessed ;  within,  Purbeck  marble  columns,  with 
boldly-sculptured  capitals,  support  a  gallery  or  triforium  of  interlaced 
Norman  arches ;  and  the  clerestory  has  six  Romanesque  windows,  one 
filled  with  stained  glass,  bright  ruby  ground,  with  a  representation  o\ 
Christ,  and  emblems  of  the  Evangelists  ;  and  the  ceiling,  of  Saracenic 
character,  is  coloured.  On  the  gallery  well-staircase  is  a  "  penitential 
cell."  Upon  the  pavement  are  figures  of  Crusaders,  "in  cross-legged 
eflfigy  devoutly  stretched,"  but  originally  placed  upon  altar-tombs  and 
pedestals.  These  effigies  of  feudal  warriors  arc  sculptured  out  of  free- 
stone.   The  attitudes  of  all  are  different,  but  they  are  all  recumbent 
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with  the  legs  crossed.  They  are  in  complete  mail  with  surcoats  \  one 
only  is  bare-headed,  and  has  the  cowl  of  a  monk.  The  shields  are  of 
the  heater  or  Nonnan  shape,  but  the  size  is  not  the  same  in  all ;  one  of 
them  is  vei7  long,  and  reaches  from  the  shoulder  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg.  Their  heads,  with  one  exception,  repose  on  cushions,  and  have 
hoods  of  mail.  Three  of  them  have  flattish  helmets  over  the  armour, 
and  one  has  a  sort  of  casque.  The  best  authorities  assign  five  of  them 
as  follow :  to  Geoffry  de  Magnaville,  Earl  of  Essex,  a.d.  1144,  (rightarm 
on  his  breast  and  large  sword  at  his  right) — he  is  not  mentioned  by 
Weever;  William  Mareschall,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  a.d.  1219  (sculptured 
in  Sussex  marble,  with  his  sword  through  a  lion's  head)  ;  Robert  Lord 
de  Ros,  A.D.  1243  (head  uncovered,  with  long  flowing  hair),  whose 
effigy  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Helmsley  Church,  Yorkshire ; 
William  Mareschall,  jun..  Earl  of  Pembroke,  1231  (with  lion  ram- 
pant on  shield,  and  sheathing  his  sword).  Gilbert  Mareschall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  1281  (drawing  his  sword,  winged  dragon  at  feet).  In  1841 
were  discovered  the  ancient  lead  coffins  containing  the  bodies  of  these 
knights,  who  did  not  appear  to  have  been  buried  in  their  annour ;  and 
none  of  the  coffin  ornaments  were  of  earlier  date  than  the  beginning  ot 
the  thirteenth  century.  The  ancfeht  hostels  existed  until  1346  (20th 
Edward  III.),  when  the  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
(to  whom  the  forfeited  estates  of  the  rival  brotherhood  of  the  Templars 
had  been  granted  by  the  Pope)  demised  the  magnificent  buildings, 
church,  gardens,  "and  aH  the  appurtenances  that  belonged  to  the 
Templars  in  London,"  to  certain  students  said  to  have  removed  thither 
from  Holbom,  in  which  part  of  the  town  the  Knights  Templars  them- 
selves had  resided  before  the  erection  of  their  palace  on  the  Thames. 

In  this  New  Temple,  "out  of  the  City  and  the  noise  thereof,  and 
in  the  suburbs,"  between  the  King's  Court  at  Westminster  and  the 
City  of  London,  the  studious  lawyers  lived  in  quiet,  increasing  in 
number  and  importance ;  so  that  although  the  mob  of  Wat  Tyler's 
rebellion  plundered  the  students,  and  destroyed  almost  all  their  books 
and  records  ("  To  the  Inns  of  Court !  down  with  tht  m  all !" — 'Jack 
Cade),  it  became  necessary  to  divide  the  Inn  into  two  separate  bodies, 
the  Hon.  Societies  of  the  Inner  and  Middle  Temple ;  having  separate 
halls,  but  using  the  same  church,  and  holding  their  houses  as  tenants  of 
the  Knights  Hospitallers  until  the  dissolution  by  Henry  VIII.,  and 
thenceforth  of  the  Crown  by  lease.  This  was  done  in  the  sixth  year  ol 
James  I. ;  and  the  two  Temples  were  granted  as  the  Inner  and  Middle. 
Thus,  for  nearly  five  centuries,  some  of  the  leading  practiscrs  of  the 
law  have  been  settled  upon  the  spot  where  the    lawless  Knights 
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Templars  long  held  sway.  The  circular  church  and  its  appurte- 
nances, were  then  leased  for  an  annual  fee-farm  rent  of  10/.  to  the 
students.  The  preacher  is  styled  Master  of  the  Temple,  as  was 
the  lord  paramount  of  the  Templars:  the  early  lawyers  had  their 
pillars  in  the  church  and  cloisters — a  falling  off  from  their  spiritual  pre- 
decessors ;  and  the  Middle  Temple  still  bears  the  arms  of  the  Knights 
Templars — Arg.  on  a  cross  gu.,  a  paschal  lamb  or,  carrying  a  banner 
of  the  first,  charged  with  a  cross  of  the  second,  such  as  we  see  in 
university  towns  lowered  to  the  Lamb  and  Flag  public-house  sign ; 
whilst  Pegasus  salient  of  the  Inner  Temple  long  enjoyed  a  similar  dis- 
tinction in  becoming  a  popular  London  sign.  This  winged  horse,  with 
the  motto  "  Volat  ad  asthera  virtus,"  was  substituted  by  the  Inner 
Temple  for  the  Holy  Lamb  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  There 
has  been  much  amusing  speculation  upon  the  cause  of  the  change :  it 
is  thought  to  have  been  intended  to  signify — in  allusion  to  the  fable  of 
Pegasus  forming  the  fountain  of  Hippocrene  by  striking  the  rock — that 
the  lawyers  aspired  to  become  poets.  In  the  Temple  Round,  lawyers 
received  clients  as  merchants  on  'Change : — 

"  Retain  all  sorts  of  witnesses, 
That  ply  i'  the  Temple  under  trees ; 
Or  walk  the  Round  with  Knights  o'  the  Posts, 
About  the  cross-legg'd  knights,  their  liosts." 

Hadibras,  pt.  iii.  c.  3. 

Dugdale  says:  "  Item,  they  (the  lawyers)  have  no  place  to  walk  in  and 
confer  their  learnings  but  the  church;  which  place  all  the  term-times 
hath  in  it  no  more  quietness  than  the  Pervise  of  Paules,  by  occasion  of 
the  confluence  and  concourse  of  such  as  are  suitors  in  the  law."  "  The 
Round"  is  the  nave  or  vestibule  to  the  oblong  portion  of  the  churcli, 
the  Choir,  in  pure  Lancet  style,  and  almost  rebuilt  in  our  time.  It  is 
divided  into  three  aisles,  by  clustered  marble  columns,  the  groined 
roof  being  richly  coloured  in  arabesque,  and  ornamented  with  holy 
emblems:  while  triple  lancet-headed  windows  let  in  floods  of  light. 

It  is  mentioned  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon  that  both  King  Henry  II, 
and  his  Queen  Eleanor  directed  that  their  bodies  should  be  iiitened 
within  the  walls  of  the  Temple  Church,  and  that  the  above  monarch  by 
his  Will  left  ,^00  marks  for  that  purpose.  The  walls  are  inscribed  with 
Scripture  texts  in  Latin ;  and  between  tiie  top  of  the  stalls  and  the 
string-course  beneath  the  windows,  is  the  Hymn  of  St.  Ambrose.  The 
windows,  by  VVillement,  are  .among  the  finest  specimens  of  modem 
stained  glass :  the  altar  subjects  are  from  the  life  of  Christ,  the  inter- 
spaces being    deep-blue    and  ruby  mosaic,  with  glittering    bordcni. 
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Knights  Templar  fill  the  aisle  windows ;  but  that  opposite  the  oi^gan 
has  figures  of  angels  playing  musical  instruments. 
'  A  brief  history  of  the  Templars  in  England  and  of  this  church  may 
be  read  in  the  rude  eflRgies  of  the  successive  kings  during  whose  reigns 
they  flourished,  now  painted  on  the  west  end  of  the  chancel.  At  the 
south  comer  sits  Henry  I.,  holding  the  first  banner  of  the  Crusaders, 
half  black,  half  white,  entitled  "Beauseant;"  white  typifying  fairness 
towards  friends ;  black,  terror  to  foes.  This  banner  was  changed 
during  the  reign  of  Stephen  for  the  red  cross : 

"  And  on  his  brcst  a  bloodie  crosse  he  bore, 
The  deare  remembrance  of  his  dying  Lord." 

Henry  H.  and  the  Round  Church  are  represented  by  the  third  figure, 
Richard  I.  with  the  sword  which  he  wielded  as  Crusader,  and  John,  his 
brother,  are  the  next  kings ;  and  in  the  north  aisle  is  portrayed 
Henry  HI.,  holding  the  two  churches;  the  chancel,  or  square  part, 
having  been  added  in  his  reign,  and  consecrated  on  Ascension-day, 
1240. 

Among  the  rules  for  the  government  of  the  Order  of  Templars  was 
that  of  obedience,  for  breach  of  which  was  the  penitential  cell,  already 
mentioned  ;  it  was  formed  in  the  wall  of  the  church,  and  measured  only 
four  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in  breadth,  so  that  the 
unhappy  prisoner  could  not  lie  down,  except  by  drawing  his  limbs  to- 
gether. Others  were  fettered  by  order  of  the  Master,  and  left  till  they 
died  by  severity  of  the  punishment.  Besides  imprisonment,  they  were 
scourged  on  the  bare  shoulders  by  the  Master's  hands  in  the  hall,  or 
whipped  in  the  church  on  Sundays  before  the  congregation.  The  Order 
became  highly  popular  for  their  piety,  bravery,  and  humility,  and  great 
men  desired  to  be  buried  among  them.  This  was  insured  by  lands, 
manors,  and  privileges,  and  sometimes  money.  King  John  deposited 
himself  in  the  community,  and  numerous  documents  of  this  King's  are 
dated  from  the  Temple.  Martin,  the  Pope's  nuncio,  mad^  unheard-of 
extortions  of  money  and  valuables.  The  abbots  and  priors  were  told 
that  they  must  send  him  rich  presents,  desirable  palfreys,  sumptuous 
sei-vices  for  the  table,  and  rich  clothing.  The  treasure  deposited  in  the 
Temple  must  often  have  been  immense,  and  here  were  brought  all  the 
moneys  collected  for  the  Christian  service  in  Palestine.  The  great  Earl 
of  Kent,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  on  his  disgrace  and  committal  to  the  Tower, 
was  suspected  by  the  King  to  have  no  small  amount  of  treasure  de- 
posited in  the  Temple;  the  King  demanded  of  the  Master  of  the  Temple, 
it  it  was  soj  when  h?  confessed  that  h?  h^d  money  of  the  said  Huber^, 
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adding  that  he  could  not  give  it  up  without  the  consent  of  the  owner. 
Then  the  King  sent  the  Treasurer  of  his  court,  with  his  Justices  of  the 
Exchequer,  to  Hubert,  who  was  in  fetters  in  the  Tower,  that  they  might 
exact  from  him  an  assignment  of  the  entire  sum  to  the  King.  Hubert 
submitted,  and  sent  to  the  King  the  i^eys  of  his  treasure  in  the  Temple, 
which  the  King  ordered  to  be  counted,  and  placed  in  his  treasury,  and 
the  amount  reduced  into  writing  and  exhibited  to  him.  And  there 
were  "  found  deposited  in  the  Temple  gold  and  silver  vases  of  inestimable 
price,  and  money,  and  many  precious  gems,  an  enumeration  whereof 
would,  in  truth,  astonish  the  hearers." — Addison's  History  of  Knights 
Templars. 


The  Knights  Hospitallers  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

This  renowned  military  and  religious  Order,  for  upwards  of  four 
hundred  years,  had  its  chef  lieu  in  Clerkenwell.  Its  origin  has  been 
referred  to  in  a  previous  page  (113).  Their  magnificent  Priory  was 
founded  in  the  year  iioo,  by  Jordan  Briset,  a  baron  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  Muriel,  his  wife,  near  unto  "  Clarke's  Well,"  (now  Clerkenwell,) 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  This  was  the  period  of  the  first  Crusade. 
Forty  years  later,  the  servants  of  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem 
became  "  a  military  order  of  monks,  the  first  body  of  men  united  by 
religious  vows,  who  wielded  the  temporal  sword  against  the  enemies  of 
the  faith."  They  triumphed  over  the  great  rival  Order  of  the  Templars. 
Their  greatest  conquest  was  the  island  of  Rhodes,  whence  they  became 
the  Knights  of  Rhodes,  which  island,  in  two  centuries,  they  rendered 
one  of  the  strongest  places  in  the  world  ;  and,  during  its  six  months' 
siege  by  the  Turks,  they  are  said  to  have  lost  upwards  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men.  After  this  conquest,  the  Knights  of  St.  John  dwelt 
within  their  Priory  at  Clerkenwell,  which  was  of  almost  palatial  extent, 
employing  their  great  possessions  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor. 
But,  before  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  they  incun'ed  the  hatrsd 
of  the  common  people  by  their  tyranny  and  licentiousness. 

The  year  1381  was  one  of  dire  calamity  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers, 
who  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  populace.  The  rebels  under 
Wat  Tyler  directed  their  fury  against  the  houses  and  possessions  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  John,  their  rancour  having  been  greatly  excited  by  the 
haughty  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  Prior,  and  Lord  Treasurer 
of  England,  who,  when  the  mob,  led  by  Wat  Tyler,  sought  a  con- 
ference with  the  King  (Richard  H.),  counselled  their  punishment. 
On  their  demands  being  told  to  the  King,  Simon  dc  Sudb\iry,  thf 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Sir  Robert  Hales,  "spake  earnestly 
against  their  advice,  and  would  not,  by  any  means,  that  the  King 
should  go  to  such  sort  of  bare-legged  ribalds,  but  rather  he  wished  that 
they  should  take  some  order  to  abate  the  pride  of  such  vile  rascals."  The 
jcbels  of  Essex  had  previously  displayed  their  animosity  to  this  Prior, 
who,  "  having  a  goodly  and  delectable  manor  in  Essex,  wherein  was 
ordained  victuals  and  other  necessaries  for  the  use  of  a  chapter  general 
and  a  great  abundance  of  fair  stuffs — of  wines,  arras  cloths,  and  other 
provisions  for  the  Knights  Brethren, — the  commons  entered  this  manor, 
ate  up  all  the  victuals,  and  spoiled  the  manor  and  ground  with  great 
damage." 

This  riotous  mob,  emboldened  by  their  successes,  on  Thursday,  the 
13th  of  June,  the  feast  of  Corpus  Christi,  divided  themselves  into  three 
bodies ;  those  that  were  in  the  City,  the  "  commons  of  Kent,"  broke 
open  the  Fleet,  and  let  the  prisoners  go  where  they  would.  From 
thence  they  went  to  the  Temple,  to  destroy  it,  and  pulled  down  the 
houses,  took  off  the  tiles  from  the  other  buildings  left,  went  to  the 
church,  took  out  all  the  books  and  remembrances  that  were  in  the 
hutches  of  the  prentices  of  the  law,  carried  them  into  the  high  street, 
and  there  burnt  them.  "This  house,"  says  Stow,  "  they  spoiled  for 
wrath  they  bare  the  Lord  Prior  of  St.  John's,  to  whom  it  belonged." 
Their  vengeance  was  not  satisfied,  for  after  "  the  destruction  of  the 
Savoy,  the  rebels,"  says  Froissart,  "  went  straight  to  the  faire  hos- 
pitalle  of  the  Rodes,  called  siynte  Johans,  and  there  they  brent  (burnt) 
house,  hospitalle,  mynster,  and  all ;  then  they  went  from  streete  to 
streete,  and  slew  all  the  flemmynges  that  they  could  fynde  in  churche 
or  in  any  other  place ;  there  was  none  rcspyted  fro  death."  The  fire, 
the  account  says,  burnt  for  the  space  of  seven  days  after,  and  none  was 
suffered  to  quench  it.  These  conflagrations  filled  the  minds  of  the 
peaceful  citizens  with  terror;  and  the  King  was  dismayed  when  he  saw 
from  a  distance  the  city  illumined  by  the  flames.  Stow  tells  us  that  "  the 
King,  being  in  a  tun'et  of  the  Tower  [of  London],  and  seeing  the 
mansion  of  Savoy,  the  Priory  of  St.  John's  Hospital,  and  other  houses 
on  fire,  demanded  of  his  counsell  what  was  best  to  be  done  in  that 
extremitie  ;  but  none  could  counseille  in  that  case." 

Whilst  the  rebels  of  Kent  were  making  this  havoc  in  the  metropolis, 
80  that,  in  this  disorder,  "  London  looked  like  a  city  taken  by  storm," 
the  commons  of  Essex,  twenty  thousand  strong,  led  on  by  one  Jack 
Straw,  "  took  in  hand  to  ruinate"  the  Lord  Prior's  country-seat  at  his 
manor  of  Highbury,  which  they  did  effectually,  pulling  down  by  main 
force  all  those  main  parts  of  the  building  which  the  fire  could  not  con- 
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8ume.  The  Tower  was  successfully  assaulted  by  another  body  of  the 
rioters ;  and  several  of  the  nobility,  who  had  fled  hither  for  refuge, 
came  to  an  untimely  end.  Sir  Robert  Hales,  the  Prior,  was  beheaded 
in  the  courtyard  of  the  Priory,  the  site  of  St.  John's-square.  Sudbury, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  others,  were  dragged  out  and  beheaded 
on  Tower-hill.  Such  a  strong  repugnance  had  the  riotous  commons  to 
the  Hospitallers,  that  Jack  Straw,  in  a  subsequent  confession,  speaking 
of  the  intentions  of  his  partisans,  declared,  with  bitter  emphasis, 
"  specially  we  would  have  destroyed  the  Knights  of  St.  John." 

Thus  was  the  magnificent  Priory  swept  away.  During  the  next 
century  it  was  restored.  The  conventual  church  was  rebuilt,  the  old 
site  again  covered  with  buildings.  Prior  Docvvra  completed  the  chinch 
and  rebuilt  St.  John's-gate,  originally  erected  at  the  foundation  of  the 
Priory  in  iioo.  Docwra  was  the  immediate  predecessor  of  the  last 
superior  of  the  house,  who  died  of  grief  on  Ascension  day,  1540,  when 
the  Priory  was  suppressed.  Five  years  subsequently,  the  site  and  pre- 
cincts were  granted  to  Lord  John  Lisle,  for  his  service  as  high  admiral ; 
the  church  becoming  a  kind  of  storehouse  "  for  the  King's  toylcs  and 
tents  for  hunting,  and  for  the  warrcs."  At  the  Suppression,  yearly 
pensions  were  granted  to  the  knights  by  the  King,  and  to  the  Lord  Prior 
during  his  life,  looo/.;  but  he  never  received  a  penny:  the  King  took 
into  his  hands  all  the  lands  that  belonged  to  the  House  and  the  Order 
in  England  and  Ireland,  "  for  the  augmentation  of  his  Crown."  In  the 
reign  of  King  Edward  VI.,  the  church,  with  the  great  bell-tower  (a 
most  curious  piece  of  workmanship,  graven,  gilt,  and  enamelled,  to  the 
great  beautifying  of  the  city)  was  undermined  and  blown  up  with  gun- 
powder, and  the  materials  were  employed  by  the  Lord  Protector  to 
King  Edward  VI.  in  building  Somerset  Place;  the  Gate  would,  pro- 
bably, have  been  destroyed,  but  from  its  sci-ving  to  define  the  property. 
The  Priory  was  partly  restored  upon  the  accession  of  Mary,  but  again 
suppressed  by  Elizabeth. 

Hollar's  etchings  show  the  castellated  Hospital,  with  the  old  front,  about 
1640  ;  and  the  Gate-house,  the  southern  entrance,  and  the  church,  both 
in  St.  John's-square,  which  was  the  Priory  court.  The  church  is  built  upon 
the  chancel  and  side  aisles  of  the  old  Priory  church,  and  upon  its  crypt. 
The  Gate-house,  which  in  1604,  was  granted  to  Sir  Roger  Wilbraham 
for  his  life,  subsequently  became  the  printing-office  of  Edward  Cave, 
who,  in  1 731,  published  here  the  first  number  of  the  Gentleman  $ 
Magazine.  Dr.  Johnson  was  first  engaged  here  by  Cave,  in  1737; 
here  Johnson  first  met  Savage ;  Garrick  frequently  called  upon  Johnson, 
as  did  Goldsmith  ;  and  when  Cave  grew  rich,  he  had  St.  John's  Gate 
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painted,  instead  of  his  arms,  on  his  carriage,  and  engraved  on  his  plate. 
The  Gate,  a  good  specimen  of  the  groining  of  the  15th  century,  orna- 
mented with  shields  of  the  arms  of  France  and  England,  and  those  of 
the  Priory  and  Docwra,  has  been  saved  from  removal,  and  restored. 


Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Manor  of  Pleazaunce,  and 
Greenwich  Castle. 

Greenwich  was  called  by  the  Romans  Grenovlcum,  and  in  Saxon 
Grenaivic,  or  the  Green  Town.  Lambarde  gives  this  curious  account 
of  its  early  history :  "In  ancient  evidences.  East  Greenwiche  for  dit 
fcrence  sake  from  Deptford,  which  in  olde  instiiiments  is  called  AVest- 
grecnewichc.  In  the  time  of  the  turmoiled  King  Ethelred,  the  whole 
fleete  of  the  Danish  army  lay  at  roade  two  or  three  yeres  together  be- 
fore Greenwich :  and  the  souldours  for  the  most  part  were  encamped 
upon  the  hill  above  the  towne  now  called  Blackheath.  During  this 
time  (loii)  they  pierced  the  whole  countrie,  sacked  and  spoiled  the 
citie  of  Canterburie,  and  brought  from  thence  in  to  their  ships,  Alepheg 
[Alphege]  the  Archbishop.  And  here  a  Dane  (called  Thrum)  whome 
the  Archbishop  had  confirmed  in  Christianitie  the  day  before,  strake 
him  on  the  head  behinde,  and  slew  him,  because  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  redeeme  his  life  with  three  thousand  pounds,  which  the 
people  of  the  citie  and  diocesse  were  contented  to  have  given  for  his 
ransome ;  neither  would  the  rest  of  the  souldiors  suffer  his  body  to  be 
committed  to  the  earth,  after  the  manner  of  Christian  decencie,  till 
such  time,  (said  William  of  Malmesbnry,)  as  they  perceived  that  a  dead 
sticke,  being  anointed  with  his  bloud,  waxed  suddenly  greene  againe, 
and  began  the  next  day  to  blossome.  Which  by  all  likelihood  was 
gathered  in  the  wood  of  Dia  Feronia ;  for  she  was  a  goddesse,  whont 
the  Poets  do  phantasie  to  have  caused  a  whole  woode  (that  was  on  fire) 
to  wax  greene  again."  The  present  church  of  St.  Alphege,  in  Green- 
wich, stands  on  the  spot  where  he  suffered  martyrdom. 

A  royal  residence  is  noticed  at  Greenwich  as  early  as  the  reign  of 
King  Edward  the  First,  when  that  Monarch  made  an  offering  of  seven 
shillings  at  each  of  the  holy  crosses  in  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
.md  the  Prince  an  offering  of  half  that  sum :  thouyh  by  whom  the 
Palace  was  erected  is  not  known. 

King  Henry  IV.  dates  his  will  from  his  Manor  of  Greenwich,  Jan. 
92,  1 40S  ;  which  appeare  to  have  been  his  favourite  residence. 
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King  Henry  V.  (in  whose  time  Greenwich  was  still  a  small  fishing- 
town),  granted  the  Manor  for  life  to  his  kinsman,  Thomas  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Exeter;  soon  after  whose  decease  in  1417,  it  passed  to  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  in  1433,  obtained  ^  grant  of  200  acres 
of  land  in  Greenwich,  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  it  as  a  Park.  In  1437 
he  obtained  a  similar  grant,  and  in  it  license  was  given  to  the  Duke,  and 
Eleanor  his  wife,  "  their  Manor  of  Greenwich  to  embattle  and  build 
with  stone,  and  to  enclose  and  make  a  tower  and  ditch  within  the  same, 
and  a  certain  tower  within  his  park  to  build  and  edify."  Accordingly, 
soon  after  this,  he  commenced  building  the  Tower  within  the  park,  now 
the  site  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  which  was  then  called  Greermu'ich 
CaitU;  and  likewise  newly  erected  the  Palace  on  the  spot  where  the 
West  wing  of  the  Royal  Hospital  now  stands,  which  palace  he  named, 
from  its  agreeable  situation,  L'  Pleazaunce,  or  Placentia;  this  name, 
bowever,  was  not  commonly  made  use  of  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH. 

Duke  Humphrey  was  Regent  of  England  during  the  minority  of 
King  Henry  VI.,  and  for  his  many  virtues  was  styled  the  "  Father  of 
his  Country."  He  excited  the  envy  of  Queen  Margaret  from  his  strong 
opposition  to  her  marriage  with  Henry,  which  induced  her  to  enter  into 
a  confederacy  with  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk ; 
who,  strengthened  by  her  assistance,  and  incited  by  their  common  hatred 
of  the  patriotic  Duke,  basely  assassinated  him  at  St.  Edmondsbury, 
Suffolk,  Feb.  28th,  1447.  He  was  a  generous  patron  of  men  of  science, 
and  the  most  learned  person  of  his  age :  he  founded  at  Oxford  one  of 
the  first  public  libraries  in  England.  Leland,  in  his  Laboryeuse 
Journey,  says,  "  Humfrey,  the  good  Duke  of  Glocestre,  from  the  favcr 
he  bare  to  good  letters,  purchased  a  wondcrfull  aombre  of  bokes  in  all 
scyences,  whereof  he  frely  gave  to  a  lybrary  in  Oxforde  a  hondred  and 
xxix  fayre  volumes."  He  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  church  of  St. 
Alban,  where  a  handsome  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

At  Duke  Humphrey's  death,  in  1447,  the  Manor  reverted  to  tlic 
Crown.  King  Edward  IV.  expended  considerable  sums  in  enlarging 
and  beautifying  the  Palace,  which  he  granted,  with  the  Manor  and 
Town  of  Greenwich  and  the  Park  there,  to  Elizabeth  his  Queen.  In 
this  reign,  a  royal  joust  was  performed  at  Greenwich,  on  the  man-iage 
of  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  with  Anne  Mowbray.  In  14S2,  Maiy,  the 
King's  daughter,  died  here ;  she  was  betrothed  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
but  died  before  the  solemnization  of  the  marriage. 

The  Manor  with  the  appurtenances  came  into  the  possession  of 
Henry  VII.  by  the  imprisonment  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edward  IV, 
Henry  on  some  frivolous  pretence,  committed  her  in  close  confinement 
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to  the  nunnery  of  Bermondsey,  where,  some  years  after,  she  ended  her 
hfe  in  poverty  and  solitude.  Henry  enlarged  the  Palace,  and  added  a 
brick  front  towards  the  water-side ;  finished  the  Tower  in  the  Park 
begun  by  Duke  Humphrey ;  and  built  a  convent  adjoining  the  Palace 
for  the  Observant  or  Grey  Friars,  who  came  to  Greenwich  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I V.  This  convent,  after  its  dissolu- 
tion In  the  reign  of  Henry  VUL,  was  re-founded  by  Queen  Mary,  but 
finally  suppressed  by  Elizabeth  in  1559. 

In  1487,  on  the  second  day  preceding  the  coronation  of  Henry  VII., 
the  Queen  came  from  Greenwich  by  water,  royally  attended ;  and 
among  the  barges  of  the  City  Companies  which  accompanied  the  pro- 
cession was  "  in  especial,  a  barge  called  the  Bachelors'  barge,  garnished 
and  apparelled  passing  all  others ;  wherein  was  ordeyned  a  great  redde 
dragon,  spouting  flames  of  fyer  into  the  Thames,  and  many  gentlemanlie 
pagiaunts,  well  and  curiously  devised  to  do  her  highnesse  sporte  and  plea- 
soure  with." 

King  Henry  VIII.  was  born  at  Greenwich,  June  28,  1491,  and  bap- 
tized in  the  parish  church,  by  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 
This  monarch  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  the  grandeur  of  his  build- 
ings, and  rendered  the  Palace  magnificent ;  and,  perhaps,  from  par- 
tiality for  the  place  of  his  birth,  resided  chiefly  at  Greenwich,  neglecting 
the  Palace  of  Eltham,  which  had  been  the  favourite  residence  of  his  an- 
cestors. Many  sumptuous  banquets,  revels,  and  solemn  jousts,  for 
which  his  reign  was  celebrated,  were  held  at  his  Manor  of  Pleazaunce. 
In  1509,  June  3,  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon,  was 
solemnized  here.  In  151 1,  on  May-day,  "The  King  lying  at  Green- 
wich, rode  to  the  wodde  to  fetch  May ;  and  after,  on  the  same  day, 
and  two  days  next  ensuing,  the  King,  Sir  Edward  Howard,  Charles 
Brandon,  and  Sir  Edward  Ncvill,  as  challengers,  held  justcs  against  all 
comers.  On  the  other  part,  the  Marquis  Dorset,  the  Earls  of  Essex 
and  Devonshire,  with  others,  as  defendauntes,  ranne  againste  them,  so 
that  many  a  sore  stripe  was  given,  and  many  a  staffc  broken." 

In  1 513,  the  King  gave  a  festival  "with  great  solemnity,  dancing, 
disguisings,  and  mummeries,  in  a  most  princely  manner."  At  this  en- 
tertainment was  introduced  the  first  Masquerade  ever  seen  in  England : 
the  following  account  of  it  and  the  other  festivities  of  this  Christmas  may 
not  prove  uninteresting,  as  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  splendours 
of  that  period:— "The  Kyng  this  yere  kept  the  feast  of  Christ- 
mas at  Grencwich,  wher  was  such  abundance  of  viandcs  served  to  all 
comers  of  any  honest  behaviours,  as  hath  been  few  times  seen  ;  and 
against  New-yere's  night  was  made,  in  the  hall,  a  castle,  gates,  towers, 
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and  dungeon,  garnished  with  artilerie  and  weapon,  after  the  most  war- 
like fashion ;  and  on  the  frount  of  the  castle  was  written,  Le  Fortresse 
dangeruj  ;  and  within  the  castle  wer  six  ladies  clothed  in  russet  satin  laide 
all  over  with  leves  of  golde,  and  every  owde  knit  with  laces  of  blewe  silke 
and  golde;  on  thcr  heddes  coyfes  and  cappes  all  of  gold.  After  this 
castle  had  been  caried  about  the  hal,  and  the  Quene  had  behelde  it,  in 
came  the  Kyng  with  five  other  appareled  in  coates,  the  one  halfe  of 
russet  satyn  spangled  with  spangels  of  fine  gold,  the  other  halfe  rich 
clothe  of  gold ;  on  ther  heddes  caps  of  russet  satin,  cmbroudered  with 
workes  of  fine  gold  bullion.  These  six  assaulted  the  castle,  the  ladies 
scyng  them  so  lustie  and  coragious  wer  content  to  solace  with  them, 
and  upon  further  communicacion  to  yeld  the  castle,  and  so  thei  came 
down  and  daunced  a  long  space.  And  after  the  ladies  led  the  knightes 
into  the  castle,  and  then  the  castle  sodainly  vanished  out  of  ther  sightes. 
On  the  daie  of  the  Epiphanie  at  night,  the  Kyng  with  xi  other  wer  dis- 
guised after  the  manner  of  Italie,  called  a  maske,  a  thing  not  seen  afore 
in  Englande ;  thei  wer  appareled  in  garmentes  long  and  brode,  wrought 
all  with  gold,  with  visers  and  cappes  of  gold ;  and  after  the  banket  doen, 
these  maskers  came  in  with  six  gentlemen  disguised  in  silke,  bearing 
staffe  torches,  and  desired  the  ladies  to  daunce  ;  some  were  content,  and 
some  that  knewe  the  fashion  of  it  refused,  because  it  was  not  a  thing 
commonly  seen.  And  after  thei  daunced  and  commoned  together,  as 
the  fashion  of  the  maske  is,  thei  tooke  their  leave  and  departed,  and  so 
«\id  the  Qucne  and  all  the  ladies." — Hall's  Chronicle. 

Other  joustes  were  held,  as  also  in  1516,  1517,  and  1526.  In  1512, 
the  King  kept  his  Christmas  at  Greenwich  "  with  great  and  plentiful 
cheer,"  in  a  most  princely  manner ;  also  in  1521,  1525,  1527,  1533, 
1537,  and  1543.  On  Feb.  8th,  1515,  Princess  Mary,  afterwards 
Queen,  was  born  here;  and  on  May  13th,  the  marriage  of  Mary, 
Queen  Dowager  of  France  (Henry's  sister),  with  Charles  Brandon, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  publicly  solemnized  in  the  parish  church.  In 
1527,  the  embassy  from  the  French  King  to  Henry  VHI.  was  received 
here.  This  embassy,  that  it  might  correspond  with  the  English  Court 
in  magnificence,  consisted  of  eight  persons  of  high  quality,  attended  by 
six  hundred  horse;  they  were  received  with  the  greatest  honours, 
"  and  entertained  after  a  more  sumptuous  manner  than  had  ever  been 
seen  before."  In  1533,  ^'^P'^-  'i^^>  ^^^  Princess  Elizabeth,  afterwards 
Queen,  was  born  here.  In  1536,  on  May-day,  after  a  tournament, 
Anne  Boleyn,  the  mother  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  was  arrested  here 
by  the  King's  order.  She  was  beheaded  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month 
in  the  Tower  of  London.     In  1540,  Jan.  6,  Henry's  marriage  with 
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Anne  of  Cleves  was  solemnized  here ;  "  and  aboute  her  marylng  ring 
was  written,  '  God  send  me  wel  to  kepe.'  "  This  was  a  most  un- 
propitious  alliance,  for  Henry  took  a  dislike  to  Anne  of  Cleves  imme- 
diately after  their  marriage.  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex,  the  wise  and 
faithful  minister  of  tliis  ungrateful  king,  was  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  in 
1540,  because  he  had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  this  marriage. 

A  procession  from  Greenwich  to  Westminster,  immediately  after  the 
nuptials  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  of  Cleves,  is  thus  chronicled  by 
Holinshed: — "The  fourth  of  Feburarie  (1540),  the  King  and  she  re- 
moued  to  Westminster  by  water,  on  whom  the  Lord  Maior  and  his 
brethren,  with  twelue  of  the  cheefe  companies  of  the  citie,  all  in  barges 
gorgeously  garnished  with  baners,  penons,  and  targets,  richlie  couered, 
and  fumishcd  with  instruments  sweetly  sounding,  gaue  their  attendance: 
and  by  their  waie,  all  the  ships  shot  off;  and  likewise  fiom  the  tower,  a 
great  peal  of  ordnance  went  off  lustilie."  "  The  King,  after  Parliament  was 
ended,  kept  a  solcmpe  Christmas  at  Grenewiche  to  chere  his  nobles,  and  on 
the  twelfe  day  at  night,  came  in  the  hall  a  mount,  called  the  riche  mount. 
The  mount  was  set  full  of  riche  flowers  of  silke ;  the  braunches  wer 
grene  sattin,  and  the  flowers  flat  gold  of  damaske,  which  signified  Plan- 
tagenet.  On  the  top  stode  a  godly  bekon  gevyng  light ;  rounde  about 
the  bekon  sat  the  Kyng  and  five  other,  al  in  coates  and  cappes  of  right 
crimosin  velvet,  enbroudercd  with  flat  goldc  of  damaske ;  the  coates  set 
full  of  spangelles  of  gold.  And  four  woodhouses  drewe  the  mount  till 
it  came  before  the  Quene,  and  then  the  Kyng  and  his  compaignie  dis- 
cended  and  daunced ;  then  sodainly  the  mount  opened  and  out  came 
sixe  ladies,  all  in  crimosin  satin  and  plunkct  enbroudercd  with  gold  and 
pcrle,  and  French  hoddes  on  their  heddes,  and  thei  daunced  alone. 
Then  the  lordes  of  the  mount  took  the  ladies  and  daunced  together; 
and  the  ladies  re-entred,  and  the  mount  closed,  and  so  was  conveighed 
out  of  the  hall.  Then  the  Kyng  shifted  hym  and  came  to  the  Quene, 
and  sat  at  the  banqute  whiche  was  very  sumpteous." — Hall. 

The  forf.iincs  of  Duke  Humphrey's  Tower  were  very  changeful.  It 
was  sometimes  the  habitation  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  royal 
family ;  sometimes  the  residence  of  a  favourite  mistress  ;  sometimes  a 
prison,  and  sometimes  a  place  of  defence.  Mary  of  York,  fifth 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  died  at  the  Tower  in  Greenwich  Park,  in  1482. 
In  1543,  the  King  entertained  twenty-one  of  the  Scottish  nobility  here, 
whom  he  had  taken  prisoners  at  Salem  Moss,  and  gave  them  liberty 
without  ransom. 

King  Edward  VI.  resided  at  this  Manor,  where  he  kept  hil 
Christmas  in  1552  ;  he  died  here  July  6lh,  1553. 
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Queen  Elizabeth  made  several  additions  to  the  Palace,  where  she 
kept  a  regular  Court.  In  1559,  July  2,  she  was  entertained  by  the 
citizens  of  London  with  a  muster  of  1400  men,  and  a  mock  fight  in 
Greenwich  Park;  and  on  the  icth  of  the  same  month  she  gave  a  joust, 
mask,  and  sumptuous  banquet  in  the  Park,  to  several  Ambassadors, 
Lords,  and  Ladies.  At  a  Council  held  at  Greenwich  the  same  year,  it 
was  determined  to  be  contrary  to  law  for  any  Nuncio  from  the  Pope  to 
enter  this  realm. 

In  1585,  June  29th,  she  received  here  the  Deputies  of  the  United 
Provinces,  who  offered  her  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low  Countries, 
which,  from  motives  of  state  policy,  she  declined  to  accept.  In  1586, 
she  received  the  Danish  Ambassador  at  Greenwich;  and  in  1597, 
July  25th,  the  Ambassador  from  the  King  of  Poland. 

A  curious  picture  of  the  Queen  and  her  Court  at  Greenwich 
appears  in  Paul  Hentzner's  'Journey  into  England,  in  1598,  and  the  ac- 
count of  his  reception  by  Elizabeth  is  minute  and  characteristic.  "  It 
was  here,"  says  Hentzner,  "  Elizabeth,  the  present  queen,  was  born,  and 
here  she  generally  resides,  particularly  in  summer,  for  the  delightfulness 
of  its  situation.  We  were  admitted  by  an  order  Mr.  Rogers  had  pro- 
cured for  us  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain  into  the  presence-chamber, 
hung  with  rich  tapestry,  and  the  floor,  after  the  English  fashion,  covered 
with  hay  (rwj^j),  through  which  the  Queen  passes  in  her  way  to 
chapel.  At  the  door  stood  a  gentleman  dressed  in  velvet,  with  a  gold 
chain,  whose  office  was  to  introduce  to  the  Queen  any  pei-sons  of  dis- 
tinction that  came  to  wait  on  her.  It  was  Sunday,  when  there  is 
usually  the  greatest  attendance  of  nobility.  In  the  same  hall  were  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  a  great  number  of 
counsellors  of  state,  officers  of  the  crown,  and  gentlemen,  who  waited 
the  Queen's  coming  out,  which  she  did  from  her  own  apartment,  when 
It  was  time  to  go  to  prayers,  attended  in  the  following  manner: 

"  First  went  gentlemen,  barons,  earls,  knights  of  the  garter,  all  richly 
dressed,  and  bare-headed;  next  came  the  Chancellor,  bearing  the  seals 
in  a  red  silk  purse,  between  two,  one  of  which  carried  the  royal  sceptre, 
the  other  the  sword  of  state,  in  a  red  scabbard,  studded  with  golden 
fleurs-de-lis,  the  points  upwards. 

"  Next  came  the  Queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  as  we  are 
told,  very  majestic  ;  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled ;  her  eyes  small, 
yet  black  and  pleasant ;  a  nose  a  little  hooked  ;  her  lips  narrow,  and  her 
teeth  black  (a  defect  the  English  seem  subject  to,  from  their  too  great 
use  of  sugar);  she  had  in  the  ears  two  pearls  with  very  rich  drops; 
i)ie  wor?  fal§e  hair,  and  tli?t  red ;  upon  her  head  shv'  had  a  small  crown. 
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reputed  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  celebrated  Liine^urg 
table.  Her  bosom  was  uncovered,  as  all  English  ladies  have  it  till 
they  marry ;  and  she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels ;  her 
hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her  stature  neither  tall  nor  low ; 
her  air  was  stately,  her  manner  of  speaking  mild  and  obliging.  That 
day  she  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  bordered  with  pearls  of  the  size  of 
beans,  and  over  it  a  mantle  of  black  silk,  shot  with  silver  threads  j  her 
train  was  very  long,  the  end  of  it  borne  by  a  marchioness ;  instciij  of 
a  chain,  she  had  an  oblong  collar  of  gold  and  jewels. 

"  As  she  went  along  in  all  this  state  and  magnificence,  she  spoke 
very  graciously,  first  to  one,  then  to  another,  whether  foreign  ministers, 
or  those  who  attended  for  different  reasons,  in  English,  French,  or 
Italian ;  for,  besides  being  well  skilled  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  the  languages 
I  have  mentioned,  she  is  a  mistress  of  Spanish,  Scotch,  and  Dutch. 
AV.  Slawata,  a  Bohemian  baron,  had  letters  to  present  to  her;  and  she, 
after  pulling  off  her  glove,  gave  him  her  right  hand  to  kiss,  sparkling 
with  rings  and  jewels,  a  mark  of  particular  favour.  Whenever  she 
turned  her  face,  as  she  was  going  along,  everybody  fell  down  on  their 
knees.  The  ladies  of  the  Court  followed  next  to  her,  very  handsome  and 
well-shaped,  and  for  the  most  part,  dressed  in  white.  She  was  guarded 
on  each  side  by  the  gentlemen  pensioners,  fifty  in  number,  with  gilt 
battle-axes.  In  the  ante-chapel,  where  we  were,  petitions  were  pre- 
sented to  her,  and  she  received  them  most  graciously,  which  occasioned 
the  acclamation  of.  Long  U-ve  Queen  EHzabetb.  She  answered  it  with, 
I  thank  you,  my  good  people.  In  the  chapel  was  excellent  music;  as 
soon  as  it  and  the  service  were  over,  which  scarce  exceeded  half-an- 
hour,  the  Queen  returned  in  the  same  state  and  order,  and  prepared  to 
go  to  dinner.  But  while  she  was  still  at  prayers,  we  saw  her  table  set 
out  with  the  following  solemnity : — 

"  A  gentleman  entered  the  room,  bearing  a  rod,  and  along  with  him 
another,  who  had  a  table-cloth,  which,  after  they  had  both  kneeled 
three  times,  with  the  utmost  veneration,  he  spread  upon  the  table  ;  and 
after  kneeling  again  they  both  retired.  Then  came  two  others,  one  with 
the  rod  again,  the  other  with  a  salt-seller,  a  plate,  and  bread ;  when 
they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others  had  done,  and  placed  what  was  brought 
upon  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  same  ceremonies  performed 
by  the  first.  At  last  came  an  unmarried  lady  (we  were  told  she  was  a 
countess),  and  along  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  tasting-knife ; 
the  former  was  dressed  in  white  silk,  who,  when  she  had  prepared  her- 
self three  times,  in  the  most  graceful  manner,  approached  the  table, 
rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  and  ealt,  with  as  much  awe  as  if  the 
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Queen  had  bten  present.  "When  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while, 
the  yeoman  of  the  guard  entered,  bare-headed,  clothed  in  scarlet,  with 
a  golden  rose  upon  their  backs,  bringing  in  at  each  turn  a  course  of 
twenty-four  dishes,  served  in  plates,  most  of  them  gilt ;  these  dishes 
were  received  by  gentlemen  in  the  same  order  they  were  brought,  and 
placed  upon  the  table,  while  the  lady-taster  gave  to  each  of  tlie  guard 
a  mouthful  to  eat,  of  the  particular  dish  he  had  brought,  for  fear  ot 
any  poison. 

"  During  the  time  that  this  guard,  which  consists  of  the  tallest  and 
stoutest  men  that  can  be  found  in  all  England,  being  carefully  selected 
for  this  service,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets  and  two  kettle 
drums  made  the  hall  ring  for  half-an-hour  together. 

"  At  the  end  of  all  this  ceremonial,  a  number  of  unman-ied  ladies 
appeared,  who,  with  particular  solemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the  table, 
and  conveyed  it  into  the  Qiieen's  inner  and  more  private  chamber, 
where,  after  she  had  chosen  for  herself,  the  rest  goes  to  the  ladies  of 
the  Court.  The  Queen  dines  and  sups  alone,  with  very  few  attendants ; 
and  it  is  very  seldom  that  anybody,  foreigner  or  native,  is  admitted  at 
that  time,  and  then  only  at  the  intercession  of  somebody  in  power." 

To  return  to  the  history  of  the  royal  abode.  King  James  I.  erected  a 
new  brick  front  to  the  Palace  towards  the  gardens ;  and  his  Queen, 
Anne  of  Denmark,  laid  the  foundation  of  the  "  House  of  Delight," 
near  the  Park  ;  in  this  house  the  Governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital  after- 
wards resided,  and  it  is  now  the  centre  building  of  the  Naval  Asylum. 
In  1606,  the  Princess  Mary,  daughter  of  James  I.,  was  christened  at 
Greenwich  with  great  solemnity. 

King  Charles  I.  resided  much  at  the  Palace  previous  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Parliamentary  War;  and  Henrietta  Maria,  his  Queen, 
finished  the  House  near  the  Park  begun  by  Anne  of  Denmark.  Inigo 
Jones  was  employed  as  the  architect,  and  it  was  completed  in  1635,  as 
appears  by  a  date  still  to  be  seen  on  the  front  of  the  building ;  it  was 
furnished  so  magnificently  that  it  far  surpassed  all  other  houses  of  the 
kind  in  England.  King  Charles  left  the  Palace  with  the  fatal  reso- 
lution of  taking  his  journey  northward,  and  the  turbulent  state  of  the 
times  prevented  him  from  again  visiting  it.  Greenwich  Castle  was  con- 
sidered a  place  of  some  strength  and  consequence  by  the  Parliament, 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth.  On  the  restoration  of  King 
Charles  II,,  in  1660,  this  Manor,  with  the  Park,  and  other  royal 
demesnes,  again  reverted  to  the  crown.  The  King,  finding  the  old 
palace  greatly  decayed  by  time,  and  tlie  want  of  necessary  rcpaii-8 
during  the  Commonwealth,  ordered  it  to  be  taken  down,  and  cum« 
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nienced  the  erection  of  a  most  magnificent  palace  of  fieestone,  one  wing 
of  which  was  completed  (now  forming,  with  additions,  the  west  wing 
of  the  Royal  Hospital),  where  he  occasionally  resided,  but  made  no 
further  progress  in  the  work.  The  Architect  he  employed  was  Webb, 
son-in-law  of  Inigo  Jones,  from  whose  papers  the  designs  were  made. 

In  1 08,^  it  was  made  part  of  the  jointure  of  Queen  Mary,  consort  of 
King  James  II.,  but  remained  in  the  same  state  till  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  whence  its  history  merges  in  that  of  the  Royal  Hospital.* 

At  the  entrance  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Armoury  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  are  two  grotesque  figures,  of  the  time  of  Edward  VI.,  called 
"  Gin"  and  "  Beer,"  which  Meyrick  supposes  to  have  been  originally 
placed  in  the  great  Hall  of  the  Palace  at  Greenwich,  over  the  doors 
which  led  to  the  buttery  and  larder. 


Kennington  Palace,  and  the  Princes  of  Wales. 

Upon  the  triangular  plot  of  ground  near  Kennington  Cross,  may  bs 
traced  to  this  day  fragments  of  a  royal  palace,  the  retreat  of  our  ancient 
Kings,  dating  from  Norman  times.  The  site  or  manor  belonged  to  the 
Crown  in  the  Saxon  times,  its  name  Chenitune,  in  Domesday,  signifying 
the  place  or  toivn  of  the  King.  King  Richard  Cccur  de  Lion,  in  1189, 
granted  to  Sir  Robert  Percy  the  custody  of  this  manor  ;  and  appointed 
him  steward,  with  wages  of  fourpence  a  day.  At  Christmas,  1231, 
Henry  III.  held  his  court  here,  when  Hubert  de  Burgh,  justiciary  of 
England,  provided  everything  requisite  for  the  regal  festival.  Next  year 
Hubert  was  removed  from  his  office,  having  been  charged  with  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanours,  but  refused  to  attend  the  summons  of  the 
court.  The  custody  of  the  manor  was  granted  to  various  persons  by 
Henry  III.,  Edward  II.,  and  Edward  III.  The  latter  was  at  Kenning- 
ton in  1340,  attended  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Black  Prince,  then  only 
ten  years  of  age.  He  died  in  1376,  soon  after  which  his  son  Richard 
was  created  Prince  of  Wales;  and  in  the  same  year  the  citizens 
of  London  made  a  Show,  or  Mummery,  "for  the  disport  of  the 
young  Prince,"  who  remained  at  Kennington,  with  his  mother,  his  uncle 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  Earls  of  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Warwick, 
and  Suffolk.  This  Show  took  place  in  the  night,  when  130  citizens, 
disguised  and  well  horsed,  in  a  Mummery,  with  sound  of  trumpets, 
sackbuts,  comets,  shalmes,  and  other  minstrels,  and  innumerable  torch- 
lights of  wax,  rode  from  Newgate,  through  Cheap  over  the  Bridge, 
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through  Southwark,  to  Kennington.  First  rode  48  Esquires,  in  red 
coats,  and  gowns  of  Say  or  Sendall,  with  vizors  on  their  faces.  Then 
came  48  Knights,  in  the  same  Hvery.  Then  one,  richly  arrayed  like  an 
Emperor ;  then  one  like  a  Pope,  and  24  Cardinals.  These  Maskers 
were  received  at  the  palace  by  the  Prince,  his  Mother,  and  the  Lords. 
The  Mummers  played  with  a  pair  of  dice  with  the  Prince,  who  always 
won  the  stakes,  among  which  was  a  Boule,  Gup,  and  Ring  of  Gold. 
The  Mummers  were  feasted,  the  Music  sounded,  and  the  Prince  and 
Lords  and  Mummers  danced  ;  and  the  jollity  ended  with  their  drinking 
and  departure.  Hither  came  a  deputation  of  the  chiefest  citizens  to 
Richard  II.,  "  before  the  old  king  was  departed,"  "  to  accept  him  for 
their  true  and  lawfull  king  and  gouernor."  Kennington  was  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  Henry  IV.  and  VI.  Henry  VII.  was  here  on 
the  Eve  of  St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude,  when  he  went  to  dine  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  Lambeth  Palace;  after  dinner,  with  a 
goodly  company  of  lords,  he  went  by  land  towards  London,  his  nobles 
riding  after  the  guise  of  France  upon  small  hackenies,  tivo  and  tivo  upon 
a  horse ;  and  at  London  Bridge,  the  Mayor  and  his  brethren,  and  the 
crafts,  received  the  King,  who  proceeded  to  Grace-Church  comer,  and 
80  to  the  Tower. 

Katherine  of  Aragon  was  here  for  a  few  days.  James  I.  settled  the 
manor  on  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  eldest  son,  and  next  on  Prince 
Charles  (afterwards  Charles  I.),  and  it  has  ever  since  been  held  as  part 
of  the  estate  of  the  Princes  of  Wales.  In  161 7,  Prince  Charles  leased 
the  manor  of  Kennington,  but  retained  the  site  of  the  palace  and  its 
garden,  until  he  came  to  the  crown  in  1625;  after  which  the  palace 
was  taken  down,  and  there  was  built  on  the  site  a  manor-house,  de- 
scribed in  1656  as  an  old,  low,  timber  building  ;  but  of  the  palace  offices 
there  remained  the  stable,  a  long  building  of  flint  and  stone,  used  as  ^ 
barn :  this  was  taken  down  in  1 795. 


Eltham  Palace. 

Eight  miles  south  of  London,  on  the  Maidstone  road,  lies  the  town 
of  Eltham ;  and  hard  by,  are  the  remains  of  a  royal  palace,  which  was, 
for  centuries,  a  favourite  abode  of  English  monarchs.  The  approach  is 
through  an  avenue  of  noble  forest  trees.  East  of  the  palace,  and  extend- 
ing over  five  acres,  are  the  original  garden,  massive  walls,  and  a  lofty 
archway ;  and  the  entrance  to  the  palace  on  the  north  is  across  an  ivy- 
mantled  bridge  of  four  groined  arches,  of  massive  yet  beautiful  design. 
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which  probably  replaced  the  drawbridge  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
The  manor  was  held  by  the  soldier-bishop,  Odo  of  Bayeux,  by  De 
Vescis,  and  de  Mandevilles,  and  de  Scropes ;  but  the  Crown  long  pre- 
served a  moiety,  and  now  holds  its  entire  extent.  The  manor  was 
granted,  in  1663,  to  Sir  John  Shaw,  Knight,  whose  family  derive  them- 
selves from  the  county  palatine  of  Chester.  Hugo  de  Sliaw,  of  that 
county,  having  distinguished  himself,  under  the  Earl  of  Chester,  in  an 
enterprise  against  Llewellyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  Castle  of  Ruthin, 
had  several  manors,  and  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  given  him  in  marriage. 
One  of  the  titles  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  Earl  of  Eltham. 

The  palace  was  built,  most  probably,  on  part  of  those  premises  which 
were  granted  by  King  Edward  I.,  in  his  ninth  year  (1281),  to  John  de 
Vesci,  and  perhaps  on  the  very  site  of  the  house  where  Henry  HI.,  in 
his  fifty-fifth  year  (1279),  kept  his  Christmas  publicly,  according  to  the 
Custom  of  the  old  time  •,  being  accompanied  by  the  Queen  and  all  the 
great  men  of  the  realm.  Speaking  of  these  festivities,  Lambarde  remarks, 
"  And  this  (belike)  was  the  first  ivarming  of  the  house  (as  I  may  call 
it),  after  that  Bishop  Beke  had  finished  his  work.  For  I  do  not  hereby 
gather  that  hitherto  the  King  had  any  property  in  it,  forasmuch  as  the 
princes  in  those  daies  used  commonly  both  to  sojourn  for  their  plea- 
lures,  and  to  pass  their  set  solemnities  in  abbaies  and  bishops'  houses." 
Edward  H.  resided  at  Eltham  Palace,  where  in  1315,  his  queen  (Isabel), 
was  delivered  of  a  son,  who,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  was  created  Earl  ot 
CoiTiwall,  but  was  commonly  called  John  of  Eltham,  from  the  place  of 
his  birth  ;  fiom  hence  the  hall  probably  derives  its  local  name,  "  King 
John's  Barn." 

The  Stntittes  of  Eltham,  containing  precedents  for  the  government 
of  the  King's  house,  were  made  at  this  palace.  King  Edward  III.,  in 
the  fourth  year  of  his  reign,  held  a  parliament  here ;  and  thirty-four 
years  afterwards,  gave  a  princely  reception  to  John,  King  of  France 
(who  had  formerly  been  his  prisoner),  entertaining  him  with  great  mag- 
nificence. The  same  monarch  held  another  parliament  herein  1375; 
when  the  Lords  and  Commons  attended  with  a  petition,  praying  him 
to  create  his  grandson,  Richard  of  Bordeaux  (son  of  the  Black  Prince 
and  heir  apparent  to  the  realm).  Prince  of  Wales.  Lionel,  his  third  son 
(guardian  of  the  realm),  kept  his  Christmas  here  when  the  King  was  in 
France  in  1347.  Richard  II.,  who  "  resided  much  at  Eltham,  and  took 
great  delight  in  the  pleasantness  of  the  place,"  entertained  Leo,  King  of 
Armenia,  a  fugitive  from  the  Turks,  at  Christmas,  1386.  Froissart, 
here  a  frequent  guest,  records  how  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  in  1364, 
EJvvaid  and  Pliilippa  waited  at  tlie  gates,  to  receive  the  fallen  monarch  j 
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and  how,  between  that  time  and  supper,  in  his  honour  were  many 
grand  dances  and  carols,  at  which  the  young  Lord  de  Courcy  distin- 
guished himself  by  singing  and  dancing.  This  fascinating  young  noble- 
man contrived  to  win  and  wed  the  Princess  Royal  of  England. 
Froissart  mentions  a  secret  parliament,  or  rather  council,  which  wa8 
held  during  his  stay  at  the  palace.  It  was  while  wasting  his  time  at 
Eltham,  that  the  Parliament  sent  Richard  II.  a  bold  message  and  re- 
monstrance on  his  arbitrary  conduct.  Parliament  met  here  to  arrange 
the  King's  second  marriage  with  Isabella  of  Valois,  who  was  brought 
here  after  her  bridal,  and  set  out  from  the  gates  to  her  coronation 
Henry  IV.  kept  his  last  Christmas  here  in  1412,  when  he  feasted  in  fear, 
for  the  Duke  of  York,  so  report  ran,  designed  to  scale  the  walls,  and 
rob  him  of  life  and  ci'own  together;  and  here  he  actually  sickened  in 
death-like  trances  of  his  mortal  disease.  Two  years  afterwards, 
Henry  V.  made  great  preparations  for  feasting  at  Christmas,  but  sud- 
denly left  the  palace  in  consequence  of  an  idle  report  of  a  conspiracy  to 
assassinate  him,  in  which  Sir  John  Oldham  was  said  to  be  implicated. 
Henry  VI.  made  Eltham  his  principal  residence,  keeping  his  Christmas 
here  with  splendour  and  feasting  in  1429.  Yet,  in  this  palace  un- 
happy Henry,  unconscious  of  his  critical  position,  forsook  his  studies  to 
hunt  and  follow  field  sports,  under  the  watchful  eye  of  his  keeper,  the 
Earl  of  March,  while  his  wife  and  son,  for  whom  he  had  restored  the 
palace,  were  sheltered  in  Harlech  Castle.  Edward  IV.,  to  his  great 
cost,  repaired  his  house  at  Eltham,  and  in  1482  kept  a  splendid 
Christmas  here,  with  great  feastings,  two  thousand  guests  feeding  at  his 
expense  every  day.  His  fourth  daughter,  the  Princess  Bridget  Planta- 
genet,  was  born  at  this  palace,  in  1480 :  she  was  consigned,  when  little 
more  than  eight  years  of  age,  to  the  care  of  the  Abbess  of  Dartford 
Nunnery,  of  which  she  afterwards  became  the  Superior.  Edward  IV. 
is  the  first  Soi'erelgn  on  record  who  built  any  part  of  Eltham  Palace, 
and  the  Hall  is  attributed  to  him.  Henry  VII.  built  a  handsome  front 
to  the  palace  towards  the  moat,  and  was  usually  resident  here ;  and,  as 
appears  by  a  record  in  the  Oflice  of  Arms,  most  commonly  dined  in  the 
great  hall,  and  all  his  officers  kept  their  tables  in  it. 

Henry  VIII.,  in  1511^  and  1.527,  kept  his  Whitsuntide  and  Christmas 
St  Eltham ;  where,  in  the  fonner  year,  he  created  Sir  Edward  Stanley, 
banneret.  Lord  Montcagle,  for  his  services  against  the  Scots  at  Flodden 
Field.  Some  contagious  disorder  raging  at  that  time  in  London,  none 
were  pcnnittcd  to  dine  in  the  King's  hall  but  the  officers  of  anns,  who 
at  the  serving  of  the  King's  second  course  of  meat,  according  to  custom, 
came  and  proclaimed  the  King's  style  and  title,  and  also  that  of  the  new 
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lord.  His  residence,  however,  was  only  occasional,  Greenwich  being 
preferred,  where  "  the  emparkcd  groundes"  could  as  well  be  enjoyed  as 
at  Eltham.  The  bricks  which  had  been  provided  for  the  repair  of 
Eltham  Palace  were  taken  from  the  kilns  there,  and  used  in  the  im- 
provement and  extension  of  the  royal  residence  of  Placentia,  at  Green- 
wich. Queen  Elizabeth,  who  was  born  at  Greenwich,  was  frequently 
carried  thence  to  Eltham,  when  an  infant,  for  the  benefit  of  the  air ; 
and  she  visited  this  palace,  in  a  summer  excursion  round  the  country,  in 
1559.  Sir  Christopher  Hatton  was  Keeper  of  Eltham  palace  in  her 
reign  ;  and  after  him  Lord  Cobham,  who  had  a  grant  of  that  oflice  in 
1592.  The  palace  was  then  long  neglected,  but  it  was  not  finally  de- 
serted by  royalty  until  the  seventeenth  century,  James  I.  having  re- 
mained a  short  time  at  Eltham,  in  161 2,  which  is  the  last  authentic 
record  of  his  having  visited  it.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  palace  was  in  the  occupation  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
Parliamentary  General,  who  died  there,  September  13,  1646,  but  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  In  1649,  after  the  death  of  Charles  I., 
Eltham,  being  much  out  of  repair,  was  sold  for  the  materials,  valued  at 
2753/. ;  and  the  manor  and  entire  property  sold  to  different  persons,  the 
whole  of  which  reverted  to  the  Crown,  at  the  Restoration  in  1660. 

Eltham  Palace  was  quadrangular  in  plan,  and  surrounded  by  a  moat, 
and  external  wall.  The  entrance  was  on  the  north,  but  there  was  a 
drawbridge  on  the  south  side,  where  is  now  a  bank  of  earth.  The 
hall,  its  principal  feature,  rose  above  the  other  edifices ;  it  is  a  perfect 
specimen  of  the  great  Banqueting  Halls  of  the  15th  century,  and  was 
at  once  an  audience  chamber  and  refectory  of  grand  dimensions,  100 
feet  in  length,  55  feet  in  height,  and  36  feet  broad.  The  high-pitched 
roof  is  of  oak,  with  hammer-beams,  carved  pendants  and  braces,  sup-, 
ported  on  corbels  of  hewn  stone ;  the  hearth  and  louvre  have  disappeared, 
out  there  are  still  remains  of  the  minstrels'  gallery,  and  the  oak  screeii 
below  it,  with  doorways  leading  to  the  kitchen,  butteries,  and  cellars. 
More  than  a  century  ago,  the  hall  was  converted  into  a  barn.  Through 
the  influence  of  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Gloucester,  who  frequently  visited 
the  palace,  some  substantial  repairs  were  effected  at  a  cost  of  700/. 
Over  the  chief  entrances,  are  the  falcon,  the  fetterlock,  and  the  rose-en- 
sok'il,  the  badges  of  the  royal  builder,  Edward  IV.,  who  is  represented 
by  Skclton,  as  saying : 

"  I  made  Nottingham  a  palace  royal, 
Windsor,  Eltham,  and  many  other  mo'." 

The  elegant  pointed  windows  have  lieen  much  injured  from  being 
bricked  up,  to  exclude  the  weather  j   delicate  tracery  is  mutilated,  and 
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the  p.irapcts  and  enrichments  have  disappeared.  The  framework  wliich 
supported  the  louvre  has  long  been  destroyed  ;  but,  as  the  hearth  was 
not  substituted  by  a  recessed  fire-place  in  the  side  wall,  it  is  probable  that 
the  old  method  of  warming  the  room  was  adhered  to  till  its  desecratio:i, 
and  that  afterwards  the  louvre  was  removed  as  useless. 

The  situation  of  Eltham  Palace  upon  an  elevated  site,  in  some 
measure  protected  it  from  any  sudden  attack,  whilst  a  series  of  subter- 
ranean passages  evinces  the  care  that  was  bestowed  in  providing 
means  for  the  security  of  the  royal  inmates,  in  case  of  treason  or 
other  emergency.  The  existence  of  a  series  of  underground  pas- 
sages running  in  the  direction  of  Blackheath  to  Greenwich  had  long  been 
popularly  believed ;  but  nothing  certain  was  known  on  the  subject 
until  1834,  since  which  Messrs.  Clayton  and  King  have  exploral  these 
military  stratagems  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  have  cleared  about  700 
feet  of  the  passages,  which  were  partially  filled  with  rubbish.  They 
descended  a  ladder  below  a  trap-door  in  the  yard  on  the  south  front  of 
the  hall,  and  entered  a  subterranean  room,  whence  a  narrow-arched  pas- 
sage, about  10  feet  in  length,  conducted  them  to  "  a  series  of  passages, 
with  decoys,  stairs,  and  shafts,  some  vertical,  and  others  on  an  in- 
clined plane,  which  were  once  used  for  admitting  air,  and  for  hurling 
down  missiles  or  pitch-balls,"  with  deadly  effect  in  case  of  attack,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  defence  practised  in  the  old  time.  The  remains 
of  two  iron  gates,  completely  carbonized,  were  found  in  the  passage 
under  the  moat.  There  is  a  tradition  that  at  Middle  Park,  through 
which  the  passages  are  believed  to  run,  there  are  underground  apartments 
of  sufficient  extent  to  accommodate  sixty  horses.  The  date  of  these 
passages  is  assigned  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II..  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fourteenth  century. 


Shene,  or  Richmond  Palace. 

This  celebrated  palace  was  anciently  named  Shene  or  Sheen  (Saxon 
resplendent),  from  its  delightful  situation.  It  was  subsequently  styled 
Richmond,  by  command  of  King  Henry  VII.,  who  inherited  the  earl- 
dom of  Richmond  in  Yorkshire  from  his  father,  Edmund  Tudor,  on 
whom  it  was  bestowed  by  his  half-brother,  Henry  VI.  The  manor 
was  given  by  Henry  I.  to  one  of  the  family  of  Belet,  to  hold  by  the 
service,  or  serjeantry,  of  officiating  as  chief  butter  to  the  King.  A 
palace  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  his  manor  at  Shene  by 
Edward  III.,  where  death  terminated  his  long  antl  victorious  reign  on 
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the  2ist  of  June,  1377.  His  grandson  and  successor,  Richard  II., 
passed  most  of  his  time  at  this  place  during  the  life  of  his  first  Queen, 
Anne  of  Bohemia ;  and,  on  her  death,  which  happened  at  Shene,  in 
1394,  he  was  so  violently  afllicted  "  that  he  beside  cursing  the  place  where 
she  died,  did  also  for  anger  throwe  downc  the  buildings,  unto  which 
the  former  kings  being  wearied  of  the  citie  were  wont  for  pleasure  to 
resort."  The  palace  rcmainL'd  in  ruins  during  the  reign  of  Heniy  IV. ; 
but  Henry  V.,  soon  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  restored  the  edifice  to 
its  former  magnificence.  Thomas  Elmham  says  it  was  "  a  delightful 
mansion,  of  curious  and  costly  workmanship,  and  befitting  the  cha- 
racter and  condition  of  a  king."  In  the  sixth  year  of  Edward  IV.,  his 
Queen,  Elizabeth  \^''oodville,  had  a  grant  of  the  manor  for  her  life.  In 
1492,  Henry  VII.  held  a  grand  tournament  at  this  place,  when  in  a 
combat  between  Sir  James  Parker,  Knight,  and  Hugh  Vaughan,  Gentle- 
man Usher,  Sir  James  was  slain  at  the  first  course,  by  a  false  helmet 
being  stricken  into  his  mouth. 

On  the  2ist  of  December,  1498,  the  King  being  at  Shene,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  his  lodging  in  the  palace,  and  burnt  from  nine  o'clock  till  mid- 
night, destroying  a  great  part  of  the  old  buildings,  together  with  hang- 
ings, beds,  apparel,  plate,  and  many  jewels.  The  restoration  of  the 
palace  was  forthwith  commenced.  Another  fire  occurred  in  the  King's 
chamber  in  January,  1506-7,  when  much  rich  furniture  was  consumed; 
and  in  July  following,  a  new  gallery,  in  which  the  King  and  his  son. 
Prince  Arthur,  had  been  walking  a  short  time  previously,  fell  down,  but 
without  injuring  any  person.  In  the  same  year,  Philip  I.  of  Spain,  who 
had  been  driven  on  the  coast  of  England  by  a  storm,  was  entertained  by 
King  Henry  at  Richmond,  "  where  many  notable  feates  of  armes  were 
proved,  of  tylte,  tourney,  and  baniers."  Henry  VII.  probably  had  a 
picture  gallery  and  library  at  Richmond.  A  painting  of  Henry  V.  and 
his  family;  the  Marriage  of  Henry  VI.,  and  that  of  Henry  VII.;  which 
were  at  Strawberry  Hill,  are  supposed  to  have  been  painted  at  this  time 
as  decorations  for  the  palace.  Henry  VII.  died  here,  21st  of  April, 
1509.  Henry  VIII.  celebrated  his  Christmas  at  Richmond  in  the  year 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne;  and  on  January  19  following,  a  tourna- 
ment was  held  here,  when  the  King,  for  the  first  time,  publicly  engaged 
in  chivalrous  exercises.  On  New  Year's  day,  151 1,  Queen  Katherine, 
at  Richmond  was  delivered  of  a  son,  who  was  baptized  Henry,  after  his 
father ;  but  on  February  23  he  died  at  his  birth-place,  and  was  inteired 
at  Westminster.  Hall,  in  his  Chronicle,  says  that  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.,  who  visited  England  in  1522,  was  lodged  at  Richmond. 
In  a  curious  account  of  this  visit,  provision  was  made  at  "  Rychcmount" 
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for  "  X  mealys,"  "  with  Gascon  wyne  and  Rhenyssh  wyne,  plentye." 
In  1526,  the  King  having  received  from  Cardinal  Wolsey  the  magnifi- 
cent present  of  his  newly-erected  palace  oi  Hampton  Court,  he  obtained 
in  return  permission  to  reside  at  Richmond.  This  excited  the  spleen  of 
Wolsey 's  enemies ;  when  the  common  people,  and  especially  such  as 
had  been  servants  to  Henry  VU.,  saw  the  Cardinal  keep  house  in  the 
manor  royal  of  Richmond,  which  that  monarch  so  highly  esteemed,  it 
was  a  maiTel  to  hear  how  they  grudged,  saying — "  So,  a  butcher's  dogge 
doth  lie  in  the  manor  of  Richmond."  In  1541,  the  royal  demesnes  here 
were  granted  to  Anne  of  Cleves  (after  her  voluntary  divorce  from  King 
Henry),  so  long  as  she  should  reside  in  this  country.  In  August,  1554, 
Queen  Mary,  with  her  newly-wedded  consort,  Philip  of  Spain,  removed 
from  A\'^indsor  (where  he  had  been  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Garter),  to 
this  palace  ;  and  some  of  the  State  Papers  show  that  she  was  here  at 
other  times.  Richmond  was  also  a  favourite  place  of  residence  with  her 
successor  Elizabeth,  who  here  entertained  Eric  the  Fourth,  King  of 
Sweden,  when  he  visited  England  to  make  her  a  proposal  of  marriage. 
It  was  in  this  palace  that,  in  1596,  Anthony  Rudd,  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  incurred  Elizabeth's  displeasure,  by  preaching  before  the  Court 
on  the  infirmities  of  old  age;  and  at  the  same  time  applying  his  re- 
marks personally  to  her  Majesty,  and  showing  how  time  had  "  funowed 
her  face,  and  besprinkled  her  hair  with  the  meal."  But  a  few  years 
before,  being  then  at  Richmond,  she  was  so  fond  of  youthful  amuse- 
ments that  "  six  or  seven  gallyards  of  a  morninge,  besides  musycke  and 
aynginge,  were  her  ordinary  exercise." 

Of  the  last  hours  of  Elizabeth,  who  died  here,  we  find  these  very  inte- 
resting records  in  the  Diary  of  John  Manningham,  laiu-itudcut,  1602-3: 
—On  the  23rd  March,  the  rumours  respecting  her  Majesty's  health 
were  most  alarming.  The  public  were  even  doubtful  whether  she  was 
actually  alive.  In  satisfaction  of  his  curiosity  our  Diarist  proceeded  to 
the  palace  at  Richmond,  where  the  great  business  was  in  progress.  He 
found  assembled  there  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Lord  Keeper, 
and  others  of  the  highest  official  dignitaries.  The  Queen  still  lived,  and 
the  ordinary  daily  religious  services  were  still  kept  up  within  the  sombre 
palace.  Dr.  Pairy  preached  before  the  assembled  visitors,  and  our 
Diarist  was  permitted  to  be  one  of  the  audience.  The  sermon  was  as 
little  connected  as  could  be  with  the  urgent  circumstances  which  must 
have  drawn  off  the  thoughts  of  his  congregation,  but  in  the  preacher's 
prayers  both  before  and  after  his  discourse  he  interceded  for  her  Majesty 
so  fei-vently  and  pathetically,  that  few  eyes  were  dry." 

Service  over,  Manningham  dined   in  the  privy  chamber  wiiJi  Dr. 
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Parry  and  a  select  clerical  company,  who  recounted  to  him  the  particu- 
lars of  the  Queen's  illness ;  how  for  a  fortnight  she  had  been  over- 
whelmed with  melancholy,  sitting  for  hours  with  eyes  fixed  upon  one 
object,  unable  to  sleep,  refusing  food  and  xnedicine,  and  until  within  the 
last  two  or  three  days  declining  even  to  go  to  bed.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  her  physicians  that  if  at  an  early  period  she  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  use  means  she  would  unquestionably  have  recovered ;  but  she 
would  not,  "and  princes,"  our  Diarist  remarks,  "must  not  be  forced," 
Her  fatal  obstinacy  brought  her  at  length  into  a  condition  which  was 
in-emediable.  For  two  days  she  had  lain  "  in  a  manner  speechless,  very 
pensive  and  silent," — dying  of  her  own  pei-verscness.  "S^Hicn  roused,  slie 
shewed  by  signs  that  she  still  retained  her  faculties  and  memory,  but  the 
inevitable  hour  was  fast  approaching.  The  day  before,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Parry,  she  had  testified  by  gestures  her  constancy  in  the  Protes- 
tantism "  which  she  had  caused  to  be  professed,"  and  had  hugged  the 
hand  of  the  archbishop  when  he  urged  upon  her  a  hopeful  consideration 
of  the  joys  of  a  future  life.  In  these  particulars  our  Diarist  takes  us 
nearer  to  the  dying  bed  of  the  illustrious  Queen  than  any  other  writer 
with  whom  we  are  acquainted.  Dr.  Parry  remained  with  the  Queen  to 
the  last.  It  was  amidst  his  prayers  that  about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning 
which  followed  Manningham's  visit  to  the  palace  she  ceased  to  breathe. 

Not  an  instant  was  lost ;  at  the  very  earliest  moment,  in  less  than 
four  hours  after  the  Queen  had  expired  at  Richmond,  a  meeting  of  the 
Council  was  held  at  Whitehall.  A  proclamation  already  prepared  by 
Cecil,  and  settled  by  the  anxious  King  of  Scotland,  was  produced  and 
signed.  At  ten  o'clock  the  gates  of  Whitehall  were  thrown  open. 
Cecil,  with  a  roll  of  paper  in  his  hand,  issued  forth  at  the  head  of  a 
throng  of  gentlemen,  and  with  the  customary  formalities  proclaimed  the 
accession  of  King  James. 

The  Plague  raged  greatly  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  accession  of 
James  I. ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  Exchequer  and  other  Courts  of 
Law  were  removed  to  Richmond ;  as  they  were  again,  on  the  same 
account  in  1625.  In  1610,  the  manor,  with  the  palace  and  park  was 
settled  on  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  his  heirs  and  successors.  Kings  of 
England,  for  ever.  The  Prince  resided  at  Richmond  in  1605,  and  he 
kept  house  here  in  161 2,  in  which  year  his  death  took  place.  In  the 
accounts  of  his  expenses  are  payments  to  De  Caus,  the  French  engi- 
neer, who  appears  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Prince  upon  works 
at  Richmond  House  and  Shene. 

In  161 7,  the  royal  estate  at  Richmond  was  granted  to  Charles,  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  often  resided  here  after  he  became  King ;  and  had  here 
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a  large  collection  of  pictures.  In  1627,  the  estate  was  settled  on  the 
Queen,  Henrietta  Maria,  as  part  of  her  dower.  In  1636,  a  masque 
was  performed  before  the  King  and  Queen  at  Richmond,  by  Lord 
Buckhurst,  and  Edward  Sackville,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset.  After 
the  execution  of  the  King  in  1649,  a  survey  of  the  palace  was  taken, 
and  showed  thei-e  to  be  a  spacious  hall,  with  clock-turret ;  privy  lodg- 
ings, three  storeys  high,  ornamented  with  fourteen  turrets  ;  a  chapel, 
with  cathedral  seats  and  pews ;  the  privy  garden,  with  open  and  covered 
galleries,  &c.  The  palace  was  sold  to  Sir  Gregory  Norton,  a  member 
of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  who  signed  the  warrant  for  the  execution 
of  Charles  I. ;  and  who,  probably,  resided  in  some  part  of  the  palace 
buildings.  Shortly  after  the  Restoration,  several  boats,  laden  with 
rich  and  curious  effigies,  formerly  belonging  to  Charles  I.,  were  brought 
from  Richmond  to  Whitehall.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Richmond 
estate  to  the  Queen-mother,  Sir  Edward  Viilicrs,  father  of  the  first 
Earl  of  Jersey,  had  a  grant  of  the  royal  house  and  manor,  which  he 
afterwards  re-leased  to  King  James  II.;  whose  son,  known  in  history 
as  the  Pretender,  was  (according  to  Burnet),  nursed  at  Richmond. 

Next,  in  the  year  1770,  the  manor  was  granted  to  Queen  Charlotte, 
George  III.'s  consort ;  from  which  grant  was  excepted  the  site  of  the 
palace,  then  held  under  lease  fiom  the  Crown  ;  nor  did  it  include  the 
royal  park,  inclosed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  Wolsey  occasionally  re- 
sided in  the  lodge,  described  as  "  a  pleasant  residence  for  a  private  gentle- 
man." In  1 707,  Queen  Anne  demised  it  to  James,  Duke  of  Ormond,  who 
rebuilt  the  lodge,  and  resided  thei-e  until  1 7 1 5,  when  having  been  impeached 
as  an  adherent  of  the  Pretender,  he  privately  withdrew  from  his  hous 
at  Richmond,  and  went  to  Paris.  In  1721,  the  property  was  sold  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  II.,  who  frequently  retired  to  Rich- 
mond ;  and  his  Queen,  Caroline,  built  here  a  menagerie,  a  hermitage, 
and  a  mystic  "  Merlin's  Cave."  George  III.  occasionally  resided  here. 
Some  time  afterwards,  the  Lodge  was  taken  down,  and  the  foundations 
were  laid  for  a  new  palace ;  but  the  building  was  not  proceeded  with. 
In  the  grounds  of  one  of  the  Lodges  in  the  Park  is  a  small  Mount, 
whereon  Henry  VIII.  is  reported  to  have  stood,  when  watching  the 
ascent  of  a  rocket  from  the  Tower,  to  announce  the  execution  of  Anne 
Boleyn ;  on  the  day  after  which,  Henry  was  wedded  to  Jane  Seymour. 
In  1834,  some  labourers,  when  digging  near  Oliver's  Mound  (where 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  had  a  camp),  discovered  the  skeletons  of  three 
pei"Sons,  buried  about  three  feet  from  the  surface.  There  is  no  lack  of  deer 
at  Richmond ;  the  venison  is  stated  to  be  the  finest  belonging  to  the  Crown ; 
and  about  sixty  brace  of  bucks  are  annually  supplied  from  this  park. 
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Different  religious  communities  were  founded  at  Shene ;  as  a  Convent 
of  Carmelite  Friars,  by  Edward  II. ;  a  Priory  of  Carthusian  Monks,  by 
Hcniy  v.;  and  a  Convent  of  Observant  Friars,  by  Henry  VII 
Within  the  walls  of  the  Carthusian  convent,  Pcrkin  Warbcck  sought 
an  asylum,  entreating  the  prior  to  beg  his  life  of  the  King :  he  was  after- 
wards executed  for  attempting  to  break  out  of  the  Tower. 

On  Richmond  green  remains  the  entrance  gateway  to  the  Wardrobe 
Court  of  the  old  palace;  near  which  long  grew  a  noble  elm,  said  to  have 
been  planted  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  the  upper  chamber  of  the  gateway, 
it  is  absurdly  stated,  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  when  on  her  deathbed, 
revealed  to  her  royal  mistress  the  treachery  of  which  she  had  been 
guilty  in  respect  of  the  Earl  of  Essex's  ring.  Whether  there  be  or  be 
not  any  truth  in  the  main  incident  (of  which  Hume  has  made  such 
pathetic  use,  in  his  account  of  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth),  this  was  cer- 
tainly not  the  place  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham's  decease.  That 
event  took  place  at  Arundel  House,  London,  February  20,  1603 ;  as 
appears  from  the  register  of  Chelsea  parish,  where  she  was  buried  three 
days  after\vards. 

Elizabeth  was  deeply  lamented  by  her  people ;  indeed,  some  of  their 
expressions  of  regret  were  strangely  exaggerated.  A  poet  of  that  day 
asserts  even  that,  at  the  funeral  procession,  when  the  royal  corpse  wa» 
rowed  from  Richmond,  to  lie  in  state  at  Whitehall, 

"  Fish  wept  their  eyes  ol pearl  quite  out. 
And  swam  blind  after  ;" 

doubtlessly  intending,  most  loyally,  to  provide  the  departed  sovereign 
with  a  fresh  and  posthumous  supply  of  her  favourite  gems  !  Elizabeth 
seems  to  have  been  particularly  fond  of  pearls,  from  youth  even  to  her 
death.  The  now  faded  waxwork  efligy  preserved  in  Westminster 
Abbey  (and  which  lay  on  her  coffin,  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  at  her 
funeral,  and  caused,  as  Stow  relates,  "  such  a  general  sighing,  groaning, 
and  weeping  as  the  like  hath  not  been  seen  or  known  in  the  memory  of 
man,")  exhibits  large  round  Roman  pearls  in  the  stomacher;  a  carcanet 
of  large  round  pearls,  &c.,  about  the  throat ;  her  neck  ornamented  with 
long  strings  of  pearls ;  her  high-heeled  shoe-bows  having  in  the  centre 
large  pearl  medallions.  Her  ear-rings  are  circular  pearl  and  ruby  me- 
dallions, with  large  pear  shaped  pearl  pendants.  This,  of  course,  repre- 
sents her  as  she  was  dressed  towards  the  close  of  her  life.  At  Ham 
House  is  a  miniature  of  her,  however,  when  about  twenty,  which  shows 
the  same  taste  as  existing  at  that  age.  She  is  there  portrayed  in  a 
black  dress,  trimmed  with  a  double  row  of  pearls  j  her  point-lace  i"uffle3 
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are  looped  with  pearls,  &c.  Her  head-dress  is  decoiated  in  front  with 
a  jewel  set  with  pearls,  from  which  three  pear-shaped  pearls  depend. 
And  finally,  she  has  large  pearl-tassellcd  car-rings.  In  the  Henham- 
hall  portrait,  the  ruff  is  confined  by  a  collar  of  pearls,  rubies,  &c.,  set  in 
a  gold  filigree  pattern,  with  large  pear-shaped  pearls  depending  from 
each  lozenge.  The  sleeves  are  wreathed  with  pearls  and  bullion.  The 
lappets  of  her  head-dress  also  are  adorned  at  every  crossing  with  a  large 
round  white  pearl.  Her  gloves,  moreover,  were  always  of  white  kid, 
richly  embroidered  with  pearls,  &c.,  on  the  backs  of  the  hands. 

To  conclude,  a  view  of  the  Thames  front  of  Richmond  Palace  repre- 
sents a  long  line  of  iiregular  buildings,  with  projecting  towers,  octagonal 
and  circular,  crowned  by  ill-shaped  turrets,  intermixed  with  small 
chimneys,  having  somewhat  the  shape  of  inverted  pears. 


Hampton  Court  Palace, 

The  Manor  of  Hampton  was,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  vested  in  the  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem ;  and  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VHI.  Cardinal  Wolsey  became  lessee  of  the  manor, 
under  the  Prior  of  that  foundation.  The  lease  is  followed  by  an  inven- 
tory of  the  furniture  left  in  the  ancient  mansion  on  the  estate  when 
W  olsey  took  possession :  his  name  is  spelt  Wulcy  in  the  lease,  which  is 
dated  Jan.  nth,  1514.  The  manorial  chase  was  of  vast  extent;  and 
here,  in  the  height  of  his  greatness,  Wolsey  built  his  sumptuous  palace, 
consisting  of  five  courts,  two  of  which  only  remain.  The  apartments 
which  were  left  were  principally  domestic  offices;  so  that  we  can 
have  but  an  inadequate  conception  of  the  former  splendour  of  Hamp- 
ton Court,  except  from  prints.  The  Cardinal  employed  the  Warden 
and  certain  members  of  the  Freemasons  as  his  architects  in  building  his 
palace ;  and  the  accounts  of  the  expenses  are  presei"ved  in  our  public 
records.  In  removing,  in  1838,  one  of  the  old  towers  built  by  Wolsey, 
a  number  of  glass  bottles  were  dug  out  of  the  foundation:  they  were, 
probably,  buried  to  denote  the  date  of  the  building ;  and  bottles,  simi- 
larly placed,  have  been  found  in  corners  of  old  buildings,  both  at 
Windsor  and  Kingston-upon-Thames. 

The  grandeur  of  the  edifice,  or  some  other  cause,  of  which  we  have  no 
certain  account,  induced  Wolsey  to  resign  his  palace  to  Henry  VIII., 
in  the  year  1516,  although  he  occasionally  resided  in  it  afterwards.  This 
was  the  last  instance,  in  this  country,  of  the  magnificence  of  the  house- 
bold  establishment  of  a  priest,  who  held  the  highest  offices  in  church  and 
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state.  Here  Wolsey  lived  in  more  than  regal  splendour,  and  had  nearly 
one  thousand  persons  in  his  suite.  Henry  proceeded  with  the  building 
for  several  years,  and  it  subsequently  became  a  favourite  royal  residence. 

The  best  idea  that  can  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  the  old  palace  is  by 
passing  along  the  Tennis-court  lane,  and  inspecting  the  north  front,  from 
the  gateway  to  the  Tennis-court.  This  is  all  Wolseyan,  except  the  mo- 
dern windows.  The  chimneys — windpipes  of  hospitality — are  charac- 
teristic of  the  Cardinal's  housekeeping.  Each  of  the  fireplaces  is  large 
enough  to  roast  an  ox  whole.  The  attendants  were  not  allowed  to  enter 
the  kitchens,  as  each  of  them  has  a  large  square  opening,  communicating 
with  the  several  passages,  which  were  closed  until  the  dinners  were 
dressed,  when  a  large  wooden  flat  was  let  down  and  upon  it  were  placed 
the  dishes,  which  were  then  removed  by  servants  on  the  outside.  When 
we  consider  that  Wolsey 's  palace  is  stated  to  have  contained  1500 
rooms,  we  shall  find  that  these  enormous  kitchens  and  fireplaces  were 
not  out  of  proportion  to  the  number  of  his  attendants  and  guests. 

The  springs,  locally  termed  the  Coombe  Water,  three  miles  distant 
from  Hampton  Court,  were  first  collected  into  a  conduit,  or  reservoir, 
and  then  conveyed  in  double  pipes  for  the  supply  of  the  palace,  by 
AVolsey ;  and,  as  the  top  of  that  building  is  considerably  below  the 
level  of  Coombe  Hill,  whence  the  springs  issue,  the  entire  palace  is 
amply  supplied  with  the  most  salubrious  water  by  little  aid  from  arti- 
ficial hydraulic  agency.  It  is  entirely  free  from  all  calcareous  admix- 
ture ;  and  for  its  efficiency  in  cases  of  stone  (under  which  painful  disease 
Wolsey  himself  is  well  known  to  have  suffered),  by  preventing  the 
formation  of  lithic  acid,  we  have  the  authority  of  Dr.  William  Roots, 
under  whose  house  at  Surbiton  the  spring  passes  just  prior  to  its  transit 
beneath  the  Thames. 

In  1527,  when  some  French  ambassadors  were  in  England,  the  King 
sent  them  to  be  entertained  by  Wolsey  at  Hampton  Court.  Cavendish 
tells  us  of  the  preparations:  "expert  cookes,  and  connyng  persons  in 
the  art  of  cookerie ;  the  cookes  wrought  both  by  day  and  night  with 
subtleties  and  many  crafty  devices,  where  lacked  neither  gold,  silver,  nor 
other  costly  things;"  and  "  280  beds  furnished  with  all  manner  of  ur- 
niture."  Wolsey 's  arrival  is  described  thus  quaintly :  "  Before  thtf 
second  course,  my  lord  Cardinal  came  in  all  booted  and  spurred ;  at 
whose  coming  there  was  great  joy,  with  rising  every  man  from  hi? 
place,  whom  my  lord  caused  to  sit  still,  and  keep  their  roomcs,  and 
being  in  his  apparel  as  he  rode,  called  for  a  chayre,  and  sat  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  high  paradise,  laughing  and  being  as  merry  as  ever  Caven- 
dish saw  him  in  all  his  life."    The  whole  party  drank  long  and  strong, 
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and  some  of  the  Frenchmen  were  led  off  to  bed,  and  in  the  chambers  of 
all  was  placed  "  abundance  of  wine  and  beere." 

Edward  VI.  was  born  at  Hampton  Court,  and  his  mother,  Queen 
Jane  Seymour,  died  in  two  days  after  ;*  her  corpse  was  conveyed  by 
water  to  Windsor  for  burial.  Edward  VI.  resided  here,  but  in  such 
fear  of  his  person  being  seized,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Hampton  armed 
themselves  for  the  protection  of  the  young  King.  Catherine  Howard 
was  openly  shown  as  Queen  at  Hampton  Court.  Catherine  Parr  was 
here  married  to  Henry.  Philip  and  Mary  kept  Christmas  here,  1557, 
when  the  large  hall  was  illuminated  with  1000  lamps.  It  was  from  this 
place  that  passports,  signed  by  Queen  Mary,  but  not  filled  up,  were  in 
readiness  to  be  sent  off  to  announce  the  birth  of  a  son  or  daughter,  as 
the  case  might  be,  when  she  fancied  herself  with  child ;  some  of  these 
passports  are  preserved  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  Queen  Elizabeth  fre- 
quently resided  here,  and  gave  many  splendid  entertainments.  The 
celebrated  Conference  between  Presbyterians  and  the  Established 
Church  was  held  here  before  James  I.  as  moderator,  in  a  withdrawing- 
room  within  the  privy  chamber,  on  the  subject  of  Conformity :  all  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  were  present,  and  the  Conference  lasted  three 
days ;  a  new  translation  of  the  Bible  was  ordered,  and  alterations  were 
made  in  the  Liturgy.  Charles  I.  retired  here  on  account  of  the  Plague, 
1625,  when  all  communication  between  London,  Southwark,  or  Lam- 
beth was  prohibited  by  proclamation. 

Charles  passed  his  honeymoon  here ;  and  here  he  displayed  some  of 
the  latest  external  appearances  of  being  a  king.  The  latter  period  is 
thus  described:  "The  King  was  now  come  to  Hampton  Court,  with 
the  Parliament  Commissioners,  at  this  time  attending  upon  him,  and 
some  of  the  army  for  his  guard.  He  dines  abroad  in  the  presence- 
chamber,  with  the  same  duty  and  ceremonies  as  heretofore,  where  any 
of  the  gentry  are  admitted  to  kiss  his  hand.  After  dinner  he  retires  to  his 
chamber,  then  he  walks  into  the  park,  or  plays  at  Tennis.  Yesterday  he 
killed  a  stag,  or  a  buck,  and  dined  with  his  children  at  Sion,  where  they 
remain  as  yet ;  and  he  returned."  Charles  was  fond  of  Tennis :  he  played 
at  Hampton  Court  the  day  before  he  made  his  escape  to  the  I  sle  of  Wight. 

There  is  a  singular  anecdote  of  the  King,  traditional  at  Hampton 
Court.  He  was  one  day  standing  at  a  window  of  the  palace,  sur- 
rounded by  his  children,  when  a  gipsy  came  up  and  asked  for  charity. 
Her  appearance  excited  ridicule,  and  probably  threats,  which  so  enraged 
the  gipsy,  that  she  took  out  of  her  basket  a  looking-glass,  and  presented 


•  Ilentzner,  in  1598,  was  shown  the  bed  in  which  Queen  Jane  died. 
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it  to  the  King :  he  saw  in  it  his  own  head  decollated.  Probably,  with  a 
natural  wish  to  propitiate  so  prophetical  a  beggar,  or  for  some  other 
reason,  money  was  given  her.  She  then  said  that  the  death  of  a  dog,  in 
the  room  the  King  was  then  in,  would  precede  the  restoration  of  the  king- 
dom to  his  family ;  which  the  King  was  about  to  lose.  It  is  supposed 
that  Oliver  Cromwell  afterwards  slept  in  the  room  referred  to.  He  was 
constantly  attended  by  a  faithful  dog,  who  guarded  his  bedchamber  door. 
On  awakening  one  morning  he  found  the  dog  dead,  on  which  he  exclaimed, 
in  allusion  to  the  gipsy's  prophecy,  which  he  had  previously  heard,  "The 
kingdom  is  departed  from  me."     Cromwell  died  soon  afterwards. 

In  1 65 1,  the  Honour  and  Palace  of  Hampton  Court  were  sold  to  the 
State  creditors ;  but  previously  to  1657  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Cromwell,  who  made  it  one  of  his  chief  residences :  he  used  frequently 
to  hunt  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  part  of  Bushy  Park  was  formed  by 
him  into  a  preserve  for  hares.  Cromwell  is  said  to  have  built  the  old 
Toy  inn,  as  a  dormitory  for  his  roundhead  soldiers,  not  liking  to  admit 
them  into  the  palace.  Elizabeth,  his  daughter,  was  here  publicly 
married  to  the  Lord  Falconberg ;  and  the  Protector's  favourite  child, 
Mrs.  Claypole,  died  here,  and  was  conveyed  with  great  pomp  to  West- 
minster Abbey,  for  burial.  On  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the 
palace  was  given  to  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who  had 
brought  about  that  event  without  bloodshed  or  confusion.  He  accepted 
a  sum  of  money  in  lieu  of  the  grant,  and  Charles  afterwards  occupied 
the  palace.  James  II.  occasionally  resided  here,  and  the  canopy  is  still 
to  be  seen  there,  under  which  he  received  the  Pope's  nuncio.  King 
William  lived  much  at  Hampton  Court:  he  had  it  enlarged  and  the 
pleasure-gardens  laid  out  in  the  Dutch  style.  In  July,  1689,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  the  Princess,  afterwards  Queen  Anne,  was 
born  here.  The  Queen  sojourned  at  Hampton  Court  occasionally ;  as 
did  her  successors,  George  I.,  and  II.,  and  occasionally,  Frederick  Prince 
of  Wales;  but  George  III.  never  resided  here.  When  William  V., 
Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces,  was  condemned  to  quit  his  country 
by  the  French,  this  palace  was  appropriated  to  his  use,  and  he  resided 
here  several  years. 

In  the  bird's-eye  view,  by  Kipp,  the  palace  and  its  several  courts  are 
shown,  in  the  time  of  Qiieen  Anne,  with  its  gardens  laid  out  in  the  geo- 
metrical style  and  decorated  with  fountains  and  statues,  its  kitchen- 
gardens.  Tennis-court,  &c. ;  the  chief  front  of  the  palace  facing  the 
Thames ;  the  formal  avenues,  radiating  from  the  centre,  with  the  canal 
formed  by  Wolsey  through  the  middle  avenue.  King  William  pulled 
down  much  of  the  old  palace,  and  employed  Wren  to  build  the  Foun- 
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tain  Court,  which  contains  on  the  south  the  State  Apartments,  and  the 
King's  Staircase,  painted  by  Verrio;  and  on  the  north  the  King's 
Gallery,  originally  fitted  up  for  the  cartoons  of  Raphael.  On  the  east 
is  the  room  in  which  George  I.  and  George  II.  fi-equently  dined  in 
public.  Northwestward  of  the  Fountain  Court  is  the  Chapel,  part  of 
Henry  VIII.'s  building,  but  fitted  up  in  its  present  state  by  Queen  Anne, 
with  carving  by  Gibbons. 

Hampton  Court  in  its  present  state  consists  of  three  principal  courts, 
and  exceeds  in  plan  any  of  the  royal  palaces.  The  first  court  is 
Wolsey's,  and  is  occupied  by  persons  who  have  grants  for  life  from  the 
Crown.  In  the  Middle  or  Clock  Court  is  an  astronomical  clock  put 
up  in  1540.  On  the  north  is  the  Great  Hall,  with  a  rich  timber- 
framed  roof,  screen,  and  part  of  the  gallery.  As  this  hall  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Cavendish,  it  was  probably  part  of  Henry's  building;  it 
certainly  was  not  finished  till  1536  or  1537,  as  appears  from  the  initials 
of  Henry  and  Jane  Seymour,  joined  in  a  true  lover's  knot,  among  the 
decorations.  Queen  Caroline  had  a  theatre  erected  here,  but  only  eight 
plays  were  performed  in  it.  The  walls  are  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the 
windows  have  armorial  painted  glass.  Adjoining  the  hall,  at  the  cast 
end,  is  "  Wolsey's  Withdrawing-room,"  also  hung  with  tapestry  ;  and 
the  round  Kitchen  Court  is  of  Wolsey's  time.  An  unusually  large 
spider  is  found  in  the  palace,  and  called  "  the  Cardinal  Spider,"  from 
the  superstitious  notion  that  the  spirits  of  Wolsey  and  his  retinue  still 
haunt  the  palace  in  the  shape  of  spiders  ! 

On  the  south  side  of  the  palace  is  the  Privy  Garden,  which  was  sunk 
ten  feet  to  open  a  view  from  the  apartments  to  the  Thames.  On  the 
northern  side  is  the  Tennis-court,  and  beyond  this  the  Wilderness  or 
Maze.  In  the  Privy  Garden  is  a  grape-house,  seventy  feet  in  length 
and  fourteen  in  breadth  ;  the  interior  is  wholly  occupied  by  one  vine  of 
the  black  Hamburgh  kind  ;  it  was  planted  in  the  year  1769,  and  has  in 
a  single  year  produced  2200  bunches  of  grapes,  averaging  one  pound 
each.  Here  too  is  the  orange-myrtle,  said  to  have  been  brought  to  this 
country  by  King  William  III. 

The  large  bay  window  in  the  Hall  has  a  strange  history.  It  was  upon 
a  pane  of  this  window  that,  during  one  of  the  festivals  given  there  by 
Henry  VIII.,  the  ill-fated  Earl  of  Surrey  wrote  with  a  diamond  the 
name  of  "  fair  Geraldine,"  and  in  quaint  verse  commemorated  her 
beauty ;  a  license  which  is  said  to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  King, 
and  to  have  been  one  among  many  other  causes  of  SuiTcy's  end  on  the 
scaffold.  So  runs  the  romantic  episode  in  his  unfortunate  life ;  but 
Cicre  IS  better  evidence  to  show  that  SuiTey's  attacluncnl  or  rather  ad- 
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miration,  was  only  encouraged  for  the  sake  of  rhyming — that  it  wa«, 
indeed,  a  poetical  conceit,  and  that  other  circumstances  lessened  the 
8oldier-poet  in  his  sovereign's  opinion,  although  the  real  cause  of  his 
condemnation  and  death  has  not  been  very  clearly  ascertained. 
Suney,  describing  Geraldine,  says : 

"  Foster'd  she  was  with  milk  of  Irish  breast, 
Her  sire  an  carl,  her  dame  of  prince's  blood, 

From  tender  years  in  Britain  dotli  she  rest 
With  kynge's  child,  where  fasteth  costly  food, 

Hundsdon  did  first  present  her  to  my  eyes  ; 
Bright  is  her  hue,  and  Geraldine  she  higkt  ; 

Hampton  me  taught  to  wish  her  first  for  mine." 

Walpole  considers  Geraldine  to  have  been  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Fitz- 
gerald, daughter  of  that  Earl  of  Kildare  who  died  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower  in  the  year  1535,  and  one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  the  Princess 
Mary.  When  Sun-ey  first  saw  her  he  was  maiTied,  living  affectionately 
with  his  wife,  and  the  fair  Geraldine  was  a  mere  child,  thirteen  years 
of  age ;  Surrey  himself  was  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  The  lady  was 
married  in  her  fifteenth  year  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne  ;  but  Surrey  con- 
tinued to  rhyme,  without  offending  either  his  own  wife  or  the  lady's 
husband,  a  circumstance  which  serves  to  show  that  the  persons  most 
concerned  were  fully  aware  of  the  real  state  of  the  case. 
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This  royal  house,  which  Henry  VIII.  beg.in  building  in  a  village 
called  Codintone,  that  no  longer  exists,  obtained  its  name  from  its  un- 
paralleled beauty ;   Leland  sings,  in  Latin,  thus  translated : 

"  This,  because  it  has  no  equal,  Britons  are  accustomed  to 
praise,  and  call  by  name  the  Matchless,  or  Nonsuch." 

The  works  were  not  completed  at  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  in 
January,  1547,  and  they  remained  unfinished  during  the  reign  of  Philip 
and  Mary.  Henry,  Earl  of  Arundel,  "  for  the  love  and  honour  he  bare 
to  his  olde  maister,"  purchased  the  estate  of  Queen  Mary.  Queen 
Elizabeth,  in  the  second  year  of  her  reign,  gave  Nonsuch  Great  Park  to 
the  Earl  of  Arundel  in  exchange  for  other  estates,  and  he  completed  the 
buildings.  Nonsuch  was  in  the  Earl's  time  frequently  visited  by  Eliza- 
beth, and  subsequent  to  his  death.  Her  Majesty  purchased  the  palace  and 
Little  Park ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  her  reign  she  passed  much  of  her 
time  there.    It  was  at  Nonsuch  that  tlic  Eail  of  Essex,  the  Queen's  un- 
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fortunate  favourite,  had  tlie  remarkable  intea'iew  with  Her  Majesty  on 
his  return  from  Ireland  in  September,  1599,  as  already  referred  to  at 
page  72. 

Camden  describes  Nonsuch  as  "  built  with  so  much  splendour  and 
elegance  that  it  stands  a  monument  of  art,  and  you  would  think  the 
whole  science  of  architecture  exhausted  on  this  building.  It  has  such  a 
profusion  of  animated  statues  and  finished  pieces  of  art,  rivalling  the 
monuments  of  ancient  Rome  itself,  that  it  justly  receives  and  maintains 
its  name  from  them.  The  house  is  so  surrounded  by  parks  so  full  of 
deer,  delicious  gardens,  artificial  arbours,  parteires,  and  shady  walks, 
that  it  seems  to  be  the  spot  where  Pleasure  chose  to  dwell  with  Health." 
Hentzner,  who  visited  England  in  1598,  adds:  "in  the  pleasure  and 
artificial  gardens  are  many  columns  and  pyramids  of  marble,  with  two 
fountains  that  spout  water  one  round  the  other  like  a  pyramid,  upon 
which  are  perched  small  birds  that  stream  water  out  of  their  bills.  In 
the  Grove  of  Diana  is  a  fountain  with  Actaeon  turned  into  a  Stag,  aa 
he  was  sprinkled  by  the  Goddess  and  her  Nymphs,  with  inscriptions. 
There  is  besides  another  pyramid  of  marble  fiill  of  concealed  pipes, 
which  spirt  upon  all  who  come  within  their  reach."  In  1650,  Nonsuch 
was  described  as  a  large  freestone  building,  two  stories  high,  em- 
battled and  slated,  and  surroiniding  a  paved  court,  with  a  gatehouse, 
battled  and  t\nTeted  at  every  corner;  also  a  curious  structure,  two 
stories  high,  richly  adorned  and  garnished  with  statues,  pictures,  and 
"  other  antick  forms."  On  the  east  and  west  comers  were  two  large 
turrets  of  five  storeys  high,  with  lanthorns,  commanding  prospects  of 
the  parks  of  Nonsuch,  and  most  of  the  country  round.  The  decorations 
of  the  gardens  and  fountains,  banqucting-house,  &c.,  are  likewise  de- 
scribed in  this  sui-vey. 

James  I.  settled  Nonsuch  Palace  and  Parks  on  Anne  of  Denmark. 
Next  they  were  held  by  the  consort  of  Charles  I.  After  the  execution 
of  the  King,  in  1649,  a  lease  of  Nonsuch  was  granted  to  Algernon 
Sidney.  At  tlie  Restoration,  the  Queen  Dowager,  Henrietta  Maria,  re- 
covered possession.  In  the  Plague  year,  1665,  the  Exchequer  was 
removed  to  the  "Queen's  House"  at  Nonsuch;  and  next  year  it  was 
visited  by  Evelyn,  who  describes  the  plaster  statues  and  bas-relievos 
inserted  twixt  the  timbei-s  and  punchions  of  the  outside  walls  of  the  court ; 
which  were  the  work  of  some  celebrated  Italian,  and  had  lasted  well  and 
entire  since  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. :  some  were  as  big  as  the  life ;  the 
story  of  the  Heathen  Gods,  emblems,  &c.  The  palace  consists  of  two 
courts — one  stone,  castle-like;  the  other  timber,  Gothic,  covered  with 
"rale*  of  slate  fastened  on  the  timber  in  pretty  figures.  There  stand  ia 
»  I. 
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the  garden  two  handsome  stone  pyramids,  and  avenues  of  fair  elms ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  trees  were  felled  "  by  those  destructive  and  avaricious 
rebells  in  the  late  warr,  w<=''  defiic  d  one  of  the  stateliest  Seates  his  Ma*" 
had." 

Pepys  says  of  Nonsuch :  "  A  fine  place  it  hath  heretofore  been,  all 
the  house  on  the  outside  being  filled  with  figures  of  stories,  and  good 
paintings  of  Rubens'  or  Holbein's  doing.  (?)  And  most  of  the  house 
is  covered,  I  mean  between  the  post  and  quarters  in  the  walls,  with  lead 
and  gilded." 

On  the  death  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  Aug.  10,  1669,  this  estate 
reverted  to  the  Crown  ;  and  in  1670,  Charles  II.  demised  it  to  Sir  Robert 
Long,  who  had  been  Secretary  to  the  King  during  his  exile.  The  King 
conveyed  it  in  trust  to  his  mistress,  Barbara,  Countess  of  Castlemaine, 
now  created  Baroness  of  Nonsuch,  Countess  of  Southampton,  and 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  who  pulled  down  the  palace,  sold  the  materials, 
with  which  the  Earl  of  Berkshire  built  Durdans,  and  disparkcd  the 
land.  Among  the  noble  trees  of  the  domain  is  "  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Elm,"  beneath  whose  shade  she  is  said  to  have  taken  her  stand  when 
shooting  with  the  cross-bow  at  the  deer  in  the  park :  the  height  is 
eighty  feet.  Upon  part  of  the  estate  is  built  a  large  castellated  edifice, 
in  the  Elizabethan  style,  which  bears  the  name  of  Nonsuch. 


The  Palace  of  Oatlands. 

This  "  royal  pleasurg-house,"  built  by  Henry  VIII.,  lay  but  a  short 
distance  from  Cowey  Stakes,  the  point  at  which,  about  eighteen  centuries 
previously,  Cxsar  crossed  the  Thames  to  the  territories  of  Cassibelaunus. 
King  Henry  had  obtaine.l  possession  of  Hampton  Court,  and  obtained 
in  exchange  Oatlands  to  annex  to  the  chace.  A  drawing  made  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth  shows  Oatlands  palace  to  have  comprised  two  quad- 
rangular courts,  and  three  enclosures,  with  a  garden  beyond.  The 
second  or  principal  quadrangle  has  at  each  end  a  machicolated  gate- 
house, with  angle  turrets  and  fine  bay-windows.  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
here  in  1599  and  1602,  when  she  is  said  to  have  shot  with  a  cross-bow 
in  the  paddock.  Anne  of  Denmark,  consort  of  James  I.,  was  also 
sometime  resident  at  Oatlands,  and  built  here  "the  Silkworm  Room," 
which  may  have  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones.  Ciiarlcs  I.  granted 
the  estate  for  life,  to  the  Queen  (Henrietta  Maria)  ;  their  youngest 
son,  He..»y,  created  Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  bom  here  in  1640,  and 
was  l.cuce  styled  Henry  of  Oatla.uh.     M')st  of  the  palace  buildings  were 
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destroyed  (the  foundations  and  vaults  may  yet  be  traced),  and  the  land 
was  disparked,  during  the  interregnum ;  but,  after  the  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  the  Queen  Dowager  regained  possession  of  Oatlands,  in  the 
dilapidated  state  to  which  it  had  been  reduced.  In  1661,  it  was  leased 
to  Henry  Jermyn,  Earl  of  St.  Alban's,  the  favourite,  and  afterwards  the 
second  husband  of  the  said  Queen  (see  Diarj  of  Samuel  Pepys,  2nd 
edit.)  In  17 16,  it  became  the  property  of  Henry,  Earl  of  L.;Aco!n, 
whose  son  and  heir  formed  the  gardens,  about  1725  ;  and  he  most  pro- 
bably erected  the  house  on  the  terrace.  On  the  side  of  the  park  next 
AValton-on-Thames  is  an  arched  gateway,  which  was  built  by  Inigo 
Jones.  The  estate  next  became  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
who  had  constructed  here  a  grotto,  at  a  considerable  expense,  by  three 
persons,  a  father  and  two  sons,  who  are  reported  to  have  been  employed 
on  the  work  several  years ;  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  apartments  are 
incrusted  with  satin-spar,  sparkling  ores,  shells,  crystals,  and  stalactites. 
Oatlands  was  next  sold  to  the  Duke  of  York;  in  1793,  the  house 
was  destroyed  by  fire,  while  the  Duke  was  in  Flanders ;  when  the 
Duchess  and  her  servants  escaped  with  difficulty.  A  new  house  was 
built,  and  the  estate  enlarged :  after  the  Duke's  death,  the  estate  was 
sold,  and  eventually  disparked. 

In  the  upper  chamber  of  the  grotto  the  Duchess  of  York  passed 
much  of  her  time  when  the  Duke  was  in  Flanders.  Her  Royal  High- 
ness had  an  eccentric  taste  for  keeping  pet-dogs,  and  near  the  grotto 
there  were  between  sixty  and  seventy  small  upright  stones,  inscribed 
with  the  names  of  an  equal  number  of  dogs,  which  were  buried  here  by 
direction  of  the  Duchess :  she  extended  her  kindness  even  to  the  rooks, 
which,  when  driven  from  the  neighbouring  fields,  experienced  a  marked 
protection  on  this  demesne,  where,  finding  themselves  in  security,  they 
soon  established  a  flourishing  rookery.  This  humane  trait  in  the  cha- 
racter of  tlie  Duchfss  was  thus  commemorated  by  Lord  Erskinj: 

"At  Oatlands,  where  the  buoyant  air 
Vast  crowds  of  Rooks  can  scarcely  bear" 
Wliat  verdure  paints  returning  spring! 
What  crops  surrounding  harvests  bring  I 
Yet  swarms  on  every  tree  are  found, 
Nor  her;r  the  Fowler's  dreaded  sound. 
And  when  the  Kite's  resistless  blow 
Dashes  their  scattered  nests  below, 
Alarmed,  they  quit  the  distant  field, 
To  seek  the  Park's  indulgent  shield ; 
Where  close  in  the  o'crshadowing  wood 
They  build  new  c;istles  for  Mieir  brood. 
Secure,  their  fair  Protectress  nigh. 
Whose  bosom  swells  with  sympathy." 
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Henry  of  Oatlands,  so  Fuller  had  heard  him  called  in  his  cradle, 
has  been  described  as  a  prince  of  promising  hopes,  who,  at  the  last 
inteniew  which  the  ill-fated  King  (Charles  I.)  had  with  his  children, 
"displayed  an  understanding  and  sensibility  far  beyond  his  years." 
Fuller  quaintly  remarks,  that  "  he  had  a  great  appetite  for  learning,  and 
a  quick  digestion,  able  to  take  as  much  as  his  tutors  could  teach  him. 
He  fluently  could  speak  many,  undei-stand  more  modern  tongues; 
and  was  able  to  express  himself  in  matters  of  importance  presently, 
troperly,  solidly,  to  the  admiration  of  such  who  tj-ebled  his  age."  Dr. 
South  relates  that  "  a  certain  Lawyer,  a  great  confidant  of  the  rebels 
in  the  time  of  their  reign,  upon  a  consult  held  amongst  them,  how  to 
dispose  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  then  in  their  hands,  with  great 
gravity  (forsooth)  declared  it  for  his  opinion,  '  that  they  should  bind 
him  out  to  some  good  Trade,  so  that  he  might  eat  his  bread  honestly,'  " 
He  was,  however,  "  permitted  to  depart  the  land,  with  scarce  tolerable 
accommodations,  and  the  promise  of  a  (never-performed)  Pension  for 
his  future  support."  South  adds :  "  Those  were  his  words,  and  very 
extraordinary  they  were  indeed.  Nevertheless  they  could  not  hinder  him 
from  being  made  a  Judge  in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  II. — A  Practice 
not  unusual  in  the  Courts  of  some  Princes,  to  encourage  and  prefer  their 
mortal  enemies  before  their  honest  Friends."  On  the  Restoration,  in 
1660,  Henry  returned  to  England  with  his  brothers;  but  he  died  at 
Whitehall  on  September  13th,  following,  of  the  small-pox,  "by  the 
great  negligence  of  the  doctors."  Pcpys  saw  the  King  in  Whitehall 
gardens,  in  purple  mourning  for  his  brother."  He  was  intcncd  in 
Henry  VII.'s  Chapel  at  Westminster,  whither  his  remains  were  con- 
veyed by  water  from  Somerset  House. 


St.  James's  Palace. 

This  Palace,  more  remarkable  for  its  historical  associations  than  for  its 
architectural  character,  is  situate  on  the  north  side  St.  James's  Park,  and 
occupies  the  site  of  a  hospital,  founded  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
for  leprous  females,  and  dedicated  to  St.  James ;  it  was  endowed  by 
the  citizens  with  lands,  and  Edward  I.  granted  to  the  foundation  thft 
privilege  of  an  annual  Fair,  to  be  held  on  the  eve  of  St.  James  and  si:i 
following  days.  The  house  was  rebuilt  by  Berkynge,  abbot  of  West- 
minster, in  Henry  III.'s  reign:  and  its  perpetual  custody  was  granted 
by  Henry  VI.  to  Eton  College.  Henry  VIII.  obtained  the  hospital  in 
exchange  for  Chattisham  and  other  lands  in  Suffolk :  he  then  dismissed 
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the  inmates,  pensioned  the  sisterhood ;  and  having  pulled  down  the 
ancient  structure,  "  purchased  all  the  meadows  about  St.  James's,  for  a 
parke."  "  The  Manor  House,"  as  it  was  then  called,  is  believed  to  have 
been  planned  by  Holbein,  and  built  under  the  direction  of  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex.  Henry's  gatehouse  and  turrets  face  St.  James's-strect. 
It  was  occasionally  occupied  by  Henry  as  a  semi-rural  residence,  down 
to  the  period  when  Wolsey  surrendered  Whitehall  to  the  Crown. 
Edward  and  Elizabeth  rarely  resided  at  St.  James's :  but  Mary  made  it 
the  place  of  her  gloomy  retirement  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
Philip  of  Spain :  here  she  expired.  The  Manor  House,  with  all  its 
appurtenances,  except  the  park  and  the  mews,  were  granted  by  James  I. 
to  his  son  Henry  in  1610  ;  at  whose  death,  in  1612,  they  reverted  to 
the  Crown.  Charles  I.  enlarged  the  palace,  and  most  of  his  children 
(including  Charles  H.)  were  bcm  in  it.  In  the  chapel  of  the  hospital, 
Charles  I.  attended  divine  service  on  the  morning  of  his  execution, 
and  "  from  hence  the  king  walked  through  the  Park,  guarded  with 
a  regiment  of  foot  and  partisans,  to  Whitehall."  The  Queen's  Chapel 
was  built  for  Catherine  of  Braganza,  who  first  heard  mass  there  on 
Sunday,  September  21st,  1662,  when  Lady  Castlemaine,  though  a  Pro- 
testant, and  the  King's  avowed  mistress,  attended  her  as  one  of  her 
maids  of  honour.  Pepys  describes  "  the  fine  altar  ornaments,  the  fryers 
in  their  habits,  and  the  priests  with  their  fine  crosses." 

At  "  St.  James's  House"  Monk  resided  while  planning  the  Restora- 
tion. In  the  old  bedchamber,  now  the  ante-chamber  to  the  levee- 
room,  was  born  James  (the  old  Pretender),  the  son  of  James  II.  by 
Mary  of  Modena :  the  bed  stood  close  to  the  back  stairs,  and  favoured 
the  scandal  of  the  chil  I  being  conveyed  in  a  warming-pan  to  the  Queen's 
bed.  During  the  Civil  Wars,  St.  James's  became  the  prison-house,  for 
nearly  three  years,  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  Duke  of  Gloucester  and 
the  Princess  Elizabeth:  on  April  20,  1648,  the  Duke  of  York  escaped 
from  the  palace-garden  in  tiie  Park,  through  the  Spring  Garden,  to  a 
hackney-coach  in  waiting  for  him ;  and  in  female  disguise,  he  reached  a 
Dutch  vessel  below  Gravescnd.  After  the  Restoration,  the  Duke 
occupied  St.  James's  ;  here  the  Duke  slept  the  night  before  his  coro- 
nation, and  next  morning  proceeded  to  AVhitehall.  On  December 
18,  1688,  William  Prince  of  Orange  came  to  St.  James's,  where, 
three  days  afterwards,  the  peers  assembled,  and  the  household  and 
other  officers  of  the  abdicated  sovereign  laid  down  their  badges.  Evelyn 
says :  "  All  the  world  goes  to  see  the  Prince  at  St.  James's,  where 
there  is  a  greate  court.  Tiiere  I  saw  him :  he  is  very  stately,  serious, 
and  reserved."    King  William  occasionally  held  councils  here:  but  it 
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'ras  not  until  after  the  burning  of  Whitehall,  in  1697,  that  this  Palace 
became  used  for  state  ceremonies,  whence  dates  tbe  Court  of  St.  James's. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  apartments  is  the  Tapestry  Room,  hung 
with  gorgeous  tapestry  made  for  Charles  II.,  and  representing  the 
amours  of  Venus  and  Mars.  The  stone  Tudor  arch  of  the  fire- 
place is  sculptured  with  the  letters  H.  A.  (Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn), 
united  by  a  true  lover's  knot,  surmounted  by  a  regal  crown ;  also  the 
lily  of  France,  the  Tudor  portcullis,  and  the  rose  of  Lancaster. 

Scandalous  stories  are  related  of  the  conduct  of  the  mistresses  of 
George  I.  and  II.  in  St.  James's  Palace.  The  Duchess  of  Kendal,  the 
German  mistress  of  King  George  I.,  and  Miss  Brett,  the  English 
mistress  of  the  same  King,  had  apartments  there;  the  Duchess  of 
Kendal's  rooms  were  on  the  ground-floor  towards  the  garden.  Three 
of  the  King's  grand-daughters  were  lodged  in  the  palace  at  the  same 
time;  and  Anne,  the  eldest,  a  woman  of  most  imperious  and  ambitious 
nature,  soon  came  to  words  with  the  English  mistress  of  her  grand- 
father. When  the  King  set  out  for  Hanover,  Miss  Brett,  it  appears, 
ordered  a  door  to  be  broken  out  of  her  apartment  into  the  palace 
garden.  The  Princess  Anne,  offended  at  her  freedom,  and  not  choos- 
ing such  a  companion  in  her  walks,  ordered  the  door  to  be  walled  up 
again.  Miss  Brett  as  promptly  reversed  that  command;  and  while 
bricks  and  words  were  bandied  about,  the  King  died  suddenly,  and 
the  empire  of  the  imperious  mistresses  was  at  an  end. 

Mrs.  Howard  (afterwards  Countess  of  Sufl^olk),  the  mistrese  of 
George  II.,  had  apartments  here,  the  same  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Duchess  of  Kendal.  The  King  was  not  allowed  to  retain  undisturbed 
possession  of  his  mistress.  Mr.  Howard  went  one  night  into  the  quad- 
rangle of  St.  James's,  and  before  the  Guards  and  other  audience  voci- 
ferously demanded  his  wife  to  be  restored  to  him.  He  was,  however, 
soon  thrust  out,  and  just  as  soon  soothed — selling  (as  Walpole  had 
heard)  his  noisy  honour  and  the  possession  of  his  wife  for  a  pension  of 
1 200/.  a  year. 

Sometimes  these  strange  c'.oings  were  checked.  The  Queen  had  an 
obscure  window  at  St.  James's,  that  looked  into  a  dark  passage,  lighted 
only  by  a  single  lamp  at  night,  which  looked  upon  Mrs.  Howard's 
apartment.  Lord  Chesterfield,  one  Twelfth  Night  at  Court,  had  won 
so  large  a  sum  of  money,  that  he  thought  it  imprudent  to  carry  it 
home  in  the  dark,  and  deposited  it  with  the  mistress.  Thence  the 
Queen  inferred  great  intimacy;  and  aftenvards.  Lord  Chesterfield 
could  obtain  no  favour  at  Court ;  and  finding  himself  desperate,  went 
into  opposition. 
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Though  named  from  the  adjoining  town,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  SL 
Margaret,  "S^^estminster.  The  original  mansion  was  purchased  (with  the 
grounds,  six  acres)  by  King  William  III.,  in  1691,  of  Daniel  Finch, 
second  Earl  of  Nottingham.  In  the  following  November  the  house  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  King  narrowly  escaped  being  burned 
in  his  bed.  After  Sir  Heneage  Finch's  advancement  to  the  peerage,  the 
mansion  was  called  "  Nottingham  House,"  of  which  the  north  wing  is 
part.  King  William  held  councils  in  this  palace ;  its  decoration  was  the 
favourite  amusement  of  Queen  Mary ;  and  it  was  next  fitted  up  for 
Queen  Anne,  for  whom  was  built  the  Banqueting  House,  in  the  gar- 
dens. George  II.  and  Queen  Caroline  passed  most  of  their  time  here. 
In  the  palace  died  Queen  Mary  and  Kiiig  Wilham ;  Queen  Anne  and 
Prince  George;  and  George  II.  Some  of  the  State  Apartments  are 
hung  with  tapestry,  and  have  painted  ceilings,  and  carvings  by  Gibbons. 
The  closet  of  William  III.  contained  his  writing-table  and  escritoire; 
and  the  Patchwork  Closet  had  its  walls  and  chairs  covered  with  ta- 
pestry, worked  by  Queen  Mary,  During  the  reign  of  George  III.  the 
palace  was  forsaken  by  the  Sovereign.  The  Princess  of  Wales  and  her 
aged  mother  resided  here.  Queen  Victoria  was  born  here,  and  held 
here  her  first  Council. 

At  Kensington  Palace  the  Princess  Victoria  received  the  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  William  IV.,  as  described  in  the  Diaries  of  a  Lady  of 
Quality:  "June,  1837.  On  the  20th,  at  2  A.M.,  the  scene  closed,  and 
in  a  very  short  time  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Conyng- 
ham,  the  Chamberlain,  set  out  to  announce  the  event  to  their  young 
Sovereign.  They  reached  Kensington  Palace  at  about  five ;  they  knocked, 
they  rang,  they  thumped  for  a  considerable  time  before  they  could  rouse 
the  porter  at  the  gates;  they  were  again  kept  waiting  in  the  courtyard, 
then  turned  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  they  seemed  forgotten 
by  everybody.  They  rang  the  bell,  desired  that  the  attendant  of  the 
Princess  Victoria  might  be  sent  to  inform  H.R.H.  that  they  requested 
an  audience  on  business  of  importance.  After  another  delay,  and 
another  ringing  to  inquire  the  cause,  the  attendant  was  summoned,  who 
stated  that  the  Princess  was  in  such  a  sweet  sleep  she  could  not  venture 
to  disturb  her.  Then  they  said,  '  We  are  come  to  the  Queen  on  business 
of  State,  and  even  her  sleep  must  give  way  to  that.'  It  did:  and  to 
prove  that  she  did  not  keep  them  waiting,  in  a  few  minutes  she  came 
into  the  room  in  a  loose  white  nightgown  and  shawl,  her  nightcap 
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thrown  off,  and  her  hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders — her  feet  in  slippery 
tears  in  her  eyes,  but  perfectly  collected  and  dignified. 

"  The  first  act  of  the  reign  was  of  course  the  summoning  of  the 
Council,  and  most  of  the  summonses  were  not  received  till  after  the 
early  hour  fixed  for  its  meeting.  The  Queen  was,  upon  the  opening  of 
the  ^oors,  found  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table.  She  received  first  the 
homage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who,  I  suppose,  was  not  King  of 
Hanover  when  he  knelt  to  her ;  the  Duke  of  Sussex  rose  to  perform  the 
same  ceremony,  but  the  Queen,  with  admirable  grace,  stood  up,  and, 
preventing  him  from  kneeling,  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  The  crowd 
was  so  great,  the  arran;j:ements  were  so  ill-made,  that  my  brothers  told 
me  the  scene  of  swearing  allegiance  to  their  young  Sovereign  was  more 
like  that  of  the  bidding  at  an  auction  than  anything  else." 

Kensington  Gardens,  "not  exhilarating,  yet  alive  and  pleasant," 
contain  some  interesting  memorials:  the  old  sun-dial,  attributed  to 
Gibbons,  was  stolen  in  1855. 

Carlton  House. 

This  royal  mansion,  which  existed  little  more  than  a  century,  occupied 
that  portion  of  Waterloo-place  which  is  south  of  Pall  Mall.  It  was 
originally  built  for  Lord  Carlton,  in  1 709 :  becjucathed  by  him  to  his 
nephew.  Lord  Burlington,  the  arcliitect,  and  purchased,  in  1732,  by 
Frederic  Prince  of  Wales,  fither  of  George  IIL:  here  the  Princess  of 
Wales  died  in  1772.  Kent  laid  out  the  grounds  for  Lord  Burlington: 
they  extended  along  the  south  side  of  Pall  Mall,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  in  imitation  of  Pope's  garden  at  Twickenham,  with  numerous 
bowers,  grottoes,  and  terminal  busts.  The  property  was  assigned  as 
the  residence  of  the  Prince— afterwards  George  IV. — in  1783,  when 
great  alterations  were  made  under  Holland. 

Horace  Walpole  writes,  Sept.  17,  17S5:  "We  went  to  see  the 
Prince's  new  palace  in  Pall  Mall,  and  were  charmed.  It  will  be  the 
most  perfect  in  Europe.  There  is  an  august  simplicity  that  astonished 
me.  You  cannot  call  it  magnificent ;  it  is  the  taste  and  propriety  that 
strike.  Every  ornament  is  at  a  proper  distance,  and  not  one  too  large, 
but  all  delicate  ;nul  new,  with  more  freedom  and  variety  than  Greek 
ornaments  [designed  by  Gobert]  .  .  .  and  there  are  three  most  spacious 
apartments,  all  looking  on  the  lovely  garden,  a  terrene,  a  state  apart- 
ment, and  an  attic.  The  portico,  vestibule,  hall,  and  staircase  will 
be  superb,  and,  to  my  taste,  full  of  perspectives:  the  jewel  of  all  is  a 
small  music-room,  that  opens  into  a  green  recess,  and  winding  walk  of 
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the  gardens.  In  all  the  fairy  tales  you  have  seen,  you  never  was  in 
80  pretty  a  scene,  Madam  [Countess  of  Ossory].  I  forgot  to  tell  you 
how  admirably  all  the  carving,  stucco,  and  ornaments  are  executed; 
but  whence  the  money  is  to  come  I  conceive  not,  all  the  tin  mines  in 
Cornwall  could  not  pay  a  quarter.  How  sick  one  shall  be  after  this 
chaste  palace  of  Mr.  Adam's  gingerbread  and  sippets  of  embroidery !" 

The  main  front  had  a  central  Corinthian  portico.  The  most  impor- 
tant point  for  notice  as  to  the  interior  of  Carlton  House,  is  the  absence 
of  the  Louis  Quinze  style.  The  Carlton  House  chair  and  table  are  re- 
membered. The  conservatory,  said  to  be  in  imitation  of  a  cathedral,  or 
Henry  VU.'s  chapel,  was  equally  suggestive  of  Roslyn  Chapel :  the  ribs  of 
the  fan-tracery  filled  in  with  stained  glass. 

Here  was  a  remarkably  fine  collection  of  arms  and  costumes,  includ- 
ing two  swords  of  Charles  I.;  swords  of  Columbus  and  Marlborough, 
and  a  couteau-de-chasse  used  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden.  Carlton 
House  was  sumptuously  furnished  for  the  Prince's  ill-starred  marriage : 
here  was  bom  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  ceremonial  of  conferring 
the  Regency  was  enacted  at  Carlton  House  with  great  pomp  in  181 1, 
and  on  June  19  following,  the  Prince  Regent  gave  here  a  superb  supper 
to  2000  guests ;  a  stream  with  gold  and  silver  fish  flowing  through  a 
marble  canal  down  the  centre  table.    In  1827  the  palace  was  removed. 


The  Archicpiscopal  Palace,  Croydon. 

The  manor  of  Croydon  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  William  the 
Conqueror  to  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  who  is  supposed  to  have  founded 
the  archicpiscopal  palace;  though  Robert  Kilwardby  is  the  first  prelate 
who  is  certainly  known  to  have  resided  at  Croydon,  whence  he  dated, 
September  4th,  1 273,  a  mandate  for  holding  a  convocation  at  the  New 
Temple,  ir.  London.  Several  succeeding  prelates,  in  the  same  and  the 
following  century,  were  occasionally  resident  here;  and  among  them 
Archbishop  Courtney,  who  received  the  pall  with  great  solemnity  in 
the  principal  chamber,  or  great  hall,  of  his  manor  of  Croydon,  May  14, 
1382.  Thomas  Arundel,  the  next  archbishop,  probably  built  the 
guai d-chamber,  which  bears  his  anns:  in  his  custody  King  James  I.  of 
Scotland  was  detained  here.  Cardinal  Stafford,  who  obtained  the  see 
in  1443,  either  rebuilt  or  n-paired  the  great  hall.  Archbisiiop  Cranmer 
also  repaired  the  palace.  During  his  prelacy,  Croydon  became  tlie 
scene  of  the  trial  or  judicial  examination  of  John  Frith,  accused  of 
heresy  before  Cromwell,  Cranmer,  and  others,  for  maintaining  certain 
doctrines  which  the  archbishop  himself,  secretly,  and  afterwai-cis  openly, 
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professed.  Frith,  refusing  to  recant,  was  burnt  in  Smithfield,  July  23, 
1534.  Cranmer  is  said  to  have  had  no  hand  in  the  Bill  of  Attainder 
against  the  Duke  of  Norfolk;  but  recent  historians  prove  that  Cranmer, 
after  being  present  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  three  several  days  on 
which  the  iniquitous  Bill  against  the  Duke  was  read,  had  retreated  for 
quiet  to  Croydon,  where  he  was  when  he  received  a  summons  to  attend 
his  royal  master  in  his  last  agonies. 

Archbishop  Parker  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  at  his  palace  of 
Croydon  for  seven  days  in  July,  1573.  In  April  1587,  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton  was  appointed  Lord  Chancellor,  through  the  recommendation 
of  Archbishop  Whitgift,  and  the  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  him  iit 
the  gallery  of  the  palace  at  Croydon.  During  the  interregnum,  the 
palace  and  lands  were  let,  for  forty  pounds  a  year,  to  Charles,  Earl  of 
Nottingham.  In  1652,  the  estate  was  granted  to  Sir  William  Brereton, 
Bart.,  who  died  1661 :  while  he  held  the  palace,  it  was  said  that  he  was 
"  a  notable  man  at  a  thanksgiving-dinner,  having  terrible  long  teeth, 
and  a  prodigious  stomach,  to  turn  the  Archbishop's  chapel  into  a  kit- 
chen, and  to  swallow  up  that  palace  and  lands  at  a  morsel." 

After  the  Restoration,  Archbishop  Juxon  repaired  and  restored  the 
palace.  Archbishop  Herring  vastly  improved  and  adorned  it :  he  was 
the  last  prelate  who  resided  at  Croydon ;  and  the  palace  having  been 
deseiled  for  more  than  twenty  yeai-s,  became  greatly  dilapidated,  was 
sold  in  1780,  and  the  mansion  and  estate  of  Addington  Park  were  pur- 
chased in  lieu  of  it. 

Croydon  Park  was  held  by  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury:  among 
the  Keepers  was  William  Walworth,  Mayor  of  London,  who  contri- 
buted greatly  to  the  extinction  of  the  rebellion  of  Wat  Tyler,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  Walworth  was  appointed  to  the  Keepership  by 
Archbishop  Courtney  in  1382.  In  Croydon  church,  founded  in  the 
Saxon  era,  are  monuments  to  several  Archbishops  of  Canterbury.  The 
present  church  was  commenced  by  Archbishop  Courtney,  and  com- 
pleted by  Archbishop  Chichcley.  It  had  originally  very  fine  painted 
windows,  which,  in  the  time  of  the  Rebellion,  one  Blepe  was  hired  for 
half-a-crown  per  day  to  break  !  In  the  church  are  the  effigies  of  these 
archbishops :  Grindal,  in  his  scarlet  robes ;  Sheldon,  in  his  robes  and 
mitre,  designed  and  executed  by  the  City  mason  and  his  English  work- 
men :  the  tombs  of  ^^^^ke,  Potter,  and  Hen-ing  ;  and  Whitgift,  in  the 
act  of  prayer.  Here  lies  Dr.  Richard  Phillips,  the  vicar,  who,  preaching 
at  St.  Paul's,  against  printing,  exclaimed:  "  We  [the  Roman  Catholics] 
must  root  out  Printing,  or  Printing  will  root  out  us !"  Dr.  Clewer, 
collated  in  1O80,  by  Charles  II.,  was  of  criminal  character,  and  had 
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been  tried  once,  and  burnt  in  the  hand  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  stealing  a 
silver  cup :  he  was  robbed  on  the  Acton  road,  when  the  Doctor,  not 
having  a  farthing  about  him,  lost  his  gown  at  a  game  of  all-fours  with 
the  footpad,  and  had  to  go  home  without  his  canonicals.  Barkley,  who 
wrote  the  Ship  of  Fools,  and  was  successively  a  Benedictine  monk  at 
Ely,  and  a  Franciscan  at  Canterbury,  was  buried  in  the  churchyard, 
where  lay  one  William  Burnet,  with  this  inscription : 

"What  is  Man? 
To-day  he's  ilrest  in  Gold  and  Silver  bright ; 
Wrapt  in  a  Shroud  bt^fore  to-morrow  night : 
To-day  he's  feasting  on  delicious  food  ; 
To-morrow,  nothing  eat  can  do  him  good ;  . 

To-day  he's  nice,  and  scorns  to  feed  on  crumbs, 
In  a  few  days  himself  a  dish  for  worms : 
To-day  he's  honour'd,  and  in  great  esteem ; 
To-morrow  not  <a  beggar  values  him  : 
To-day  he  rises  from  a  velvet  bed ; 
To-morrow  lies  in  one  that's  made  of  lead : 
To-day  his  house,  tho'  large,  he  thinks  too  small  ; 
To-morrow  can  command  no  house  at  all : 
To-day  he's  twenty  servants  at  his  gate; 
To-morrow  scarcely  one  will  deign  to  wait: 
To-day  perfumed,  and  sweet  as  is  the  rose ; 
To-morrow  stinks  in  everybody's  nose  : 
To-day  he's  grand,  majestic,  all  delight; 
Ghastly  and  pale  before  to-morrow  night. 
Now,  when  you've  wrote  and  said  whate'er  you  can, 
This  is  the  best  that  you  can  say  of  Man." 


The  Minories, 

The  street  which  extends  from  Aldgate  to  the  Tower  has  the  name  of 
Minories,  derived  from  Sorores  Miiiores  (Minoresses),  a  convent  of 
nuns,  denominated  Clares,  from  their  foundress,  St.  Clara.  It  was 
founded  by  Blanche,  widow  of  Henry  le  Gros,  King  of  Navarre,  married 
to  Edmund,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby,  brother  to  King 
Edward  L  In  the  year  1515,  we  arc  informed  by  Stow,  that  a  pesti- 
lence being  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  there  died  in  this  convent  twenty- 
seven  nuns,  besides  lay  sisters  and  servants  of  the  monastery.  There 
were  interred  in  its  church  the  Queen  Dowager  Isabella,  wife  of 
Edward  II.;  as  also  Bishop  Gierke,  who  in  1531,  presented  that  re- 
markable copy  of  the  King's  book  against  Luther  to  the  Pope,  which 
obtained  for  Henry  VIII.  the  name  of  "  Defender  of  the  Faith."  This 
embassy,  it  is  supposed,  paved  the  way  to  a  bishopric,  as  another  seems 
to  have  occasioned  his  death.     For  when,  in  1533,  it  was  debated  in 
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convocation  whether  a  marriage  with  a  brother's  widow  was  contrary 
to  the  divine  law,  and  indispensable  by  the  Pope,  supposing  no  issue, 
and,  again,  whether  the  marriage  between  Prince  Arthur  and  Katharine 
had  been  properly  consummated ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  of  the  council 
who,  on  the  first  question,  refused  to  vote  against  the  Queen,  and  the 
only  one  who,  on  the  second  point,  act':ally  voted  in  her  behalf.  Not- 
withstanding his  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Henry  VIII.,  this  King 
gave  him  the  monastery  in  the  "  Minories,"  then  recently  become  vested 
in  the  Crown.  This  prelate  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  in 
Germany,  as  he  was  journeying  towards  Cleves,  and  having  returned 
with  great  diflTiculty  to  London,  died  the  following  year,  1544,  and  was 
buried  in  the  abbey  of  the  "Sorores  Minorcs,"  before  its  actual  suppres- 
sion and  sun-ender.  The  land  belonging  to  the  abbey  reverted  to  the 
Crown;  and  in  the  following  reign,  Edward  VI.,  it  was  again  given  to 
Henry  Grey,  the  father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  who  was  created  Duke  of 
Suffolk  in  1551,  and  beheaded  in  1553.  "  In  place  of  this  house  of 
nuns,"  says  Stow,  "is  now  built  divers  fair  and  large  storehouses  for 
armour  and  habiliments  of  war,  with  divers  workhouses  working  for  the 
same  purpose."  There  was  built  also  on  the  site  of  the  monastery  the 
parish  church  of  Holy  Trinity,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Minories:  the 
parish,  which  was  formerly  the  close  of  a  religious  house,  is  without  tiie 
walls  of  London,  although  in  the  Liberty  of  the  Tower  of  London.  It 
contains  a  handsome  monument,  supposed  of  alabaster,  with  the  figures 
of  Sir  John  Pelham  and  his  wife,  together  with  their  son,  all  kneeling  j 
It  bears  the  following  inscription : 

"  Deatlie  first  did  strike  Sir  John,  here  tombd  in  claye. 
And  then  enforst  his  sonne  to  follow  faste ; 
Of  Pelham's  line,  this  Knyghte  was  chiefe  and  stay, 
By  this,  behold  !  all  fleshe  must  dye  at  lastc. 
But  Blctsowe's  lord,  thy  sister  most  may  moane 
Both  mate  and  sonne  hathe  left  her  here  alone. 
Sir  John  Pelham,  dyed  Oct.  13,  1580. 
Oliver  Pelham,  his  sonne,  dyed  Jan.  19,  1584." 

There  is  a  supposition  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  was  ^Vardcn  of 
the  Mint  in  1 704,  and  afterwards  Master  AV^orker  of  the  same  place, 
lived  for  a  short  period  in  Haydon-square,  which  is  in  the  parish  ;  and 
there  is  also  in  this  square  a  spring  of  pure  water  of  the  most  admirable 
purity  and  binlliancy,  which  was  the  convent  fountain.  Some  bones, 
taken  from  the  plains  of  Culloden,  are  deposited  in  the  churchyard, 
bearing  the  date  174.5;  and  in  the  church  is  placcxi  a  head,  taken 
from  a  body  which  evidently  had  suffered  decapitation,  although  it  is 
impossible  to  discover  now  the  name  of  its  possessor. 
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In  1 8,153,  daring  excavations  in  the  square,  was  found  a  stone  sarco- 
phagus of  the  late  Roman  period,  sculptured  with  fruit,  a  mcdallic  bust, 
and  foliage,  and  containing  a  leaden  coffin  with  the  remains  of  a  child: 
the  sarcophagus  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 

Francis  Osborne  records  (1701),  that  he  heard  William,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  relate,  with  much  regret,  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Lord 
Cobham,  died  in  a  room  ascended  by  a  ladder,  at  a  poor  woman's  house 
in  the  Minories,  formerly  his  laundress,  rather  of  hunger  than  any  more 
natural  disease. 

The  Minories  weapons  do  not  appear  to  have  ranked  very  high,  to 
judge  by  the  following  comparison,  in  one  of  Dryden's  prefaces:  "  He 
who  works  dully  on  a  story,  without  moving  laughter  in  a  comedy,  or 
raising  concernments  in  a  serious  play,  is  no  more  to  be  counted  a  good 
poet,  than  a  gunsmith  of  the  Minories  is  to  be  compared  with  the  best 
workmen  of  the  town ;"  so  that,  when  the  Spa  Fields  rioters,  in  1816, 
plundered  the  shops  of  the  gunsmiths  on  their  way  to  "  summon  the 
Tower,"  they  reckoned  without  their  host. 


Sion  House,  Isleworth. 

Upon  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames,  opposite  Richmond  Gardens,  is 
the  scat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  called  Sion,  from  a  nunnery 
of  Bridgetines,  of  the  same  name,  originally  founded  at  Twickenham  by 
Henry  V.,  in  1414,  .and  removed  to  this  spot  in  1432.  The  conventual 
association  consisted  of  sixty  nuns,  exclusive  of  the  abbess,  thirteen 
priests,  four  deacons,  and  eight  lay-brethren ;  the  whole  thus  corre- 
sponding, in  point  .of  number,  with  the  apostles  and  seventy-two  dis- 
ciples of  Christ.  Many  irregularities  existed  in  this  foundation ;  on 
which  account  it  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  larger  monastic  institu- 
tions that  was  suppressed  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

After  the  Dissolution  of  the  convent,  in  1532,  it  continued  in  the 
Crown  during  the  remainder  of  Henry's  reign  ;  and  the  King  confined 
here  his  unfortunate  Queen,  Catherine  Howard,  from  Nov.  14,  1541, 
to  her  being  examined  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  confessing 
the  looseness  of  her  life:  she  was  executed  with  Lady  Rochford, 
Feb.  12,  1542  Edward  VI.  granted  the  estate  to  his  uncle,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset,  who,  in  1547,  began  to  build  this  magnificent  structure, 
and  finished  the  shell  of  it  nearly  as  it  now  remains.  It  is  of  white 
stone,  quadrangular  form,  with  a  square  turret  at  each  angle,  the  roof 
flat  and  embattled.  In  the  centre  is  an  inclosed  area,  eighty  feet  square^ 
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now  laid  out  as  a  flower-garden.  The  gardens  were  inclosed  by  high 
walls  before  the  east  and  west  fronts,  and  were  laid  out  in  a  grand 
manner,  but  so  as  to  insure  stately  privacy,  thus  depriving  the  house  of 
all  prospect.  To  remedy  this  inconvenience,  the  Protector  built  a  high 
triangular  teirace  in  the  angle  between  the  walls  of  the  two  gardens : 
this,  by  his  enemies,  was  afterwards  called  a  fortification,  and  adduced 
as  one  proof  among  others,  of  his  having  formed  a  design  dangerous  to 
the  liberties  of  the  King  and  people.  The  Duke  was  executed,  Jan.  22, 
1552.  The  King  gives,  in  his  Journal,  several  particulars  of  the  charges 
against  his  uncle,  but  dismisses  his  death  in  the  most  heartless  mannei . 
"  The  Duke  of  Somerset  had  his  head  cut  off  upon  Tower  Hill,  be- 
tween 8  and  9  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Sion  was  now  forfeited,  and  the  house,  which  was  given  to  John, 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  then  became  the  residence  of  his  son,  Lord 
Guildford  Dudley,  and  of  his  daughter-in-law,  the  unfortunate  Lady 
Jane  Grey:  she  resided  at  Sion  when  the  Dukes  of  Northumberland 
and  Suffolk,  and  her  husband,  came  to  prevail  upon  her  to  accept  the 
fatal  present  of  the  Cro^vn ;  and  hence  she  was  conducted,  as  then  usual 
on  the  accession  of  the  Sovereign,  to  reside  some  time  in  the  Tower. 

The  Duke  being  beheaded  in  1553,  Sion  House  reverted  to  the 
Crown.  Queen  Mary  restored  it  to  the  Bridgetines,  who  possessed  it 
till  they  were  finally  expelled  by  Elizabeth.  In  1604,  Sion  House  was 
granted  to  Heniy  Percy,  ninth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  considera- 
tion of  his  eminent  services.  His  son,  Algernon,  employed  Inigo  Jones 
to  new  face  the  inner  court  and  finish  the  Great  Hall.  In  1682, 
Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset,  having  married  the  only  child  of  Joceline, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  Sion  House  became  his  property.  He  lent 
the  house  to  the  Princess  Anne,  who  resided  here  during  her  misunder- 
standing with  Queen  Mary.  Upon  the  Duke's  death,  in  1 748,  his  son, 
Algernon,  gave  Sion  House  to  Sir  Hugh  and  Lady  Elizabeth  Smithson, 
his  son-in-law  and  daughter,  afterwards  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland. 

The  house  has  a  magnificent  interior,  with  treasures  of  ancient 
and  modem  sculpture ;  and  a  fine  collection  of  royal  and  noble  por- 
traits. Those  of  the  Stuart  family  are  placed  in  the  apartments 
in  which  the  ill-fated  Charles  had  so  many  tender  interviews  with 
his  children,  after  the  latter  were  committed  to  the  charge  of 
Lord  Algernon  Percy,  and  removed  to  Sion  House  in  August,  1646. 
The  Earl  treated  them  with  parental  attention,  and  obtained  a  grant  of 
Parliament  for  the  King  to  be  allowed  to  see  them ;  and  in  consequence 
of  the  indulgence,  Chailes,  who  was  then  under  restraint  at  Hampton 
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Court,  often  dined  with  his  family  at  Sion  House.  The  Duke  of  York 
was,  at  that  period,  about  fourteen  years  of  age ;  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
twelve;  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  seven.  The  portrait  of  the 
Princess,  in  the  Sion  collection,  is  believed  to  be  the  only  picture  extant 
of  this  lady. 
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One  of  the  finest  historic  houses  in  the  environs  of  London  is  Ham 
House,  in  the  possession  of  the  Dysart  family,  situated  upon  low  ground, 
near  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  and  opposite  to  the  classic  shore  of  Ted- 
dington.  This  mansion  is  a  very  curious  specimen  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  time  of  James  I.  It  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas 
Vavasor,  Knt.,  who,  in  i6ti,  was  appointed  judge  of  the  then  newly- 
constituted  Marshal's  court,  conjointly  with  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  the 
solicitor-general,  and  afterwards  lord  chancellor.  The  date  of  the 
house,  1 6 10,  and  vivat  rex,  are  carved  on  the  principal  entrance- 
door.  The  house  is  surrounded  with  majestic  elms  and  groves  of 
Scotch  firs.  The  mansion  is  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone  finishings. 
The  gardens  have  been  but  little  altered  since  they  were  originally 
formed ;  terrace  above  terrace  slope  towards  the  river  ;  and  Ham  Walks 
have  been  celebrated  by  several  of  our  poets.  On  the  principal  faijade 
of  the  house,  and  the  garden  walls,  is  a  series  of  well-sculptured  busts 
in  niches.  In  the  centre  is  a  large  hall,  surrounded  by  an  open  gallery; 
the  balustrades  of  the  grand  staircase  are  of  walnut  tree,  ornamented  with 
military  trophies.  The  great  statesman  and  general,  John,  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  Greenwich,  was  born  here.  James  II.  was  ordered  to  retire 
to  Ham  House,  on  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  Lotidon,  but 
thinking  himself  too  near  the  metropolis,  he  retired  precipitately  into 
France.  Some  of  the  apartments  are  lined  with  tapestry  and  rich 
hangings ;  and  are  left  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  they  were  in- 
habited by  the  Countess  of  Dysart,  who  refurnished  the  house  at  a 
great  expense  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second.  Many  things,  indeed, 
remind  us  of  those  times;  the  Stuart  arms  form  the  back  of  several  of 
the  fireplaces ;  the  paintings  are  mostly  of  that  era,  and  the  inlaid  floors 
and  tables  still  bear  the  cypher  of  the  countess.  Adjoining  the  entrance 
hall  is  a  small  chapel,  in  which  is  a  folio  prayer-book,  with  the  royal 
amis,  presented  by  Charles  II.  Within  a  small  picture-closet,  the 
coved  ceiling  painted  by  Verrio,  are  miniatures,  cabinet  pictures,  and 
articles  of  virtu.  Here  are  two  miniatures  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  one 
with  astonishing  elaborateness  of  dress,  embroidery,  and  pearls.     In  a 
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little  glazed  cabinet  are  miniatures  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden;  Marj 
d'Este,  second  wife  of  James  II.  ;  Louis  XIV.  when  a  child,  on  enamel, 
by  Petitot ;  together  with  a  small  lock  of  hair  from  the  decapitated  Earl 
of  Essex,  which  is  attached  to  one  ear-ring  that  was  originally  worn 
by  the  Duchess  of  Somerset,  the  Earl's  daughter. 

The  hangings  of  the  Tapestry-room  comprise  four  copies  of  Raphael's 
Cartoons,  possibly  wrought  at  Mortlake,  where  Sir  Francis  Crane 
established  a  tapestry  manufacture,  under  the  patronage  of  James  I. 
The  Queen's  Audience  Chamber  is  likewise  hung  with  tapestry  resem 
bling  the  Gobelin  manufacture — the  subjects  from  Watteau.  This 
room  is  called  the  Cabal  Chamber,  from  the  meetings  held  there  by  the 
despotic  ministers  of  Charles  II.,  whose  initials  form  "  Cabal."  In  the 
China  closet  is  an  original  picture  of  King  James  I.,  seated  in  an  arm- 
chair. The  prayer-book  of  the  celebrated  Lady  Rachel  Russell  is  kept 
in  one  of  the  drawing-rooms. 

In  the  Duchess  of  Lauderdale's  Apartments  almost  everything  re- 
mains in  the  same  order  as  when  tenanted  by  that  lady.  Besides  tlw* 
choice  portraits,  in  the  adjoining  room  is  the  arm-chair  (beneath  a  silken 
canopy,  now  pendent  in  tatters),  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  sit ; 
her  writing-desk,  tall  cane,  and  shorter  walking-stick  are  preserved  here. 
The  Picture  Gallery  is  hung  with  portraits,  mostly  by  Sir  Peter  Lely 
and  Vandyck.  The  curious  old  Library,  called  by  Dibdin  a  "  wonderful 
book  paradise,"  contains  fourteen  of  Caxton's  works.  Here  are  many 
documents  and  original  letters  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. ; 
also,  the  first  known  edition  of  the  Pastime  of  Pleasure,  by  Stephen 
Hawes,  printed  by  De  Worde,  in  1509 ;  and  from  the  same  press  is 
another  amatory  poem,  entitled  The  Comfort  of  Lovers,  by  Hawes,  of 
which  no  other  copy  is  known  to  be  extant. 

The  Countess  of  Dysart,  of  whom  here  is  a  most  lovely  portrait  by 
Vandyck,  came  to  have  so  much  power  over  the  Lord  Lauderdale, 
that  it  lessened  him  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  ;  for  he  delivered 
himself  up  to  all  her  humours  and  passions.  She  sold  all  places,  and  was 
wanting  in  no  methods  that  could  bring  her  money,  which  she  lavished 
out  in  a  most  profused  vanity.  She  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
mistress  of  the  Protector :  she  made  a  boast  to  her  husband,  that  when 
he  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  she  saved  him  from 
the  block  by  submitting  to  the  familiarities  of  Cromwell.  Burnet  says 
that  "  he  was  certainly  fond  of  her,  and  she  took  good  care  to  entertain 
him  in  it,"  and  that  "  his  intrigues  with  her  were  not  a  little  taken  notice 
of."  This  intimacy  subsequently  gave  so  much  offence  to  the  Puritans, 
that  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  visit*. 
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This  celebrated  mansion  is  chai  mingly  placed  upon  high  ground,  about 
two  miles  west  of  the  town,  in  a  beautiful  park,  between  the  Kensing- 
ton and  V  xbridge  roads.  The  upper  apartments  are  on  a  level  with  the 
stone  gallery  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  It  was  the  manor-house  of  Abbots 
Kensington,  built  in  1607,  for  Sir  Walter  Cope,  fi-om  wnom  it  de- 
scended to  his  son-in-law,  Henry  Rich,  first  Earl  of  Holland,  whence 
it  was  named  Holland  House.  The  Earl  was  twice  made  prisoner  here — 
by  Charles  I.,  in  1633,  for  his  challenging  Lord  Weston — and  by  the 
command  of  the  Parliament,  after  his  attempt  to  restore  the  King,  for 
which  he  was  beheaded  in  1 649.  Holland  House  was  next  occupied 
by  Fairfax,  as  his  head-quarters.  The  mansion  was,  however,  soon  re- 
stored to  the  Countess  of  Holland.  During  the  Protectorate,  "  in 
Oliver's  time,"  the  players  used  to  act  privately  here.  In  171(1,  the 
estate  passed  to  Addison,  the  Essayist,  by  his  marriage  with  Charlotte, 
Dowager  Countess  of  Holland  and  Warwick  ;  here  Addison  died,  June 
17,  1719:  having,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Edward  Young,  addressed  to  the 
dissolute  Earl  of  Wai^wick  these  solemn  words:  "  I  have  sent  for  you 
that  you  may  see  how  a  Christian  can  die !"  he  shortly  after  expired: 

"There  taught  us  how  to  live,  and— oh,  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge ! — taught  us  how  to  die." 

The  young  Earl  himself  died  in  1721.  Lord  Holland  died  here  July  i, 
1774  :  during  his  last  illness,  George  Selwyn  called  and  left  his  card; 
Selwyn  had  a  fondness  for  seeing  dead  bodies,  and  the  dying  lord,  fully 
comprehending  his  feeling,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "  If  Mr.  Selwyn 
calls  again,  show  him  up  ;  if  I  am  alive,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him, 
and  if  I  am  dead,  he  would  like  to  see  me."  Lord  Holland  (the 
famous  Whig),  called  on  Lord  Lansdowne  a  little  before  his  death,  and 
showed  him  his  epitaph  of  his  own  composition.  "  Here  lies  Henry 
Vassall  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  &c.,  who  was  drowned  while  sitting  in 
his  elbow-chair:"  he  died  in  Holland  House,  in  his  elbow-chair,  of 
water  in  the  chest. — Cimningham. 

About  the  year  1762,  the  estate  was  sold  to  Henry  Fox,  the  first 
Baron  Holland  of  that  name,  whose  second  son,  Charles  James  Fox, 
passed  his  early  years  at  Holland  House ;  and  here  lived  his  nephew, 
the  accomplished  peer,  at  whose  death,  in  1840,  the  estate  descended 
to  his  only  son,  by  whom  the  olden  character  of  the  mansion  and 
its  appurtenances  was  studiously  maintained. 
*  M 
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It  has  been  commonly  stated  and  belie-ted  that  Addison's  mnrriage 
with  the  Countess  of  Warwick  was  a  most  unhappy  match  ;  and  that, 
to  drown  his  sorrow  and  escape  from  his  termagant  wife,  he  would 
often  slip  away  from  Holland  House  to  the  "White  Horse  Inn,  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  Holland  Arms  Inn.  Here  Addison 
would  enjoy  his  favourite  dish  of  fillet  of  veal,  his  bottle,  and  perhaps 
a  friend.  Moreover,  Addison  is  accused  of  having  taught  Dryden  to 
drink,  so  as  to  hasten  his  end.  Pope  also  states  that  Addison  kept  such 
late  hours  that  he  was  compelled  to  quit  his  company.  But  both  these 
anecdotes  are  from  Spence's  medley  volume,  and  are  doubted ;  and 
•  they  have  done  much  injury  to  Addison's  character.  Miss  Aikin  (in 
her  Life  of  Addison),  endeavours  to  invalidate  these  imputations,  by 
reference  to  the  sobriety  of  Addison's  early  life.  He  had  a  remark- 
ably sound  constitution,  and  could,  probably,  sit  out  his  companions, 
and  stop  short  of  actual  intoxication  ;  indeed,  it  was  said  that  he  was 
only  warmed  into  the  utmost  brillancy  of  table  conversation  by  the 
time  that  Steele  had  rendered  himself  nearly  unfit  for  it.  The  idea  that 
domestic  unhappiness  led  him  to  contract  intoxication,  is  then  repu- 
diated ;  and  the  opposite  conclusion  supported  by  the  bequest  of  his 
whole  property  to  his  lady.  "  Is  it  conceivable,"  asks  Miss  Aikin, 
"  that  any  man  would  thus  '  give  and  hazard  all  he  had,'  even  to  his 
precious  only  child,  in  compliment  to  a  woman  who  should  have  rendered 
his  last  years  miserable  by  her  pride  and  petulance,  and  have  driven  him 
out  from  his  home,  to  pass  his  comfortless  evenings  in  the  gross  indul- 
gence of  a  tavern  ?" 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Sheridan,  which  has  more  the  semblance  of 
truth.  Nearly  opposite,  in  the  Kensington  road,  was  the  Adam  and 
Eve  public  house,  where  Sheridan,  on  his  way  to  and  from  Holland 
House,  regularly  stopped  for  a  dram  ;  and  there  he  ran  up  a  long  bill, 
which  Lord  Holland  had  to  pay. 

The  House,  designed  by  Thorpe,  is  in  plan  half  the  letter  H,  of  deep 
red  brick,  with  stone  finishings,  and  Elizabethan  character,  but  it  has  lost 
many  of  its  original  features.  The  Great  Staircase  and  the  Gilt  Room,  are 
of  the  time  of  James  I. ;  the  latter  is  mostly  by  Francis  Cleyn,  who  was 
much  employed  by  James  I.  and  Charles  I. :  the  ceiling  "  in  grotesque," 
by  CIcyn,  fell  down  during  the  minority  of  the  late  Lord  Holland;  the 
wainscot-panels  have  alternately  gold  fleurs-de-lis  on  blue,  within  palm 
branches ;  and  gold  croaslets  on  red,  encircled  with  laurel ;  with  the  arms 
of  the  Rich  and  Cope  families,  and  the  punning  motto,  Dit'tor  est  qui 
te  1 — who  more  rich  than  he  ?  The  entablature  has  a  painted  leaf  en- 
richment, wilii  gilt  acorns  between ;  the  compartments  of  the  two  fire- 
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places  are  painted  with  female  figures  and  bas-reliefs  from  the  antique 
fresco  of  the  Aldobrandini  Maniage,  executed  by  Cleyn,  and  not  un- 
worthy of  Parmegiano :  among  the  furniture  are  carved  and  gilt  shell- 
back chairs,  also  by  Cleyn,  and  a  table  from  the  Charter-house  hall. 
The  Library,  or  Long  Gallery,  forms  the  eastern  wing  of  the  mansion . 
the  collection  exceeds  18,000,  besides  MSS.  and  autographs,  including 
three  plays  of  Lope  de  Vega.  In  the  other  apartments  are  valuable 
pictures,  miniatures,  drawings,  sculptures ;  with  enriched  cabinets, 
vases,  cai-vings  in  ivory,  china,  filigree-work,  time-pieces,  &c.  In  the 
Ante-room  is  the  celebrated  collection  of  miniatures. 

Aubrey  relates  /ilo  supernatural  appearances  at  Holland  House;  the 
first  to  "  the  beautiful  Lady  Diana  Rich,  daughter  to  the  Earl  of 
Holland,  as  she  was  walking  in  her  father's  garden  at  Kensington,' 
when  she  "  met  with  her  own  apparition,  habit  and  everything,  as  in  a 
looking-glass  About  a  month  after,  she  died  of  the  small-pox." 
Aubrey's  second  story  is  that  the  third  daughter  of  Lord  Holland,  not 
long  after  her  marriage  with  the  first  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  "  had  some 
such  warning  of  approaching  dissolution." 

Holland  House  has  been  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  the  favourite 
resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of  painters  and  poets,  of  scholars,  philo- 
sophers, and  statesmen.  \\\  the  lifetime  of  Vassall  Lord  Holland  it  was 
the  meeting-place  of  "  the  Whig  Party  ;"  and  his  liberal  hospitality  made 
it  "  the  resort  not  only  of  the  most  interesting  persons  composing 
English  society,  literary,  philosophical,  and  political,  but  also  to  all  be- 
longing to  those  classes  who  ever  visited  this  country  from  abroad." 
{Lord  Brougham.)  "  Holland  House"  (says  Macaulay)  "  can  boast 
of  a  greater  number  of  inmates  distinguished  in  political  and  literary 
history  than  any  other  private  dwelling  in  England." 

Tickell  has  thus  elegantly  apostrophised  the  brave  old  house:— 

"Thou  hill,  wliosc  brow  the  antique  structures  grace, 
Reared  by  bold  chiefs  of  Warwick's  noble  race ; 
Why,  once  so  loved,  whene'er  thy  bower  appears, 
O'er  my  diin  eye-balls  glance  the  sudden  tears? 
How  sweet  were  once  thy  prospects  fresh  and  fair, 
Thy  sloping  walks  and  unpolluted  air; 
How  sweet  the  glooms  beneath  thine  aged  trees. 
Thy  noontide  shadow,  and  thine  evening  breeze  I 
His  image  thy  forsaken  bowers  restore ; 
Thy  walks  and  airy  prospects  charm  no  more  ; 
No  more  the  summer  in  thy  gloom's  allay  d, 
Thine  evening  breezes,  and  thy  noonday  shade." 

Mr.  John  Fisher  Murray,  in  his  Environs  of  London,  quotes  the  fol- 
lowing pleasing  tribute,  at  once  considerate  and  just,  to  the  memory 
of  the  social  and  con\  ersational  excellences  of  Lord  Holland :  it  is  from 
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the  pen  of  one  well  calculated  to  do  justice  to  his  memory;  while  it  is 
an  agreeable  picture  of  manneis  in  high  literary  life,  especially  that 
portion  of  it  more  particularly  associated  with  Holland  House: — 

"  Speaking  of  the  mansion,  the  writer  eloquently,  and  we  fear  pro- 
phetically, says :  '  Yet  a  few  years,  and  the  shades  and  structures  may 
follow  their  illustrious  masters.  Tlit  wonderful  city  which,  ancient 
and  gigantic  as  it  is,  still  continues  to  grow  as  a  young  town  of  log- 
wood by  a  water  privilege  in  Michigan,  may  soon  displace  those  turrets 
and  gardens,  which  are  associated  with  so  much  that  is  interesting  and 
noble ;  with  the  courtly  magnificence  of  Rich,  with  the  loves  of 
Ormond,  with  the  counsels  of  Cromwell,  with  the  death  of  Addison. 
The  time  is  coming  when  perhaps  a  few  old  men,  the  last  sui-vivors  of 
our  generation,  will  in  vain  seek,  amid  new  streets,  and  squares,  and 
railway  stations,  for  the  site  of  that  dwelling,  which  in  their  youth  was 
the  favourite  resort  of  wits  and  beauties,  of  painters  and  poets,  of 
scholars,  philosophers,  and  statesmen  ;  they  will  then  remember  with 
strange  tenderness  many  objects  familiar  to  them — the  avenue  and  ter- 
race, the  busts  and  the  paintings,  the  carving,  the  grotesque  gilding,  and 
the  enigmatical  mottoes.  With  peculiar  tenderness  they  will  recall  that 
venerable  chamber,  in  which  all  the  antique  gravity  of  a  college  library 
WIS  so  singularly  blended  with  all  that  female  grace  and  wit  could  de- 
vise to  embellish  a  drawing-room.  They  will  recollect,  not  unmoved, 
those  shelves  loaded  with  the  varied  learning  of  many  lands  and  many 
ages ;  those  portraits,  in  which  were  preserved  the  features  of  the  best 
and  wisest  Englishmen  of  two  generations :  they  will  recollect  how 
many  men,  who  have  guided  the  politics  of  Europe,  who  have  moved 
great  assemblies  by  reason  and  eloquence,  who  have  put  life  into  bronze 
or  canvas,  or  who  have  left  to  posterity  things  so  written  that  it  will 
not  willingly  let  them  die,  were  there  mixed  with  all  that  is  loveliest  and 
gayest  in  the  society  of  the  most  splendid  of  capitals.  They  v/ill  re- 
Tiember  the  singular  character  which  belonged  to  that  circle,  in  which 
every  la'ent  and  accomplishment,  every  art  and  science,  had  its  place. 
They  will  remember  how  the  last  debate  was  discussed  in  one  corner, 
and  the  last  comedy  of  Scribe  in  another ;  while  Wilkie  ga/ed  with 
modest  admiration  on  Reynolds'  Baretti ;  while  Mackintosh  turned 
over  Thomas  Aquinas  to  verify  a  quotation  ;  while  Talleyrand  related 
his  conversations  with  Barras  at  the  Luxembourg,  or  his  ride  with 
Lannes  over  the  field  of  Austerlitz.  They  will  rememta",  above  all, 
the  grace,  and  the  kindness  far  more  admirable  than  grace,  with  which 
the  princely  hospitality  of  that  ancient  mansion  was  dispensed ;  they 
will  remember  the  venerable  and  benignant  countenance  and  the  cordia' 
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voice  of  him  who  bade  them  welcome ;  they  will  remember  that  temper, 
which  years  of  sickness,  of  lameness,  of  confinement,  seemed  only  to 
make  sweeter  and  sweeter ;  and  that  frank  politeness,  which  at  once 
relieved  all  the  embarrassment  of  the  youngest  and  most  timid  writer  or 
artist  who  found  himself  for  the  first  time  among  ambassadors  and  earls. 
They  will  remember  that,  in  the  last  lines  which  he  traced,  he  expressed 
his  joy  that  he  had  done  nothing  unworthy  of  the  friend  of  Fox  and 
Grey;  and  they  will  have  reason  to  feel  similar  joy,  if,  in  looking  back 
on  many  troubled  years,  they  cannot  accuse  themselves  of  having  done 
anything  unworthy  of  men  who  were  distinguished  by  the  friendship  of 
Lord  Holland.'  " 

We  regard  this  as  a  very  graceful  as  well  as  truthful  piece  of  writing, 
such  as  we  rarely  find  in  the  journals  of  home  tourists. 


Osterley  Park  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham. 

Osterley,  the  noble  seat  of  the  Jersey  family,  near  Hounslow,  belonged 
to  the  Convent  of  Sion,  on  the  suppression  of  which  it  was  granted  to 
Henry,  Marquis  of  Exeter;  and  reverting  to  the  Crown  on  his  attainder, 
Edward  VI.  granted  it  to  the  Duke  of  Somerset.  Being  again  forfeited 
by  his  attainder,  it  was  granted,  in  1557,  to  Augustine  Thaier.  Be- 
tween this  period  and  1570,  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  Thomas 
Gresham,  by  whom  a  noble  edifice  was  ei-ected.  Here  the  great  mer- 
chant magnificently  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  before  whom  the 
Devises  of  Warrc,  and  a  play,  were  performed.  On  this  visit  hei 
Majesty  found  fault  with  the  court  of  Grcsham's  house,  affirming  it 
would  appear  more  handsome,  if  divided  with  a  court  in  the  middle. 
^^'hat  does  Sir  Thomas,  but  in  the  night  time  sends  for  workmen  to 
London,  who  so  speedily  and  silently  apply  their  business,  that  the  next 
morning  discovered  the  court  double,  which  the  night  had  left  single 
before.  It  is  questionable  whether  the  Queen  next  day,  was  more  con- 
tented with  the  conformity  to  her  fancy,  or  more  pleased  with  the  sur- 
prise and  sudden  performance  thereof.  Her  courtiers,  some  avowed  it 
was  no  wonder  he  could  so  soon  change  a  building,  who  could  build  a 
"change;"  others,  reflecting  on  some  known  difference  in  the  knight's 
fan\ily,  afiirmed  that  a  house  is  easier  divided  than  united. 

In  \ '■,')(),  Osterley  was  in  the  possession  of  the  "  Ladie  Gresham  ;"  it 
was  a  iair.'.nd  stately  building  of  brick,  standing  in  a  park,  well  wooded, 
and  garnished  with  many  fair  ponds,  which  aflbrded  not  only  fish  and 
fowl,  as  swans  and  other  waterfowl,  but  also  great  use  for  mills,  ag 
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paper-mills,  oil-mills,  and  corn-mills,  all  which  were  then  decayed  except 
a  corn-mill.  In  the  park,  too,  was  a  heronry,  for  the  increase  and  pre- 
servation of  which  "  sundrle  allurements  were  devised  and  set  up,"  now 
fallen  all  to  ruin.  The  mansion  afterwards  was  the  seat  of  Sir  William 
'N^'^allcr,  the  celebrated  Parliamentary  General.  It  then  passed  by  mort- 
gage, to  Sir  Francis  Child,  who  commenced  the  present  mansion,  on 
the  site  of  the  more  ancient  structure,  about  the  year  1750.  "  It  had  a 
magnificent  interior,"  Walpole  describes,  "  and  a  drawing-room  worthy 
of  Eve  before  the  fall.  Mrs.  Child's  dressing-room  is  full  of  pictures, 
gold,  filigree,  China,  and  Japan.  So  is  all  the  house ;  the  chairs  are 
taken  from  antique  lyres,  and  make  charming  harmony.  There  are 
Salvators,  Caspar  Poussins,  a  beautiful  staircase,  a  ceiling  by  Rubens, 
not  to  mention  a  kitchen  garden  that  costs  1400/.  a  year;  a  menagerie 
fiill  of  birds  which  came  from  a  thousand  islands  which  Mr.  Banks  has 
not  discovered ;  and  there  in  the  drawing-room  which  I  mentioned ; 
there  are  door-cases  and  a  crimson  and  gold  fiieze,  that  I  believe  were 
borrowed  from  the  Palace  of  the  Sun ;  and  then  the  park  is  the  richest 
spot  of  ground  in  the  universe." 


Enfield  Palace. 

Enfield,  ten  miles  east  of  London,  was  anciently  famed  for  its 
Chace,  a  large  tract  of  Woodland,  filled  with  deer;  granted  by  the 
Conqueror  to  an  ancestor  of  the  Mantlevilles,  Earls  of  Essex,  from 
whom  it  came  to  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Hereford  ;  but  it  has  belonged 
to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  ever  since  King  Henry  IV.  mairied  a 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  last  Humphrey  Bohun.  When  King 
James  resided  at  Theobalds,  this  Chace  was  well  stocked  with  deer; 
but  in  the  Civil  Wars,  it  was  stripped  of  game  and  timber,  and  let 
out  in  farms.  At  the  Restoration,  it  was  again  laid  open,  and  stocked 
with  deer ;  but  in  1779,  it  was  disafforested.  Almost  in  the  middle  of  the 
Chace  are  still  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  house,  which  tradition  affirms  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Mandevilles,  Earls  of  Essex. 

In  the  town  of  Enfield  is  a  small  part  of  an  ancient  royal  palace, 
which  was  the  manor-house  of  Enfield ;  and  either  in  this,  or  another 
ancient  house,  called  Elsynge  Hall,  (now  demolished,)  Edward  VI.  on 
his  succession  to  the  throne,  kept  his  court  for  five  months,  before  he 
removed  to  London.  Mrs.  Boscawen,  writing  to  Mrs.  Delany,  thus 
describes  the  palace : — "  I  had  a  mind  to  explore  an  old  house,  which  is 
callol  here  Queen  Elizabeth's  House.     I  went  in,  and  doubtless  arrived 
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in  Her  Majesty's  eating  parlour — a  large  room,  fretwork,  mosaic  ceiling  of 
old  form.  A  chimney-piece,  ditto  E.  R.,  carved  and  corniced,  portcullises, 
roses  and  other  marks  of  Plantagenets ;  also  a  Latin  distich  over  the 
chimney-piece,  which  I  believe  was  her  Majesty's  own  composing."  A 
letter  of  Queen  Elizabeth's,  dated  from  Enfield,  is  yet  extant;  and  there 
is  vn  the  Bodleian  Library  a  sermon  which  her  Royal  Highness  translated 
at  Enfield  and  presented,  as  a  new  year's  present  to  her  brother.  King 
Edward.  Elizabeth  kept  her  court  here  early  in  her  reign  ;  but  the 
palace  was  alienated  from  the  Crown  by  Charles  I.  Dr.  Uvedale,  who 
lived  kere,  planted  in  the  garden  a  cedar  of  Libanus,  which  in  1793,  was 
twelve  feet  in  girth.  Tradition  says  that  the  tree,  when  a  plant,  was 
brought  from  Mount  Libanus  in  a  portmanteau.  In  one  of  the  rooms 
of  the  palace  were  two  chimney-pieces,  with  architectural  and  heraldic 
enrichments.     The  building  was  taken  down  in  1792. 

We  read  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  in  i,'5,j7,  being  escorted  from 
Hatfield  to  Enfield  Chace,  attended  by  twelve  ladies  in  white  satin, 
on  ambling  palfreys,  twenty  yeomen  in  green,  ill  on  horseback,  that 
her  grace  might  hunt  the  hart.  She  was  met  on  the  Chace  by  fifty 
archers,  armed  with  gilded  bows,  each  of  whom  presented  her  with 
a  silver-headed  arrow  winged  with  peacocks'  feathers.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  hunt,  the  Princess  cut  the  throat  of  the  buck. 

Over  Enfield  Wash  a  mysterious  tradition  yet  lives.  It  appears  that 
Elizabeth  Canning,  a  servant  girl,  having  been  to  visit  a  relation  on  New 
Ycar's-day,  1 753,  did  not  return  to  her  master's  house  that  night,  nor 
was  she  heard  of  for  a  month  afterwards,  when  she  came  to  her  mother 
in  a  very  emaciated  and  deplorable  condition,  and  affirmed  that  on  the 
night  she  disappeared  she  had  been  attacked  in  Moorfields  by  two  men, 
who  robbed  her,  and  carried  her  by  force  to  the  house  of  one  Mother 
"Wells,  at  Enfield  Wash.  Another  person  who  ill-treated  her  at  the 
time,  she  said,  was  Mary  Squires,  a  gipsy.  In  consequence  of  these 
charges,  both  Squires  and  Wells  were  apprehended  and  tried  at  the  Old 
Hailey.  The  fonner  was  condemned  to  be  hanged,  and  the  latter  to  be 
burned  in  the  hand  and  imprisoned.  Subsequent  inquiry  established  the 
falsehood  of  the  whole  story.  The  gipsy  and  Wells  were  set  free,  and 
Canning,  in  her  turn,  was  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation. 
Elizabeth  Canning  was  the  popular  heroine  of  the  day.  The  mob 
warmly  took  up  her  side.  They  proceeded  to  the  most  violent  out- 
rages, breaking  the  coach-windows  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  even  threat- 
ening his  life. 


■  7    ,     'ix.!-: 
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The  Palace  of  Whitehall. 

That  part  of  Westminster  which  extends  trom  near  Charing  Cross 
to  Canon-row,  and  from  the  Thames  to  St.  James's  Park,  was  the  site 
of  the  royal  Palace  of  Whitehall,  from  1530  to  i6()7.  Its  historical 
associations  are  very  interesting.  It  was  formerly  called  Tor/i  PInce, 
from  having  been  the  town  residence  of  the  Archbishops  (jf  York : 
Wolsey  being  the  last  by  whom  it  was  inhabited.  It  was  taken  fi-om 
him  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  broken-hearted  prelate  left  in  his  barge  on 
the  Thames  for  Esher.  The  name  of  the  palace  was  then  changed  to 
White  Hall,  possibly  from  some  new  buildings  having  been  constructed  of 
white  stone.  Here  Henry  and  Anne  Boleyn  were  married ;  and  here  her 
coronation  was  kept.  Henry  built  a  noble  stone  gallery,  from  which, 
in  1539,  he  reviewed  if5,ooo  aimed  citizens  :  and  the  Court  and  nobility 
witnessed  the  jousts  and  tournaments  in  the  Tilt-yard,  now  the  parade- 
ground  of  tlie  Horse  Guards.  Holbein  built,  opposite  the  entrance  to 
the  Tilt-yard,  a  magnificent  Gate-house,  of  small  squared  stones  and 
flint  boulders,  glazed  and  tessellated  :  on  each  front  were  four  terra-cotta 
busts,  naturally  coloured,  and  gilt.  The  gate  was  removed  in  i  yr^o. 
Three  of  the  busts,  Henry  VII.  and  VIII.  and  Bishop  Fisher,  are  now 
at  Hatfield  Priory,  Essex.  The  Gate-house  was  used  as  a  State-paper 
Oflice  many  years  before  its  removal,  and  wasjcnown  as  the  Cockpit 
Gate.  Bishop  Latimer  preached  before  the  Court  in  the  Privy  Garden, 
the  King  sitting  at  one  of  the  palace  windows.  Queen  Mary  went  from 
V.'hitehall  by  water  to  her  coronation  at  Westminster,  Elizabeth  bear- 
ing the  crown  before  her.  Whitehall  Palace  was  attacked  by  Sir 
Thomas  Wyat's  rebels,  who  "  shotte  divers  arrowes  into  the  courte, 
the  gate  beying  open  ;"  and  looking  out  over  the  gate,  the  Queen  par- 
doned the  Kent  men,  with  halters  about  their  necks.  From  the  palace 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  taken  captive  to  the  Tower  on  Palm  Sunday, 
1554.  Bishop  Gardiner  died  here  at  midnight,  exclaiming:  "I  have 
sinnid  ;   I  have  not  wept  with  Peter." 

Elizabeth  revived  the  pageants  at  Whitthall,  and  built  "  the  Fortress  or 
Castell  of  pcifect  Beautie,"  a  large  wooden  banqueting-house.  Late  in  life 
she  enjoyed  other  recreations :  in  her  sixty-fifth  year  we  find  her  appoint- 
ing a  frenchman  to  do  feats  upon  a  rope  in  the  conduit-court ;  com- 
manding the  bear,  the  bull,  and  the  ape,  to  be  baited  in  tb.e  Tilt-yard ; 
and  solemn  dancing  next  day.  In  the  Orchard  of  Whitehall,  the  Lords 
in  Council  met ;  and  in  the  Garden  James  I.  knighted  300  or  400  judges, 
•erjeants,  doctors-at-law,  &c    Here  the  Lord  Monteagle  imparted  to 
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the  Earl  of  Salisbuiy,  the  warning  letter  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  Guy 
Fawkes  was  examined  in  the  King's  bedchamber,  and  carried  hence  to 
the  Tower.  In  this  reign  were  produced  many  "  most  glorious  masques" 
by  Inigo  Jones  and  Ben  Jonson.  Inigo  designed  a  new  palace,  which 
would  have  exceeded  that  of  the  palace  of  Diocletian,  and  would  have 
covered  nearly  twenty-four  acres :  there  are  engraved  views. 

Of  Jones's  magnificent  design,  only  the  Banquettng-house  was  ct)m- 
pleted.  Charles  I.  commissioned  Rubens  to  jant  the  ceiling,  and  oy 
his  agency  obtained  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  In  the  Cabinet-room  of 
the  palace,  built  also  by  Inigo  Jones,  Charles  assembled  pictures  of 
almost  incalculable  value.  Upon  the  Civil  War  breaking  out,  White- 
hall was  seized  by  the  Parliament,  who,  in  1 64,15,  had  the  masque-house 
pulled  down,  sold  great  part  of  the  paintings  and  statues,  and  burnt  the 
"superstitious  pictures."  Here,  Jan.  29,  1649,  in  the  Cabinet-room 
Charles  last  prayed;  in  the  Horn-chamber  he  was  delivered  to  the 
ufTicers,  and  thence  led  out  to  execution  upon  a  scaffold  in  front  of  the 
Banqueting-house. 

The  King  was  taken  on  the  first  morning  of  his  trial,  Jan.  20,  1649, 
in  a  sedan-chair,  fi'om  Whitehall  to  Cotton  House,  where  he  slept 
pending  his  trial  in  Westminster  Hall ;  after  which  the  King  returned 
to  Whitehall ;  but  on  the  night  before  his  execution  he  slept  at  St. 
James's.  On  Jan.  30  he  was  "  most  barbarously  murthcred  at  his  own 
door,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon."  Lord  Leicester  and  Dug- 
dale  state  that  Charles  was  beheaded  at  Whitehall  gate.  The  scaffold 
was  erected  in  front  of  the  Banqueting-house,  in  the  street  now  White- 
hall ;  and  Herbert  states  that  the  King  was  led  out  by  a  "  passage 
broken  through  the  wall,"  on  to  the  scaffold ;  but  Ludlow  states  that 
it  was  out  of  a  window,  according  to  Vertue,  of  a  small  building  north 
of  the  Banqueting-house,  whence  the  King  stepped  upon  the  scaffold. 
A  picture  of  the  sad  scene,  painted  by  "W^eesop  in  the  manner  of  Van- 
dyke, shows  the  platfoim,  extending  only  in  length,  before  two  of  the 
windows,  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  casement.  Wecsop  visited 
England  from  Holland  in  i64i>  and  quitted  England  in  1649,  saying, 
"  he  would  never  reside  in  a  country  where  they  cut  off  their  king's 
head,  and  were  not  ashamed  of  the  action." 

To  Whitehall,  in  1653,  April  20th,  Cromwell  returned  from  the 
House  of  Commons,  with  the  keys  in  his  pocket,  after  dissolving  the 
Long  Parliament,  which  he  subsequently  explained  to  the  Little  or 
Barebones  Parliament.  Here  the  Parliament  desired  Cromwell  to 
"magnify  himself  with  the  title  of  King."  Milton  was  Cromwell's 
Latin  Secretary,  Andrew  Marvell  his  frequent  guest,  with  AVallcr  hi< 
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friend  and  kinsman,  and  sometimes  the  youthful  Dryden.  Cromwell 
expired  here  Sept.  3,  1658,  "the  double  day  of  victory  and  death." 
Richard  Cromwell  resided  here.  Charles  II.,  at  the  Restoration, 
came  in  grand  procession  of  seven  hours'  duration  from  the  City  to 
Whitehall.  To  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  Charles 
assigned  the  Cockpit;  and  in  this  locality  their  chambers  have  ever 
since  remained.  Hence  the  phrase  at  the  foot  of  proclamations — 
"  Given  at  the  Cockpit  at  AVestminster."  Charles  collected  by  pro- 
clamation the  plate,  hangings,  and  paintings,  which  had  been  pillaged 
from  the  palace.  Evelyn  describes  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth's  apartr 
ment,  "  twice  or  thrice  pulled  down  and  rebuilt  to  satisfy  her  prodigal 
and  expensive  pleasures  ;"  its  French  tapestry,  "  Japan  cabinets,  screens, 
pendule  clocks,  great  vases  of  wrought  plate,  table-stands,  chimney- 
furniture,  sconces,  branches,  brasenas,  &c.,  all  of  massive  silver,  and  out 
of  number."  Evelyn  also  sketches  a  Sunday  evening  in  the  palace: — 
"  The  King  sitting  and  toying  with  his  concubines,  Portsmouth,  Cleve- 
land, and  Mazarine,  &c. ;  a  French  boy  singing  love-songs  in  those 
glorious  galleries ;  whilst  about  twenty  of  the  great  courtiers  and  other 
dissolute  persons  were  at  Basset  round  a  large  table,  a  bank  of  at  least 
2000/.  in  gold  before  them.     Six  days  after  was  all  in  dust." 

Charles  II.  died  at  Whitehall;  his  last  hours  have  been  thus  gra- 
phically narrated : — During  the  night  Charles  earnestly  recommended 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  boy  to  the  care  of  James.  "  And 
do  not,"  he  good-naturedly  added,  "  let  poor  Nelly  starve."  The  Queen 
sent  excuses  for  her  absence  by  Halifax ;  she  said  she  was  too  much 
disordered  to  resume  her  post  by  the  couch,  and  implored  pardon  for 
any  offence  which  she  might  unwittingly  have  given.  "  She  ask  my 
pardon,  poor  woman !"  cried  the  repentant  King  ;  "I  ask  hers  with  all 
my  heart." 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  through  the  windows  of  White- 
hall, and  Charles  desired  the  attendants  to  pull  aside  the  curtains,  that 
he  might  once  more  look  at  the  day.  He  remarked  that  it  was  time  to 
wind  up  a  clock  which  stood  near  his  bed.  These  little  circumstances 
were  long  remembered,  because  they  proved  beyond  dispute  that,  when 
he  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he  was  in  full  possession  of  his 
faculties.  He  apologised  to  those  who  stood  round  him  all  night  for 
the  trouble  which  he  had  caused.  He  had  been,  he  said,  a  most  un- 
conscionable time  dying,  but  he  hoped  they  would  excuse  it.  This  wa'* 
the  last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite  urbanity  so  often  found  potent  to 
charm  away  the  resentment  of  a  justly  incensed  nation.  Soon  after 
dawn  the  speech  of  the  dying  man  failed.    Before  ten  his  senses  were 
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go.ie.  Great  numbers  had  repaired  to  the  churches  at  the  hour  of 
morning  sei-vice.  When  the  prayer  for  the  King  was  read,  loud  groans 
and  sobs  showed  how  deeply  his  people  felt  for  him.  At  noon,  on 
Friday,  the  6th  February,  1 685,  he  passed  away  without  a  struggle.^ 
Ma  caul  ay. 

The  palace  was  twice  greatly  damaged  by  fiie:  April  10,  1691,  when, 
to  save  the  trouble  of  cutting  a  candle  from  a  pound,  a  kitchenmaid  burnt 
it  off,  and  threw  the  rest  aside  before  the  flame  was  out.  The  fire  began 
at  the  fine  lodgings  of  the  Duchess  of  Poitsmouth,  and  burnt  the  long 
gallery,  &c. ;  150  houses  were  burnt,  and  20  blown  up  with  gunpowder. 
But  the  great  fire,  which  finally  destroyed  Whitehall,  broke  out  on 
Tuesday,  Jan.  4,  1697-8,  about  four  in  the  afternoon,  through  the 
neglect  of  a  Dutchwoman  who  had  left  some  linen  to  dry  before  the 
fire  in  Colonel  Stanley's  lodgings.  This  fire  lasted  seventeen  hours ; 
twelve  persons  perished. 

Owing  to  its  low  level,  Whitehall  was  liable  to  floods  fi'om  the  Thames. 

Pepys  tells  a  etory  of  the  Countess  of  Castlemaine,  when  the  King  was 

to  sup  with  her  soon  after  the  birth  of  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Grafton. 

The  cook  came  and  told  the  imperious  countess  that  the  water  had 

flooded  the  kitchen,  and  the  chine  of  beef  for  the  supper  could  not  be 

roasted.      "  Zounds  !"  was  her  reply,  "  she  must  set  the  house  on  fire 

but  it  should  be  roasted."     So  it  was  caiTJed,  adds  Pepys,  to  Mrs. 

Sarah's  husband,  and  there  roasted.     Another  picture  of  the  water 

rising  at  Whitehall  is  contained  in  a  Speech  of  Charles  II.  to  the  House 

of  Commons,  in  the  Banqueting  Hall,  March  i,  1661  [2],  in  which  he 

desires  them  so  to  amend  the  ways,  "  that  she  (my  wifc)  may  not  find 

Whitehall  surrounded  with  water."     Lord   Dorset  alludes  to  these 

periodical  inundations  in  his  well-known  song,  "  To  all  you  ladies  now 

at  land":— 

"The  King,  with  wonder  and  surprize, 
Will  swear  the  seas  grow  bold ; 
Because  the  tides  still  higher  rise 

Than  e'er  they  did  of  old  ; 
But  let  tlicm  know  it  is  our  tears 

Bring  floods  of  grief  to  Whitehall  Stairs. 

With  a  fa  la.  la,  la,  la." 

Charles's  successor  was  immediately  proclaimed  at  the  palace-gate. 
James  II.  resided  here:  he  washed  the  feet  of  the  poor  with  his  own 
hands  on  Maundy  Thursday  in  the  Chapel  Royal :  here  he  admitted 
Penn,  the  Quaker,  to  his  private  closet ;  and  he  rebuilt  the  chapel  for 
Romish  worship,  with  marble  statues  by  Gibbons,  and  a  fresco  by 
Verrio.    The  King  also  erected  upon  the  Banqueting-house  a  larye 
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weathercock,  that  he  might  calculate  by  the  wind  the  probable  arrival  of 
the  Dutch  fleet.  On  Dec.  i8,  1688,  King  James  left  Whitehall  in  the 
state-barge,  never  to  return. 

Remains  of  ancient  Whitehall  have  been  from  time  to  time  dis- 
covered. In  1831,  Mr.  Sydney  Smirke,  F.S.A.,  in  the  basement  of 
*  Cromwell  House,"  Whitehall-yard,  found  a  stone-built  and  gioiiied 
Tudor  apartment — undoubtedly  a  relic  of  Wolsey's  palace.  Mr.  Smirke 
also  found  a  Tudor  arched  doorway,  with  remains  of  the  arms  of 
Wolsey  and  the  see  of  York  in  the  spandrels;  and  in  1847  were  re- 
moved the  last  remains  of  York  House,  a  Tudor  embattled  doonvay, 
which  had  been  built  into  a  later  fagade  of  the  Treasury.  The  Ban- 
queting Hall  is  now  a  chapel ;  but  it  has  never  been  consecrated. 

Among  the  relics,  comparatively  but  little  known,  is  a  range  of  cham- 
bers, with  groincd-TOofings  of  stone,  at  the  Rolls  Offices  in  Whitehall 
Gardens ;  which,  probably,  are  a  portion  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  White- 
hall. Part  of  the  external  wall  of  these  remains  is  still  visible  opposite 
the  statue  of  James  II.  In  Privy  Garden  was  a  dial  set  up  by  Edward 
Gunter,  by  command  of  James  I.,  in  1624.  A  large  stone  pedestal  bore 
four  dials  at  the  four  comers,  and  "the  great  horizontal  concave"  in 
the  centre  ;  besides  four  others  at  the  sides.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
this  dial  was  defaced  by  an  intoxicated  nobleman  of  the  Court ; 

"  Tliis  place  for  a  dial  was  too  unsecure, 

Since  a  guard  and  a  garden  coidd  not  defend  ; 
For  so  near  to  Uie  Court  they  will  never  endure 
Any  witness  to  sliow  liow  their  time  they  misspend." 

Marvdl. 

In  the  court -yard  facing  the  Bantjueting-house  was  anothei-  curious 
dial,  set  up  in  1669  by  order  of  Charles  II.,  by  one  Francis  Hall,  alias 
Lyne,  a  Jesuit.  It  consisted  of  five  stages  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form, 
and  bearing  several  vertical  and  reclining  dials,  globes  cut  into  planes, 
and  glass  bowls ;  showing  "  besides  the  houres  of  all  kinds,"  "  many 
things  also  belonsjing  to  geography,  astrology,  and  astronomy,  by  the 
sun's  shadow."  Among  the  pictures  were  portraits  of  the  King,  the 
two  Queens,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Prince  Rupert.  Father  Lyne 
published  a  long  description  of  this  dial,  which  consisted  of  seventy- 
three  parts. 

A  curious  instance  of  the  punishment  generally  inflicted  for  striking  in 
the  Kings  Court  was  the  Earl  of  Devonshire  being  fined  in  1687  in  the 
B'.im  of  3o,co'j/.  for  striking  Culpepper  with  his  cane  in  the  Vane  Chamber 
at  WhitehalL 
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AI!  that  part  of  the  Strand  now  known  as  the  Adclphi  was 
lormerly  occupied  by  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  old  Strand 
palaces — Durham  House. 

Pennant  says  the  original  founder  was  Anthony  de  Beck,  Patriarch 
of  Jerusalem  and  Bishop  of  Durham,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  ;  and  that  Bishop  Hatfield,  to  whom  Stow  ascribes  the  founda- 
tion, merely  rebuilt  the  place.  The  latter  historian  describes  a 
great  feast  that  was  held  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  jousting  or  tournament  which  was  held  at  West- 
minster, in  1540,  when  the  challengers  not  only  feasted  the  King, 
Queen,  ladies,  and  all  the  Court  at  Durham  House,  but  also  all  the 
knights  and  burgesses  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament,  and 
entertained  the  Mayor  of  London,  with  the  Aldermen  and  their  wives, 
at  a  dinner. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  the  Royal  Mint  was  established  here, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  Admiral  Seymour,  who  placed  a 
creature  of  his  own.  Sir  William  Sharrington,  in  it  as  master.  He 
calculated  on  thus  obtaining  great  assistance  in  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects ;  but,  as  is  well  known,  they  were  frustrated,  and  his  lordship 
was  brought  to  the  scaffold.  After  his  execution,  Durham  House 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the  uncle  of 
the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey  ;  and  it  was  here,  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  1553,  that  scheming  and  ambitious  noble  beheld  the  first 
part  of  his  plan,  in  reference  to  the  throne,  accomplished,  by  the 
marriage  of  his  fourth  son.  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  to  Lady  Jane.  To 
strengthen  himself  as  much  as  possible  by  other  powerful  alliances, 
his  daughter,  Lady  Catherine  Dudley,  at  the  same  time  married 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  and  a  sister  of  Lady 
Jane's  the  son  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.  The  end  of  all  these 
arrangements  was  soon  to  be  known.  The  young  king  died  on 
the  6th  of  July  following  ;  and  Northumberland,  after  two  days' 
delay,  exhibited  the  will  of  the  deceased  monarch  declaring  Lady 
Jane  Grey  his  successor,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  of 
London,  and  obtained  their  oaths  of  allegiance.  Two  days  after- 
wards Lady  Jane  was  conducted  from  Durham  House  to  the 
Tower,  and  openly  received  as  queen,  much,  however,  to  the  sorrow 
of  the  amiable  victim  herself,  who  had  been  reluctantly  induced  to 
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enter  into  the  schemes  of  her  ambitious  and  calculating  relative. 
Seldom  indeed  has  a  more  pitiable  sacrifice  been  offered  up  on  the 
altar  of  ambition  !  Young,  brilliant,  learned,  and  amiable,  she  at  the 
same  time  possessed  all  those  womanly  qualities  that  would  have 
cheered,  adorned,  or  elevated  the  domestic  hearth.  The  people  of 
England,  however,  resented  the  unscrupulous  conduct  of  Nor- 
thumberland, and,  with  the  true  English  instinct  of  loyalty,  rallied 
round  Mary  ;  and  a  numerous  body  of  adherents  having  been  got 
together,  the  duke  collected  all  his  retinue  at  Durham  House,  and 
set  out  at  the  head  of  6000  men  to  attack  them.  In  his  absence, 
the  council  went  over  in  a  body  to  Mary  ;  his  troops  deserted  ;  and, 
at  last,  to  save  his  life,  he  endeavoured  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity 
by  proclaiming  Queen  Mary  at  Cambridge.  To  all  readers  of 
English  history  the  result  is  but  too  well  known.  The  innocent  and 
the  guilty  fell  together.  The  duke  was  beheaded  on  the  22nd  of 
August,  1553;  and  in  the  following  November  Lady  Jane  and  her 
husband  were  condemned.  For  a  time  Mary  hesitated,  however, 
to  pronounce  sentence  of  death  against  the  young  couple  ;  but  at 
length,  on  the  8th  of  February,  she  issued  the  fatal  warrant,  and 
four  days  after  both  were  executed. 

The  annals  of  Greece  and  Rome  show  nothing  equal  to  the  calm 
heroism  and  grandeur  of  soul  displayed  by  this  innocent  girl  in  the 
last  scenes  of  her  unhappy  prison  life.  "  The  twelfc  of  Februarie," 
we  quote  the  quaint,  touching  language  of  the  old  chronicler, 
HoUinshcd,  "being  Mondaie,  about  ten  of  the  clocke,  there  went 
out  of  the  Tower,  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill,  the  Lord  Gilford 
Dudlie,  Sonne  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  husband  to  the 
Ladie  Jane  Greie  ....  and  without  the  bulwarke  gate,  Master 
Thomas  Offlie,  one  of  the  Sheriffes  of  London,  received  him,  and 
brought  him  to  the  scaffold,  where,  after  a  small  declaration,  he 
knciled  dounc  and  said  his  praiers.  Then  holding  up  his  eyes  and 
hands  to  Heaven,  with  tears  he  desired  the  people  to  praie  for  him, 
and  after  that  he  was  beheaded.  His  bodic  being  laid  in  a  carte, 
and  his  head  into  a  cloth,  was  brought  into  the  chapell  within  the 
Tower,  where  the  Ladic  Jane,  whose  lodging  was  in  Maister  Par- 
tridge's house,  did  see  his  dead  carcasse  taken  out  of  the  carte,  as 
well  as  she  did  see  him  before  while  living,  and  going  to  his  death, 
a  sight,  as  may  be  supposed,  to  her  worse  than  death. 

"  By  this  time  there  was  a  scaffold  made  upon  the  Greene,  over 
against  the  white  tower,  for  the  Ladie  Jane  to  die  upon  ;  and  being 
nothing  at  all  abashed,  neither  with  the  feare  of  her  ownc  death, 
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which  tlicn  approached,  neither  with  the  sight  of  the  dead  carcasse 
of  her  husband  when  he  was  brought  into  the  chapell,  came  forth, 
the  lieutenant  leading  her,  with  countenance  nothing  abashed, 
neither  her  eies  anything  moistened  with  teares,  with  a  booke  in 
hir  hand,  wherein  she  praicd  untill  she  came  to  the  scaffold. 
Whereon,  when  she  was  mounted,  this  noble  young  ladie,  as  she 
was  indued  with  singular  gifts  both  of  learning  and  knowledge,  so 
was  she  patient  and  mild  as  anie  lamb,  at  her  execution,  and  a 
little  before  hir  death,  uttered  these  words  : — '  Good  people,  I  come 
hether  to  die,  and  by  a  lawc  I  am  condemned  to  the  same.  My 
offense  against  the  Queenc's  Highncsse  was  onlie  in  consent  to  the 
advice  of  others,  which  is  now  deemed  treason,  but  it  was  never  of 
my  seeking,  but  by  counscll  of  those  who  should  seeme  to  have 
further  understanding  than  I,  which  knewe  little  of  the  lawe,  and 
much  less  of  the  titles  to  the  crowne.  Touching  the  procurement 
and  desyre  thereof  by  me,  or  on  my  halfe,  I  do  wash  my  hands 
thereof,  in  innoccncy  before  God  and  before  you,  good  Christian 
people,  this  day.'  And  thirwith  she  wrung  hir  handes  in  which  she 
had  hir  booke.  Then  she  sayd,  '  I  pray  you  all,  good  Christian 
people,  to  here  me  witnesse  that  I  die  a  true  Christian  woman,  and 
that  I  looke  to  be  saved  by  none  other  men  but  onlie  by  the  mercie 
of  God,  in  the  merites  of  the  blood  of  his  onlie  Sonne  Jesus  Christe  : 
and  I  confesse  that  when  I  knewe  the  worde  of  God,  I  neglected 
t'le  same,  and  loved  myselfc  and  the  world,  and  therefore  this 
plague  and  punishment  is  happily  and  worthily  happened  unto  me 
for  my  sinnes.  And  yet  I  thanke  God  that  he  has  thus  given  me  a 
tymc  and  respet  to  repent.  And  now,  good  people,  while  I  am  alive, 
I  praie  you  assist  me  with  your  praicrs.' 

"  And  then,  kneeHng  down,  she  turned  to  Fccknam,  saying,  '  Shall 
I  say  this  Psalm  ?'  and  he  said,  '  Yea  ;'  then  she  said  Miserere  inci 
Dens  in  English,  most  devoutly  to  the  cnde.  Then  she  stode  up, 
and  gave  hir  niayde.  Mistress  Tylncy,  hir  gloves  and  hir  hand- 
kercher,  and  hir  booke  to  Maistcr  Thomas  Brydgcs,  the  Lyvctenanl's 
brother.  Forthwith  she  untied  hir  goune.  The  headsman  went  to 
hir  to  have  helped  hir  off  therewith  ;  but  she  dcsyred  him  to  let  hir 
alone,  turning  towards  hir  two  gentlewomen  who  helped  hir  off 
therewith,  and  also  hir  ncckercher,  giving  to  hir  a  fayre  handkcrchcr 
to  knyt  about  hir  eyes.  Then  the  headsman  kneeled  down  and 
asked  hir  forgiveness,  whomc  she  forgave  most  willingly.  Then 
she  said,  '  I  pray  you  despatche  me  quickly.'  Then  she  kneeled 
down,  saying,  '  Will  you  take  it  off  before  I  lay  me  down  f    And 
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the  headsman  answered  her, '  No,  Madame.'  She  tied  the  kercher 
about  hir  eyes.  Then,  feeling  for  the  blocke,  said,' What  shall  I 
do  }  Where  is  it  ?'  One  of  the  standers-by  guiding  hir  thereunto, 
she  layd  hir  head  upon  the  blocke,  and  stretched  forth  hir  body  and 
said,  '  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commende  my  spirit' — and  so  she 
ended." 

Well  might  another  chronicler,  on  concluding  his  own  account 
of  this  cruel  deed,  exclaim — 

"  Though  with  dry  eyes  this  story  may  be  read, 
A  flood  of  tears  the  pitying  writer  slicd." 

The  next  eminent  inhabitant  was  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  to  whora 
the  house  was  granted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  the  grant  appears 
to  have  been  made  without  sufficient  legal  right  in  the  maker,  for 
Sir  Walter  was  ultimately  dispossessed  of  it  by  the  Bishops  ol 
Durham.  With  the  house,  however,  Sir  Walter  appears  to  have 
inherited  the  fate  of  his  unfortunate  predecessors ;  for  he  also,  as  is 
well  known,  died  by  the  hands  of  the  headsman  !  As  the  last  dis- 
tinguished occupant  of  the  house,  and  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  of  his  age,  every  incident  in  whose  romantic  and 
chequered  career  reads  like  that  of  a  romance,  the  following 
account  of  some  of  the  later  circumstances  of  his  life  cannot  fail 
to  be  interesting: — With  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  in  1603,  the 
brilliant  and  prosperous  portion  of  Raleigh's  career  terminated. 
Her  mean  and  pusillanimous  successor,  James,  from  the  first  re« 
garded  him  with  a  suspicion  and  dislike  which  he  never  cared  to 
conceal.  And  as  he  had  besides  made  some  powerful  enemies,  his 
ruin  was  resolved  on,  and  means  were  soon  found  to  compass  it. 
Having  been  accused  of  participating  in  a  plot  against  the  king, 
though  not  a  particle  of  evidence  of  his  having  been  in  any  way 
connected  with  it  was  produced  at  his  trial,  a  verdict  finding  him 
guilty  of  high  treason  was  readily  procured,  and  sentence  of  death 
was  passed  on  him.  As  James,  however,  did  not  venture  to  exe- 
cute him,  he  remained  for  thirteen  years  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower, 
his  estates  being  confiscated  and  assigne'i  to  the  king's  favourite, 
the  upstart  Carr,  after^vards  Earl  of  Somerset.  In  1615,  he  pro- 
cured his  release,  and  sailed  for  Guiana.  The  expedition,  from 
which  great  results  were  anticipated,  was,  however,  a  miserable 
failure  ;  and,  to  add  to  his  grief  and  mortification,  his  eldest  and 
favourite  son  was  killed  in  the  storming  of  the  Spanish  town  of  St 
Thomas.  Broken  in  spirit  and  ruined  in  fortunes,  therefore, 
Raleigh  returned  to  England  to  die. 
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Having  landed  in  his  native  county  of  Devon,  he  was  summoned 
to  appear  in  London  ;  and  on  repairing  thither,  was  immediately 
seized,  and  committed  to  the  Tower.  After  having  been  confined 
for  some  time,  he  was  one  morning  taken  out  of  his  bed  in  a  fit  of 
fever,  and  unexpectedly  hurried  before  his  judges  to  hear  sentence 
of  death  pi-onounced  upon  him.  This  was  done,  it  is  alleged,  at 
the  desire  of  James,  for  the  purpose  of  appeasing  the  wrath  of 
Spain,  against  whose  colonies  Raleigh's  last  expedition  had  been 
directed. 

But  though  fallen,  he  was  not  conquered  by  fate.  Death  he 
resolved  to  meet  after  "the  high  Roman  fashion!"  The  bishop 
who  attended  him,  and  the  lords  about  him,  were  astonished  to 
witness  his  serenity  of  demeanour.  On  the  very  last  night  of  his 
existence,  when  some  of  his  friends  were  lamenting  his  fate,  he 
calmly  observed  that  the  world  itself  was  but  a  larger  prison,  out 
of  which  some  were  daily  selected  for  death.  His  lady  visited  him 
that  night,  and  amidst  her  tears  she  told  him  she  had  obtained  the 
favour  of  disposing  of  his  body  ;  to  which  he  answered,  smiling, 
"  It  is  well,  Bess,  that  thou  mayst  dispose  of  that  dead  which  thou 
hadst  not  always  the  disposing  of  when  alive  !''  At  midnight  she 
left  him  ;  and  it  is  then  that  Sir  Walter  is  supposed  to  have  written 
the  well-known  lines  on  his  death,  which  were  found  next  morning 
in  his  Bible  :— 

*'  Even  si'.cli  is  Time,  that  takes  en  trust 

Our  youih,  our  joys,  our  all  we  have, 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 

Who  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave. 
When  we  have  wandered  all  our  wa}s, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days  ! 
And  from  which  grave,  and  earth,  and  ilust, 
The  Lord  will  raise  me  up,  I  trust." 

On  the  morning  of  his  death  he  smoked  as  usual  his  favourite 
tobacco;  and  when  they  brought  him  a  cup  of  sack,  and  asked  him 
how  he  liked  it,  he  answered,  "  As  the  fellow  that,  drinking  of  St. 
Giles's  bowl  as  he  went  to  Tyburn,  said,  'That  is  good  drink,  if  a 
man  might  tarry  by  it.' "  On  the  scaffold  he  preserved  the  same 
cheerfulness  of  manner.  Having  requested  the  headsman  to  show 
him  the  axe,  he  passed  the  edge  lightly  over  his  fingers,  and, 
smiling,  observed  to  the  sheriff,  "  This  is  a  sharp  medicine,  but  a 
sound  cure  for  all  diseases  !"  He  then  laid  his  head  on  the  block 
with  these  words,  "  So  the  heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  how  the 
head  lies." 

*  M 
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Thus  nobly  died  the  last  distinguished   occupant   of  Durham 
House. 


Campden  House,  Kensington. 

Campden  House  was  built  on  the  high  ground  of  Kensington, 
over  two  centuries  and  a  half  ago.  It  belonged  to  a  more  pic- 
turesque age  of  architecture  than  the  present ;  and  though  yielding 
in  extent  and  beauty  to  its  more  noble  neighbour,  Holland  House, 
built  within  five  years  of  the  same  date,  and  which  in  many  re- 
spects it  resembled,  was  still  a  very  interesting  structure. 

The  Campden  House  estate  was  purchased  by  Sir  Baptist  Hicks 
from  Sir  Walter  Cope,  or,  according  to  a  popular  tradition,  was 
won  of  him  at  some  game  of  chance  ;  and  the  house  was  built  for 
Sir  Baptist  about  the  year  1612.  His  arms,  with  that  date,  and 
those  of  his  sons-in-law,  Edward  Lord  Noel,  and  Sir  Charles 
Morison,  were  emblazoned  on  a  large  bay  window  of  the  house. 

Baptist  Hicks  was  the  youngest  son  of  a  wealthy  silk-mercer  in 
Cheapside.  He  was  brought  up  to  his  father's  business,  in  which 
he  amassed  a  large  fortune.  In  1603,  he  was  knighted  by  James 
I.  He  was  created  a  baronet  in  July,  1620 ;  and  was  further 
advanced  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Hicks  of  Ilmington,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  and  Viscount  Campden,  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
May,  1628.  He  died  at  his  house  in  the  Old  Jewry  on  the  i8th  of 
October,  1629,  and  was  buried  at  Campden.  He  had  two 
daughters,  coheiresses,  who  are  reputed  to  have  had  100,000/.  each 
for  their  fortune.  The  eldest,  Juliana,  married  Lord  Noel,  to  whom 
the  title  fell  at  the  first  Viscount's  death;  Mary,  the  youngest 
daughter,  married  Sir  Charles  Morison,  of  Cassiobury,  Herts. 
Baptist,  the  third  Lord  Campden,  who  was  a  zealous  royalist,  lost  a 
large  amount  of  property  during  the  Civil  War ;  but  was  allowed 
to  retain  his  estates  on  paying  the  sum  of  9000/.  as  a  composition, 
and  settling  150/.  per  annum  on  the  Commonwealth  Ministry. 

At  the  Restoration,  the  King  honoured  Lord  Campden  with 
special  notice  ;  and  it  is  recorded  in  one  of  the  journals  of  the  day, 
that,  on  the  8th  of  June,  1666,  "  His  Majesty  was  pleased  to  sup 
with  Lord  Campden  at  Kensington."  In  1662,  an  act  was  passed 
for  settling  Campden  House  on  this  nobleman  and  his  heirs  for 
ever;  and  in  1667,  his  son-in-law,  Montague  Bertie,  Earl  of 
Lind'icy,  who  so  nobly  distinguished  himself  by  his  filial  piety  at 
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the  battle  of  Edge  Hill,  and  who  \^j^z  wounded  at  Naseby,  died  iu 
this  house. 

In  1691,  Anne,  Princess  of  Denmark,  hired  Campden  House 
from  the  Noel  family,  and  resided  there  for  about  five  years  with 
her  son,  William,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  then  heir-presumptive  to  the 
throne.  The  young  duke's  amusements  were  chiefly  of  a  military 
cast ;  and  at  a  very  early  age  he  formed  a  regiment  of  boys,  chiefly 
from  Kensington,  who  were  on  constant  duty  here.  King  William 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Bishop 
Burnet.  In  giving  him  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  the  King 
said,  "  Teach  him  to  be  what  you  are,  and  my  nephew  cannot  want 
accom-plishments."  The  bishop,  who  had  superintended  his  edu- 
cation for  some  years,  describes  him  as  an  amiable  and  accom- 
plished prince,  but  of  weak  constitution,  "  We  hoped  the  dangerous 
time  was  over,  however,"'  says  the  bishop.  "  His  birthday  was  on 
the  24th  of  July,  1700,  and  he  was  then  eleven  years  old  ;  he  com- 
plained the  next  day,  but  we  imputed  that  to  the  fatigue  of  a  birth- 
day, so  that  he  was  too  much  neglected ;  the  day  after  he  grew 
much  worse,  and  it  proved  to  be  a  malignant  fever.  He  died  on 
the  fourth  day  of  his  illness  ;  he  was  the  only  remaining  child  of 
seventeen  that  the  Princess  had  borne." 

In  1704,  Campden  House  was  in  the  occupation  of  the  Dov,'agei 
Countess  of  Burlington,  and  of  her  son,  the  architect  Earl,  tlicn  in 
his  ninth  year.  In  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  Campden 
House  was  sold  to  Nicholas  Lechmcrc,  an  eminent  lawyer,  who 
became  successively  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
Attorney-General.  In  1721  he  was  created  a  peer,  and  Swift's 
ballad  of  "  Duke  upon  Duke,"  in  which  tlie  following  lines  occur, 
had  its  origin  in  a  cjuarrel  between  his  lordship,  who  then  occupied 
the  mansion,  and  Sir  John  Guise  : — 

"  Rack  in  tlie  dnik,  by  nroinpton  Park, 

H.c  turned  up  tlirouj,'li  the  Gore, 
So  slunk  to  Campden  I  louse  so  high, 

All  in  Iiis  coacli  and  four. 
Tlie  Duke  in  wrath  called  for  his  steeds, 

And  fiercely  drove  them  on  ; 
Lord  !  Lord  !  how  rattled  then  thy  stones, 

O  kingly  Kensington  !" 

The  house  was  built  of  brick,  with  stone  finishings  ;  and  Bowack, 
in  his  "Antiquities  of  Middlesex,"  describes  it  as  a  "veiy  noble 
pile,  and  finished  with  all  the  art  the  architects  of  that  time  were 
masters  of."    The  principal  or  southern  front  of  three  stories  con« 
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sisted  of  three  bays,  flanked  by  two  square  turrets  surmounted  with 
cupolas;  the  central  bay  having  an  enriched  Jacobean  entrance 
porch,  with  the  Campden  arms  sculptured  above  the  first-floor  bay 
windows  ;  a  pierced  parapet  above,  and  dormer  windows  in  the 
roof.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  the  house  under- 
went considerable  external  alterations  ;  but  the  interior  remained 
to  the  last  pretty  much  as  at  first.  Faulkner,  in  his  "  History  and 
Antiquities  of  Kensington,"  describes  the  entrance  hall  as  lined 
with  oak  panelling,  and  as  having  a  great  archway  leading  to  the 
grand  staircase.  The  great  dining-room,  in  which  Charles  II. 
supped  with  Lord  Campden,  was  richly  carved  in  oak,  the  ceiling 
being  stuccoed,  and  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  Campden 
family.  The  chief  attraction  of  this  room,  however,  was  the 
tabernacle  oak  mantel-piece,  consisting  of  six  Corinthian  columns 
supporting  a  pediment,  the  intercolumniations  being  filled  with 
grotesque  devices,  and  the  whole  supported  by  two  caryatidal 
figures  finely  carved.  The  state  apartments  consisted  of  three 
large  rooms  facing  the  south  ;  that  on  the  cast,  "  Queen  Anne's 
bedchamber,"  had  an  enriched  plaster  ceiling,  with  pendants,  and 
the  walls  were  hung  with  red  damask  tapestry  in  imitation  of  foliage. 
The  central  apartment  had  its  laige  bay  window  filled  with  painted 
glass,  showing  the  arms  of  Sir  Baptist  Hicks,  Lord  Noel,  and  Sir 
Charles  Morison,  and  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  mansion,  1612. 
The  apartment  adjoining  had  its  plaster  ceiling  enriched  with  arms* 
and  a  mantel-piece  of  various  marbles. 

This  fine  old  mansion,  and  fitting  ornament  of  the  old  court 
suburb,  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  23rd 
of  March,  \Zf)2.— Abridged  from  the  Book  of  Days, 


Northumberland  House. 

Northumberland  House,  the  last  of  the  grand  old  palaces  of  the 
Strand,  stands  on  the  site  of  an  hospital  or  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  and  which  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by 
William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  on  a  piece  of  ground  which  he  had 
given  to  the  Priory  of  Rouncivallc  in  Navarre.  In  the  reign  cf 
Henry  V.  the  hospital  was  suppressed,  as  belonging  to  an  alien 
monastery,  with  all  the  other  houses  of  that  kind  in  the  kingdom, 
but  was  again  restored  by  Edward  IV.,  to  be  finally  dissolved  at 
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the  Reformation.  About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
the  site  passed  into  the  possession  of  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of 
Northampton,  son  of  the  poet  Surrey,  wlio  erected  a  magnificent 
mansion,  and  who  died  here  in  1614.  Descending  then  to  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk  the  name  was  changed  from  Northampton  to  Suffolk 
House,  and  again  to  the  present  title,  Northumberland  House,  on 
the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  second  Earl  of  Suffolk  with 
Algernon  Percy,  tenth  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

The  edifice  originally  consisted  of  three  sides  of  a  spacious 
quadrangle,  the  fourth,  facing  the  Thames,  being  open.  Bernard 
Janscn  is  said  to  have  been  the  architect ;  but  the  front  is  supposed 
to  be  from  the  designs  of  Gerard  Christmas,  who  rebuilt  Aldersgate 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.  The  principal  apartments  were  originally 
on  the  Strand  side,  but  Earl  Algernon,  who  disliked  the  noise  of 
that  crowded  thoroughfare,  had  the  quadrangle  completed  by  a 
fourth  side,  containing  the  state  rooms  towards  the  river,  under  the 
direction  of  Inigo  Jones.  About  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
two  new  wings  were  attached  to  the  garden  front,  and  all  but  the 
central  division  (including  the  gateway,  the  work  of  Christmas,)  of 
the  front  next  the  Straixl  was  rebuilt. 

Immediately  behind  that  long  front,  with  its  conspicuous  lion, 
the  famous  badge  of  the  Percics,  extends  a  cpacious  courtyard 
surrounded  by  the  buildings  Just  mentioned.  From  the  principal 
entrance,  a  magnificent  staircase,  lighted  by  a  beautiful  lantern, 
leads  to  the  principal  apartments  ;  the  stairs  and  landings  of  white 
marble  contrasting  finely  with  the  rich  carpets  which  partially  cover 
them,  and  with  the  gilt-bronzed  balusters  and  chandeliers.  The 
mansion  is  rich  in  works  of  art.  Evelyn  visited  the  house  in  June, 
1658,  and  has  recorded  an  account  of  it  in  his  Diary,  and  given  an 
inventory  of  the  pictures.  The  collection  has  been  greatly  increased 
since  his  time,  and  is  now  of  very  great  value.  In  the  dining-room 
is  Titian's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Cornaro  family,  said  to  be  one 
of  the  painter's  masterpieces  ;  a  Sebastian  bound,  by  Gucrcino  ;  a 
small  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Giacomo  Bassano  ;  a  Fox 
and  Deer  Hunt  by  Snyders  ;  a  Holy  Family  by  Jordaens,  and  a 
picture  containing  three  portraits  by  Vandyke.  In  the  long  and  lofty 
gallery,  a  most  splendidly  ornamented  place,  are  copies  of  several 
great  pictures  by  Raphael,  Annibale  Carracci,  and  Guido  Reni,  of 
more  than  ordinary  excellence.  The  drawing-room  is  richly  deco- 
rated with  arabesques  interrrKfigled  with  paintings.  There  is  also 
a  suite  of  three  magnificently-decorated  apartments  used  for  the 
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reception  of  cvcnin,:^  parties.  From  the  windows  are  seen  the  beau* 
tiful  gafdons  extending  down  towards  the  Thames,  and  forming  a 
noble  background  to  the  picture. 

It  was  in  this  grand  old  mansion,  in  1660,  that  General  Monk, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Albemarle,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  kingdom  who  agreed  in  his  views,  met,  by  invita- 
tion of  Earl  Algernon,  to  concert  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.  Here,  too,  cluster  many  social  and  political  associations. 
Horace  Walpole,  in  his  amusing  correspondence,  makes  frequent 
mention  of  the  social  doings  here  in  his  time.  It  was  from  Nor- 
thumberland House  that  Horace  sallied  with  a  gay  party  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Cock  Lane  ghost  !  And,  as  a  characteristic  sketch  of 
the  frivolous  manners  of  the  upper  classes  of  the  period,  his  account 
of  it  is  really  worth  recording.  "We  set  out,"  he  says,  "from  the 
opera,  changed  our  clothes  at  Northumberland  House,  the  Duke 
of  York,  Lady  Northumberland,  Lady  Mary  Coke,  Lord  Hertford, 
and  I,  all  in  one  hackney  coach,  and  drove  to  tlie  spot.  It  rained 
torrents  ;  yet  the  Lane  was  full  of  mob,  and  the  hoi's;  so  full,  we 
could  not  get  in.  At  last  they  discovered  ic  was  the  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  company  squeezed  themselves  into  one  another's  pockets 
to  make  room  for  us.  When  we  opened  tlic  chamber,  in  whicV 
were  fifty  people,  with  no  light  but  one  tallow  candle  at  the  end, 
we  tumbled  over  the  bed  of  the  child  to  whom  the  ghost  comes,  and 
whom  they  are  murdering  by  inches  in  such  insuffcraljle  heat  and 
stench.  At  the  top  of  the  room  are  ropes  to  dry  clolhcs.  I  asked 
if  we  were  to  have  rope-dancing  between  the  acts.  We  had  nothing. 
They  told  us,  as  they  would  at  a  puppet-show,  that  it  would  not  come 
that  night  till  seven  in  the  morning ;  that  is,  when  there  are  only 
'prentices  and  old  women.  We  staye-d,  however,  till  half  an  hour 
after  one  !" 

Wiiat  a  commentary  on  the  past  !--a  prince  of  the  blood,  two 
noble  ladies,  a  peer,  and  the  son  of  a  prime  minister,  packing  in 
one  hackney  coach  from  Northumberland  House  on  a  winter's 
night,  and,  in  a  dirty  lane  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield, 
watching  till  half-past  one  by  the  light  of  a  tallow  candle,  amidst 
fifty  of  the  "  unwashed''  for  the  arrival  of  a  ghost ! 
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A  little  to  the  south  of  Ludgate  Hill,  and  overlooking  the  Thames, 
there  formerly  stood  one  of  the  most  magnificent  of  the  great 
religious  establishments  which  formed  at  one  period  so  marked  a 
feature  of  London,  and  which  has  left  to  the  locality  a  long  train  of 
the  most  interesting  recollections,  of  which  the  name  given  to  the 
district,  the  bridge,  and  the  neighbouring  road  is  now  the  only 
existing  memorial. 

The  order  of  the  Black  friars  came  into  England  in  1221,  Their 
first  house  was  at  Oxford  ;  their  second  in  London,  at  Holborn,  or 
Oldbourne,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Lincoln's  Inn.  The  cause  of 
their  removal  from  thence  is  not  now  known  ;  but  it  appears  that  in 
1276  Gregory  Rocksley,  then  mayor,  in  conjunction  with  the  barons 
of  the  city,  gave  to  Robert  Kilwarby,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a 
cardinal  of  Rome  end  an  ecclesiastic  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
a  grant  of  "  two  lanes  or  ways  next  the  street  of  Baynard's  Castle, 
and  also  the  tower  of  Montfichet,  to  be  destroyed,"  for  the  erection 
of  a  house  and  church  for  the  Black  friars,  and  there  they  finally 
settled.  Out  of  the  materials  of  the  Castle  of  Montfichet,  which 
had  been  founded  by  a  follower  of  the  Conqueror's,  Kilwarby  reared 
a  magnificent  church.  Here  the  order  grew  and  prospered.  A 
striking  instance  of  the  favour  shown  to  the  brotherhood  was  given 
in  the  permission  of  Edward  L  for  the  taking  down  of  the  city  wall 
from  Ludgate  (just  above  the  end  of  the  Old  Bailey)  to  the  Thames 
for  their  accommodation,  which  was  then  rebuilt,  so  as  to  include 
their  buildings  within  its  shelter.  The  expenses  of  this  rebuilding, 
and  of  a  "certain  good  and  comely  tower  at  the  bend  of  the  said 
wall,"  wherein  the  king  might  be  "  received,  and  tarry  with  honour" 
to  his  case  and  satisfaction  in  his  comings  there,  were  defrayed  by 
a  toll  granted  for  three  years  on  various  articles  of  merchandise. 
Nor  did  the  king's  liberality  end  here.  All  kinds  of  special  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  were  granted  to  the  house  and  its  precincts. 
Shops  could  be  opened  here  without  being  free  of  the  city ;  felons 
flying  from  justice  found  refuge  within  its  walls  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  governed  by  the  prior  and  their  own  justices. 

The  estimation  in  which  the  order  was  held  is  shown  by  the  long 
list  of  names  of  eminent  persons  given  by  our  historians  as  having 
been  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Black  friars.     Here  lay  the  ashes 
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of  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  great  Earl  of  Kent,  translated  from  the 
church  at  Oldbourne,  and  his  wife  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  King 
of  Scotland  ;  Queen  Eleanor,  whose  heart  alone  was  interred  here, 
with  that  of  Alphonso  her  son  ;  John  of  Eltham,  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
brother  of  Edward  III.  ;  Tiptoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  so  distin- 
guished for  his  intellectual  accomplishments,  who  was  beheaded  in 
1470,  one  of  the  victims  to  the  wars  of  the  Roses;  Sir  Thomas 
Brandon,  1509,  the  uncle  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  took  Henry 
VIII.'s  beautiful  sister  Mary  into  France,  as  the  bride  of  the  French 
king,  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  brought  her  back  as  his  own ; 
Sir  Thomas  and  Dame  Parr,  the  parents  of  Henry  VIII.'s  last 
wife  ;  and  earls,  knights,  ladies,  and  other  persons  of  rank  too  nu- 
merous to  mention. 

But  other  and  more  interesting  historical  recollections  belong  to 
the  Church  of  the  Black  friars.  Here,  in  1450,  met  that  famous 
Parliament  of  Henry  VI.,  in  which  his  queen's  favourite,  William 
de  la  Pole,  first  Duke  of  Suffolk,  was  impeached,  and  was  about  to 
be  tried,  when,  by  a  previously  arranged  manoeuvre,  he  placed  him- 
self in  the  hands  of  the  weak  king,  who  banished  him  for  five  years. 
At  an  earlier  period  of  his  career  he  had  been  warned  by  a  wizard 
to  beware  of  water,  and  to  avoid  the  tower.  So  when  his  fall  came, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  leave  England  in  three  days,  he  made  all 
haste  from  London  on  his  viay  to  France,  naturally  supposing  that 
the  Tower  of  London,  to  which  traitors  were  conveyed  by  water, 
was  the  place  of  danger  indicated.  On  his  passage  across  the 
Channel,  however,  he  was  captured  by  a  ship  named  Nicholas  oj 
the  Tower,  commanded  by  a  person  named  Walter.  The  duke, 
asking  the  captain  to  be  held  to  ransom,  says  : — 

"  Look  on  my  George  ;  I  .iin  a  gentleman  ; 
Kate  me  at  what  thou  wilt,  tliou  shall  be  paid. 

Captain.  And  so  am  I ;  my  name  ij  Walter  VVhitmorc — 
Mow  now?  why  start'st  thou?     What,  doth  death  affri^^ht  ? 

Suffolk.  Thy  name  affrights  me,  in  whose  sound  is  death  ! 
A  cunning  one  did  calculate  my  birth, 
And  told  me  that  by  water  I  should  die  !" 

Three  days  aftenvards,  as  is  well  known,  he  was  beheaded  in  a 
cockboat  by  the  ship's  side. 

Here  also  another  Parliament  rendered  itself  noticeable  by  daring 
to  defy  Henry  VTII.  when  that  monarch,  in  1524.  demanded  a  sub- 
sidy of  some  800,000/.  to  carry  on  his  useless  wars  in  France,  but 
who  was  obli-icd  to  content  himself  with  a  much  less  sum.     The 
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Chancellor,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  thinking  to  overawe  the  refractory 
members   by  his  presence,  came  into  the  house  with  his  maces, 
poleaxes,  cross,  hat,  and  great  seai,  and  with  a  body  of  followers 
which  filled  every  vacant  part  of  the  place.     But  when  Wolsey, 
after  explaining  his  business,  remained  silent,  expecting  the  house 
to  proceed,  he  was  surprised  to  find  the  assemblage  silent  also. 
He  addressed  one  of  the  members  by  name,  who  politely  rose  in 
acknowledgment,  but  sat  down  again  without  speaking  ;   another 
was  addressed,  but  with  no  better  success.     At  last  he  became  im- 
patient, and,  looking  on  the  speaker,  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  was  to 
be  his  still  greater  successor,  he  said  : — "  Masters,  as  I  am  sent 
here  immediately  from  the  king,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  an 
answer  ;  yet  there  is  a  surprising  and  most  obstinate  silence,  unless 
indeed  it  may  be  the  manner  of  your  house  to  express  your  mind 
by  your  speaker  only."     More  immediately  rose,  and  with   equal 
tact  and  courage  said,  the  members  were  abashed  at  the  sight  of 
so  great  a  personage,  whose  presence  was  sufficient  to  ovenvhelm 
the  wisest  and  most  learned  men  in  the  realm  ;  but  that  his  pre- 
sence was  neither  expedient  nor  in  accordance  with  the  ancient 
liberties  of  the  house.     They  were  not  bound  to  return  any  answer  ; 
and  as  to  a  reply  from  him  individually,  that  was  impossible,  as  he 
could  only  act  on  instructions  from  the   house.     And  so  at  last 
Wolsey  found  it  necessary  to  depart. 

It  was  in  this  church,  also,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1529,  that  Wolsey, 
and  his  fellow  cardinal,  Campeggio,  whom  the  Pope  had  appointed 
to  act  with  him,  in  the  matter  of  the  proposed  divorce  of  Henry 
and  Catherine,  held  their  court,  and  sat  in  judgment,  with  the  King 
on  their  right,  and  the  cjueen  accompanied  by  four  bishops  on  their 
left.  Henry,  when  his  name  was  called,  answered,  "Here  I"'  Ijut 
the  queen,  when  hers  was  pronounced,  remained  silent.  The  cita- 
tion having  been  repeated,  Catherine  rose,  ran  to  her  husband,  and 
throwing  herself  at  his  feet,  appealed  to  him  in  language  that 
would  have  deterred  any  less  cruel  and  sensual  nature  froni  tlie 
infamous  path  he  was  pursuing,  Lut  in  vain.  The  tyrant  was 
deaf  to  reason  and  insensible  to  shame.  At  last,  tormented  with 
their  questions,  in  a  passionate  out-burst  of  grief,  she  exclaimed, 

"  They  vex  me  past  my  patience  !     Pray  you  pass  on  :  [  To  her  allcndants 
I  will  not  tarry  ;  no,  nor  ever  more 
Upon  this  business  my  appearance  make 
In  any  of  their  courts, " 

She  rose,  left  the  court,  and  never  entered  it  again.     She  died  at 
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Kinibolton  in  1536,  broken-hearted,  but  refusing  to  the  last  to  re- 
nounce her  regal  rights  or  royal  title. 

In  this  same  church,  too,  singularly  enough,  where  Wolscy  had 
endeavoured  to  browbeat  one  Parliament,  the  sentence  of  prc- 
vnt/iire  was  passed  against  himself  by  another ;  and  he  who  had 
there  sat  in  judgment  on  Catherine,  and  who  had  acted  throughout 
as  an  instrument  in  Henry's  hands  to  doom  a  noble,  virtuous,  and 
innocent  lady  to  a  lingering  life  of  agony,  found  that  day's  pro- 
ceedings the  immediate  cause  of  his  own  downfall  and  death. 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses.  Bishop  Fisher,  who 
held  it  in  commcndain,  resigned  it  to  the  King,  The  revenues  were 
then  valued  at  the  very  moderate  sum  of  100/,  15J,  $d.  The  prior's 
lodgings  and  the  great  hall  were  granted  to  Sir  Francis  Bryan  in 
1547  ;  but  these,  with  the  church,  and  all  the  old  buildings,  it  need 
scarcely  be  said,  have  long  since  been  swept  away. 

But  long  after  the  monks  had  been  scattered  and  the  buildings 
themselves  had  disappeared,  the  special  privileges  of  sanctuary 
which  they  had  for  centuries  enjoyed  continued  to  be  claimed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  district  in  which  they  were  situated.  In  the 
course  of  time,  however,  these  privileges  developed  into  the  most 
monstrous  abuses,  and  at  last  became  so  intolerable  that  all  the 
legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  state  were  put  in  force  to 
suppress  them.  Since  then,  historians,  novelists,  and  poets  have 
rendered  the  district  and  its  somewhat  singular  inhabitants  so 
famous,  that  ^some  little  account  of  them  cannot  fail  to  be  ac- 
ceptable. 

Between  Blackfriars  and  the  Temple  there  had  been  founded  in 
the  thirteenth  century  a  house  of  Carmelite  Friars,  distinguished 
by  their  white  hoods.  The  precincts  of  this  house,  and  of  that  of 
the  Blackfrir^rs,  had,  says  Macaulay,  "  before  the  Reformation,  been 
a  sanctuary  for  criminals,  and  still  retained  the  privileges  of  pro- 
tecting debtors  from  arrest.  Insolvents  consequently  were  to  be 
found  in  e\ery  dwelling  from  cellar  to  garret.  Of  these  a  large 
proportion  were  knaves  and  libertines,  and  were  followed  to  their 
asylum  by  women  more  abandoned  than  themselves.  The  civil 
power  was  unable  to  keep  order  in  a  district  swarming  with  such 
inhabitants  ;  and  thus  Whitefriars  became  the  favourite  resort  of 
all  who  wished  to  be  emancipated  from  the  restraint  of  the  law. 
Though  the  immunities  belonging  to  the  place  extended  only  to 
cases  of  debt,  cheats,  false  witnesses,  forgers,  and  highwaymen 
found  refuge  there.     For  amidst  a  rabble  so  desperat^e  no  peace 
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offi(,er's  life  was  in  safety.     At  the  cry  of  *  Rescue  !'  bullies  with 
swords  and  cudgels,  and  termagant  hags  with   spits  and  broom- 
sticks, poured  forth  by  hundreds  ;  and   the  intruder  was  fortunate 
if  he  escaped  back  into  Fleet-street,  hustled,  stripped,  and  pumped 
upon.     Even  the  warrant  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  England  could 
not  be  executed  without  tlie  help  of  a  company  of  musketeers  .  .  . 
.  .  The    Templars  on  one  side  of   Alsatia,   and   the   citizens  on 
the  other,  had  long  been  calling  on  the  Government  and  the  legis- 
lature to  put  down  so  monstrous  a  nuisance.     Yet  still,  bounded  on 
the  west  by  the  great  school  of  English  jurisprudence,  and  on  the  east 
by  the  great  mart  of  English  trade,  stood  this  labyrinth  of  squalid, 
tottering  houses,  close  packed  every  one,  from  cellar  to  cockloft, 
with  outcasts  whose  life  was  one  long  war  with  society.      The  most 
respectable  part  of  the  population  consisted  of  debtors  who  were 
in  fear  of  bailiffs.     The  rest   were   attorneys  struck  off  the  roll, 
witnesses  who  carried  straw  in  their  shoes  as  a  sign  to  inform  the 
public  where   a  false  oath  might   be  procured  for  half  a  crown, 
sharpers,  receivers  of  stolen   goods,   clippers  of  coin,  forgers    of 
bank-notes,  tawdry  women  blooming  with  paint  and  brandy,  who, 
in  their  anger,  made  free  use  of  their  nails  and  their  scissors,  yet 
whose  anger  was  less  to  be  dreaded  than  their  kindness.     With 
these  wretches  the  narrow  alleys  of  the  sanctuary  swarmed.     The 
rattling  of  dice,  the  call  for  more  punch  and  more  wine,  and  the  noise 
of  blasphemy  and  ribald  song  never  ceased  during  the  whole  night. 
The  benchers  of  the    Inner  Temple   could  bear  the  scandal  and 
the  annoyance  no  longer.  They  ordered  the  gate  leading  into  White- 
friars  to  be  bricked  up.    The  Alsatians  mustered  in  great  force, 
attacked   the  workmen,  killed   one  of  them,  pulled  down  the  wall, 
knocked  down  the  sheriff  who  came  to  keep  the  peace  and  carried 
o^{  his  gold  chain,  which  no  doubt  was   soon  in  the  melting  pot. 
The  tumult  was  not  suppressed  till  a  company  of  the  Foot  Ciuards 
arrived.     This  riot  excited  general  indignation.     The  Cit)',  indig- 
nant at  the  outrage  done  to  the  sheriff,  cried  loudly  fur  justice.  .  .  . 
At  length,  in  1697,  a  bill  for  abolishing  the  franchises   of  these 
places  passed  both  Houses  and  received  the  royal  assent.      The 
Alsatians  were  furious.     Anonymous  letters,  containing  menaces  of 
assassination,  were  received  by  members  of  Parliament  who  had 
made  themselves  conspicuous  by  the   zeal  with  which   they  had 
supported  the  bill ;  but  such  threats  only  strengthened  the  general 
conviction  that  it  was  high  time  to  destroy  these  nests  of  knaves 
and  ii\ffians.    A  fortnight's  grace  was  allowed  ;  and  it  was  made 
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known  that  when  that  time  had  expired,  the  vermin  who  had  been 
the  curse  of  London  would  be  unearthed  and  himted  without 
mercy.  There  was  a  tumuUuous  flight  to  Ireland,  to  France,  to  the 
colonics,  to  vaults  and  garrets  in  less  notorious  parts  of  the 
capital ;  and  when,  on  the  prescribed  day,  the  sheriffs'  officers 
ventured  to  cross  the  boundary,  they  found  those  streets,  where  a 
few  weeks  before  the  cry  of  '  A  writ !'  would  have  drawn  together 
a  thousand  raging  bullies  and  vixens,  as  quiet  as  the  cloister  of  a 
cathedral." 

Every  reader  of  the  Waverley  Novels  will  remember  Scott's 
graphic  account,  in  "The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  of  the  old 
sanctuary,  with  the  reckless  habits  and  wretched  life  of  the  bullies 
and  bravoes  that  swarmed  and  swaggered  about  it  in  the  days  of 
James  I.  "  But  here  come  two  of  the  male  inhabitants,  smoking 
like  moving  volcanoes  !  Shaggy  uncombed  ruffians  they  were  ; 
their  enormous  moustaches  were  turned  back  over  their  ears,  and 
mingled  with  the  wild  elf-locks  of  their  hair,  much  of  which  was 
seen  under  the  old  beavers  which  they  wore  aside  upon  their  heads, 
while  some  straggling  portion  escaped  through  the  rents  of  the 
hats  aforesaid.  Their  tarnished  plush  jerkins,  large  slops,  or 
trunk-breeches,  their  broad  greasy  shoulder-belts,  and  discoloured 
scarves,  and  above  all,  the  ostentatious  manner  in  which  the  one 
wore  a  broadsword,  and  the  other  an  extravagantly  long  rapier  and 
poniard,  marked  the  true  Alsatian  bully,  then,  and  for  a  hundred 
years  aftenvards,  a  well-known  character."  Here  some  of  the  most 
stirring  scenes  and  one  of  the  most  tragic  incidents  in  the  novel 
take  place. 


The  Palace  of  Theobalds,  Cheshunt. 

"  Tlic  liouse  itsclfe  cloth  showe  tliu  owner's  wit, 
And  may  for  bewtie,  state,  and  every  thing, 
Compiled  be  with  most  within  the  land." — Old  Poet. 

This  sumptuous  Palace  rose  and  disappeared  within  a  protracted 
life-time — fourscore  years  and  ten.  It  was  built  by  a  favourite 
minister,  ostensibly  as  a  home  for  his  son,  though  its  splendour 
made  it  resemble  the  lure  of  a  courtier ;  it  became  the  resort  of  a 
gay  queen,  and  the  abode  of  two  kings,  whence  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  crafty  men,  who  levelled  its  magnificence,  and  scattered  its  trea- 
sures to  aid  them  in  carrying  on  their  scheme  of  desolation,  and  to 
furnish  them  with  the  sinews  of  civil  war. 
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Hence,  Theobalds  has  for  many  years  been  l:no\vii  but  by  name ;  for, 
as  it'  to  erase  its  existence,  representations  of  it  have  been  desiderata 
among  the  collectors  of  such  records.  ^^  hen  Mr.  Lysons  wrote  his 
Eti'v'trons  of  London,  he  lamented  that  he  "  had  not  been  able  to  find 
any  print  or  painting  which  conveys  any  adequate  idea  of  this  palace." 
We  have  participated  in  his  regret,  seeing  that  Theobalds  was  a  fair 
specimen  of  a  style  of  architecture  again  become  popular ;  and  the 
gardens,  though  quaint  and  odd  in  their  way,  were  designed  by  one  of 
tiie  earliest  patrons  of  botany  in  this  country.  Besides,  the  mansion 
was  the  home  of  that  good  and  great  man.  Lord  Burghley,  who  here 
closed  his  brilliant  and  useful  career.  The  history  of  the  whole  place, 
too,  is  pointed  with  a  moral,  presenting  as  it  does  a  memorial  of  the 
instability  of  kingly  state,  and  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur. 

This  magnificent  Palace  stood  in  the  parish  of  Cheshunt  at  the  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles  from  London,  and  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  road 
to  Ware.  The  origin  of  the  name  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  Theobald  was  the  name  of  an  owner,  though  at  what  period  earlier 
than  the  reign  of  Henry  VL  does  not  appear. 

The  manor  probably  reverted  to  the  Crown  at  the  Suppression  of 
religious  foundations  ;  and,  after  passing  through  the  families  of  Bedyl, 
Burbage,  and  Elliott,  on  June  10,  1563,  it  was  purchased  by  Sir 
William  Cecil,  afterwards  the  great  Lord  Burghley. 

The  original  manor  house  is  supposed  to  have  been  on  a  small 
moated  site,  which  is  to  be  traced  to  this  day.  In  1570,  Sir  William 
increased  the  estate  by  an  important  addition,  which  is  thus  mentioned 
in  his  Diary: — "  May  15,  I  purchased  Cheshunt  Park  of  Mr.  Har- 
ryngton."  Cecil  now,  if  not  before,  must  have  been  proceeding  in 
earnest  with  his  new  mansion,  as  in  September  of  the  following  year. 
Queen  Elizabeth  honoured  it  with  a  visit ;  when  she  was  presented  with 
"  a  portrait  of  the  house." 

Lord  Burghley  was  not  the  least  sumptuous  in  architecture  among 
a  nobility  which  produced  many  magnificent  palaces.  The  author 
of  his  contemporary  biography  (printed  in  Peck's  Desiderata  Curiosa), 
says,  "  He  buylt  three  houses  :  one  in  London,  for  necessity  ;  another 
at  Burghley,  of  computency  for  the  mansion  of  his  Barony ;  and 
another  at  Waltham  [this  of  Theobalds,]  for  his  younger  sonne; 
which,  at  the  first,  he  meant  but  for  a  little  pile,  as  I  have  hard  him  sale, 
but,  after  he  came  to  entertcyne  the  Qucne  so  often  there,  he  was  in- 
forced  to  enlarge  it,  rather  for  the  Queue  and  her  grcate  traine,  and  to  sett 
poore  on  worke,  than  for  pompe  or  plory  ;  for  he  e\er  said  it  wold  be 
to  big  for  the  small  living  he  cold  leave  his  sonne.    The  other  two  arc 
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but  convenient,  and  no  bigger  than  will  serve  for  a  nobleman ;  ail  of 
them  perfected,  convenient,  and  to  better  purpose  for  habitation  than 
many  others)  buylt  by  greate  noblemen  ;  being  all  bewtiful,  uniform, 
necessary,  anl  well -seated  ;  which  are  greate  ai-guments  of  his  wisdom 
and  judgment.  He  greatly  delighted  in  making  gardens,  fountains,  and 
walkes;  which  at  Theobalds  were  perfected  most  costly,  bewtyfully, 
and  pleasantly  ;  where  one  might  walk  twoe  myle  in  the  walks  before 
he  came  to  their  ends." 

As  Lord  Burghley  had  built  this  mansion  expressly  for  his  younger 
son,  he  was  evidently  inclined,  some  years  before  his  death,  to  give  pos- 
session to  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  but  some  opposition  was  made  to  this 
proposal  by  the  Queen,  as  appears  from  some  humorous  sallies  both  on 
the  part  of  her  Majesty  and  of  her '  Hermit,'  as  the  Secretary  was  pleased 
to  style  himself,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  longer  purse  of  the  Lord 
Treasurer  was  requisite  to  maintain  the  house  and  the  establishment 
which  had  both  been  increased  for  her  >Lajesty's  pleasure. 

Just  at  the  period  of  Lord  Burghley's  death,  in  159S,  Theobalds 
was  visited  by  t!ie  tourist  Hent/ner,  who  thus  describes  it  in  his  journey, 
as  translated  by  Horace  \\"alpo!e:-- 

" Theobalds  belongs  to  Lord  Burghley,  the  Treasurer.  In  the 
Gallery  is  painted  the  genealogy  of  the  Kings  of  England.  From  this 
place  one  goes  into  the  garden,  encompassed  with  water,  large  enough 
for  one  to  have  the  pleasure  of  going  in  a  boat,  and  rowing  between 
the  shrubs.  Here  are  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  plants,  labyrinths  made 
with  a  great  deal  of  labour,  ayW  d'eau,  with  its  basin  of  white  marble, 
and  columns  and  pyramids  of  wood  and  other  materials  up  and  down 
the  garden.  After  seeing  these,  we  are  led  by  the  gardener  into  the 
summer-house  ;  in  the  lower  part  of  which,  built  scmicircularly,  are  the 
twelve  Roman  Emperors  in  white  marble,  and  a  table  of  touchstone ; 
the  upper  part  of  it  is  set  round  with  cisterns  of  lead,  into  which  tiie 
water  is  conveyed  through  pipes,  so  that  fish  may  be  kept  in  them ; 
and,  in  summer  time,  they  are  very  convenient  for  bathing.  In  another 
room  foi  entertainment,  very  near  this,  and  joined  to  it  by  a  little 
bridge,  was  a  noble  table  of  red  marble.  Wc  were  not  admitted  to  see 
the  apartments  of  this  palace,  there  being  nobody  to  show  them,  as  the 
family  was  in  town  attending  the  funeral  of  their  lord."* 

On  the  decease  of  Lord  Burghley,  August  4,  1598,  his  son,  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  became  the  possessor  of  Theobalds  and  the  neighbouring 
estates,  pursuant  to  indenture  dated  i6th  June,  29  Eliz.  (i577).t 

•  Translation  of  Paul  Hentzner's  Journey.     Strawberry  Hill,  1758,  p.  51. 
t  Lord  Burghley's  Will,  in  Peck's  Desiderata,  p.  192. 
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The  Earl  of  Salisbury  (as  lie  sliortly  became  after  the  accession  of 
James  I.),  having  captivated  his  royal  master  with  the  charms  of  Theo- 
balds, particularly  in  two  sumptuous  entertainments  given  to  his 
majesty,  on  his  first  amval  in  England,  and  on  the  visit  of  his  brother- 
in-law  the  King  of  Denmark,  was  very  shortly  after  the  latter  festivity 
induced  to  exchange  it  for  the  palace  of  Hatfield  ;  where  (being  now 
himself  Lord  Treasurer,  and  thus  in  possession,  like  his  father,  of  the 
strings  of  the  royal  purse),  he  commenced  building  a  mansion  of  perhaps 
still  greater  magnificence ;  and  which  stood  unaltered,  except  by  a 
partial  fire,  to  our  own  days. 

The  Earl  of  Salisbury  gave  up  possession  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
1607,  with  a  poetical  entertainment  written  by  Ben  Jonson.  In  this, 
•'  the  Queen"  was  supposed  to  receive  the  Palace,  perhaps  with  the  view 
of  its  becoming  her  dowager-house  had  she  survived  King  James.  How- 
ever, Theobalds  became  his  principal  country  residence  throughout  the 
whole  of  his  reign,  and  it  was  here  that  he  breathed  his  last,  on  the 
27th  of  March,  1625.  Windsorwasat  that  period  never  visited  except 
to  hold  the  feasts  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ;  Richmond,  which  had 
been  a  favourite  palace  of  Elizabeth,  was  given  up  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  ;  Hampton  Court  was  occasionally  resorted  to  ;  but  the  attrac- 
tions of  Waltham  Forest  gave  Theobalds  by  far  the  preference  in  the 
eyes  of  the  sylvan  monarch. 

After  taking  possession.  King  James  enlarged  the  park,  by  inclosing 
part  of  the  adjoining  chase,  and  surrounded  it  with  a  wall  of  brick 
measuring  ten  miles  in  circumference ;  part  of  which,  on  the  north, 
containing  the  eighth  milestone,  rcmams  in  the  gardens  of  Albury 
House.  I 

King  Charles  I.  continued  to  reside  here;  and  there  is  an  interest- 
ing picture,  representing  an  interior  view  of  the  Gallery  in  perspective, 
into  which  the  King  and  Henrietta  Maria  are  entering  at  a  door, 
ushered  by  the  brother  Earls  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  each 
with  his  wand  of  office,  the  former  as  Lord  Steward,  and  the  latter  as 
Lord  Chamberlain,  of  the  King's  household.  Waiting  in  the  gallery, 
stands  the  dwarf  Jeffery  Hudson,  with  three  of  King  Charles's 
favourite  spaniels  ;  and  a  parroquet  is  perched  on  a  balustrade.* 

When  the  sale  of  Crown  lands  was  in  agitation   in   1649,  it  was  at 


•  This  curious  picture  is  at  Hinton  St.  George,  the  seat  of  Earl  Poulctt,  in 
Somersetshire.  Horace  Walpole  supposed  the  architecture  to  have  been 
painted  by  Steenwyck,  and  the  figures  copied  from  Vnndyck  by  Folenburg  or 
Van  Bassen.  There  is  a  folio  engraving  by  S.  Sparrow,  jun.,  publislied  by 
Edward  Harding  in  1800,  and  a  small  copy  by  Aug.  Fox  in  Pickering's  editioo 
if  Walton  and  Cottons  Angler,  p.  53. 
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first  resolved  tliat  Theobalds  should  be  excepted,  but  it  was  afterwards 
determined  that  it  should  be  sold.  In  the  following  year,  the  sut- 
veyors  reported  that  the  palace  was  an  excellent  building,  in  veiy  good 
repair,  by  no  means  fit  to  be  demolished,  and  that  it  was  worth  200/. 
per  annum,  exclusive  of  the  park ;  yet,  lest  the  Parliament  should 
think  proper  to  have  it  taken  down,  they  had  estimated  the  materials, 
and  found  them  to  be  worth  8275/.  \\s.  The  calculations  of  the  sur- 
veyors were  more  .icceptable  than  their  advice ;  and  consequently,  the 
greater  part  of  the  Palace  was  taken  down  to  the  ground,  and  the 
money  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  materials  was  divided  among  the 
army. 

The  Survey  affords  a  circumstantial  description  of  the  several  por- 
tions and  apartments  of  the  Palace.  It  consisted  of  two  principal 
quadrangles,  besides  the  Dial-court,  the  Buttery-court,  and  the  Dove- 
house-court,  in  which  the  offices  were  situated.  The  Fountain-court, 
so  called  from  a  fountain  of  black  and  white  marble  in  the  centre,  was 
a  quadrangle  of  86  feet  square,  on  the  east  side  of  which  was  a  cloister, 
8  feet  wide,  with  seven  arches.  On  the  ground-floor  of  this  quad- 
rangle was  a  spacious  hall,  paved  with  Purbeck  marble ;  the  roof 
"arched  over  the  top  with  carved  timbers  of  curious  workmanship,  and 
of  great  worth,  being  a  goodlie  ornament  to  the  same  ;"  at  the  upper 
end  was  "a  very  large  picture  of  the  bigncnse  of  a  paire  ofstagges  horns 
scene  in  France." 

On  the  second  floor  was  the  Presence  Chamber,  with  carved  wainscot 
of  oak,  richly  gilt,  the  ceiling  being  enriched  with  gilt  pendents  ;  and 
coats  of  arms  were  set  in  the  large  windows.  These  windows  opened 
south  on  the  walk  in  the  Great  Garden,  leading  to  the  green  gates  into 
the  Park,  where  was  a  double  avenue  of  trees  a  mile  long.  On  the 
same  floor  were  also  the  Privy  Chamber,  the  Withdrawing  Chamber, 
the  King's  Bedchamber,  and  a  Gallery  123  feet  by  21,  wainscoted  with 
oak ;  also  with  paintings  of  cities,  a  fretted  ceiling,  with  pendents  and 
flowers,  richly  painted  and  gilt ;  also  large  stags'  heads :  the  win- 
dows of  this  Gallery  looking  north  into  the  Park,  and  so  to 
Chcshunt. 

On  an  upper  floor  were  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  lodgings,  my  Lord's 
Withdrawing  Chamber,  and  several  other  apartments.  Near  the 
Chamberlain's  lodgings  on  the  east  was  a  leaded  walk,  62  feet  in  length 
and  1 1  in  breadth,  with  an  arch  of  freestone  over  it ;  "  which  said  arch 
and  walk,"  says  the  Sui-vey,  "  looking  eastward  into  the  middle  court, 
and  into  the  highway  leading  from  London  to  Ware,  standeth  high, 
and  may  easily  be   discerned   by  passengers  and  travellers   to  theit 
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delight."  On  the  west  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  lodgings  was  another 
walk  of  the  same  dimensions,  looking  westward  into  the  Fountain- 
court.  At  each  corner  of  these  walks  stood  four  lofty  towers,  with 
lions  and  vanes ;  and  in  the  walk  over  the  hall,  in  the  midst  of  the 
four  corners,  was  a  lantern-tower,  with  pinnacles  at  each  corner,  wherein 
were  twelve  bells  and  a  clock  with  chimes. 

The  Park  contained  2508  acres,  valued,  together  with  six  lodges, 
one  of  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  Colonel  Cecil,  at  1545/.  i^j.  4^. 
^S  per  annum.  The  deer  were  valued  at  1000/.;  the  rabbits  at  15/.;  the 
timber  at  7259/.  13J.  2d. ;  exclusive  of  15,608  trees  marked  for  the  use 
of  the  Navy,  and  others  already  cut  down  for  that  purpose;  the 
materials  of  the  barns  and  walls  were  valued  at  1570/.  i6j.  3 J. 

The  gardens  were  large,  and  ornamented  with  labyrinths,  canals,  and 
fountains.  The  great  garden  contained  several  acres,  and  there  was, 
besides,  a  pheasant,  privy,  and  laundry  garden.  In  the  former  were  nine 
knots,  artificially  and  exquisitely  made,  one  of  them  in  imitation  of  the 
King's  arms. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  Manor  of  Theobalds  was  granted,  in 
13  Car.  II.,  to  George,  Duke  of  Albemarle;  and  it  subsequently 
descended  to  the  late  Oliver  Cromwell,  Esq.  The  park  and  ruins  re- 
mained in  the  Crown,  until  granted  in  i  and  2  William  and  Mary,  to 
William,  Duke  of  Portland,  to  y/hose  heirs  they  descended,  until 
sold  in  1 763  to  George  Prescott,  Esq.,  the  grandfather  of  Sir  George 
Beeston  Prescott,  of  Cheshunt  Park. 

The  last  stages  of  the  decay  of  Theobalds  were  recorded  by  Mr 
Gough,  first  in  his  Catalogue  of  British  Topography,  and  afterwards  in 
his  Additio7is  to  Camden's  Biiianma.  The  room  said  to  have  been  that 
in  which  King  James  I.  died,  and  the  parlour  under  it,  with  a  cloister 
or  portico  having  the  Cecil  pedigree  painted  on  the  walls,  were  standing 
until  1765,  when  George  Prescott,  Esq.,  cleared  out  the  site  for  build- 
ing. "  It  is  now,"  adds  Mr.  Gough,  "  covered  with  gentlemen's  houses; 
and  the  only  remains  of  its  ancient  grandeur  are  a  walk  of  abeles, 
between  two  walls,  a  circular  summer-house,  and  the  traces  of  the  park 
wall,  nine  or  ten  miles  round,  built  by  James  I."  Mr.  Gough  pur- 
chased so  much  of  the  chimney-piece  of  the  parlour  as  had  sui-vived 
the  demolition.  It  is  two-thirds  of  a  group  of  figures  in  alto  relievo, 
representing  in  the  centre  Minerva,  driving  away  Discord,  overthrow- 
ing Idolatry,  and  restoring  true  Religion.  The  architecture  is  orna- 
mented with  garbs  of  wheat-sheaves,  from  the  Cecil  crest.  It  is  carved 
in  clunch,  or  soft  stone,  probably  by  Florentine  artists.  Mr.  Gough 
placed  it  over  the  chimney-piece  of  his  library  at  Fortyhill,  EnfieJd, 
*  o 
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where  it  remained  until  the  year  1834,  when  it  was  presented 
by  his  representative,  John  Farran,  Esq.,  to  J.  B.  Nichols,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  who  removed  it  to  his  house,  the  Chancellors,  Ham- 
mersmith. 

The  Stables  of  Theobalds  were  situated  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  road  leading  from  Waltham  Cross  to  Cheshunt:  and 
in  immediate  proximity  to  them  there  was  a  large  building  called 
the  Almshouse.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Life  of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
which  was  printed  on  his  death  in  161 2,  that  it  was  occupied  by 
"aged  and  overworn  Captaincs,  gentlemen  by  birth  and  calling." 
This  building,  which  had  the  arms  of  Cecil  displayed  in  front,  and 
which  vvas  furnished  with  a  hall  and  chapel,  was  st.'.nding  till  about 
the  year  i8 1 2. 


Canons,  near  Edgware,  and  "the  Great  Duke  of 
Chandos." 

The  following  interesting  account  of  the  celebrated  property  of 
Canons  Park,  and  its  noble  owner,  was  written  by  the  late  Mr.  Till, 
the  well-known  Medallist,  who,  in  his  visit  to  the  locality,  took 
much  pains  to  insure  the  accuracy  of  his  narrative.  The  paper  was 
written  in  the  year  1840  : — 

"James,  the  ninth  Baron  of  Chandos,  vvas,  in  1 7 14,  created  Vis« 
count  Wilton  and  Earl  of  Caernarvon;  in  April,  1719,  Marquis 
of  Caernarvon  and  Duke  of  Chandos  :  he  died  in  1744,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  second  son,  Henry  (the  eldest  having  died  be- 
fore him).  The  first  nobleman,  styled,  in  his  time,  '  the  Great 
Duke,'  was  celebrated  for  the  regal  style  of  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence in  which  he  lived ;  and  for  being  the  object  of  the  un- 
grateful and  cutting  sarcasms  which  Pope  thought  fit  to  publish  in 
his  Moral  Essays. 

"'The  Great  Duke'  erected,  in  the  domains  of  Canons  Park, 
near  Edgware,  a  superb  palace,  and  with  it  connected  every 
attribute  that  could  charm  the  senses  or  afford  gratification 
to  his  numerous  visitors :  he  there  assembled  men  of  every 
country  as  well  as  his  own,  who  were  celebrated  for  literary 
attainments,  amongst  wlionr  was  Pope,  who  had  repeatedly  par- 
taken of  the  Duke's  splendid  hospitality,  and  who,  in  return,  sati- 
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t'ytvA  his  host  and  friend.  The  poet,  however,  lived  to  repent  his 
ingratitude,  for  he  openly  denied  the  identity  of  the  person  intended ; 
but  it  was  too  palpable:  his  contemporaries  blamed,  and  posterity 
condemns  alike,  his  satire  and  his  subterfuge.  The  site  of  the  ground, 
to  this  day,  bears  out  the  accuracy  of  his  offensive  description. 

"The  palatial  home  built  by  '  the  Great  Duke,'  with  the  improve- 
ments in  the  park,  is  stated  to  have  cost  from  200,000/.  to  300,000/. 
The  mansion  was  in  the  form  of  a  square,  and  of  stone ;  the  four  sides 
being  very  similar,  surmounted  with  statues  of  heathen  deities,  as 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  &c, ;  and  at  their  sides  were  vases  in  imitation  of  the 
antique :  each  front  had  two  rows  of  eleven  windows,  over  each  of 
which  was  a  sculptured  head,  and  above  these  were  eleven  smaller 
windows,  each  with  a  sculptured  ornament.  In  the  centre  of  the 
principal  front  were  six  fluted  marble  columns,  with  an  ascent  of  steps. 
The  corn  ice  of  this  front  was  highly  decorated  with  trophies,  musical 
instruments,  groups  of  fruit,  the  ducal  coat-of-arms  and  coronet^  with 
the  initials  of  his  Grace,  &c.  The  walls  at  the  base  were  twelve  feet 
thick ;  above,  nine  feet. 

"The  house  was  built  in  the  year  1712,  when  three  of  the  most 
celebrated  architects  of  the  day  wre  employed  in  the  design — viz., 
Gibbs,  James,  and  Sheppard.  It  was  erected  at  the  end  of  a  long  and 
spacious  avenue  of  trees,  and  being  placed  diagonally  it  gave,  at  a  dis- 
tance, a  front  and  appearance  of  prodigious  extent.  The  hall  was 
richly  decorated  with  marble  statues,  busts,  &c. ;  the  ceiling  of  the 
staircase  was  painted  by  Sir  James  Thornhill ;  the  grand  apartments 
were  finely  adorned  with  sculpture,  paintings,  &c. ;  the  staircase  was 
of  marble,  each  step  being  one  entire  block,  exceeding  twenty-two  feet 
in  length  ;  the  locks  and  hinges  of  the  doors  were  said  to  be  of  solid 
silver,  if  not  of '  gold,'  as  some  luriters  have  affirmed.  The  demesne  at 
this  time  contained  400  acres. 

"  The  Duke  had  accumulated  vast  wealth  as  paymaster  of  the  army, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  His  fortune,  however,  suffered  three 
successive  shocks  by  his  concerns  in  the  African  Company,  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  the  South  Sea  speculations,  in  1718,  17 19,  and  1720; 
notwithstanding  which  he  continued  to  reside  at  Canons,  though  with 
diminished  splendour,  until  his  death  in  1744.  As  no  purchaser  of  the 
entire  property  could  then  be  found,  in  1747  the  mansion  was  taken 
down,  and  the  materials  produced,  when  disposed  of  in  separate  lots, 
the  sum  of  ir.ooo/.  Among  the  most  costly  items  were,  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  George  I.,  which  was  placed  in  Leicester-square ;  a 
superb  marble  staircase,  now  in  Chesterfield  House,  May  Fair;  and 
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the  fine  marble  columns  of  the  front,  which  were  employed  in  building 
Wanstead  House,  which  mansion  was  taken  down  in  1822.  The  site 
of  Canons  House,  with  part  of  the  materials,  were  purchased  by  Mr. 
Haliett,  a  cabinet-maicer,  who  erected  the  present  elegant  little  villa ; 
which,  in  1786,  came  by  purchase  into  the  possession  of  Colonel 
O 'Kelly,  the  owner  of  the  celebrated  horse  Eclipse.  The  Colonel  died, 
and  was  interred  at  \Vhitchurch,  in  1788  ;  and  his  favourite  steed  was 
buried  in  the  paddock  fronting  the  house. 

"  Pope  was  not  only  ungrateful,  but  unjust  in  his  satire,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  fine  ornamental  piece  of  water,  and  of  the  lawn  ;  the  former 
he  assimilates  to  an  ocean,  the  latter  to  a  down:  with  more  justice, 
however,  he  condemns  the  then  prevailing  formal  fashion  of 

'  Trees  cut  to  statues — statues  thick  as  trees.' 

Although  Dr.  Blackwell,  author  of  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture,  was  em- 
ployed in  laying  out  the  pleasure-grounds ;  still,  a  formality,  doubtless, 
was  substituted  for  simple  nature,  and  was  much  to  be  censured.  In 
his  allusion  to  the  musical  service  performed  at  Whitchurch,  Pope 
says: 

'  Light  quirks  of  music,  broken  and  uneven, 
Make  the  soul  dance  upon  a  jig  to  heaven." 

These  light  quirks  of  music  were  not  only  composed,  but  performed,  by 
the  immortal  Handel,  who  was  here  employed  as  '  maestro  di  cappella ' 
to  his  Grace ;  and,  as  the  author  of  the  Reminiscences  of  Handel* 
states,  the  cathedral  service  was  performed  by  a  choir  of  voices, 
accompanied  by  instruments,  superior  at  that  time  in  number  and  ex- 
cellence to  those  of  any  sovereign  prince  in  Europe.  Here  that  celebrated 
composer  produced  his  Chandos  Anthems ;  and  the  chief  part  of  his 
hautboy  concertos,  sonatas,  lessons,  and  organ  fugues. 

"  On  the  organ,  at  Whitchurch,  a  plate  f  states  that  '  Handel  was 
organist  at  this  church,  fiom  the  year  1718  to  1721,  and  composed  his 
Oratorio  oi  Esther  on  this  organ.' 

"  On  entering  Canons  Park,  the  visitor  must  be  struck  with  the 
fulfilment  of  Pope's  prophetic  lines: 

'  Another  age  shall  see  the  golden  ear 
Imbrowu  tlie  slope, — and  nod  on  the  parterre." 

"  This  is,  indeed,  figuratively  the  case ;  for  the  enclosure,  which  was 
once  so  beautiful  and  boasted  of  every  plant  that  the  most  distant  clime 

*  Richard  Clarke,  Esq.,  one  of  the  gentlemen  of  Her  Majesty's  choir. 
\  The  plate  was  fixed  by  Julius  Plumer,  son  of  Sir  Thomas  and  I<afly 
Plumer. 
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could  produce,  assisted  by  the  highest  art  of  the  day,  is  now  little 
better  than  a  common  field,  though  stocked  with  noble  timber.  It  is 
partly  let  to  the  farmer  and  grazier. 

"  One  spot,  one  little  spot,  however,  remains  entire  to  convey  to 
posterity  an  idea  of  the  princely  grandeur  of  '  the  Great  Duke  of 
Chandos.'  A  beautiful  little  church,  rendered  more  interesting  by  the 
absence  of  that  high  cultivation  with  which  it  was  formerly  sur- 
rounded, attests  the  taste  and  liberality  of  this  munificent  nobleman. 

"  Whitchurch,  formerly  called  Stanmore  Parva  or  the  less,  from  thn 
neighbouring  parish  of  Stanmore  Magna,  formerly  having  containci' 
more  inhabitants,  though  one  hundred  acres  less  of  land,  than  at  pre- 
sent. The  church  is  a  plain  brick  edifice,  rebuilt  in  17 15,  by  the  Duke 
of  Chandos ;  except  the  tower,  which  is  part  of  the  original  structure, 
and  was  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence.  It  is  situated  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  mansion  of  Canons,  and  contiguous  to  the  village  of  Edgware.* 
The  exterior  is  singularly  unattractive;  but  on  entering  it  you  are 
struck  with  the  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  little  edifice ;  its  walls  and 
ceiling  are  decorated  with  paintings  by  Lagucrre,  the  subjects  being 
taken  from  the  miracles  performed  by  our  Saviour ;  as  well  as  the 
figures  of  St.  Matthew,  Mark,  and  other  of  the  Evangelists,  and  of 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  which  are  on  each  side  of  the  chapel.  In 
the  seat  used  by  Lady  Plumer,  is  a  splendid  painting  ot  the 
Transfiguration,  in  which  the  portrait  of  the  Redeemer  is  pre-eminently 
beautiful.  In  a  recess,  supported  by  columns  elaborately  carved  by 
Gibbons,  is  the  organ,  rendered  sacred  by  its  association  with  Handel, 
for  whose  choir  beneath  was  erected  a  large  orchestra,  which  still  re- 
mains, and  is  used  as  a  pew  for  a  neighbouring  school.  On  each  side 
of  the  altar  are  paintings  by  Belluchi,  on  canvas,  of  Moses  receiving 
the  Tablets  of  the  Commandments;  of  the  Nativity,  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  the  Crucifixion ;  all  which  are  finely  executed.  The 
cnurch  consists  of  a  chancel  and  nave,  to  which  you  ascend  by  a  step. 
In  the  nave  are  the  tombs  of  M.  Mosely,  Esq.,  Lady  Frankland,  and 
others.  Opposite  the  organ,  on  the  west  side,  is  a  superb  pew,  formerly 
appropriated  to  the  Duke  and  his  family;  and  on  each  side  there  is 
one  for  his  domestics.  Adjoining  the  body  of  the  church,  on  the  north 
side,  is  what  is  termed  the  Monument-room,  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble,  in  which  are  monuments  of  the  family  of  the  Brydges, 
Dukes  of  Chandos;  one  of  which,  in  white  marble,  represents  'the 


*  Tills  church,  at  that  period  styled  the  Duke  of  Cbandos's,  was  opened 
for  service,  the  hrst  tiiue,  on  Mcnday,  29111  of  August,  1786. 
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Great  Duke,'  in  the  costume  of  a  Roman,  with  long,  (lowing  hair. 
Beside  him  are  his  two  wives,  Mary  and  Cassandra,  in  a  kneeling  pos- 
ture ;  these  figures,  at  first  sight,  appear  mythological ;  but  as  an  inscrip- 
tion beneath  records  their  names,  it  is  but  fair  to  appropriate  them  to 
these  ladies :  some  iconoclast  has  mutilated  the  fingers  of  the  statues.  A 
florid  inscription  enumerates  the  virtues  of  his  Grace,  who,  it  appears 
from  its  tenor,  forbad  the  act  thus  consummated  —  that  of  praise. 
Beneath  these  figures  is  a  tomb,  in  which  are  the  remains  of  Duke 
Henry,  and  James,  the  last  Duke,  and  their  Duchesses,*Anne  excepted, 
the  consort  of  the  former,  who  lies  in  the  vault  beneath.  On  the  same 
side  of  the  apartment  is  the  monument  of  a  daughter  of  Lord  Bruce, 
and  consort  of  Henry,  Marquis  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Chandos,  and 
others:  one  especially  deserves  attention  from  the  heait-rcnding  cir- 
cumstance which  dictated  its  erection  :  it  is  to  the  memory  of  a  child 
of  the  house  of  Chandos;  who,  the  clerk  states,  died  as  it  was  about 
to  be  christened,  and  in  the  arms  of  its  nurse ;  King  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte  being  sponsors.  Still,  the  ceremony  was  performed, 
and  the  body,  enclosed  in  a  silver  cofllin,  reposes  within  the  sarcophagus 
here  erected.  The  domestics  of  the  family  stated  the  infant's  death  to 
have  been  caused  by  the  weight  of  gold  and  gems  pressing  on  its  breast 
at  the  time  of  baptism.  It  is  said  that  the  Duke,  its  father,  never  re- 
covered the  blow,  and  that  the  Duchess  retired  into  seclusion.  There 
is  no  inscription  to  this  child's  memory,  nor  is  any  record  ot  its  birth  to 
be  found  in  the  English  peerage. 

"  From  the  Monument-room  you  are  led,  by  a  Hight  of  steps,  to  the 
ante-chamber,  in  which  are  monuments  to  the  memory  of  the  Manjuis 
of  Caernarvon,  1727;  also  of  Frances,  and  the  Rev.  llenry  Brydges. 
Here  you  observe  the  escutcheon  of  Chandos,  with  the  coronet,  and 
tattered  banner  of  this  all  but  regal  nobleman,  '  the  Great  Duke,'  fall- 
ing piecemeal  to  the  earth,  without  a  friendly  hand  to  arrest  its  rapitl 
decay.  A  few  years  hence  and  its  office  will  be  accomplished,  and  not 
a  vestige  of  it  will  remain. 

•'  On  descending,  you  are  shown  the  vault  of  the  Brydgcs ;  wherein 
are  heaped  the  remains  of  this  once  powerful  and  illustrious  family. 
Here,  likewise,  the  descendants  of  the  Plantagcnets  and  Tudors  lie  in 
melancholy  confusion.     Much  faith  cannat,  however,  be  placed  on  the 

•  A  curious  anecdote  is  extant  of  James,  Duke  of  Chandos,  having  purcliascd 
his  last  wife  of  her  husband,  an  ostler  at  an  inn.  However  incredible  this  story 
may  appear,  the  fact  is  indubitable  ;  the  clever  author  of  the  Reminiscences  of 
Handel  (in  his  account  of  the  'Harmonious  Blacksmith,' over  whose  remains 
he,  in  conjunction  with  another  gentleman,  has  erected  a  memento  in  Whit- 
church churchyard),  gives  part  of  the  particulars,  from  an  authentic  source. 
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appropriation  of  the  names  on  the  coffins ;  as  a  miscreant  broke  into 
this  vault  some  time  since,  and  wrenched  the  plates  from  off  them, 
presuming  they  were  silver;  but  on  finding  himself  mistaken,  many 
were  left  behind  and  replaced.  In  connexion  with  this  sacrilege  a 
story  is  told  which  partakes  of  the  marvellous  and  tragic,  but  which,  as 
it  came  from  a  '  high  authority '  still  in  the  parish,  may  be  here  re- 
lated. A  person  was  sot  to  watch,  after  this  robbery,  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  thieves  would  return  on  the  following  evening :  by  some 
accident  a  sow,  in  her  midnight  perambulations,  strayed  into  the  church, 
the  door  of  which  had  been  left  open,  and  making  her  road  up  the  steps 
leading  to  the  Monument-room,  mistook  her  way  and  fell  headlong  to 
the  bottom.  The  fall  caused  her  death  almost  immediately,  but  not 
before  the  young  man  who  was  there  placed,  but  who  had  fallen  asleep, 
was  awakened  by  the  noise  and  caught  a  glimpse  of  her.  That  glimpse 
was,  however,  enough  :  to  his  eyes  she  appeared  of  monstrous  dimen- 
sions ;  and  the  place  a. id  circumstances  together  conspii-ed  so  to  shock 
his  mind,  that  the  sight  of  the  dead  sow  did  not  satisfy  him,  and  the 
poor  fellow  took  to  his  bed,  and  died  in  three  days ! 

"  Some  of  the  coffins  are  very  fresh,  and  from  the  purity  of  the 
country  air  admitted  into  the  tomb,  the  materials  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed are  nearly  as  fresh  as  when  first  erected. 

"  '  The  Great  Duke  of  Chandos  '  appears  to  have  been  peculiarly 
unfortunate  in  his  off^spring,  as  from  the  parish  register  we  find,  in 
six  years  he  lost  five  children,  four  sons  and  a  daughter,  whose  coffins 
are  here  seen  ;  as  are  also  those  of  the  Duchess  Anne,  who  died  in 
1759,  before  noticed,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Caernarvon,  with  many  of 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  as  well  as  collateral  relatives  of  the 
first  Duke.  In  this  vault,  likewise,  is  seen  a  coffin  of  colossal  dimen- 
sions, being  four  feet  eight  inches  across,  containing  the  body  of  a 
mother  and  daughter  of  the  name  of  Inwootl. 

"Many  of  the  family  ot  the  Lakes,  who  possessed  the  mansion  from 
1604  until  the  marriage  of  Mary,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas 
Lake,  with  James  the  first  Duke,  lie  interred  in  this  church.  A  capa- 
cious parish  vault  likewise  contains  a  great  number  of  gentry,  formerly 
residents  of  the  adjoining  village.  The  late  proprietor  of  Canons,  Mr, 
Hallett,  with  his  family,  lie  under  the  orchestra. 

"  To  this  church  it  was  the  custom  of  '  the  Grand  Duke,'  to  repair 
attended,  if  not  by  a  superb,  at  least  an  interesting  retinue:  eight  old 
sergeants  of  the  army,  who  had  fought  in  the  battles  of  their  country, 
were  selected  and  dressed  in  the  Chandos  livery;  these  formed  his 
escort  on  the  Sunday,  and  at  night  were  guardians  of  his  property,  cicb 
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of  them  having  appropriated  to  his  use  a  neat  and  comfortable  resi- 
dence, which  was  erected  at  the  termination  of  the  principal  avenue  of 
trees. 

"  This  ostentation  may,  perhaps,  be  spared  censure  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  it  gave  employment  to  the  aged,  and  an  extension  of  those 
comforts  tliey  would  otherwise  have  in  vain  sought  for.  Pope  himself, 
in  his  satire,  confessed  that  from  this  harmless  vanity  were  derived 
health  and  blessings  to  the  poor,  and  food  for  the  hungry. 

"  In  tlie  present  mansion,  which  is  built  nearly  on  the  site  of  the 
farmer  one,  is  a  beautiful  chimney-piece  originally  in  the  Duke's  palace: 
it  is  most  exquisitely  sculptured  in  white  marble,  and  is,  I  believe,  the 
only  part  which  can  be  recognised  as  belonging  to  that  once  princely 
edifice.  In  the  pari:  are  two  sphinxes,  evidently  from  the  old  palace; 
they  are  stationed  on  what  is  termed  the  boat-house. 

"On  September  2,^,  1790,  a  grand  miscellaneous  concert  of  sacred 
music  was  performed  at  Whitchurch  :  the  pieces  were  selections  from 
the  compositions  of  Handel ;  and  the  profits  were  appropriated  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Sunday-schools  in  the  neighbourhood. 

"  Reverting  once  more  to  the  family  of  the  Brydges,  genealogists 
inform  us  that  they  are  descended  from  the  Montgomerics,  Earls  of 
Arundel,  and  lords  of  the  castle  of  Brugge,  in  Shropshire,  from  whence 
their  name;  and  from  Sir  Simon  de  Brugge,  who  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.;  as  well  as  from  Robert  de  Chandos,  a 
powerful  warrior,  who  came  over  with  the  Conqueror.  James,  the 
last  Duke  of  Chandos,  until  the  restoration  of  the  title  in  the  person  of 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  died  in  1789,  without  male  issue,  leaving  an 
only  daughter  and  heiress,  the  Lady  Anna  Eliza  Brydges,  who  married 
Earl  Temple  ;  he  was  in  1822  created  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chan- 
dos, since  dead  ;  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Richard  Plantagcnet, 
Marquis  of  Chandos,  subsequently  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

"  The  illustrious  house  of  Chandos  derives  its  descent  from  the  royal 
houses  of  Plantagcnci:  and  Tudor;  and  the  above  Duke  from  that  of 
Bruce,  in  Scotland ;  his  maternal  ancestress  being  the  Lady  Mary 
Tudor,  the  favourite  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  tiie  youtliful  widow  of 
Louis  XII.  of  France,  afterwards  married  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke 
of  Suffolk,  whose  daughter,  the  Lady  Eleanor,  married  with  the  Clifford 
family ;  from  whom,  and  from  the  royal  house  of  Scotland,  before- 
named,  the  late  Duchess  sprang. 

"  Whitchurch,  although  only  eight  miles  from  the  metropolis,  ap- 
pears almost  unknown  to  Londoners ;  but  it  will  be  found  well  worth 
their  attention." 


-\.     ■      ■  .  ^* 
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Every  person  at  all  acquainted  with  the  localities  of  the  late  Houses 
of  Parliament  must  recollect  in  New  Palace-yard  the  last  line  of  build- 
ings on  the  riverside,  which,  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  the  historical 
associations  of  the  spot,  told  afflicting  tales  of  other  times.  Indeed, 
it  was  scarcely  possible  for  any  one  to  pass  this  dilapidated  pile  without 
some  inquiry  as  to  its  appropriation — its  history,  and  its  aspect  of 
neglect  and  decay. 

These  buildings  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  New  Palace- 
yard,  near  the  bank  of  the  Thames:  adjoining  them,  northward, 
was  an  arched  gateway,  apparently  of  Henry  the  Third's  time, 
which  communicated  with  a  boarded  passage  and  stairs  leading 
to  the  water.  At  different  times,  since  1807,  the  whole  of  this  range 
of  building  was  pulled  down ;  the  last  remaining  part,  included 
the  offices  where  the  trials  of  the  Pyx  took  place,  and  the  printing  of 
Exchequer  bills  was  carried  on.  There  was  also  an  apartment  in  the 
same  edifice,  in  which  that  despotic  tribunal,  the  Star  Chamber, 
held  its  sittings  during  the  most  obnoxious  period  of  its  career — namely, 
from  the  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  until  the  final  abolition  of  the 
Court  by  Parliament,  in  1641.  This,  however,  could  not  have  been 
the  "  Chambre  des  Estoilles,"  or  "  Camera  Stellata,"  in  which  the  Court 
originally  sat ;  for,  the  building  itself  was  evidently  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  and  the  date  1602,  with  the  initials  £.  R.  separated  by  an  open 
rose  on  a  star,  was  carved  over  one  of  the  doorways.  But  it  may  be 
inferred  from  various  records,  that  the  original  Star  Chamber  occupied 
the  same  site,  or  nearly  so,  as  the  late  buildings. 

Having  thus  premised  a  general  outline  of  the  buildings,  we  propose 
glancing  at  the  origin  of  the  infamous  Court  which  was  held  in  one  of 
the  principal  apartments;  an  inquiry  which  bespeaks  the  attention  of 
the  reader  from  the  prominent  mention  of  the  Star  Chamber  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  In  this  task,  advantage  lias  been  taken  of  two 
letters  fi-om  John  Bruce,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  to  Thomas  Amyot,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  and  Treasurer  to  tiie  Society  of  Anticpiarics  ;  both  which  are 
printed  in  the  Arcbuologia,  vol.  xxv.  pt.  2,  1834,  pp.  342,  393. 

It  seems  agreed  that  all  superior  courts  of  justice  originated  in  the 
ancient  Royal  Court  held  in  the  King's  Palace,  before  the  King  him- 
self, and  the  members  of  his  "  Consilium  ordinarium,"  commonly  called 
"  the  Council."  The  Courts  of  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and 
Exchequer,  arose  from  time  to  time  out  of  the  King's   Court,  and 
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assumed  independent  jurisdiction  overparticular  descriptions  of  causes. 
Hence  a  considerable  portion  of  the  business  of  the  King's  Court  was 
diverted  into  other  channels;  but  the  court  itself  subsisted,  and  exer- 
cised a  judicial  discretion,  which  it  is  difficult  to  define. 

In  the  exercise  of  their  judicial  authority,  tlie  Council  held  their 
sittings  in  a  chamber  of  the  Palace  at  Westminster,  known  as  "  the 
Council  Chamber  near  the  Exchequer,"  and  the  "  Chambre  des 
Estoyers,"  or  "  Estoilles,"  near  the  Receipt  of  the  Exchequer.  This 
chamber  is  said  to  have  been  situated  in  the  outermost  quadrangle  oi 
the  Palace,  next  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  was  conscciuently  easily 
accessible  lo  the  suitors.  The  occupation  of  the  "  Chambre  dcs 
Estoilles,"  or  Star  Chamber,  by  the  Council,  can  Ik>  traced  to  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.;  but  no  specific  mention  of  the  Star  Chamber,  as  a 
Court  of  Justice,  can  be  found,  Mr.  Uruce  believes,  earlier  than  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  about  which  time  the  old  titles  of  "the  Lords 
sitting  in  the  Star  Chamber,"  and  "the  Council  in  the  Star  Chamber," 
seem  to  have  merged  in  this  one  distinguishing  appellation.* 

The  origin  of  the  name  "  Star  Chamber,"  has  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute which  has  given  occasion  to  several  ingenious  guesses.  The  most 
satisfactory  explanation  appears  to  be  that  supported  by  Mr.  Caley,  in 
the  eighth  volume  of  the  Archaologia,  p.  404  ;  that  the  ceiling  of  the 
chamber  was  anciently  ornamented  with  gilded  stars. 

The  course  of  the  proceedings  before  the  Council  was  twofold ;  one, 
ore  tenus,  or  by  mouth  ;  tlie  other  by  bill  and  answer.  The  proceeding 
ore  tenus  was  that  which  was  usually  adopted  in  political  cases,  and 
consequently,  was  the  most  abused.  It  originated  either  in"soden 
rcporte,"  which  Mr.  Bruce  thinks  means  private,  and  probably  secret 
infoiTTiation  given  to  the  Council.  The  person  accused,  or  suspected, 
was  immediately  apprehended  and  privately  examined.  If  he  confessed 
any  offence,  or,  if  the  cunning  of  his  examiners  drew  from  him,  or  his 
own  simplicity  let  fall,  any  expressions  which  suited  their  purpose,  he 
was  at  once  brought  to  the  bar,  his  confession  or  examination  was  read, 
he  was  convicted  ex  oresuo  (out  of  his  own  mouth),  andjudgment  was 
immediately  pronouced  against  him.  Imagination  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive a  more  terrible  judicature.  Dragged  from  home  in  the  custody 
of  a  pursuivant,  ignorant  of  the  charge  or  suspicion  entertained  against 


•  The  Judges  before  and  subsequent  to  this  alteration  were  the  same— viz., 
the  members  of  the  King's  ordinary  council, — "  the  Lords  of  the  Council,"  as 
they  are  still  termed  in  the  Litany  of  the  Church  service,  although  many  of 
them  have  generally  been  under  the  degree  of  a  Baron, 
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him,  without  friend  or  counsellor,  the  foredoomed  victim  was  subjected 
to  a  searching  examination  before  the  members  of  a  tribunal  which  was 
bound  by  no  law,  and  whicii  itself  created  and  defined  the  offences  it 
punished.  His  judges  were,  in  point  of  fact,  his  prosecutors,  and  every 
mixture  of  these  two  characters  is  inconsistent  with  impartial  justice. 

Besides  the  mode  of  proceeding  ore  tenus,  the  Council  might  be  ap- 
plied to  in  another  manner,  in  all  cases  of  libel,  conspiracy,  and  matters 
arising  out  of  force  or  fraud.  Crimes  of  the  greatest  magnitude,  even 
treason  and  murder,  were  treated  of  in  this  Court,  but  solely  punished 
as  trespasses,  the  Council  not  having  dared  to  usurp  the  power  of  in- 
flicting death.  Causes  of  a  capital  nature  could  originate  only  in  the 
King,  who  by  prosecuting  in  this  Court  for  any  treasonable  or  felonious 
offence,  showed  his  desire  to  remit  the  sentence  against  the  life  which 
would  have  been  awarded  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  In  these  cases,  a 
Bill  of  Complaint  was  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  Council,  who  then 
granted  a  warrant,  and  subpoenas  were  issued  to  the  defendant.  Strictly, 
no  subpoena  could  be  issued  until  a  bill  was  filed ;  but  it  seems  that 
this  practice  was  at  one  time  relaxed  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  "  many  solicitors  who  lived  in  Wales, 
Cornwall,  or  the  furthest  parts  of  the  North,  did  make  a  trade  to  sue 
forth  a  multitude  of  subpoenas  to  vex  their  neighbours ;  who  rather 
than  they  would  travel  to  London,  would  give  them  any  composition, 
although  there  were  no  colour  of  complaint  against  them." 

The  process  of  the  Star  Chamber  might  anciently  be  served  in  any 
place.  In  Catholic  times,  the  market,  or  the  church,  seems  to  have 
been  the  usual  place  for  service,  Wc  find  a  corroboration  of  this 
practice  in  the  mention  of  a  case  which  occurred  in  the  second  year  of 
llcnry  VIII.,  in  which  one  Cheesman  was  committed  to  prison  fpr 
contempt  of  Court,  in  drawing  his  sword  upon  a  messenger  who 
served  process  upon  him  in  the  church  of  Esterford,  in  Essex.  The 
practice  of  wearing  swords  during  divine  service  is  ancient ;  and,  in 
Poland,  so  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  the 
custom  for  gentlemen  to  draw  their  swords  at  church,  during  the  re- 
petition of  the  Creed,  by  way  of  testifying  their  zeal  for  the  faith.* 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  the  person  summoned  appeared  per- 
sonally before  the  Chancellor,  or  President,  of  the  Council.  In  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  the  defendant  appeared  before  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council,  who  took  from  him  a  bond  not  to  depart  without  licence  of 


•  Howel's  Letters,  p.  268,  ed.  1737. 
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the  Court ;  by  which  bond  he  was  anciently  conditioned  to  appear 
from  day  to  day,  or  confess  the  offence.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.» 
we  find  a  petitioner  summoned  to  appear  on  a  certain  day,  when  his 
opponent  not  being  present,  he  was  ordered  to  follow  the  Court  from 
day  to  day  until  the  complainant  should  appear,  and  thus  he  was  kepti 
" as  in  a  prison,"  upwards  of  a  year.  If  the  defendant  refused  to 
answer  upon  oath,  the  plaintiff's  bill,  he  was  imprisoned  for  a  certain 
time;  when,  if  he  still  refused,  cither  the  bill  was  taken  as  his  con- 
fession, or  he  was  retained  in  custody  and  kept  upon  bread  and  water 
until  he  answered.  When  he  had  put  in  his  answer,  the  plaintiff 
examined  him  upon  written  interrogatories,  \\'hen  if  he  refused  to 
answer  them,  he  was  committed  until  he  consented  to  do  so  ;  and  some 
persons  who  persisted  in  refusing,  were  continued  in  confinement  during 
their  lives.  The  examination  was  secret,  and  the  defendant  was  neither 
allowed  advice  nor  notice  ;  but,  having  passed  his  examination,  he  was 
allowed  to  depart,  upon  securities  being  given  for  his  reappearance 
The  witnesses  were  then  similarly  examined  ;  but  the  defendant  was 
not  allowed  to  cross-examine  them.  A^^hen  the  cause  was  ready,  it 
was  entered  in  a  list,  and  the  defendant  was  summoned  to  hear  the 
judgment  of  the  Court. 

The  Court  sat  for  the  hearing  of  causes,  during  term  time,  twice 
and  sometimes  thrice  in  a  week.  After  the  sitting,  the  Lords,  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  Council,  dined  in  the  Inner  Star  Chamber,  at  the  public 
expense.  The  cost  of  these  dinners  rose  to  an  extravagant  sum  :  from 
1509  to  1590,  the  charge  for  each  dinner  vai-ying  from  2/.  \s.  2d.  to 
17/.  or  18/.,  though  the  number  of  persons  dining  considerably  decreased 
during  that  time. 

The  number  of  the  Council  who  attended  the  Court,  is  said  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  to  have  been  nearly  forty, 
of  whom  seven  or  eight  were  prelates :  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the 
number  was  nearly  thirty  ;  but  it  subsecjuently  declined. 

The  Chancellor  proceeded  to  the  sittings  of  the  Court  in  great  state  ; 
his  mace  and  seal  being  carried  before  him.  He  was  the  supreme 
Judge,  and  alone  sat  with  his  head  uncovered ;  and  was  attended  by 
his  own  sci-vants  in  the  Court.  Upon  important  occasions,  persons 
who  wished  "  to  get  convenient  places  and  standing,"  went  there  by 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  privileges  of  the  Chancellor  were 
much  abused :  he  appointed  his  own  kinsmen  and  favourites  to  be 
Counsel  to  the  suit,  and  he  made  orders  upon  private  petitions,  which 
were  a  source  of  profit  to  his  attendants  :  he  could  sit  when  he  chose, 
and  command  the  attendance  of  the  other  Judges. 
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Upon  the  trial  of  causes,  the  parties  were  heard  by  their  Counsel, 
who  were  confined  to  a  "  laconical  brevity  ;"  the  examinations  of  the 
witnesses  were  read,  and  the  members  of  the  Court  proceeded  in 
silence  to  deliver  their  opinions.  They  spoke  in  order  from  the  inferior 
upwards,  the  Archbishop  always  preceding  the  Chancellor.  In  the 
case  of  equality  of  voices,  that  of  the  Chancellor  was  decisive.  He 
alone  had  the  power  of  assessing  damages  and  awarding  costs,  and 
he  alone  could  discharge  persons  sentenced  to  imprisonment  during 
pleasure. 

Every  punishment,  except  death,  was  assumed  to  be  within  the  power 
of  the  Court.  If  the  complaint  were  founded  upon  a  precise  statute 
(which  was  very  seldom  the  case),  the  Court  awarded  the  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  statute;  but  if  the  offence  was  against  the  statute,  but 
the  bill  not  grounded  upon  the  statute,  they  usually  imposed  a  heavier 
punishment  than  the  statute.  The  following  is  an  instance  of  this 
practice: — "The  statute  of  the  5th  Elizabeth,  c.  14,  punisheth  the 
forging  of  false  deeds  with  double  damages  to  the  partie  grieved  ;  im- 
prisonment during  life,  pillory,  cutting  off  both  ears,  slitting  nostrils, 
and  forfeiture  of  all  his  goods  and  profits  of  all  his  lands  during  his 
life ;  and  the  publisher  of  such  deedcs  (knowing  the  same  to  be  forged), 
with  like  double  damages,  pillory,  cutting  off  one  ear,  and  imprison- 
ment for  a  year.  The  Starre  Chamber  will  adde,  upon  the  forger,  a 
fine  to  the  value  of  all  his  estates,  whipping,  wearing  of  papers  through 
Westminster  Hall,  letters  to  be  seared  in  his  face  with  bote  irons ; 
and  to  the  publisher  likewise  a  great  fine  and  longer  imprisonment, 
not  to  be  released  until  hee  find  sureties  for  good  behaviour,  and  the 
like." 

This  catalogue  of  judicial  terrors  comprehends,  at  one  view,  all  the 
ordinary  punishments  of  the  Star  Chamber.  In  John  Lilburne's  case 
gagging  was  had  recourse  to,  in  order  to  stop  his  outcries  in  the  pillory. 
In  other  cases,  a  savage  and  cold-blooded  ingenuity  was  exercised  in 
the  discovery  of  novel  inflictions.  Thus,  one  Traske,  a  poor  fanatic 
who  taught  the  unlawfulness  of  eating  swine's  flesh,  was  sentenced  to 
be  imprisoned  and  fed  upon  pork. 

Mr.  Bruce  thinks  it  might  be  shown  that  most  of  these  infamous 
punishments  were  introduced  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  and  grew  into  common  practice  under  Elizabeth. 
Whipping  seems  to  have  been  introduced  by  Lord  Keeper  Pickering, 
m  the  later  reign.  In  the  early  instances,  there  was  a  motleration  in 
fines ;  but  latterly,  they  were  excessive,  not  according  to  the  estate  of 
the  delinquent,  but  in  proportion  to  the  supposed  character  of  the 
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offence,  "the  ransom  of  a  beggar  and  a  gentleman  being  all  one ;"  or, 
as  it  is  elsewhere  expressed,  "  the  Lord  Chancellor  useth  to  say  often, 
that  the  King  hath  committed  his  justice  to  them,  and  that  he  hath 
reserved  his  mercy  to  himself;  wherefore  that  they  ought  to  look  only 
upon  the  offence,  and  not  upon  the  person,  but  leave  him  to  his  Majesty 
for  mercy,  if  there  be  cause."  In  the  reigns  of  Henrys  VII.  and  VIII. 
it  was  not  so.  The  clergy  were  then  in  the  habit  of  attending  the  Court, 
and  their  "  song  was  of  mercy." 

We  have  explained  that  the  Chamber,  as  it  appeared  shortly  before 
its  demolition,  was  not  the  original  one  in  which  the  Court  sat.  The 
ceiling  was  of  oak,  ornamented  with  roses,  pomegranates,  portcullises, 
and  fleurs-de-lis  ;  but  of  Tudor- Gothic  design,  which  raised  a  dispute 
as  to  its  identity.  This  was,  however,  set  at  rest  on  its  being  taken  down, 
by  finding  some  of  the  enriched  Gothic  panelling  of  the  old  Chamber 
behind  the  Elizabethan  panelling.  There  were  also  four  arched  door- 
ways of  the  Tudor  style,  within  the  modern  square  headed  door- 
frames. These  discoveries  prove  that  the  ancient  building  was  not 
destroyed,  but  was  merely  new-fronted  and  fitted  up  according  to  the 
style  prevailing  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Under  the  principal  staircase 
was  a  wood-hole  with  a  stone  Gothic  entrance,  having  spandrels  orna- 
mented with  roses,  which  confirmed  the  originality  of  the  building. 

Mr.  Bruce  commences  his  Second  Letter  by  obsei-ving,  that  the  causes 
detciTnined  by  the  Council  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  VI., 
Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  III.,  although  important  and  interesting  in 
themselves,  are  not  of  such  a  character  as  can  well  be  brought  within 
the  limits  of  a  rapid  sketch  like  the  present ;  the  object  of  which  is  not 
to  enumerate  all,  or  even  many,  of  the  cases  determined  in  the  Star 
Chamber,  but  to  give  a  general  notion  of  the  practices  which  prevailed 
there,  and  the  spirit  which  pervaded  its  decisions,  during  the  several 
periods  of  its  existence. 

The  reign  gf  Henry  VII.  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  Star 
Chamber.  That  monarch  appears  to  have  had  a  fondness  for  sitting 
in  person  with  his  Council  upon  judicial  occasions ;  and,  during  the 
first  and  second  years  of  his  reign,  held  "  twelve  several  stately  sessions  " 
in  the  Star  Chamber:  but  Mr.  Bruce  has  not  found  any  instances  of 
his  Majesty's  judicial  wisdom,  though  he  had  collected  around  him  a 
learned  council. 

During  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  our  attention  is  not  so  much  drawn 
to  the  particular  cases  determined  in  the  Star  Chamber,  as  to  the  gene- 
ral system  which  prevailed  there.  This  Court  was  the  mstniment  by 
which  the  politic  rapacity  of  the  Sovereign,  and  the  subtlety  of  his 
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favourite  "  promoters  of  suits "  accomplished  their  nefarious  pui"pose8. 
If  a  man  were  descended  from  a  stock  that  had  favoured  the  White 
Rose ;  if  he  _were  suspected  of  sympathizing  with  the  misfortunes  of 
the  Earl  of  Warwick ;  if  his  behaviour  indicated  a  lofty  spirit ;  or  even 
if  he  were  merely  thought  to  be  moderately  rich ;  neither  a  dignified 
station  in  society,  nor  purity  of  life,  nor  cautiousness  of  conduct,  could 
afford  him  any  protection.  Some  obsolete  law  was  put  in  force  against 
him  by  the  King's  receivers  of  forfeitures.  If  his  purse  were  found  to 
be  empty,  the  prejudged  culprit  was  committed  to  prison,  until  a 
pardon  was  purchased  by  the  compassion  of  his  friends  ;  if  full,  just 
enough  was  left  for  a  second  plunder.  The  King's  agents,  or  as  Hall 
calls  them,  "  ravenynge  wolves,"  in  these  transactions,  were  Empson 
and  Dudley,  who  filled  the  royal  coffers  and  enriched  themselves. 
"  At  this  unreasonable  and  extort  doynge,"  says  Hall,  "  noble  men 
grudged,  meane  men  kycked,  poore  men  lamented,  preachers  openlieat 
Paules  crosse  and  other  places  exclaimed,  rebuked,  and  detested,  but 
they  would  never  amend." 

Mr.  Bruce  next  refers  to  two  papers  among  the  MSS.  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  selects  from  one  an  account  of  sums  received  for  cases 
in  which  persons,  who  had  been  prosecuted  for  breaches  of  the  law, 
either  real  or  pretended,  had  compounded  with  the  King,  and  paid 
fines,  through  Dudley,  to  be  discharged.  Among  the  persons  named 
in  this  paper,  are  many  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  time: — The  unhappy 
Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list 
for  500  marks.  At  a  little  distance  follow  "  Sir  William  Capel,  alder- 
man of  London,  and  Giles  Capel,  his  son,  for  their  pardons,  1000/.; 
besides  2615/.  6j.  8^.  for  other  troubles.  Sir  William  was  again  sued, 
for  "  things  done  by  him  in  the  time  of  his  mayoraltie ;"  when  either 
his  purse  or  his  patience  was  exhausted,  and  he  refused  all  composition, 
"and  after  prysonment  in  the  Countour,  and  sheriff's  house,  was  by  the 
Kinge's  counsell  commanded  to  the  Tower,  where  he  rcmayned  until 
the  King  died,  and  shortly  after  was  delivered  with  many  other."  It 
seems  to  have  been  scarcely  possible  to  fill  any  of  the  civil  offices  with- 
out giving  occasion  of  advantage  to  these  watchful  informers. 
Escheators,  customers,  controllers,  sherifl^s,  are  to  be  found  in  the  MSS. 
referred  to,  and  the  King  seems  to  have  taken  double  advantage  of 
these  officers,  by  fii-st  selling  them  their  appointments,  and  afterwards 
scrutinizing  their  conduct  by  the  most  vigilant  severity.  Amongst  the 
items  quoted  from  this  account  are : — 

"  For  the  pardon  of  murther  of  Sir  John  Fines,  Kt.,  25  lib." 
(pounds). 
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"  From  the  Earl  of  Derby,  for  his  pardon,  6000  lib." 
"  For  tlie  pardon  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  10,000  lib." 
From  these  and  many  other  similar  items,  it  would  seem  that  the 
King  assumed  the  power  of  withdrawing  causes  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
all  the  courts,  upon  the  accused  party  making  a  pecuniary  arrangement 
with  his  receivers;  or,  as  the  phrase  ran  in  the  Star  Chamber,  the 
"King  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,"  and  the  prisoner  was  dis- 
charged upon  his  Majesty  certifying  that  fact  to  the  Court. 

Bacon  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the  traditional  story  of  the 
King's  conduct  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  whose  retainers,  dressed  in 
liveries,  came  around  him  upon  occasion  of  a  visit  from  his  Majesty. 
Henry  expressed  his  thanks  for  the  good  cheer  he  received,  but  added, 
"  I  may  not  endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  sighte— my  attorney 
must  speak  with  you ;"  which  words  were  the  prelude  to  a  fine  of 
15,000  marks.  Tradition  has  probably  exaggerated  the  amount  of 
the  fine ;  but  the  anecdote  is  perfectly  in  character  with  the  practices 
evidenced  in  the  MSS.  referred  to. 

The  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  produced  an  extraordinary  change  in 
the  Star  Chamber.  The  Council  no  longer  listened  approvingly  to  the 
accusations  of  the  late  King's  Commissioners  of  Forfeitures,  but  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  accusers.  They  were 
committed  to  the  Tower  the  very  day  after  the  new  King  was  pro- 
claimed. All  offences,  except  murder,  felony,  and  treason,  were  par- 
doned ;  and  it  was  added,  that  if  any  man  had  wrongfully  sustained 
injury  or  loss  of  goods,  through  Empson  and  Dudley,  that  he  would 
receive  satisfaction  upon  petition  to  the  King.  A  crowd  of  applicants 
immediately  besieged  the  Council,  and  due  restitution  was  made  ;  but 
fraudulent  claims  being  afterwards  put  forth,  the  Council  soon 
desisted. 

The  Promoters,*  "  notwithstanding  the  general  pardon,  were  sen- 
tenced by  the  Council,  some  of  them  to  pay  fines,  and  others  to  ride 
about  the  City  on  horseback,  with  their  faces  towards  the  horses'  tails, 
and  afterwards  to  stand  in  the  pilloty  in  Cornhill,  and  wear  papers  in- 
dicative of  their  offences.  Such  a  punishment  was,  in  truth,  an  invita- 
tion to  the  people  to  revenge  themselves  upon  their  persecutors,  and 
the  opportunity  it  afforded  was  not  lost.  Three  of  the  ringleaders, 
upon  whom  this  sentence  was  carried  into  effect  on  June  6,  1509,  died 
in  Newgate,  within  a  few  days  afterwards  ;  '  for  very  shame,'  say  some 


•  Tliese  informers  were  so  called,  because  they  "promoted  many  lioncsl 
men's  vexations." 
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of  the  authorities,  but  more  probably,  as  assigucd  by  others,  from  ill. 
usage  in  the  pillory." 

The  fate  of  Kmpsou  and  Dudley  is  well  known.  To  satisfy  public 
clamour,  they  were  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death,  but  probably 
without  any  intention  of  carrying  the  sentence  into  execution.  It 
happened,  however,  that  Henry  set  out  at  that  time  upon  his  first  pro- 
gress ;  finding  himself  annoyed,  wherever  he  went,  by  outcries  for 
vengeance  against  the  unpopular  ministers,  he  at  once  despatched  a 
waiTant  for  their  execution,  and  they  were  accordingly  sent  to  the 
block,  to  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  royal  progress.  Empson's  for- 
feited mansion,  with  its  orchard  and  twelve  gardens,  situate  in  St. 
Bride's,  Fleet-street,  and  occupying  the  ground  now  known  as 
Salisbury-square  and  Dorset-street,  were  granted  to  Wolsey  on  the 
30th  of  January,  15 10. 

For  the  honour  of  Wolsey  let  it  be  noticed  that,  during  his  ad- 
ministration, there  prevailed  in  the  Star  Chamber,  neither  the  pecuniary 
meanness  which  was  its  prominent  vice  under  his  immediate  predecessors, 
nor  the  cruelty  which  distinguished  it  at  a  later  period.  The  Council 
frequently  investigated  alleged  offences,  and  occasionally  committed  to 
the  Tower ;  but  there  are  no  traces  ot  the  long  imprisonments,  the 
degrading  and  barbarous  punishments,  or  the  oppressive  fines,  which  it 
inflicted  at  other  periods.  Perhaps  this  circumstance  may  be  explained 
by  the  sanguinary  disposition  of  the  monarch,  and  the  obsequiousness 
of  juries.  Offences  which  were  formerly  thought  fit  subjects  for  the 
Star  Chamber,  were  now  punished  with  death  ;  the  boundaries  of 
treason  were  enlarged  so  as  to  enclose  words,  and  even  wishes,  as  well 
as  acts ;  but  treason  was  a  crime  not  cognizable  before  the  Council, 
and  death  a  punishment  which  they  never  dared  to  inflict.  To  carry 
these  new  laws  into  eff"ect,  it  was  therefore  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
ordinary  tribunals. 

Wolsey,  always  delighted  with  magnificence,  made  a  great  show  Oj 
it  in  the  Star  Chamber.  In  his  time,  "  the  presence  that  sat  with  him 
was  always  great ;"  and  Cavendish  has  detailed  the  pompous  "  order  of 
his  going  to  Westminster  Hall,  sunounded  by  noblemen,  and  preceded 
by  cross-bearers  and  pillar-bearers." 

Wolsey 's  administration  of  justice  in  private  causes  has  often  been 
praised.  In  the  Star  Chamber,  "  he  spared  neither  high  nor  low,  but 
judged  every  estate  according  to  their  merits  and  deserts."  In  political 
cases,  the  object  of  the  Cardinal's  Star  Chamber  prosecutions  doe* 
not  seem  to  have  been  the  punishment  of  offenders  so  much  as  the  pro* 
curing  a  general  submission  to  the  authority  of  the  King.  Those  who 
*  v 
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•ubmittcd  were  usually  pardoned,  whilst  the  obstinate  were,  in  most  J 

cases,  turned  over  to  the  common  law.  \ 

After  the  time  of  Wolsey,  there  occurred  during  the  remainder  of  -^ 

the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  few  public  cases  of  sufficient  interest  to  ^ 
be  noticed  in  a  sketch  like  the  present.  Wolsey  stamped  his  individual  .  .j 
character  upon  the  Court ;  he  made  it  subservient  to  the  furtherance  of 

political  and  personal  purposes ;  and,  when  he  fell,  the  Court  seems,  ' 
for  a  time,  to  have  lost  the  use  to  which  he  applied  it.    His  guccessors, 
A'ho  were  fully,  and  probably,  more  usefully  occupied  in  private  causes, 
brought  before  it  but  little  business ;  so  that,  with  the  exception  of 

occasional  interference  in  religious  matters,  -•md  matters  of  police,  we  j 

cc-Idom  hear  of  the  Star  Chamber.  J 
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ESSEX. 

Colchester  Castle. 

Colchester,  the  county  town  of  Essex,  there  is  strong  evidence  to 
show,  was  originally  both  a  British  and  Roman  city,  being  most 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  Camalodunum  of  the  Romans,  which  was 
burnt  in  the  insurrection  under  Bop.dicea.  There  are  few  places  in 
England  where  more  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  Morant,  in 
his  History  of  Essex,  mentions  "  bushels "  of  coins  of  Claudius, 
V'espasian,  Titus,  Domitian,  and  their  several  successors.  The  town 
walls,  the  Castle,  and  many  of  the  churches  and  other  ancient  buildings, 
are  chiefly  built  of  the  Roman  brick  ;  and  vases,  urns,  lamps,  rings, 
bracelets,  and  tessellated  pavements  have  been  found  here  in  great 
numbers. 

There  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  Coel,  the  second  of  that  name, 
a  British  prince,  who  was  invested  by  the  Romans  with  the  government 
cf  the  district  of  which  Camalodunum  was  the  chief  station,  taking 
advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  the  Roman  empire,  assumed  inde- 
pendence, and  gave  to  his  capital  the  name  of  Caei-Coel ;  and  he  is 
supposed  to  have  become  tributary  to  Carausius  and  other  usurpers  of 
the  Imperial  dominion,  to  which  they  threw  off  their  allegiance  in 
Britain.  Constantius  Chlorus,  afterwards  Emperor,  who  had  been 
associated  in  the  purple,  under  Diocletian  and  Maximian,  then  embarked 
at  Boulogne,  to  chastise  the  rebels  and  reduce  Britain  to  its  former 
state  of  dependence.  Having  landed,  he  commenced  the  siege  of  Caer- 
Coel,  as  being  the  focus  of  the  insurrection.  The  resistance  opposed  to 
his  arras  was  so  determined  that  the  siege  was  protracted  to  the  unusual 
period  of  three  years,  and  even  then  seemed  very  distant  from  a  success- 
ful termination.  In  this  state  of  affairs  Constantius  beheld  Helena, 
Coel's  daughter,  who  was  born  in  Caer-Coel,  and  who  possessed  the  most 
fascinating  charms,  as  well  as  uncommon  endowments  of  mind.  Struck 
with  her  beauty,  and  interested  by  her  acquirements,  Constantius 
became  enamoured  of  the  British  Princess,  and  hesitated  not  to  make 
peace  with  Coel,  on  condition  of  receiving  the  accomplished  Helena  as 
his  bride.  At  this  point,  the  tradition  branches  off  in  different  direc- 
tions;   one  account  asserting   that    the    marriage  was   immediately 
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ccleb^-ated  with  becoming  splendour;  anotiier,  tliat  Helena  was  the 
mistress  of  Constantius  before  she  became  his  wife.  Both,  however, 
affirm  that  Constantine,  surnamed  the  Great,  was  the  issue  of  this  in- 
tercourse, whom  Henry  of  Huntingdon  styles  King  of  Colecestrc  ;  and 
that  he  also  was  born  at  Caer-Coel,  about  275.  Gibbon  denies  that 
a  British  king  was  the  father  of  Helena,  and  gives  that  honour  to  an 
innkeeper;  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  on  what  ground  is  not 
known,  asserts  that  Helena  was  a  "  tender  of  cattle."  At  the  same  time 
the  historian  observes,  the  legality  of  her  maiTiage  may  be  defended 
against  those  who  have  represented  her  as  the  concubine  of  Constantius. 
The  real  birthplace  of  Constantine,  the  first  Roman  emperor  that 
openly  avowed  Christianity,  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  Naissus,  in 
Dacia.  After  her  departure  from  Britain,  Helena  made  a  journey  to 
Jerusalem,  where  she  is  said  to  have  discovered  the  Cross  on  which  the 
Saviour  was  crucified  :  and  to  this  circumstance  the  arms  of  Colchester, 
which  display  a  cross  between  three  coronets,  are  attributed. 

The  history  of  the  Castle  was  very  ably  illustrated  by  the  Rev. 
C.  H.  Hartshome,  at  the  Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Asso- 
ciation, held  at  Colchester  in  the  year  1865,  from  v/hich  we  quote  the 
most  interesting  points  of  the  construction  ot  the  Castle  and  its  history. 
Although  its  position  "  presents  nothing  remarkable  in  a  defensive  view, 
yet  it  has  some  peculiarities  of  an  architectural  nature  that  entitle  it  to  a 
careful  examination.  The  keep,  and  there  remains  nothing  besides,  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  a  fosse  and  palisade,  the  usual  method  of  for- 
tification at  the  time  these  military  buildings  were  erected.  The  fosse 
may  have  either  been  the  work  of  the  Romans  or  of  a  very  much  later 
period,  as  it  would  equally  suit  their  system  of  castrametation,  or  the 
practice  of  the  Normans.  Viewed  by  itself  it  has  very  little  evidence  in 
the  inquiry  as  to  when  the  Castle  itself  was  built.  If  traditionary 
accounts  are  of  any  value,  what  has  been  written  about  the  extent  of 
the  fosse  would  make  it  appear  more  probable  that  it  was  executed  by 
the  Romans  than  their  successors. 

"  The  admixture  of  Roman  brick  with  flints  and  cement  stone  imparts 
to  the  Castle  a  rugged  cfltct.  The  keep,  which  is  rectangular,  is  171  feet 
8  inches  from  north  to  south,  and  128  feet  8  inches  fiom  east  to  west 
in  its  widest  dimensions,  thus  exhibiting  a  greater  size  and  larger  area 
within  its  extreme  outward  walls  than  the  White  Tower  of  London, 
Castle  Rising,  Bamborough,  Rochester,  or  any  other  castle  in  England. 
Its  altitude  is  below  all  of  them,  and  was  never  much  more  than  is  seen 
at  present. 

•'  The  angles  of  the  buttresses  throughout  are  built  with  Roman  brick, 
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or  an  imitation  of  it,  nearly  half  their  height.  They  are  geneially  used 
horizontally,  but  sometimes  endwise  and  hcmng-bone  fashion.  This 
irregularity  of  construction,  together  with  the  disfigurements  made  by 
an  ignorant  owner,  who  purchased  the  Castle  in  1683,  for  the  sake  of 
pulling  it  down  and  selling  the  materials,  give  the  whole  building  a 
rough  and  dilapidated  appearance.  The  best  material  employed 
throughout  the  entire  district,  when  bricks  are  not  used,  consists  of 
flint  and  Harwich  cement  stone.  In  this  Castle  they  are  used  with 
some  of  the  dressings  of  Caen  stone,  or  of  the  shelly  oolite  from 
Barnack,  near  Stamford. 

"  It  is  clear  that  the  Castle  was  erected  before  1 130,  since  in  this 
year  there  is  a  payment  entered  on  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  of  one 
marc  of  silver  being  paid  to  Eraddus  the  mason.  There  being  no  other 
building  in  Colchester  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  this  outlay  must 
consequently  have  been  expended  upon  the  (Listle.  No  further  mention 
of  it  occurs  until  1 1 70 ;  when  there  appears  an  entry  on  the  same 
records  for  works  which  cost  forty-seven  shillings.  Again  in  1180 
the  turris,  as  it  is  termed,  being  the  keep,  was  repaired  at  an  outlay  of 
upwards  of  ten  pounds.  These  entries  upon  the  accounts  of  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  make  it  conclusive  that  the  whole  building  had,  by 
this  time,  been  finished,  but  began  to  require  reparation. 

"  The  gateway  of  the  keep,  ornamented  with  roll  mouldings  and  their 
nebule  oniamcnt,  has  a  portcullis.     It  is  the  principal  feature  of  archi- 
tecture  in  the  building,  and  is  of  the  period  at  which  we  have  arrived 
A  large  gateway  at  St.  Osyth  Priory  is  very  like  it  in  mouldings  and 
proportions,  though  the  one  at  Colchester  is  earlier. 

"  There  docs  not  appear  any  entry  of  importance  during  the  reign 
of  King  John  either  on  the  Pipe  or  Close  Rolls.  However,  in  12 19, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  who  was  then  farmer  of  the  town,  received  a 
precept  from  Henry  1 1 1 .  to  select  two  legal  and  discreet  men,  who  should 
erect  a  palisade  round  the  Castle  in  lieu  of  the  one  recently  blown  down. 

"  This  building  is  historically  memorable  for  two  assaults  that  it  un- 
derwent in  the  thirteenth  century.  The  first  was  made  by  Saher  de 
Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  in  12 15,  by  whom  it  was  captured.  After 
a  tew  days'  siege,  it  was,  however,  retaken  by  King  John.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Louis,  son  of  Philip  II.  of  France. 
At  this  time  the  Dauphin,  partly  on  the  invitation  of  the  English 
nobility,  in  consequence  of  their  hatred  of  John,  landtd  at  Dover,  and 
ultimately  succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Rochester,  Guildford, 
Heveningham,  and  Colchester.  His  tenure  was,  however,  but  brief. 
The  barons  gained  tlicir  liberties  without  foreign  assistance,  and  the 
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Dauphin  was  driven  out  of  the  Castles  he  had  taken  with  so  little 
difficulty. 

"  Colchester  Castle  was  never  of  the  same  altitude  as  other  Norman 
fortresses  mot  with  in  lOngland  and  elsewhere.  This  is  another  feature 
of  its  peculiarity.  Though  the  keep  is  the  largest,  it  is  also  the  lowest 
that  now  exists.  Its  vaulting,  too,  is  more  extensive  than  is  met  with 
in  other  castles.  This  gives  it  internally  a  degree  of  apparent  spacious- 
ness and  of  real  solidity  that  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  In  fact, 
this  species  of  waggon  vaulting  is  rarely  seen,  except  in  the  basements 
of  military  buildings.     The  walls  average  12  feet  in  thickness. 

"  In  a  document  printed  by  Dugdale,  in  his  Monasticon,  there  occurs  a 
passage  which  must  for  ever  set  a  controverted  question  at  rest.  The 
writer  of  the  Gcnealo;iy  of  Ttnturn  Abbey  speaks  of  Rohesia,  the 
daughter  of  Hasoul  dc  Harcourt.  She  mamed  for  her  first  husband, 
Richard,  the  son  of  Earl  Gilbert,  who  was  amongst  the  most 
leading  of  the  Conqueror's  followers.  Her  second  husband  was 
Eudo  le  Dapifer,  who  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  builder  of  the  Castle  of 
Colchester  and  the  founder  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  John.  Between  the 
accession  of  Henry  I.  in  1 100,  and  the  death  of  Eudo  Dapifer  in  1 120, 
there  was  ample  time  for  him  to  construct  the  Castle.  Still  more  time 
if  the  reign  of  William  Rufus  is  included,  which  would  widen  the  con- 
jectural period  of  its  erection  nearly  thirteen  years  more,  and  extend 
the  inteiTal  during  which  the  building  must  be  confined  between  1087 
and  1 120.     It  is  not  improbable  that  it  was  built  in  his  reign. 

"  It  is  recorded  in  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  St.  John's  Abbey, 
that  it  was  set  out  in  the  presence  of  Maurice  Bishop  of  London  in 
1096,  or  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  William  II.;  that  the  first  stone 
was  laid  by  Eudo  Dapifer  after  Easter  the  following  year,  the  second 
by  Rohesia  his  wife,  and  the  third  by  Earl  Gilbert  her  brother.  The 
same  account  that  furnishes  these  particulars  also  states  how  Eudo 
became  invested  with  the  honour  of  dapifer  or  seneschal,  or,  as  the 
office  may  perhaps  now  be  termed,  royal  chamberlain.  William  Fit/, 
Osborn,  who  had  previously  lield  it,  placed  befi)re  the  king  on  a  parti- 
cular feast  day,  in  virtue  of  his  duty,  a  goose  which  was  so  badly  roasted 
that  the  blood  came  out  when  it  was  pressed.  Being  very  deservedly 
reprobated  by  the  King  for  such  an  act  of  negligence,  with  difficulty 
Scomaching  the  royal  abuse,  and  unwillingly  shedding  tears,  he  stretched 
forth  his  hand  for  punishment,  when  immediately  Eudo  thrust  out  his 
own,  and  in  his  stead  received  the  monarch's  angry  blow.  Fit/,  Osborn, 
exasperated,  retired  from  office ;  but  he,  however,  asked  that  he  should 
be  succeeded  by  Eudo ;  and  thus,  it  is  said,  in  consequence  of  his 
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father's  deserts  as  well  as  his  own,  with  the  request  of  Fitz  Osbom, 
Eudo  received  the  appointment. 

"  When  the  Conqueror  was  lying  under  his  last  sickness  at  Caen, 
Eudo,  though  promoted,  was  not  unmindful  that  upon  William's  decease 
another  person  migiit  succeed  as  dapifer  ;  therefore,  he  passed  over 
into  Normandy,  and  applied  to  the  future  king  to  be  confirmed  in  his 
ofTice  at  his  father's  death.  He  really  deserved  it  from  his  hands  ;  for 
he  promptly  supported  him,  when  the  event  happened,  by  preparing 
the  English  nobility  for  his  succession  to  the  throne.  Nor  in  his  eleva- 
tion did  he  forget  the  people  of  Colchester.  After  his  visit  to  Nor- 
mandy he  returned  to  the  town  at  the  earliest  moment,  and  devoted 
himself  to  their  service.  He  both  fully  inquired  into  and  relieved  their 
grievances.  They,  in  turn,  confessed  their  obligation,  and  solicited  the 
King  that  they  might  be  placed  under  the  protection  of  such  a  bene- 
factor. Had  William  II.  granted  a  charter  during  his  reign,  undoubt- 
edly Eudo's  influence  would  have  obtained  the  fullest  privileges  for  th? 
men  of  Colchester.  His  name  ought  for  ever  to  be  enshrined  in  the 
grateful  memories  of  the  inhabitants,  since  it  is  associated  with  the 
brightest  period  of  the  town." 

His  remains  were  carried,  after  his  decease,  from  the  Castle  of  Prcux, 
in  Normandy,  and  honourably  interred,  1 120,  in  the  Abbey  founded  by 
his  piety.  Of  that  monument  of  his  devotion,  little  belonging  to  his 
time  exists;  but  the  Castle  he  built  testifies  his  former  povvci-,  and  a 
most  interesting  building  must  always  appeal,  not  more  forcibly  for 
preservation  to  the  people  of  Colchester  than  to  England  itself,  as  an 
ancient  landmark  of  history. 

A  recent  writer  has  made  the  startling  assertion  that  Colchester 
Castle  was  once  a  temple  of  Claudius,  that  the  vaulted  room,  commonly 
called  a  Chapel,  was  the  podium  in  front  of  the  adytum  of  the  temple, 
whilst  the  building  itself  is  the  oldest  and  the  noblest  monument  of  the 
Romans  in  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Hartshorne  does  not,  however,  assent 
to  these  ideas.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  show  the  Roman  occu- 
pation in  the  reign  of  Claudius ;  but  there  is  none  to  prove  its 
anticjuity  as  a  settlement  earlier  than  the  nation  made  on  the  southern 
coast  at  Pevensey,  Lymne,  Dover,  and  Richborough.  Roman  settlement 
in  Colchester  is  shown  not  by  its  name  alone.  It  is  visible  in  some  of  the 
materials  of  which  the  Castle  is  built ;  but  no  portion  whatever  of  the 
present  structure  can  be  attributed  to  a  period  before  the  Conquest, 
nor  can  it  be  assigned  to  any  other  than  the  Norman  period,  or  con- 
sidered otherwise  than  a  Norman  castle. 

W  hen  the  Catholic  religion  regained  a  temporary  predominance  over 
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the  Reformation  under  Mary  I.,  the  persecution  was  very  severe  in 
Essex,  twenty-one  persons  (five  of  them  women)  were  burnt  at 
Colchester,  and  one  died  in  prison  ;  and  two  persons  (one  a  woman) 
were  burnt  at  Stratford. 


The  Priory  of  St.  Osyth. 

The  county  of  Essex,  at  the  Reformation,  possessed  several  religious 
houses,  of  which  there  are  some  remains.  At  the  time  of  the 
Suppression  there  were  seven  of  tlie  greatest  monasteries,  of  which  that 
at  Chicli,  ten  miles  south-east  of  Colchester,  was  the  third  in 
rank.  It  was  a  noble  foundation  for  Augustine  Canons,  and  lay 
near  the  sea-coast,  opposite  to  Mersey  Island,  the  parish  being  anciently 
part  of  the  royal  domains.  Canute  granted  it  to  Gotlwin,  and  the 
great  Earl  gave  it  to  Christ  Church,  in  Canterbury,  with  the  licence  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  It  must  have  been  taken  from  that  Church  at 
or  soon  after  the  Conquest,  for,  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  sui^vey, 
the  Manor  belonged  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  formed  part  of  the 
endowment  of  the  monastery. 

St.  Osyth  was  very  celebrated  in  Essex.  There  are  many  histories 
of  her  life,  but  the  most  voluminous  is  that  in  Latin,  by  Capgrave, 
printed  by  Wyn-kyn  de  Worde,  in  15 1 6.  St.  Osyth,  according  to 
this  life,  was  the  daughter  of  Frithwald  or  Redwald,  the  first  Christian 
King  of  the  East  Angles,  and  of  Wilburga,  his  wife,  daughter  of  Penda, 
King  of  the  Mercians.  She  was,  when  very  young,  entrusted  to  the 
care  of  St.  Modwen,  at  Pollesworth,  in  Warwickshire.  While  there 
she  was  sent  with  a  book  from  St.  Edith,  sister  of  King  Alfred,  to  St. 
Modwen,  and  fell  off  a  bridge  into  a  river  and  was  drowned.  She 
remained  in  the  river  three  days,  and  was  restored  to  life  by  the  prayers 
of  St.  Modwen. 

St.  Osyth  having  returned  to  her  parents,  Avas  betrothed  by  them  to 
Sighcrc,  King  of  Essex ;  but  before  the  man-iage  was  consummated 
she  took  the  veil,  and  Sighcre  gave  her  his  village  of  Chich,  and  built  a 
nunnery  there,  of  which  she  was  abbess.  The  house  was  of  the  order 
of  Maturines.  In  the  month  of  October,  653,  a  band  of  Danes  landed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chich,  and  ravaged  the  country.  St.  Osyth 
refused  to  worship  their  gods,  and  the  leader  of  the  Danes  ordered 
her  head  to  be  cut  off.  The  saint  took  up  her  head  in  hei  hands,  and 
proceeded  to  the  Church  uf  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  about  one-third  ot 
a  mile,  stopping  at  the  door  of  the  Church,  which  was  closed.    She 
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struck  it  with  her  blood-stained  hand,  and  fell  prostrate.  On  the  spot 
where  the  saint  suffered,  a  fountain  of  clear  water  gushed  forth,  said  to 
be  a  cure  for  many  diseases.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  legend, — 
which  is  confirmed  by  Essex  tradition — that  the  scene  of  St.  Osyth's 
martyrdom  was  in  the  Nun's  Wood,  and  that  the  old  fountain  which 
still  remains  there,  and  takes  its  name  from  the  murdered  nun,  is  the 
stream  which  ran  in  the  days  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  is  probably 
destined  to  flow  on  to  the  end  of  time. 

The  body  of  St.  Osyth  was  at  first  buried  in  the  Church  of  Chich, 
which  was  founded  by  her,  but  soon  removed  by  her  father  and  motliei 
to  Aylesbury.  Many  miracles  were  performed  at  her  shrine,  and  after 
forty-six  years,  by  miraculous  interposition,  the  body  was  translated  to 
Chich,  and  deposited  in  the  Church  therewith  great  solemnity.  A  long 
account  of  the  miracles  performed  at  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  or  through 
her  interposition,  is  given  in  the  life  in  the  Lcgenda. 

The  Nunnery  founded  by  St.  Osyth  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  monastic  establishment  in  Essex.  It  was  no  doubt 
destroyed  by  the  Danes  at  the  time  of  St.  Osyth's  death,  for  no  trace 
of  it  appears  in  the  records  extant  before  the  Conquest  or  in  Domesday 
Book.  The  Church  founded  at  Chich  by  St.  Osyth  in  honour  of 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  was  on  the  site  of  the  Church  now  standing. 

St.  Osyth  was  held  in  great  veneration.  Matthew  Paris  has  a  story 
how  a  certain  husbandman,  named  Thurcillus,  who  lived  at  Tidstude, 
a  village  in  Essex,  was  taken  into  purgatory,  hell,  and  paradise,  by  St. 
James  and  other  saints  ;  and  when  he  had  come  to  the  most  holy  and 
pleasant  place  in  all  p;u-adise,  he  saw  St.  Catherine,  St.  Margaret,  and 
St.  Osyth.  This  is  said  to  have  happened  in  the  reign  of  King  John, 
A.n.  1206. 

In  those  days  (says  Aubrey),  when  they  went  to  bed,  they  did 
rake  up  the  fire  and  make  a  x  in  the  ashes,  and  pray  to  God  and 
St.  Sythe  to  deliver  them  from  fire  and  from  water,  and  from  all 
misadventure. 

According  to  a  local  tradition,  on  one  night  in  every  year  St.  Osyth 
revisits  the  scene  of  her  martyrdom,  walking  with  her  head  in  her 
hands.  This  legend  probably  gave  rise  to  the  sign  of  the  Good 
Woman  at  Widford,  of  whom  it  used  to  be  said  that  she  was  the 
only  gootl  woman  in  Essex. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Bishop  of  London,  Richard  de  Belmeis, 
or  Bcauvays,  built  a  religious  house  of  regular  canons  of  St,  Augustine 
at  Chich,  in  honour  of  the  two  great  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St 
Paul,  and  of  St.  Osyth.  Virgin  and  Martyr;  and  in  the  year  iiao   ob- 
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tained  the  Manor  of  Chich,  which  then  belonged  to  the  see  of  London, 
from  the  Church  of  St.  Paul,  giving  in  exchange  for  it  fourteen  pounds 
of  land  in  Lodcswoode,  and  six  pounds  of  land  in  Southminster.  liy 
this  charter  the  Hishop  granted  to  the  canons  several  extraordinary  pri- 
vileges and  immunities. 

Bishop  Belmcis  caused  the  arm  of  St.  Osyth  to  be  translated  to  the 
church  with  great  solemnity  in  the  presence  of  William  de  Corbill, 
the  first  Prior  of  the  house,  who  was  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  other  Bishops,  remitting  twenty  days'  penance  to  all  that 
came  to  worship  it ;  and  relaxing  every  year  seven  days'  penance  to  all 
who  should  devoutly  come  thither  to  celebrate  her  festival,  which  was 
held  on  the  7th  August. 

It  is  said  by  William  of  Malmesbury  that  it  was  the  wish  and  in- 
tention of  the  Bishop  to  have  thrown  aside  the  dignity  and  splendour 
of  the  episcopal  see,  and  to  have  retired  as  a  brother  into  the  Priory. 
He  died,  however,  before  canying  his  intention  into  effect,  and  the 
monks  or  canons  of  St.  Osyth  buried  his  body  within  the  walls  of  the 
monastery,  under  a  marble  monument. 

The  first  Abbot  of  St.  Osyth  was  William  de  Corbill  or  Corboise, 
who  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of  Canterbuiy  in  the  year  1123,  and 
soon  after  built  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  At  the  death  of 
Henry  I.,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Stephen,  Earl  of  Blois,  and 
crowned  him  King. 

Among  the  benefactions.  King  Henry  H.'s  charter,  in  addition  to 
confirming  previous  charters,  confirmed  the  right  of  the  canons  to 
elect  their  own  Abbot,  and  gave  them  free  warren  in  the  lands  of 
Chich,  Birche,  and  Stowmarket,  with  the  liberty  to  keep  two  harriers 
and  four  foxhounds,  for  hunting  the  hare  and  fox.  He  also  granted  to 
them  a  free  market  at  Chich,  which  was  held  down  to  the  year  131 7  ; 
for  in  that  year  a  presentment  was  made  at  Colchester  thai  the  Abbot 
of  St.  Osyth  held  a  market  in  the  village  of  St.  (Jsyth,  every  Sunday, 
to  the  great  injury  of  the  town  of  Colchester. 

The  Church  of  St.  Osyth  having  been  given  to  tiie  canons  by 
Bishop  Belmeis,  and  the  tithes  having  been  appropriated  to  them,  they 
served  the  cure  by  one  of  themselves.  On  9th  February,  1401,  tc))ip. 
Henry  IV.,  Sir  William  Sawtrc,  priest  of  St.  Osyth,  was  burnt  alive 
for  heresy. 

The  Priory  was  surrendered  to  the  King  in  11539  by  Prior  Col- 
chester and  sixteen  monks.  It  was  granted  to  Thomas  Cromwell, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  statesmen  under  Henry  VIII.  The  King  re- 
warded the  zeal  of  his  minister  by  the  gift  of  about  thirty  monastic 
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mnnors  and  valuable  estates  in  Efsex  and  other  counties  ;  and  amon^ 
others  by  patent  of  the  ^Tst  Henry  VIII.  he  obtained  the  grant  of  the 
dissolved  Monastery  of  St.  Osyth,  and  all  the  houses,  buildings,  ehurch, 
and  other  ap])urtenances  thereunto  belonging,  and  also  the  manors  or 
lordships.  On  the  attainder  of  Cromwell,  however,  his  possessions 
again  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

U^illiam  Barlow,  who  was  very  active  in  promoting  the  destruc- 
tion of  monasteries,  was  originally  a  canon  of  St.  Osyth.  He  fled 
from  England  on  the  accession  of  Mary ;  but  when  Kli/.abcth  came 
to  the  throne  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Cliichester.  Tlie 
Priory  with  other  considerable  estates  was,  in  the  5th  Edward  VI., 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  who  was  in  the  same  year  created  Baron 
Darcy  of  Chich,  and  made  K.G.  He  paid  to  the  King  for  the  grant 
3974/.  {.)s.  ^\iL  Lord  Darcy  is  said  to  have  been  descended  from  the 
ancient  family  of  the  same  name. 

John,  his  son  and  successor,  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  at  St. 
Osyth,  when  the  royal  festivity  was  interrupted  by  "  as  great  thunder 
and  lightning  as  any  man  had  ever  heard,  from  about  eight  or  nine 
till  past  ten,  then  great  rain  till  midnight,  insomuch  that  the  people 
thought  that  the  world  was  at  an  end  and  the  day  of  doom  come,  it 
was  so  terrible." 

From  the  Dissolution  until  the  death  of  Darcy  Earl  Rivers,  the 
Priory  was  the  principal  seat  and  residence  of  the  Darcy  family.  The 
Priory  estates  passed  by  the  Earl's  death  into  the  Savage  family ;  but 
the  house  was  not  inhabited  until  the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Rochford, 
about  eighty  years  after  this  period.  It  is  from  this  time  probably  that 
the  Priory  began  to  fall  into  decay.  The  third  Earl  is  supposed  to  have 
pulled  down  part  of  the  ruins  of  the  Priory,  and  to  have  built  with 
the  materials  the  modern  mansion,  part  of  which  is  still  standing.  The 
third  and  fourth  Earls  made  the  Priory  their  ordinary  residence. 

Lord  Rochford  is  said  to  have  brought,  in  1768,  from  Lombardy, 
some  Lombardy  poplar-trees,  of  which  four  or  five  are  still  standing  in 
the  park.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  planted  in  England. 

George  III.,  on  two  occasions,  when  he  went  to  inspect  the  camp  at 
Colchester,  stayed  at  St.  Osyth  as  the  guest  of  the  fourth  Earl.  The 
King  presented  two  fine  portraits  of  himself  and  Queen  Charlotte  to 
Lord  Rochford  in  their  coronation  robes,  by  Allan  Ramsay.  Lord 
Rochford  was  one  of  the  only  men  of  note  mentioned  by  Junius  in  his 
letters  with  commendation.  If  we  may  believe  the  statements  of  an 
anonymous  \vriter  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  he  was  privy  to  the 
authorship  of  those  letters.    The  writer  says  that  an  intimate  friend  of 
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his  "lordship  was  kept  waiting  outside  by  him  one  evening,  and  that 
when  Lord  Rochford  came  in  he  apologized  for  his  absence,  saying  that 
it  had  been  caused  by  an  affair  of  the  utmost  importance,  adding  tiiat 
he  would  hear  no  more  of  Junius.  The  writer  gives  no  date,  but  says 
that  after  that  time  no  letters  were  published. 

This  Earl  was  a  personal  friend  of  George  II.  and  III.,  and  was  for 
many  years  in  their  sei-vice.  In  1 738  he  was  appointed  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber to  George  II. ;  in  1748,  Vice- Admiral  of  the  Coast  of  Essex; 
in  1756,  Lord-Lieutenant  and  Gustos  Rotulorum  of  the  County;  and 
at  George  II.'s  death  he  was  Groom  of  the  Stole,  and  as  such  was 
entitled  to  the  furniture  of  the  room  in  which  the  King  died.  Some 
pictures  of  which  the  Earl  becaine  thus  possessed  are  still  at  the  Priory, 
and  the  bed-quilt  until  recently  did  duty  as  an  altar-cloth  in  the  parish 
church. 

The  estate  some  years  ago  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  present  owner, 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  ancient  buildings  covered  a  great  extent.  The  ruins 
are  scattered  in  rich  profusion  in  all  directions  round  the  modem  dwell- 
ing-house— arches,  towers,  and  picturesque  remains  meet  the  eye  in 
every  direction.  During  the  last  hundred  years  the  ruins  are  said  to 
have  furnished  materials  for  repairing  houses  in  the  village,  and  even  for 
mending  the  roads.  Fortunately,  the  noble  gate  tower  and  the  Abbot's 
Tower  are  still  in  very  good  preservation. 

The  greater  part  of  the  existing  remains  were  built  by  Abbot  John 
Vyntoner,  the  last  Abbot  but  one,  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  From  the  fact  that  Cromwell  chose  it  for  himself  out  of  all 
the  spoils  of  the  monasteries,  which  he  had  at  his  entire  disposal,  it  is 
evident  that  the  Priory  must  have  been  a  magnificent  building  at  the 
time  of  its  dissolution.  There  is  very  little  of  an  earlier  date.  The 
Norman  archway  on  the  Bury,  part  of  another  Norman  arch  at  the 
back  of  the  existing  house,  some  old  walls,  and  the  crypt  or  chapel,  are 
the  only  remains  of  the  first  building.  There  is  no  trace  of  an  abbey 
church,  so  that  probably  the  monks  used  the  parish  church.  The  gate- 
house, the  abbot's  tower,  the  clock  tower,  and  the  beautiful  oriel  window 
hi  front  of  the  house,  were  evidently  erected  at  the  commencement  ot 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  window  is  filled  with  heraldic  and  other  devices,  and  at  the  top 
are  two  dates— a.d.  mcccccxxvii.,  and  A.D.  1527.  The  initials  and 
rebus  of  Abbot  Vyntoner  are  many  times  repeated  in  the  window.  The 
two  shields  before  the  dates  are  curious  examples  of  the  monograms  ot 
that  early  date.  A  vine  growing  out  of  a  tun  is  on  several  shields,  but 
the  most  curious  rebus  of  the  Abbot  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  window. 
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A  vine  surrounds  a  shield,  on  which  is  a  crosier  passed  through  a  mitre, 
and  issuing  out  of  a  tun,  with  the  initials  I.V.  on  either  side  of  the 
crosier.  The  portcullis,  the  royal  arms,  the  three  crowns,  the  arms  of 
the  Priory — in  one  instance  with  a  sword — the  head  of  St.  Osyth,  the 
cross  keys  and  sword,  to  designate  the  apostles  Peter  and  Paul,  the  Papal 
amis,  the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour,  and  the  monogram  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  occur  fi'equently,  while  other  shields,  such  as  those  charged  with  a 
white  heart,  with  three  combs,  with  four  water  bougets  for  Bourchier, 
with  a  mullet  for  De  Vere,  may  represent  the  arms  of  benefactors  to 
the  Abbey.  Some  very  handsome  old  oak  panels,  which  evidently  came 
from  the  old  Priory,  are  of  the  same  time  and  the  work  of  the  same 
abbot.  His  rebus,  more  elaborate,  a  grape  vine  growing  from  a  tun,  is 
very  often  repeated,  and  the  vine  is  cai-ved  on  nearly  every  panel. 

We  have  condensed  the  foregoing  details  of  this  important  religious 
house  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  Watney  to  the  Essex  Archasological 
Society,  at  their  meeting  at  Colchester,  in  July,  1869.  The  materials 
for  this  paper  have  evidently  been  assembled  with  great  discrimination 
and  appreciative  acquaintance  with  the  history  of  the  Priory  and  its 
locality. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Haywood,  at  the  above-named  meeting  of  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society,  made  these  supplemental  descriptive  notes : — 

Among  the  remains  there  are  none  of  the  Saxon  period,  but  some  of 
the  Nonnan  date,  and  some  beautiful  Early  English  near  the  large  tower. 
The  tower  gateway,  which  is  the  principal  entrance  to  the  Priory,  is  a 
noble  structure,  covered  with  rich  tracery,  niches,  and  ornaments,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  remaining  ancient  buildings. 
To  the  east  of  the  gateway  are  three  lofty  towers,  commanding  ex- 
tensive views  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  quadrangle  of  the 
Priory  is  almost  entire,  but  some  of  the  buildings  are  of  modern  date. 
On  one  side  of  the  quadrangle  is  a  range  of  old  buildings  in  the'Tudor 
style,  and  having  several  sharp  pointed  gables  and  an  octagonal  obser- 
vatory rising  from  the  centre.  Among  the  ruins  in  the  garden,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  present  mansion,  is  a  pier — evidently  a  portion  of  the 
ancient  buildings — with  a  Latin  inscription  upon  it,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  the  translation ; — 

"  This  ancient  wall  which  you  sec,  is  preserved  to  declare  the  bounds 
ot  this  reverend  monastery ;  and  you  may  rejoice  at  the  happiness  of 
your  time  between  the  mirth  and  pleasantness  of  this  place,  now  that 
superstition  has  been  banished  from  this  stately  mansion,  which  was 
consecrated  to  barrenness  and  sloth.     1760." 

Ttic  parish  church  is  situate  near  the  Priory,  on  the  south  side,  anj 
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is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  It  is  a  large  and  stately  building, 
having  a  nave  and  lofty  north  and  south  aisles  and  chancel,  with  a  north 
aisle  or  chapel,  and  a  large  square  tower  containing  six  bells.  The 
principal  objects  of  interest  in  the  building  are  several  defaced  monu- 
ments belonging  to  the  Darcy  family. 


The  Priory  of  Little  Dunmow,  and  the  Flitch  of  Bacon 

Custom. 

In  a  corn-field,  about  four  miles  distant  from  the  town  of  Dunmow, 
are  the  venerable  remains  of  the  Priory  Church  of  Little  Dunmow.  It 
was  formerly  the  eastern  end  of  the  south  aisle  of  a  magnificent 
collegiate  church,  erected  for  the  joint  use  of  the  parish,  and  of 
a  religious  house,  founded  A.D.  1104,  by  Juga,  sister  of  Ralph  Bayard, 
for  a  Prior  of  eleven  canons  of  the  oixler  of  St.  Augustine,  and  con- 
secrated by  iMaurice,  Bishop  of  London.  At  the  Suppression,  this 
monastery  was  given  to  Robert,  Earl  of  Sussex,  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but 
it  was  subsequently  in  the  possession  of  several  different  families.  Here 
the  fair  Matilda  lies  buried,  who,  better  known  as  Maid  Marian,  shared 
the  fortunes  of  Robin  Hood.  According  to  Mr.  Stcevens,  Bishop  Percy, 
and  Drayton,  the  name  of  Marian  was  originally  assumed  by  "a  lady 
of  high  degree,"  who  was  murdered  at  Dunmow  Priory. 

In  this  Priory  was  a  custom  which  is  believed  to  have  originated  with 
Robert  Fitz-^V  alter,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  that  "  he  which  repentcth 
him  not  of  his  marriage,  sleeping  or  waking,  in  a  yeere  and  a  day,  might 
lawfully  fetch  a  gammon  of  bacon."  To  this  custom  we  shall  presently 
return. 

In  the  chancel,  upon  an  altar-tomb,  is  the  fair  alabaster  effigies  of  the 
celebrated  Matilda.  On  the  head,  which  reposes  upon  a  cushion,  is  a 
covering  like  a  woollen  nightcap.  She  has  a  collar  of  SS ;  a  necklace 
of  pendants  falling  from  a  richly-embroidered  neckerchief,  a  rich  girdle 
and  long  robes,  the  sleeves  close  to  the  wrists,  and  slit  there.  Her 
fingers  are  loaded  with  rings.  At  the  head  were  two  angels,  now  mu- 
tilated, and  a  dog  on  each  side  of  her  feet.  According  to  the  Chronicle 
of  Dugdale,  in  the  Monastkon,  she  was  buried  across  two  columns,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  choir ;  but  her  effigy,  with  its  slab,  is  now  placed 
upon  a  grey  altar-tomb,  decorated  with  shields  with  quatrefoils. 

The  lady's  history  has  been  already  related  at  pages  52  and  53 ; 
Dut  the  following  account  of  her  death  differs   from  that   given  in 
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the  fomicr  of  these  pages.  When  her  husband  was  again  outlawed 
by  King  John,  she  shared  his  misfortune,  and  at  his  death  took  refuge 
in  Dunmow  Priory  (which  appears  to  have  been  enriched  by  some 
member  of  her  family),  trusting  to  spend  the  residue  of  her  days  in  peace. 

The  tyrant,  however,  who  had  never  forgotten  her  bravery  in  Sher- 
wood Forest,  despatched  a  gallant  knight,  one  Robert  de  Medewc  (the 
common  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  Manvers),  with  a  token  to  the 
fair  recluse — a  poisoned  bracelet.  Ignorant  of  the  accursed  deed  he 
went  to  perform,  Sir  Robert  arrived  at  the  Priory,  and  was  respectfully 
and  cordially  received.  Matilda  had  lost  the  bloom  and  vivacity  ot 
youth,  but  her  mien  was  stately,  and  her  person  still  imposing.  The 
rough  wan'ior  felt  the  flame  of  love  kindling  in  his  bosom,  but  he 
strove  to  stifle  it,  and  bidding  the  lady  a  hasty  adieu,  speedily 
departed.  Whilst  on  the  road  to  London,  his  fond  feelings  waxed 
stronger  and  stronger  the  farther  he  proceeded  from  the  object  of  them  ; 
and  at  length,  being  unable  any  longer  to  curb  his  passion,  he  turned 
his  horse's  head,  and  retraced  his  way.  It  was  night  when  he  reached 
the  Priory,  but  the  light  of  many  tapers  streamed  through  the  windows 
of  the  adjoining  church  on  the  weary  soldier,  and  the  solemn  dirge  of 
death  awoke  the  slumbering  echoes.  With  fearful  forebodings,  he 
entered  the  house  of  prayer,  and  there,  in  the  chancel,  on  a  bier  and 
covered  with  flowers,  was  stretched  the  lifeless  body  of  the  unfortunate 
Matilda.  The  bracelet  was  on  her  wrist,  it  had  eaten  its  way  to 
the  bone,  and  the  fiery  poison  had  dried  her  life-blood.  The  flesh 
was  very  pale,  but  a  heavenly  smile  irradiated  her  countenance:  the 
priests  were  standing  around,  weeping,  and  the  "  Dies  irse  "  died  away 
on  their  quivering  lips  when  the  warrior  entered.  He  flung  himself  on 
the  lady's  corpse,  invoking  a  thousand  maledictions  upon  his  own 
head.  No  persuasions  could  induce  him  to  return  to  the  camp  and 
Court,  but,  resigning  his  mail  for  the  cowl  and  gown,  he  became  a  faith- 
ful brother  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine. 

Facing  the  monument  of  this  hapless  lady,  is  another  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Walter,  first  of  the  name,  who  died  A.D.  1198,  and  was 
buried  with  Matilda  Bohun,  his  second  wife,  in  the  choir.  Sir  Walter 
is  clad  in  plate  armour,  beneath  which  is  a  leathern  shirt ;  the  legs  are 
broken  ott'  at  the  knees ;  the  lady  wears  a  tiara  decorated  with  lace, 
canings,  and  a  necklace ;  their  heads  repose  on  cushions,  and  their 
hands  are  raised  in  the  supplicatory  attitude.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel  is  a  mural  monument  to  the  memory  of  Sir  James  Hallet, 
Knight ;  and  near  it  stands  the  Chair,  in  which  the  happy  couple  who 
obtamcd  the  flitch  of  bacon,  were  carried  on  men's  shoulders  round 
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the  site  of  the  Priory.  Probably,  it  was  the  usual  seat  of  the  old 
Abbots:  it  is  in  good  rondition,  considering  tliat  several  centuries  have 
glided  away  since  it  assumed  its  present  form.* 

The  last  Prior  of  Dunmow,  Geoffrey  Shcther,  was  confirmed  in 
1518.  A  memorial  of  him  is  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  in  his 
book  of  household  expenses,  fi-om  the  23rd  to  20th  of  Heniy  VI 11. 
That  he  was  a  thrifty  farmer  is  evident  from  many  payments  for  the 
"  sowing  of  Lente  corne,"  "  thresshyng  of  whete,"  "  mendyng  of  the 
plowys,"  "  spreddyng  of  dung,"  "  mowynge,"  &c.  Nor  did  Geoffrey 
forget  the  conventual  beer;  he  pays  twelve  pence  to  "  ij  men  for  kepyng 
of  rok)8  fro  my  barley,"  and  three  shillings  to  "a  woman  for  dryying 
of  malt."  At  harvest-time  he  employed  a  large  number  of  the  labour- 
ing poor,  both  men  and  women.  The  Priory  land  yielded  a  goodlj 
crop ;  and  Prior  Geoffrey  expended  in  harvest  wages  seven  pounds 
eight  shillings  and  fourpence,  which  seems  to  have  so  rejoiced  his  heart 
that  he  bought  new  "  haiTest  bowlys,"  and  expended  Iburteenpence 
for  "  harvest  dysshes,''  for  the  merry  feast.  Perhaps,  to  do  honour  to 
his  higher  guests,  he  also  purchased  "  iiij  botteles  of  wyn  xvid."  He 
delighted  in  the  songs  and  music  of  the  minstrels,  and  found  pleasure 
in  the  disport  and  jests  of  fools  and  players.  Sometimes  they  carne 
singly,  but  often  in  little  companies,  to  the  Prior's  hall,  where  they 
were  well  received  and  always  dismissed  with  "  a  rewarde."  Nor 
must  we  overlook  the  payments  to  "  the  Lorde  of  Mysrulle  ot 
Dunmow." 

If  Prior  Geoffrey  loved  mirth,  he  was  not  neglectful  of  the  poor : 
he  gave  constantly  "almes,"  "  maundy  money,"  &c.  What  became  of 
the  Prior  after  the  Dissolution  is  doubtful ;  perhaps,  like  many  others, 
he  sank  into  obscurity  and  indigence,  and  instead  of  his  "  venyson,"  his 
"botelle  of  red  wyn,"  and  his  "creemand  stravvben-ics,"  which  his 
household  book  tells  us  he  sometimes  enjoyed,  he  had  to  learn  the 
rigour  of  a  more  monastic  but  less  agreeable  regimen. — Notes  and 
Queries,  1855. 

The  history  of  the  Bacon  Custom  is  thus  briefly  told :-  -The  Flitch 
of  Bacon  is  one  of  those  numerous  old  local  customs  of  which  the  origin 
seems  to  be  entirely  forgotten.  All  we  really  know  is,  that  at  an  early 
period  the  custom  existed,  in  the  Priory  of  Little  Dunmow,  of  deli- 
vering a  Flitch  or  a  Gammon  of  Bacon  to  any  couple  who  claimed  it, 
and  could  swear,  a  year  and  a  day  after  their  marriage,  that  during  that 
time  they  had  never  offended  each  other  in  deed  or  word,  or  ever  wished 

♦  Contribution  to  the  Graphic  Illustrator,  1834. 
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tnemselves  unmarried  again.  It  was  probably  a  custom  attached  to  the 
tenure  of  the  manor,  and  it  was  continued  after  the  Priory  was  dis- 
solved, and  the  land  had  passed  into  secular  hands.  Three  cases  of  the 
gift  of  the  Hitch  are  recorded  as  having  occuired  before  the  Dissolution 
of  the  Priory;  but  we  probably  owe  the  knowledge  of  these  to  mere 
accident  or  caprice,  and  they  do  not  prove,  as  some  seem  to  think,  that 
it  was  not  given  much  more  frequently.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  only 
account  for  the  great  celebrity  which  the  custom  at  this  place  enjoyed 
throughout  England  at  a  very  early  period,  by  assuming  that  the  prize 
was  frequently  claimed  and  adjudicated.  So  early,  indeed,  as  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  author  of  the  celebrated  satirical 
poem  of  Piers  Ploughman,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of  Wales,  mentions 
the  custom  in  a  manner  that  implies  a  general  knowledge  of  it  among 
his  readeis  ;  and  most  readers  of  the  present  time  will  remember  how, 
about  half  a  century  later,  Chaucer  put  an  allusion  to  it  in  the  mouth 
of  his  "  Wife  of  Bath,"  implying  that  it  was  then  a  matter  of  common 
notoriety  in  the  West  of  England.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century — that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. — we  have  another  curious 
allusion  to  this  custom  in  an  English  theological  poem.  The  writer, 
speaking  of  the  general  corruptions  of  the  time,  which  affected  even 
domestic  life,  says  quaintly : 

"  I  can  fynd  no  man  now  that  wille  enquire 
The  parfytc  wais  unto  Dunmow ; 
For  they  repent  hem  within  a  yere, 
And  many  within  a  weke,  and  sooner,  men  trow; 
That  cawsith  the  wais  to  be  rough  and  over-grow, 
That  no  man  may  fynd  either  path  or  gap ; 
The  world  is  turnyd  to  another  shape. 

"  Beef  and  moton  wylle  serve  welle  enow  ; 
And  for  to  fetch  so  fcrre  a  lytil  bacon  flyk, 
Which  hath  long  hanggid,  ru^ty,  and  tow ; 
And  tlie  way,  I  telle  you,  is  conibrous  and  thyk; 
And  thou  might  stonible,  and  take  the  crykc.* 
Tliercfore  bide  at  home,  whatsoever  ha|i, 
Tyllc  the  world  be  turnyd  into  another  shape." 

It  WJ18  about  the  date  of  this  poem,  in  the  23rd  Henry  VI.  (i44f,), 
that  the  first  recorded  award  of  the  Flitch  of  Bacon  took  place: 
it  was  then  delivered  to  Richard  Wright,  yeoman,  of  Bradbourghe, 
in  Norfolk.  In  the  7th  Edward  IV.  (1467),  Stephen  Samuel,  a 
husbandman,  of  Little  Easton,  in  Essex,  received  a  gammon  of  bacon; 
and  a  gammon  was  similarly  given,  in  15 10,  to  Thomas  Fuller,  of 
Coggeshall.  

•  Break  thy  neck. 
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According  to  the  old  ceremonial  at  Dunmow,  the  party  claim.ng 
the  bacon^who  was  styled  the  Pilgrim — was  to  take  the  oath  in  rhyme, 
kneeling  on  two  sharp  stones  in  the  churchyard,  the  Convent  attending,- 
and  using  a  variety  of  ceremonies.    The  oath  is  as  follows:— 

'•  We  do  swear  by  custom  of  confession 
That  we  ne'er  made  nuptial  transgression ; 
Nor  since  we  were  married  man  and  wife, 
Sy  household  brawls  or  contentious  strife. 
Or  otherwise — bed  or  at  board, 
Offended  each  other  in  deed  or  word ; 
Or  since  the  parish  clerk  said  amen, 
Wished  ourselves  unmarried  again ; 
Or  in  a  twelvemonth  and  a  day 
Repented  in  thought  or  any  way, 
But  continued  true  and  in  desire, 
As  when  we  joined  in  holy  quire." 

When  this  oath  was  taken  by  each  couple,  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
officer  who  administered  it  to  reply : — 

"  Since  to  these  conditions,  without  any  fear. 

Of  your  own  accord  you  do  freely  swear, 

A  whole  flitch  of  bacon  you  shall  receive, 
.    And  bear  it  hence  with  love  and  good  leave; 

For  this  our  custom  at  Dunmow  well  known, 

Though  the  pleasure  be  ours,  the  bacon's  your  own." 

Then  the  Pilgrim  was  taken  on  men's  shoulders,  and  carried,  first, 
about  the  Priory  churchyard,  and  afterwards  through  the  village,  at  • 
tended  by  the  monks  of  the  Convent,  the  bacon  being  borne  in  triumph 
before  them.  The  ceremonial  was  continued  with  little  alteration 
after  the  Dissolut'ion  of  the  monastery,  but  the  adjudication  then  took 
place  in  the  court-baron  of  the  lord  of  the  manor.  A  case  occurred  in 
1701,  when  two  couples  obtained  each  a  gammon  of  bacon.  The  first 
claimants  on  this  occasion  were  William  Parsley,  butcher,  of  Much 
Easton,  in  Essex,  and  his  wife ;  and  the  second,  John  Reynolds, 
steward  to  Sir  Charles  Barrington,  of  Hatfield  Broad  Oak,  and  his 
wife.  They  took  the  usual  oath,  kneeling  on  two  stones,  in  the 
churchyard ;  but  the  jury  consisted  only  of  five  maidens,  without  any  of 
the  other  sex,  and  four  of  the  maidens  appear  by  their  names  to  have 
been  sisters.  In  1761,  the  bacon  was  claimed  by  Thomas  Shakeshaft, 
weaver,  of  Wcathersfield,  in  Essex,  and  his  wife.  A  special  court- 
baron  was  held  for  the  investigation  of  the  case,  a  widow  being  the 
lady  of  the  manor  ;  and  six  maidens  and  six  bachelors  were  duly  enrolled 
as  the  jury.  The  claimants  had  been  married  seven  years,  and  no  ob- 
jection having  been  found  to  their  claims,  they  went  through  the  usuaJ 
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formalities,  and  received  a  gammon  of  bacon.  This  case  appears  to 
have  made  great  noise  in  the  country,  and  no  less  than  five  thousand 
jiersons  are  said  to  have  been  present,  the  road  being  literally  blocked 
up  by  the  various  vehicles  from  the  town  of  Great  Dunmow  to  the 
Priory.  It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion  the  successful  candidates  rea^ 
lized  a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  selling  slices  of  the  bacon  to  those 
who  had  come  to  witness  the  celebration.  This  procession  was  repre- 
sented in  a  large  print,  engraved  by  C.  Mosley,  after  a  painting  taken  on 
the  spot  by  David  Osborne:  this  print — a  Hogarthian  scene — is  now 
scarce,  and  fetches  a  high  price. 

From  this  time  the  custom  appears  to  have  become  obsolete ;  even 
the  stones  on  which  the  claimants  knelt  on  taking  the  oath,  were canicd 
away ;  and  the  old  Chair,  of  caiTed  oak,  in  which  the  successful  couple 
were  borne,  alone  remains  in  the  Priory  church.  The  'John  Bull  news- 
paper, Oct.  8,  1837,  speaks  of  the  renewal  of  the  observance  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Saffron  Walden  and  Dunmow  Agricultural  Society.  It  is 
reported  in  the  neighbourhood  that  when  our  excellent  Queen  had  been 
man-ied  a  year  and  a  day,  the  then  lord  of  the  manor  privately  offered 
the  flitch  of  bacon  to  her  Majesty,  who  declined  the  compliment ;  but 
be  this  true  or  not,  the  same  generosity  was  not  extended  to  the  less 
elevated  claimants.  In  1855,  on  July  15th,  the  custom  was  obsci-ved  at 
the  instigation  of  Mr.  Harrison  Ainsworth,  the  novelist,  who  subscribed 
handsomely  towards  the  expenses,  besides  providing  the  flitch,  and 
eventually  gave  a  second.  The  honour  fell  upon  Mr.  Barlow,  a  builder, 
of  Chipping  Ongar ;  and  the  second  flitch  was  adjudged  to  a  couple  from 
London — the  Chevalier  de  Chatelain  and  his  wife.  As  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Little  Dunmow  refused  to  allow  the  revival  of  the  custom 
there,  it  was  held  at  Great  Dunmow.  But  it  met  with  great  opposition 
even  there,  headed  by  the  clergy  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  though  it  was 
very  popular  generally.  The  weather  proved  wet ;  but  the  adjudication 
took  place  in  the  Town-hall.  The  jury  consisted  of  six  maidens  and  six 
bachelors;  Mr.  Ainsworth  presided  ;  there  were  two  sets  of  claimants 
and  their  witnesses,  and  counsel  for  claimants  and  opposition  ;  but  they 
were  declared  worthy  of  the  prize.  In  i86r,just  a  century  after  the  last 
gift  of  the  bacon  at  the  Manorial  Court,  a  claim  was  made  by  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hurrell,  owners  and  occupiei-s  of  a  farm  at  Felsted,  adjoining  Little 
Dunmow ;  but  the  lord  of  the  manor  refused  to  revive  the  custom. 
This  caused  much  discontent  in  the  parish,  which  was  only  appeased  by 
an  intimation  that  if  the  claimants  would  drive  over  to  Easton  Park,  on 
the  i6th  of  July,  where  a  rural  ftte  was  to  take  place,  they  would  there 
receive  a  gammon  of  bacon,  on  going  through  the  old  ceremonial.    On 
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the  day  appointed,  a  multitude  of  pei-sons  assembled  before  the  Town 
Hall  in  Great  Dunmow,  with  music,  and  when  the  two  claimants 
appeared,  they  were  escorted  in  triumph  to  the  Park,  and  the  gammon 
of  bacon  was  carried  before  them.  About  three  thousand  persons  wit- 
nessed the  proceeding,  which  consisted  in  taking  the  old  Oath  and  re- 
ceiving the  bacon,  without  the  jury  or  trial.  The  opposition  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  to  any  revival  of  the  old  custom  in  Little  Dunmow 
continued  until  the  year  1869,  when  it  was  revived  on  Aug.  16,  the 
court  being  held  in  a  marquee ;  but  this  was  not  strictly  a  revival  ot  an 
ancient  and  interesting  usage. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  general  history  of  this  "jocular  tenure," 
the  course  of  which  has  not  .ilways  run  smoothly.  Thus,  it  appears 
that  in  1772,  June  12,  an  Essex  couple  made  their  public  entry  into 
Dunmow,  escorted  by  a  great  concourse  of  persons,  and  demanded 
the  gammon  of  bacon,  declaring  themselves  ready  to  take  the  usual 
oath  ;  but  the  Priory  gates  were  found  fast  nailed,  and  all  admittance 
refused,  by  order  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  and  Gough,  writing  in 
1809,  mentioned  the  custom  as  abolished,  "  on  account  of  the  abuse 
of  it  in  these  loose  principled  times." 

The  Oath  was  sometimes  in  prose,  and  less  strict  than  that  at 
Dunmow:  this  was  certainly  done  as  early  as  the  loth  year  of  King 
Edward  III.,  when  the  manor  was  held  by  Sir  Philip  de  Somerville. 
The  Oath  was  taken  on  a  book  laid  above  the  bacon,  and  was  as 
follows:  "  Hcie  ye.  Sir  Philippe  de  Somervile,  Lord  of  Whichenovre, 
maynteyner  antl  gyver  of  this  Baconne,  that  I,  A,  sithe  I  wedded  B,  my 
wife,  and  sythe  1  hadd  hyr  in  my  kcpyng,  and  at  my  wylle,  by  a  yere 
and  a  day,  after  our  marriage,  I  would  not  have  chaunged  for  none 
other,  farer  ne  fowler,  rycher  ne  pourer,  ne  for  none  descended  of 
greater  lynage,  slepyng  ne  waking,  at  noo  tyme.  And  yf  the  seyd 
iJ  wer  sole,  and  I  sole,  I  would  take  her  to  be  my  wyfe,  before  all 
the  wymen  of  the  worlde  of  what  condicioncs  soever  they  be,  good 
or  evylle,  as  hclpe  me  God  and  his  Seyntys,  and  the  flesh  and  all 
fleshes." 

It  is  observable  that  this  Whichenovre  Flitch  was  to  be  hanging  in  the 
hall  of  the  manor,  "  redy  arrayed  all  times  of  the  yere,  butt  in  Lent." 
It  was  to  be  given  to  every  man  or  woman  married,  "after  the  day  and 
the  yere  of  their  marriage  be  past :  and  to  be  given  to  everyche  mane  of 
religion,  archbishop,  bishop,  prior,  or  other  religious,  and  to  everyche 
preest,  after  the  year  and  day  of  their  profession  finished,  or  of  their 
dignity  reseyved." 

This  observance  was  not,  however,  confined  entirely  to  Dunmow  and 
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Whichenoure,  for  it  prevailed  in  Bretagne,  at  the  Abbey  of  St,  Melaine, 
near  Rcnnes,  where,  for  six  hundred  years,  a  flitch  of  bacon  was  given 
to  the  first  couple  who  had  been  married  a  year  and  a  day  without 
having  quarrelled  or  grumbled  at  each  other,  or  repented  of  their 
union. 


Hedin^am  Castle. 

This  Anglo-Norman  fortress,  which  gives  name  to  the  parish  in  which 
it  stands,  was  built  by  the  De  Veres,  to  which  family  the  lordship  of 
Hedingham  was  given  by  the  Conqueror.  The  architecture,  which  is 
very  similar  to  that  of  Rochester  Castle,  leads  to  the  supposition  that 
it  was  erected  about  the  same  time  as  that  fortress — viz.,  towards  the 
close  of  the  eleventh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  Maud, 
wife  of  King  Stephen,  is  said  to  have  died  here.  In  the  Civil  Wars  of 
the  reign  of  King  John,  the  Castle  was  held  by  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of 
Oxford,  for  the  Barons,  but  was  taken  a.d.  1216  by  the  King.  It  was 
retaken  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  by  Louis,  Dauphin 
of  France,  but  recovered  by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke  for  the  young  King. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  that  prince  was  sumptuously  entertained 
here  by  John  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  had  suffered  severely  for  his 
attachment  to  the  Lancastrian  cause,  and  had  been  one  of  the  chief 
instruments  in  placing  the  crown  on  Henry's  head.  As  the  King  was 
departing,  he  observed  that  the  Earl,  to  do  him  honour,  had  put 
liveries  on  his  retainers ;  and  in  return  for  his  hospitality,  the  King  com- 
pelled him  to  compound  by  a  fine  of  15,000  marks  for  breaking  a 
statute  recently  passed,  forbidding  such  a  practice. 

The  De  Veres  retained  the  Castle  until  A.u.  1625.  It  has  since 
passed  through  various  hands.  The  Keep  is  the  only  part  remaining  ; 
it  is  one  of  the  finest  and  best  preserved  Norman  Keeps  in  the  king- 
dom. The  walls  are  above  100  feet  high,  from  11^  to  12^  feet 
thick  at  the  bottom,  and  from  9.^  to  10  fi-et  thick  .it  the  top;  the 
eastern  wall  is  at  least  a  foot  thicker  than  the  others,  having  been  so 
built,  it  is  conjectured,  to  withstand  the  violent  easterly  winds.  The 
building  is  a  parallelogram  of  55  feet  on  the  eist  and  west  sides,  and 
62  feet  on  the  north  and  south.  At  each  angle,  on  the  top,  there  was 
formerly  an  embattled  turret;  two  of  the  turrets  remain;  the  parapet, 
now  destroyed,  was  also  embattled.  The  Castle  is  built  with  irregular 
flints,  or  stones,  embedded  in  grouting  or  fluid  mortar,  and  is  cased  on 
the  outside  with  squared  stone,  very  neatly  and  regularly  put  together. 
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It  has  five  storeys,  including  the  ground-floor  and  platform.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  on  the  first  storey,  and  on  the  west  side,  with  a  flight 
of  stairs  leading  up  to  it.  Entrances  to  the  ground-floor  were  made 
with  great  labour  in  1720.  The  whole  building  is  worthy  of  inspectior. ; 
it  has  some  fine  Nonnan  enrichments  in  the  interior. 


Saffron  Waldcn  Castle  and  Audlcy  End. 

Walden,  or  Saffron  Walden,  lies  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of 
Essex,  and  is  named  from  Weald,  a  wood  and  den,  or  valley ;  its  prefix 
Saffron  is  derived  from  the  great  quantity  of  that  plant  formerly  cul- 
tivated in  the  neighbourhood ;  but  this  culture  has  been  long  aban- 
doned. At  the  period  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  the  lordship  of 
Walden  was  possessed  by  a  Norman,  Geoffrey  de  Magnaville,  one  of 
the  companions  of  the  Conqueror.  This  nobleman  erected  at  Walden 
a  Castle,  which,  judging  from  the  remains  of  it,  must  have  been  of  great 
strength.  These  remains  occupy  the  highest  part  of  the  town,  and  con- 
sist of  some  parts  of  the  walls  and  towers,  built  with  flint  bound  to- 
gether by  a  very  hard  cement.  Geoffrey,  the  grandson  of  the  founder 
of  the  Castle,  having  deserted  the  party  of  Stephen  for  that  of  the 
Empress  Maud,  obtained  of  her  permission  to  remove  the  market  from 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Newport  (now  a  village)  to  Walden. 
Having  been,  however,  seized  by  Stephen,  he  could  only  obtain  his 
freedom  by  the  delivery  of  his  castles,  Walden  being  one  of  them,  to 
the  King. 

The  same  nobleman  founded  here  in  1136  a  Benedictine  Prioiy, 
which  was,  some  yeai-s  later,  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  Abbey,  and 
obtained  several  valuable  benefactions.  At  the  Dissolution,  the  site  was 
granted  to  Sir  Thomas  Audley,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  title  of  Lord 
Audley  of  Walden  was  conferred  upon  him.  On  the  site  and  grounds 
of  the  monastery,  enlarged  by  a  subsequent  addition  of  200  acres, 
stand  the  present  mansion  and  park  of  Audley  End. 

"  Lord  Audley  is  a  singular  instance,"  says  Lord  Campbell,  in  his 
Lives  of  the  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal,  "  of  a  statesman,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI IL,  remaining  long  in  favour  and  in  office,  and  dying  a 
natural  death.  Reckoning  from  the  time  when  he  was  made  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  been  employed  by  Henry  constantly 
since  the  fall  of  Wolsey — under  six  Queens — avoiding  the  peril  of 
acknowledging  the  Pope  on  the  one  hand,  or  offending  against  the  Six 
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Ailicles  on  the  other.  He  enjoyed  great  power,  amassed  immense 
wealth,  was  raised  to  the  highest  honours  and  dignities,  and  reaped 
what  he  considered  a  full  recompencc.  According  to  a  desire  ex- 
pressed in  his  will,  he  was  buried  in  a  chapel  he  had  erected  at  Saffron 
Walden,  where  a  splendid  monument  was  raised  to  him,  with  a  poetical 
epitaph,  which  there  is  some  reason  to  suppose  that,  in  imitation  of  his 
immediate  predecessor,  he  had  himself  composed.  He  was  highly  con- 
nected by  maniage,  having  for  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset ;  and  his  daughter  and  heiress,  after  having 
been  mairied  to  a  younger  son  of  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
becoming  the  second  wife  of  Thomas  Duke  of  Norfolk ;  their  son 
being  the  ancestor  of  the  Howards,  Earls  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire ; 
'  famous  in  his  day,'  says  Dugdale,  '  for  building  on  the  ruins  of  the 
Abbey  of  Walden  that  stately  fabric,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Audley  End  (in  memory  of  this  Lord  Audley),  not  to  be  equalled 
excepting  Hampton  Court,  by  any  in  this  realm.'  " 

Audley  End  is  the  seat  of  Lord  Braybrooke,  whose  father,  3rd 
Baron  of  Braybrooke,  edited  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  F.R.S.,  Secre- 
tary to  the  Admiralty  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  Private  Cor- 
respondence nf  yane  Lady  CornivaUis,  16 13  to  1644.  The  mansion, 
originally  more  extensive  than  at  present,  is  still  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
county;  it  is  said  to  have  cost  at  its  erection  190,000/.  The  house 
contains  some  interesting  historical  portraits,  and  other  pictures. 

On  a  green,  near  the  town,  is  a  singular  relic  of  other  times,  called 
the  Maze ;  it  consists  of  concentric  circles,  with  four  outworks  cut  in 
chalk,  which  here  rises  to  the  surface ;  its  origin  and  use  are  unknown. 
Dr.  Stukeley  conjectures  it  to  have  been  a  British  cursus  or  place  of 
exercise  for  the  soldiery.  A  short  distance  from  the  town  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  encampment,  of  an  oblong  form,  called  Pell  Ditches, 
or  Rope  Ditches. 

We  have  referred  to  the  extensive  culture  of  Saffron  at  Walden,  in 
former  times.  Hakluyt,  when  he  visited  the  place,  was  told  that  a 
pilgrim  brought  Saffron  from  the  Levant  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IH.  The  first  root  of  Saffron  he  had  found  means  to 
conceal  in  his  staff,  made  hollow  for  that  purpose ;  and  so,  continues 
Hakluyt,  "  he  brought  the  root  into  this  realm  with  venture  of  life;  for 
if  he  had  been  taken,  by  the  law  of  the  country  from  whence  it  came, 
he  had  died  for  the  fact."  It  was  a  costly  plant  at  Walden,  for  we  find 
the  Corporation  l>aying  five  guineas  for  a  pound  of  Saffron  to  present  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  upon  her  visit  to  the  town.  It  is  a  curious  old  place, 
which  Stukeley  thus  describes:  "  A  nanow  tongue  of  land  shook  itself 
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out  like  a  promontory,  encompassed  with  a  valley  in  the  form  of  a 
horse-shoe,  enclosed  by  distant  and  most  delightful  hills.  On  the 
bottom  of  the  tongue  stand  the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  and  on  the  top  or 
extremity  the  church,  round  which,  and  on  the  side  of  the  hill  and  in 
the  valley,  is  the  town  built,  so  that  the  bottom  of  the  church  is  as 
high  as  the  town,  and  seen  above  the  tops  of  the  houses."  Many  of 
these  are  of  quaint  forms,  with  gabled  fronts,  and  old  customs  linger 
here.  May  Day  is  kept  with  garlands  of  flowers,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  placed  a  doll,  dressed  in  white,  according  to  certain  traditional 
regulations.  The  doll  represents  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  is  a  relic  of  the 
ages  of  Romanism. 

Barking  Abbey. — Bow  Bridge. 

Barking,  seven  miles  cast  of  London,  on  the  river  Roding,  running 
into  the  Thames,  had  a  magnificent  Abbey,  one  of  the  earliest  of  our 
monastic  institutions;  but  it  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been  the  firet 
convent  for  females  established  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  founded  about 
675,  by  St.  Erkenwold,  Bishop  of  London,  in  honour  of  Christ  and  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  for  Benedictine  nuns.  St.  Ethelburgh,  the 
founder's  sister,  and  first  Abbess,  aftenvards  became  the  patron  saint  of 
the  convent.  The  day  dedicated  to  her  service  was  October  1 1,  and  in 
the  Abbey  accounts  mention  occurs  of  the  annual  store  of  provision 
of  "  wheat  and  milk  for  Frimite  upon  St.  Alburg's  Day."  The  site  of 
the  conventual  buildings,  with  the  demesne  lands  of  the  Ablx^y,  were 
granted  by  King  Edward  VL  in  1551,  to  Edward  Fynes,  Lord  Clinton. 
Scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Abbey  exist,  except  fragments  of  walls.  At 
t!ie  entrance  of  Barking  Churchyard  is  an  embattled  gatehouse,  called 
Fire-Bell  Gate,  from  its  having  once  contained  a  bell,  which  Mr. 
Lysons  imagines  to  have  been  used  as  a  curfew-bell. 

St.  Erkenwold  died  at  the  Abbey  of  Barking,  and  upon  the  removal 
of  his  body  to  London  for  interment,  the  procession  was  stopped  at 
Ilford  and  Stratford  ferry  by  the  river  flood  there;  but  the  Chronicles 
record  the  intervention  of  a  miracle,  by  which  a  safe  and  easy  passage 
was  procured  for  the  corpse  of  the  holy  man  and  its  attendants. 

The  passage,  however,  became  dangerous  and  difllicult  to  other  per- 
sons, many  losing  their  lives,  or  being  thoroughly  wetted,  which  hap- 
pened to  be  the  case  of  Queen  Maud,  who  turned  the  road,  and  caused 
the  bridge  and  causeway  to  be  built  at  her  own  charge.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  first  "Bow  Bridge:'  it  is  described  as  a  "  rare  piece  of 
worke,  for  before  the  time  the  like  had  never  beene  seenc  in  England." 
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Matilda  gave  manors  and  a  mill  to  the  Abbess  of  Barking  tor  the 
repair  of  this  bridge  and  highway :  the  bridge  had  originally  on  it  a 
chapel  erected  by  order  of  the  pious  Matilda. 

After  Gilbert  de  Montfichet  built  the  Abbey  of  Stratford-in-the- 
Marshes,  the  Abbot  bought  the  "  manors  and  mil,"  and  covenanted  for 
the  repairs,  which  he  entrusted  to  one  Godfrey  Pratt  for  "  certaine 
loaves  of  bread  daily  ;"  but  at  length  he  neglected  his  charge,  and  the 
bridges  fell  into  decay.  Lysons,  however,  states  that  Hugh,  not 
Godfrey  Pratt,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  by  aid  of  passengers,  kept 
the  bridge  in  repair;  and  at  his  death  his  son  did  the  same,  and  ob- 
tained a  toll,  stated  by  Morant  to  have  been  "  for  every  cart  carrying 
corn,  wood,  coal,  &:c.,  one  penny ;  of  one  can-ying  tasel,  twopence ; 
and  of  one  carrying  a  dead  Jew,  eightpence."  But  our  law  records 
show  that  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  the  Abbot  of  Stratford,  the 
Master  of  London  Bridge,  and  the  Master  of  St.  Thomas  of  Acre,  are 
charged  with  the  repair  of  the  Bridges  (j,e.,  Bow-bridge,  and  the 
Chanelse-bridge),  as  holding  the  mills  and  other  property  originally 
given  by  Queen  Matilda  to  the  Abbess  of  Barking,  for  their  support 
and  maintenance.  It  was  finally  agreed  between  the  Abbess  of 
Barking  and  the  Abbot  of  West  Ham,  that  the  latter  should  repair  the 
Bridges  ever  after,  upon  receiving  a  sum  of  money  from  the  former. 
Pratt's  claim  for  toll  was  rigidly  enforced ;  for  "  he  put  staples  and 
bars  upon  the  bridges,  &c.,  and  refused  to  permit  carts  or  horse  even  to 
pass,  unless  they  were  nobility,  whom,  through  fear,  he  quietly  per- 
mitted to  pass."  The  remainder  of  these  proceedings  was  occasioned 
by  the  refusal  of  the  Abbot  of  Stratford  to  repair  this  great  work  of 
the  pious  Queen ;  and  he  did  not  acknowledge  his  liability  till  8th 
Edward  II.  The  question  was  finally  settled  in  1690,  from  which 
period  the  landowners  "  continued  the  charge  nf  the  bridge  and  cause- 
way at  Stratford  for  the  free  and  uninterrupted  use  of  the  public,  as 
was  originally  intended  by  the  royal  founder."  [The  old  bridge  has 
been  removed,  and  a  new  one  erected  in  its  place  in  1 835-9.] 

The  adjoining  village  of  Stratfoi'd,  on  the  London  side  of  the  bridge, 
appears  to  have  received  the  addition  of  the  word  atte-Boghe,  or  atte- 
Bowe,  to  its  name,  in  consequence  of  the  erection  of  this  bridge ;  and 
to  distinguish  it  from  a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river.  Chaucer,  in  his  description  of  Dame  Eglantine,  the 
Prioress,  has : 

"  Frenche  she  spake  full  fayre  and  fetisly, 
After  the  scolc  of  Stratford-attc-Rowe, 
For  Frenche  of  Paris  was  to  her  unknow." 
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Among  the  many  miracles  wrought  in  Barking  monastery,  Bcde  relates 
the  following  during  a  plague : — "  When  the  mortality,  ravaging  all 
around,  had  also  seized  on  that  part  of  this  monastery  where  the  men 
resided,  and  they  were  daily  hurried  away  to  meet  their  God,  the 
careful  mother  of  the  Society  often  inquired  in  the  convent  of  the 
sisters,  where  they  would  have  their  bodies  buried,  and  where  a  church- 
yard should  be  made  when  the  same  pestilence  should  fall  upon  that 
part  of  the  monastery  in  which  God's  female  servants  were  divided 
from  the  men,  and  they  should  be  snatched  away  out  of  the  world  by 
the  same  destruction.  Receiving  no  certain  reply,  though  she  often 
put  the  question  to  the  sisters,  she  and  all  of  them  received  a  mosi 
certain  answer  from  heaven.  For  one  night,  when  the  morning  psalnr. 
was  ended,  and  those  servants  of  Christ  were  gone  out  of  the  oratory  to 
the  tombs  of  the  brothers  who  had  departed  this  life  before  them,  and 
were  singing  the  usual  praises  to  the  Lord,  on  a  sudden  a  light  from 
heaven,  like  a  great  sheet,  came  down  upon  them  all,  and  struck  them 
with  so  much  terror  that  they,  in  consternation,  left  off  singing.  But 
that  resplendent  light,  which  seemed  to  exceed  the  sun  at  noon-day,  soon 
aft^r  rising  from  that  place,  removed  to  the  south  side  of  the  monastery — 
that  is,  to  the  westward  of  the  oratory — and  having  continued  there 
some  time,  and  scattered  those  parts  in  the  sight  of  them  all,  withdrew 
itself  again  up  to  heaven,  leaving  conviction  in  the  minds  of  all  that  the 
same  light,  which  was  to  lead  or  to  receive  the  souls  of  those  servants  of 
God  into  heaven,  was  intended  to  show  the  place  in  which  their  bodies 
were  to  rest,  and  await  the  day  of  the  resurrection.  This  light  was  so 
great,  that  one  of  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  who  at  the  same  time  was 
in  their  oratory  with  another  younger  than  himself,  related  in  the  morn- 
ing,  that  the  rays  of  light  which  came  in  at  the  crannies  of  the  doors  and 
windows  seemed  to  exceed  the  utmost  brightness  of  daylight  itself. 

"  There  was  in  the  same  monastery  a  boy,  not  above  three  years  old, 
called  Esion,  who,  by  reason  of  his  infant  years,  was  bred  up  among 
the  virgins  dedicated  to  God,  and  there  to  pursue  his  studies.  The 
child  being  seized  by  the  pestilence,  when  he  was  at  the  last  gasp,  called 
three  times  upon  one  of  the  virgins  consecrated  to  God,  directing  his 
words  to  her  by  her  own  name,  as  if  she  had  been  present — "  Eadgith ! 
Eadgith  !  Eadgith  !"  and  thus  ending  his  temporal  life,  entered  into 
that  which  is  eternal.  The  virgin  whom  he  called  was  immediately 
v^^ized,  where  she  was,  with  the  same  distemper,  and  departing  this  life 
the  same  day  on  which  she  had  been  called,  followed  him  that  called  her 
into  the  heavenly  country. 

•'  Likewise,  one  of  those  same  servants  of  God,  being  ill  of  the  same 
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(iiscaje,  and  reduced  to  extremity,  began  on  a  sudden,  about  midnight, 
to  cry  out  to  them  that  attended  her,  desiring  that  they  would  put  out 
the  candle  that  was  lighted  there  ;  which,  when  she  had  often  repeated, 
and  yet  no  one  did  it,  at  last  she  said  •  '  I  know  you  think  I  speak  this 
in  a  raving  fit,  but  let  nic  inform  you  that  it  is  not  so ;  for  I  tell  you  that 
I  see  this  house  filled  with  so  much  light,  that  your  candle  there  seems 
to  me  to  be  dark.'  And  when  still  no  one  regarded  what  she  said,  or 
returned  any  answer,  she  added:  '  Let  the  candle  burn  as  long  as  you 
will,  but  take  notice  that  it  is  not  my  light,  for  my  light  will  come  to 
me  at  the  dawn  of  the  day.'  Then  she  began  to  tell  that  a  certain  man 
of  God,  who  had  died  that  same  year,  had  appeared  to  her,  telling  her 
that  at  the  break  of  day  she  should  depart  to  the  heavenly  light.  The 
truth  of  which  was  made  out  by  the  virgin's  dying  as  soon  as  the  day 
appeared." 

About  two  miles  from  Barking,  on  the  road  to  Dagenham,  is  East- 
bury  House,  built  about  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.:  it  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  Tudor  style  of  domestic  architecture ;  the  whole  is  of 
brick,  unmixed  with  stone,  and  the  chimney-stacks  and  pinnacles  at 
the  comers  of  the  gables  are  fine  examples  of  moulded  brickwork.  It 
is  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  Sir  W.  Denham,  to  whom  Edward  VI. 
granted  the  estate.  An  unfounded  tradition  formerly  prevailed  in  the 
neighbourhood,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  was  owing 
to  a  mistake  in  delivering  a  letter  which  was  designed  for  Lord  Mont- 
eagle  to  an  inhabitant  of  Eastbury  House,  named  Montague. 
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This  curious  old  place,  with  a  strange  history,  is  twenty-four  miles 
from  London,  and  was  anciently  a  grange  or  summer  residence  belonging 
to  the  Abbey  of  Barking.  It  came  with  the  estate  into  possession  of  the 
noble  family  of  Petre,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIF.,  and  continued  to  be 
occupied  as  their  family  seat  from  that  period  until  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  The  Hall,  originally  built  on  the  plan  of  a  double  square, 
had  cuter  and  inner  courts,  with  a  stately  towered  entrance  to  the  main 
building.  This  gateway  and  the  entire  outer  court  have  been  destroyed, 
leaving  only  three  sides  of  the  inner  court :  yet  this  fragment  of  the 
original  mansion  aflxirds  ample  residence  for  sevcal  families.  It  is  in 
plan  the  foiTn  of  the  lower  half  of  the  letter  H,  and  formed  a  portion 
of  the  principal  part  of  the  house  ;  the  family  and  domestics  occupying 
the  right  or  south  wing,  and  the  guests  and  visitors  the  left  or  north 
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w!ng;  the  great  hall  being  the  centre.  The  south  front  is  broken  up 
by  picturesque  gables,  and  the  north  presents  a  nearly  unbroken  front, 
and  opens  to  a  spacious  lawn  and  garden,  with  gravel-walks  a  quarter  oi 
a  mile  in  length. 

Few  persons  may  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  "  secret  cliambers  "  in 
any  of  the  old  mansions  of  this  country,  particularly  in  those  erected  or 
occupied  by  the  followers  of  the  old  faith,  which  were  intended  for  priestfi' 
hiding-places,  which  the  state  of  the  law  formerly  rendered  necessary. 
It  appears  that  late  in  the  sixteenth  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  celebration  of  mass  in  this  country  was  strictly  forbidden  ;  indeed, 
on  the  discovery  of  an  offender  the  penalty  was  death.  The  Rev.  E. 
Genings  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  on  the  loth  December,  1591, 
before  the  door  of  Mr.  Wells's  house,  in  Gray's  Inn  Fields,  for  having 
said  mass  in  a  chamber  of  the  said  house  on  the  previous  8th  of  Novem- 
ber. Hence  the  necessity  for  great  privacy.  It  was  illegal  to  use  the 
chapel;  the  priest,  therefore,  celebrated  mass  secretly  "in  a  chamber" 
opening  from  which  was  a  hiding-place  to  which  he  could  retreat,  and 
where,  in  a  trunk,  the  vestments,  altar-furniture,  missal,  crucifix,  and 
sacred  vessels  were  kept.  In  Challoner's  Memoirs  of  Missionary 
Priests,  it  is  said  that  "  Father  S.  J.  was  forced  to  be  concealed  all  day 
under  so  close  a  confinement  that  he  scarce  durst  for  months  together 
walk  out  so  much  as  into  the  garden  of  the  house  where  he  was  har- 
boured." 

The  "  secret  chamber  "  at  Ingatestone  Hall  was  entered  from  a  small 
room  in  the  middle  floor  over  one  of  the  projections  of  the  south  front. 
It  is  a  small  room  attached  to  what  was  probably  the  host's  bedroom ; 
or,  at  all  events,  to  this  day,  the  apartment,  hung  with  some  fine 
tapestry,  is  in  good  preservation.  In  the  south-east  corner  of  this  small 
room,  on  taking  up  a  carpet,  the  floor-boards  were  found  to  be  decayed, 
and  under  them  was  foimd  a  second  layer  of  boards,  about  a  foot  lower 
down.  When  these  boards  were  removed,  a  hole,  or  trap-door,  about 
two  feet  square,  and  a  twelve-step  ladder  to  descend  into  a  room  be- 
neath, was  disclosed.  The  ladder  can  scarcely  be  original :  the  con- 
struction does  not  carry  one  back  more  than  a  century  ;  the  age  of  the 
chamber  itself  goes  back  to  the  reign  of  James  I.  By  comparison  with 
ladders  of  the  sixteenth  and  even  the  seventeenth  centuries,  this  ladder 
is  slightly  made ;  the  sides  only  arc  of  oak,  notched  to  receive  the  steps, 
which  are  nailed.  The  steps  are  more  worn  than  the  use  of  the  chamber 
at  the  assumed  period  would  warrant.  The  existence  of  this  retreat 
must  have  been  familiar  to  the  heads  of  the  family  for  several  genera- 
tions ;  indeed,  evidence  of  this  was  afforded  by  a  packing-case  directed 
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"  For  the  Right  Honble.  the  Lady  Petie,  at  Ingatestone  Hall,  in  Essex:" 
the  wood  was  very  much  decayed,  and  the  writing  was  in  a  t'ormal  and 
antiquated  style.  The  Petre  family  left  Ingatestone  Hall  between  the 
years  1770  and  1780. 

The  "  hiding-place  "  measures  fourteen  feet  in  length,  two  feet  one 
inch  in  width,  and  ten  feet  in  height.  Its  floor-level  is  the  natural 
ground  line :  the  floor  is  composed  of  nine  inches  of  remarkably  diy 
sand,  so  as  to  exclude  damp  or  moisture.  The  Hall  itself  is  of  the  age 
of  Henry  VII. ;  but  it  is  diflicult  to  determine  whether  the  chamber  is 
coeval  therewith,  or  the  work  of  the  next  century.  The  style  of  the 
brickwork  of  the  party-wall  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  main  walls, 
with  this  difference,  that  the  bricks  in  the  latter,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  two  and  a  quarter  inches  in  thickness  ;  while  those  in  the  former 
agree  only  in  this  respect  to  the  height  of  four  feet,  above  which  the 
majority  of  them  are  two  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  The  top  of 
the  party-wall  gathered  over  in  six  courses,  receives  a  "double-floor" 
sixteen  inches  thick  over  the  "  hiding-place ;"  while  the  rest  of  the  room 
above  is  a  single  floor  measuring  only  seven  inches— a  circumstance 
aflFording  strong  evidence  that  the  "  secret  chamber  "  is  an  addition  to 
the  original  structure.  A  cursory  examination  of  the  sand  composing 
the  floor  brought  to  light  a  few  bones,  small  enough  to  be  those  of  a 
bird,  and  in  all  probability  the  remains  of  food  supplied  to  some  un- 
fortunate occupant  during  confinement. 

The  most  interesting  relic  is  the  chest,  in  which  no  doubt  were  de- 
posited the  vestments,  crucifix,  altar-furniture,  and  sacred  vessels.  Care 
was  taken  that  the  apartment  should  be  perfectly  dry ;  the  chest  was, 
moreover,  kept  off  the  floor  by  two  pieces  of  oak  for  bearers.  The 
wood  of  the  chest  appears  to  be  yew,  and  is  only  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  very  carefully  put  together,  and  entirely  covered  with 
leather,  turned  over  the  edge  inside  and  glued  down.  The  chest  was 
further  lined  with  strong  linen,  securely  nailed,  and  the  outside  edges 
ironbound  ;  five  iron  bands  pass  round  the  skirt-way,  two  others  length- 
wise, and  two  girt  it  horizontally.  The  metal  is  thin,  hard  hammered, 
one  and  one  eighth  and  one  and  quarter  inches  in  breadth,  and,  as  it 
were,  woven  alternately  under  and  over,  and  thickly  nailed.  The  nails 
are  clenched  at  the  back,  and  each  of  the  cross-bands  is  made  into  a 
hinge,  so  that  the  lid  hangs  upon  five  hinges.  There  are  two  hasped 
locks,  each  ,  riveted  on  by  three  long  staples,  made  ornamental  by 
chisel-cuts  on  the  face ;  a  projecting  rib,  formed  like  the  letter  S, 
encircles  the  keyholes  ;  and  there  is  a  third  means  of  fastening  adapted 
for  a  padlock  in  the  centre.    At  the  ends  are  long  thin  handles  of  quaint 
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character,  like  the  rest.    Against  the  end  wall  is  firmly  stuck  a  small, 
rudely  modelled  clay  candle-holder. 

We  have  abridged  these  details  from  a  communication  to  Notes  and 
Queries,  No.  293,  by  Mr.  Henry  Tuck,  who  some  time  resided  at  the 
Hall,  and  took  especial  interest  in  its  history  and  contents.  At  Ingate- 
stone,  too,  is  The  Hyde,  late  the  seat  of  Mr.  John  Disney,  who  here 
assembled  a  most  interesting  collection  of  antiquities,  principally 
medixval,  known  as  the  Museion  Disneianum,  an  illustrated  account  of 
which,  m  folio,  has  been  published. 


Wanstead  House. 

The  ancient  manor  of  Wanstead,  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  Robert, 
Lord  Rich,  was  sold  by  him  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  in  1568, 
entertained  Queen  Elizabeth  at  the  manor-house  for  several  days ;  and 
also  solemnized  his  marriage  here  with  the  Countess  of  Essex.  The 
estate  reverting  to  the  Crown,  King  James  gave  it  to  Sir-  Henry  Mi'.d- 
may,  who,  having  been  one  of  the  judges  of  King  Charles  L,  the 
property  was  again  forfeited.  King  Charles  H.  gave  it  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  Robert  Brooke.  Of  his  representatives  it  was 
purchased  by  Sir  Jcsiah  Child,  whose  son  Richard,  EarlofTylney,  built 
here  a  magnificent  mansion  about  17 15,  from  designs  by  Colin 
Campbell.*  It  was  cased  with  Portland  stone,  was  260  feet  in  length, 
and  70  feet  in  depth,  and  was  one  of  the  noblest  houses  in  all  Europe. 
It  had  a  noble  portico  of  six  Corinthian  columns,  with  a  double  flight 
of  steps.  The  great  Hall  was  fifty-three  feet  by  forty-five,  the  ceiling 
painted  by  Kent  with  representations  of  Morning,  Noon,  Evening,  and 
Night.  In  this  Hall  were  antique  statues  of  Agrippina  and  Domitian  ; 
and  four  statues  of  Poetry,  Painting,  Music,  and  Architecture.  The 
principal  apartments  were  right  and  left  of  the  Hall ;  the  back  room, 
extending  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  was  hung  with  tapestry  of 
Telemachus  and  Calypso,  and  the  Battles  of  Alexander.  The  back 
front  contained  some  noble  apartments,  including  a  saloon  thirty  feet 
square,  in  which  were  antique  statues  of  Apollo  and  Bacchus,  and  a 


•  About  this  time  (1717)  the  "tall  Maypnalc,"  which  "once  o'erlooked  the 
Strand,"  was  taken  down,  when  It  was  found  to  measure  roo  feet.  It  was 
obtained  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  borne  on  a  carriage,  for  timber,  to  Wan- 
stead, the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Sidney,  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Pound  Breton,  it  was  placed  in  the  Park,  for  the  erection  of  a  large 
telescope,  the  largest  then  in  the  world,  presented  by  a  French  gentleman  to 
the  Royal  ^OQKiy.— Notes  and  Queries,  No.  9. 
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Biatuc  of  Flora  by  Wilton.  The  principal  apartments  were  hung 
with  pictures ;  and  a  breakfast-room  contained  fine  prints  pasted  on 
a  straw-coloured  paper,  with  engraved  borders. 

The  gardens  and  grounds  were  ornamented  with  fine  sculptures;  a 
circular  piece  of  water,  seemingly  equal  to  the  length  of  the  house ;  the 
river  Roding,  formed  into  canals ;  walks  and  wildernesses,  and  a  curious 
grotto.    In  the  Park  were  abundance  of  deer,  and  some  fine  timber. 

Wanstead  House  was  for  several  years,  during  the  minority  of  Miss 
Long,  occupied  by  the  emigrants  of  the  Royal  House  of  Bourbon.  It 
was  afterwards  repaired,  and  became  the  residence  of  its  rich  heiress, 
Miss  Long,  who  in  181 2  was  mamed  to  William  Tylney  Pole  Long 
Wellesley,  Esq.  Within  ten  years  the  magnificent  mansion  was  dis- 
mantled, and  the  sale  of  its  splendid  furniture  was  commenced  June  10, 
1822  ;  and  the  house  was  taken  down  and  the  materials  sold. 

Mrs.  Long  Wellesley  died  in  1825,  and  Mr.  Pole  Wellesley  (who 
succeeded  his  father  as  Earl  of  Mornington  in  18415)  married  secondly, 
in  1825,  the  third  daughter  of  Colonel  Thomas  Paterson.  The  death 
of  this  lady  in  the  year  1 869  was  thus  commented  on  in  the  Athenaum 
journal : — 

"  The  Countess  of  Mornington,  widow  of  the  notorious  William 
Pole  Tylney  Long  Wellesley,  Earl  of  Mornington,  who  died  recently 
In  her  76th  year,  adds  an  incident  to  the  Romance  of  the  Peerage. 
After  the  ruin  into  which  the  reckless  Earl's  afifairs  fell,  some  forty 
years  ago,  this  lady  was  for  a  brief  time  an  inmate  of  St.  George's 
Workhouse,  and  more  than  once  had  to  apply  at  police  courts  for  tem- 
porary relief.  Yet  she  might  have  called  monarchs  "  cousins."  She  was 
descended  fiom  the  grandest  and  greatest  of  all  the  Plantagcnets.  Her 
mother  (wife  of  Col.  Patei-son),  Ann  Porterfield  of  that  ilk,  came 
through  Boyd,  Cunningham,  Glencairn,  and  Hamilton,  from  Maiy 
Stuart,  daughter  of  King  James  the  Second  of  Scotland,  and  seventh  in 
descent  from  Edward  the  First  of  England.  The  earldom  of  Morn- 
ington, extinct  in  the  elder  line  of  the  Welksloys,  has  lapsed  to  the 
Duke  of  Wellington," 
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Havering  Bower,  or  Havering-attc-Bower. 

Th's  small  Essex  village,  three  miles  north  of  Romford,  is  famous  iii 
royal  records  from  a  remote  period.  It  was  a  seat  of  some  of  our  Saxon 
kings,  and  a  favourite  one  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  who  took  great 
delight  in  the  place,  as  being  woody,  solitary,  and  fit  for  devotion. 
"  It  so  abounded,"  says  the  old  legend,  "  with  warbling  nightingales, 
that  they  disturbed  him  in  his  devotions.  He,  therefore,  earnestly 
prayed  for  their  absence ;  since  which  time  never  nightingale  was  heard 
to  sing  in  the  Pai'k,  but  many  without  the  pales,  as  in  other  places." 
The  little  parish,  though  near  London,  has  abundance  of  parks  and 
woodlands,  and  is  as  quiet  and  peaceful  as  any  in  Old  England ;  and 
the  sweei  notes  of  the  nightingale  are  still  heard  at  Havering, 
chattering  their  Maker's  praise  amid  the  shady  groves  of  this  pretty 
village.  Some  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  Confessor's  palace  was 
standing  in  our  time.  The  Park,  containing  about  looo  acres,  is  now 
let  on  lease  by  the  Crown. 

Havering  was  named  the  Bower,  from  some  fine  bower  or  shady 
place,  like  Rosamond's  Bower  at  Woodstock.  It  is  a  charming  spot, 
having  an  extensive  prospect  over  a  great  part  of  Essex,  Herts,  Kent, 
Middlesex,  and  Surrey,  and  of  the  river  Thames. 

Besides  the  Confessor's  Palace,  there  was  another  called  Pergo, 
that  seems  to  have  been  always  the  jointure-house  of  a  Queen-consort. 
Here  died  Joan,  Queen  of  Henry  IV.  It  was  certainly  one  of  the 
royal  seats  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  during  her  progress 
into  Suffolk  in  1570,  she  sojourned  here  some  days.  The  Palace  was 
some  time  the  seat  of  Lord  Archer,  and  was  pulled  down  in  1770. 

In  the  parish  register  of  Havering,  is  an  entry  which  exhibits  a 
curious  fact,  showing  the  common  and  ordinary  use  of  the  word 
Sack.  In  November  1717,  was  voted  by  vestry,  that  "a  pint  of  Sack 
be  allowed  to  y'  Minister  y'  officiates  y=  Lord's  Day  y'*  Winter 
Scascn."  Yet,  in  the  last  century,  the  editors  of  Shakspeare  were 
full  cf  conjecture  as  to  what  this  word  sack  applied. 
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Tilbury  Fort. 

Of  this  noted  place,  in  the  parish  of  West  Tilbury,  an  ancient  town 
in  Essex,  opposite  Gravesend,  we  hear  more  than  of  the  Roman  origin 
of  the  locality.  Here' the  four  Roman  proconsular  ways  crossed  each 
other ;  and  in  the  year  620,  this  was  the  see  of  Bishop  Geadda,  or  St. 
Chad,  who  converted  the  East  Saxons. 

Tilbury  is  a  regular  fortification,  constructed  for  the  purpose  ol 
commanding  the  navigation  of  the  river  Thames,  and  it  has  been  termed 
"  the  Key  of  London."  It  was  originally  formed  as  a  mere  block-house 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.;  but,  after  the  Dutch  fleet,  under  De 
Ruyter,  had  advanced  into  the  Thames  and  Medwayin  1667,  Charles  H. 
converted  it  into  a  regular  fortification,  to  which  considerable  addi- 
tions have  since  been  made.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  and  wide  fosse, 
which  may  be  filled  with  water  when  necessary ;  and  its  ramparts  pre- 
sent formidable  batteries  of  heavy  cannon  towards  the  river.  Its  chief 
strength  on  the  land  side  consists  in  its  being  able  to  lay  the  whole 
tract  under  water.  On  the  side  next  the  river  is  a  strong  curtain,  with 
a  noble  Water-gate  in  the  middle.  The  Fort  has  been  dismantled,  and 
some  parts  are  to  be  rebuilt. 

But  the  historic  renown  of  Tilbury  culminates  in  the  chivalrous  visit 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  Fort,  in  the  year  1588,  when  the  Spaniards  were 
expected  to  attack  England  with  their  "Invincible  Armada;"  and  a 
camp  was  formed  here,  where  a  body  of  more  than  18,000  men  under 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  posted  ;  and  a  bridge  of  boats  was  established, 
both  as  a  means  of  communication,  and  also,  if  necessary,  to  block  up 
the  river. 

At  the  camp,  which  was  on  the  spot  where  a  windmill  subsequently 
stood,  Queen  Elizabeth  addressed  the  army  commanded  by  her  favourite 
Leicester,  in  tlie  following  celebrated  speech : — "  We  have  been  per- 
suaded by  some,  that  are  careful  of  our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we 
commit  oui selves  to  armed  multitudes,  for  fear  of  treachery;  but  I 
assure  you,  I  do  not  live  to  distrust  my  faithful  and  loving  people.  Let 
tyrants  fear !  I  have  always  so  behaved  myself  that,  under  God,  I  have 
placed  my  choicest  strength  and  safeguard  in  the  loyal  hearts  and  good 
will  of  my  subjects.  And  therefore  I  am  come  amongst  you,  as  you  see 
at  this  time,  not  for  any  recreation  and  disport,  but  being  resolved  in 
the  midst  and  heat  of  battaile,  to  live  or  die  amongst  you  all ;  to  lay 
down,  for  my  God,  and  for  my  Kingdom,  and  for  my  people,  my 
honour  and  my  blood  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  the  bodie  but 
of  a  weak  and  feeble  woman,  but  I  have  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a 
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King — and  of  a  King  of  England,  too !  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma 
or  Spain,  or  any  prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of 
my  realm,  to  which,  rather  than  any  dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I  my- 
self will  take  up  arms;  I  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  re- 
corder of  cverie  of  your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know,  alreadie,  for  your 
forwardness,  you  have  deserved  crowns  ;  and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the 
word  of  a  prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.  In  the  meantime,  my 
Lieutenant-General  (Leicester)  shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  prince 
never  commanded  more  noble  or  worthie  subject ;  not  doubting,  but, 
by  your  obedience  to  my  General,  by  your  concord  in  the  camp,  and 
your  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  shortly  have  a  famous  victory  over 
those  enemies  of  my  God,  of  my  Kingdoms,  and  my  people."  The 
loyalty  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  in  England  at  this  period  has  been 
much  doubted;  but  it  has  been  observed  that  "as to  any  general  impu- 
tation of  disloyalty,  the  English  Catholic  nobles  cleared  themselves 
from  such  a  charge  in  the  day  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  when  Catholics 
and  Protestants  stood  shouldir  to  shoulder  in  the  ranks  at  Tilbury ;  and  a 
Catholic  commanded  the  fleet  which  sent  Philip's  galleys  to  the  bottom." 

We  may  readily  understand  how  such  speeches,  at  such  a  time,  from 
such  a  commander,  must  have  excited  the  enthusiasm  of  the  armed 
listeners ;  how  every  man  must  have  felt  himself  a  citizen  of  a  country 
that  would  surely  prove  to  be  what  its  opponents  denominated  their 
Armada — invincible.  Altogether,  the  men  of  England  under  arms  at 
the  time  amounted  to  130,000,  exclusive  of  the  levies  of  the  city  of 
Londi)n,  which  sent  forth  a  body  of  picked  men  10,000  strong,  an  army 
in  themselves  of  the  first  order  for  courage,  skill,  and  equipments,  and 
who  were  honoured,  as  they  deserved,  by  the  care  of  the  Queen's  own  per- 
son. The  English  naval  force  amounted  to  181  ships,  with  17,472  sailors. 

Philip  liad  a  pompous  account  of  his  "  most  unhappy  Ai-mada" 
printed  in  Latin  and  other  languages ;  and  Cardinal  Allen  wrote  in 
English,  an  "  Admonition  to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England  and 
Ireland,"  exhorting  them  to  rise  in  aid  of  the  Spaniards,  and  denouncing 
the  Queen  as  the  most  infamous  of  human  beings.  On  the  failure  of 
the  Expedition,  every  eftbrt  was  made  to  suppress  this  pamphlet. 

"  It  was  a  pleasant  sight,"  says  old  Stow,  "  to  behold  the  soldiers  as 
they  marched  towards  Tilbury,  their  cheerful  countenances,  courageous 
words  and  gestures,  dancing  and  leaping  wheresoevei*  they  came ;  and  in 
the  camp  their  utmost  felicity  was  hope  of  fight  with  the  enemy ;  where 
ofttimes  divers  rumours  rose  of  their  foes'  approach,  and  that  present 
battles  would  be  given  them  ;  then  were  they  joyful  at  such  news,  as  if 
lusty  giants  were  to  run  a  race." 
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1.  Gateway,  Bridge,  and  Abbey  Tower. 

2.  Abbey  Church,  East  End,  showing  the  Ancient  Arch  Window. 
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The  so-called  "  Invincible  Armada,"  as  most  English  readers 
are  aware,  did  not  afford  an  opportunity  for  Elizabeth's  land  forces 
to  show  their  valour.  Its  destruction  was  due  to  other  causes. 
When  this  formidable  armament — destined  by  the  bigoted  and  vin- 
dictive Philip  to  extinguish  for  ever  the  religion  and  liberties  of 
Protestant  Europe — left  the  shores  of  Spain,  it  consisted  of  130 
vessels,  of  larger  size  than  any  that  had  hitherto  been  seen  in  Europe, 
with  20,000  land  forces  on  board.  Of  all  these,  fifty-three  ships 
only  returned  to  Spain,  and  these  in  a  most  wretched  condition. 
The  seamen  and  soldiers  who  remained  were  so  overcome  by 
hardships  and  fatigue,  and  so  dispirited  by  their  failure,  that  they 
filled  all  Spain  with  accounts  of  the  desperate  valour  of  the  English, 
and  of  the  tempestuous  violence  of  the  ocean  by  which  they  were 
surrounded. 


Waltham  Abbey. — Burial-place  of  Harold. 

Waltham  Abbey,  or  Waltham  Holy  Cross,  is  a  large  irregular 
town,  situated  near  the  River  Lea  (which  is  here  separated  into 
divers  streams),  and  skirted  by  low-lying  meadows.  The  Convent 
of  Waltham  appears  to  have  been  originally  founded  by  Tovi, 
Standard-bearer  to  Canute  the  Dane,  King  of  England.  This 
officer  built  a  hunting  seat  in  the  Forest,  near  which  he  foiTncd  a 
village,  placing  in  it  "  threescore  and  six  dwellers,"  and  it  was, 
probably,  after  he  had  completed  this  settlement  that  he  founded 
the  Church.  This  place  was  called  Waltham  from  the  Saxon 
Weald-ham,  a  dwelling  on  the  forest  or  wild  ;  and  from  a  Cross 
with  the  figure  of  the  Saviour  upon  it,  said  to  have  been  found  at 
Montacute,  and  brought  hither,  was  derived  the  adjunct  name  of 
Holy  Cross.  In  the  hands  of  the  priests  of  Waltham,  this  crucifix 
manifested  miraculous  power  ;  and  among  the  wonders  told,  one  is 
that  Harold,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  in  consequence  of  a  visit  to  it  was 
cured  of  palsy,  whereupon  he  rebuilt  the  church,  increased  the 
number  of  canons  to  twelve,  settled  on  them  ample  estates,  and 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  of  learning  at  Waltham. 

Farmer,  in  his  History  of  Waltham,  gives  an  account  of  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Convent  somewhat  different  from  the  preceding,  which 
is  from  Dugdale'si?/(?«aj//Vtf«.  Farmer  states  that  "Tovi, the  original 
founder  of  Waltham  Abbey,  had  a  son  named  Athelstan,  who  proved 
a  prodigal,  and  quickly  spent  all  the  good  tnd  great  estates  which  his 
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father  had  got  together ;  so  that  by  some  transaction  this  place  retunicil 
to  the  Crown." — "  Edward  the  Confessor  then  bestowed  Waltham, 
with  the  lands  thereabouts,  on  Harold,  his  brother-in-law,  who  was 
then  only  an  Earl,  and  son  to  Earl  Godwin,  who  immediately  built 
and  endowed  there  a  monastery."  it  is  further  stated  by  Farmer,  that 
each  of  the  canons  had  one  manor  appropriated  for  his  support,  and 
that  the  Dean  had  six  ;  making  in  all  seventeen.  •'  All  these  manors 
the  King  granted  them  with  sac,  sol,  tol,  and  team,  &c.,  fi-ee  fi-om  all 
gelds  and  payments,  in  the  most  full  and  ample  manner,  as  appears  by 
the  charter  among  the  records  of  the  Tower."  Harold  is  commonly 
stated  by  historians  to  have  been  killed  at  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and 
intericd  in  Waltham  Abbey  ;  but  there  are  so  many  vei"sions  of  this 
event,  that  we  shall  for  the  present,  resene  an  account  of  the  trans- 
action. 

From  a  treatise  among  the  Harleian  MSS.,  entitled  the  Life  and 
Miracles  of  Harold,  we  learn  that  William  the  Norman,  as  might  be 
expected,  showed  no  favour  to  the  religious  foundation  of  his  van- 
quished rival.  He  forcibly  took  away  from  the  Church  of  Holy 
Cross  a  quantity  of  valuable  plate,  gems,  and  rich  vestments ;  but, 
fortunately  for  the  canons,  he  left  them  in  possession  of  all  their 
estates  and  revenues,  or  nearly  so.  Henry  H.  entirely  dissolved  the 
foundation  of  dean  and  eleven  canons  at  Waltham  (as  is  stated  in  his 
charter),  on  account  of  the  lewdness  and  debauchery  of  their  lives.  Guide 
or  Wido  Rufus,  who  was  the  last  Dean  of  Waltham,  having  previously 
been  suspended  fiom  his  office,  resigned  in  1177,  to  the  King's  Com- 
missioners. This  preliminary  proceeding  having  taken  place,  the  King 
visited  Waltham  on  the  eve  of  Pentecost,  when  regular  canons  were 
substituted  for  secular,  the  number  enlarged  to  sixteen,  the  endow, 
ments  of  the  establishment  augmented,  and  AValter  de  Gaunt,  a  canon 
of  Oseney,  was  constituted  the  first  Abbot  of  the  new  foundation. 
The  Church,  thus  settled,  was  dedicated  first  to  the  Holy  Cross,  and 
afterwards  to  St.  Lawrence.  The  Church  was  then  declared  exempt 
fiom  episcopal  juiisdiction,  and  at  the  same  time  the  use  of  the 
ponti^calj—na^me\y  the  mitre,  crosier,  ring,  &c. — were  granted  to  the 
Abbot.     Waltham  is  still  exempt  from  the  Archdeacon's  visitation. 

Henry  H.,  by  his  charter,  not  only  confirmed  to  the  newly-established 
Augustinian  canons  their  right  to  the  lands  given  by  Harold  and  others, 
but  he  also  added  to  their  possessions  the  manors  of  Siwardston  and 
Epping  ;  using  the  remarkable  expression,  that  it  was  fit  that  "  Chritt's 
spouic,  should  have  a  new  dowry."  Richard  L  confirmed  former  grants, 
and  bestowed  on  the  canons  his  whole  manor  of  Waltham,  with  Uw 
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great  wood  and  park,  called  Harold's  Park;  300  acres  of  assart  land,  the 
market  of  Waltham  ;  the  village  of  Nasing,  a  member  of  Waltham ;  and 
160  acres  of  assart  land  there — the  canons  paying  yearly  to  his  exchequer 
60/.  in  lieu  of  all  services.  Further  additions  by  charter  and  valuab'e 
grants  were  made  to  their  property  in  the  same  reign.  Henry  III.  fre- 
quently took  up  his  residence  at  Waltham  Abbey,  and  in  requital  of 
the  hospitality  of  his  entertainers,  he  granted  them  the  right  to  hold  a 
fair  annually  for  seven  days.  At  a  subsequent  period,  two  fairs  were 
kept  here,  each  continuing  one  day,  the  first  on  the  3rd  of  May,  o.s., 
the  Invention  of  the  Cross;  and  the  other  on  the  14th  of  September, 
O.S.,  the  Exaltation  of  the  Cross. 

Henry  III.  not  only  greatly  augmented  the  privileges  of  Waltham 
Church,  but  also  bestowed  on  it  many  rich  gifts ;  and  from  this  time 
it  became  so  distinguished  by  royal  and  noble  benefactors,  as  to  rank 
with  the  most  opulent  establishments  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  to  avoid 
the  expenses  of  a  Court  that  this  monarch  so  frequently  made  the 
Abbey  his  place  of  residence.  Matthew  Paris  informs  us  that,  in  1242, 
the  Church  of  Waltham  was  again  solemnly  dedicated,  the  King  and 
many  nobles  being  present,  most  probably  when  Our  Lady's  Chapel 
(now  a  school-room)  was  added. 

When  Simon  de  Seham  was  Abbot,  in  1245,  a  dispute  arose  between 
the  Abbot  and  the  townsmen  of  Waltham  about  the  common  land,  foi 
the  details  of  which  we  have  not  space.  The  townsmen,  fearing  they 
should  be  prosecuted  by  the  Abbot  for  injuries  and  outrage,  they 
desired  a  "  law-day,"  and  offered  to  pay  damages ;  but  instead  of  doing 
so,  they  went  to  London,  and  accused  the  Abbot  to  the  King  of  having 
wrongfully  taken  away  their  common  land,  and  bringing  up  new  cus- 
toms, adding  that  he  would  "  eat  them  up  to  the  bone."  The  Abbot 
then  excommunicated  the  men  of  Waltham ;  and  they  impleaded  him 
at  common  law,  for  appropriating  the  common  land  to  himself.  They 
were  unsuccessful,  and  after  a  long  suit  in  the  King's  Bench,  were  glad 
to  confess  that  they  had  done  wrong,  and  they  were  amerced  twenty 
marks,  which  were,  however,  remitted. 

.JUlie  same  Abbot  had  a  lawsuit  with  Peter,  Duke  of  Savoy,  the 
King's  uncle,  lord  of  the  manor  of  Cheshunt,  about  boundaries,  which 
was  eventually  settled  ;  but  a  dispute  about  land  was  not  decided  when 
the  last  Abbot  resigned  the  convent  to  Henry  VIII.  During  these  un- 
pleasant altercations,  the  monks  were  charged  by  their  enemies  with 
resorting  for  consolation  to  the  holy  sisters  in  the  nunnery  at  Cheshunt. 
Fuller  relates  that  Sir  Henry  Colt,  of  Nether  Hall,  who  was  a  great 
favourite  with  Henry  VIII.  for  his  merry  conceits,  went  late  one  night 
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to  Waltham  Abbey,  where,  being  duly  informed  by  his  spies  that  some  of 
the  monks  were  indulging  in  female  converse  at  Cheshunt  Nunnery,  he 
determined  to  intercept  their  return.  With  this  intent,  he  had  a  buck- 
stall  pitched  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  meadow,  or  marsh,  which  they 
had  to  cross  in  their  way  home  ;  and  the  monks  getting  into  it  in  the 
dark,  were  inclosed  (or  trapped)  by  his  servants.  The  next  morning 
Sir  Henry  presented  them  to  the  King,  who,  heartily  laughing,  declared 
that  he  had  often  seen  sweeter,  but  never  fatter  venison. 

Stow,  in  his  account  of  Wat  Tyler's  Rebellion,  says  that  King 
Richard  II.,  while  it  lasted,  was  "now  at  London,  now  at  Waltham." 
In  1444,  the  campanile  of  the  Abbey  was  struck  with  lightning.  The 
last  event  of  any  importance  recorded  of  Waltham,  prior  to  the  Refor- 
mation, was  the  accidental  meeting  of  Thomas  Cranmer  (afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury)  with  Fox  and  Gardiner,  which  ended  so 
remarkably  in  the  advancement  of  the  former,  and  produced  such  im- 
portant consequences  in  the  affairs  both  of  Church  and  State.  Cranmer, 
when  Fellow  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  retired  to  Waltham  (on 
account  of  the  plague  at  his  university),  to  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Cressy, 
whose  wife  was  his  relation.  Whilst  there,  Edward  Fox,  the  King's 
almoner,  and  Stephen  Gardiner,  his  secretary,  went  fortuitously  to  the 
same  house,  and  in  conversation  with  them  on  the  much-disputed 
point  of  the  King's  divorce,  Cranmer  said  that  "  it  would  be  much 
better  to  have  this  question,  '  Whether  a  man  may  marry  his  brother's 
wife  or  no  ?'  discussed  and  decided  by  the  divines,  and  the  authority  of 
the  ^^'^ord  of  God,  than  thus  from  year  to  year  prolong  the  time,  by 
having  recourse  to  the  Pope."  This  opinion  being  reported  by  Dr.  Fox 
to  the  King,  the  latter,  in  his  occasional  coarse  language,  vociferated 
that  Cranmer  "had  the  sow  by  the  right  ear,"  and  ordering  him  to 
Court,  he  commanded  him  to  write  on  the  subject  of  the  divorce,  and 
afterwards  rapidly  promoted  him. 

The  following  pleasant  anecdote  is  reLited  of  this  Monarch  ;  but  the 
Abbot,  who  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  prescribed  regimen  is  not  named. 
Henry,  having  disguised  himself  in  the  dress  of  one  of  his  Guards, 
contrived  to  visit,  about  dinner-time,  the  Abbey  of  Waltham,  where  he 
was  immediately  invited  to  the  Abbot's  table  ;  a  sirloin  of  beef  being 
set  before  him,  he  played  so  good  a  part,  that  the  Abbot  exclaimed, 
"  Well  fare  thy  heart,  and  here's  a  cup  of  sack  to  the  health  of  thy 
master.  I  would  give  a  hundred  pounds  could  I  feed  so  heartily  on  beef 
as  thou  dost ;  but  my  poor  queasy  stomach  can  hardly  digest  the 
breast  of  a  chicken."  The  King  pledged  him  in  return,  and  having 
dined  heartily,  and  thanked  him  for  his  good  cheer,  he  departed.  A  few 
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days  after,  the  Abbot  was  sent  for  to  London,  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
where  he  was  kept  a  close  prisoner,  and  for  some  time  fed  upon  bread 
and  water.  At  length  a  sirloin  of  beef  was  set  before  hiii,  on  which 
he  fed  as  heartily  as  one  of  his  own  ploughmen.  In  the  midst  of  his 
meal  the  King  burst  into  the  room  from  a  private  closet,  and  demanded 
his  hundred  pounds,  which  the  Abbot  gave  with  no  small  pleasure ;  and 
on  being  released,  returned  to  his  monastery  with  a  heart  and  pocket 
much  lighter  than  when  he  left  it  a  few  days  before. 

On  the  suiTendcr  of  Waltham  Abbey  to  the  King's  Commissioners 
in  1539,  the  clear  income,  according  to  Dugdale,  was  900/.  4J.  ^d.  Its 
superiors  were  mitred  parliamentary  Barons,  and  its  Abbots  held  the 
twentieth  place  among  them  in  parliament ;  the  number  of  Abbots  was 
thirty-two.  The  last  Abbot  was  Robert  Fuller,  who  was  afterwards 
elected  Prior  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield.  He  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  literati  of  Waltham;  and  from  his  "History,"  written  in 
460  pages  folio,  the  fair  manuscript  of  which  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Fuller,  his  namesake  (made  curate  of  Waltham 
by  that  nobleman  in  1648),  professes  faithfully  to  have  compiled 
almost  all  the  materials  for  his  account  of  Waltham  Abbey,  subjoined 
to  his  Church  History,  published  in  a  thick  folio  in  1656.* 

The  site  was  granted  for  thirty-one  years  to  Sir  Anthony  Denny, 
wno,  dying  about  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  his  widow  bought 
the  reversion  in  fee  from  that  monarch,  for  somewhat  more  than 
3000/.  Sir  Edward  Denny,  grandchild  to  Sir  Anthony,  created  Earl 
of  Norwich  by  Charles  I.,  was  the  next  possessor  ;  from  him  it  passed 
by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  the  celebrated  James  Hay,  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  and  next  to  the  family  of  Sir  William  Wake,  Bart.,  D.C.L. 

Though  the  buildings  of  Waltham  Abbey  were  once  so  extensive  as 
to  include  a  space  of  many  acres,  scarcely  any  part  of  it  remains  but 
the  nave  of  the  Abbey  Church,  now  the  parochial  church ;  the  Lady 
Chapel  on  the  south  side;  some  ruinous  walls;  a  small  bridge  and 
a  gateway,  near  the  Abbey  mills ;  and  a  dark,  vaulted  structure  con- 
nected with  the  Convent  Garden,  and  which  adjoined  the  Abbey  House 
(inhabited  by  the  Dennys) ;  of  this  no  remains  exist.  In  the  convent 
garden  is  an  aged  tulip-tree,  reported  to  be  the  largest  in  England. 

Originally,  the  Abbey  Church  was  a  very  magnificent  edifice,  and  its 
remains  must  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  undoubted  sjiecimen  of  the 
Norman  style  of  architecture  now  existing  in  England.  Though  erected 

*  Among  the  natives  of  this  parish  of  some  degree  of  hterary  merit,  are  re- 
corded Roger  dc  Wiiltham,  canon  of  St.  Paul's,  a  writer  in  the  thirteenth 
century;  and  John  d<  Waltham,  keeper  of  the  privy  seal  to  King  Richard  II. 
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by  Earl  Harold  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  it  cannot  be  justly  referred 
to  any  other  style  than  that  which  the  Normans  permanently  intro- 
duced after  the  Conquest. 

The  original  form  of  the  Church  was  that  of  a  cross  ;  and  a  square 
tower,  which  contained  "  a  ring  of  five  great  tuneable  bells,"  arose  fiom 
the  intei-section  of  the  nave  and  transept ;  the  two  great  western  sup- 
porters of  which  are  partly  wrought  into  the  east  end.  Some  part  of 
the  tower  fell  from  mere  decay;  the  remainder  was  purposely  de- 
stroyed in  1556.  The  Lady  Chapel  is  probably  of  Henry  HI.'s  time, 
and  is  supported  by  graduated  buttresses,  ornamented  with  elegantly 
formed  arches.  Beneath  it  is  a  crypt,  "  the  fairest,"  says  Fuller,  "  that 
ever  I  saw."  The  superstructure,  or  schoolroom,  has  been  much 
modernized.  In  the  contiguous  burial-ground  is  a  very  fine  widely- 
spreading  elm,  the  trunk  of  which,  at  several  feet  above  the  earth,  is 
17^  feet  in  circumference. 

The  crypt,  the  roof  of  which  is  sustained  by  groined  arches,  was 
formerly  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  and  it  had  its  regular  priest  and 
other  attendants :  the  reading-desk  was  covered  with  plates  of  silver. 
In  the  Churchwardens'  accounts  we  read  of  six  annual  Obits,  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  which  various  lands  were  bequeathed,  and  a  stock  ot 
eighteen  coius  was  let  out  to  farm  for  i8j.  The  sum  allotted  for  each 
obit  was  thus  expended :  to  the  parish  priest,  i,d, ;  to  our  Lady's  priest, 
5^.;  to  the  chamel  priest,  3^. ;  to  the  two  clerks,  ^d. ;  to  the  children 
(choristers),  3^. ;  to  the  sexton,  2d. ;  to  the  bellman,  2d. :  for  two 
tapers,  2d. ;  for  oblations,  2d.,  &c. 

The  present  stone  tower,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Church,  rises  about 
eighty-six  feet,  and  was  erected  about  1558,  but  the  bells  from  the  old 
steeple  were  sold  to  raise  money  for  its  completion  ;  so  that  Waltham, 
"  which  formerly  had  steeple-kss  bells,  now  had  a  btll-less  steeple."  The 
defect  was  remedied  when  a  tuneable  set  of  bells  was  hung  in  the  pre- 
sent tower.    The  Church  is  new  in  course  of  repair. 

Many  persons  of  eminent  rank  were  buried  in  the  church  in  the  mo- 
nastic times.  Among  the  memorials  is  a  brass  plate  to  the  memory 
of  an  aged  couple,  with  these  lines: 

"  This  tyme  we  have  desired,  Lord, 
When  wee  might  come  to  thee, 
That  from  this  state  of  sinfvU  life 
Dissolved  wee  inlglit !«. 
But  thou,  O  Lord,  didst  time  prolongs 
Our  lives  for  to  amende, 
That  so  in  tyme  wee  mighte  repcntc 
Qf  AU  aid  the*;  offcnde. 
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And  now,  here  Lord  in  clay  we  lye^ 
Thy  mercy  to  expect, 
Hoping  tliat  thow  hast  cliosen  vs 
To  rest  with  thine  elect." 

Near  the  Abbey  Mill,  which  is  still  occupied  in  grinding  com,  is  a  wide 
space  of  ground,  surrounded  by  small  dwellings,  called  the  Bramblings, 
but  formerly  Rome-land,  it  is  conjectured,  from  its  rents  being,  in  former 
times,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Holy  See.  On  this  spot  King 
Henry  VUI.  is  reported  to  have  had  a  small  house,  to  which  he  fre- 
quently retired  for  his  private  pleasures ;  as  may  be  inferred  from  Fuller, 
who  says,  "  Waltham  bells  told  no  tales  when  the  King  came  there." 
The  statute  fair  is  held  on  this  piece  of  land. 

The  various  streams  of  the  river  Lea,  in  this  neighbourhood,  are  tra- 
ditionally said  to  flow  in  the  same  channels  that  were  made  by  the  great 
King  Alfred,  when  he  diverted  the  current  of  the  river,  and  left  the 
Danish  fleet  on  shore.  They  are  now  partly  occupied  by  Government, 
for  the  use  of  the  Gunpowder  Mills  and  other  works  which  have  been 
erected  here ;  and  which,  in  detached  branches,  extend  for  a  distance  of 
nearly  four  miles  towards  Epping. 

The  Burial  of  Harold. 

The  exact  spot  where  Harold  was  buried  is  one  of  the  most  doubtlul 
points  in  English  history.  The  unfortunate  King  ofl^ered  up  his  vows 
and  prayers  for  victory  in  Waltham  Church,  previous  to  his  engage- 
ment near  Hastings  with  the  Norman  invader,  where  he  was  slam,  on 
Saturday,  the  14th  of  October,  1066,  having  reigned  nine  months  and  a 
few  days.  His  body,  by  the  mediation  of  his  mother  Githa,  and  two  re- 
ligious men  of  Waltham  Abbey,  called  Osgood  and  Ailric,  having  been 
obtained  of  the  Conqueror  (who,  for  some  time,  denied  it  burial,  affirm- 
ing that  it  was  not  fit  for  him  who  had  caused  so  many  funerals),  was. 
with  the  bodies  of  his  two  brothers,  slain  at  the  same  time,  brought 
hither,  attended  by  a  small  dejected  remainder  of  the  English  nobility, 
and  with  great  lamentation  solemnly  interred. 

Harold's  tomb  was  situated  at  the  end  of  the  Church,  at  the  distance 
of  about  forty  feet  fiom  the  termination  of  what  forms  the  present 
structure :  it  was  plain,  but  of  rich  grey  marble,  and  had  on  it  a  sort  of 
cross  fleury,  and  was  supported  by  "  pillarets,"  one  pedestal  of  which 
Fuller  seems  to  have  had  in  his  possession  at  the  time  of  writing  his 
History.  The  inscription  is  said  to  h.ive  been  only  these  two  expressive 
words,  Harold  infelix  ;  but  Weever  gives  half-a-do/en  lines  of  barbarous 
I^atin,  which  are  probably  genuine,  as  they  aie  preserved  ia  a  very  ancient 
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manuscript  once  belonging  to  the  Abbey.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, a  gardener  belonging  to  Sir  Edward  Denny,  discovered,  in  digging, 
a  large  stone  coffin,  which,  from  the  spot  where  it  lay,  was  supposed  to 
contain  the  royal  corpse :  the  remains,  on  being  touched,  fell  into  dust. 
A  second  coffin  was  found  near  the  same  place,  containing  an  entire  skeleton 
enclosed  in  lead,  which  conjecture  identified  as  one  of  Harold's  brothers. 

Florence  is  thought  to  tell  us  the  true  tale  in  words  speaking  straight 
from  the  heart  of  England's  grief — "  Heu,  ipsemet  occidit  crepusculi 
tempore."  The  son  of  Godwin  died,  as  such  king  and  hero  should  die, 
helm  on  head  and  battle-axe  in  hand,  striking  the  last  blow  for  his  crown 
and  people,  with  the  Holy  Rood  of  Waltham  the  last  cry  rising  from 
his  lips  and  ringing  in  his  ears.  Disabled  by  the  Norman  arrow,  cut 
down  by  the  Norman  sword,  he  died  beneath  the  standard  of  England, 
side  by  side  with  his  brothers  in  blood  and  valour.  What  then  was  the 
fate  of  the  lifeless  relicswhich  alone  cameinto  the  power  of  theConqueror? 

There  is,  however,  strong  contemporary,  or  nearly  contemporary, 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  burial  on  the  sea-shore,  and  at  Waltham  ;  and 
Mr.  Freeman,  in  his  account  of  Waltham  Abbey  (Trans.  Essex 
Archieological  Society),  makes  an  ingenious  attempt  to  reconcile  them. 
*'  The  contemporary  Norman  evidence  seems  certainly  in  favour  of  the 
belief  that  Harold  was  buried  on  the  sea-shore,"  to  "  guard  the  land 
and  sea,"  as  the  Conqueror  is  reported  to  have  said  in  mockery.  But 
there  is  also  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  his  burial  at  Waltham.  Even 
the  Vita  Haroldi,  which  adopts  the  story  of  his  survival,  acknow- 
ledges that  he  was  supposed  to  he  buried  at  AValtham  immediately  after 
the  battle ;  and,  in  order  to  reconcile  these  two  conflicting  statements, 
conceives  that  a  wrong  body  was  buried  there  in  his  stead. 

William  of  Malmesbury  is  the  first  writer  who  speaks  of  Harold's 

burial  at  Waltham.     A  modern  poet  would  thus  call  up  the  scene  in 

the  Abbey  to  the  imagination : — 

"  A  stately  corpse  lay  stretched  upon  a  bier, — 
The  arms  were  crossed  above  the  breast ;  the  face, 
Uncovered,  by  the  taper's  trenibhng  light, 
Showed  dimly  the  pale  majesty  severe 
Of  him  whom  death,  and  not  the  Norman  Duke, 
Had  conquered." 

Some  annalists  narrate  details  of  his  burial  there,  with  regal  honours, 
in  the  presence  of  many  Norman  nobles  and  gentlemen.  The  suppo- 
sition that  a  disinterment  took  place  after  Harold  had  been  buried 
in  Sussex  is  one  which  there  appears  no  reason  for  discrediting, 
although  some  are  of  opinion  that  the  story  is  merely  traditionary,  and 
that  it  originated  in  the  desire  of  the  monks  of  Waltham  to  attract 
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visitors  to  their  shrine.     That  Harold  was  first  inten-ed  in  Sussex 
immediately  after  the  battle  is  attested  by  contemporary  authority. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  asks  the  question,  "  Was  not  tlie  tomb  at 
Waltham  an  empty  one?"  On  the  Bayeux  tapestry  we  see  Harold 
falling  to  the  ground,  and  read  the  words,  "  Hie  Harold  interfcctus  at." 
In  history  his  burial  succeeds,  and  then  there  is  usually  an  account  of 
his  living  long  afterwards.  Aelred  of  Rievaulx  hints  at  Harold's  sur- 
viving Senlac  or  Hastings ;  and  Giraldus  Gambrensis,  in  his  Itinerary, 
mentions  that  the  Saxons  long  cherished  a  belief  that  their  king  was 
alive.  According  to  him,  a  hermit,  deeply  scan-ed  and  blinded  in  his 
left  eye,  long  dwelt  in  a  cell  near  the  Abbey  of  St.  John  at  Chester. 
He  was  visited  by  Henry  I.,  who  had  a  protracted  private  discourse 
with  him.  On  his  deathbed  the  King  declared  that  the  recluse  was 
Harold.  The  tradition  that  he  was  dragged  from  among  the  slain,  and 
carried  off  alive,  is  repeated  by  Bromton  and  Knyghton.  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave observes : — "If  we  compare  the  different  narratives  concerning 
the  inhumation  of  Harold,  we  shall  find  the  most  remarkable  discre- 
pancies. The  escape  of  Harold  would  solve  the  difficulty ;  the  tale, 
though  romantic,  is  not  incredible,  and  the  circumstances  may  easily  be 
reconciled  with  probability.  But  of  this  story  it  may  be  asked,  in  the 
word.^  of  Fuller,  where  is  the  grain  of  probability  to  season  it  ?  It  is 
well  known  how  fondly  a  vanquished  people  will  embrace  any  suppo- 
sition of  escape  for  a  popular  and  native  king : 

"  View  not  that  corpse  mistrustfully, 
Defaced  and  mangled  tliough  it  be, 
Norclicrish  hope  in  vain." 

After  Flotldcn  the  idea  was  long  entertained  that  James  IV.  survived. 
So  was  it  with  respect  to  Don  Sebastian  of  Portugal ;  Frederick, 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Greek  Emperor,  Baldwin  of  Flanders  ; 
and  with  such  delusions  may  be  classed  the  supposed  escape  of  Harold." 
It  has,  however,  remained  for  Mr.  Freeman,  in  the  Transactions  oj 
tlje  Essex  ylrchj:ological  Society,  to  reconcile  two  different  statements, 
totally  rejecting  the  account  of  the  escape  from  Hastings.  He  sup- 
poses that  Harold's  body  was  buried  under  a  heap  of  stones  on  the 
Sussex  coast,  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  Charles  of  Anjou  buried 
the  body  of  Manfred  in  1266  ;  and  that  a  few  months  afterwards  it  was 
conveyed  to  Waltham,  and  there  solemnly  interred,  most  probably  in 
the  apse  of  the  church.  It  was,  in  all  likelihood,  moved  to  the  centre 
of  the  new  choir  of  Henry  I.,  and,  perhaps,  again  placed  iu  a  new 
tomb  when  the  choir  was  rebuilt  in  1 242. 
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At  Newport,  a  straggling  village,  neai'  the  Great  Eastern  Railway, 
42  miles  from  London,  was  once  a  Castle,  and  the  village  is  at  least  as 
old  as  the  time  of  the  Conqueror.  Near  the  end  a  fine  old  house  is 
visible  from  the  railway,  possessing  some  quaint  gable  ends  and  windows; 
and  in  this  house  it  is  said  that  one  of  the  "  meiTy  Monarch's  "  many 
mistresses  resided  some  time,  to  wit,  Nell  Gwynn,  ancestress  of  the 
Hereditary  Grand  Falconer  of  England,  the  Duke  of  St.  Albans,  who 
enjoys  1200/.  a  year  from  the  State.  Nelly,  however,  has  left  behind 
her  reminiscences  that  may  reconcile  us  to  the  absurd  pension  of  her 
descendants.  To  the  influence  of  the  poor  orange-girl  over  the  regal 
lover  we  owe  the  erection  of  Chelsea  Hospital.  Incidents  inher  strange 
life  have  inspired  many  a  dramatist — amongst  the  number,  Douglas 
Jenold,  with  one  of  his  happiest  dramas;  and  her  biography,  con- 
tributed to  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  by  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  F.S.A., 
has  been  republished.  Of  Nelly  herself  it  may  be  as  well  to  recount 
a  few  leading  particulars. 

I  Nell  Gwynn — pretty,  witty,  merry,  open  hearted  Nelly — has  much 
more  than  her  own  frailties  to  answer  for ;  and  they  (alas,  that  we  must 
say  it !)  are  enough  in  all  conscience.  Her  very  virtues  have  proved 
mischievous,  inasmuch  as  they  have  given  occasion  to  certain  scoffers  to 
blaspheme  "  the  sun-clad  power  of  Chastity."  It  is  worth  while  to 
imagine  in  what  consists  that  strange  fascination  which,  after  the  lapse 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  still  hangs  round  the  memory  of  this  singular 
woman.  Why  is  her  name  still  familiar  and  dear  in  the  mouths  of  the 
people  ?  Why  hath  no  man  condemned  her  ?  Why  has  satire  spared 
her  ?  ^^'hy  is  there  in  her  remembrance  a  charni  so  far  beyond,  and  so 
different  from,  mere  celebrity  ?  Other  women  have  become  famous  and 
interesting  in  spite  of  their  lapses  from  virtue,  and  some  from  that  cause. 
The  course  of  her  life,  which  had  begun  in  the  puddle  and  sink  of 
obscurity  and  profligacy,  as  it  flowed,  refined.  For  the  humorous  and 
scandalous  stories  of  which  she  is  the  subject,  some  excuse  may  be 
found  in  her  plebeian  education,  and  the  coarseness  of  the  age  in  which 
she  lived :  when  ladies  of  quality  gambled  and  swore,  what  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  orange-girl !  Her  earliest  days  were  spent  in  London,  and 
in  the  very  lowest  haunts  of  vulgar  profligacy.  While  yet  a  mere  child, 
she  was  an  attendant  in  a  tavern,  where  the  sweetness  of  her  voice  and 
ner  sprightly  address  recommended  her  to  notice.   She  was  afterwards. 
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still  in  extreme  youth,  a  servant  to  a  fruiterer,  and  in  this  capacity  em- 
ployed to  sell  oranges  at  the  theatres.  Here  her  beauty  and  vivacity 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lacy,  the  comedian,  her  first  lover,  who  was 
soon  rivalled  in  her  good  graces  by  Hart,  the  handsomest  man  and  most 
accomplished  actor  of  that  day. 

Nell  Gwynn  was  prepared  for  the  stage,  for  which  she  had  a  natural 
penchant;  and,  in  1667,  we  find  her  enrolled  in  the  King's  company  of 
comedians,  who  were  then  acting  under  Killigrew's  patent,  at  the  new 
theatre  in  Drury-lane.  Before  the  Restoration  no  woman  had  appeared 
on  any  English  stage,  the  female  parts  being  all  acted  by  the  men.  The 
novelty  and  attraction  of  seeing  beautiful  women  in  such  characters  as 
Desdemona,  Ophelia,  Aspasia,  &c.,  was  undoubtedly  one  cause  of  that 
mania  for  theatrical  amusements  which  was  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  time.  Nell  Gwynn  at  once  became  popular,  and  the  same  year 
that  she  first  appeared  on  the  stage,  she  attracted  the  notice  of  the  witty 
Lord  Buckhurst  (afterwards  the  Earl  of  Dorset),  who  took  her  fiom 
the  theatre,  and  allowed  her  100/.  a  year.  This  absence,  however,  was 
not  long ;  she  returned  to  the  stage  in  1668.  The  King  openly  distin- 
guished her ;  and  after  the  first  performance  went  behind  the  scenes, 
and  took  her  away  in  his  carriage  to  sup  with  him.  Soon  after.  Lord 
Buckhurst  resigned  her  for  the  consideration  of  an  earldom  and  a  pen- 
sion. After  this  elevation  (as  the  contemporary  writers  express  it,  and 
no  doubt  very  sincerely  thought  it),  we  find  Nelly  dignified  in  the  play- 
bills with  the  title  of  "  Madam  Ellen,"  by  which  name  she  was  popu- 
larly known.  She  appeared  on  the  stage  once  or  twice  after  the  birth 
of  her  eldest  son,  but  retired  altogether  in  1671.  About  this  time  she 
was  created  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  Queen's  privy-chamber,  under 
which  title  she  was  lodged  in  Whitehall.  Madam  Ellen  lost  none  of 
her  popularity  by  her  elevation.  Nell  had  a  natural  turn  for  goodness, 
which  survived  all  her  excesses.  She  was  wild  and  extravagant,  but 
not  rapacious  or  selfish, — frail  but  not  vicious ;  she  never  meddled  with 
politics,  nor  made  herself  the  tool  of  ambitious  courtiers.  At  the  time 
the  King's  mistresses  were  everywhere  execrated  for  their  avarice  and 
arrogance,  it  was  remarked  that  Nell  Gwynn  never  asked  anything  for 
herself,  never  gave  herself  unbecoming  airs,  as  if  she  deemed  her  un- 
nappy  situation  a  subject  of  pride:  there  is  not  a  single  instance  of  her 
using  her  influence  over  Charles  for  an  unworthy  purpose ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  the  presents  which  the  King's  love  or  bounty  lavished  upon 
her,  she  gave  and  spent  freely ;  and  misfortune,  deserved  or  undeserved, 
never  approached  her  in  vain. 

After  the  King's  death,  Nell  Gwynn  continued  to  reside  in  Pall-mall, 
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where  she  lived  on  a  small  pension  and  some  presents  the  King  had 
made  her.  She  survived  him  about  seven  years,  conducting  herself  with 
the  strictest  decorum,  and  spending  her  time  in  devotion,  and  her  small 
allowance  in  acts  of  beneficence:  she  died  in  1691.  Dr.  Tenison,  then 
vicar  of  St.  Martin's,  and  afterwards  A  rchbishop  of  Canterbury,  preached 
her  funeral  sermon.  The  secret  of  Nell  Gwynn's  popularity  seems  to 
have  consisted  in  what  is  generally  called  heart,  in  a  kindness  and  can- 
dour of  disposition  which  the  errors  and  abject  miseries  of  her  youth 
could  not  harden,  nor  her  acquaintance  with  a  corrupt  court  entirely 
vitiate.  On  comparing  and  combining  the  scattered  traits  and  personal 
allusions  found  in  contemporary  writers,  it  appears  she  was  in  person 
considerably  below  the  middle  size,  but  formed  with  perfect  elegance; 
the  contour  of  her  face  was  round,  her  features  delicate,  her  eyes  bright 
and  intelligent,  and  so  small  as  to  be  almost  concealed  when  she  laughed; 
her  cheek  was  usually  dimpled  with  smiles,  and  her  countenance  radiant 
with  hilarity,  but  when  at  rest  it  was  soft  and  even  pensive  in  its  ex- 
pression ;  her  voice  was  sweet  and  well  modulated,  her  hair  glossy, 
abundant,  and  of  light  auburn ;  her  hands  were  singularly  small  and 
beautiful,  and  her  pretty  foot  so  very  diminutive,  as  to  afford  occasion 
for  mirth  as  well  as  admiration. — Condensed  from  Mrs.  Jameson's 
Beauties  of  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Second. 

There  is  in  existence  a  looking-glass  which  bears  the  likeness  of  Nell 
Gwynn  and  King  Charles,  modelled  in  wax;  and  also  the  supporters 
or  crest  which  Nell  assumed,  namely,  the  lion  and  leopard.  The  whole 
is  curiously  worked  in  variously  coloured  glass  beads,  and  the  figures 
with  the  dresses  made  to  project  in  very  high  relief;  indeed,  they  are 
merely  attached  to  the  ground-work.  In  the  upper  part  is  Charles 
in  his  state  dress,  and  in  the  bottom  one  Nell  Gwynn  in  her  court 
dress — the  pattern  of  which  is  very  tasteful.  On  the  right  is  Charles 
in  his  hunting  di'ess,  and  on  the  left  is  Nell  in  her  negligee  dress.  The 
beads  have  retained  their  colours,  which  are  very  appropriate  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  must  have  been  a  work  of  considerable  time  and  patience ; 
but  whether  done  by  Nell  or  not,  there  is  no  record.  To  this  relic 
Laman  Blanchard  addressed  these  graceful  stanzas: 

"  Glass  antique,  'twixt  thee  and  Nell 
Draw  we  here  a  parallel. 
She,  like  thee,  was  forced  to  bear 
All  reflections,  foul  or  fair  ; 

Thou  art  deep  and  bright  within. 

Depths  as  bright  belonged  to  GwynB; 

Thou  art  very  frail  as  well. 

Frail  as  flesh  is — so  was  NelL 
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"  Thou,  her  glass,  art  silver-lined. 
She  too  had  a  silver  mind  ; 
Thine  is  fresh  to  this  far  day, 
Hers  till  death  ne'er  wore  away  ; 

Thou  dost  to  thy  surface  win 

Wandering  glances,  so  did  Gwynn  ; 

Eyes  on  thee  long  love  to  dwell, 

So  men's  eyes  would  do  on  Nell. 

"  Life-like  forms  in  thee  are  sought, 

Such  the  forms  the  actress  wrought ; 

Truth  unfailing  rests  in  you, 

Nell,  whate'er  she  was,  was  true  ; 
Clear  as  virtue,  dull  as  sin. 
Thou  art  oft,  as  oft  was  Gwynn  ; 
Breathe  on  thee,  and  drops  will  swell- 
Bright  tears  dimmed  the  eyes  of  NeU. 

••  Thine  s  a  irame  to  charm  the  sight, 
Framed  was  she  to  give  delight. 
Waxen  forms  here  irjiv  show 
Charles  above  and  Nell  oeio.".v  : 

But  between  them,  chin  witn  Chin, 

Stuart  stands  as  low  as  Gwynn, — 

Paired,  yet  parted — meant  to  tell 

Charles  was  opposite  to  Nell.* 

••  Round  the  gl.iss  wherein  her  face 
Smiled  so  oft,  her  'arms'  we  trace; 
Thou,  her  mirror,  hast  the  pair. 
Lion  here,  and  leopard  there. 

She  had  jiart  in  these  ; — akin 

To  the  lion-heart  was  Gwynn  ; 

And  the  leopard's  beauty  fell. 

With  its  spots,  to  bounding  Nell. 

••  Oft  inspected,  ne'er  seen  through, 
Thou  art  firm,  if  brittle  too ; 
So  her  will,  on  good  intent, 
Might  be  broken,  never  bent. 

What  the  glass  was,  when  therein 

Beamed  the  face  of  glad  Nell  Gwynn, 

Was  that  face,  by  beauty's  spell. 

To  the  honest  soul  of  NeH  I" 


•  Charles,  in  spite  of  every  attempt  made  to  detach  him  from  her,  loved  h«t 
tu  the  last,  and  his  last  thought  was  for  her — ' '  Let  not  poor  Nelly  starve  1" 
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This  ancient  and  historically-famous  Hall  is  situated  about  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Chelmsford,  and  about  one  mile  from  the 
main  road.  Its  park  affords  many  glimpses  of  rich  and  picturesque 
scenery,  and  the  avenue  of  limes  by  which  it  is  approached  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom. 

This  noble  and  extensive  lordship,  the  possession  successively  of 
knights,  dukes,  and  monarchs,  formed  in  early  times  a  part  of  the 
possessions  of  Waltham  Abbey,  but  by  whom  it  was  bequeathed  to 
that  ancient  foundation  is  not  known.  It  has  been  named  New 
Hall  to  distinguish  it  from  the  neighbouring  but  less  interesting 
manor  of  Old  Hall. 

The  independent  history  of  this  famous  house  dates  from  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  Henry  IV,,  when  the  Convent  of  Waltham 
passed  it,  in  exchange  for  the  manors  of  Copped  Hall  and  Shingled 
Hall  in  Epping,  into  the  hands  of  Sir  John  Shardilow.  Three  years 
later  it  was  transferred  to  Sir  Henry  de  Coggeshall  and  his  brother 
Thomas.  The  latter  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  V.,  leaving 
New  Hall  to  Richard,  his  son  and  heir,  and  a  youth  of  thirteen 
years  of  age.  After  passing  into  the  possession  of  a  number  of 
different  families  New  Hall  was  forfeited  to  the  crown,  probably 
from  the  part  which  its  owners  had  taken  in  the  desperate  Wars  of 
the  Roses. 

The  estate  is  next  found  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of 
Botcler,  Earl  of  Ormonde.  The  Botelers  or  Butlers — the  family 
name  of  the  earls  of  Ormonde — were  faithful  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Lancaster.  James  Boteler,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  at  his 
father's  death  inherited  the  earldom  of  Ormonde,  was  an  earnest 
and  able  partizan  of  Henry  VI.  He  fought  by  the  King's  side  at 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban's,  and  also  maintained  his  cause  on  the  fields 
of  Wakefield,  Mortimer's  Cross,  and  Towton.  But  at  the  last  en- 
gagement his  career  of  loyalty  and  service  was  brought  to  a  close. 
He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  beheaded  in  1461,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  But  with  the  return  of  the  House  of  Lancaster  to  the 
throne  of  England  fortune  smiled  once  more  upon  the  Botelers. 
Thomas,  the  third  brother  of  the  carl  who  had  suffered  death  on 
the  block,  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  Lancastrian,  in  the  person  of 
Henry  VII.,  again  King  of  England,  and  to  receive  the  manor  of 
New  Hal)  as  some  reward  for  the  labours  and  the  sufferings  of  his 
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family  in  the  cause  of  the  Red  Rose.  A  further  token  of  royal 
favour  was  granted  to  the  now  proprietor  when  the  King  signified 
his  complete  reliance  upon  the  fidelity  of  Boteler  by  according  him 
liberty  to  strengthen  and  fortify  the  manor  by  building  walls  and 
towers  upon  it. 

It  is  very  probable  that  when  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormonde, 
obtained  licence  thus  to  convert  his  manor  into  a  castle  or  fortress, 
he  seized  the  opportunity  to  entirely  rebuild,  or  at  least  to  com- 
pletely repair  it.  But  for  all  his  labours  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  old  manorial  seat  would  be  in  future  maintained  in 
connexion  with  the  name  of  Ormonde.  He  had  no  heirs  male,  and  of 
his  two  daughters,  one,  named  Margaret,  was  married  to  Sir  William 
Boleyn,  the  son  and  heir  of  that  Sir  Geoffrey  Bolcyn  "who  was 
citizen  and  mercer  of  London,  and  Lord  Mayor  of  that  city  in 
1458."  The  issue  of  this  marriage  between  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Ormonde,  and  Sir  William  Boleyn  was  Thomas 
Boleyn,  who,  possessing  a  beautiful  daughter  upon  whom  the  reign- 
ing king,  Henry  VIII.,  was  desirous  of  showering  his  attentions,  and 
whom  he  sooii  afterwards  married,  was  rapidly  advanced  from  that 
middle-class  station  of  life  in  which  he  had  been  born  to  one  of  the 
first  honour  and  preferment.  The  knight  of  New  Hall  was  created 
Viscount  Rochfort  in  1525,  and  was  soon  afterwards  made  Knight 
of  the  Garter.  In  1529  he  was  created  Earl  of  Wiltshire  and 
Ormonde,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  Lord  Privy 
Seal. 

Meantime  not  only  had  King  Henry  VI II.  obtained  the  Earl  of 
Ormonde's  daughter  in  marriage,  but  he  had  also  acquired  the 
estate  of  the  family  by  exchange.  So  highly  pleased  was  Henry 
with  the  position  of  his  new  estate  that  he  named  it  Beaulieu  (or 
Beautiful  Place) — a  name  which,  as  may  be  imagined  from  its 
artificial  and  un-English  form,  never  became  popular  among  the 
common  people.  He  also  adorned  and  improved  the  place  with 
all  the  taste  for  lordly  luxury  for  which  he  was  famous,  erected  il 
into  an  honour,  and  included  it  in  the  list  of  his  royal  residences. 
Here  the  King  kept  the  royal  feast  of  St.  George  in  1524,  and  here 
his  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  resided  for  several  years. 

New  Hall  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  CiOwn  till  1573, 
when  Queen  Elizabeth  granted  it,  together  with  all  the  manors  of 
Boreham,  Walkfare,  Old  Hall,  and  their  dependencies,  commonly 
called  the  "honour"  of  Beaulieu,  to  Thomas  Radcliffe,  Earl  of 
Sussex.     The  grant  may  be  considered  a  most  munificent  one, 
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coming  as  it  did  from  a  princess  usually  sparing  of  her  favours  when 
these  favours  affected  her  purse  ;  but  the  services  of  Sir  Thomas  in 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland  had  been  so  important  to  his  Queen  and 
his  country  that  Elizabeth  felt  constrained  by  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances of  the  case  to  be  unusually  generous.  The  career  of  this 
fortunate  Earl,  who  had  on  several  occasions  filled  the  offices  of 
Lord  Deputy  and  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
1583.  He  died  without  issue,  and  his  estates  passing  into  the  hands 
of  his  nearest  of  kin,  the  lordship  of  New  Hall  was  sold  to  George 
Villiers,  the  famous,  if  not  notorious,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  the 
favourite  of  James  I.  of  England,  for  the  sum  of  30,000/. 

Among  all  the  illustrious  and  noble  proprietors  who  had  in  turn 
become  masters  of  New  Hall  few  won  the  attention  of  their  con- 
temporaries more  completely,  or  have  more  thoroughly  awakened 
the  interest  of  posterity,  than  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham.  So  singularly  rapid  were  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  in 
eighteen  months  from  the  rank  of  a  humble  gentleman  to  that  of 
the  first  courtier  in  England  and  the  most  potent  adviser  of  the 
King,  and  so  dark  are  the  colours  in  which  his  tragic  death  has  been 
painted — a  death  foretold,  as  we  are  asked  on  the  authority  of 
family  legend  to  believe,  by  a  supernatural  visitant — that  a  few  ol 
those  incidents  in  the  life  of  this  remarkable  character  which  his- 
torians have  not  yet  seen  fit  to  select  from  the  annals  of  conspicuous 
families,  but  which  have  nevertheless  been  estabhshed  on  the  best 
authority,  may  here  be  given. 

The  Villiers  family  had  long  been  a  noteworthy  one  before  George 
Villiers  saw  the  light  Beauty  was  their  inheritance;  and  they  were 
further  distinguished  by  a  grace  of  manner,  an  affability  of  address, 
and  a  gaiety  and  liveliness  of  wit,  which  rendered  the  spell  of  per- 
sonal charms  irresistible  everywhere.  It  was  in  the  old  family  hall 
of  the  village  of  Brooksby  that  George — the  second  son  of  Sir  George 
Villiers  and  that  extraordinary  lady  whom  personal  or  mental 
attractions  enabled  to  rise  from  the  rank  of  a  serving-maid  to 
be  Lady  Villiers  and  Lady  Compton  by  marriage  and  Countess  of 
Buckingham  by  creation— was  born.  The  early  youth  of  the  lad, 
who  was  destined  soon  to  distinguish  himself  as  the  most  ardent 
and  successful  votary  of  gaiety  and  pleasure,  was  spent  amid  rural 
quiet,  the  sluggish  pace  of  an  inactive  life,  and  the  unromantic 
associations  connected  with  life  at  a  weekly  boarding-school. 

Withdrawn  from  school  at  thirteen  years  of  age,  Villiers  remained 
for  the  following  three  years  under  his  mother's  training.     Even  U 
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this  early  age  so  handsome  was  the  youth  in  person,  and  so  bright 
»nd  pleasing  in  mental  gifts,  that  his  mother  resolved  upon  sending 
him  for  the  completion  of  his  education  to  France,  in  order  that 
the  advantages  which  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  by 
nature  should  be  touched  to  their  finest  issues  by  art. 

On  his  return  from  France,  Villiers  became  the  intimate  friend  of 
Sir  John  Graham,  a  gentleman  of  the  King's  privy  chamber.  This 
Graham  having  in  the  first  instance  rescued  Villiers  from  the  awful 
crime  of  engaging  himself  to  a  young  lady  of  good  birth,  but  almost 
as  poor  as  himself,  turned  the  face  of  his  young  protdgd  to  the 
Court.  "Look  higher,"  said  Sir  John,  "woo  fortune  at  the  Court, 
and  cease  to  think  of  a  girl  who,  though  a  very  Hebe,  has  not  por- 
tion enough  to  buy  her  own  pocket-handkerchiefs." 

Graham  followed  up  this  advice  by  introducing  Villiers  to  Court. 
The  season  for  such  an  introduction  was  most  opportune.  King 
James  was  a  man  that  could  hardly  exist  without  a  favourite,  and 
at  this  special  moment  he  had  quarrelled  with  Somerset,  the  courtier 
who  had  last  held  the  place  of  favour  in  the  royal  heart.  Being 
thus  destitute  of  an  object  on  which  to  bestow  the  honours  at  his 
disposal,  he  welcomed  the  singularly  handsome  and  captivating 
Villiers  to  his  Court  with  a  love  passing  the  love  of  women,  and 
installing  him  at  once  as  his  chief  favourite,  began  to  shower  dis- 
tinctions upon  him.  There  was  a  charm  in  the  conversational 
powers  of  Villiers,  and  a  fascination  in  his  manner  which  James 
had  never  yet  found  equalled  in  his  Scottish,  and  seldom  in  his 
English  courtiers,  and  these  exercised  such  an  effect  upon  the  "wisest 
fool  in  Christendom  "  that  he  became  completely  infatuated. 

The  King  created  Villiers  Knight  Commander  of  the  Garter, 
Justice  in  Eyre,  Earl,  Marquis,  and,  subsequently,  without  any 
ceremony  but  the  delivery  of  the  patent,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
Lord  High  Admiral,  Master  of  the  King's  Bench,  High  Steward  of 
Westminster,  and  Constable  of  Windsor  Castle.  And  all  these 
honours  and  titles,  with  the  exception  of  one  (the  dukedom),  the 
King  of  England  conferred  upon  this  stranger  and  adventurer 
within  the  very  brief  period  of  eighteen  months. 

Nor  did  the  King  lavish  on  him  merely  titles  and  lucrative  ap- 
pointments ;  he  enriched  him  with  magnificent  grants  from  the 
royal  domains  ;  thus  placing  him,  not  only  among  the  highest,  but 
among  the  wealthiest  noblemen  in  the  land.  The  royal  lordship  of 
Whaddon  alone,  from  which  the  duke  derived  his  first  title,  con- 
tained four  thousand  acres,  and  a  chase  sufficient  for  a  thousand 
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deer.  To  gratify  his  favourite  still  more,  the  King  extended  his 
patronage  to  his  whole  family.  His  mother  was,  in  1618,  created 
Countess  of  Buckingham  ;  his  elder  brother,  John,  was  made  Baron 
Villiers  and  Viscount  Purbeck  ;  his  younger  brother,  Christopher, 
was  in  1623,  created  Earl  of  Anglesey  and  Baron  of  Daventry;  his 
half-brother,  William,  was,  in  161 9,  created  a  baronet  ;  and  his 
ether  half-brother,  Edward,  was  knighted  in  1616,  and  in  1622  was 
appointed  President  of  Munster  in  Ireland — a  lucrative  post  of 
great  honour,  which  had  previously  always  been  held  by  a  noble- 
man. In  short,  the  duke's  influence  was  unbounded.  So  much  so, 
indeed,  that  Clarendon  asserts,  that  "  all  preferments  in  Church  and 
State  were  given  by  him  ;  all  his  kindred  and  friends  promoted  to 
the  degree  in  honour,  or  riches,  or  offices  that  he  thought  fit,  and 
all  his  enemies  and  enviers  discountenanced  as  he  appointed." 

"  To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  powers  consign  ; 
Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  bounty  shine  ; 
Turned  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honour  flows  ; 
Hfs  smile  alone  security  bestows  : 
Still  to  new  heights  his  restless  wishes  tower, 
Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  advances  power. 
Till  conquest,  unresisted,  ceased  to  please. 
And  rights  submitted  left  him  none  to  seize." 

Having  been  thus  hoisted  by  the  credulity  and  silly  partiality  of 
a  king  into  a  position  next  the  throne  itself,  there  was  only  one 
other  favour  that  the  most  fastidious  and  exacting  courtier  could 
desire,  and  that  was  the  hand,  in  marriage,  of  the  loveliest  and  the 
wealthiest  woman  in  the  land.  This  lady  was  found  in  Catharine 
Manners.  "  the  Rose  of  the  Vale,"  the  only  daughter  of  Francis, 
Earl  of  Rutland,  and  the  wedding  was  celebrated  in  1620— the  fair 
bridegroom  being  then  in  his  twenty-eighth  year. 

But  the  wooing  which  preceded  this  marriage  seems  to  have  been 
very  singular.  It  is  described  by  Arthur  Wilson,  and  his  account 
of  it  is  appended  in  his  own  words  : — "  The  marquis  having  tempted 
her,  and  carried  her  to  his  lodgings  in  Whitehall,  kept  her  therefor 
some  time,  and  then  returned  her  to  her  father.  Upon  which  the 
stout  old  earl  sent  him  this  threatening  message — '  That  he  was  too 
much  of  a  gentleman  to  suffer  such  indignity,  and  if  he  did  not 
marry  bis  daughter  to  repair  her  honour,  no  greatness  should  pro- 
tect him  from  his  justice.'  Buckingham,  who  perhaps  made  it  his 
design  to  get  her  father's  goodwill  this  way,  she  being  the  greatest 
heir  in  the  kingdom,  had  no  reason  to  mislike  the  union,  and  there 
fore  he  quickly  salved  up  the  wound  before  it  grew  into  a  quarrel." 
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With  that  elaborate  practical  joke  of  this  age — the  incognito  visit 
of  Prince  Charles  and  Buckingham  to  Spain,  to  escort  the  betrothed 
Infanta  home  to  England,  all  are  acquainted.  Taken  up  in  a  spirit 
of  reckless  adventure,  imprudence  and  mismanagement  were  the 
characteristics  of  the  expedition,  and  misfortune  and  disaster  were 
its  legitimate  results.  The  two  youths  with  their  escort  visited 
Paris  on  their  route  to  Madrid,  and  attending  a  Court  ball  in  the 
capital  of  France,  Prince  Charles  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
Princess  Henrietta,  whom  he  afterwards  married,  and  who  was 
then  in  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beauty.  Falling  in  love  with  this 
princess.  Prince  Charles  resolved  to  marry  her  and  give  up  the 
Infanta  of  Spain — with  such  results  as  were  to  be  full  of  conse- 
quence to  himself,  his  companion,  and  the  country. 

The  declaration  of  King  Charles  I.  after  his  accession,  to  the 
effect  that  "  wee  have  found  him  (Buckingham)  a  faithful  servante 
to  our  deerc  father  of  blessed  memory  and  ourselves,"  is  sufficient 
testimony  that  "  Steenie,"  as  this  courtier  was  fondly  called,  enjoyed 
no  less  favour  at  the  court  of  Charles  than  he  did  at  that  of  his 
father.  But  the  very  eminence  to  which  he  had  risen,  the  splendour 
with  which  he  shone  in  that  "  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  a 
throne,"  seemed  to  be  cause  sufficient  to  rouse  the  jealousy  of  his 
rivals,  and  to  awaken  the  apprehension  of  the  people.  The  break- 
ing off  of  the  Spanish  match  led  immediately  to  a  war  with  Spain, 
and  for  this  calamity  the  nation  somewhat  unfairly  blamed  Buck- 
ingham. A  war  with  France  followed ;  and  this  misfortune,  with 
more  show  of  justice,  was  also  laid  at  Buckingham's  door.  Having 
taken  command  of  the  forces  in  this  war  with  France,  Buckingham 
showed  in  the  most  conspicuous  manner  that,  though  by  no  means 
wanting  in  personal  bravery,  he  was  utterly  destitute  of  military 
genius.  On  his  inglorious  return  from  an  expedition  to  the  French 
coast,  in  which  he  lost  the  flower  of  his  army,  plots  were  formed  to 
assassinate  him.  But  this  awful  act,  to  the  performance  of  which 
many  men  had  bound  themselves  by  solemn  oaths,  was  destined  to 
be  carried  out  by  a  single  individual,  who  had  never  declared  his 
intention  to  a  human  being,  nor  received  the  slightest  assistance 
from  any  of  the  swarming  enemies  of  the  Court  favourite.  A 
certain  John  Felton,  who  is  styled  gentleman,  and  who  certainly 
was  a  political  fanatic  as  well  as  a  religious  enthusiast,  conceived 
himself  selected  by  Providence  as  the  instrument  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Buckingham. 

The  duke  was  engaged  at  Portsmouth  in  preparing  an  expedition 
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for  tie  relief  and  revictualling  of  Rochelle,  which  the  French  hafl 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  land,  when,  on  the  morning  of  Saturday, 
August  23rd,  1628,  while  passing  from  the  breakfast-room  to  the 
parlour,  Felton  struck  him  on  the  left  breast  with  "  a  long  knife 
with  a  white  hafte."  The  assassin's  blade  is  said  to  have  pierced 
the  heart,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  receiving  the  wound  the 
duke  expired. 

There  is  a  singular  tradition  connected  with  the  death  of  the 
duke.  About  the  time  this  event  happened,  a  dependent  of  the 
Villiers  family,  an  honest,  reputable  gentleman  of  fifty  years  of  age, 
was  engaged  as  an  officer  in  the  king's  wardrobe  in  Windsor  Castle. 
This  officer  had  in  his  youth  known  Sir  George  Villiers,  the  father 
"  Steenie,"  intimately. 

About  six  months  before  the  assassination  of  the  duke,  this  officer 
had  retired  to  rest.  He  was  in  excellent  health  at  the  time,  and 
was  indeed  specially  fortified  by  the  soundness  of  his  mind  and 
body  against  any  liability  to  visions,  delusions,  or  phantoms  of  any 
kind.  At  midnight  a  man  of  a  very  venerable  aspect  appeared  at 
»he  bedside,  drew  aside  the  curtains,  and  fixing  his  eyes  upon  the 
officer,  asked  him  if  he  knew  him. 

The  affrighted  man,  half  dead  with  fear  and  apprehension,  after 
a  moment,  recognised  in  his  midnight  visitor  the  likeness,  the  cos- 
tume, and  the  general  habit  and  bearing  of  the  Sir  George  Villiers 
whom  he  had  known  in  his  youth  ;  and.  after  having  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind,  he  expressed  himself  to  that  effect. 

"  You  are  right,"  answered  the  visitor  ;  who  then  proceeded  to 
inform  the  officer  that  he  expected  a  service  from  him,  which  was, 
that  he  should  "  go  to  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  tell 
him  if  he  did  not  somewhat  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people, 
or  at  least  to  abate  the  extreme  malice  which  they  had  against  him, 
he  would  be  suffered  to  live  but  a  short  time." 

This  message  having  been  delivered,  the  mysterious  visitor 
disappeared. 

Next  night,  in  the  same  place  and  at  the  same  time,  the  "  vene- 
rable man,"  looking  in  all  respects  the  same  as  on  the  previous 
night,  save  that  his  countenance  wore  a  somewhat  severer  aspect 
reappeared  at  the  bedside  of  the  officer. 

"  Have  you  done  as  I  required  you  ?"  he  asked.  Then  perceiving 
that  his  instructions  had  not  been  carried  out,  the  visitor  told  the 
officer  that  he  had  expected  more  compliance  from  him,  and  that 
J  he  did  not  perform  his  commands,  he  should  enjoy  no  peace  o^ 
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mind,  but  should  always  be  pursued  by  him.  Upon  this,  obedience 
was  promised.  Next  morning,  waking  out  of  a  good  sleep,  though 
he  was  exceedingly  perplexed  with  the  strikingly  life-like  character 
of  all  the  particulars,  the  officer  was  still  willing,  as  on  the  previous 
day,  to  consider  that  he  had  only  dreamed. 

On  the  third  night  the  same  personage  appeared  at  the  bedside. 
His  face  was  dark  with  anger  and  resentment,  and  he  bitterly 
reproached  the  officer  for  not  fulfilling  the  given  promise. 

In  the  midst  of  his  distress,  the  poor  man  so  far  recovered  his 
presence  of  mind  as  to  say  that  in  truth  he  had  been  unable  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  given  him,  chiefly  from  the  difficulty,  to  a 
man  of  humble  station,  of  obtaining  access  to  the  duke.  And  even 
if,  through  the  influence  of  some  gentleman  attending  the  great 
Villiers,  he  should  gain  admission  to  him,  he  should  never  be  able 
to  convince  him  that  he  had  been  sent  in  this  extraordinary  manner  ; 
but  that  he  should  be  thought  to  be  mad,  or  at  least  to  be  desirou? 
of  working  some  evil  purpose  upon  the  duke. 

The  visitor,  threatening  as  before,  never  again  to  give  the  officoi 
rest  unless  the  mission  were  carried  out,  stated  that  access  to  his. 
son  was  always  easy  ;  and,  in  order  to  secure  credit  for  the  message 
sent,  stated  two  or  three  particulars  which  he  charged  the  officer  to 
breathe  to  no  mortal  living  but  to  the  duke  alone,  and  added  that 
he  should  no  sooner  hear  those  particulars  than  he  should  credit 
the  message  sent  to  him. 

Somewhat  confirmed  by  this  midnight  visit,  the  dependent  of  the 
house  of  Villiers  made  his  way  to  London,  where  the  Court  was  then 
held,  and  meeting  with  Sir  Ralph  Freeman,  to  whom  he  was  well 
known,  and  who  was  allied  by  marriage  to  the  duke,  he  acquainted 
him  with  his  desire  to  have  a  private  interview  with  Buckingham; 
but  while  he  explained  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  his  message 
was  a  special  and  extraordinary  one,  he  took  care  not  to  divulge 
those  particulars  which  were  intended  for  the  duke's  ear  alone.  Sir 
Ralph  promised  that  he  would  speak  to  the  duke  about  the  man, 
informing  him  of  his  honesty  and  reputation,  and  then  making 
known  the  request  for  a  private  interview. 

A  meeting  was  accordingly  arranged.  The  duke  received  the 
officer  with  his  usual  courtesy,  and  walking  aside  with  him  near 
Lambeth  Bridge,  where  it  was  appointed  a  royal  party  was  to 
assemble  for  the  hunt,  gave  him  an  audience  of  nearly  an  hour. 
During  the  conference  the  duke  was  observed  to  speak  with  much 
excitement  and  commotion,  though,  owing  to  the  distance,  no  word 
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of  the  discourse  was  heard  by  Sir  Ralph  and  the  servants,  who  were 
there  observing  the  behaviour  of  the  two  who  were  in  conversation. 

The  officer  reported  that  when  he  mentioned  those  particulars 
which  were  to  gain  him  credit,  the  duke  changed  colour,  and  swore 
that  that  knowledge  could  have  been  obtained  only  through  the 
devil ;  for  that  the  facts  were  known  only  to  himself  and  to  one 
other  person,  who,  he  was  sure,  could  never  have  disclosed  them. 

The  hunt  proceeded  ;  but  all  that  morning  the  duke  was  ob- 
served to  ride  in  great  abstraction.  The  excitement  of  the  chase 
was  not  sufficient  to  rouse  him  from  his  deep  thought,  nor  could 
the  merry  jests  of  his  companions  scatter  the  perverseness  that 
had  overcome  him.  Before  the  morning  was  spent,  Buckingham 
left  the  field  and  repaired  to  his  mother's  lodgings  in  Whitehall, 
where  he  remained  shut  up  with  her  for  two  or  three  hours. 
During  the  conference  loud  voices  were  heard  by  the  attendants  in 
the  next  room,  and  when  the  duke  left  the  house  his  face  was  dark 
with  trouble  and  disturbed  with  anger.  This  was  remarked  as 
strange,  for  his  countenance  was  usually  so  placid,  and  even  more 
than  mortally  composed,  that  it  had  obtained  for  him  the  name  ot 
"Steenie,''  the  form  which  the  pedantic  James  had  used  for  the 
scriptural  Stephen,  whose  face,  on  the  occasion  of  his  martyrdom, 
is  said  to  have  shone  "  as  the  face  of  an  angel."  His  mother  also, 
when  the  duke  left  her,  was  found  overwhelmed  with  an  agony  of 
grief  and  bathed  in  tears. 

Whatever  were  the  particulars  communicated  to  the  duke  in  so 
strange  a  manner — whatever  were  the  subjects  of  discussion,  or 
remonstrance,  or  reproach  which  caused  the  only  stormy  con- 
ference that  ever  took  place  between  him  and  the  mother  he  so 
deeply  revered— it  is  a  notorious  truth  that  a  few  months  after- 
wards, the  death  by  assassination,  which  had  been  foretold  by  the 
midnight  visitant  at  Windsor,  overtook  the  duke.  But  the  strangest 
part  of  the  legend  is  that  when  the  news  of  Buckingham's  murder 
was  announced  to  his  mother,  she  received  the  intelligence  with 
composure — almost  with  indifference — as  if  she  had  been  already 
aware  of  it,  and  had  long  foreseen  it  ;  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
old  chronicler,  "  the  countess  seemed  to  be  so  forewarned  of  the 
mishap  that  she  was  nothing  troubled  or  amazed  at  the  act  that  all 
Christendom  wondered  at." 

George  Villiers,  son  of  the  murdered  duke  and  heir  to  his  title 
and  estates,  became  master  of  New  Hall  in  1628  ;  but  uniting  with 
ihc  Earl  of  Holland  and  others  to  rise  on  behalf  of  Charlns  I. 
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against  the  Parliament,  he  shared  somo  of  the  misfortunes  of  his 
royal  master.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Royalists  at  Kingston-upon  - 
Thames,  Parliament  resolved  to  proceed  against  the  duke  and  to 
sequester  his  estates.  This  line  of  conduct  was  pursued.  New  Hall 
was  sold,  and  we  find  that  its  next  possessor  was  no  less  a  per- 
sonage than  Oliver  Cromwell  himself,  the  Lord  Protector  of 
England. 

But  Cromwell  does  not  appear  to  have  identified  himself  in  any 
special  way  with  this  ancient  manor ;  indeed  two  years  after  he 
purchased  it  he  exchanged  it  (paying  the  difference  in  value)  for 
Hampton  Court,  the  situation  of  which  he  found  more  to  his  liking. 

After  the  Restoration,  New  Hall  reverted  to  the  successor  of  the 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham. 

But,  as  if  the  destiny  of  this  noble  lordship  was  to  ally  itself 
always  with  the  history  of  the  country,  we  next  find  it  in  the  hands 
of  General  Monk,  who  brought  about  the  Restoration,  and  who  was 
created  Duke  of  Albemarle  for  that  service.  At  New  Hall  the 
duke  lived  in  great  pomp  and  splendour;  at  such  an  extravagance 
of  expense,  indeed,  as  materially  to  impoverish  the  estate.  The 
manor  passed  to  the  second  duke ;  but  he  dying,  and  his  widow 
afterwards  marrying  the  Duke  of  Montague,  another  name  illus- 
trious in  the  history  of  England  comes  to  be  connected  with  this 
ancient  Hall.  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  banker  and  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  was  the  next  owner;  but  in  1737  he  sold  the  property 
to  John  Olmins,  afterwards  Baron  of  Waltham,  who  demolished  a 
great  part  of  the  old  building,  reserving,  however,  a  portion  suffi- 
cient to  form  a  noble  and  commodious  country-seat. 

New  Hall,  as  it  appears  at  the  present  day,  is  a  red  brick  build- 
ing of  the  Tudor  style,  with  bay  windows  and  pillared  chimneys. 
For  some  years  it  has  been  used  as  a  Roman  Catholic  nunnery. 
It  was  first  occupied  by  nuns  driven  from  LiJ;ge  during  the  French 
Revolution.  Here  a  large  number  of  young  ladies  belonging  to  the 
chief  Roman  Catholic  families  of  England  and  Ireland  are  now 
educated. 
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SURREY. 

Guildford  Castle. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  first  mention  of  a  Castle  at  Guildford, 
ill  Surrey,  in  our  historical  records,  is  of  the  time  of  King  John  ;  although 
the  masonry  of  the  Keep,  which  is  the  principal  part  now  remaining,  ap- 
pears to  indicate  z.  far  more  temote  origin  than  the  era  of  that  reign. 
From  this  evidence  it  has  been  inferred  that  "  this  was  one  of  the  iden- 
tical Palaces  and  Castles  of  the  earliest  Saxon  Kings;"  and  that 
"  Alfred  the  Great  sometimes  dwelt  here."  Again,  the  statement  that 
Piince  Alfred,  after  his  courteous  reception  at  Guildown  by  Earl  God- 
win, was  conducted  to  Guildford  Castle,  under  pretence  of  refi-eshment, 
prior  to  his  seizure,*  is  apparently  as  erroneous  as  the  above  deductions 
from  some  features  of  the  architecture  of  the  fortress  ;  for  neither  of 
our  ancient  chroniclers  makes  any  mention  of  a  Castle  in  Guildford  in 
their  accounts  of  the  above  transaction  ;  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  Domes- 
day record,  so  that  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  the  Castle  had  not 
been  erected  at  the  time  of  the  sui-vey. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that  from  the  Castle  assimi- 
lating with  most  of  the  Nonnan  fortresses  in  this  country,  it  was  built 
cither  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  or  soon  afterwards.  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  history  under  the  year  1 2 1 6 ;  when,  as  Matthew  Paiis 
st.ites,  Guildford  Castle  was  taken  by  Prince  Louis  of  France,  who  had 
invaded  England  on  the  invitation  of  the  Barons  in  arms  against  King 
John.  In  ^'i  Annals  of  Waverkj  it  is  stated  that  the  Prince  having 
landed  at  Sandwich  on  the  3i8t  of  May,  in  the  above  year,  possessed 
himself  of  this  fortress  on  the  19th  of  June  following. 

In  the  fifty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  Heiny  III.  the  custody  of  this 
fortress  was  entiusted  to  William  de  Aguillon,  then  Sheriff  of  Surrey ; 


•  Guildford  is  mentioned  first  in  the  will  of  Alfred  the  Great,  by  whom,  as 
being  a  royal  demesne,  it  was  bequeathed  to  his  nephew,  Ethelwald,  on  whose 
rebellion  or  death,  a  few  years  after,  it  reverted  to  the  Crown.  It  was  here 
that  Alfred,  the  son  of  Ethelred  II.,  was  treacherously  seized  in  the  reign  of 
Harold  I.  (a.d.  1066),  and  here  his  Norman  attendants  were  massacred  to  the 
number  cf  nearly  600. 
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probably  in  order  that  it  might  be  used  as  a  prison.  In  the  second  year 
of  Edward  I.,  an  inquiry  was  made  into  the  encroachments  upon  the 
fosse  of  the  Castle ;  and  in  the  twenty-seventh  of  the  same  reign,  the 
issues  and  profits  of  the  fortress,  with  those  of  the  town  and  part  ot 
Guildford  (being  then  of  the  annual  value  of  13/.  6s.  Sd.),  were  assigned 
to  Margaret  of  France,  second  wife  of  King  Edward,  as  part  of  her 
dowry.  At  or  about  this  period  the  fortress  became  the  common  gaol 
of  the  county  ;  for  Henry  de  Sey,  keeper  of  the  King's  prisoners  here, 
petitioned  for  a  gaol  delivery,  or  that  the  prisoners  might  be  transferred 
to  more  secure  custody,  the  Castle  not  being  strong  enough.  In  answer 
to  which  the  keeper  was  informed  that  he  might  strengthen  or  enlarge 
the  Castle  ;  but  he  must,  at  ail  events,  keep  the  prisoners  securely,  as 
the  King  did  not  see  fit  to  provide  any  other  place  for  their  detention. 
Probably  this  was  a  feint  of  the  keeper ;  for  in  the  fifteenth  of  Edward 
II.,  during  the  insurrection  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  others,  a  writ 
was  addressed  to  Oliver  de  Bourdeaux,  the  Constable  of  the  Castle,  di- 
recting him  to  furnish  it  with  provisions  and  other  requisites  for  the 
King's  service,  the  costs  of  which  were  to  be  allowed  in  the  account  of 
the  Sheriff.  In  the  41st  year  of  Edward  III.  the  custody  of  tliis 
fortress  was  given  to  the  Sheriff  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  for  a  common 
gaol,  and  also  for  his  own  residence.  In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  Sir  Simon  Burley,  K.G.,  who  had  been  tutor  to  that 
Prince,  held  the  office  of  Constable  here.  The  fortress  continued  to  be 
used  as  the  common  gaol  of  Surrey  and  Sussex  until  the  reign  of  Henry 
V' II.,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  county  petitioned  Parliament 
that  the  gaol  of  Lewes  should  be  the  common  prison,  on  account  of 
escapes  and  rescues  being  common,  and  the  removal  was  made.  The 
Castle  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Francis  Carter,  of  Guildford,  whose 
descendants  retained  it  until,  in  1813,  it  was  purchased  by  Charles  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  was,  Dy  his  successor,  alienated  to  Fletcher,  Lord 
Grantley. 

Guildford  Castle  originally  consisted  of  an  inner  and  outer  ballium, 
occupying  between  four  and  five  acres  of  ground,  on  the  south  side  cif 
the  town,  on  the  acclivity  of  a  considerable  height,  and  in  fonner  ages 
a  station  of  importance,  as  it  fully  commanded  the  ancient  ford  of  the 
river  Wey.  The  outer  walls  of  the  Castle  may  yet  be  traced ;  the 
Keep  still  remains,  but  in  much  dilapidation.  Its  form  is  quadrangular, 
height  about  70  feet,  lower  walls  10  feet  thick;  the  exterior  casing 
of  chalk,  flint,  sandstone,  and  ragstone,  the  middle  filled  with  coarse 
rubble  and  strong  cement.  The  courses  of  hening-bone  work 
aie  striking.     The  Tower  's  of  three  stories,  and   probably  a  vault 
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or  dungeon  in  the  basement  below  the  ground ;  the  floor  and  the  roof 
have  long  been  destroyed.  The  Norman  arches  and  columns  of  the 
interior  are  very  characteristic.  There  are  galleries  in  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  as  at  Rochester,  for  the  more  speedy  conveyance  of  orders 
in  the  case  of  a  siege.  On  the  south  side  is  a  mock  entrance,  or  sally- 
port, to  mislead  the  besiegers,  with  machicolations  over  it,  as  if  to 
defend  it  from  attacks.  Over  the  door  of  the  dungeon  are  two  over- 
hanging machicolations  designed  to  guard  it,  either  by  means  of  stones 
cast  down  or  molten  lead,  arrows,  or  lances,  should  any  escape  from 
the  dungeon,  or  any  attack  on  its  door  be  attempted.  On  the  wall 
of  a  room  in  the  second  story  of  the  Castle  are  several  rude  figures  cut 
in  the  chalk,  as  St.  Christopher,  with  the  infant  Jesus ;  a  Bishop  with 
his  mitre,  and  over  him  an  antique  crown;  the  Crucifixion; 
a  square  pillar,  the  capital  with  Saxon  ornaments.  Tradition  makes 
these  figures  the  work  of  some  captive.  Here  are  the  remains  of  the 
ancient  gate  of  the  fortress,  which  was  defended  by  a  portcullis,  as 
appears  by  the  grooves. 

In  the  chalky  ridge  on  which  the  Castle  stands  there  is  a  series  ot 
caverns  or  excavations,  which  have  been  vaguely  supposed  to  have  had 
a  communication  with  this  fortress.  In  1869  this  notion  was  revived, 
with  traditional  tales  of  hoirible  cruelties  practised  in  the  so-called 
dungeons,  suspected  to  communicate  with  the  Castle,  where  six 
chambers  were  discovered  in  the  chalk,  at  about  220  yards  from  the 
fortress,  in  a  direct  line  with  the  arch  of  a  passage  communicating  with 
a  vaulted  chamber  75  feet  long,  60  wide,  and  15  in  height,  at  about 
100  feet  deep  from  the  surface.  On  the  walls  are  inscribed  many 
ancient  dates ;  curious  bottles,  shoe-buckles,  and  pieces  of  old  iron 
have  been  discovered ;  but  the  connexion  of  these  excavations  with 
the  Castle  has  not  been  traced. 


Waverley  Abbey. 

About  two  miles  south-cast  of  Farnham,  on  the  borders  of  Moor 
Park,  arc  the  remains  of  the  celebrated  Waverley  Abbey,  still  interest- 
ing from  the  associations  connected  with  them,  although  the  fragments 
which  that  "  very  valiant  trencherman  Time  "  is  wont,  as  old  Fuller 
tells  us,  to  leave  in  the  dish  for  manners  sake,  are  in  this  instance  but 
slender.  They  stand  on  a  broad  green  meadow,  round  which  the 
river  Wey,  overlooked  by  low  wooded  hills,  winds  on  three  sides,  thus 
completely  forming  one  of  those  valleys  which  the  followers  of  the 
"  divus  Bernardus  "  are  said  to  have  preferred  to  the  rocky  heights  loved 
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of  their  Benedictine  brothers.  Waverley  was  the  first  house  of  the 
White  Monks,  the  Cistercians,  founded  in  England,  and  was  established 
in  1128  (29th  of  Henry  I.)  by  William  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  brought  twelve  monks  (the  proper  number,  with  their  Abbot,  for 
a  new  settlement, — "  for  thirteen  is  a  convent,  as  I  guess,"  says  Chaucer) 
from  the  Abbey  of  Eleemosyna,  in  Normandy,  itself  an  offshoot  from 
Citeaux.  One  after  another,  granges  and  manors  were  bestowed  on  the 
new-comers.  In  1187  the  Abbey  contained  seventy  monks,  120  "con- 
versi "  or  lay  brethren,  often  troublesome  enough,  and  kept  about  thirty 
ploughs  constantly  at  work.  But  during  the  troubles  of  John's  reign, 
who  at  no  time  hesitated  "  to  shake  the  bags  of  hoarding  abbots,"  and 
who  kept  an  especial  eye  on  the  wool-trading  Cistercians,  monks  and 
lay  brethren  were  all  dispersed,  and  Abbot  John  himself  "  fled  away 
secretly  by  night."  They  returned,  however,  as  the  times  became  more 
favourable,  and  their  buildings  increased  in  stateliness,  until  on  St. 
Thomas's  Day,  1230,  with  solemn  procession  et  magna  devot'tonis 
gaudio,  they  entered  their  new  church,  which  had  been  thirty  years  in 
building,  under  the  auspices  of  their  benefactor,  Nicholas,  parson  of 
Broadwater,  in  Sussex,  who,  however,  had  not  lived  to  see  its  comple- 
tion. The  Annales  Waverlienses ,  one  of  those  chronicles  which  were 
kept  with  more  or  less  minuteness  in  every  great  Abbey,  were  published 
by  Gale  in  the  second  volume  of  his  Hist.  Anglican^  Serif  tores.  They 
begin  in  1066  (the  portion  before  the  foimdation  of  Waverley  being  a 
compilation),  and  end  in  1291.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it  was 
in  turning  over  their  pages  that  the  graceful  name  of  the  Abbey  ap- 
proved itself  to  the  ear  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Little  did  the  good  monk 
think,  as  he  laboriously  filled  his  sheet  of  parchment,  what  a  "  house- 
hold word  "  W^averley  was  hereafter  destined  to  become. 

Waverley,  although  the  "  mother  of  the  Cistercians  "  in  Southern 
England,  where  she  colonized  numerous  Abbeys,  from  Kent  to  Devon- 
shire, was  exceeded  in  worldly  advantages  by  many  of  her  daughters. 
The  clear  income  of  the  Abbey  at  the  suppression  was  174/.  %s.  •^d. 
It  was  then  granted  to  Sir  W.  Fitzwilliam,  the  King's  Treasurer,  and, 
after  passing  through  many  hands,  was  sold  in  1796  to  W.  Thomson, 
Esq.,  whose  son,  C.  E.  Poulett Thomson,  created  Lord  Sydenham,  was 
lx)m  here;  from  his  family  the  estate  was  purchased  by  G.  T. 
Nicholson,  Esq.  {Murray's  Handbook  of  Surrey ;  abridged.) 

In  the  Annales  we  find  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  assertion  of  the 
privilege  of  sanctuary  in  this  convent.  It  was  during  the  Abbacy  of 
Bishop  Giffard  that,  in  1340,  about  Easter,  a  young  man  was  received 
into  the  house  as  shoemaker  to  the  fraternity ;  and  in  August  following, 
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officers  of  justice,  with  the  King's  warrant,  were  sent  to  Waverley  tr 
jirrest  this  person  on  a  charge  of  murder.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
monstrances and  threats  of  the  Religious,  they  secured  their  prisoner. 
The  monks,  astonished  at  this  violation  of  their  privileges,  and  foresee- 
ing that  if  such  proceedings  were  permitted,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
all  distinction  between  religious  and  secular  persons,  first  agreed  to 
suspend  divine  services  in  the  Abbey  until  they  obtained  satisfaction, 
and  then  despatch  their  Abbot  to  the  Pope's  legate,  then  in  England, 
with  a  representation  of  their  case.  The  legate  listened,  but  declined  to 
interfere.  The  Abbot  then  addressed  himself  to  the  King,  Henry  III., 
demanding,  in  strong  terms,  vengeance  on  his  officers  for  having  thus  in- 
sulted God  and  the  Holy  Church  ;  and  craved  the  immediate  restora- 
tion of  the  prisoner.  The  King  would,  probablj',  have  complied,  but 
his  lords  and  councillors  interfered,  and  the  Abbot  only  obtained  a 
promise  that  he  shouM  be  heard  and  receive  satisfaction  on  his  petition, 
if  he  would  remove  the  interdict  which  he  had  laid  upon  his  convent. 
Accordingly  the  charters  and  muniments  of  the  order  having  been  ex- 
hibited before  the  King  and  Council,  and  it  appearing  that  the  precincts 
of  the  Abbey  and  the  estates  were  to  be  considered  as  sanctuaries  as 
inviolable  as  the  altars  of  churches,  the  Abbot's  petition  was  granted  in 
its  full  extent.  The  shoemaker  was  sent  back  to  the  Abbey  ;  and  the 
officers  who  had  taken  him  were  condemned  to  ask  pardon  of  God  and 
of  the  monks  at  the  gate  of  the  convent,  and  afterwards  to  be  publicly 
whipped.  This  sentence  was  duly  executed  by  the  Dean  of  the  house 
and  the  Vicar  of  Famham.  The  offenders  were  then  formally  absolved, 
and  due  penance  having  been  enjoined  on  them,  they  were  dismissed. 

The  situation  of  Waverley  Abbey,  on  the  bank  of  the  Wey,  is  very 
delightful.  Aubrey  describes  the  monastic  buildings  as  they  existed 
in  1673:  a  fine  rivulet  running  under  the  house;  60  acres  within  the 
walls,  which  were  ten  feet  high ;  walls  of  a  fine  church,  and  of  the 
cloisters ;  a  handsome  chapel  (now  a  stable) ;  in  the  parlour  and 
chamber  over  it  (built  not  long  since)  are  some  roundels  of  painted 
glass — one,  St.  Michael  fighting  with  the  Devil ;  St.  Dunstan  holding 
the  Devil  by  the  nose  with  his  pincers ;  his  retorts,  crucibles,  and 
chemical  instruments  about  him.  The  Hall  was  very  spacious  and 
noble,  with  a  row  of  pillars  in  the  middle,  and  vaulted  overhead.  The 
remains  were  greatly  mutilated  by  Sir  Robert  Rich,  who  chiefly 
employed  the  materials  in  annexing  wings  to  Waverley  House,  of 
which  the  central  part  was  built  in  the  reign  of  George  H. 

Of  the  existing  remains,  the  most  perfect  is  a  vaulted  crypt,  which, 
iccording  to  an  old  print  of  the  ruins  (about  1736),  formed  the  under 
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story  of  the  dormitory.  Like  the  rest  of  the  ruins,  it  is  of  Early 
English  character.  Adjoining  is  the  east  wall  of  an  apartment  with 
three  good  lancet  windows,  perhaps  the  refectory.  Of  the  church 
nothing  is  traceable  but  portions  of  the  walls,  and  those  but  in- 
distinctly. Oaks,  thorns,  and  ivy  overshadow  and  mingle  with  the 
ruins,  which  are  so  close  to  the  river  that  we  cannot  wonder  to  find 
the  annalist  complaining  of  disastrous  inundations  and  floods  sweeping 
from  time  to  time  through  the  buildings,  to  the  infinite  loss  and  terror 
of  the  brethren.  Traditions  of  concealed  wealth  linger  about  the  ruins. 
Figures  of  the  twelve  Apostles  in  massive  silver  are  said  to  be  concealed 
at  Waverley,  and  have  sometimes  displayed  themselves  to  the  chance 
passenger;  but  only,  like  all  "fairy  gold,"  to  vanish  again  instantly. 

Cobbett,  in  his  English  Gardener,  has  described  the  ancient  kitchen- 
garden  of  the  monks,  which  he  says :  "  was  the  spot  where 
I  first  began  to  learn  to  work,  or,  rather,  where  I  first  began  to  eat 
fine  fruit  in  a  garden  ;  and  though  I  have  now  seen  and  obsei-ved  upon 
as  many  fine  gardens  as  any  man  in  England,  I  have  never  seen  a 
garden  equal  to  that  of  Waverley.  Ten  families,  large  as  they  might 
be,  including  troops  of  servants  (who  are  no  churls  in  this  way),  could 
not  have  consumed  the  fruit  produced  in  that  garden.  The  peaches, 
nectarines,  apricots,  and  plums  never  failed ;  and,  if  the  workmen  had 
not  lent  a  hand,  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce  could  never  have  been 
got  rid  ot." 


Moor  Park. 

Moor  Park  and  House  lie  at  the  base  of  the  hills  which  bound  the 
heaths  towards  Farnham,  and  near  to  Waverley  Abbey.  This  house 
is  a  spacious  mansion  of  three  stories :  and  near  its  east  end  is  the  sun- 
dial, beneath  which  was  buried  the  heart  of  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
died  here  in  1 698 :  his  body  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
The  park  and  gardens  were  much  altered  early  in  the  present  century : 
the  latter  were  in  the  formal  Dutch  style,  and  were  the  great  delight  of 
William  Cobbett,  who  when  a  boy  many  a  time  walked  over  from 
Farnham  to  see  the  stately  gardens.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Park,  near 
the  Waverley  Gate,  is  a  cottage,  where  Swift  is  said  to  have  first  seen 
Stella ;  and  where,  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  tell  you.  Swift 
used  to  sleep  when  he  resided  at  Moor  Park  with  Sir  William  Temple. 
The  age  of  the  cottage,  however,  scarcely  supports  this  fame ;  and 
were  it  old  enough,  Swift  is  not  likely  to  have  slept  there. 


\ 
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When  Swift  first  solicited  the  patronage  of  Sir  William  Temple,  he 
hired  Jonathan  to  read  to  him,  and  sometimes  to  be  his  amanuensis,  at 
the  rate  of  20/.  a  year  and  his  board.     At  first  he  was  neither  treated 
with  confidence  nor  affection  ;    neither  did  Sir  William  favour  him 
with  his  conversation,  nor  allow  him  to  sit  at  table  with  him.  Temple, 
an  accomplished  statesman  and  polite  scholar,  could  scarcely  tolerate 
the  in-itable  habits  and  imperfect  bearing  of  the  new  inmate ;  but  Sir 
William's  prejudices  became  gradually  weaker  as  Swift's  careless  and 
idle  habits  were  abandoned ;    he  studied  eight  hours  a  day,  and  became 
useful  to  his  patron  as  his  private  secretaiy.    To  a  surfeit  of  stone  fruit 
(it  is  also  stated  to  have  been  twelve  Shene  pippins),  Swift  ascribed  the 
giddiness  with  which  he  was  so  severely  afflicted  ;  and  it  brought  on  an 
ill  state  of  health,  for  the  removal  of  which,  after  he  had  been  about 
two  years  with  Sir  William  Temple,  he  went  to  Ireland,  but  soon  re- 
turned to  Moor  Park.     He  was  now  treated  with  greater  kindness  than 
before.    Temple  pennitted  him  to  be  present  at  his  confidential  inter- 
views with  King  William,  who  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Moor  Park  ; 
and  when  Temple  was  laid  up  with  gout,  the  duty  of  attending  the 
King  devolved  upon  Swift,  who  won  so  much  on  his  Majesty's  favour, 
that  he  not  only  taught  him  to  eat  asparagus  in  the  Dutch  manner 
(stalks  as  well  as  heads),  but  offered  to  make  him  captain  of  a  troop  of 
horse,  which  Swift,  however,  declined.    There  were  long  at  Moor  Park 
portraits  of  King  W^illiam  and  Queen  Mary,  which  were  presented  to 
Sir  William  Temple  by  the  King. 

Cobbett  had  a  great  predilection  for  Temple,  whom  he  appears  to  have 
liked  a  great  deal  better  than  Bacon  ;  he  adds  : — "  Sir  A\'illiam  Temple, 
while  he  was  a  man  of  the  soundest  judgment,  employed  in  some  of  the 
greatest  concerns  of  his  country,  so  ardently  and  yet  so  rationally  and 
unaffectedly  praises  the  pursuits  of  Gardening,  in  which  he  delighted 
from  his  youth  to  his  old  age ;  and  of  his  taste,  in  which  he  gave  such 
delightful  proofs  in  those  gardens  and  grounds  at  Moor  Park,  in  Surrey, 
beneath  the  turf  of  one  spot  of  which  he  caused,  by  his  will,  his  heart 
to  be  buried  ;  and  which  spot,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the  beautiful 
arrangement,  has  been  torn  about  and  disfigured  within  the  last  fifty 
years  by  a  succession  of  wine  merchants,  spirit  merchants.  West 
Indians,  and  God  knows  what  besides ;  I  like  a  great  deal  better  the 
sentiments  of  this  really  wise  and  excellent  man." 

Sir  William  Temple  had  a  canal  of  his  own  constructing  in  Moor 
Park.  On  the  outsides  of  the  grass  walks  on  the  sides  were  borders  of 
beautiful  flowers.  "  I  have  stood  for  hours,"  says  Cobbett,  "  to  look  at 
this  canal,  which  the  good-natured  manners  of  those  days  had  led  the 
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propnetor  to  make  an  opening  in  the  outer  wall,  in  order  that  hia 
neighbours  might  enjoy  the  sight  as  well  as  himself.  I  have  stood  for 
hours,  when  a  little  boy,  looking  at  this  object ;  I  have  travelled  far 
since,  and  have  seen  a  great  deal ;  but  I  have  never  seen  anything  of 
the  gardening  kind  so  beautiful  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life." 

In  the  abrupt  sand-rock  that  bounds  the  Park  is  the  old  cavern 
vulgarly  called  Mother  Ludlam's  Hole.  Here,  as  traditionally  stated, 
Mother  Ludlam,  a  friendly  witch,  long  took  up  her  abode.  Along  the 
bottom  of  the  cavern  flows  a  small  current  from  a  hidden  spring  ;  the 
water  is  transparent  and  pure,  and  it  was,  doubtless,  from  this  place 
that  in  ancient  times,  and  under  its  name  of  Lude^well,  or  Ludavell,  the 
monks  of  Waverley,  as  stated  in  the  Atinales,  obtained  their  supply  of 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  Above  this  cave  is  a  deep  fox-hole  in  the 
sand  ;  within  which  a  person  named  Foote,  when  soured  by  the  world, 
sought  a  last  retreat.  He  continued  here  until  nearly  starved  to  death  ; 
when,  in  the  extremity  of  his  thirst,  he  crawled  down  to  the  rivulet  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill,  and  was  found  upon  its  banks  in  a  dying  state.  He 
was  carried  to  the  nearest  cottage,  and  next  to  the  poor-house  of  Farn- 
ham, where  he  died,  January,  1840;  his  last  words  were,  "Do  take 
me  to  the  cave  again." 


Farnham  Castle. 

The  manor  of  Farnham  was  given  by  Ethelbald,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  to  the  see  of  Winchester,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  belonged. 
One  of  the  bishops,  Henry  de  Blois,  brother  to  King  Stephen,  built 
himself,  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  rises  rapidly  from  the  northern 
side  of  the  town  of  Farnham,  a  Castle  as  the  palatial  residence  of  the 
see,  at  the  time  when  King  Stephen  was  contending  for  the  throne 
with  the  Empress  Maud,  and  had  granted  leave  to  all  his  partisans 
"  to  build  Castles."  Becoming  a  "  retreat  for  rebels,"  says  Camden, 
"this  Castle  was  razed  by  Henry  III.,  but  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  to  whom  it  still  belongs."  This  allusion  to 
rebels  probably  refers  to  the  previous  seizure  of  the  Castle  by  Louis, 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  and  the  associated  Barons,  in  June,  [216, 
during  the  contest  with  King  John.  It  had,  however,  together  with 
Guildford  and  other  Castles  of  which  Prince  Louis  had  obtained 
possession,  been  removed  in  the  following  year. 

About  the  year  1267,  there  was  a  certain  outlawed  knight  of  the 
neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  named  Adam  Gurdun,  who,  with  hii 
•  T 
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adherents,  withdrew  to  a  woody  height  near  the  road  between  th>. 
town  of  Alton  and  the  Castle  of  Farnham,  and  there  "  infested  the 
country  with  rapine,"  and  especially  preying  on  the  lands  of  those  who 
adhered  to  the  King.  The  fame  of  his  strength  and  courage  reaching 
Prince  Edward,  he  was  desirous  to  make  trial  of  him ;  and  coming 
upon  the  outlaw  with  a  strong  body  of  men,  the  Prince  commanded 
that  no  one  should  interfere  to  prevent  a  single  combat.  Meeting, 
they  encountered  each  other,  and,  with  redoubled  blows  and  equal 
strength,  fought  a  long  time  without  either  giving  ground.  At  length, 
Edward,  admiring  the  valour  of  the  knight,  and  the  fierceness  with 
which  he  fought,  advised  him  to  yield,  promising  him  his  life  and 
fortune.  To  this  the  knight  agreed,  and  surrendered,  having  his  inhe- 
ritance restored ;  and  Edward  always  esteemed  him  a  dear  and  faithful 
subject. 

Scarcely  anything  of  historical  interest  is  recorded  of  Farnham 
Castle  until  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when  it  is  several  times  men- 
tioned as  having  been  visited  by  that  Queen  in  her  summer  progresses. 
Thus,  during  the  episcopate  of  Bishop  Horn,  she  was  at  Famham  in 
1567  and  1569.  On  the  latter  occasion,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  dined 
here  with  the  Queen  at  her  own  invitation,  and  on  rising  from  the 
table  she  ''pleasantly"  (as  Camden  informs  us)  advised  him  to  be 
"  careful  on  what  pillow  he  laid  his  head."  This  ominous  warning  was 
spoken  in  reference  to  the  Duke's  projected  marriage  with  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots ;  but,  unfortunately,  Norfolk's  "  ill-weaved  ambition"  induced 
him  secretly  to  persist  in  his  scheme,  until  his  plans  became  treasonable; 
and  within  two  years  afterwards,  he  was  decapitated  on  Tower  Hill, 

Elizabeth  was  again  at  Farnham  in  September,  1591,  when  Bishop 
Thomas  Cooper  had  the  honour  of  her  company :  at  the  time  of  the 
threatened  invasion  in  1588,  this  prelate  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Clergy 
of  Surrey  relative  to  the  raising  of  troops  for  the  defence  of  the  king- 
dom, which  possibly  may  have  been  wiitten  at  the  Castle.  In  1601, 
Elizabeth  once  more  visited  the  Castle,  when  Montagu  held  the  See. 

In  the  Civil  War  between  King  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  this 
Castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  King  by  Sir  John  Denham,  high  sheriff 
of  the  county  in  1642,  who  was  appointed  governor.  He  soon  quitted 
it,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  fortress  surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary 
General,  Sir  William  Waller,  by  whom  it  is  said  to  have  been  blown 
up,  on  December  29  in  the  same  year.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
it  was  again  held  as  a  stronghold,  and  its  garrison  comprised  several 
Companies  of  soldiers,  which,  in  November,  1 643,  joined  with  Waller's 
aimy  and  its  London  auxiliaries  in  the  fruitless  attack  on  Basing  House. 
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After  keeping  the  field  some  days,  Waller  took  up  his  head-quarters  at 
Farnham,  and  began  to  fortify  the  town,  and  his  forces  were  twice 
drawn  up  in  Farnham  Park,  on  a  rumour  of  the  King's  approach  to 
attack  the  Castle.  They  showed  themselves,  but  made  no  assault,  though 
they  came  so  near  that  the  ordnance  fiom  the  Castle  and  Park  killed 
about  fifteen  men  and  seventeen  horses.  Some  slight  skirmishes  fol- 
lowed ;  and  on  December  13  Sir  William  W^aller  marched  with  the 
Londoners  from  Farnham  to  Alton,  and  attacking  the  Royalists  under 
Lord  Craford,  took  between  800  and  900  prisoners,  who  were  brought 
into  the  town  and  secured  in  the  Church  and  Castle.  George  Wither, 
the  poet,  was  afterwards  constituted  Governor  of  Farnham  Castle  for 
the  Parliament ;  but  his  office  was  rendered  inefficient,  and  he  had  to 
leave  the  fortress  to  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  In  1648  the  fortifica- 
tions were  demolished  by  order  of  the  then  existing  Government. 

After  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  remains  of  the  Castle,  with 
the  manor  of  Farnham,  were  restored  to  the  See  of  Winchester  ;  and 
Bishop  Morley,  who  presided  over  it  from  1662  to  16S4,  is  said  to  have 
expended  8oco/.  in  the  renovation  and  improvement  of  the  Episcopal 
Palace  erected  within  the  precincts  of  the  fortress,  and  Including  some 
portions  of  the  original  structure.  There  were  fonnerly  two  parks* 
attached  to  the  Castle.  The  Bishops  had  here  various  officers:  as  a 
constable  of  the  fortress  ;  keepers  of  the  parks  and  chases  ;  and  of  the 
Frensham  ponds,  with  the  swans  in  them  ;  which  offices  were  held  by 
persons  of  distinction  in  the  county. 

The  latter  years  of  Bishop  Richard  Fox,  who  had  been  long  afflicted 
with  blindness,  were  chiefly  spent  in  Farnham  Castle;  and  ft^om  the 
initials  of  his  name,  and  other  memorials  yet  traceable  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Keep,  it  is  surmised  that  this  division  of  the  fortress  was  par- 
tially restored  or  built  during  his  retirement  here:  he  died  in  1528. 
The  lowest  and  oldest  part  of  the  Keep  is,  however,  of  an  age  long 
prior  to  the  time  of  Bishop  Fox. 

The  Castle  buildings  approach  the  quadrangular  form,  and  enclose  a 
large  court,  in  connexion  with  the  Keep.  The  outer  walls  still 
retain  some  square  bastions,  and  are  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep 
fosse,  in  which,  on  the  Park  side,  oak  and  beech  trees  are  flourishing 
The  State  apartments  are  elegantly  fittec^  up,  and  there  is  a  handsome 
chapel.    The  library  is  extensive,  and  there  are  some  portraits.    The 


•  From  a  document  preserved  at  Losely,  it  appears  tliat  tlie  Templars,  in 
Elizabeth's  reign,  drank  their  ale  or  wine  out  of  green  pots  manufactured  from 
the  clay  dug  in  P'arnham  Park. 
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servants'  hall  formed  a  portion  of  the  original  structure,  its  round 
columns  and  pointed  arches  corresponding  with  the  age  of  the  fortress. 
The  shattered  Keep,  apparently  hexagonal  in  form,  is  entered  from  a 
high  flight  of  steps,  leading  up  an  arched  avenue  of  strong  masonry. 
The  Keep  is  entirely  unroofed,  and  the  enclosed  ground  has  long  been  a 
fruit  garden.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  great  court  was  anothet 
avenue,  leading  down  to  the  ancient  sally-port.  The  kitchen  and 
llowcr  gardens,  occupy  a  considerable  space.  Bishop  the  Hon.  Hrownlow 
North  greatly  improved  the  Park,  through  which  the  little  river  Lodden 
flows.  Here  is  an  avenue  of  elms,  tenninating  at  the  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  two  noble  trees,  the  bole  of  one  being  19  feet  in 
circumference,  at  three  feet  from  the  ground;  the  other  18  feet  6  inches. 
It  is  most  important  that  the  people  of  Surrey  should  be  reminded 
that  Farnham  has  belonged  to  the  church  of  Winchester  for  more  than 
a  thousand  years.  It  is  rumoured  that,  at  the  next  vacancy  of  the  Sec, 
the  manor  is  to  be  sold  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  But  it 
will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  churchmen  of  Surrey  and  Hampshire  if  they 
allow  this  deeply  interesting  place  to  be  alienated  from  the  See,  after  a 
connexion  with  it  which  has  lasted  more  than  ten  centuries.  Such 
associations  are  far  too  precious  to  be  lightly  broken  ;  and  we  are  quite 
sure  that  if  Farnham  Castle  is  suffered  to  pass  into  other  hands,  the 
time  will  come  when  it  will  be  deeply  but  unavailingly  regretted.  The 
place  itself  is  full  of  ecclesiastical  interest,  and  is  quite  unsuitable,  as  it 
stands,  for  a  lay  occupant.  If  the  estate  and  house  are  of  necessity  to 
be  sold,  it  will  surely  be  easy  for  so  wealthy  a  diocese  to  purchase  it, 
and  to  hold  it  in  trust  for  the  use  of  the  bishop  for  the  time  being.* 


The  Priory  of  Newark. 

On  a  pleasant  site,  near  the  borders  of  the  Wey,  in  Send  parish,  a 
Priory  of  the  Canons  regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine  was 
founded  in  or  before  the  reign  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  by  Ruald  de 
Calva  and  his  wife  Beatrice  de  Sandes.  They  gave  to  the  Canons  land 
in  Ockham,  with  its  appurtenances  of  woods,  waters,  &c.,  to  build  a 
church  to  the  Blessed  Virgin   and  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  and 


•  Saturday  Review,  August  24,  i86t.  nishop  Sumner,  wlio  was  translated 
to  the  Sec  of  Winchester  in  1827,  resigned  in  1869;  but  it  has  been  arranged 
that  his  lordship  shall  continue  to  occupy  Farnham  Castle.  His  prelacy  has 
rendered  him  very  pojiular  among  all  classes  ;  and  the  park  forms  a  delightful 
place  of  recreation  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and  neighbourhood. 
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endowed  it  the  same  as  did  Godfi-ey  de  Lacy,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  died  in  1204.  In  1220,  the  Canons  obtained  from  Henry  III.  the 
privilege  of  holding  a  fair  at  Ripley,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  of  St.  Mary 
Magdalene ;  for  which  the  Prior  gave  to  the  King  a  palfrey. 

The  remains  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  the  Priory  Church,  and 
the  adjoining  refectory ;  in  the  Early  Pointed  style,  with  lancet  win- 
dows ;  the  walls  are  roofless.  Most  of  the  Priory  buildings,  with  great 
portions  of  the  church,  were  pulled  down,  and  the  materials  used  in 
repairing  the  roads  !  In  1840,  fragments  of  a  tessellated  pavement,  with 
devices  of  animals,  flowers,  buildings,  &c.,  with  human  bones  and  an 
entire  skeleton,  were  excavated  here. 

Aubrey  relates  a  tradition  at  Ockham  Court,  told  him  by  the  clerk, 
that  his  father  remembered  to  have  gone  into  a  vault  at  Newark  Abbey, 
which  went  under  the  river  to  a  nunnery  here ;  by  which  the  poor 
deluded  people  would  insinuate  malpractices  between  the  monks  and 
nuns,  a  common  slander  thrown  upon  the  Religious  at  the  time  of  the 
Reformation.  Upon  this  tale,  Dr.  Charles  Mackay  has  founded  the 
following  cleverly  humorous  ballad  :^ 

"  The  monks  of  the  Wey  seldom  sung  any  psahns, 
And  little  they  thought  of  religious  qualms  ; 
Ranting,  rollicking,  frolicksome,  gay, 
Jolly  old  boys  were  the  monks  of  the  Wey. 

Tralalala  !  lara  la  I 

•*  To  the  sweet  nuns  of  Ockham  devoting  their  cares, 
They  had  but  short  time  for  their  beads  and  their  praycni ; 
For  the  love  of  the  maidens,  they  sighed  night  and  day, 
And  neglected  devotion,  these  monks  of  the  Wey. 
Trala,  iS:c. 

"  And  happy,  i'  faith,  might  these  monks  have  beea. 
If  tlie  river  had  not  rolled  between 
Their  abbey  dark  and  their  convent  grey. 
That  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Wey, 
Trala,  cS:c. 

"  For  daily  thoy  sighed  and  nightly  they  pined, 
Little  to  anchorite  rules  inclined  ; 
So  smitten  with  beauty's  charms  were  they, 
These  rollicking,  frolicksome  monks  of  the  Wey, 
Trala,  ^c. 

'  Hut  the  scandal  was  great  in  the  county  near — 
T"hcy  dared  not  row  across  for  fear  ; 
And  they  could  not  swim,  so  fat  were  they, 
These  oily,  amorous  monks  of  the  Wey, 
Trala,  &c. 

'•  Loudly  they  gro.ined  for  their  fate  so  hard, 
From  the  smiles  of  these  beautiful  maids  dcbarrecJ, 
Till  a  brother  hit  on  a  plan  to  st.iy 
The  love  of  these  heart-broken  monks  of  the  Wey, 
Trala,  &c. 
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"  '  Nothing,'  quoth  he,  'should  true  love  sunder ; 
Since  we  cannot  go  over,  let  us  go  under ; 
Boats  and  bridges  shall  yield  to-day— 
Well  dig  a  tunnel  beneath  the  Wey. 
Trala,  &c. 

'*  To  it  they  went  with  right  good  will, 
With  spade  and  shovel,  pike  and  bill ; 
And  from  evening's  close  to  the  dawn  of  day 
They  worked  like  miners  all  under  the  Wey. 
Trala,  &c. 

"  And  every  night  as  this  work  begun. 
Each  sang  of  the  charms  of  their  favourite  nun  ; 
'  How  surprised  they  will  be,  and  how  happy,'  said  they, 
'  When  we  pop  in  upon  them  from  under  the  Wey.' 
Trala,  &c. 

"  And  for  months  they  kept  grubbing  and  making  no  sound. 
Like  otlicr  black  moles,  darkly  under  the  ground  ; 
And  no  one  suspected  such  going  astray. 
So  sly  were  these  anr.orous  monks  of  the  Wey. 
Trala,  &c. 

"  At  last,  this  fine  work  was  brought  near  to  a  close, 
And  early  one  morn  from  their  pallets  they  rose, 
And  met  in  their  tunnel  with  lights  to  survey. 
If  they'd  scooped  a  free  passage  right  under  the  W'cy, 
Trala,  &c. 

"  But,  alas  for  their  fate  !  as  they  smirked  and  they  smiled. 
To  think  how  completely  the  \\orld  was  beguiled, 
The  river  broke  in,  and  it  grieves  me  to  say. 
It  drowned  all  the  frolicksome  monks  of  the  Wey. 
'Irala,  &c. 

"  O,  Churchmen,  beware  of  the  lures  of  the  flesh. 
The  net  of  the  devil  hath  many  a  mesh  ; 
And  remember,  whenever  you're  tempted  to  stray, 
The  fiate"t1iat  befel  the  poor  mOnks  of  the  Wey. 
Trala,  &c." 
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On  the  notlh  side  of  the  town  of  Reigate  are  the  eaiihvvorks  of  an 
ancient  Castle,  of  the  foundation  and  history  of  which  little  is  posi- 
tively known.  It  is  ascribed  to  the  Earls  of  Warren  and  Surrey,  who, 
on  acquiring  estates  in  this  county,  made  Reigate  their  principal  resi- 
dence. The  ground-plot  suggests  the  idea  of  its  having  been  the  site  of 
a  Roman  fort ;  and  Braylcy  considers  it  not  improbable  that,  in  later 
times,  it  may  have  been  one  of  a  chain  of  forts  commanding  the  vicinal 
or  cross  road  which  may  be  traced  from  Ightham,  in  Kent,  to  Fam- 
ham,  in  Surrey,  and  still  known,  in  parts,  by  the  name  of  the  Pilgrims' 
Road.     If  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  were  so  successful  in  repelling 
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the  Danish  plunderers  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  distich 
attributed  to  them  by  Camden — 

"  The  vale  of  Holmesdale, 
Never  wonne,  never  shall, " 

it  is  not  unlikely,  considering  the  importance  of  the  situation,  that  their 
leaders  had  a  strong  fortress  here.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that 
under  the  Earls  of  \Varren,  Reigate  Castle  was  one  of  the  capital  seats 
of  their  barony  in  England.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  before 
the  Norman  Conquest:  others  (from  the  pointed  character  of  the 
remaining  subterraneous  vaults),  refuse  to  assign  to  it  an  earlier  date 
than  the  termination  of  the  twelfth  or  commencement  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  William,  Earl  of  Wairen,  by  whom  it  was 
held  in  the  time  of  King  John,  is  the  first  of  his  family  mentioned 
by  Dugdale  as  its  owner,  his  title  to  it  being  derived  from  his  earliest 
ancestors.  The  wavering  policy  of  this  nobleman,  in  the  contest  between 
King  John  and  his  Barons,  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  him  the 
temporary  loss  of  the  Castle ;  which  is  also  said  to  have  been  for  a  time 
(12 16)  in  possession  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France.  Jettons,  or  French 
coins  have  been  found  among  the  ruins ;  and  a  spur  of  extraordinary 
size  was,  in  1802,  found  in  the  Castle  butts,  at  the  depth  of  three  feet 
in  the  ground. 

There  is  a  tradition  current  that  the  insurgent  Barons  iield  their 
councils,  previously  to  the  congress  at  Runnimede,  in  the  Castle  of 
Reigate;  and  Gough,  in  his  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia,  when' 
speaking  of  a  cavern  there,  under  the  Castle  court,  says:  "  It  is  called 
the  Barons'  Cave ;  and  it  is  pretended  that  the  Barons  conferred  here 
before  they  met  King  John,  in  Runnymede."  This  is  thought  un- 
worthy of  credence;  because  William,  Earl  of  Surrey,  was  one  of  those 
lords  who  were  most  firmly  attached  to  the  King ;  and  as  he  did  not 
join  the  Barons  till  all  resistance  to  their  claims  appeared  hopeless,  it 
cannot  be  supposed  that  his  Castle  would  be  chosen  as  the  place  for 
their  deliberation.  It  is  not  unlikely,  however,  that  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
and  a  few  other  lords,  who,  like  him,  for  a  while  endeavoured  to  pre- 
serve their  neutrality  in  the  grand  contest,  may  have  held  secret  con- 
sultations in  Reigate  Castle,  and  even  in  the  cavern  to  which  the  tradi- 
tion refers ;  and  which,  hence,  probably  obtained  the  appellation  of  the 
Barons'  Cave. 

In  1265,  John  de  Warren,  Eail  of  Suirey,  sullied  his  reputation  by 
an  act  of  violence  in  a  private  feud.  He  had  a  lawsuit  with  Alan, 
Baron  de  la  Zouche,  respecting  a  title  to  a  certain  manor.  It  was  de- 
cided against   the  Earl,  who  became  so  highly  exasperated  that  an 
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altercation  arising  between  him  and  nis  competitor,  from  abusive  lan- 
guage they  proceeded  to  personal  violence.  Some  of  Surrey's  domestics, 
or  retainers,  were  on  the  spot,  who  were  privately  armed ;  and  with  his 
assent,  if  not  by  his  order,  they  drew  their  swords,  and  assaulted  the 
unarmed  Baron  and  his  son,  who  was  with  him.  Thinking  their  lives 
in  danger,  they  fled  towards  the  King's  chamber  in  the  palace  of  West- 
minster ;  the  assailants  followed,  and  wounded  both  De  la  Zouche  and 
his  son ;  the  former  so  severely  that  he  never  recovered.  The  Earl, 
becoming  alarmed  for  the  consequences  of  his  violence,  and  fleeing  with 
his  servants  to  the  river-side,  where  he  had  a  boat  waiting,  they  crossed 
the  Thames,  and  took  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  Reigate.  The  King  and 
Prince  Edward,  considering  it  impossible  to  overlook  the  conduct  of 
the  Earl  (though  they  owed  him  so  many  obligations),  had  an  order 
issued  to  compel  the  appearance  of  Surrey  before  the  Court,  to  answer 
for  his  offence.  The  Earl  refused  obedience  to  the  mandate,  where- 
upon Prince  Edward,  accompanied  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  and 
other  persons  of  rank,  with  an  armed  force,  proceeded  to  Reigate, 
to  take  the  culprit  into  custody.  At  first  he  seemed  determined  to 
defend  the  fortress,  but  he  was  induced  to  surrender  himself.  He 
was  fined  10,000  marks  to  the  King,  and  2000  marks  damages  to  the 
injured  Baron;  and  having  declared  that  theofltncewas  not  of  malice- 
aforethought,  but  of  sudden  anger,  on  these  terms  the  Earl  received 
pardon.  In  the  third  year  of  Edward  I.  the  Earl  of  Surrey  enter- 
tained that  sovereign  at  his  Castle  of  Reigate,  in  a  style  of  great  splen- 
dour; and  received  the  deduction  of  1000  marks  from  the  amount  of 
the  above  fine  then  unliquidated. 

The  Castle  was  in  a  decayed  state  in  the  reign  of  King  James,  and  in 
1648  it  was  demolished;  but  some  remains  of  the  outer  walls  were 
standing  within  the  last  half  century. 

The  site  of  the  Castle  comprises  an  eminence  of  about  fifty  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  town,  and  nearly  surrounded  by  a  dry  fosse  of  consi- 
derable breadth  and  depth ;  at  some  distance  northward  is  a  moat.  The 
area,  a  lawn  of  very  fine  turf,  is  an  oblong  with  rounded  angles,  about 
160  paces  from  east  to  west,  and  100  from  north  to  south.  Over  a 
bold  escarpment  at  the  east  end  it  is  entered  by  a  stone  gateway,  erected 
in  the  year  1777.  On  the  lawn  was  formerly  a  summer  apartment, 
corresponding  with  the  ancient  design  of  the  fortress.  In  the  centre  of 
the  area  is  the  entrance  to  the  caves  by  a  flight  of  steps  hewn  out  of  the 
sandstone  rock  to  the  depth  of  1 8  feet,  and  thence  by  a  regular  slope 
26  feet  more.  The  entire  descent  of  235  feet  terminates  in  a  cavern, 
or  vxiamber,  probably  a  dungeon  for  prisoners.     A  gallery,  nearly  150 
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feet  long,  with  a  semicircular  end,  has  a  seat  all  round ;  this  is  the 
Baions'  Cave,  already  mentioned.  The  pointed  roof  is  1 2  feet  in  height, 
and  springs  from  a  ledge.  An  arch,  supposed  to  have  formed  a  private 
communication  with  the  town,  fell  in  many  years  ago.  An  apartment 
near  the  entrance  is  supposed  to  have  been  occupied  by  the  guard.  The 
vaultings  throughout  the  caverns  assume  the  figure  of  the  pointed  arch, 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which,  however,  is  soft  and  of  fine  texture. 
William  de  Warren,  who  died  in  1240,  is  said  to  have  founded  a 
Priory  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Reigate,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  the  Holy  Cross,  and  to  have  endowed  it  for  the  support  of  a 
Prior  and  Canon  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  The  mansion  now 
called  Reigate  Priory,  which  occupies  part  of  the  old  site  and  precincts, 
is  the  seat  of  Earl  Somers. 


Chcrtsey  Abbey. 

Shortly  after  the  conversion  of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  a  small 
monasteiy  was  founded  at  Chertsey,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Thames, 
by  Erkenwald,  an  ecclesiastic,  afterwards  Bishop  of  London,  and 
Frithwald,  Viceroy  of  Surrey,  under  Wulphcr,  King  of  Mercia,  who, 
in  confirmation  of  the  foundation  charter,  "  laid  his  hand  on  the  altar, 
and  made  the  sign  of  the  cross."  The  charter  is  dated  727,  probably 
several  years  after  the  death  of  those  whose  deed  it  purports  to  be ;  a 
forgery  thought  to  be  to  frustrate  the  severe  inquisition  of  the  Norman 
Conqueror  and  his  agents  as  to  the  mode  of  accjuisition  and  tenure  of 
monastic  estates.  Late  in  the  ninth  century,  the  Abbot  of  Chertsey, 
Beorca,  a  priest,  and  all  the  monks,  90  in  number,  were  slaughtered  ;  the 
church  and  conventual  buildings  were  burnt,  and  the  surrounding  terri- 
tory laid  waste  by  the  Danes.  The  monastery  was  not  fully  restored 
till  the  reign  of  Edgar,  who,  in  964,  expelled  the  secular  clerks,  and 
placed  Benedictine  monks  in  their  room.*  About  a  century  and  a  half 
later,  the  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey  was  commenced  ;  for  we  read  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  mo,  "This  year  men  first  began  to  work  at  the  new 
monastery  of  Chertsey." 

The  body  of  Henry  VL,  who  died  in  the  Tower  of  London,  was 
buried  in  Chertsey  Abbey,  as  Grafton  asserts,  "  without  priest  or  clerk. 


♦  In  the  Transactions  of  the  Surrey  Archa:ological  Society,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.,  is  a 
valuable  paper  by  W.  G.  K.  Corner,  F".S.A.,  "On  the  Anglo-Saxon  CliaVteia 
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of  Fridwald,  Alfred,  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  Chcrtsey  Abbey." 
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torch  or  taper,  singing  or  saying;"  but,  in  an  Issue  Roll,  nth  Ed- 
ward IV.,  there  are  disbui-sements  for  wax,  linen,  spices,  &c.,  incurred 
for  Henry's  burial,  and  for  wages  and  rewards  to  the  men  carrying  the 
torches  from  the  Tower  to  St.  Paul's  ;  and  fiom  thence,  accompanying 
the  body  to  Chertsey;  also,  for  a  reward  to  soldiers  from  Calais,  guard- 
ing the  body,  and  for  the  hire  of  barges  with  rowers  on  the  river 
Thames  to  Chertsey ;  likewise  payments  to  Brethren  and  Friars,  and 
for  obsequies  and  masses  said  at  Chertsey  on  the  burial. 

The  Abbots  of  Chertsey  retained  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  the 
manor  fiom  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey  until  the  Dissolution  ; 
when,  in  the  deed  of  Surrender  it  is  stated  that  the  King,  for  the  honour 
of  God,  and  the  health  of  his  soul,  purposed  to  refound  the  dissolved 
Priory  of  Bisham,  in  Berkshire,  and  to  establish  there  the  Abbot  and 
Brethren  of  Chertsey,  and  endow  them  with  the  manors,  &c.,  of  Bisham, 
as  well  as  the  Chertsey  estates.  This  was  done,  but  in  less  than  a  year 
the  newly-formed  monastery  was  sunendcred  to  the  Crown. 

The  superior  of  Chertsey  monastery  was  one  of  the  Mitred  Abbots, 
or  those  who  were  privileged  to  wear  episcopal  ornaments ;  and  he  was 
a  baron,  or  military  tenant  of  the  Crown,  doing  duty  by  his  knights. 
In  a  bull,  d<ited  1258,  there  is  reference  to  vineyards  belonging  to  the 
monks.  By  charter  the  Abbot  kept  dogs  for  hunting  hares  and  foxes. 
The  Exchequer  Leigcr,  which  is  of  vellum,  is  a  general  plan  of  the 
demesne  of  the  Abbey ;  the  Leiger  itself  being  a  ponderous  volume, 
19  inches  in  length,  and  13  in  breadth.  It  exhibits  the  monastic  church, 
an  hospitium,  two  mills,  a  bridge,  and  a  few  buildings  beyond  the 
Thames,  called  the  vill  of  Laleham.  By  the  writing  it  seems  to  have 
been  depicted  about  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VI. ;  parts  of  the  original  are 
coloured.  The  Abbey,  though  a  large  establishment,  was  completely 
destroyed;  yet  by  whom  commenced,  or  how  carried  on,  nothing 
appears  to  be  recorded.  In  Aubrey's  time  (1673),  the  out-walls  only 
remained ;  the  street-roads  of  Chertsey  were  made  with  the  ruins.  Dr. 
Stukeley  visited  the  site  in  1752;  he  writes:  "So  total  a  dissolution 
I  scarcely  ever  saw.  Of  that  noble  and  splendid  pile,  which  took  up 
four  acres  of  ground,  and  looked  like  a  town,  nothing  remains."  At  the 
entrance  of  the  kitchen-garden  stood  the  church.  "  Human  bones  of 
the  abbots,  monks,  and  great  personages,  who  were  buried  in  great 
numbers  in  the  church  and  cloisters,  were  spread  thick  all  over  the 
garden ;  so  that  one  may  pick  up  handfuls  of  bits  of  bones  at  a  time 
everywhere  among  the  garden  stuff.  Foundations  of  the  religious 
building  have  been  dug  up,  carved  stones,  slender  pillars  of  Sapex 
marble,  monumental  stones,  effigies,  crosses,  inscriptions,  everywhere." 
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Dr.  Stukeley  mentions  the  large  orchard,  many  and  long  canals,  or  fish- 
ponds and  preserves,  and  the  great  moat  round  the  Abbey.  "  I  left  the 
ruins  of  this  place,"  he  adds,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  Religion 
ever  since  the  year  666,  "  with  a  sigh  for  the  loss  of  so  much  national 
magnificence  and  national  history.  Dreadful  was  that  storm  which 
spared  not,  at  least,  the  churches,  libraries,  painted  glass,  monuments^ 
manuscripts ;  that  spared  not  a  little  out  of  the  abundant  spoil  to  sup- 
port them  for  the  public  honour  and  emolument."  Figured  tiles  bearing 
crowned  heads,  abbots  wearing  mitres,  grotesque  heads,  and  fragments 
of  tessellated  pavements  have  been  dug  up  in  the  Abbey-house  garden 
and  orchard.  The  walls  of  a  large  barn,  an  arched  gateway,  and  adjoin- 
ing  wall,  are  nearly  all  that  remains  of  this  once  venerated  and  extensive 
foundation  of  Chertsey  Abbey. 

Almners*  Barns,  near  St.  Anne's  Hill,  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Almoners  of  Chertsey  Abbey,  and  was  for  a  long  period  occupied  by 
the  Wapshott  family,  who,  it  is  said,  "have  continued  to  cultivate  the 
same  spot  of  earth  from  generation  to  generation  ever  since  the  reign  of 
Alfred,  by  whom  the  farm  in  which  they  have  lived  was  granted  to 
Reginald  Wapshott,  their  ancestor."  That  the  'W^apshotts  were  resi- 
dents here  some  centuries  ago  is  traditionally  acknowledged;  and  a 
deed  proves  their  occupation  of  Almners'  Barns  upwards  of  five  hundred 
years  since.  Yet  these  worthy  tenants  were  expelled  the  farm  by  the 
Duke  of  York  exorbitantly  increasing  the  rent  —  an  act  of  much 
injustice. 

In  the  old  church  of  Chertsey  the  Curfew  is  still  regularly  tolled 
every  evening  in  the  winter  months  upon  the  Abbey  bell,  which  bears 
a  motto  in  Saxon  characters.  The  late  Albeit  Smith,  who  was  a  native 
of  Chertsey,  at  his  outset  in  literary  life,  wrote  a  pleasing  drama,  the 
action  of  whicli  was  laid  in  the  town  of  Chertsey  and  its  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  the  climax  of  the  piece  is  brought  about  by  the  agency  of 
the  bell.  The  performance  proved  very  popular.  In  the  opening  chapter 
of  the  story,  the  bell  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the  few  records  extant  of  the 
noble  monastery.  "  Its  motto  and  quaint  Saxon  letters  prove  its  anti- 
quity. It  probably  swung,  and  clanged,  and  echoed  fiom  the  turrets 
of  the  monastery  centuries  before  the  honest  Abbot  Rutherwick's  time 
—  it  might  have  assisted  to  chime  for  his  birth,  and  it  ushered  him  to 
the  grave  in  company  with  the  other  prelates  who  went  before  or  suc- 
ceeded him.  The  kingdom  changed  its  rulers ;  usurpers  rose  and  fell; 
war  followed  inaction,  and  peace  transplants  war ;  yet  still  the  old  bell 
kept  on  its  unchanging  song,  and  rang  for  the  conqueror  as  bravely  and 
lustily  as  it  had  before  welcomed  the  vanquished.  The  morning  soimdi 
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roused  the  hind  from  slumber  to  his  daily  toils  ;  and  at  evening  it  pealed 
out  the  solemn  curfew,  which  carried  its  voice  of  rest  far  over  the  broad 
expanse  of  wooded  hill  and  rich  pasture  that  then  surrounded  the 
monastery."    There  is  homely  pathos  in  tiiis  passage. 


Merton  Priory. 

In  the  village  of  Merton,  seated  on  the  river  Wandle,  a  Priory 
was  erected  of  timber  by  Gilbert  Norman.  This  was  in  11 15;  but 
about  two  years  afterwards  the  founder  \vas  induced  by  its  Prior, 
Baylc,  to  remove  the  establishment  to  another  site,  and  when  the  new 
house  was  finished,  the  Prior  and  his  brethren  (fifteen  in  number)  went 
thither  in  procession,  singing  "  Salve  dies."  In  1 121,  in  consideration  of 
one  hundred  pounds  in  silver,  and  six  marks  of  gold,  given  by  Gilbert 
Norman,  the  King  granted  the  entire  manor  of  Meretone,  with  all  its 
customs  and  privileges,  to  the  canons  here,  to  enable  them  to  construct 
a  church  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  &c.  About  1130,  the  Priory 
was  first  built  of  stone,  the  foundation  being  laid  with  great  solemnity 
by  Gilbert  himself,  the  Prior,  and  36  brethren :  the  buildings  were 
completed  in  1136. 

When  Hubert  de  Burgh,  the  principal  minister  of  Henry  III.,  lost 
the  favour  of  his  weak  and  prodigal  master,  and  had  been  accused  of 
high  crimes  and  misdemeanours,  he  fled  for  sanctuary  to  Merton 
Abbey ;  and  having  refused  to  quit  his  place  of  refuge,  the  church, 
after  being  ordered  to  attend  at  a  great  council  or  parliament  held  at 
Lambeth,  the  King  sent  letters  to  the  Mayor  of  London,  commanding 
him  to  proceed  to  Merton,  with  the  armed  citizens,  and  bring  Hubert 
before  him  either  alive  or  dead  ;  but  Henry  recalled  the  mandate,  and 
in  the  sequel  restored  him  to  favour.  Eventually,  however,  he  was  de- 
prived of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  accumulated  wealth,  and  passed 
the  concluding  years  of  his  life  at  his  manor  of  Banstead,  in  Surrey. 

^bout  four  years  after,  in  1236,  a  Parliament  or  National  Council 
WdS  held  at  Merton  Abbey,  when  the  famous  "  Statutes  of  Merton  " 
(the  most  ancient  body  of  laws  after  Magna  Charta)  were  enacted ;  and 
the  Prelacy  having  proposed  to  introduce  the  cmon  law,  to  supersede 
the  common  law  of  the  realm,  the  Barons  made  the  memorable  reply, 
"  Nolumui  leges  Anglta;  mutare," — "  We  will  not  alter  the  laws  of 
England." 

The  chronicles  of  Merton  Abbey,  which  are  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
at  Oxford,  c^"*iin  the  Ordination  of  William  of  Wykeham,  fur  the 
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government  of  this  convent.  One  of  the  statutes  prohibits  the  canoiw 
from  hunting,  or  keeping  dogs  for  that  sport,  within  the  walls  of  the 
Priory,  "  on  pain  of  being  restricted  to  a  diet  of  bread  and  ale,  during 
six  holidays."  The  punishments  are,  in  general,  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion ;  the  severest  being  a  compulsory  abstinence  from  all  food  but 
bread  and  water ;  and  the  slightest,  confinement  to  an  allowance  of 
bread,  ale,  and  pulse.  In  a  visitation  of  the  Priory  by  Henry  de  Wood- 
lock,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  the  canons  are  censured  for  not  attending 
mass,  and  for  going  about  with  bows  and  arrows ;  and  they  are 
menaced  with  punishment  by  restriction  of  food. 

Charters  of  new  donations,  confirmations  of  grants  of  lands  and 
privileges,  were  obtained  by  the  canons  of  Merton  from  eleven  sove- 
reigns; the  Prior  sat  in  Parliament  as  a  mitred  Abbot.  Thomas 
a  Docket,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  educated  in  the  Priory  school ; 
as  was  also  Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  Chancellor  of 
England,  the  illustrious  founder  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  who  was 
born  in  this  village,  and,  dying  in  1277,  was  buried  in  Rochester 
Cathedral. 

During  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Priory  was  used  as  a  garrison  ;  for  the 
Derby  House  Committee,  in  July,  1648,  were  ordered  by  Parliament, 
"  to  make  Farnham  Castle  indefensible,  and  to  secure  Merton  Abbey, 
and  other  places  of  strength  in  the  same  county."  Part  of  the  outer 
walls,  and  the  east  window  of  the  Abbey  chapel  remain  ;  and  several  of 
its  stalls  are  preserved  in  Beddington  Church.* 


*  Merton  became  the  residence  of  Lord  Nelson,  in  compliance  witli  whose 
wishes  a  small  estate  here  was  purchased  by  Lady  Hamilton,  in  1801,  about 
which  time  the  hero  contemplated  a  final  retirement  from  command.  Nelson 
lived  here  from  October,  1801,  until  May,  1803,  when  he  quitted  it  to  resume 
his  command  in  the  Mediterranean  :  prior  to  which  he  devised  his  capital 
messuage  at  Merton,  with  its  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  shrubbery,  canal, 
mote,  &c.,  to  Lady  Hamilton,  who  was  then  a  widow.  After  the  .-\dmiral  fell  at 
Trafalgar,  in  1805,  Lady  Hamilton  continued  to  reside  here,  with  Nelson's 
daughter,  Horatia,  until  about  1808,  wlien  she  was  compelled  by  her  necessities 
10  dispose  of  the  estate  ;  subsequently  the  house  was  pulled  down,  and  the  site 
was  built  upon. 
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Rochester  Castle. 

Rochester,  which  took  its  name  after  one  "  Plroffe,"  a  Saxon,  who 
built  his  "  ccaster,"  or  city,  here,  abolisliing  in  the  process  the  more 
expressive  and  appropriate  British  name  of  "  Dourbryf,"  or  "  Swift 
Stream."  The  most  important  natural  feature  of  the  place  is  the 
Medway,  which  flows  with  great  swiftness.  The  British  name  was 
Latinised  by  the  Romans  calling  it  Durobri-vu ,  or  Durobrivum.  The 
extent  of  the  old  walls  may  be  traced,  and  they  remain  picturesque 
ruins  in  many  places,  making  flower  gardens  and  walks  for  the  adjoin- 
ing houses.  Its  natural  advantages  made  Rochester  a  great  fighting 
place,  giving  it  the  name  of  "  the  Kentishmen's  Castle,"  under  all  its 
masters — Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  Normans.  Until  the  time  of 
Edward  IV.,  its  Castle  and  walls  were  constantly  in  need  of  repair, 
all  his  royal  predecessors  besieging  or  defending  the  city  by  turns. 

Rochester  Castle,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Anglo-Norman 
architecture  in  the  kingdom,  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Medway, 
being  built  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  with  its  principal  tower  so  situated 
as  to  command  both  the  river  and  adjacent  country.  It  is  attributed 
to  Caesar,  but  erroneously ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Britons, 
fi'om  their  experience  of  the  importance  of  this  passage  over  the  Med- 
way, might  erect  some  fortification  to  secure  it  after  the  Romans  had 
retired  to  the  Continent ;  and  when  the  legions  again  arrived,  in  the 
time  of  Claudius,  under  the  command  of  A.  Piautius,  they  mright  im- 
prove it  to  a  regular  fort  or  Castle ;  for  such  a  place  there  certainly 
was,  since  both  Durobfivis  (or  Rochester)  is  mentioned  as  a  Roman 
station,  and  the  Ron^-an  way  certainly  led  across  the  river  Medway, 
near  this  place. 

This  appears  more  certain  from  the  great  variety  of  Roman  coins 
which  have  frequently  been  found  here — viz.,  of  the  Emperors  Ves- 
pasian, Trajan,  Adrianus,  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Maximus, 
Aurelianus,  Constantius,  Constantine  the  Great,  and  others.  All 
these  have  been  found  in  the  ruins  of  the  Castle. 

This  fort  or  Castle  might  also  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  time  of  Uske, 
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State  Apartments,  showing  the  Norman  Architecture. 
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King  of  Kent,  about  the  year  480 ;  for  it  is  certain  there  was  a  fortress 
here  in  765,  when  Egbert,  King  of  Kent,  gave  a  certain  portion  of 
land  to  the  church  lying  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle  of  Rochester ; 
and  in  the  year  855,  Ethelwulf,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  gave  a 
house  and  lands  to  one  Dunne  (his  minister),  that  were  situate  to  the 
south  of  the  Castle. 

The  Castle,  of  which  thei'e  are  fine  remains,  was  built  about  the 
year  1088,  by  Gundulph,  a  monk  of  Bee,  in  Normandy,  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  and  the  most  celebrated  architect  of  his  age.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  was  on  the  north-east,  which  was  defended  by  a  tower 
gateway,  probably  designed  to  command  the  passage  of  Rochester 
Bridge,  with  outworks  at  the  sides,  a  remaining  part  of  which  has 
fallen.  From  this  entrance  is  an  easy  descent  into  the  city,  formed  of 
two  arches  turned  over  the  Castle  ditch.  But  the  chief  attraction  is 
the  noble  tower  which  stands  in  the  south-east  angle  of  the  Castle, 
and  is  so  lofty  as  to  be  seen  distinctly  at  twenty  miles  distance.  This 
tower  was  rebuilt  in  the  place  of  the  original  square  one  destroyed 
when  King  John  besieged  and  took  the  fortress. 

In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Kent  was  the  scene  of  Civil  War,  in 
which  Rochester  and  its  Castle  were  defended  on  behalf  of  Odo, 
Bishop  of  Baicux,  to  whom  the  fortress  belonged.  King  Rufus,  who 
was  not  deficient  in  courage,  finding  his  subjects  lukewarm  in  his 
support,  proclaimed  that  whosoever  would  not  be  reported  a  tiUhig 
(ninny,  or  fool),  should  repair  to  the  siege  of  Rochester.  This  ex- 
pedient had  the  desired  effect ;  for  the  youth,  abhorring  the  above 
reproachful  name,  flocked  to  the  King's  standard,  and  he  soon  took 
the  town  and  closely  besieged  the  Castle  for  six  weeks,  without 
making  much  progress,  but  a  contagious  distemper  breaking  out,  the 
besieged  offered  to  capitulate.  Rufus,  however,  would  grant  them  no 
terms  for  a  time ;  at  length,  through  the  persuasion  and  entreaties  of 
his  nobles,  he  permitted  the  besieged  to  march  out  with  their  horses 
and  arms,  and  to  leave  the  kingdom  with  the  forfeiture  of  their 
estates ;  but  Odo  he  sent  a  prisoner  to  Tunbridge  Castle,  and  after- 
wards, on  condition  of  his  leaving  the  country,  gave  him  his  liberty. 

The  Castle  received  considerable  damage  by  this  siege  ;  and  perhaps 
the  Prior  and  Bishop  Gundulph  might  have  been  somewhat  tardy  in 
their  allegiance  to  Rufiis ;  at  least  the  King  entertained  suspicions  of 
that  nature,  and  made  it  a  pretence  to  extort  money  from  them,  for  he 
refused  to  confinn  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Hadenham,  in  Buckingham- 
ehire,  given  to  the  see  of  Rochester  by  the  then  archbishop,  Lanfranc: 
but  being  entreated  by  Robert  Fitz  Hamon  and  Henry  Earl  of  Wai-wick, 
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the  King  consented,  on  condition  that  Gundulph  should  expend  60/.  in 
repairing  the  injuries  which  the  Castle  had  suffered  by  the  siege,  and 
make  other  necessary  additions. 

Gundulph  accordingly  repaired  the  walls,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  great  square  tower.  He  died  about  twelve  years  after  it  was  begun, 
leaving  it  unfinished;  but  it  has  ever  since  been  called  Gundulph's  Tower. 
It  is  quadrangular,  about  seventy  feet  square  at  the  base ;  the  walls  are 
in  general  twelve  feet  thick.  Adjoining  to  the  east  angle  of  this  tower 
is  a  small  one,  about  two-thirds  the  height  of  the  large  tower,  and  about 
twenty-eight  feet  square.  The  grand  entrance  was  into  this  small  tower 
by  a  noble  flight  of  steps,  through  an  arched  gateway,  adorned  with 
curious  fretwork.  At  this  entrance  was  a  drawbridge,  under  which 
was  the  common  entrance  into  the  lower  apartments  of  the  great  tower. 
These  lower  apartments  are  dark  and  gloomy.  They  are  divided  by 
a  partition  wall  five  feet  thick,  which  partition  is  continued  to  the  top. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  are  several  narrow  openings  for  light  and 
air ;  there  are  also  arches  in  the  partition  wall  by  which  one  room  com- 
municated with  the  other.  These  apartments  were  designed  for  store- 
rooms. 

In  the  partition  wall,  in  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  a  well,  neatly 
wrought  in  the  walls ;  which  well  ascends  through  all  the  stories  to  the 
top  of  the  tower,  and  has  a  communication  with  every  floor. 

On  the  north-east  side  within  the  tower  is  a  small  arched  doorway, 
through  which  is  a  descent  by  steps  into  a  vault  under  the  small  tower: 
here  seems  to  have  been  the  prison  and  melancholy  abode  of  the  state 
criminals  confined  in  the  fortress. 

The  top  of  the  great  tower  is  about  ninety-three  feet  from  the  ground, 
round  which  is  a  battlement  seven  feet  high,  with  embrasures.  At  each 
angle  is  a  tower  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  floors  and  battlements 
above  them :  the  whole  height  of  these  towers  is  about  one  hundred  and 
twelve  feet  from  the  ground.  There  is  in  the  tower  of  the  Castle  wall 
near  the  bridge  a  fimnel  or  space  in  the  wall,  open  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  the  secret  conveyance  of 
provisions  from  the  river  into  the  Castle. 

There  are  fire-places  to  the  rooms,  which  have  semicircular  chimney, 
pieces ;  the  arches  of  which,  in  the  principal  rooms,  are  ornamented 
similarly.  The  smoke  was  not  conveyed  off  through  funnels  ascending 
to  the  top  of  the  tower,  but  through  small  holes  left  for  that  purpose  in 
the  outer  wall  near  to  each  fire-place  About  mid-way  as  you  ascend 
to  the  next  floor,  there  is  a  narrow  arched  passage  or  gallery  in  the  main 
wall,  quite  round  the  tower. 
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The  tower  being  finished,  the  first  circumstance  on  record  is  the 
imprisonment  of  Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  natural  son  of  Henry  !• 
This  great  man  was  general  and  counsellor  to  Matilda  in  her  opposition 
to  King  Stephen;  and  in  the  year  114 1  was  taken  prisoner  at  Win- 
chester, after  he  had  by  his  gallantry  effected  the  escape  of  his  sister 
Matilda.  He  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  William  de  Ypre,  who 
probably  was  castellan  of  Rochester  Castle  at  that  time,  for  he  sent  him 
a  close  prisoner  to  this  fortress.  King  Stephen,  at  the  same  time,  was 
in 'confinement  by  Matilda:  and  very  soon  after  the  captivity  of  the 
Earl,  the  King  was  exchanged  for  him. 

The  Castle  was  given  in  custody  to  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury 
by  Henry  I.  in  1 126,  but  the  clergy  did  not  keep  it  long  ;  for  about 
the  year  1163,  Thomas  Becket,  among  the  many  insults  with  which  he 
treated  his  sovereign  King  Henry  \\.,  accused  him  with  having  unjustly 
deprived  him  of  the  Castle  of  Rochester,  which  had  been  formerly  an- 
nexed to  the  archbishopric. 

In  the  troubled  reign  of  King  John,  William  de  Albini  bravely  de- 
fended Rochester  Castle  for  three  months  against  him :  during  the  siege 
the  garrison  in  the  Castle  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  that  they 
ate  all  their  horses.  At  length  the  fortress  surrendered,  when  all  the 
soldiers,  except  the  cross-bow  men,  were  ordered  by  King  John  to  be 
hung.  In  1216,  Louis,  Dauphin  of  France,  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
near  Sandwich,  in  order  to  assist  the  Barons,  and  took  the  Castle  of 
Rochester,  after  a  short  siege ;  but  after  his  retreat,  and  the  death  of 
King  John,  it  again  submitted  to  the  Crown. 

In  the  contest  between  Henry  III.  and  his  Barons,  in  1264,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  made  a  furious  assault  on  the  Castle ; 
after  a  siege  of  seven  days  he  retired,  leaving  a  few  forces  to  continue 
the  siege,  but  these  were  soon  slain  or  put  to  flight. 

Edward  IV.  repaired  the  walls  of  this  Castle  ;  from  that  period  they 
were  left  to  decay.  In  the  next  century,  the  fortress  rested  among  the 
manors  of  the  Crown,  until  James  I.,  1610,  granted  it  with  all  its  ser- 
vices annexed,  to  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  whose  descendants  demolishicl 
the  interior  for  the  sake  of  the  timber  ;  the  walls  defy  destruction,  it 
is  now  the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey. 

The  points  most  observable  are,  the  well,  and  its  contrivances  for 
supplying  every  floor;  the  ornamented  arched  gateway ;  the  semicir- 
cular fire-places  in  almost  every  story;  the  columns  and  arches  of  th. 
chapel  on  the  second  story ;  and  the  Titanesque  massiveness  of  the 
walls,  generally  twelve  feet  in  thickness,  which  make  modern  buildin;ct 
mere  doll-houses  of  pigmy  children.    From  the  fioor,  at  one  vie«r,  the 
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whole  height  of  the  interior,  with  its  five  stories,  appears.  The  space 
enclosed  by  the  walls  of  the  Castle  was  about  300  feet  square.  A  ditch, 
broad  and  deep,  surrounded  three  sides,  the  Medway  protecting  the 
fourth.  An  ancient  Castle  was  a  sort  of  armed  town  on  a  small  scale, 
with  all  kinds  of  provision  for  feasting,  residence,  fighting,  praying ;  and 
Rochester  still  retains  enough  of  its  characteristic  features  to  enable  us 
to  identify  many  of  its  parts. 

In  the  venerable  ruins  of  this  fortress  the  inhabitants  of  Roches- 
ter have  long  felt  an  interest,  in  which  the  whole  country  may  now 
be  said  to  participate ;  since,  under  the  shadow  of  those  walls,  in 
a  house  situate  in  the  garden  on  which  the  tower  abuts,  was  born  a 
successor  of  Lanfranc,  whose  praise  is  now  in  all  the  churches. 

Much  land  in  Kent  and  other  counties  is  held  of  this  Castle,  whose 
tenure  is  perfect  Castle  guard ;  for  on  St.  Andrew's  day,  old  style,  a 
banner  is  hung  out  at  the  house  of  the  receiver  of  the  rents ;  and  every 
tenant  wlio  does  not  then  discharge  his  proper  rent,  is  liable  to  have  it 
doubled  on  the  turn  of  every  tide  in  the  adjacent  river,  during  the  time 

it  remains  unpaid. 

» 

Richborough  Castle. 

This  ancient  maritime  station,  supposed  to  be  the  first  that  was 
formed  in  the  island,  is  situate  near  Sandwich.  It  is  one  of  the  noblest 
Roman  remains  in  the  country.  It  was  the  usual  place  of  communica- 
tion with  the  Continent,  and  guarded  one  mouth  of  the  Channel 
which  then  insulated  Thanet.  The  site  of  the  Castle  is  a  kind  of  pro- 
montory of  high  ground,  projecting  into  the  marshes.  "  Time,"  says 
Camden,  "  has  devoured  every  trace  of  it,  and  to  teach  us  that  cities 
are  as  perishable  as  men,  it  is  now  a  com-field,  where,  when  the  corn 
is  grown  up,  one  may  see  the  traces  of  the  streets  intersecting  each 
other ;  for,  wherever  the  streets  have  run  the  corn  grows  thin.  The 
site  of  the  city  discovers  evidences  of  its  antiquity  in  Roman  coins  of 
gold  and  silver." 

The  area  within  the  walls  is  five  acres.  The  walls  (that  eastward 
has  disappeared)  are  flanked  with  projecting  round  towers  at  the  angles, 
and  by  intermediate  circular  towers.  There  is  a  large  opening  in  the 
west  wall,  and  a  narrower  one  in  the  north  wall.  The  walls  were 
built  of  blocks  of  chalk  and  stone,  and  faced  on  both  sides  with 
square  blocks  of  stone,  banded  at  intervals  with  double  rows  of 
large  flat  tiles.  The  walls,  to  the  height  of  six  feet,  are  1 1  feet  3  inches 
thick,  9bove  that  height   they  are    iq  feet  8  inch^    The  ^;rcates< 
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height  of  the  wall  is  23  feet.  Near  the  Castle  are  the  remains  ot  a 
Roman  circular  amphitheatre,  of  about  70  yards  diameter.  Such  was 
part  of  the  system  adopted  by  our  conquerors  for  the  defence  of  the 
seaboard. 

It  is  stated  that  there  has  been  discovered  under  Richborough  Castle 
a  subterraneous  passage,  which  has  been  cleared  to  a  considerable 
distance,  some  six  feet  high  and  three  feet  broad,  besides  passages 
leading  therefrom  in  other  directions.  The  walls  and  roof  of  the  ex- 
cavated portion  are  described  as  lined  with  rough  stones  and  flints. 


RecLilver. 


The  wide  estuary  which  formerly  separated  the  Isle  of  Thanet  fi-om 
the  main  land  was,  in  the  Roman  times,  an  important  haven,  as  well 
as  the  general  passage  for  shipping  between  the  Downs  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames.  The  two  stations,  or  Castles,  which  guardetl  the 
opposite  entrances  to  tiiis  port  were  named  Regulbium,  now  Reculver, 
and  Rutupium,  or  Richborough  (just  described),  near  Sandwich. 
Reculver  must  have  been  the  first  watch-tower  seen  on  the  Kentish 
coast  by  ships  sailing  out  of  the  Tliames.  The  Castle  also  commands 
a  view,  not  only  of  the  open  sea,  but  of  the  mouths  of  the  Thames 
and  Medway,  on  which  account  it  was  used  as  a  watch-tower  and  a 
lighthouse.  The  antiquity  of  Reculver  is  attested  by  the  variety  and 
abundance  of  Roman  remains  d'scovered  tliere.  The  northern 
station  has  been  partly  washed  away  by  the  sea.  The  Church 
of  Reculver,  which  forms  a  well  known  sea-mark,  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  station.  Richborough,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  de- 
serted by  the  waves,  and  is  now  considerably  within  the  land. 

On  the  subjugation  of  Kent  by  the  Saxons,  Regulbium  {Raculf-cestre) 
became  a  principal  seat  of  the  Saxon  Kings ;  and  hither  King  Ethel- 
bert  retired  with  his  Court  after  his  conversion  to  Christianity  by 
St.  Augustine,  when  he  granted  his  Palace  at  Canterbury  to  the  monks 
for  the  site  of  the  Priory  of  Christchurch.  In  the  next  century  it 
obtained  the  name  of  Raculf-minstre,  from  a  Benedictine  Abbey, 
founded  here  by  Bapa,  a  priest  and  noble,  to  whom  some  lands  were 
given  for  the  purpose  by  King  Egbert,  in  atonement  for  the  murder 
of  his  two  nephews.  Afterwards,  in  the  year  949,  Reculver  wai 
granted  by  King  Edred,  in  thtTpr^'nce  of  Qiieen  Edgiva,  his  mother, 
and  Archbishop  Odo,  to  the  Monastery  of  Christchurch,  Canterbury; 
but  before  the  Norman  Goncjuest  the  Society  was  dissolved  or  removed 
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As  the  sea  continued  to  encroach  upon  the  shore,  and  tne  estuary  to 
be  filled  up,  there  can  he  little  doubt  but  that  the  once  extensive  and 
populous  town,  Reculver.  was  gradually  deserted  ;  and  all  that  remain 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  station,  ami  the  desecrated  walls  of  the  church. 
This  was  thought  to  have  belonged  to  the  Abbey,  but  the  architecture 
is  of  a  much  eailier  period.  The  spires,  136  feet  high,  were  poeti- 
cally termed  "sisters,"  from  a  popular  tradition  of  their  having  been 
built  at  the  expense  of  two  sisters.  They  are  now  deplorably  dila- 
pidated. The  remains  of  Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  King  of  Kent, 
were  interred  in  the  first  church  erected  on  the  spot. 

Of  late  years,  Reculver  Castle  has  been  explored  by  Mr.  Roach 
Smith,  whose  investigations  have  thrown  a  new  light  upon  the  inquiry. 
The  work  is  manifestly  Roman:  the  chancel  arch  was  triple,  resting 
upon  two  columns,  and  they  were  of  Roman  brick.  It  has  been  .asked 
by  an  able  critical  writer,  "  Is  it  a  church  built  out  of  some  Roman 
building,  which,  even  in  its  ruined  state,  was  capable  of  being  adapted 
to  such  a  purpose ;  or  was  it  simply  a  church  built,  after  the  conversion 
of  the  Kentishmen,  by  the  Roman  missionaries  in  the  Roman  manner  ? 
The  work,  though  Roman,  cannot  be  called  classic.  It  may  be  work 
of  the  very  latest  Roman  days,  or  even  of  Welshmen  left  to  their  own 
skill  after  Honorius  had  withdrawn  his  legions.  Or  it  may  be  the 
work  of  the  earliest  Christian  Englishmen  and  their  instructors.  In 
either  case  it  bears  witness  to  no  continuous  Roman  traditions,  such  as 
meet  the  incjuirer  at  every  step  of  a  journey  through  a  Romance- 
sjieaking  land." 


Stutfall  Castle. 

This  is  the  modem  appellation  of  the  remains,  at  Stutfall,  of  the 
Roman  fortress  Lemanis,  between  '\^'^est  Hythe  and  the  village  of 
Lymne,  and  having  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  The  high  road,  which 
appears  to  follow  the  Roman  road  from  Canterbury,  goes  almost  straight 
to  Lymne.  Suddenly  you  see  the  vast  champaign  of  the  Romney  Marshes, 
the  British  Channel,  and  the  coast  of  France.  This  tract  of  land  in 
times  past  has  been  subject  to  many  geological  changes,  but  is  now 
thoroughly  subjugated  by  the  hand  of  man ;  and  is  computed  to  contain 
about  56,000  acres,  including  the  shingle  banks  at  Dengeness  and  Hythe, 
which  may  be  estimated  at  10,000  acres.  It  is  intersected  with  dykes 
and  roads,  and  every  part  is  in  high  cultivation  as  pasture  or  arable  land, 
chiefly  the  former,  upon  which  at  least  300,000  sheep  are  lustained,  and 
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numel  oils  herds  of  cattle.  The  ocean  itself  is  curbed  by  a  strong  mural 
defence,  called  the  Dymchurch  Wall.  Immediately  beneath  the  spot 
where  the  visitor  is  supposed  to  stand  was  the  Portus  Lemanis,  one  ot 
the  great  harbours  of  Roman  Britain  ;  but  the  name  and  position  are 
all  that  history  has  left  us  of  a  place  through  which  for  some  centuries 
poured  a  stream  of  communication  between  Britain  and  Gaul,  and  which 
shared  with  Rutupiie  the  honour  of  sheltering  the  Roman  fleet.  The 
port  is  now  no  more ;  but  from  the  elevation  of  Lymne  the  eye  can 
still  trace  the  line  of  its  sea  margin.  It  is  remarkable,  that  at  the  time 
of  the  former  panic,  at  the  apprehended  invasion  by  Napoleon,  when  the 
military  canal  was  cut,  and  Martello  towers  at  an  incredible  expense 
were  erected  along  the  coast,  the  surveyors  considered  the  site  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Tortus  Lemanis  as  by  far  the  most  advantageous  point 
for  the  enemy's  landing.  Opposite,  and  to  the  south-west  of  Lymne,  at 
the  time  when  the  Portus  Lemanis  existed,  the  land  must  have  stretched 
to  a  very  considerable  distance  beyond  the  present  sea  boundary,  pro- 
bably a  mile  at  least ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  tract 
now  submerged,  as  well  as  the  entire  district  now  known  as  theRomney 
Marshes,  was  cultivated  and  peopled  by  the  Romans. 

The  destruction  of  the  fortress  has  been  assigned  to  land-slips,  such  as 
the  coast  of  Kent  is  subject  to.  and  subsidences  of  the  earth,  occasioned 
by  land-springs  acting  upon  the  clay,  which,  being  forced  out  from  its 
bed,  leaves  the  overlying  sandstone  without  support,  and,  inconsecjuence, 
it  gives  way,  and  slides  down.  Some  attribute  its  overthrow  to  the 
Saxons;  but  it  is  more  likely  attributable  to  an  earthcjuake.  In  1728, 
a  piece  of  land  to  the  west  of  the  castrum  sank  40  feet.  Tlie  subsidence 
took  place  in  the  night-time,  and  it  was  so  imperceptible,  that  the 
inmates  of  a  fann-house  situate  upon  the  sunken  ground  did  not  know 
what  had  happened  until  the  morning.  A  penny  of  Kadgar,  found  at 
the  depth  of  two  feet,  and  also  some  iron  prick-spurs,  suggest  that  the 
castrum  may  have  been  partially  tenanted  for  some  centuries  after  the 
Romans  had  abandoned  it.  There  is  no  record  of  the  period  when  the 
great  land-slip  took  place,  but  it  has  been  suggested  before  the  Con- 
quest, since  Lanfranc  used  the  facing  stones  of  the  castrum  for  building 
the  Castle  and  Church  which  stand  upon  the  brow  of  the  cliff. 

The  excavations  of  these  curious  remains  were  commencetl  in  i850i 
by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  w  ho  has  presented  to  the  subscribei-s  to  the  exca- 
vations a  very  interesting  Report,  with  ex|>lanatory  engravings,  showing 
how  portions  of  the  wall,  and  tower,  and  gates  fell,  or  overtoppled,  and 
ehowing  the  house  in  the  area  of  the  fortress;  also,  fragments  of 
inscribed  tiles,  an  altar,  bronze  bracelet,  fine  red  pottery,  a  Saxon  pin, 
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ring,  and  chain,  jewellery,  variegated  glass,  and  coins  of  Carausius 
and  Allectus. 

Hever  Castle  and  Anne  Boleyn. 

At  the  distance  of  a  tourist's  walk  from  Edenbridge  and  Penshurst, 
in  a  pleasant  nook  of  the  county  of  Kent,  stands  Hever  Castle — of  little 
architectural  extent  or  pretension,  but  in  its  associations  one  of  the  most 
popular  and  interesting  of  our  historical  houses.  It  was  anciently  the 
seat  of  a  family  of  the  same  name,  but  is  more  endeared  to  memory  as 
the  paternal  abode  of  the  ill-fated  Anne  Boleyn.  It  is  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  domestic  fortress,  and  was  erected  by  William  de  Hever,  a 
NoiTnan  baron,  who,  under  Edward  III.,  obtained  the  King's  licence  to 
embattle  his  manor-house,  and  to  have  liberty  of  free  warren  within 
this  demesne.  His  two  daughters  and  co-heiresses  conveyed  it  in  mar- 
riage to  the  families  of  Cobham  and  Brocas ;  the  former,  who  had 
acquired  the  whole  by  purchase,  afterwards  sold  the  entire  estate  to 
Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn,  a  wealthy  mercer  of  London,  Lord  Mayor  of  that 
city  in  the  thirty-seventh  of  Henry  VI.,  and  great-grandfather  to  Anne 
Boleyn,  a  Queen  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  mother  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

The  family  of  Boleyn,  or  BuUen,  originally  of  French  extraction,  was 
transplanted  to  England  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  settled  in 
Norfolk,  where  they  resided  for  three  centuries,  maintaining  their  rank 
and  influence  among  the  provincial  gentry,  till  Sir  Geoffrey  Boleyn, 
amidst  the  conflicts  of  York  and  Lancaster,  exchanged  the  pastimes  of 
hawking  and  hunting  for  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  amassed  great 
wealth,  and  was  invested  with  the  knighthood,  whilst  his  children  inter- 
married with  noble  families.  Sir  Geoffrey  also  purchased  the  manor 
of  Blickling  from  Sir  John  Falstaff.  His  son.  Sir  William  Boleyn,  was 
equally  fortunate  with  his  father,  and  more  aspiring :  he  proved  a  suc- 
cessful courtier,  and  his  most  sanguine  expectations  were  more  than 
realized  by  the  subsequent  union  of  his  son  Thomas  with  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  a  nobleman  in  whom  high  'ank  was 
exalted  by  chivalrous  valour,  munificent  liberality,  and  refineo  taste. 
Sir  Thomas  did  not,  however,  obtain  preferment  till  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. ;  and  he  appears  to  have  passed  that  interval  at  Roch- 
ford  Hall,  in  Essex,  where,  in  1507,  his  wife  gave  birth  to  the  celebrated 
Anne,  the  scene  of  whose  infancy  is  still  shown  to  the  curious  inquirer, 
and  many  traditional  stories  are  related.  Such  is  Miss  Bengcr's  state- 
ment ;  but  Blickling  Hall,  in  Norfolk,  also  the  scat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Boleyn,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  Anne.    A  tradition  was 
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related  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  was  believed  by 
the  vulgar  to  be  doomed  annually,  on  a  certain  night  in  the  year,  to 
drive  for  a  period  of  looo  years,  a  coach  drawn  by  four  headless  horse*, 
over  a  circuit  of  twelve  bridges  in  that  vicinity.  These  are  Aylsham, 
Burgh,  Oxnead,  Buxton,  Coltishall,  the  two  Meyton  bridges,  Wrex- 
ham, and  four  others.  Sir  Thomas  carries  his  head  under  his  arm, 
and  flames  issue  from  his  mouth.  Few  rustics  were  hardy  enough  to 
be  found  loitering  on  or  near  these  bridges  on  that  night ;  and  an  infor- 
mant averred,  that  he  himself  was,  on  one  occasion,  hailed  by  this 
fiendish  apparition,  and  asked  to  open  a  gate,  but  "  he  wam't  such  a 
fool  as  to  turn  his  head  ;  and  well  a'  didn't,  for  Sir  Thomas  passed  him 
full  gallop  like;"  and  he  heard  a  voice  which  told  him  that  he  (Sir 
Thomas)  had  no  power  to  hurt  such  as  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  re- 
quests, but  that  had  he  stopped  he  would  have  carried  him  off.  The 
informant  adds,  that  he  had  never  found  but  one  person  who  had  ever 
actually  seen  the  phantom. — A'o/w  and  Queries,  No.  29. 

To  return  to  Hever.  On  the  death  of  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  K.G., 
Earl  of  Wiltshire  and  Ormoiid,  and  father  of  Anne,  Henry  seized  this 
estate  in  right  of  his  own  wife ;  and  aftenvards  enlarged  it  by  pur- 
chases from  others  of  her  family  ;  or,  as  Miss  Benger  states,  "  Henry, 
with  matchless  cupidity,  claimed  it  in  right  of  a  wife,  for  whom, 
previous  to  her  wedding,  he  had  been  divorced."  The  next  possessor 
was  Lady  Anne  of  Cleves,  who,  after  her  divorce,  had  settled  on  her 
this  and  other  manors  for  life,  so  long  as  she  should  remain  in  the 
kingdom.  She  made  Hever  Castle  her  general  place  of  residence,  and  died 
here  in  1557,  3  and  4  year  of  the  reign  of  Philip  and  Mary,  at  which  time 
the  estate  was  sold  by  Commissioners  authorized  by  the  Crown  to  Sir 
Edward  Waldegrave,  chamberlain  to  the  Queen's  household ;  who  on 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  divested  of  all  his  employments  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  died  in  1561.  From  his  family  the 
manors  passed  to  the  Humphreys,  and  finally,  to  the  Malleys,  in 
Sussex.* 

The  Castle,  as  we  now  see  it,  is  a  mass  of  buildings,  with  buttresses, 


•  Much  of  the  property  left  l)y  Alderman  Roleyne  (the  Queen's  grandfather), 
was  situated  in  Kent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  estates  a  worthy  inn- 
keeper, indignant  at  the  treatment  of  his  old  master's  relative,  altered  his  sign 
from  "  The  Uoleyne  Arms"  to  " The  Boleyne  liutchered."  Queen  Elizabeth, 
they  say,  who  took  every  means  to  hush  up  her  mother's  sorrows  and  end,  in« 
duced  the  host  to  amend  it  into  the  "Bull  and  Butcher,"  which  henceforth 
became  a  popular  sign  throughout  all  England. — Historical  Rcmiuiscenres  of 
the  City  of  London  and  Us  Livery  Companiu.  By  Thomas  ArundeU,  B.  D, 
1869. 
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square  towers,  embrasures,  square  headed  windows,  and  a  watered  moat, 
the  latter  being  supplied  by  the  river  Eden.  The  principal  front  consists 
of  an  entrance  flanked  by  towers:  it  is  embattled  and  strongly  maehi- 
colated,  and  defended  by  a  portcullis  and  two  thick  oaken  doors,  im- 
mediately l)ehind  which  are  two  guard-rooms.  A  broad  avenue  of 
solid  masonry  leads  straight  to  a  second  portcullis,  and  this  again  to  a 
third,  occupying  altogether  the  whole  depth  of  the  Castle.  These 
gates  lead  into  a  spacious  courtyard  formed  of  three  sides  of  the  house 
built  in  the  early  Tudor  style,  and  on  the  fourth  by  the  Castle.  The 
great  dining-room,  now  used  as  a  kitchen,  contains  a  portion  of  the 
original  Boleyn  furniture ;  but  the  room  visited  with  the  greatest 
curiosity  is  that  known  as  Anne  Boleyn's  bedchamber,  beautifully 
panelled,  and  containing  the  original  furniture,  as  chairs,  tables,  muni- 
ment-chest, and  Anne's  bed.  Here,  too,  is  a  pair  of  elegant  and- 
irons, bearing  the  royal  initials  H.A.,  and  surmounted  with  a  royal 
crown.  A  door  in  one  of  the  corners  of  the  room  opens  into  a  strong 
dark  cell.  The  great  staircase  communicates  with  various  chambers, 
wainscoted  with  small  oaken  panelling,  and  a  gallery  the  whole  length 
of  the  building,  with  three  recesses  :  in  one  of  them  it  is  said  Henry,  on 
one  of  his  visits,  received  the  congratulations  of  his  gentry ;  and  he 
is  said  to  have  used  it  as  a  council-chamber.  This  gallery  has  a  curiously 
ornamented  ceiling  in  stucco.  The  windows  of  the  staircase  display 
several  heraldic  shields  in  painted  glass,  collected  from  different  parts  of 
the  Castle,  charged  with  the  arms  and  alliances  of  the  Boleyns,  &c. 
At  the  upper  end  of  the  gallery,  part  of  the  floor  lifts  up  and  discovers 
a  narrow,  gloomy  descent,  leading  as  far  as  the  moat,  and  called  the 
dungeon. 

Presuming  the  reader  to  be  familiar  with  the  outline  of  the  tragical 
story  of  Anne  Boleyn,  we  may  proceed  to  detail  that  period  of  her 
life  which  she  passed  at  Hevcr.  Her  father,  Sir  Thomas  Boleyn,  was 
the  representative  of  an  ancient  line  in  Norfolk,  which  had  in  three  des- 
cents been  allied  to  the  noblest  families  in  England ;  he  was  afterwards 
created  Viscount  Rochford  and  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  Anne's  m.other 
was  Lady  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Anne 
was  born  in  the  year  i.f'jOy,  and  in  her  childhood  accompanied  Mary, 
the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  to  France,  where  she  remained  in  the  court 
of  that  Queen  aod  of  her  successor,  the  wife  of  Francis  I.,  for  many 
years.  She  was  afterwards  attachetl  to  the  household  of  the  Duchess 
of  Alen5on.  Anne,  to  English  Ix-auty  added  the  lively  charms  of  foreign 
manner.  Viscount  Chateaubriand  describes  her  as  "  rivalling  Venus." 
It  is  most  probable  that  she  was  present  at  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  af 
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Gold,  where  Henry  might  have  been  smitten  by  her  charms.  The  time 
of  her  return  from  France  is  doubtful,  but  is  placed  in  1527,  when  her 
father  was  sent  in  an  embassy  to  France.  At  tliat  time  she  became  a 
maid  of  honour  to  Qiieen  Katherine,  the  wife  of  Henry  VHI.,  and  was 
receiving  the  addresses  of  Lord  Percy,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.  If  the  assertion  of  Henry  VIII.  is  to  be  credited,  he 
had  long  entertained  scruples  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  his  marriage 
with  his  brother's  widow  ;  and  had  attributed  to  the  violation  of  God's 
law  the  premature  death  of  all  his  children  by  Katherine,  excepting  the 
Princess  Mary.  The  most  charitable  and  credulous,  however,  cannot 
abstain  fi-om  remarking  that  the  moment  of  his  proceeding  openly  to 
annul  the  marriage  was  identical  with  the  commencement  of  his  addresses 
to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  fiat  a  similar  coincidence  marks  the  catastrophe 
of  this  unhappy  woman.  A  letter  from  the  King  to  her  in  1528  alludes 
to  his  having  been  one  whole  year  struck  with  the  dart  of  love,  and  her 
engagement  with  Lord  Percy  was  at  this  time  broken  off  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Wolsey,  in  whose  household  that  nobleman  was  brought  up. 
After  this  malicious  interference  Anne  retired  to  Hevcr,  but  she  kept 
lip  a  correspondence  with  Henry  by  letters :  some  of  the  King's  letters 
to  her  are  still  extant  in  the  library  of  the  Vatican.  Although  not  con- 
si  stent  with  the  delicacy  of  expression  usual  in  these  days,  they  show 
unquestionably  that  Anne  Boleyn  was  the  beloved,  not  the  mistress  of  the 
King.  The  crafty  Cardinal  having  first  prevailed  on  the  Earl  of  North- 
umberland to  forbid  his  son's  marriage  with  Anne,  succeeded  in  per- 
suading Sir  Thomas  Boleyn  to  withdraw  her  from  the  Court.  Anne 
was  little  aware  of  the  real  source  of  her  disappointment,  which  was,  in 
truth,  the  unholy  passion  of  Henry.  She,  on  the  other  hand,  attributed 
it  exclusively  to  Wolsey 's  malice ;  and  she  protested,  with  an  im- 
petuosity which  fatally  for  herself  she  never  learnt  to  control,  that  she 
would  some  day  find  the  me.ms  to  requite  the  injury. 

From  the  diary  of  Margaret,  Sir  Thomas  More's  eldest  daughter,  we 
gain  a  glimpse  of  Henry,  as  he  was  to  be  seen  in  1524.  Margaret  More 
says  her  mother  "  calls  him  a  fine  man  ;  he  is,  indeed,  big  enough,  and 
like  to  become  too  big,  with  long  slits  of  eyes  that  gaze  freelie  on  all, 
as  who  should  say,  '  Who  dare  let  or  hinder  us  ? '  His  brow  betokens 
sense  and  frankness,  his  eyebrows  are  supercilious,  and  his  cheeks  puffy ; 
a  rolling,  straddling  gait,  and  abrupt  speech."  And,  in  1528,  "  Mistress 
Anne  is  not  there  (at  Court)  at  present;  indeed, she  is  now  always  hang- 
ing about  Court,  and  followeth  somewhat  too  literallie  the  Scripture 
injunction  to  Solomon's  spouse — to  forget  her  father's  house.  The  Knig 
likes  well  enow  to  be  compared  with  Solomon  ;  but  Mistress  Anuc  ii 
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not  his  spouse  yet,  nor  ever  will  be,  I  hope.     Flattery  and  Frenchified 
habits  have  spoilt  her,  I  trow." 

Mistress  Anne,  however,  drew  the  King  deeper  into  danger  by  judicious 
encouragement,  and  keeping  him  in  suspense.  Here  are  two  letters,  in 
which  her  arts  are  plainly  visible: — 

Henry  VIII.  to  Anne  Boleyn. 

"My  Mistress  and  my  Friend, — My  heart  and  I  suirender 
themselves  into  your  hands,  and  we  supplicate  to  be  commended  to  your 
good  graces,  and  that  by  absence  your  affection  may  not  be  diminished 
to  us,  for  that  would  be  to  augment  our  pain,  which  would  be  a  great 
pity,  since  absence  gives  enough,  and  more  than  I  ever  thought  could  be 
felt.  This  brings  to  my  mind  a  fact  in  astronomy,  which  is,  that  the 
further  the  poles  are  from  the  sun,  notwithstanding,  the  more  searching 
is  the  heat.  Thus  it  is  with  our  love ;  absence  has  placed  distance 
between  us,  nevertheless,  feiTOur  increases,  at  least  on  my  part.  I  hope 
the  same  from  you,  assuring  you  that  in  my  case  the  anguish  of  absence 
is  so  great  that  it  would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not  for  the  firm  hope 
I  have  of  your  indissoluble  affection  towards  me.  In  order  to  re- 
mind you  of  it,  and  because  I  cannot  in  person  be  in  your  presence,  I 
send  you  the  thing  that  comes  nearest  that  is  possible — that  is  to  say, 
my  picture,  and  the  whole  device,  which  you  already  know  of,  set  in 
bracelets,  wishing  myself  in  their  place  when  it  pleases  you.  This  is 
the  hand  of 

"  Your  servant  and  friend, 

"H.  R." 

Anne  Boleyn  to  Henry  nil. 

"  Sir, —  It  belongs  only  to  the  august  mind  of  a  great  king  to  whom 
nature  has  given  a  heart  full  ot  generosity  towards  the  sex,  to  repay  by 
favours  so  extraordinary  an  artless  and  short  conversiition  with  a  girl. 
Inexhaustible  as  is  the  treasury  of  your  M.ijesty's  bounties,  I  pray  you 
to  consider  that  it  cannot  be  sufTicitnt  to  your  generosity  ;  for  if  you 
recompense  so  slight  a  conversation  by  gifts  so  great,  what  will  you  be 
able  to  do  for  those  ivho  are  ready  to  consecrate  their  entire  obedience  to 
your  desires  ?  How  great  soever  may  be  the  bounties  I  have  received, 
the  joy  that  I  feel  in  being  loved  by  a  king  whom  I  adore,  and  to  luhom 
J  would  ivith  pleasure  make  a  sacrifice  of  my  heart,  if  fortune  had  rcti' 
dcred  it  worthy  of  being  offered  to  him,  will  evei  be  infinitely  greater. 

"  The  warrant  of  maid  of  honour  to  the  Queen  induces  me  to  think 
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tliat  your  Majesty  has  some  regard  for  me,  since  it  gives  me  the  means 
of  seeing  you  oftener,  and  of  assuring  you,  by  my  own  lips  (which  I 
Bhall  do  on  the  first  opportunity),  that  I  am 

"  Your  Majesty's  very  obliged  and  very  obedient 
"  Servant,  lulthout  any  resews, 

"  Anne  Boleyn." 

Anne's  seclusion  at  Hever  Castle  is  touchingly  referred  to  by  Miss 
Benger:  "The  long  gallery  she  so  often  traversed  with  impatience,  still 
seems  to  re-echo  her  steps  ;  and  after  the  vicissitudes  of  three  centuries, 
the  impression  of  her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  singular  destiny,  is  still 
fresh  and  vivid  to  the  imagination." 

While  Anne  Boleyn  was  repining  in  exile,  Henry  contrived  the 
marriage  of  her  lover,  Lord  Percy,  to  the  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  At  this  moment  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  her  aware  of 
the  true  source  of  her  disappointment ;  even  her  father's  sagacity  appears 
not  to  have  penetrated  the  mystery ;  and  he  probably  attributed  the 
royal  interposition  solely  to  that  spirit  of  domination  which  he  had 
long  remarked  in  his  sovereign,  of  whom  it  was  too  justly  predicted 
that  he  would  not  scrupb  to  strike  off  even  a  favourite's  head  if  it 
obstructed  his  views  of  advantage. 

According  to  tradition,  however,  the  mist  vanished  from  his  eyes 
when  he  suddenly  saw  the  King  arrive  by  stealth  at  Hever  on  some 
fiivolous  pretext,  which  ill  disguised  his  real  errand,  that  he  came 
but  to  steal  a  glimpse  of  the  lovely  Anne  Boleyn.  Alarmed  by  his 
delicate  attention.  Sir  Thomas  is  said  to  have  sedulously  withdrawn  his 
daughter  from  the  King's  view,  and  during  his  visit,  on  the  plea  of 
mdisposition,  to  have  kept  her  confined  to  her  chamber.  W  hatever 
credit  be  attached  to  this  story,  it  is  certain  that  a  considerable  time 
intervened  before  Ann*^  received  her  place  at  Court;  and  that  durinj,' 
her  absence  brr  <^ner,  created  Lord  Viscount  Rocliford,  was  advanced 
ti)  the  ofiice  of  Treasurer  of  the  Royal  household. 

In  the  meantime  the  King's  divorce  from  Kathcrine  was  retarded 
by  various  delays;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  i_-3_^  llciny 
married  Anne  Boleyn  secretly,  in  the  presence  of  her  uncle,  tlie  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  of  her  father  and  mother — first  secretly,  in  a  garret  of 
Whitehall  Palace,  and  then  publicly.  A  handsome  little  clock  of  brass 
(by  mistake  sometimes  described  as  silver-gilt)  was  presented  by  Henry 
to  Anne  upon  the  day  of  the  marriage.  This  clock  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  Lady  Elizabeth  Germaine,  who  gave  it  to  Hor.ice  Walpole.  At 
the  Strawbeny  Hill  sale,  this  famous  clock  was  purchased  for  Queen 
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Victoria  for  no/.  5J.,  and  it  is  now  in  Windsor  Castle,  and  in  going 
order.  It  is  richly  chased  and  engraved,  and  ornamented  with  Jleurs- 
de-lh.  Sec,  and  surmounted  with  the  arms  of  England.  The  weights 
aix>  chased  with  the  initials  of  Henry  and  Anne  within  true  lovers' 
knots.  One  bears  the  inscription  "  The  most  happye,"  the  other  the 
Royal  motto.  Queen  Anne  was  crowned  at  \\'hitehall  with  great 
pomp,  on  the  ist  of  June,  and  on  the  13th  of  the  following  September 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  bom.  Poor  unhappy  Katherine,  after 
having  served  Henry  faithfully  eighteen  years,  he  willingly  turnetl 
adrift,  "  and  all,"  says  Margaret  More,  "  for  love  of  a  brown  girl  with 
a  wen,  or  perthroat,  and  an  extra  finger."  Henry  was  more  con- 
cerned about  the  ivcn  than  any  scruples  of  conscience,  and  in  1536 
was  pleased  to  prefer  Lady  Jane  Seymour  to  either,  upon  which  there 
followed  a  base  accusation,  a  mockery  of  a  trial,  and  the  gleam  of  a 
bright  axe. 

There  is  a  mysterious  uncertainty  about  Anne's  burial-piace.  There 
is  a  tradition  at  Salle,  in  Norfolk,  that  her  remains  were  removed  from 
the  Tower  and  interred  at  midnight,  with  the  rites  of  Christian  burial, 
in  Salle  Church  ;  and  a  plain  black  stone,  without  any  inscription,  was 
long  supposed  to  indicate  the  spot  where  she  was  buried.  The  stone 
has  lx?en  raised,  but  no  remains  were  found  underneath  it.  Holinshed, 
Stow,  and  Speed  say  that  the  body,  with  the  head,  was  buried  in  the 
choir  of  the  Chapel  in  the  Tower  ;  and  Sandford  that  she  was  buried 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Peter,  in  the  Tower.  Burnet,  who  is  followed  by 
Hume,  Henry,  and  Lingard,  says  that  Anne's  body  was  thrown  into 
an  elm  chest  to  put  arrows  in,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapt  1  in  the 
Tower  before  twelve  o'clock.  In  Crispin's  description  of  the  execution, 
written  fourteen  days  after,  is  the  following  passage,  citctl  by  Mr.  Sharon 
Turner: — "Her  ladies  immediately  took  up  her  head  and  the  body. 
They  seemed  to  be  without  souls,  they  were  so  languid  and  ex- 
tremely weak ;  but  fearing  that  their  mistress  might  be  handled  un- 
worthily by  inhuman  men,  they  forced  themselves  to  do  this  duty,  ind 
though  almost  dead,  at  last  cairied  off  her  dead  body  wrapt  in  a  w  hite 
covering." 

A  Correspondent  of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  Oct.  1S15,  describes 
"  the  headless  remains  of  the  departed  queen  as  deposited  in  the  arrow- 
chest,  and  buried  in  the  Tower  chapel,  before  the  High  Altar.  Where 
that  stood,  the  most  sagacious  anticjuary,  after  a  lapse  of  more  than 
three  hundred  years,  cannot  now  determine  ;  nor  is  the  circumstance, 
though  related  by  eminent  writers,  clearly  ascertained.  In  a  cellar, 
the  body  of  a  person  of  short  .stature,  without  a  head,  not  many  years 
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since  was  found,  and  supposed  to  be  the  reliques  of  poor  Anne ;  but 
Joon  after  reinterred  in  the  same  place,  and  covered  with  earth." 

The  fall  of  the  Boleyns  must  have  \vx\\  signally  sudden  ;  for  Lam- 
bard,  in  his  Perambulations  In  Kent,  published  about  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  does  not  refer  to  the  family.  To  the  Boleyns 
no  motto  could  have  been  so  appropriate  as  that  assumed  by  the  House 
ofCourteney:  Ubi  lapsus  1  Quid  feci  f  (Where  have  I  fallen  ?  What 
have  I  done?)  Their  rise  had  been  slow  and  gradual — their  fall  was 
rapid  and  inetrievable ;  and  after  the  death  of  Anne,  they  never 
recovered  dignity  and  importance.  The  Earl  of  Wiltshire  survived 
his  ill-fated  daughter  but  two  years,  and  died  in  1538,  at  Hevcr,  in 
whose  parochial  church  his  tomb  is  pointed  out.  For  the  Countess, 
contrary  to  her  daughter's  predictions,  was  reserved  a  longer  term  of 
existence ;  and  eventually  she  lived  to  witness  the  death  or  disgrace  oi 
those  peers  who  sat  in  judgment  on  her  daughter.  The  Earl  oi 
Northumberland  had  soon  followed  the  object  of  his  juvenile  affection 
to  the  grave,  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  sorrow  by  the  execution 
of  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  w  ho  had  been  involved  in  Aske's 
rebellion.  Cromwell  and  Surrey  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  was  immured  in  the  Tower  ere  the  remains  of  Anne's 
mother  were  consigned  to  the  tomb  of  her  ancestors  in  the  chapel  at 
Lambeth,  with  this  brief  monumental  inscription :  "  Elizabeth  Howard, 
sometime  Countess  of  Wiltshire."  Mary  Boleyn,  her  younger  daughter, 
died  in  1546,  at  Rochford  Hall,  Essex,  leaving  two  children,  a 
daughter,  afterwards  married  to  Sir  Francis  Knollys;  and  a  son,  Henry 
Carey,  created  Baron  Hunsdon  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  whose  bril- 
liant circle  he  was  distinguished  as  the  honest  courtier.  His  son 
enjoyed  favour  and  consideration  by  James  L,  but  the  fortunes  of  theif 
House  declined,  and  the  collateral  branches  of  the  Boleyns  in  Kent  and 
Norfolk  sank  into  quiet  obscurity. 


Tunbridge  Castle. 

Close  to  the  railway  station  of  "  Tunbridge  Town,"  there  exists  an 
architectural  fragment,which  may  be  often  mistaken  for  an  entire  Castle, 
but  was  merely  the  entrance  gateway  to  a  fortress  of  very  great  extent. 
At  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  lands  were  held  here  by  Richard 
de  Tonebridge,  a  Norman  follower  and  uncle  of  the  Conqueror,  who 
created  him  Earl  of  Clare,  and  settled  several  lordships  upon  him.  De 
Tonebridge  exchanged    his  lands  at  Byon,  ia  Normandy,  with  the 
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Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  a  tract  of  equal  extent  at  Tunbridge, 
Here  he  erected  a  Castle,  and  assembled  liis  retainers  and  vassals. 
These  were  called  into  active  service  soon  after  the  death  of  William  I., 
for   Earl  Richard  espoused  the  cause  of  Robert  Curtoise,   in   oppo- 
sition to  William  Rufus,  who  had  seized  the  crown.     The  latter  im- 
mediately marched  an  army  to  Tunbridge,  to  compel  obedience  and 
allegiance  to  his  relative ;  and  the  Earl,  after  a  short  struggle,  was  com- 
pelled to  submit.     Frequent  contests  occuiTed  betv.een  the  lords  of 
this  Castle  and  the  prelates  of  Canterbury,  till  the  reign  of  Henry  III., 
when  it  was  agreed  that  the  Earls  of  Glare  should  hold  "  Tunbridge  and 
its  Lowy,"  'i.e.,  liberty  or  certain  district  which  had  grown  up  under 
the  protection  of  the  Castle — "  by  the  grand  sergeantcy  of  being  chief 
butlers  and  high  stewards  at  the  instalments  of  the  metropolitans,  and 
grant  them  wardship  of  their  children."  On  such  occasions  the  butler  was 
to  receive  seven  robes  of  scarlet,  30  gallons  of  wine,  50  pounds  of  wax  for 
his  own  lights  at  the  feast,  the  livery  of  hay  and  corn  for  80  horses  for 
two  nights,  and  the  dishes  and  salts  placed  b  jfore  the  prelates  at  the  first 
course  of  the  feast,  &c.    These  services  and  conditions  remained  in 
force  till  the  fourteenth  century,  when  they  were  compounded  for  by 
a  sum  of  money,  generally  200  marks.     At  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
this  office  was  held  by  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham.    The  history  of 
the   fortress   embraces    accounts   of  sieges,    burnings,   sappings,   and 
slaughter  too  numerous  to  relate.     In  the  Civil  troubles  of  Henry  III. 
the  Castle  was  besieged   and   taken   from    its    owner,   the   Earl  of 
Clare,  by  Prince  Edward ;  and  during  the  siege,  the  garrison   burnt 
the  town.     There  was  also  a  Priory  at  Tunbridge,  founded  by  Earl 
Richard,  in  the  time  of  Henry  1.   for  canons  of  St.   Augustine,  of 
which  structure  only  a  small  fiagment  remains.     King  Edward  I.  was 
entertained  at  this  Castle  in  a  magnificent  style  for  several  days,  in  the 
second  year  of  his  reign.    In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Castle,  toge- 
ther with  the  town,  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown  by  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham ;  after  which  time,  the  fortress  was  suflTered  to  fall  into  decay. 

The  remains  of  the  Castle  are  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Medway, 
which  formerly  was  made  to  flow  not  only  around  the  whole  Castle 
in  a  broad  moat,  but  also  around  the  base  of  the  keep.  The  exterior 
walls  enclosed  about  six  acies.  Part  of  the  outer  walls  remain;  also 
the  lower  portion  of  the  water-tower,  the  mound  of  the  Keep,  and 
the  entrance  gatehouse.  The  latter  is  flanked  by  two  circular  towers, 
and  had  a  drawbridge  in  front,  of  the  time  of  King  John  or  Henry  III. 
This  Anglo-Norman  fortress,  by  the  side  of  the  railway  of  our  times, 
is  a  very  suggestive  scene. 
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T  inbridge  Wells,  at  a  short  distance  from  Tunbridge  Town,  dates 
from  early  in  the  1 6th  century,  when  persons  of  fashion  began  to  "  drink 
Tunbridge  waters."  Among  the  papers  of  Richardson,  the  novelist, 
was  found  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Loggan  showing  the  principal 
walk  at  "  The  Wells,"  with  portraits  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Gibber,  Garrick, 
Mr.  Pitt  (the  Earl  of  Chatham),  Beau  Nash,  Miss  Chudleigh  (after- 
wards Duchess  of  Kingston),  and  Richardson  himself.  The  date  of  the 
drawing  is  1748  ;  it  was  engraved  and  coloured  as  the  frontispiece  to 
Richardson's  Correspondence,  published  in  1804. 


Penshurst  Place  and  the  Sydneys. 

About  six  miles  north-west  of  Tunbridge  Wells,  in  a  picturesque 
district,  towards  the  western  verge  of  the  county  of  Kent,  lies  Pens- 
hurst Place,  the  memorable  and  once  splendid  mansion  of  the  Sydneys. 
In  the  Norman  times,  there  was  a  building  here  occupied  by  a  family 
named  Penchester.  One  of  this  race.  Sir  Stephen  de  Penchester,  was  a 
famous  LordWarden  of  theCinque  Ports  and  Constable  of  Dover  Castle 
in  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  In  the  15th  of  Edward  II,, 
Sir  John  de  Poultney,  then  possessor  of  Penshurst,  obtained  a 
licence  to  embattle  his  mansion  :  he  was  four  times  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don, and  was  noted  for  his  public  charities,  magnificent  housekeeping, 
and  splendid  buildings.  In  course  of  time  the  lands  of  Penshurst,  as 
the  place  is  now  called,  fell  into  the  possession  of  females,  one  of  whose 
descendants  sold  the  property  to  the  Regent,  the  Duke  of  Bedford. 
On  his  decease  at  Paris,  in  the  14th  Henry  VI.,  Penshurst  came  to 
his  next  brother,  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  after  whose  death,  m 
1447,  it  descended  to  the  King,  and  was  in  the  same  year  granted  to  tha 
Staffords.  On  the  attainder  of  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham  the  pos- 
sessions of  this  family  fell  to  the  Crown.  Henry  VIII.  long  kept  the 
property,  and  greatly  extended  the  park  ;  and  it  has  been  presumed  that 
during  one  of  his  visits  here  he  first  became  acquainted  with  Anne 
Boleyn,then  living  with  her  father  at  Hever  Castle,  in  the  neighbourhood. 
King  Edward  VI.  granted  Penshurst  to  Sir  Ralph  Fane,  who  within 
two  years  afterwards  was  executed  as  an  accomplice  to  the  Protector 
Somerset.  The  property  was  then  given  by  the  youthful  Sovereign  to 
Sir  William  Sydney,  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden  Field,  whose  connexioi 
with  the  King  is  in  part  explained  by  the  inscription  on  the  square 
massive  entrance-tower — "  The  most  religious  and  renowned  Prince 
t-dward  th«  Sixth,  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  gave  this 
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nouse  of  Penchester,  with  the  manors,  lands,  and  appurtenances  there- 
unto belonging,  unto  his  trustye  and  wcll-belovcd  servant,  Syr  AVilliani 
Sydney,  Knight  Banneret,  serving  liiin  from  the  time  of  his  birth  unto 
his  coronation  in  the  offices  of  Ciiamberlayne  and  Stewarde  of  his 
Household,  in  commemoi-ation  of  which  most  worthy  and  famous 
King,  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Knight  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the 
Garter,  Lord  President  of  the  Council  established  in  the  Marches  of 
Wales,  son  and  heyre  of  the  aforenamed  Sir  William,  caused  this  tower 
to  be  erected,  anno  Domini  1585."  Near  this  inscription  is  a  hatch- 
ment, quartering  the  Royal  arms  with  those  of  the  Sydneys  ;  below  is 
carved  the  Royal  arms  of  the  period. 

Dying  in  155.3'  ^*  ^^  ^Z^  ^f  70>  Sir  William's  property  descended 
to  his  son  and  heir.  Sir  Henry  Sydney,  a  learned  and  accomplished 
knight,  in  whose  arms  the  youthful  King  Edward  VI.  expired.  Grieved 
at  this  sad  event,  Sir  Henry  retired  to  Penshurst,  where  he  sheltered 
and  protected  his  father-in-law,  "  the  great  and  miserable  "  John  Dud- 
ley, Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  his  family.  Sir  Henry  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  died  at  Ludlow  Castle,  while 
President  of  the  Welsh  Marches.  His  body  was  conveyed  to  Pens- 
hurst and  by  the  Queen's  order  there  buried.  He  left  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  of  whom  Sir  Philip,  Sir  Robert,  and  Mary,  are  distinguished 
in  our  historic  and  poetic  annals. 

The  great  light  of  Penshurst  was  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  one  of  the 
brightest  gems  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court, — the  eloquent  poet,  able 
statesman,  and  noble  soldier.  The  house,  the  woods,  gardens,  and 
terraces  around  are  full  of  delightful  associations  connected  with  this 
worthy  and  accomplished  gentleman,  the  author  of  Arcadia,  the  Defence 
of  Poesy,  and  Astrophis  and  Stella.  Oldys  could  muster  up  200  authors 
who  had  spoken  in  praise  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  It  is  said  of  this 
famous  Sydney  that  '•  Royalty  would  be  honoured  by  his  acceptance  of 
it."  Notwithstanding  his  high  qualities.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  conse- 
quence of  expressing  a  plain  and  honest  objection  to  the  proposed 
French  marriage  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  certain  State  intrigues,  be- 
came for  a  time  under  the  Royal  disfavour,  and  retired  for  a  period  to 
Wilton,  and  there  wrote  his  most  famous  work.  The  following 
extract,  so  characteristic  of  the  man,  is  worth  quoting  here : — "  Let 
calamities  be  the  exercise  but  not  the  overthrow  of  my  virtue.  Let  the 
power  of  my  enemies  prevail,  but  prevail  not  to  my  destruction.  Let 
my  greatness  be  their  pretext,  my  pain  be  the  sweetness  of  their 
icvenge.    Let  theraj^  if  so  it  seems  good  unto  thce»  vex  me  with  m»xfi 
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and  more  punishment ;  but,  O  Lord,  let  never  their  wickedness  have 
such  a  head'but  that  I  may  carry  a  pure  mind  in  a  pure  body."  These 
words  were  in  years  after  repeated  by  Charles  I.  shortly  bef*re  his 
execution. 

^^'^hcn  only  thirty-two  years  of  age,  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Zutphen.  It  was  on  this  field  that,  being  offered  water, 
he  desired  that  it  might  be  given  to  a  soldier,  whose  wants,  said  Sir 
Philip,  were  greater  than  his  own.  This  happened  on  Sept.  22,  1576. 
He  died  twenty- five  days  after,  and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  in  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Robert,  the  brother  of  Sir  Philip,  afterwards  became 
Earl  of  Leicester ;  and  h.is  sister,  to  whom  the  Arcadia  is  dedicated, 
Countess  of  Pembroke.  The  character  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  is  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  long  line  of  English  chivalry.  He  was  "  a  gentleman 
finished  and  complete,  in  whom  mildness  was  associated  with  courage, 
erudition  mollified  by  refinement,  and  courtliness  dignified  by  truth. 
He  is  a  specimen  of  what  the  English  character  is  capable  of  producing, 
when  foreign  admixtures  had  not  destroyed  its  simplicity,  or  politeness 
debased  its  honour.  Of  such  a  stamp  was  Sir  Philip  Sydney  ;  and  as 
such  every  Englishman  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  him."  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  styled  him  "  the  English  Petrarch."  The  chivalry  of  his  cha- 
racter, his  learning,  generous  patronage  of  talent,  and  his  untimely  fate,' 
contribute  to  make  him  an  object  of  great  interest.  "  He  trod,"  says 
the  author  of  the  Effigies  Poetiae,  "  from  his  cradle  to  the  grave,  amidst 
incense  and  flowers,  and  died  in  a  dream  of  glory."  Dr.  Thornton,  of 
Oxford,  had  it  recorded  on  his  tomb  that  he  was  "  Tutor  to  Sir  Philip 
Sydney  :"  and  Lord  Brooke  in  like  manner  commemorated  his  affection 
and  esteem  for  his  early  friend  by  causing  the  following  inscription  to 
be  placed  upon  his  own  monument : — "  Fulke  Greville,  servant  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  Counsellor  to  King  James,  and  fi-iend  to  Sir  Philip 
Sydney." 

Sir  Robert  Sydney  succeeded  to  the  Penshurst  property;  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  and  heir,  in  1626,  and  after  spending  some  time  at 
foreign  courts,  settled  at  Penshurst,  where  he  died  in  1677,  in  his  82nd 
year.  Among  his  fourteen  children  was  the  celebrated  Algernon 
Sydney,  who,  through  the  iniquitous  Jeffreys,  was  implicated  in  the 
Rye  House  plot,  and  illegally  put  to  death  in  1683 ;  for  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Revolution  was  to  reverse  his  attainder.  One  of  Algernon's 
sisters,  afterwards  Countess  of  Sunderland,  was  the  famed  Saccharissa 
of  the  poet  Waller. 

Pi-nsluirst  continued  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Sydiieys  to  July,  17/3, 
•  X 
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when  Jocelyii,  the  last  Earl  of  Leicester  of  tiiis  family,  died  without 
legitimate  issue,  and  disputes  and  litigation  followed.  The  next  pos- 
sessor was  ^^'^illiam  Perryng,  by  marriage  with  Elizabeth  Sydney,  niece 
of  the  above  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  who  left  the  estate  in  the  hands  of 
trustees  for  her  grandson,  the  younger  brother  of  Sir  John  Shelley, 
of  Castle  Goring,  Sussex,  who  has  since  taken  the  ancient  family  name 
of  Sydney.  His  only  surviving  son  was  Sir  Philip  Charles  Sydney,  son- 
in-law  of  King  William  IV.,  who,  in  1835,  conferred  on  him  the  barony 
of  De  Lisle  and  Dudley,  not  a  new  creation,  but  the  revival  of  a  title 
which  had  long  been  claimed  by  the  Sydneys  of  Penshurst.  His  lord- 
ship, who  married  Lady  Sophia  Fitzclarencc,  became  the  occupier  of 
Penshurst ;  and  is  understood  to  have  been  liberally  aidetl  by  King 
William  IV.  in  the  reparation  of  the  mansion.  Kings  had  already  con- 
tributed to  its  embellishment ;  and  much  beautiful  tapestry  and  furniture 
were  presented  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to  its  distinguished  possessor. 
Lord  De  Lisle  and  Dudley  died  in  1851,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  peer  and  possessor  of  Penshurst  Place. 

The  house,  originally  a  fine  specimen  of  the  embattled  mansion  of 
the  14th  century,  or,  possibly,  a  castle,  in  later  times  expanded  into  a 
mixture  of  the  castle  and  mansion,  with  its  towers,  courts,  and  spacious 
hall,  retained  much  of  its  olden  state  until  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
Inscriptions  and  armorial  bearings  on  different  parts  of  the  building, 
point  out  their  respective  ages.  In  1803,  John  Carter  could  recognise 
the  architectural  characteristics  of  the  reigns  of  Henry  II.,  Richard  III., 
Henry  VIII.,  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Georges  I.  and  II.;  so  that  a 
portion  of  Penshurst  Place  is  nearly  seven  centuries  old.  The  fine  old 
baronial  hall  60  feet  by  40  feet,  and  60  in  height,  is  open  to  the  rotjf, 
where  was  originally  an  open  louvre.  Beneath  it,  on  the  floor,  is  the 
tire-hearth  with  large  and-irons  upwards  of  3  feet  6  inches  high  ;  near 
the  top  of  each  is  the  double  broad  arrow  of  the  Sydney  arms ;  the 
"  dogs  "  are  coimected  by  a  massive  bar  of  iron,  which  served  the  pur- 
pose of  a  rest  for  the  fuel.  This  is  nearly  a  yard  and  a  half  wide,  and 
would  allow  the  trunks  and  large  portions  of  trees  to  blaze;  the  ribs  of 
the  roof  and  the  walls  are  much  discoloured  by  the  wood-smoke.  Near 
the  entrance  to  the  hall  is  the  dinner-bell,  of  considerable  size,  and 
inscribed  with  the  words  :  "  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Penshurst, 
1649."  The  sills  of  the  side  windows  are  very  near  the  floor,  an 
unusual  arrangement  in  such  halls.  The  floor  is  composed  of  small  bricks 
and  tiles,  and  Iwneath  is  a  very  fine  crypt  or  vault.  Communicating 
with  the  hall    is  a  state  room,  jo  feet  long,  with  an  tlizabethaq 
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cciliHg,  and  crimson  velvet  and  gold  screen,  embroidered  with  mother- 
of-pearl  by  Elizabeth,  who  was  here  entertained  with  a  masque.  Next 
18  the  Queen's  drawing-room,  said  to  have  lxx"n  furnished  by  that 
monarch,  and  the  embroidered  satin  which  covers  part  of  the  walls  to 
be  the  work  of  Elizabeth  and  her  maidens.  Amongst  the  most  valu- 
able of  the  portraits  are  those  of  Sir  Philip,  Algernon  (another  famed 
head  of  this  house),  and  Mary  Sydney  (Countess  of  Pembroke),  in  the 
tapestry-room  picture-closet ;  in  the  gallery  there  are  choice  portraits, 
laiidscajK's  and  various  subjects  by  Rubens  and  other  great  mastei-s, 
cabinets,  &c.,  presents  from  Royal  and  distinguished  personages  ;  in- 
cluding a  large  cabinet,  with  paintings  and  brass  and  gilt  ornaments, 
said  to  be  a  present  from  James  I.  Among  the  curiosities  is  the  black 
wooden  cradle  of  the  profligate  Duke  of  Buckingham  ;  with  the  date, 
I_rj8,3.  Presei-ved  at  Penshurst  also,  are  several  family  and  historical 
records,  amongst  them  one  of  much  curiosity, — an  inventory  of  furni- 
ture, &c.,  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  belonging  to  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Another  MS.,  of  the  date  1625,  shows  the  sumptuous 
scale  on  which  hospitality  was  dispensed  in  the  hall  at  Penshurst.  In 
this  household  book  are  the  expenses  in  kitchens,  larders,  buttes,  cellars, 
brewehouse,  laundries,  fuel,  &c.  In  one  week,  the  expenses  are  as 
under:  —  Kitchen  —  for  flesh,  poultry,  butter,  eggs,  and  grocery, 
29/.  17/.  \od. ;  pantry  and  cellar — in  bread,  beer,  sack,  claret,  &c., 
14/.  13^.  \od.\  laundry — soap  and  starch,  \s.  \\d.\  fuel,  in  charcoal 
and  billets,  3J.  f^d. :  this  is  at  the  rate  of  upwards  of  2200/.  a  year. 
Ill  the  book  mentioned  the  number  and  names  of  the  guests  assembled 
on  each  day  are  given ;  and  it  seems  not  unusual,  in  addition  to  the 
certain  party,  to  have  a  small  company  of  thirty  or  forty  neighbours 
dropping  in.  From  each  corner  of  the  dais  staircases  lead  to  the  state 
apartments,  and  another  passage  conveniently  to  the  cellar. 

The  grounds  at  Pensiunst  are  very  extensive,  and  were  originally  laid 
out  in  the  formal  taste  of  the  trim  hedge,  the  evergreen  wall  and  arch, 
and  geometrical  bed  ;  the  basin  and  its  fountain,  the  straight  walk  and 
pleasiuit  green.  In  the  outer  park  to  this  day  is  a  heronry.  Here  too 
is  the  fine  large  oak  tree  said  to  have  been  planted  at  Sir  Philip  Sydney's 
birth.  Its  bole  measures  about  28  feet  in  circumference.  Waller  thus 
refers  to  the  planting  of  this  tree: — 

"  Go,  boy,  and  carve  this  passion  on  the  bark 
Of  yonder  tree,  wliich  stands  the  sacred  mark 
Of  noble  Sydney's  birth  ;  wlien  such  benign — 
Such  more  than  mortal-making  stars  did  bliine, 
That  there  it  cannot  but  for  ever  prove 
The  monument  and  pledge  of  humble  love. " 
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Ben  Jonson  thus  alludes  to  this  tree,  in  his  Forest  .•— 

"  Thou  hast  thy  walks  for  health  as  well  as  sport, 
Thy  mount  to  wliich  the  Driads  do  resort, 
When  Pan  and  Bacchus  their  high  feasts  have  nia'.te 
Beneath  tlie  broad  beech  and  the  chesnut  shad^;. 
That  tall  tree,  too,  which  of  a  nut  was  set, 
At  his  great  birth,  where  all  the  muses  met." 

I;i  a  |HHin  by  E.  Coventiy  are  these  lines: — 

"  What  genius  points  to  yonder  oak  ! 
What  raptures  does  thy  soul  invoke  ! 
There  let  me  hang  a  garland  high, 
There  let  my  muse  her  accents  try  ;        , 
Be  there  my  earliest  homage  paid, 
Be  there  my  latest  vigils  made : 
For  thou  wast  planted  in  the  earth 
The  day  that  shone  on  Sydney's  birth." 

The  identity  of  this  tree  iF,  however,  questionable ;  Collins,  the  poet, 
who  died  in  1756,  tells  us  that  this  tree  was  remaining  in  the  park  in 
his  time,  and  called  Bean  Oak.  There  is  no  well  ascertained  tradition 
relating  to  it.  In  another  part  of  the  park  there  was  an  ancient 
oak,  hollow,  within  which  six  persons  could  stand  with  ease. 

Of  more  special  interest  is  the  chair,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
accustomed  seat  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  This  piece  of  old-fashioned 
furniture,  now  in  the  possession  of  James  Sedgwick,  Esq.,  came 
originally  from  the  mansion  at  Penshurst,  having  been  bought  at  a  sale 
of  old  moveables  there  by  an  inhabitant  of  the  neighbourhood  upwards 
of  a  century  ago.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  costliness  of  material  or 
beauty  of  design  or  workmanship;  its  only,  or  at  least  its  main,  value 
being  dependent  upon  the  tradition  which  associates  it  with  the  author 
of  the  Arcadia. 
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The  mansion  and  demesne  of  Knole,  near  Sevenoaks,  was  possessed  in 
the  reign  of  King  John  by  Falcatin  de  Brent,  and  in  its  manorial  descent 
was  successively  transferred  to  William  Marshal,  Earl  of  Pembroke} 
Roger  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk ;  Otho  de  Grandison,  temp.  Edward  I.;  Sir 
Geoffrey  de  Say,  temp.  Edward  III.;  Raufe  Leghe,  temp.  Henry  VI., 
who  sold  the  property  to  the  Fienneses,  Lords  Say  and  Sele,  the 
second  of  whom  again  disposed  of  it  for  400  marks  to  Thomas 
Bourchier,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  rebuilt  the  mansion.  Hence- 
forth it  continued  for  some  years  the  chief  seat  of  the  Archbishops, 
and  was  visited  by  Henries  VII.  and  VIII.     Cranmer  relinquished  this 
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with  other  property  belonging  to  the  metropolitan  see  to  the  monarch  ; 
and  Knole  was  subsequently  granted  to  the  Protector  Somerset.  John 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  the  next  possessor.  Queen  Mary 
granted  it  to  her  kinsman,  Cardinal  Pole ;  and  Queen  Elizabeth  con- 
ferred it  on  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Thomas  Sackville,  Baron  Buck- 
hurst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dorset,  became  proprietor  of  Knole  in  1603; 
he  was  a  statesman  as  well  as  poet,  and  died  whilst  sitting  at  the  council 
board  in  1608.  He  had  previously  greatly  improved  Knole;  he  is  said 
to  have  constantly  employed  200  workmen  there ;  the  bead-work  and 
carved  screen  in  the  hall  bear  his  arms  and  the  dates  1605  and  1607. 
His  grandson,  Richard,  the  third  Earl,  who  married  the  celebrated 
Anne  Clifford,  wasted  his  fortune,  and  parted  with  Knole.  Richard, 
the  fifth  Earl  of  Dorset,  repurchased  the  estate,  which  has  ever  since 
continued  in  the  same  illustrious  family. 

The  mansion  of  Knole,  seated  on  high  ground,  in  a  noble  park,  is  an 
immense  pile  of  buildings,  stated  to  cover  an  area  of  five  acres.  It 
surrounds  three  square  courts.  The  greatest  part  is  of  Archbishop 
Bourchier's  time,  about  1480  ;  the  latest  of  the  time  of  King  James  I., 
by  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset.  Knole  has  long  bcn."n  famed  for  its  fine 
collection  of  pictures  by  Italian,  Venetian,  Flemish,  and  Dutch  paintere. 
The  dining  or  poet's  parlour  has  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  English 
poets,  some  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough.  The  hall 
has  in  the  fire-place  a  pair  of  and-irons  brought  from  Hever  Castle, 
and  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  Henry  V^III.,  as  they  bear  the  Tudor 
crown  and  H.R.  The  Brown  Gallery  contains  a  series  of  old  portraits 
of  eminent  persons.  The  Great  Gallery  contains  copies  from  the 
cartoons  of  Raphael,  by  D.  Mytens.  The  Colonnade  contains  several 
busts. 

Of  Buckhurst,  the  magnificent  scat  of  the  Sackvilles,  a  solitary 
gatehouse  remains,  indicating  the  style  of  the  house.  A  ground-plan  of 
the  whole  is  preserved  among  a  collection  of  drawings  by  John  Thorpe 
\\\  the  museum  of  Sir  John  Soane,  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  Buckhurst 
was  a  large  quadrangular  mansion  2.^0  by  200  feet ;  it  was  placed  at 
the  edge  of  a  steep  hill,  having  a  moat  with  a  bridge  and  a  broad 
teiTace  on  one  side.  The  scat  attaineil  its  zenith  and  decline  in  the 
time  of  the  first  Earl  of  Dorset,  Lord  Treasurer  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who,  according  to  Camden,  being  "  equally  eminent  for  prudence  and 
nobility,"  found  it  incompatible  with  his  public  duties  to  travel  so  far 
from  London  as  twenty-eight  miles,  through  "  fowle  ways,"  and 
thorefore  obtained  from  his  royal  mistress  a  grant  of  Knole  in  Kent, 
Buckhurst  being  deserted,  was  taken  down  and  its  materials  convejcii 
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to  East  Grinstead,  where  a  college  or  hospital  was  built  by  Richard, 
the  third  Earl  of  Dorset,  with  them. 


Lesnes  Abbey. 

The  Abbey  ^^'^ood  Station  of  the  Nortii  Kent  Railway  is  named 
from  the  adjoining  wood  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey  ot  Ecsnes,  ruins 
of  which  still  remain.  In  the  wood  are  vast  quantities  of  chestnuts, 
one  of  the  many  instances  of  that  tree  having  been  the  indigenous 
growth  of  England.  Lesnes  Abbey,  first  called  fi-om  its  situation  the 
Abbey  of  West  Wood,  was  founded  in  the  year  T178,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  Order  of  St.  Augustine,  by  Richard  de  Lucy,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  The  hill  at  the  back  of  the  Priory  garden,  which 
stood  due  south  in  a  line  with  the  refectory  and  cloisters,  was  covered 
with  a  dense  forest.  The  barns  in  which  the  Prior  stowed  his  sheaves 
rest  on  their  original  foundation  ;  and  the  stews  or  fish-ponds  remain 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Priory.  The  area  of  the  church,  cloistei-s,  and 
lodgings  of  the  monks  is  a  market  garden.  A  doorway,  apparently  of 
the  time  of  Edward  I.,  exists  at  the  south-western  corner  of  the  garden, 
and  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  entrance  into  the  Abbey,  opening 
into  the  cloisters  beneath  the  refectory,  which  stood  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  quadrangle  opposite  the  church,  the  kitchen  adjoining.  The 
dormitory  surmounted  the  cloisters,  and  tlie  rest  of  the  buildings  con- 
tiincd  the  chapter-house  and  the  conventual  offices.  The  convent 
garden  still  remains,  enclosed  within  its  ancient  boundary-wall. 

The  Abbey  was  suppressed  in  1524,  and  in  1630  became  the  pro- 
perty of  Sir  John  Hippesley,  Knight.  He,  according  to  the  account 
transmitted  by  Weever  in  his  Funeral  Monuments,  appointed  in  16,30 
workmen  to  dig  amongst  the  rubbish  of  the  decayed  fabric  of  the 
church,  which  had  lain  a  long  time  buried  in  ruins,  when  there  was 
discovered  a  monument,  the  full  proportion  of  a  man,  in  his  coat  of 
armour,  his  sword  hanging  at  his  side  by  a  broad  belt,  upon  which  the 
fleur-de-lis  was  engraven  in  many  places,  being,  as  the  writer  imagines, 
a  rebus  or  device  of  the  Lesnes.  The  representation  lay  upon  a  flat 
marble  stone,  over  a  trough  or  coffin  of  smooth  hewn  ashlar  stones, 
while  in  a  sheet  of  lead  were  the  remains  of  an  "ashie-dry  carcase,' 
whole  and  undisjointed,  and  upon  the  head  some  hair.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  these  were  the  remains  of  Richard  de  Lucy,  the  founder 
of  Lesnes  Abbey.  They  were  buried,  we  are  told,  by  order  of  Sir 
John  Hippesley,  who  caused  a  bay  tree  to  be  planted  near  the  spot. 
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The  reinteiment  may  be  questioned,  since  the  figures  could  not  be 
found  when  searched  for  some  years  since,  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Charles 
Stothard,  who  proposed  to  engrave  the  figure  of  Richard  de  Lucy  in 
his  valuable  work.  Monumental  Effigies. 

Weever,  compiler  of  the  Funeral  Monuments,  was  the  rector  of 
Erith  parish  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Monastery  of  Lesnes. 
with  the  church  lx?longing  thereto,  was  dedicatcil  to  Saints  Mary  and 
Thomas  the  Martyr,  for  so  Archbishop  Becket  was  called  within  eight 
years  after  his  death.  Godfrey  de  Lucy,  a  near  relation  of  the  founder, 
proved  a  great  benefactor  to  this  house  in  the  reign  of  Edward  \. 
The  Abliey  of  Lesnes  was  one  of  the  first  lopped  oft'  at  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  its  revenues  of  nearly  260/.  per  annum  went  to  endow 
Wolsey's  new  college  at  Oxford.  After  the  Cardinal's  fall,  the  King 
granted  the  Abbey  estates  to  ^^^illiam  Brereton,  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy 
Chamber,  who,  like  other  sharers  of  Henry's  favours,  had  better  have 
been  quit  of  his  royal  generosity,  for  two  years  afterwards  he  wai 
executed  on  some  false  charge. 

Henry  VHL  granted  to  Ralph  Sadler,  gentleman,  the  Monastery  of 
Lesnes,  and  the  Manors  of  Lesnes  and  Fant,  with  all  appurtenances. 
These  manors,  and  the  site  of  the  Abbey,  after  passing  through  different 
hands,  were  conveyed,  in  1619,  to  Sir  John  Leman,  who  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  r0i6,  remembered  by  the  splendid  pageant 
exhibited  by  the  Fishmongers'  Company  at  his  inauguration.  Sir 
John  Leman  sold  tlie  estates  to  Sir  John  Hippesley,  who  was  a 
courtier  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  and  the  bearer  of  the  news  of 
Buckingham's  assassination  at  Portsmouth  to  the  King.  By  Sir  John 
HipjX'sley  the  estates  were  alienated  to  Sir  Thomas  Gainsford,  of 
Crowhurst,  in  Surrey,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  L,  sold  them  to 
Mr.  Hans,  of  London,  when  he,  dying  without  issue,  settled  them  by 
will  for  ever  on  the  Mayor  and  Commonalty  of  London,  as  governors 
of  the  hospitals  of  Bridewell,  Christ  Church,  and  St.  Thomas,  in 
whose  possession  they  continue. 

A  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  Abbey  is  still  to  be  seen,  and  now 
belongs  to  a  farmhouse ;  there  is  also  an  old  thorn  which  has  no 
doubt  existed  for  centuries ;  it  retains  the  name  of  "  the  Abbot's 
Thorn,"  and  now  stands  alone,  a  solitary  memorial  of  past  ages.* 
This  Thorn  may  possibly  be  derived  from  the  more  celebrated 
Glastonbury  thorn,  described  at  page  163  of  the  present  volume. 


•  Abridged  from  an  interesting  Account  of  Erith  (fif<l  its  Neightasrhofid, 
published  in  1855,       ■  •  <  •  .        .  »• 
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Dartford  Nunnery. 

Near  the  town  of  Dartford.  on  the  river  Darent,  are  the  rem..iiis  of  a 
Nunnery,  founded  A.D.  1371,  by  King  Edward  III.,  for  Augustine  nuns, 
but  afterwards  occupied  by  Dominicans.  Here  retired  early  in  life  the 
fourth  daughter  of  King  Edward  IV.,  Bridget  of  York,  who  became 
Prioress  here.  At  the  Dissolution,  this  Prioress  and  several  of  the 
nuns  were  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  ancient  families  of  the  county. 
The  buildings  were  then  fitted  up  as  a  royal  palace  for  Henry  VIII., 
the  keepership  being  granted  to  Sir  Edward  Long.  On  his  death, 
Edward  VI.  granted  the  same  office  to  Lord  Seymour,  the  unfortunate 
brother  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Somerset.  It  was  granted,  the  next 
year,  to  Anne  of  Clcvcs,  the  divorced  wife  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  on 
her  death,  Queen  Mary  granted  it  to  the  Friars  Preachers,  of  Langley, 
in  Herts.  Elizabeth  kept  it  in  her  own  hands,  and,  during  her  progress 
in  Kent,  sojourned  here.  James  I.  granted  it  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  conveyed  it  to  Sir  Robert  Darcy,  who  named  it  Dartford  Place. 
The  present  remains  of  the  Nunnery  are  of  brick,  and  consist  of  a  large 
embattled  gateway,  with  some  adjacent  buildings  occupied  as  a  farm- 
house. The  nunnery  gardens  and  orchards  occupied  twelve  acre^ 
and  were  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall  yet  entire. 

There  is  a  legendary  account  of  an  earlier  Nunnery  at  Dartford. 
The  Danes,  in  their  piratical  incursions,  frequently  ravaged  the  coast 
of  Kent,  and  sometimes  carried  their  depredations  up  the  country. 
Dartford,  where  was  a  seminary  of  noble  virgins,  which  might  pro- 
bably have  lx?en  founded  by  Ethelbert,  was  ravaged  and  burnt ;  ami 
the  tradition  adds  that  among  the  inmates,  who  were  barbarously 
murdered,  was  Editha,  the  daughter  of  a  Saxon  King,  as  told  in  the 

ballad: 

"  '  Revenge  !  revenge  !'  in  accents  hoarse, 
The  Saxon  OfTa  cried, 
As  he  pursued  liis  anxious  course, 
Along  the  Uarent's  side. 

"  Betmy'd  by  friendship  and  by  love, 

While  blooil  bounds  tlirough  my  vrlns, 
I  vow,  'fore  all  the  powiTS  above, 
Fierce  vengeance  on  the  Danes. 

"  Revenge  !  revenge  !  my  soul  inspires— 
To  loved  Editha's  manes, 
I  vow,  till  fleeting  breath  expires. 
Fell  vengeance  on  the  Danes. " 

Pope  celebrates  the  Darent,  in  allusion  to  a  battle  fought  upon  it* 
banks,  as 

"  Silent  Darent,  stain'd  with  Dc^nish  blood  I" 
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Allington  Castle,  and  the  Wyatts. 

This  ivy-mantled  pile  is  all  that  remains  of  Allington  Castle,  on  ciiC 
eft  bank  of  the  Medway,  just  below  Maidstone;  but,  with  the  fatality 
which  often  attends  places  of  historical  renown,  this  Castle  is  now 
occupied  as  two  tenements.  It  was  built  by  William  de  Columbarils, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  Here  lived  Sir  Henry  W'yatt,  the  father 
of  the  Poet,  a  man  of  high  principles  and  strict  conduct,  of  whom  his 
son  states  that  he  was  deeply  impressed  with  reverence  for  religion ; 
that  there  was  no  man  more  pitiful ;  no  man  more  true  of  his  word  ; 
no  man  faster  to  his  friend ;  no  man  diligenter  nor  more  circumspect ; 
which  thing  both  the  Kings,  his  masters,  noted  in  him  greatly.  His 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Lancaster  brought  him  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  Richard  HI.,  who  sent  him  into  prison  in  Scotland,  where 
he  was  kept  "  in  irons  and  stocks"  for  upwards  of  two  years,  and  put 
to  the  rack  under  the  eyes  of  the  tyrant. 

As  soon,  however,  as  Henry  VII.  succeeded  to  the  throne.  Sir  Hein-y 
WMs  restored  to  liberty,  appointed  to  high  offices,  and  at  the  coronation 
of  Henry  VIII.,  he  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs,  he  was  made  a  Knight 
Banneret  on  the  field.  He  held  the  oflice  of  Keeper  of  the  King's 
Jewels  and  King's  Ewcrer ;  and  in  1527,  entertained  the  King  at 
Allington  Castle,  which  he  had  purchased  in  1493.  Here  Thomas 
Wyatt,  the  poet,  was  born  in  1503.  As  an  elegant  courtier,  and  a 
statesman  of  great  sagacity  and  integrity,  he  takes  a  prominent  position 
in  the  history  of  the  reign  of  Plenry  VIII.,  who,  in  1542,  created  him 
steward  of  the  King's  manor  of  Maidstone.  The  brief  remainder  of  his 
life  he  passed  in  retirement  at  Allington ;  hunting,  and  hawking,  and 
shooting  with  the  bow,  and  in  bad  weather  devoting  himself  to  the  study 
and  composition  of  verses;  but  he  died  October  11,  1542,  of  fever, 
brought  on  by  his  zeal  in  attending  an  unexpected  summons  from  his 
sovereign.  Wyatt  has  left  us  writings  both  in  prose  and  verse;  but 
taking  into  account  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  his  prose  is  the  more 
remarkable.  How  meanly  Wyatt  estimated  the  courtiei'o  life,  he 
thus  sings : — 

"  In  court  to  serve  decked  with  fresh  array, 

Of  siigar'd  iiKMts  feclini;  tlio  sweet  repast, 
The  life  in  Ijanquets  and  sundry  kinds  of  play ; 

Amid  tlie  press  the  worldly  looks  to  waste  ; 

Hath  with  it  joind  ofttinies  such  hitler  Inst? 
That  whoso  joys  sucli  kind  of  life  to  liold. 
)a  prison  joys,  fetter  U  with  chains  of  golj." 
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VVyatt's  satires  are  curious  and  valuable,  as  pictures  of  the  habits  of 
a  country  gentleman  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  divided  his  leisure 
between  the  sports  of  the  field  and  the  delights  of  his  library.  Between 
his  domestic  affairs,  his  poetry,  and  the  improvements  he  made  upon 
his  estates,  there  was  no  lack  of  active  occupation  during  his  residence 
at  Allington  Castle. 


Leeds  Castle. 

Near  Maidstone,  in  the  middle  of  the  county  of  Kent,  rising  out  of 
a  broad  sheet  of  water,  stands  a  large  (Listle  that  was  once  the  residence 
and  property  of  the  good  Queen  Eleanor.  It  was  then  either  a  Norman 
building,  or  a  Saxon  fortress  with  Norman  extensions ;  but  Eleanor's 
gallant  husband's  additions  give  it  an  Edwardian  character.  It  first 
passed  into  the  hands  of  Eleanor's  successor,  Margaret,  the  second  queen 
of  Edward  I.  William  of  W ykeham  possessed  the  Castle.  Froissart 
visited  ..it,  in  company  with  Sir  Thomas  Percy  and  Sir  William  de 
Lisle,  and  has  recorded  his  stay  at  the  "  beautiful  palace,"  and  his  kind 
reception  by  King  Richard  II.  Then  we  find  Henry  VIII.  building 
moi'e  accommodation  for  one  of  his  wives  and  her  maids  of  honour. 
Next  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  famous  Lord  Colepepper,  the 
friend  of  Charles  II. ;  and  Evelyn  arranged  for  the  keeping  here  of  some 
six  hundred  Dutch  prisoners  entrusted  to  his  care.  Next  it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  the  Fairfax  family;  and  finally  George  III.  and 
Queen  Charlotte  visited  the  Castle,  and  recorded  the  event  in  the 
family  Bible. 

The  Castle  stands  on  two  islands,  in  a  sheet  of  water  about  fifteen 
acres  in  extent,  these  islands  being  connected  by  a  double  drawbridge. 
It  consists,  therefore,  of  two  huge  piles  of  buildings,  which,  with  2 
strong  gatehouse  and  b.irb'can,  form  four  distinct  forts  or  divisions, 
capable  of  separate  defence  after  either  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  ; 
and  the  water  was  so  managed  as  to  pass  between  these  several  build- 
ings in  three  places. 

The  first  outwork,  or  barbican,  contained  the  mill ;  then  an  outer 
ditch,  called  the  inner  barbican.  These  two,  taken  together,  not  only 
formed  the  dam  which  kept  the  water  in  the  moat,  but  they  were 
strengthened  with  a  ditch  round  the  inner  barbican,  over  and  above 
the  wide  moat  which  yawned  between  this  outwork  and  the  entrance 
to  the  Castle.  At  the  end  of  the  bridge  giving  access  to  the  main 
portion  of  the  fortress,  stands  the  gatehouse,  which  is  attributed  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  11 1« 
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The  area  of  the  island  was  divided  into  an  inner  and  outer  bailey. 
The  massive  inner  wall  has  disappeared,  but  the  foundations  remain  ; 
the  outer  bailey  was  surrounded  by  a  lower  wall,  strengthened  with 
bastions  and  towers,  believed  to  be  the  work  of  lulward  I.  There  are 
traces  of  several  ancient  buildings,  besides  the  residence  of  the  lord  of 
the  place  on  this  island,  but  the  only  one  standing  within  the  inner 
bailey  is  the  Maiden's  Tower. 

The  entrance-tower,  called  in  old  records  the  Tower  of  the  Gloriette, 
has  a  curious  old  bell,  with  the  Virgin  and  Child,  St.  George  and  the 
Dragon,  and  the  Crucifixion  depicted  upon  it,  which  is  used  as  a 
curfew ;  that  custom  having  been  maintained  from  the  days  of  the 
Crevecceurs,  the  owneiis  of  the  Castle  before  it  became  the  propeily  of 
Queen  Eleanor.  And  there  is  also  a  very  ancient  clock  which  strikes 
on  this  bell,  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  age.  Then,  passing  through 
the  flat-headed  trefoiled  archway  of  this  tower,  you  come  upon  the 
chapel  built  or  improved  by  Edward  I. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  the  work  fomiing  the  old  Castle,  save  the  outer 
shell,  was  the  work  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  consisted  of  timber  and 
plaster,  with  large  oak  or  chestnut  windows  and  handsome  cornices. 
But  the  prisoners  whom  Evelyn  lodged  here,  either  accidentally  or 
intentionally,  set  fire  to  this  part  of  the  fabric.  Lord  Fairfax  rebuilt 
some  of  the  injured  parts,  especially  the  bancjueting-hall,  leaving  the 
original  doorway,  and  fireplace,  with  the  Royal  arms  and  supporters  of 
the  House  of  York  on  the  spandrels  and  windows.  The  banqueting- hall 
is  now  a  kitchen.  In  this  kitchen,  wherein  the  dinner  for  the  ban- 
queting-hall  was  prepared  when  King  Harry  feasted  in  it,  there  is  a 
fireplace  with  its  chimney^ivided  into  two  flues  with  a  window 
between  them,  that  appears  to  have  been  made  by  him.  In  the  Castlt 
was  found  a  pair  of  fire-dogs  which  formerly  belonged  to  Henry  VIII., 
and  bear  the  Tudor  crown,  &c.  There  were  also  a  buttery  and  pantry, 
liesides  accommodation  for  the  stow.ige  of  provisions  in  the  event  of  a 
ganison  occupying  it  during  a  siege.  There  was  a  sally-port,  too, 
opening  on  to  the  moat  from  the  foot  of  a  newel  staircase,  which  is 
still  there,  with  its  flight  of  steps  descending  below  the  present  level  of 
the  water. 

The  Maiden's  Tower  is  built  upon  the  wall  of  the  outer  bailey,  and 
thence  projects  into  the  inner  bailey.  It  is  a  large  quadrangular  three- 
storied  tower  finished  with  battlements  ;  but  a  drawing  of  it  on  an  old 
plan  of  the  estate  shows  that  the  r(X)f  was  once  gabled.  The  ground- 
floor  contains  the  brcwhouse,  in  which  is  a  very  wide  chimney,  thought 
to  have  been  required  for  the  heating  of  many  large  cauldions  of  water 
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at  a  tiiiK",  before  the  introduction  of  coppers  with  flues.  There  aijpcar 
to  have  been  two  staircases  and  two  sets  of  rooms  above ;  and  two 
garderobes  still  exist,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  concluded  it  was 
occupied  by  several  persons,  probably  guests,  though  not  necessarily 
the  maids  of  honour,  with  whom  tradition  has  associated  it. 

There  were  vineyards  attached  to  Leeds  Castle  in  the  days  of  Queen 
Eleanor,  and  wine  made  from  them.  The  expense-rolls  of  that  lady's 
executors  mention  various  suins  paid  to  a  vine-dresser.  No  vines  are 
now  grown  for  wines.  But  at  the  cottages  in  the  locality  are  still  to 
be  seen  vines  bearing  "  black  cluster"  grapes,  clusters  thought  to  be 
descendants  ot  those  with  which  Queen  Eleanor  made  wine  in  1290. 
The  expense-rolls  show  that  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Queen's  death 
a  sum  equal  to  between  300/.  and  400/.  of  our  money  was  spent  in 
memorial  ceremonies  at  this  Castle.* 

The  present  fortress  was  either  built  or  rebuilt  by  Sir  Hugh,  or 
Hamo,  de  Crevecoeur,  one  of  the  eight  Captains  of  Dover  Castle,  in  the 
year  1 07 1 :  his  son  forfeited  the  estate  by  his  siding  with  the  rebellious 
Barons.  The  Castle  was  then  bestowed  by  King  Henry  HI.  on 
Robert  de  Leybourne,  in  exchange  for  other  lands.  It  was  next 
granted  by  King  Edward  II.  to  Bartholomew,  Lord  Badlesmere,  who 
had  been  at  the  wars  in  the  Holy  Land,  but  he  died  on  the  scaffold 
at  home.  The  cause  of  his  ruin  is  differently  related ;  the  following 
relation  is  by  a  contemporary  noble  person  :  "  Queen  Isabel  came  to  the 
Castle  at  Leeds,  about  Michaelmas,  132 1,  where  she  had  designed  to 
lodge  all  night,  but  was  not  suffered  to  enter.  The  King,  highly 
resenting  this,  as  done  in  contempt  of  him,  called  together  some  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  out  of  Essex  and  London,  and  gave  them  orders 
to  besiege  the  Castle.  Bartholomew  de  Badlesmere,  who  had  left  his 
wife  and  sons  there,  was  gone,  with  other  barons,  to  spoil  the  estate 
of  Hugh  de  Spenser.  The  besieged,  in  the  meantime,  despairing  of 
succour,  the  barons  and  their  associates  came  as  far  as  Kingston,  and 
with  the  mediation  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the  Earl  of  Pembioke, 
petitioned  the  King  to  raise  the  siege,  promising  to  surrender  the 
Castle  into  his  hands  after  the  next  Parliament.  But  the  King,  con- 
sidering that  the  besieged  could  not  hold  out  long,  and  moreover 
incensed  at  this  their  contumacy  (and,  doubtless,  provoked  at  what 
was  done  against  Spenser),   would  not  listen  to  the  petition  of  the 


*  The  above  details  of  this  extraordinary  Castle  are  quoted  in  the  Dnilder 
review  of  The  History  and  Desnifition  of  Leeds  Custle,  Kent.  By  Charles 
Wykeham  Martin,  l-".sq.,  M.l'.,  I'.S.A.,  tlie  present  proprietor,  who  is  <Jc- 
iceaded  from  Uie  family  of  Williaoi  of  Wykeham, 
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BaronS.  After  they  had  dispersed  themselves  to  other  parts,  he  gained 
the  Castle  (though  with  no  small  difficulty),  and  sending  Badlesmerc's 
wife  and  sons  to  the  Tower  of  London,  hanged  the  rest  that  were  in 
the  place."  This  lord  being  taken  prisoner  next  year,  was  beheaded 
at  Canterbury.     But,  this  is  told  with  a  difFcrcnce. 

Among  the  memorable  events  at  Leeds  Castle  were  the  follow- 
ing: In  132 1,  Queen  Isabella  being  refused  admission  into  the  Castle 
when  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  the  King  (P'.dward  II.)  took  the 
place  by  siege,  and  hung  the  Governor,  Thomas  de  Colepepper,  by  the 
chain  of  the  Castle  drawbridge.  In  1406,  Henry  IV,  retired  here  on 
account  of  the  plague  in  London  ;  and  within  these  walls  Joan  of 
Navarre,  second  consort  of  Henry  IV.,  was  held  in  captivity  for  having 
conspired  against  her  son-in-law's  life,  until  conveyed  to  Pevensey 
Castle.  In  1441,  at  Leeds  Castle,  Chichele,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, presided  at  the  process  against  Eleanor,  wife  of  Humphrey,  the 
good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  for  sorcery  and  witchcraft. 


Saltwood  Castle. 

This  famous  fortress,  situate  about  one  mile  north-west  from  Hythe, 
has  been  attributed  to  the  Romans,  though  on  insufficient  authority ; 
but  there  is  a  paved  way  "  made  after  the  Roman  manner,  and 
carried  not  only  as  far  as  the  Castle,  but  a  mile  further.  Kilburn  says 
that  it  was  erected  by  Oesc,  son  of  Hengist;  and  Grose  states  that  "  on 
examining  these  ruins  every  one  of  them  evidently  appears  to  have  been 
laid  by  the  Normans."  The  principal  buildings  now  standing  are, 
however,  of  a  much  later  date,  and  in  a  different  style  of  architecture 
to  what  was  in  use  among  that  people.  Hugo  de  Montfort,  who  pos- 
sessed this  manor  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  is  said  to  have 
repaired  the  Castle ;  yet,  as  it  is  not  noticed  in  Domesday  Book,  though 
the  church  itself  is  mentioned,  which  comparatively  must  have  been  of 
much  less  importance,  the  probability  is  that  the  Castle  was  not  then 
built;  therefore,  if  Hugo  de  jMontfort  had  any  concern  in  the  build- 
ings here,  he  must  himself  have  been  the  founder.  Hasted  states  that 
It  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  de  Essex,  Baron  of  Ralegh,  and  standard-licarer 
to  Henry  II.,  in  right  of  inheritance,  who  held  it  of  the  Archbishop  ot 
Canterbury,  yet  his  authority  for  this  assertion  does  not  appeal 
"  Henry  de  Essex,"  says  Philpot,  from  Matthew  Paris,  "  having,  in  a 
light  skiimish  against  the  ^^'elsh  in  Flintshire,  not  only  cast  away  hit 
courage  but  his  standard  also,  was  appealed  of  hich  treason  (by  Robert 
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de  Montfort),  and  in  a  legal  duel  or  combat  was  vanquished  bj  his 
iliallengtr  (but  his  life  being  preserved  by  the  clemency  of  the  King) 
and  being  possessetl  with  great  regret  and  shame  contracted  from  his 
defeat,  shrouded  himself  in  a  cloistery  (at  Reading)  and  put  on  a 
monk's  cowl,  forfeiting  a  good  patrimony  and  livelihood,  which 
escheated  to  Henry  II.  But  Thomas  Becket  accjuainting  the  King  that 
this  manor  belonged  to  his  church  and  see,  that  prince  being  beyond 
the  seas,  directed  a  writ  to  King  Henry,  his  son,  for  restitution  ;  yet, 
in  regard  of  new  emergent  contests  between  the  King  and  that  in- 
solent prelate  it  was  not  restored  unto  the  Church  until  the  time  of 
Richard  II." 

Though,  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  exact  era  ol 
the  foundation  of  this  Castle  is  extremely  questionable,  it  is  equally 
cleai*  that  it  must  have  been  built  before  the  contumacy  of  Becket 
obliged  the  King  to  exert  his  authority  against  that  ambitious  priest ; 
and  it  w<is  this  fortress  t!iat  the  conspirators  against  the  life  of  Becket 
made  their  point  of  rendezvous  immediately  previous  to  his  assassina- 
tion. Phiipot  mistook  in  asserting  that  Saltwooil  was  retained  by  the 
Crown  till  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  for  King  John  in  his  first  year 
restored  it  to  the  See  of  Canterbury,  to  be  held  of  him  in  cap'ite  ;  and  it 
after^vards  became  an  occasional  abode  or  palace  of  the  Archbishops 
till  the  period  of  the  Dissolution. 

Archbishop  Courteiicy,  wlio  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Canterbury 
in  the  5th  of  Richard  II.,  expji.ded  great  sums  in  the  buildings  of  this 
Castle,  to  which  he  annexed  a  park,  and  made  it  his  usual  place  of 
residence.  His  arms  are  still  remaining  over  the  principal  entrance  on 
two  shields,  namely,  three  torteaux  with  a  label  of  tinee  points,  and 
the  same  arms  impaled  with  those  of  the  See  of  Canterbury. 

It  is  related  of  Archbishop  Courteney,  while  he  held  possession  of 
Saltwood  Castle  and  Manor,  some  country  people  having  offended  him 
by  bringing  straw  in  a  slovenly  manner  in  sacks  instead  of  carting  it, 
that  proud  prelate  sent  for  tlie  offenders  to  Saltwood,  and  after  reprov- 
ing them  for  their  negligence,  he  compelled  them  to  swear  obedience  to 
his  injunctions.  This  being  done  he  commanded  them  all  to  march  in 
solemn  procession  with  their  heads  and  legs  bare,  each  carrying  a  sack 
01"  straw,  which  apjwarcd  at  the  mouth  of  the  sack,  but  not  so  as  to  be 
scattenxl,  by  way  of  penance  for  the  offence  they  had  committed  against 
hishigh  dignity.  "Thus,"  says  the  account,  "  did  the  Archbishop 
think  proper  to  set  an  example  to  his  flock  of  the  meekness  and  disposi- 
tion to  forgive  offences  so  strongly  enforced  by  that  religion  which  he 
was  bound  to  inculcate." 
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In  the  _^ist  of  Henry  VIII.  Archbishop  Cranmer  exchanged  this 
Castle. parlv,  and  manor,  with  the  King;  and  in  the  istof  CJueen  Mary 
they  were  rinally  granted  I'roni  tiie  Crown  to  Edward  Fynes,  Lord 
Clinton,  soon  after  which  tlie  parlc  appears  to  have  been  thrown  open  ; 
and  the  Manor  and  Castle  have  since  passed  through  various  families 
by  purchase  and  otherwise  to  W  illiam  Deeds,  Esq.,  of  Sandling,  who 
obtained  them  in  exchange  from  Sir  iirooke  Bridges,  liart.,  of  Good- 
neston. 

The  site  of  the  Castle  is  well  chosen :  the  walls  encircle  an  extensive 
area  of  an  elliptical  form,  surrounded  by  a  very  broad  and  deep  moat 
partly  natural  and  partly  artificial.  The  entrance  into  the  first  court 
was  by  a  gateway,  now  in  ruins,  defended  by  a  portcullis ;  the  outer 
walls  were  strengthened  by  several  circular  and  square  towers,  all  of 
which  are  dilapidated.  In  this  court  are  several  barns,  cScc,  built  out  ol 
the  ruins,  the  estate  being  tenanted  as  a  farm.  The  Keep  or  gatehouse, 
which  seems  to  have  been  almost  wholly  rebuilt  by  Archbishoj) 
Courteney,  is  a  noble  pile,  having  two  lofty  round  towers  flanking  the 
entrance,  over  which,  on  the  summit  of  the  building,  are  machicolations. 
The  entrance-hail  has  been  continued  through  to  the  rear,  which 
opened  into  the  inner  court,  but  is  now  divided  into  two  apartments 
by  fire-places  and  chimneys.  The  ft"ont  division  is  vaulted  and  strongly 
groined.  The  principal  ornament  is  the  Tudor  Rose,  which  was. 
probably,  put  up  on  some  addition  being  made  to  Courteney's  works. 
In  each  of  the  round  towers  is  a  hexagon  chamber  and  upper  chamber ; 
the  deep  grooves  of  the  portcullis  are  still  in  good  repair.  The  summit 
of  the  roof  commands  a  most  extensive  view,  to  which  the  white  clifis  of 
Boulogne  and  the  nitermediate  space  of  water,  constantly  animated  by 
shipping,  give  a  strong  interest.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  inner 
court  are  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  and  several  other  buildings ;  the 
former  has  been  a  large  and  handson.;-  structure,  probably  of  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  The  walls  of  this  court,  I'ke  the  outer  walls,  are  de- 
fended by  towers  at  different  distances,  and  near  the  middle  of  the  area 
is  an  ancient  well. 


Mallino-  Abbey. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  town  of  West  Mailing  are  the  remains  of  a 
Monastery  for  nuns  and  a  Church  built  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  of 
Rochester,  soon  after  his  consecration.  A  part  of  this  Nunnery  was 
destroyed  by  fire  half  a  century  after  Guiidulph's  death,  but  large  por- 
tious  undoubtedly  remain  of  his  wurk.     The  Abbey  is  approached  by 
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a  venerable  gateway,  through  which  may  be  seen  the  lofty  tower  of  the 
church.  This  church  was  evidently  built  at  the  same  period  as 
Rochester  Cathedral,  as  it  is  decorated  with  intersected  arches  and 
zig/ag  ornaments,  similar  to  those  in  the  west  front  of  that  Cathedral ; 
the  west  end  of  the  church  is  a  Ix^autiful  specimen  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture. The  Abbey  was  originally  built  in  1090  for  a  community  of 
Benedictine  nuns,  in  whose  possession  it  remained  until  the  Dissolution 
A  very  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  this  Convent  was  that  when  it  was 
first  founded  there  was  scarcely  an  inhabitant  living  near  it,  but  its 
erection  soon  attracted  so  many  people  that  the  little  village  increased 
in  size  very  rapidly,  so  much  so  that  it  soon  lost  its  ancient  name  of 
MiUtnges  Parva.  The  Abbey  buildings  formerly  consisted  of  two 
quadrangles  with  cloisters  and  a  spacious  hall,  but  only  one  quadrangle 
is  at  present  to  be  seen.  The  chaix;l  or  oratory  is  now  used  as  a  dwell- 
ing-house; the  Abbey  itself  was  rebuilt  in  the  Gothic  style  in  1738 
by  the  then  lord  of  the  manor  and  possessor  of  the  Abbey  lands.  On 
the  south  side  of  the  church  evidences  of  an  ancient  burial-ground  have 
from  time  to  time  been  turned  up  in  the  shape  of  human  bones,  rings, 
and  old  coins.  Two  stone  coffins  were  also  found  which  contained 
skeletons,  the  lids  (on  which  no  inscriptions  were  discovered)  were 
ornamented  with  a  cross.  The  Abbey  now  forms  a  commodious  and 
picturesque  residence. 

It  is  worth  while  here  to  note  an  instance  of  the  supernaturalism 
related  as  a  judgment  upon  the  murderers  of  Becket,  at  Canterbury,  and 
known  as  a  popular  tradition  at  South  Mailing  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century.  It  is  thus  concisely  narrated  by  Dean  Stanley  in  his  Memorials 
of  Canterbury ; — "  They  (the  murderers)  rode  to  Saltwood  the  night  of 
the  deed ;  the  next  day  (thirty  miles  by  the  coast)  to  South  Mailing. 
On  entering  the  house  they  threw  off  their  arms  and  trappings  on  the 
dining-table,  which  stood  in  the  hall,  and  after  supper  gathered  round 
the  blazing  hearth.  Suddenly  the  table  started  back  and  threw  its 
burthen  to  the  ground.  The  attendants,  roused  by  the  crash,  rushed 
in  with  lights,  and  replaced  the  arms.  But  a  second  and  still  louder 
crash  was  heard,  and  the  various  articles  were  thrown  still  further  off. 
Soldiers  and  servants  with  torches  scrambled  in  vain  under  the  solid 
table  to  find  the  cause  of  its  convulsions,  till  one  of  the  conscience- 
•tricken  knights  suggested  that  it  was  indignantly  refusing  to  bear  the 
sacrilegious  burthen  of  their  arms — the  earliest  and  most  memorable 
instanc;-,"  says  Dr.  Stanley,  "  of  a  rapping,  leaping,  and  moving  table/' 
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Faversham  Abbey. 

The  town  of  Faversham,  which  is  a  member  of  the  Cinque  Port  of 
Dover,  is  situated  in  a  navigable  inlet  of  the  Thames,  called  the  Swale, 
which  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  It  was  of 
Saxon  origin,  and  was  granted  to  the  see  of  Canterbury  by  Cenulph, 
King  of  Mercia,  in  812.  Here,  about  630,  King  Athelstan  assembled 
a  Wittenagemot,  or  Council  of  wise  men.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Saxon  Kings  had  a  palace  here  long  prior  to  the  Conquest.  The 
manor  and  hundred  were  granted  by  King  Stephen  to  William  de 
Ipres,  whom  that  monarch  created  Earl  of  Kent  for  his  faithful  service? 
against  the  Empress  Maud.  Sometime  afterwards,  King  Stephen 
built  and  endowed  here  an  Abbey  for  Cluniac  monks.  At  the  Disso- 
lution, the  greater  part  of  the  monastic  buildings  were  pulled  down. 
The  site  of  the  Abbey,  with  some  adjoining  lands,  was  then  granted  to 
Sir  Thomas  Cheyney,  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  That  noble- 
man about  five  years  afterwards  alienated  his  grant  to  Thomas  Ardern, 
gent.,  who  was  Mayor  of  Faversham  in  1548,  and  on  February  15, 
15150,  was  basely  murdered  in  his  own  house  by  the  contrivance  of  his 
wife,  Alice  (an  adulterous  wanton),  who  was  afterwards  burnt  at 
Canterbury  for  the  crime;  six  of  her  accomplices,  including  two 
females,  were  also  punished  with  death  for  the  same  offence,  but  two 
others,  one  of  whom  had  been  brought  from  Calais  to  execute  the 
murder,  escaped.  The  play  of  Ardern  of  Fat'ersham,  which  was 
written  by  Liilo,  and  first  printed  in  1592,  was  founded  on  this  murder, 
which  is  fully  described  in  the  Wardmote  Book  of  Faversham.  The 
house  in  which  Ardern  was  murdered  adjoined  the  entrance  gateway 
of  the  Abbey. 

In  the  Abbey  Church  were  deposited  many  worthy  persons;  in- 
cluding those  of  the  founder.  King  Stephen,  Maud,  his  Queen,  a  liberal 
benefactor,  and  Eustace,  their  eldest  son ;  but  at  the  Dissolution,  for 
the  sake  of  the  lead  wherein  the  King's  body  was  incoffined,  his  sacred 
remains  were  dislodged  and  thrown  into  the  neighbouring  river.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  somewhat  doubtful,  for  the  King's  body  is  said  to 
have  been  reinterred  in  the  parish  church.  Robert  of  Gloucester  says 
that  "a  pecce  of  ye  Holy  Cross"  was  preserved  in  this  Monastery, 
"  which  Godfrey  Boylen  for  kyndred  had  sent  to  King  Stephen." 

Faversham  has  been  visited   by  many  of  our  sovereigns.     Mary, 
Queen  of  France,  and  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  passed  through  the  town 
in  May,  1515,  when  the  expenses  of  the  "brede  and  wine"  given  to 
•  Y 
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her  a.^  stated  at  ij.ful.  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen,  Catherine  of 
Aragon,  were  here  in  15 19,  with  Cardinal  AVolsey,  and  AVarham, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  when  "  the  spiced  brede  and  wine"  for  the 
latter  came  to  ^j.  ^d.;  "the  spiced  brede,  wine,  and  capons,"  for  my 
Lord  Cardinal,  to  i8j.  9^/. ;  and  "the  spiced  brede,  wine,  beer,  and 
ale,"  for  the  King  and  Queen,  to  i/.  6s.  r^\d.  Henry  was  again  in  this 
town  in  the  year  1522,  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  whom  he  was 
conducting  to  Greenwich,  with  a  numerous  retinue,  on  which  occasion 
the  expenses  of  his  entertainment  were  charged  at  i/.  3J.  3^.,  exclusive 
of  a  gallon  of  wine  to  the  Lord  Archbishop,  which  cost  one  shilling.  In 
15415,  Henry  slept  one  night  at  Faversham,  and  was  presented  with 
"two  dozen  of  capons,  two  dozen  of  chekins,  and  a  sieve  of  cherries," 
all  which  are  recorded  at  t/.  ijJj.  ^d.  Queen  Elizabeth  came  here  in 
1573,  "and  lay  two  nights  in  the  town,"  which  cost  the  town 
44/.  19 J.  9d.,  including  a  silver  cup  presented  to  her,  which  cost 
27/.  2J.  Charles  II.  dined  with  the  Mayor  here  in  1660,  and  the 
expense  was  rfil.  6j.  In  the  following  year  the  Corporation  presented 
the  King  with  fpl. 

In  the  year  1688,  James  II.  was  detained  a  prisoner  three  days  in 
Faversham,  on  his  first  attempt  to  quit  the  kingdom  afier  the  landing 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  nation  was  then  in  a  fennent,  and  all 
were  on  the  alert  to  secure  suspicious  characters,  or  those  who  were 
considered  more  particularly  in  the  interest  of  the  King.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  vessel  in  which  James  had  embarked  was  observed  taking 
in  ballast  at  Shell-ness,  and  was  boarded  by  the  Faversham  sailors, 
who  seized  three  persons  of  quality  in  the  cabin  and  conveyed  them 
on  the  following  morning  (December  12)  to  the  Queen's  Arms  in  this 
town,  where  the  King's  person  was  first  recognised.  He  was  after- 
wards detained  in  the  Mayor's  house,  in  Court-street,  under  a  strong 
guard,  till  Saturday,  the  i6th,  when  he  was  set  at  liberty,  the  Lords  ot 
the  Council  having  invited  him  to  return  to  \Miitehall,  and  despatched 
a  guard  of  horse  to  conduct  him  thither.  There  is  gi-eat  reason  to 
believe  that  if  James's  apprehension  of  personal  safety  had  not  over- 
powered his  better  judgment,  neither  himself  nor  his  family  would 
have  been  expelled  the  throne;  though  proper  restraints  must  have 
been  dcvisal  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  and  the 
rights  of  civil  liberty.  James  finally  quitted  England,  under  a  pass 
granted  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  on  Saturday,  December  23,  with 
his  natural  son,  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  He  departed  from  Sir  Richard 
Head's  house  at  Rochester  by  a  back  door  about  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  carried  in  a  barge  to  a  small  vessel  at  Shell-ness, 
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the  masicr  of  which  landed  him  in  Fiance  (whither  the  Queen  had 
previously  gone)  between  Calais  and  Boulogne,  on  the  second  day 
afterwards. 


Dover  Castle. 

The  famous  town  and  Castle  of  Dover  was  formerly  a  place  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  accounted  the  key  and  barrier  of  the  island. 
The  name  of  Dover  is  from  the  British  D-vfyrrha,  signifying  a  steep 
place.  The  Saxons  called  it  Dorfa  and  Dofris,  which,  in  Domesday 
Book,  is  softened  into  Dover.  Its  situation,  in  respect  to  the  Continent, 
must  have  rendered  it  a  port  of  consequence  fi-om  the  very  earliest 
period  of  our  history,  and  it  was  a  hill  fort  long  prior  to  the  invasion 
of  Julius  Caesar.  There  is  a  tradition  that  here  Arviragus,  the  British 
chief,  fortified  himself  when  he  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by 
Cassar  ;  and  that  here,  afterwards,  King  Arthur  also  held  his  residence. 
Another  tradition  assigns  the  foundations  of  the  fortress  to  Caesar  him- 
self, but  this  is  considered  devoid  of  truth,  though  the  ancient  Pharos, 
or  watch-tower,  which  still  remains  in  the  upper  part  of  the  Castle 
Hill,  is  unquestionably  of  Roman  workmanship,  and  it  must  have  been 
one  of  the  first  places  fortified  by  the  Romans.  The  present  height 
of  the  Pharos  is  nearly  forty  feet,  but  the  upper  part  is  of  more  modern 
origin,  most  probably  of  the  time  of  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham,  who 
repaired  it  when  Constable  of  Dover  Castle,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V., 
his  arms  being  sculptured  on  the  north  front.  Immediately  contiguous 
to  the  Pharos  is  an  ancient  Church,  generally  stated  to  have  been  builf. 
by  King  Lucius  in  the  second  century ;  but  the  walls  are  of  a  much 
later  period,  though  Roman  materials  have  been  worked  up  therein. 
The  church  has  been  recently  restored  by  Government  for  the  garrison, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Scott. 

The  situation  of  the  Castle,  on  the  summit  of  a  cliff  more  than 
300  feet  in  height,  was  not  overlooked  by  William,  Duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, who,  immediately  after  the  bittle  of  Hastings,  took  possession 
of  it.  He  assigned  the  custody  of  it  to  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  his 
half-brother,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Kent.  The  Kcntishmen  did 
not,  however,  like  their  new  masters,  and  made  an  attempt  to  surprise 
the  fortress,  with  Eustace,  Earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  crossed  the  sea 
in  the  night,  to  lead  them,  well  furnished  with  scaling  ladders.  But 
the  watch  descried  them:  the  soldiers  within  the  Castle  allowetl 
them  to  approach  the  wall,  and  while  they  were  attempting  to  scale  it,  the 
wldiers  opened  the  gates  and  sallied  out,  setting  upon  the  assailants  with 
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such  fury  that  they  compelled  Eustace  and  a  few  others  to  return  to  hi* 
sliip,  the  rest  being  either  slain  by  the  sword,  destroyed  by  falling  from  the 
cliffs,  or  "  devouretl  by  the  sea."  After  this,  Odo  falling  under  the  King's 
displeasure,  was  sent  prisoner  into  Normandy ;  his  possessions  were 
confiscated,  and  the  King  seized  the  Castle  into  his  own  hands,  and 
fortified  it  anew,  appointing  nine  trusty  knights  for  its  defence,  each  of 
whom,  by  tenure  of  lands,  was  bound  to  maintain  one  hundred  and 
twelve  soldiers,  performing  watch  and  ward,  each  in  particular  towers, 
turrets,  and  bulwarks,  which  bore  the  names  of  their  respective 
captains. 

Henry  II.  rebuilt  the  Keep  on  the  Norman  plan,  and  otherwise 
fortified  the  Castle.  Louis  the  Dauphin  besieged  it  to  assist  the  discon- 
tented Barons ;  but  Hubert  de  Burgh,  then  Governor,  so  strenuously 
defended  it  with  one  hundred  and  forty  soldiers  only,  exclusively  of  his 
own  servants,  that  the  enemy  retired  after  much  loss.  The  Dauphin 
again  besieged  the  fortress,  temp.  Henry  III.,  when,  failing  to  induce 
Hubert,  by  promises  of  great  honours,  to  deliver  up  the  fortress,  Louis 
raised  the  siege,  and  returned  to  London.  Hubert,  for  his  eminent 
services,  received  grants  of  the  Castle  and  Port  of  Dover,  and  the 
Castles  of  Canterbury  and  Rochester,  during  life,  with  looo  marks 
per  annum  for  the  custody  of  them.  At  this  time  the  Regulations  for 
the  ordering  of  the  Castle  set  forth  that  the  drawbridge  should  be 
drawn  at  sunset. 

Many  alterations  were  made  in  the  fortifications  and  apartments  of 
Dover  Castle  by  different  sovereigns  till  the  time  of  the  Civil  War,  temp. 
Charles  I.,  when  it  was  wrested  from  the  King's  power  by  a  merchant 
named  Drake,  a  partisan  of  the  Parliament ;  and  on  the  night  of  August 
I,  1642,  he  took  it  by  surprise  with  the  aid  of  twelve  men  only.  By 
ropes  and  scaling  ladders,  he  ascended  with  his  party  to  the  top  of  the 
cliff  on  the  sea-side,  which  being  considered  inaccessible,  had  been  left 
unguarded.  He  instantly  advanced,  seized  the  sentinel,  and  threw 
open  the  gates,  when  the  officer  on  duty,  concluding  that  Drake  had  a 
strong  party  and  that  all  was  lost,  surrendered  at  discretion.  Next 
Drake  immediately  despatched  messengers  to  Canterbury,  whence  the 
Earl  of  Warwick  sent  him  120  men  to  assist  in  retaining  possession. 
The  King  on  receiving  advice  of  the  loss  of  his  fortress  sent  a  general 
officer  to  reduce  it,  but  the  Parliament  sent  a  superior  force  to  its  relief, 
qnd  the  Royalists  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.  The  fortress  was 
then  left  for  upwards  of  a  century,  when  the  threats  of  invasion  thrown 
out  after  the  French  Revolution,  led  the  Government  to  put  Dover 
Castle  into  a  state  of  strength  sufficient  to  withstand  a  regular  siege. 
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The  works  constructed  for  its  defence  consist  of  different  batteries* 
furnished  with  a  very  formidable  train  of  artillery;  casemates  dug  in  the 
solid  chalk  rock,  magazines,  covered  ways,  and  various  subterranean 
communications,  and  apartments  for  2000  soldiers;  light  and  air  being 
conveyed  by  shafts  and  lateral  openings  through  the  rock  to  the  face  of 
the  cliffs.  Within  the  Keep  is  the  ancient  well  mentioned  in  the  docu- 
ment by  which  Harold  surrendered  the  Castle  to  AVilliam  the  Con- 
queror. This  well  is  said  to  be  370  feet  in  depth ;  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, all  within  the  Saxon  works,  are  three  other  wells,  reported  to  be 
nearly  as  deep.  The  Castle  consists  of  two  wards,  an  upper  and 
lower,  and  occupies  about  35  acres  of  ground.  The  lower  ward  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  wall  or  curtain,  flanked  at  unequal  distances 
by  towers  of  different  forms,  semicircular,  square,  polygonal,  &c.  The 
oldest  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  Earl  Godwin,  and  bears  his  name. 
Nine  of  the  other  towers  were  built  in  the  Norman  times,  and  named 
fiom  Sir  John  de  Fiennes  and  the  eight  approved  warriors  whom  he 
selected  for  the  defence  of  this  fortress.  The  Constable's  Tower  is  the 
principal  entrance  to  the  Lower  Court :  this  entrance  has  a  deep  ditch, 
crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  massive  gates,  portcullis,  &c. 

The  Keep,  or  Palace  Tower,  rebuilt  by  Henry  II.,  is  nearly  similar 
to  that  built  at  Rochester  by  Gundulph ;  it  is  in  fine  preservation,  and 
is  used  as  a  magazine.  In  the  thickness  of  the  wall — from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet — run  the  galleries,  so  contrived  as  to  render  it  nearly  im- 
possible for  the  arrows  or  missive  weapons  of  an  enemy  to  do  any 
execution  within  them.  The  summit  of  the  Keep  is  embattled,  and  at 
each  angle  is  a  turret ;  the  whole  height  above  low-water-mark,  spring 
tide,  is  465  feet  8  inches.  During  the  last  war  the  summit  was  made 
bomb-proof,  and  several  sixty-four  pounders  were  mounted  on  the  top. 

Near  the  edge  of  the  cliff  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  brass  ordnance  twenty- 
four  feet  long,  cast  at  Utrecht  in  the  ye:4r  1514,  and  generally  called 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Pocket  Pistol,  it  having  been  presented  by  the  States  of 
Holland  to  that  sovereign ;  it  carries  a  twelve-pound  shot,  but  is 
entirely  unfit  for  use.  There  are  several  very  curious  devices  upon  it, 
and  some  lines  in  old  Dutch,  which  have  been  thus  translated: — 

'*  O'er  hill  and  dale  I  throw  my  Hall; 
Breaker,  my  name,  of  mound  and  wall." 

Among  the  events  in  the  history  of  the  Castle  are  the  following:— 
1156.  Henry  II.  at  Dover,  in  his  way  to  Normandy.  1189.  Richard  I. 
sailed  from  Dover  for  Jerusalem  with  loo  large  ships  and  eighty 
l^lleys.     1255.  Henry  III.,  after  concluding  a  peace  with  Spain,  re- 
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turned  through  France,  and  landed  at  Dover.  1 2,^9.  Richard,  King  of 
the  Romans,  landed  at  Dover,  and  swore  to  assist  the  Barons  in  tbeit 
reformation.  1295.  Dover  Castle  gieatly  damaged  by  the  French. 
1491.  Henry  VII.  embarked  at  Dover  to  besiege  Boulogne.  I5I3' 
Henry  VIII.  embarked  at  Dover  on  board  the  Cinque  Ports  fleet,  and 
left  his  Queen,  Catherine  of  Aragoii,  in  the  Castle.  157.V  Queen 
Elizabeth  stoppetl  some  days  at  Dover  Castle,  and  ordered  the  repair 
of  the  walls  and  towers.  1660.  At  Dover,  May  2,-j,  Restoration  of 
Charles  II.,  who  landed  with  his  brothers,  the  Dukes  of  York  and 
Gloucester, 
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On  the  seashore,  a  little  distance  northward  from  Deal,  is  Sandown 
Castle,  built  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  the  Castles  of  Deal,  Walmer, 
and  others,  which  the  policy  of  Henry  VIII.  occasioned  him  to  erect  on 
the  different  points  of  the  English  coast  subsequent  to  the  Reformation. 
Lambard,  in  his  I'erambuhttlons  in  Kent,  tells  their  history  in  his  quaint 
way:  "Having  shaken  off  the  intollerable  yoke  of  the  Popish  tyrannie, 
and  csp)ing  that  the  Emperor  was  ofll-nded  for  the  divorce  of  Queen 
Katherine,  his  wife,  and  that  the  French  King  had  coupled  the  Dol- 
phine,  his  sonne,  to  the  Pope's  niece,  and  married  his  daughter  to  the 
King  of  Scots,  so  that  he  might  more  justly  suspect  them  all,  than 
safely  trust  any  one,  Hetiry  determined,  by  the  aide  of  God,  to  stand 
upon  his  owne  guardes  and  defence,  and  therefore,  without  sparing  any 
cost,  he  builded  Castles,  Platforms,  and  Block  Houses,  in  all  needefull 
places  of  the  rcalme  ;  and  amongst  the  other,  fearing  lest  the  ease  and 
advantage  of  descending  on  land,  in  this  part,  would  give  occasion 
and  hardinesse  to  the  enemies  to  invade  him,  he  erected  (neare  to- 
gether) three  fortifications,  which  he  might  at  all  times  keepe  and  be  at 
the  landing  place ;  that  is  to  say,  Sandowne,  Sandgate,  Deal,  and 
Walmere." 

This  fortress  consists  of  an  immense  round  tower  in  the  centre,  con- 
nected with  four  lunettes,  or  semicircular  outworks ;  the  whole 
being  sun-oundcd  by  a  deep  fosse,  and  having  additional  defences  and 
batteries  towards  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  by  a  drawbridge  and  gate 
on  the  land  side.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  central  tower  is  a  large 
vaulted  apartment,  bomb-proof,  for  the  garrison.  The  Castle  is  under 
the  command  of  a  Captain  and  Lieutenant,  who  are  subordinate  to  the 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports. 

In  this  Castle  the  celebrated  Colonel  John  Hutchinson  died,  aftei 
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eleven  months'  imprisonment,  in  1663.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  Governor  of  Nottingham  Castle  in  the  time  of 
the  Civil  Wars.  Latterly,  Colonel  Hutchinson's  friends  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  him  to  take  a  walk  daily  upon 
the  beach.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  appears  to  have  overcoloured  the  hard- 
ships endured  by  the  Colonel.  Such  overcolouring  is,  however,  ex- 
cusable in  a  devoted,  idolising  wife  mourning  over  the  loss  of  a  husband 
— and  such  a  husband  as  Colonel  John  Hutchinson. 
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In  the  village  of  Sandgate,  near  the  seaside,  is  a  small  Castle,  built 
by  Henry  VIIL,  about  the  year  1539,  on  a  plan  similar  to  those  of 
Deal  and  Walmer.  It  was  most  probably  erected  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  fortress  which  existed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  who, 
in  his  twenty-second  year,  "  directed  his  writ  to  the  Captain  of  his  Castle 
of  Sandgate,  commanding  him  to  admit  his  Kinsman,  Henry  de  Lan- 
caster, Duke  of  Hereford,  with  the  family,  horses,  &c.,  to  tany  there 
for  six  weeks  to  refresh  himself."  Queen  Elizabeth  lodged  in  this 
Castle  in  the  year  1588  when  on  her  progress  through  Kent  to  see  the 
coast  put  into  a  proper  state  of  defence  against  the  projected  Spanish 
invasion.  This  edifice  was  greatly  altered  about  1806,  when  a  large 
Martello  Tower  was  built  up  in  the  centre  of  it  in  order  to  combine 
with  other  Martello  Towers  (erected  on  the  contiguous  hills)  in 
defending  this  part  of  the  shore  against  the  landing  of  an  enemy. 
During  the  American  war  several  fiigates  were  built  here. 


Folkestone  Castle  and  Nunnery. 

Folkestone,  a  short  distance  fi'om  Sandgate,  was  early  a  place  of 
some  importance.  The  Romans  had  a  tower  here  on  a  high  hill,  of 
the  earthworks  or  entrenchments  of  which  there  are  yet  some  remains. 
Here  was  also  a  Castle  built  by  the  Saxon  Kings  of  Kent,  and  rebuilt 
by  the  Normans,  which  has  been  in  later  times  nearly  all  destroyed, 
tvith  the  cliff  on  which  it  stood,  by  the  encroachments  of  the  sea. 

The  "solemn  old  Nunnery"  mentioned  by  Leland,  was  founded 
by  King  Eadbald  at  the  request  of  his  pious  daughter,  Eanswitha, 
and  is  supposed  by  Bishop  Tanner  to  have  been  the  first  nunnery  ever 
established  in  England.     This  building  was  despoiled  by  the  Danes, 
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and  continued  in  ruins  til)  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  Nigell  de 
Mundcville,  Lord  of  Folkestone,  about  the  year  lo^^^,  rcfouuded  it  as 
a  Priory,  or  Cell,  for  Benedictine  Monks,  and  granted  it  to  the  Abbey 
of  Lallege,  or  Lolley,  in  Normandy.  Before  the  middle  of  the  ensuing 
century,  the  sea  had  so  far  washed  the  cliff  on  which  the  Priory  stood 
(though  that  had  originally  been  one  mile  from  the  shore),  that 
William  de  Averanche  erected  a  new  Church  and  Priory  about  the 
year  1137.  On  the  suppression  of  the  Alien  Priories  by  Henry  V., 
this  at  Folkestone  was  made  denizen,  and  so  continued  till  it  was 
finally  dissolved  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  ancient  Church  connected  with  the  Nunnery,  and  in  which 
St.  Eanswith,  the  first  Abbess  was  interred,  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter. 
On  the  rebuilding  of  the  Church  and  Priory  in  the  Norman  times, 
St.  Mary  and  St.  Eanswith  were  made  its  patrons,  the  relics  of  the 
latter  being,  at  the  same  period,  solemnly  translated  into  the  new  fabric. 
" The  author  of  Ne<vj  Legends  of  England"  says  Lambard,  " reporteth 
many  wonders  of  this  woman  ;  as  that  she  lengthened  the  beame  of  a 
building  three  foote,  when  the  carpenters,  missing  in  their  measure,  had 
made  it  so  much  too  short ;  that  she  baled  and  drew  water  over  the 
hills  and  rocks  against  nature  from  Swecton,  a  mile  off,  to  her  or,itorie 
at  the  seaside ;  that  she  foi-bade  certaine  ravenous  birdes  the  country, 
which  before  did  much  harm  thereabouts ;  that  she  restored  the  blinde, 
cast  out  the  divell,  and  healed  innumerable  folkes  of4heir  infirmities  ; 
and  therefore,  after  her  death,  she  was,  by  the  policy  of  the  Popish 
priestcs,  and  foUie  of  the  common  people,  honoured  for  a  saint." 
Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  states  that  the  "  stone  coffin"  of  St. 
Eanswith  was  discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  that,  on  opening  it  "the  corpse  lay  in  its  perfect  form  ;  and  by  it, 
on  each  side,  were  hour-glasses,  and  several  medals  with  obliterated 
letters  on  them." 


Walmer  Castle. 

About  a  mile  southward  from  Deal  is  the  manor  and  parish  of 
AVahncr,  which  was  anciently  held  of  Hamo  de  Crevequer  by  the 
De  Aubervilles,  by  the  tenure  of  knight's  service.  From  that  family 
the  property  was  conveyed  by  marriage  to  the  Criols,  or  Keriells,  the  last 
of  whom,  Sir  Thomas  Kericll,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

The  Castle  at  Walmer,  at  some  distance  from  the  village,  is  one  of 
tht  seaside  fortresses  erected  by  command  of  Henry  VIII     It  consists 
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6f  a  large  central  round  tower,  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  considerable 
strength.  There  are  clear  remains  of  a  Roman  entrenchment  close  to 
the  Castle. 

This  fortress  is  appropriated  to  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque 
Ports;  and  here  Mr.  Pitt,  who  held  that  office,  and  that  of  Colonel  ol 
the  Cinque  Ports  Cavalry,  used  frequently  to  pass  some  of  the  summer 
months.  The  Castle  was  the  official  residence  of  Arthur,  fii-st  Duke 
of  Wellington,  during  his  AVardenship,  or  from  January  29,  1829,  to 
the  hour  of  his  lamented  death,  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  three  o'clock, 
P.M.,  September  14,  1852.  Walmer  was  a  favourite  retirement  of  the 
Duke  many  years  before  he  took  possession  of  the  Castle,  as  Lord 
Warden.  A  house  of  the  better  class  in  Castle-street,  Walmer,  is  to 
this  day  known  as  "the  Duke's  House,"  and  was  for  some  time 
tenanted  by  him  before  entering  on  his  Peninsular  campaigns. 

Walmer  Castle,  according  to  some  authorities,  occupies  the  identical 
spot  whereon  Cxsar  landed  nineteen  centuries  since  ;  that  our  modern 
Caesar  should  breathe  his  last  upon  this  spot  is  one  of  those  strange 
coincidences  that  fill  men's  minds  with  special  wonder.  The  fortress 
has  been  well  described  as  "just  the  sort  of  residence  that  would  have 
been  pointed  out  by  an  imaginative  mind  as  appropriate  to  such  an 
event.  Placed  behind  the  high  shingly  beach,  which  the  incessant 
action  of  the  waves  has  formed  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  and  surrounded 
on  the  landward  side  by  lofty  trees,  it  does  not  arrest  notice  by  any 
pretentious  prominence,  and  the  modern  windows  in  the  old  thick 
walls  denote  that  warlike  uses  had  been  laid  aside  for  the  milder  and 
more  peaceful  influences  of  the  times  in  which  we  live.  There  are, 
however,  some  heavy  guns  upon  the  upper  walls  pointed  towards  the 
Downs,  and  below  a  battery  of  smaller  pieces,  that  seemed  to  include 
foreign  invasion  among  the  contingencies  to  which  we  are  still  exposed. 
It  was  a  place  of  strength  built  for  rough  work  in  stt)rmy  times.  It  has 
become  a  quiet  seaside  residence,  within  ear-shot  of  the  surf  as  it 
breaks  upon  the  beach,  and  within  sight  of  those  essentially  English 
objects,  the  chalk  cliffs  of  Dover,  the  Goodwin  sands,  and  the  shipping 
in  the  Downs.  This  was  no  unsuitable  place  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton to  die  in — that  man  in  whose  eventful  history  the  largest  experiences 
of  military  and  civil  life  are  so  marvellously  united." 

The  interior  of  the  Castle  is  fitted  up  in  a  remarkably  plain  manner, 
yet  possessing  every  comfort.  When  the  Queen  visited  Walmer  in 
1842  her  Majesty  was  so  chai-med  with  the  simplicity  of  the  place,  that 
she  requested  to  be  allowed  to  extend  her  visit  a  week  longer  than  she 
at  first  intended.     Wher  intimation  was  received  that  the  Qiieen  in» 
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tended  to  honour  the  Duke  with  a  visit,  the  only  preparation  made  at 
Walmer  Castle  was  to  provide  a  plate-glass  window,  to  enable  her 
Majesty  to  have  a  better  view  of  the  sea.  A  stand  for  a  time-piece  was 
required  for  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Duke  sent  for  a  village  carpenter 
who  made  it  of  common  deal  wood,  and  it  became  a  fixture  in  the  bed- 
room. Her  Majesty  is  stated  to  have  been  much  delighted  at  this 
simplicity  of  the  Duke. 

The  Duke  regularly  resided  at  Walmer  Castle  in  September  and 
October  in  each  year.  He  occupied  only  one  room,  which  was  his 
library,  study,  or  bedchamber.  This  was  "the  Duke's  Room."  It  is 
in  one  of  the  smaller  towers,  of  moderate  size,  and  plainly  furnished, 
methodically  arranged,  something  like  an  officer's  room  in  a  gamson. 
On  the  right  hand  side  stood  an  ordinary  iron  camp-bedstead,  three 
feet  wide,  with  a  horsehair  mattress  about  three  Inches  thick,  and  a 
horsehair  pillow,  covered  with  chamois  leather,  which  the  Duke  usually 
carried  with  him,  and  used  in  town  ;  it  was  indeed  part  of  his  luggage. 
Summer  or  winter  the  little  camp  bedstead  was  without  curtains ;  and 
the  German  quilt  (no  blankets)  was  the  covering.  Near  the  bedstead 
was  a  small  collection  of  books — recent  histories  and  biographies,  some 
French  memoirs,  military  reports,  parliamentary  papers — the  last  which 
occupied  the  Duke's  attention  being  a  voluminous  Report  of  the  Oxford 
University  Commission.  In  the  centre  of  the  room  was  a  mahogany 
table  covered  with  papers ;  and  here  for  some  hours  every  day  the 
Duke  sat  and  wrote.  Near  this  was  a  portable  table,  contrived  to  be 
used  for  reading  and  writing  while  in  bed.  These,  with  two  or  three 
chairs,  comprised  the  furniture ;  a  few  common  engravings  hung  upon 
the  neatly-papered  walls ;  and  on  the  mantel-piece  was  a  small  ivory 
statuette  of  Napoleon,  and  a  common  plaster  cast  of  Jenny  Lind.  The 
windows  look  out  upon  the  sea,  and  one  of  the  doors  of  the  room  opens 
Upon  the  ramparts.  Until  his  illness,  a  few  years  before  his  death,  the 
Duke  never  failed  to  be  there  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  walked 
for  an  hour  or  more.    The  view  from  the  ramparts  is  very  extensive. 

The  details  of  the  last  hours  of  the  great  Duke  are  very  touching. 
On  Monday  afternoon,  September  13,  it  was  remarked  that  when  the 
Duke  was  returning  from  a  short  walk  he  looked  much  better  than  for 
some  days  previously.  He  dined  heartily  at  seven  o'clock,  and  instead 
of  retiring  at  ten,  his  usual  hour,  he  sat  up  till  nearly  half-past  eleven, 
conversing  with  Lord  Charles  and  Lady  Wellesley.  He  did  not  awake 
until  after  his  usual  time  next  morning,  when  he  awoke  breathing 
rather  heavily,  which  continued  to  be  laboured,  from  the  accumulation 
of  mucus  in  the  bronchial  passages.    This  continuing,  the  apothecary 
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from  Deal  was  sent  for,  and  amved  in  about  an  hour.  The  Duke  com- 
plained of  uneasiness  about  the  chest  and  stomach  ;  medicine  was 
ordered ;  during  its  preparation  the  Duke  took  some  tea  and  toast.  He 
then  grew  much  worse,  and  had  fits  similar  to  those  he  was  subject  to. 
The  valet  had  applied  a  mustard  poultice  to  the  Duke's  chest,  such  as 
on  former  occasions  had  given  relief.  Three  physicians  wei-e  tele- 
graphed for.  A  mustard  emetic  was  given,  but  this  and  other  measures 
were  of  no  avail.  His  Grace  grew  very  restless,  tried  to  turn  on  his  left 
side,  and  there  were  slight  twitchings  of  the  left  arm.  When  raised  in 
bed  his  breathing  was  much  more  free,  and  he  was  placed  in  an  easy 
chair ;  his  pulse  sank,  and  he  was  now  placed  more  horizontally ;  the 
pulse  rallied  for  a  little  time,  and  then  gradually  declined ;  the  breath- 
ing became  more  feeble ;  and  at  twenty-five  minutes  past  three  o'clock 
the  Duke  breathed  his  last.  So  easy  and  gentle  was  the  transition,  that 
for  a  moment  it  was  doubted.  A  mirror  was  held  before  his  Grace's 
mouth ;  its  brightness  was  undimmed,  and  he  was  no  more  I 


The  Monastery  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury. 

The  city  of  Canterbury,  distinguished  as  the  metropolitan  sec  of 
all  England,  acquired  that  honour  in  consequence  of  the  mission  from 
Pope  Gregory  I.  in  596  of  a  body  of  Benedictine  monks,  with  Augus- 
tine at  their  head,  to  Ethelbert  King  of  Kent,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
verting to  Christianity  the  King,  who  was  still  a  Pagan.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  Ethelbert  was  baptized  at  Canterbury  by  Augustine,  who 
in  one  day  baptized  10,000  Anglo-Saxons  in  the  river  Swale. 

Bede  relates,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History :  "  Augustine  having  his 
episcopal  see  granted  him  in  the  royal  city,  as  has  been  said,  and  being 
supported  by  the  King,  recovered  therein  a  church,  which  he  was  in- 
formed had  been  built  by  the  ancient  Roman  Christians,  and  conse- 
crated it  in  the  name  of  our  Holy  Saviour,  God  and  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  ^ 
and  there  established  a  residence  for  himself  and  his  successors.*  He 
also  built  a  monastery  not  far  from  the  city  to  the  eastward,  in  which, 
by  his  advice,  Ethelbert  erected  from  the  foundation  the  church  of  the 
blessed  Apostles  Peter  and  Paul  (afterwards  called  St.  Augustine's 
Abbey),  and  enriched  it  with  several  donations ;  wherein  the  bodies  of 


•  Tliis  cliurch  is  now  the  Catliednil  of  Cantctbury ;  but  the  present  struc- 
ture, .i';!i  I'l^'h  ancii.'nt,  is  of  date  lony  subsequent  to  the  age  of  St.  Augustine. 
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the  same  Augustine,  and  of  all  the  Bishops  of  Canterbury,  and  of  the 
Kings  of  Kent,  might  be  buried.  However,  Augustine  did  not  conse- 
crate that  church,  but  Lauientius,  his  successor. 

"  The  first  Abbot  of  that  Monastery  was  the  priest  Peter,  who,  beir.g 
sent  ambassador  into  France,  was  drowned  in  a  bay  of  the  sea  which  is 
called  Amfleat,*  and  privately  buried  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  place; 
but  Almighty  God,  to  show  how  deserving  a  man  he  was,  caused  a  light 
to  be  seen  over  his  grave  every  night,  till  the  neighbours  who  saw  it,  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  been  a  holy  man  that  was  buried  there,  inquiring  who 
and  from  whence  he  was,  carried  away  the  body,  and  interred  it  in  the 
church,  in  the  city  of  Boulogne,  with  the  honour  due  to  so  great  a  person." 

The  Monastery  is  commonly  believed  to  have  been  founded  origi- 
nally by  the  Saint  whose  name  it  bears :  and  in  a  work  in  the  library  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  it  is  stated  that  "  the  ground  thereon  to  build 
was  given  by  grant  to  Augustine  by  King  Ethelbert,  for  dedication  to 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul."  By  later  records  we  find  that  St.  Dunstan,  in 
the  year  978,  renewed  that  dedication,  adding  to  those  of  the  Apostles 
above-named  that  of  St.  Augustine.  In  ii72,at  Canterbury,  Henry  II. 
walked  barefoot  to  the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  and  was  scourged 
by  the  monks  of  St.  Augustine;  and  in  11 79,  Louis,  King  of  France, 
landed  at  Dover  as  a  pilgrim,  and  was  met  by  King  Henry,  whence 
they  both  proceeded  in  great  state  to  Becket's  shrine  at  Canterbury. 
In  1389,  Richard  II.,  his  Queen  and  Court,  were  entertained  at  St. 
Augustine's  by  Abbot  Welde,  from  the  octave  of  the  Ascension  to  the 
morrow  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

In  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  a  MS.  styled  Liber 
Cantiiariens'is,  which  is  the  history  of  the  foundation  of  the  Augustine 
Monastery  at  Canterbury,  written  on  vellum,  and  beautifully  illumi- 
nated. At  the  Dissolution  of  the  Monastery,  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  donors  to  the  College,  who,  in  presenting  it, 
added  a  proviso  that,  in  case  the  monks  should  be  again  restored  to 
their  possessions,  the  book  should  return  to  their  hands.  The  passage 
appears  to  have  been  written  by  some  after-reader  and  commentator, 
and  the  date  might,  probably,  be  somewhere  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century. 

After  the  Dissolution,  St.  Augustine's  Abbey  was  converted  to  a 
palace  by  King  Henry  VIII.  Queen  Mary  next  granted  it  to  Cardinal 
Pole  for  life.     Having  reverted  to  the  Crown,  at  the  death  of  Pole, 


•  Now,  probably,  Amblctcusc,  a  small  seaport  village  about  two  miles  to  lh« 
north  of  Boulogne. 
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Qiiecn  Elizabeth  kept  her  Court  here  in  11573.  It  was  afterwards 
granted  to  Lord  Cobham,  who  was  attainted  in  1603.  King  James 
granted  it  to  Robert  Cecil,  Lord  Essenden ;  and  soon  afterwards  it 
became  the  property  of  Thomas,  Lord  Walton.  King  Charles  I.  was 
married  here,  13th  June,  1625  ;  and  King  Charles  IL  lodged  here  on 
his  passage  at  the  Restoration.  In  the  Abbey  had  sepulture  Ethelbert 
and  his  Queen  Bertha  ;  most  of  his  successors  in  the  kingdom  of  Kent, 
Gt.  Augustine,  and  the  nine  succeeding  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

The  Abbey  and  its  precincts  occupied  sixteen  acres  of  ground, 
which  were  enclosed  by  a  wall.  The  fine  gateway  of  St.  Augustine, 
which  formed  the  chief  entrance,  was  long  in  a  dilapidated  state,  but 
has  been  restored.  It  is  a  very  elegant  and  highly  enriched  specimen 
of  this  description  of  ancient  architecture,  and  now  almost  the  only 
remains  of  the  once  celebrated  Abbey.  James  Wyatt  adopted  the 
general  design  of  this  gatehouse  in  the  eastern  towers  of  Fonthill 
Abbey :  its  general  merit  is  the  simplicity  as  well  as  elegance  of  its 
design ;  and  the  enrichments  are  beautiful  mouldings  rather  than 
sculptured  ornaments.  Another  gatehouse  formed  the  opposite  ex- 
tremity of  the  western  front  of  the  Abbey  precinct.  St.  Ethelbert's 
tower,  part  of  the  western  front  of  the  Abbey  church,  recorded  to 
have  been  built  in  1087,  having  been  undermined  for  the  sake  of  the 
very  fine  stone,  fell  down  in  1822.  The  other  remains,  after  being 
shamefully  desecrated,  were  purchased  in  1844  by  Mr.  Beresford  Hope, 
M.P.,  who  has  restored  St.  Augustine's  gateway  and  built  a  Missionary 
College,  which  was  incorporated  June  28,  1848.  At  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  Cemetery  adjoining  is  the  ruined  Chapel  of  St.  Pancras, 
rebuilt  1387  ;  stated  to  have  been  originally  built  before  Augustine 
came  on  his  mission  to  England.  They  said  it  had  formerly  been  the 
place  of  the  King  of  Kent's  idol  worship,  but  was  purified  by  the  Saint 
and  converted  into  a  chapel,  and  was  duly  consecrated.  They  add  that 
the  devil  was  so  much  displeased  at  this  change  that  he  assaulted  the 
chapel  with  all  his  violence,  but  was  not  able  to  overthrow  it ;  yet  he 
left  the  print  of  his  talons  sticking  in  the  walls  of  the  south  porch. 
That  there  are  some  marks  there,  Somner  says,  cannot  be  denied  ;  and 
they  are  probably  occasioned  by  the  ivy  having  eaten  into  the  materials 
of  that  part  of  the  building. 


Canterbury  Castle. 

Among  the  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  at  Canterbury,  on  the  south- 
west side  of  the  City,  near  the  entrance  from  Ashford,  are  the  walls  of 
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a  Castle,  supposed  to  have  been  built  by  ^^  illiam  the  Conqueror; 
larger  than  that  of  Rochester,  being  88  feet  by  80  in  dimensions. 
These  remains  appear  to  have  been  the  keep,  or  donjon  of  a  fortress, 
within  which  it  stood,  and  of  which  the  bounds  may  still  be  traced,  like 
those  of  the  Castles  at  Dover,  Rochester,  and  the  White  Tower  of 
London,  the  building  being  much  in  the  same  style  with  those  just 
mentioned.  The  original  portal  was  on  the  north  side,  and  the  state 
chambers  on  the  third  story,  where  alone  are  found  large  windows. 
The  principal  room  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice  was  60  feet  by  30 ; 
two  others  on  the  southern  side  were  each  28  feet  by  i  jj  ;  and  one  on 
the  northern  side  was  20  feet  by  15.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.  the  Castle  was  granted  away  from  the  Crown,  and  became 
private  property. 


The  Crispes  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet. 

About  half  a  mile  south-eastward  from  Birchington,  is  QuekeSj  Queky 
or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Quex,  anciently  the  seat  of  a  family  of  that 
name,  who  were  in  possession  of  the  estate  as  far  back  as  the  year  1449. 
Several  of  this  family  have  been  Sheriffs  of  Kent,  of  whom,  Henry 
Crispe,  Esq.,  held  that  office  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  Henry  VHI.,  and 
was  afterwards  knighted.  He  was  so  eminent  here  as  to  be  called  "  A 
little  King  of  all  the  Isle  of  Thanet."  Another  of  the  family,  Henry 
Crispe,  Esq.,  was  Sheriff  of  Kent  part  of  the  year  1649  and  1650;  but 
being  aged  and  infinn,  his  office  was  executed  by  his  son,  Sir  Nicholas 
Crispe,  Knight,  who  died  in  the  year  1657.  ^"  the  same  year  his 
father  was  seized  at  his  house  at  Quex  in  the  night-time  and  conveyed 
to  Bruges,  in  Flanders,  where  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  eight  months, 
until  the  sum  of  3000/.  was  paid  for  his  ransom.  This  enterprise  is 
said  to  have  been  planned  by  Captain  Golding,  of  Ramsgate,  a  sanguine 
Royalist,  who  had  for  some  time  taken  refuge  with  Charles  II.,  in 
France,  and  was  thus  conducted :  The  party  landed  at  Grove  End, 
near  Birchington,  and,  proceeding  immediately  to  Quex,  took  Mr. 
Crispe  out  of  his  bed  without  the  least  resistance;  and  having  con- 
veyed him  in  his  own  coach  to  the  water-side,  he  was  there  forced 
into  an  open  boat  without  any  of  his  domestics  being  suffered  to  attend 
hirrv  although  that  favour  was  earnestly  requested.  He  was  canietl 
first  to  Ostend,  and  thence  to  Bruges,  both  which  places  then  belonged 
to  Spain,  at  that  time  at  war  with  England. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  by  his  family  in  raising  the 
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money  for  his  ransom,  as  the  Protector,  Oliver  Cromwell,  suspecting 
that  it  was  only  a  plan  by  which  they  might  assist  the  fugitive  Prince, 
made  an  order  in  Council  that  he  should  not  be  ransomed ;  and  the 
licence  for  so  doing  was  at  last  procured  only  after  great  solicitations 
and  much  embarrassment.  Oa  the  other  hand,  it  ia  said  that  Mr 
Crispe  had  been  for  some  time  apprehensive  of  such  an  attack,  and 
had  made  loop-holes  for  the  discharge  of  musketry  in  different  parts 
of  the  house,  the  better  to  defend  himself;  yet  all  his  precautions 
were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  spirit  and  management  of  Captain 
Golding. 

In  this  mansion  King  William  III.  occasionally  resided  till  the  winds 
favoured  his  embarkation  to  Holland.  His  bedroom  used  to  be  shown, 
and  an  adjacent  enclosure  pointed  out  in  which  his  guards  encamped. 


The  Ellington  Murder, 

At  a  short  distance  westward  from  Ramsgate  is  Ellington,  which 
gave  name  to  an  ancient  family  that  resided  here  previously  to  the 
time  of  Edward  VI.,  towards  the  end  of  whose  reign  they  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Thatchers,  another  family  of  considerable  antiquity  in 
this  part  of  Kent.  About  the  middle  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  it 
passed  from  them  to  the  Spracklyns,  of  whom  Adam  Spracklyn,  who 
resided  her&"  in  the  time  of  George  II.,  and  had  married  Katherine, 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Leuknor,  of  Acrise  Place,  was  executed  for  the 
murder  of  his  wife.  This  unfortunate  man  having  wasted  his  estate 
by  riotous  living,  and  considerably  involved  himself  in  debt,  was  com- 
pelled to  lock  himself  up  in  his  own  house  to  avoid  being  arrested ; 
and  while  there  he  conceived  a  rooted  antipathy  against  his  lady, 
through  supposing  her  to  be  in  league  with  his  creditors.  Occasionally, 
too,  he  was  afHicted  with  outrageous  fits  of  passion,  mingled  with 
insanity,  arid  in  one  of  these  paroxysms  he  committed  the  horrid  deed 
for  which  he  suffered. 

From  the  many  appearances  of  design,  however,  which  accompanied 
the  sanguinary  act,  the  jury  were  led  to  declare  him  guilty  of  pre- 
meditated murder.  The  unfortunate  victim  to  his  rage  was  highly 
esteemed  for  her  piety  and  virtue.  Her  death  was  very  dreadful.  He 
first  struck  her  on  the  face  with  a  dagger  whilst  she  was  endeavouring 
to  soothe  his  passion,  and  then,  on  her  attempting  to  open  the  door  to 
leave  the  room,  he  struck  her  wrist  so  forcibly  with  an  iron  cleaver,  or 
cbopping-knife,  "  that  the  bone  waa  cut  asunder,  and  her  band  hung 
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down  only  by  the  sinews  and  skin."  An  interval  elapsed  (during 
which  the  wounded  limb  was  bound  up  by  an  aged  senant) ;  he 
felled  her  to  the  ground,  bleeding,  by  a  blow  on  the  forehead  with  the 
same  weapon,  and  on  her  raising  herself  upon  her  knees,  as  she  prayed  to 
God  to  forgive  her  murderer,  he  "  cleft  her  head  in  two,  so  that  she 
immediately  fell  down  stark  dead."  He  afterwards  killed  six  dogs  and 
threw  four  of  them  beside  the  dead  body  of  his  wife,  in  order,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  words,  given  in  evidence,  "  that  he  might  be  reckoned 
mad." 

This  murder  was  committed  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  December 
II,  1752,  at  which  time  Spracklyn  had  been  married  nineteen  years. 
Before  morning  he  was  apprehended,  and  soon  afterwards  lodged  in 
the  gaol  at  Sandwich,  where  he  was  tried  and  found  guilty  at  the 
Sessions  held  on  April  22,  1753-  He  was  hanged  on  the  following 
day,  and  on  the  second  night  after  his  body  was  interred  near  the 
remains  of  his  wife  in  St.  Lawrence's  Church, 


Legends  of  Minster  Abbey. 

Minster  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  fi-om  the  river  Stour ;  a  branch  of  which  formerly  flowed  up  to 
the  church,  under  the  appellation  of  Mynstre  Fleet.  This  place  derived 
its  origin  from  the  nunnery  and  church  founded  here  in  the  Saxon  times 
by  the  Princess  Domneva,  who  was  daughter  to  Ermenred,  eldest  son 
to  Eadbald,  King  of  Kent,  and  wife  to  Merwodd,  the  son  of  Penda, 
King  of  Mercia.  In  the  early  part  of  her  life  she  had  been  left  with  her 
sister  Ermengitha,  and  her  brothers  Ethelbert  and  Ethelbright, 
under  the  guardianship  of  her  uncle  Erwinbert,  who  had  usurped  his 
brother's  throne,  and  whose  son  and  successor,  Egbert,  through  the 
counsels  of  Thumor  or  Timor,  his  lieutenant,  was  induced  to  consent  to 
the  murder  of  both  the  princes,  in  order  that  he  might  retain  secure  pos- 
session of  the  kingdom.  In  expiation  of  the  murder,  which  Thumor  is 
said  to  have  perpetrated  in  the  King's  palace  at  Eastry,  and  which  the 
monkish  legends  state  to  have  been  discovered  by  " a  light  fiom  heaven 
seen  pointing  to  the  very  spot  where  the  bodies  were  interred,"  Egbert, 
by  the  advice  of  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Adrian, 
Abbot  of  St.  Augustine's,  promised  (in  accordance  with  the  customs  of 
the  age)  to  give  to  Domneva  "  whatever  she  should  ask,"  besides 
offering  her  many  rich  presents. 

Domneva,  who  had  borne  one  son  and  two  daughters  to  her  husband, 
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and  with  him  had  afterwards  taken  a  vow  of  chastity,  refused  the  pre- 
sents, but  at  the  same  time  requested  that  the  King  would  grant  her  as 
much  land  as  her  tame  deer  "  could  run  over  at  one  course,"  on  which 
she  might  found  a  Nunnery  in  memory  of  her  deceased  brothers  ;  and 
with  her  virgin  train  solicit  the  Almighty  to  pardon  him  for  his  parti- 
cipation in  the  murder.  The  King  readily  complied,  and  in  the 
presence  of  many  of  his  nobles  and  people  the  deer  was  turned  loose  at 
West-gate,  on  the  sea-coast  in  Birchington  parish  ;  and  after  running 
in  a  circuitous  track  eastward,  proceeded  towards  the  south-west, 
though  every  endeavour  was  made  by  Thumor  to  obstruct  its  course, 
the  "  envious  murderer,"  as  he  is  called  by  Thorne  (from  whose  Annals 
of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery  these  particulars  are  gathered),  crying 
out  that  "  Domneva  was  a  witch,  and  the  King  a  fool,  in  yielding  so 
far  to  her  art  as  to  suffer  so  noble  and  fruitful  a  soil  to  be  taken  from 
him  by  the  decision  of  a  buck."  "This  impiety,"  continues  the 
Annalist,  "so  offended  heaven,  that  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed 
him  up,"  whilst  riding  across  and  checking  the  deer,  and  he  went  with 
Dathan  and  Abiram  into  hell,  leaving  the  name  of  Thumor-his-lepe,  or 
Thumor's  Leap,  to  the  field  and  place  where  he  fell,  to  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  his  punishment." 

Meanwhile  the  deer,  continuing  its  progress,  stopped  not  till  it  came 
to  the  estuary  of  the  Stour,  now  called  Sheriff's  Hope,  near  Monkton, 
having  completely  crossed  the  isle,  and  cut  off  a  tract  of  land  compre- 
hending upwards  of  ten  thousand  acres.  This  was  immediately  given 
by  the  King  to  Domneva,  and  afterwards  confirmed  to  her  by  his 
charters,  which  contained  a  most  fearful  curse  against  all  infringers  ol 
the  gift.  Egbert,  whom  the  fate  of  Thumor  had  affected  "  with  great 
fear  and  trembling,"  assisted  Domneva  with  wealth  to  enable  her  to 
build  the  Nunnery,  which  she  soon  afterwards  founded  on  the  spot 
"  where  the  present  Church  now  stands."  When  completed,  which 
was  about  the  year  680,  it  was  constxrated  by  Archbishop  Theodore, 
in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ;  and  Domneva,  having  endowed  it  for 
seventy  nuns  with  the  lands  granted  for  the  purpose,  became  the  first 
Abbess ;  on  her  decease  she  was  buried  here  "  on  the  glebe." 

Such  is  the  monkish  account  of  the  famous  Minster  Abbey,  which 
was  afterwards  called  St.  Mildred's  Abbey,  from  St.  Mildred,  one  o* 
the  daughters  of  Domneva,  and  her  successor  to  the  government  ot 
this  foundation.  The  princess  was  held  in  very  high  repute  for  her  great 
holiness,  both  in  that  and  in  succeeding  ages.  Lambard  says  she  was 
"  txj  mightily  defended  with  Divine  Power,  that  lying  in  a  hote  oven 
fur  throe  hours  togetlier,  she  suflli cd  not  of  the  flame.     She  vsas  also 
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iendowed  with  the  God-lyke  virtue,  that  coining  out  ot  Frauncc,  the 
very  stone  on  which  she  first  stepped,  at  Ippedsflete,  in  this  Isle, 
Received  the  impression  of  her  foote,  and  retained  it  for  ever ;  having, 
^besides,  this  propertie,  that  whether-soever  you  removed  the  same,  it 
would  within  a  short  time,  and  without  helpe  of  man's  hande,  returne 
to  the  former  place  againe."  Many  other  miracles  are  related  by  the 
monks  of  this  lady,  who,  on  her  decease,  was  buried  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  which  formed  part  of  the  Nunnery  her  mother  had  founded. 

Edburga,  the  third  Abbess,  is  said  to  have  been  a  daughter  of  King 
Ethelbert,  and  to  have  built  a  "  new,  larger,  and  more  stately 
temple,"  with  convenient  offices  and  dwellings,  contiguous  to  that  erected 
by  Domneva,  which  had  been  too  small  for  the  number  of  virgins 
which  were  there  associated.  The  new  Church  was  dedicated  by 
Archbishop  Cuthbert  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  and  hither,  about  the 
year  750,  Edburga  translated  the  body  of  St.  Mildred,  who,  though 
she  had  now  been  interred  nearly  forty-five  years,  was  so  pure  and 
incorrupt,  that  "  she  seemed  more  like  a  lady  in  her  bed,  than  one 
resting  in  a  sepulchre  or  grave ;"  and  even  "  her  garments  had  continued 
unchanged."  Sigeburga,  the  next  Abbess,  was  doomed  to  witness  the 
commencement  of  those  devastations  which  eventually  proved  the  total 
destruction  of  the  Convent ;  for  in  her  time  the  Danes  began  their 
depredations  in  this  Isle,  and  plundered  the  nuns  and  ravaged  their 
possessions.  A  still  more  hapless  fate  attended  some  of  the  succeeding 
Abbesses,  who,  during  a  course  of  two  centuries,  were  frequently  sub- 
".ected  to  the  cruelties  of  their  infidel  invaders ;  and  at  length  the  whole 
of  the  religious  edifices  were  destroyed  by  fire,  together  with  all  the 
nuns  and  attending  priests,  as  well  as  many  of  the  neighbouring  inhabi- 
tants who  had  fled  hither  for  safety.  Whether  this  event  took  place  in 
the  year  978,  988,  or  ion  is  uncertain,  as  historians  differ  with  respect 
to  the  precise  time.  Those  who  fix  it  in  the  latter  year  say  that  neatly 
the  whole  Isle  was  then  destroyed  by  the  Danish  army,  under  Swein, 
ihe  father  to  King  Canute. 

If  the  legends  of  the  monks  may  be  credited,  the  remains  of  the 
body  of  St.  Mildred  were  preserved  by  miraculous  interposition  during 
all  these  ravages ;  and  were  afterwards,  in  1027  or  1030,  given  by  Canute 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Augustine,  at  Canterbury,  on  the  earnest  solici- 
tation of  Abbot  Elstan,  together  with  all  the  lands  and  possessions  of 
the  fovmdation.  The  great  veneration  in  which  the  saint  was  held 
obliged  the  Abbot  and  his  brethren  to  proceed  with  considerable 
caution,  in  procuring  the  removal  of  the  venerated  reliques,  which  thoy 
at  last  effected  in  the  night  time,  though  not  so  secretly  but  that  the 
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inhabitants  were  alarmed,  and  pursued  the  Abbot  and  his  comrades 
"  with  swords  and  clubs,  and  a  great  force  of  arms."  The  monks, 
however,  having  got  the  start,  secured  the  ferry-boat,  and  had  almost 
crossed  the  river  before  the  men  of  Thanet  could  reach  it,  who,  having 
no  means  to  cross  the  stream,  were  therefore  obliged  to  give  up  the 
pursuit. 

In  Domesday  Book  this  manor,  which  is  therefore  called  Thanet 
Manor  (from  its  comprehending  the  greater  part  of  the  Isle),  is  stated 
to  have  one  hundred  and  fifty  villeins,  with  forty  borderers,  having 
sixty-three  carucates.  There  is  a  "  Church,"  continues  the  record, 
"  one  priest,  one  salt-pit,  and  two  fisheries  of  three  pence,  and  one 
mill." 

The  most  remarkable  monument  in  the  Church  is  that  of  Sir  Robert 
de  Shurland,  who  resided  at  Shurland,  in  the  Isle  of  Sheppey.  It  is  of 
Gothic  design.  The  Knight  is  represented  recumbent,  cross-legged, 
and  his  head  resting  on  his  helmet ;  close  to  the  wall  appears  a  horse's 
head,  as  if  emerging  from  the  waves ;  on  his  left  arm  is  a  shield  like 
that  of  a  Knight  Templar,  and  a  page  stands  at  his  feet.  He  was 
created  a  Knight  Banneret  by  Edward  I.,  for  his  gallant  services  at  the 
siege  of  Caerlaverock,  in  Scotland,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
vane  on  the  tower  of  the  church  is  in  the  figure  of  a  horse's  head,  the 
meaning  of  which  is  very  conjectural.  Some  pretend  (says  Grose,  in 
his  Antiquities)  it  was  to  an  excellency  he  possessed  in  the  art  of 
training  horses  to  swim ;  others  suppose  it  alludes  to  a  grant  of  "wrecks 
of  the  sea"  bestowed  on  him  by  Edward  I.,  extending  as  tar  as  he 
could  reach  with  his  lance  when  mounted  on  his  horse ;  "  which  grant 
or  right  is  evermore  esteemed  to  reach  as  far  into  the  water,  upon  a 
low  ebb,  as  man  can  ride  in  and  touch  anything  with  the  point  of  his 
lance."  Then  we  are  told  that  the  vulgar  have  digged  out  of  his 
vault  many  wild  legends  and  romances,  as,  namely  :  "  that  he  buried  a 
priest  alive;  that  he  swam  on  his  horse  two  miles  to  the  King,  who 
was  then  near  this  isle,  on  shipboard,  to  purchase  his  pardon,  and, 
having  obtainetl  it,  swam  back  to  the  shore,  where,  being  arrived,  he 
cut  off  the  head  of  the  said  horse  because  it  affirmed  that  he  had  acted 
this  by  magic ;  and  that  riding  a  hunting  a  twelvemonth  after,  his 
horse  stumbled  and  threw  him  on  the  skull  ot  his  former  horse,  which 
blow  so  bruised  him,  that  from  the  contusion  he  contracted  an  inward 
imposthumation  of  which  he  died."  But  these  legends  are  more  popularly 
jung  as  follows: — 

"Of  monuincnU  thai  here  they  show, 
Within  the  Church,  wc  sketch'd  but  two: 
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One  an  ambassador  of  Spain's, 
T'other  Lord  Shurland's  dust  contains, 
Of  whom  a  story  strange  they  tell, 
And  seemingly  beheve  it  well: 
The  Lord  of  Shurland,  on  a  day, 
Happ'ning  to  take  a  ride  this  w;iy, 
About  a  corpse  observed  a  crouci 
Against  their  priest  complaining  luud, 
That  he  would  not  the  service  say 
Till  somebody  his  fees  should  pay; 
On  this  his  Lordship  too  did  ra\e, 
And  threw  the  priest  into  the  grave. 

•  Make  haste  and  fill  it  up,'  said  he, 

•  We'll  bury  both  without  a  fee.' 
But  \\hcn  he  cooler  grew  and  thought 
To  what  a  scrape  himself  he'd  brought. 
Away  he  gallop'd  to  the  bay, 
Whereat  the  time  a  ship  did  lay. 

With  Edward,  England's  King,  on  board ; 

When,  strange  to  tell,  this  hair-brained  lord 

The  horseback  swam  to  the  ship's  side, 

There  told  his  tale  and  pardon  cry'd  ! 

The  grant  w  ith  niany  thanks  he  takes, 

And  swimming  still,  to  land  he  makes; 

But  on  his  riding  up  the  beach 

He  an  old  woman  meets,  a  witch! 

'  The  horse  w  hich  now  your  life  doth  save,* 

Says  she,  '  will  bring  you  to  your  grave.' 

'  You'll  prove  a  liar,'  saith  my  lord, 

'You  wild  hag !'     Then  with  his  sword, 

Acting  a  most  ungrateful  part. 

The  genrous  beast  stabb'd  to  the  heart. 

It  happened  after  many  a  day. 

That  with  some  friends  he  stroU'd  that  way, 

And  the  strange  story,  as  they  walk. 

Became  the  sjibjuct  of  their  talk  : 

When  on  the  beach,  by  the  seaside, 

•Yonder  the  carcase  lies,"  he  cried. 

As  'twas  not  far,  he  led  them  to't, 

And  kick'd  the  skull  up  with  his  fool, 

When  a  sharp  bone  pierced  through  his  siioe. 

And  wounded  grievously  his  toe. 

Which  mortified  :  so  he  was  kill'd. 

And  the  hag's  prophecy  fulfilled. 

Sec  there  his  cross-legged  figure  laid. 

And  at  his  feet  his  horse's  head.' ' 


Cobham  Hall. 

This  brave  house,  five  miles  west  from  Rochester,  was  the  ancient 
seat  and  head  of  the  barony  of  the  illustrious  and  far-spreading  family 
of  Cobham,  which  became  extinct  in  the  timeof  the  Commonwealth,  and 
witli  whom,  perhaps,  the  ancient  nobilitv  of  Kent  may  be  said  to  have 
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expired.  Tlic  estate  is  now  the  property  of  the  Darnley  family,  whose 
predecessor  acquired  it  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  and  George  I.  Cob 
ham  Hallis  built  in  the  form  of  a  half  H,  and  the  extremities  of  the  wings 
are  terminated  with  octagonal  towers.  The  central  part  was  designed  by 
Inigo  Jones  in  1672  ;  the  wings,  chiefly  built  by  Brook,  Lord  Cobham, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  exhibit  the  dates  1582  and  1594,  and 
have  the  later  Tudor  projecting  mullioned  windows,  quaintly  cirved 
cornices,  and  ornamental  doorways ;  but  Jones's  portion  is  a  plain 
faijade,  with  Corinthian  pilasters.  The  southern  front  is  eminently 
Elizabethan  in  character,  and  the  rich  tones  of  the  red  brick,  contrasted 
with  the  variously  tinted  foliage  surrounding  the  house,  offer  the  finest 
studies  of  colour.  The  interior  is  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  has  a  very 
fine  collection  of  pictures,  mostly  collected  by  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Darnley  ;  several  belonged  to  the  Orleans  collection,  and  others  came 
from  the  Venetian  collection  of  \"etturi :  they  are  admirably  described 
in  Felix  Summerly 's  Excursions,  1843,  to  which  is  appended  a  full 
catalogue.  The  park  is  nearly  seven  miles  in  circumference,  and 
abundantly  wooded :  the  oaks  are  very  large  and  ancient ;  and  here  is 
a  noble  avenue  of  lime-trees,  in  four  rows,  extending  more  than  1000 
yards.  Of  the  chestnuts  Strutt  has  published  "  The  Four  Sisteis,"  which 
trees  measured  upwards  of  thirty  feet  in  circumference.  Near  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  park  is  a  mausoleum  chapel,  erected  at 
the  expense  of  9000/.  Near  the  stabling  is  shown  a  richly  painted 
and  gilt  state-coach,  said  to  be  that  in  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  rode 
after  her  marriage  with  the  Karl  of  Darnley. 

The  Church  of  Cobham  is  noticeable  for  its  antiquity — its  Perpendi- 
cular and  lancet-windows — but,  above  all,  for  its  magnificent  brasses: 
side  by  side  in  the  chancel  are  thirteen  brasses,  life  size,  recording  the 
Cobhams  and  Brookes.  The  earliest  is  to  the  memory  of  Joan  de 
Cobham,  A.D.  1354;  the  latest  to  Thomas  Broke,  Dominus  de  Cob- 
liam,  1522.  Among  them  is  the  monument  of  John,  Lord  Cobham, 
founder  of  the  adjoining  College.  In  addition  to  the  above  thirteen 
there  are  eleven  other  brasses  in  the  Church  to  the  memory  of  the 
masters  of  Cobham  College.  Felix  Summerly  has  reprinted  Weevcr's 
readings  of  the  legends,  conected  on  the  spot.  On  the  chancel  walls 
hang  rust-eaten  pieces  of  armour,  including  a  helmet  surmounted  with 
a  representation  of  a  human  head,  which,  according  to  village  tradition, 
belonged  to  one  of  the  lords  of  Cobham,  who  settled  a  pending  dispute 
with  some  neighbouring  noble  in  a  trial  by  battle.  The  result  was 
favourable  to  Cobham,  who,  as  stated,  at  one  blow  struck  off  his  ad- 
versary's head,  and  to  sijjnaJizc  this  feat  adopted  ever  after  a  bleeding 
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human  head  for  his  crest.  The  recumbent  figure,  on  a  splendid  marble 
tomb  adjoining,  with  hands  upraised  in  prayer,  is  pointed  out  as  the 
effigy  of  the  victorious  noble.  This  is  Sir  George  Brooke,  Lord  Cobham, 
governor  of  Calais  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary ;  who,  in  the 
first  year  of  the  latter  sovereign,  was  disgraced,  and  sent  to  the  Tower, 
charged  with  participating  in  the  treasonable  attempt  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wyat.  Cobham  suffered  himself  to  forego  the  claims  of  kindred,  and 
of  common  principles  with  his  grandson,  and  gave  the  rebel  so  warm  a 
reception  when  he  essayed  the  seizure  of  Cowling  Castle,  that  though 
the  entrance  gate  had  been  forced  by  the  cannon  of  the  besiegers,  they 
were  yet  compelled  to  retire  the  next  night  to  Gravesend.  When  the 
excitement  of  the  plot  had  blown  over,  and  the  axe  had  performed  it8 
office,  then  was  the  old  Lord  Cobham  liberated,  and  suffered  to  return 
home  to  his  favourite  seat  in  this  garden  county  of  Kent. 


Thurnham  Castle. 

Thurnham,  called  also,  from  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  "  Godard's" 
Castle,  near  Maidstone,  is  a  curious  example  of  a  Norman  Castle, 
placed  upon  what  is  evidently  a  British  camp.  The  camp  crowned 
the  high  point  of  a  very  steep  spur,  which  juts  out  between  a  depression 
on  the  one  side,  and  a  small  deep  combe  on  the  other,  in  the  great 
escarpment  of  the  lower  chalk,  about  four  miles  east-north-east  of 
Maidstone. 

The  Norman  Castle  occupied  a  platform  close  west  of  the  mound, 
and  probably  included  within  the  British  camp.  Here  stand  the 
remains  of  the  gateway  and  court,  but  as  a  trace  of  masonry  is  still 
seen  upon  the  mound,  it  may  be  that  it  was  included  in  the  enceinte 
wall,  or  that  upon  it  stood  one  of  the  circular  or  polygonal  shell  keeps 
which  sometimes,  with  the  Normans,  took  the  place  of  the  ordinary 
square  keep,  especially  where  there  was  an  earlier  mound  to  be  fortified. 

Thurnham,  or  Tumham,  occurs  in  Domesday,  and  was  one  of  the 
numerous  manors  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  Bishop  Odo.  On  Odo's 
fall,  it  was  granted  to  Gilbert  Maminot  by  the  tenure  of  castle  guard 
under  Dover  Castle.  The  holders  under  Maminot  were  a  knightly 
family,  who  took  their  name  from  the  place.  Robert  de  Tumham 
held  it /fw/i.  Henry  IL,  and  founded  Combwell  Prioi-y.  Possibly  he 
built  the  Castle,  which  is  thought  to  have  been  dismantled  at  an  early 
period. 
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Canterbury  Cathedral. 

After  Westminster  Abbey  no  ecclesiastical  edifice  In  England  is 
so  conspicuous  at  once  for  its  beauty,  its  antiquity,  and  the 
innumerable  historical  associations  and  almost  immemorial  tra- 
ditions which  cluster  around  it,  as  Canterbury  Cathedral.  In 
general  interest  it  must  ever  hold  the  first  place  in  the  esteem  of 
British  nations.  Here  the  first  Christian  church  in  England  arose, 
and  the  advanced  position  achieved  by  Canterbury  in  the  early 
times  is  still  maintained.  The  earliest  episcopal  city  in  England, 
it  is  at  the  present  day  the  metropolis  or  "  mother  city,"  upon  which 
the  other  episcopal  cities  are  in  some  sense  dependent.  Its  arch- 
bishop, besides  being  "  metropolitan,"  and  having  suffragan  bishops 
subject  to  him — a  privilege  which  is  also  enjoyed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  York — has  the  special  distinction  of  being  primate  of  aU  Eng- 
land, and  first  peer  of  the  realm.  No  English  cathedral  so  com- 
pletely dominates  over  the  surrounding  town  as  that  of  Canterbury; 
and  no  religious  house  in  Britain  can  assert  a  superiority  over  all 
other  establishments  of  the  same  kind  with  the  same  claim  of 
right. 

The  interest  of  this  splendid  foundation  being  thus  of  the  highest 
order,  it  is  with  confidence  that  a  brief  sketch  of  its  history,  and  a 
rapid  survey  of  its  historic  associations  and  traditions,  are  offered  to 
the  reader. 

Whoever  was  the  actual  founder  of  the  church  in  Canterbury  it 
has,  at  least,  been  well  attested  that  two  churches  had  been  built 
by  the  Christianized  Roman  legionaries  who  occupied  this  part  of 
\he  country,  and  had  been  used  by  them  for  the  purposes  of 
Christian  worship.  These  structures  were  still  standing  at  the 
time  of  Augustine's  mission  into  Britain  for  the  conversion  of  the 
British  Saxons  in  596,  though  many  years  before,  the  last  of  the 
Romans  had  left  our  shores  to  aid  in  defending  their  own  country 
against  the  Goths. 

But  the  celebration  of  the  Christian  worship  was  not  extinct 
merely  because  the  faithful  Romans  had  departed.  Ethelbert, 
King  of  Kent,  had  married  Bertha,  daughter  of  Chereberl,  King  of 
France.  The  Saxon  King  adhered  to  the  heathen  superstitions  of 
h's  ancestors — the  Fre.ich  Princess,  like  all  the  other  members 
o'  the  French  royal  family  from  Clevis  downwards,  remained  a 
Christian.  Oa  the  marriage  of  Bertha  with  Ethelbert,  she  slipulate4 
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for  the  free  exercise  of  her  reli;^i.  n,  and  was  accompanied  by  a 
chaplain  and  a  nuniocr  of  minor  ecclesiastics,  who  performed  theii 
devotions  in  one  of  the  Roman  churches  referred  to.  It  will  thus 
be  seen,  that  though  the  gloom  of  Norse  superstitions  still  hung 
over  the  country,  there  was  one  spot  in  which  a  steady  light  still 
shone — one  fold  in  which  a  "little  flock"  kept  together  by  the 
Queen  of  Kent  still  assembled.  The  entire  honour  of  having  con- 
verted the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Britain  cannot  therefore  be 
awarded  to  Augustine,  although  all  active  and  effective  measures 
towards  this  end  date  from  the  period  of  his  mission. 

The  story  of  the  visit  of  Augustine  to  Britain,  so  picturesque  ana 
surprising  in  its  incidents  that  it  would  read  like  a  romance,  did  not 
the  sacred  character  of  the  expedition  itself,  and  the  stupendous 
results  which  flowed  from  it,  compel  us  to  regard  it  in  the  gravest 
of  lights,  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the  historj'  of  the  See  ot 
Canterbury  to  be  passed  over  here  without  some  notice.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  prompted  by  his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of 
Christianity,  and  compassionating  the  state  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
then  dwelling  in  the  outer  darkness  of  heathendom,  resolved  to 
attempt  their  conversion,  and  for  this  purpose  commissioned 
Augustine  and  forty  other  monks  to  visit  Britain,  and  carry  with 
them  the  gospel  of  Christ.  The  monks  landed  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
and  a  messenger  having  informed  King  Ethelbcrt  of  their  arrival 
and  of  their  purpose,  that  prince  received  them  favourably — here 
we  may  trace  the  winning  influence  of  the  gentle  Queen  Bertha — 
and  assigned  them  a  residence  in  Canterbury,  "  the  metropolis  of 
all  his  dominions."  Ethelbert  was  soon  converted  to  the  new  faith, 
and  subsequently  manifested  his  piety  and  zeal  by  extending  the 
privileges  of  the  monks,  securing  to  them  their  possessions  in  per- 
petuity by  a  charter,  and  giving  them  liberty  "  freely  to  preach  and 
build  and  repair  churches  in  all  places."  The  Pope  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  Kentish  King,  and  accompanied  it  with  presents. 
Augustine  was  directed  to  ordain  twelve  bishops  in  his  own  pro- 
vince, and  to  send  one  to  York.  At  the  same  time  the  church  at 
Canterbur)'  was  made  metropolitan,  and  Pope  Gregory  declared  it 
to  be  paramount  to  all  others  in  the  kingdom;  "for,"  said  he, 
"  where  the  Christian  faith  was  first  received,  there  also  should  be 
a  primacy  of  dignity."  The  ecclesiastical  rank  of  the  See  is  further 
confirmed  by  Boniface  the  Fifth,  who,  in  a  communication  to 
Jvistus,  the  fifth  in  succession  from  Augustine,  writes  : — "  We  will 
and  command  you  that  the  mctropolitical  see  of  all  Britain  be  ever 
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hereafter  in  the  city  of  Canterbury  :  and  wc  make  a  perpetual  and 
unchangeable  decree,  that  all  provinces  of  this  kingdom  of  England 
be  for  ever  subject  to  the  metropolitical  church  of  that  place." 

Having  given  to  Augustine  and  his  followers  the  Christian  church 
in  which  Queen  Bertha  worshipped,  Ethelbert  enjoined  the  clergy 
to  continue  in  their  monastic  mode  of  life  ;  hence  this  establish- 
ment became  what  is  called  a  "  cathedral  monastery,"  where  the 
bishop  was  practically  abbot,  though  the  duties  attached  to  the 
office  were  performed  by  a  subordinate  person,  presiding  mora 
immediately  over  the  monks.  This  monastery  was  governed  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict,  and  was  the  first  settlement  ot 
that  order  in  Britain. 

On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  and  the  succession  of  Eadbald,  his 
pagan  son,  Christianity  in  England  was  threatened  with  almost 
total  ruin.  The  reigning  King  of  Kent  had  sunk  into  heathenism, 
pagan  enemies  raged  on  all  sides  ;  the  Bishops  of  London  and 
Rochester,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Augustine,  abandoned 
their  charge  and  left  the  country, and  Bishop  Lawrence,  Augustines 
successor,  was  preparing  to  follow  their  example  and  forsake 
Canterbury.  This  catastrophe,  however,  was  prevented  by  the 
occurrence  of  a  miracle— real  or  pretended.  In  the  light  of 
legend  the  story  of  the  miracle  runs  thus  : — On  the  night  before 
the  day  of  his  intended  flight  from  Canterbury,  Bishop  Lawrence 
slept  in  the  church.  While  he  slept  the  Apostle  Peter  appeared, 
and  after  upbraiding  him  in  no  measured  terms  for  his  intention  of 
deserting  his  flock,  the  vigorous  vision  proceeded  to  administer  a 
most  severe  castigation  to  the  prelate.  Even  this  very  active  form 
of  impressing  advice  upon  an  unwilling  ear  might  have  been  dis- 
/^egarded  by  Lawrence  had  he  not,  on  awaking,  found  that  the 
dream  which  had  been  acting  in  his  mind  had  been  also  dra. 
matically  performed  upon  his  body.  His  shoulders  he  discovered 
to  be  rigid  with  weals,  and  severely  lacerated.  Much  astonished, 
and  not  a  little  pained  at  what  had  occurred,  the  bishop  repaired  to 
the  apostate  king,  Eadbald,  and,  laying  bare  his  lacerated 
shoulders,  he  told  the  story  of  his  vision.  The  King's  doubts  of 
the  Christian  religion  vanished  at  the  sight  of  the  stripes,  which 
could  not  be  accounted  for  except  as  having  been  inflicted  by  mi- 
raculous agency,  and  he  now  gave  that  countenance  and  support  to 
the  infant  church  which  he  had  formerly  withheld  from  it. 

The  church  of  Canterbury  had  suffered  much  during  the  sack  of 
the  town  by  the  Danes,  on  which  occasion  the  Archbishop  and 
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monks  were  all  massacred.  In  expiation  of  this  ruthless  deed  the 
Danish  Canute  caused  the  sacred  edifice  to  lie  repaired,  restored  to 
the  monks  the  body  of  their  murdered  Archbishop,  and  Xwxwg  up  his 
own  crown  as  an  offering  in  the  nave.  But  this  edifice  was  fated 
to  undergo  many  vicissitudes,  and  in  the  troublous  times  of  the 
Conquest  it  was  completely  burned  down — its  entire  collection  of 
the  bulls  and  privileges  that  had  been  granted  to  it  by  successive 
Popes  and  Kings,  being  destroyed  by  the  flames. 

Of  this  first  church,  which  may  be  named  Augustine's  Church, 
no  fragment  remains ;  but  certain  memorials  of  the  ancient  Saxon 
building  are  traceable,  as  for  instance  in  the  name  Christ's  Church, 
(the  old  building  consecrated  by  Augustine  being  named  St. 
Saviour's)  in  the  crypt,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  earlier  one, 
and  in  the  southern  porch,  which  was  the  principal  entrance  of  the 
former,  as  it  is  of  the  present  edifice. 

From  its  antiquity  Canterbury  Cathedral  may  be  taken  as  an 
illustration  of  all  the  styles  of  architecture  that  have  flourished  in 
England,  from  the  Saxon  period  to  our  own  Victorian  age.  The 
diversity  of  the  architectural  features  is  naturally  due  to  the 
successive  restorations  of  the  structure  rendered  necessary  from 
decay,  the  accidents  of  war,  fire,  &c.  Lanfranc  (1070- 1089)  the 
first  archbishop  after  the  Conquest,  finding  his  cathedral  church  com- 
pletely in  ruins,  pulled  down  the  few  remains  of  his  monastic 
building  and  reconstructed  both  church  and  monastery  from  their 
foundations.  Under  Ansclm,  the  next  archbishop,  the  choir  was 
rebuilt  in  such  a  style  of  splendour  that,  according  to  William  of 
Malmcsbury,  "  it  surpassed  every  other  choir  in  England,"  particu- 
larly in  the  transparency  of  its  glass  windows,  the  beauty  of  its 
marble  pavements,  and  the  curious  paintings  of  the  roof  Under 
the  next  superior.  Prior  Conrad,  the  chancel  was  finished  and 
decorated  with  so  much  magnificence  as  to  warrant  the  name  by 
which  it  was  thenceforth  known  as  "  the  glorious  Choir  of  Conrad." 
With  this  latter  restoration  the  church  was  considered  finished,  and 
it  was  dedicated,  in  1130,  in  the  presence  of  "  King  Henry  of  Eng- 
land, David  King  of  Scotland,  and  all  the  bishops  of  England,"  the 
next  famous  dedication,  says  Gervase,  "  that  had  ever  been  heard 
of  on  the  earth  since  that  of  the  temple  of  Solomon." 

It  was  in  this  church  that  Becket  was  murdered  (1170) ;  and  it 
was  in  Conrad's  choir  that  his  body  was  watched  by  the  monks  on 
the  night  following. 

In  1 1 74,  the  church  again  suffered  by  fire,  when  the  whole  of  the 
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choir  was  destroyed.  In  the  restoration  both  French  and  English 
architects  were  consulted — the  plans  of  William  of  Sens  bein^ 
eventually  approved,  and  the  work  put  into  his  hands.  A  fall  from 
a  scaffold,  fifty  feet  high,  interrupted  the  bold  and  artistic  improve- 
ments projected,  and  in  part  carried  out,  by  this  architect,  who  was 
succeeded  by  William  Anglus,  or  English  William,  under  whom  the 
choir  and  eastern  buildings  beyond  it  were  completed  in  11 84. 

Later  improvements  were  carried  out  by  Prior  Challcnden,  who 
took  down  Lanfranc's  nave  and  erected  a  new  one  with  transepts 
(1378-1410),  and  by  Prior  Goldstonc,  who  added  the  great  central 
tower  about  1495. 

The  Canterbury  Cathedral  of  the  present  day  consists  either  of 
portions  or  of  the  whole  of  the  different  structures  erected  by  the 
architects  just  named,  and  the  edifice  thus  exhibits  specimens 
of  nearly  all  the  classes — ranging  over  an  era  of  nearly  four  cen- 
turies— of  pointed  architecture,  the-principal  being  Transition,  Nor- 
man, and  Perpendicular.  The  continual  enlargements  and  additions 
made  to  the  main  building  arose  principally  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  church  was  continually  acquiring  valuable  relics,  for  the 
display  of  which  sufficient  shrine-room  had  to  be  provided.  But 
with  all  the  alterations,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  existing 
cathedral,  although  of  such  various  dates,  covers,  as  nearly  as  can 
be  ascertained,  the  same  ground  as  the  original  building  of  Lan- 
franc,  with  the  exception  of  the  nave,  which  projects  to  a  greater 
length  westward. 

The  southern  side  of  the  church  presents  various  and  diversified 
features,  forms,  and  styles.  It  is  of  great  length  and  height,  and  is 
divided  into  several  dissimilar  parts.  The  north  side  of  the  cathe- 
dral very  nearly  resembles  the  south  in  general  arrangement. 

The  interior,  however,  will  be  found  to  be  much  more  impressive 
and  interesting  than  the  exterior.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  double 
cross,  and  consists  of  a  nave  and  aisles,  a  short  transept  with  two 
chapels,  a  choir  and  aisles  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  nave  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  another  transept  of  larger  dimensions,  with  two 
semicircular  recesses  on  the  east  side  of  each,  and  two  square 
towers  to  the  west.  East  of  the  choir  is  the  Trinity  Chapel,  with 
Bccket's  shrine,  and  the  corona,  with  the  monument  of  Cardinal 
Pole. 

Canterbury  stands  alone  among  English  and  foreign  cathedrals 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  choir  rises  to  a  very  unusual  height 
above  the  crypt,  and  is  reached  by  a  stately  and  imposing  flight  of 
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steps.  This  magnificent  and  lofty  approach,  combined  with  the 
tall  and  massive  piers  breaking  up  from  the  pavement,  lil^some 
natural  forest  of  stone,  has  in  every  age  elicited  th^^miration 
of  visitors.  ^^^^ 

Among  the  lists  of  those  who  have  done  mucIy(Padd  interest  to 
the  cathedral  of  Canterbury  must  not  be  for^|im  the  name  of  the 
poet  Chaucer.  The  "  Canterbury  Talcs"  J^^  sent  as  many  pil- 
grims to  visit  the  ancient  shrines  of  thi^^^ce  as  the  most  sacred 
of  its  relics.  But  Chaucer,  whose  mind«was  in  an  artistic  sense  so 
subtle,  and  at  the  same  time  so  singularly  candid  and  direct, 
dealt  with  the  materials  which  he  had  to  hand  with  justice  and 
fairness. 

The  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket  was  the  chief  attraction  of  pil- 
grims to  Canterbury  Cathedral  during  the  middle  ages  ;  and  but 
for  the  accident  of  the  murder  of  the  great  archbishop  here  in  1 170, 
this  church  would  never  have  acquired  its  fame  or  its  wealth  or  its 
lavish  artistic  decoration.  It  never  would  have  become  the  Mecca 
of  the  English  pilgrims  but  for  this  circumstance,  nor  probably 
would  it  have  suggested  the  scries  of  "  Talcs ''  in  which  so  many 
generations  have  delighted.  The  murder  of  Becket  was  the  most 
momentous  and  important  event  that  ever  occurred  in  connexion 
with  the  cathedral ;  and  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  monks  of 
Christ's  Church  converted  the  ghastly  incident  into  a  source  of  vast 
revenue  and  extended  popularity.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  shrine 
and  chapel  were  adorned  with  splendour,  pomp,  and  parade ;  nor  can 
we  wonder  much,  considering  the  customs  and  the  superstitions  of 
the  age,  that "  Canterbury  Pilgrimages"  were  frequent  and  numerous. 
The  paving  stones  round  the  shrine  of  "  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr" 
are  said  to  bear  evidences  of  the  frequency  of  devotional  kneeling, 
by  being  nearly  worn  through. 

The  immense  value  and  ostentatious  splendour  of  Becket's 
shrine  are  thus  described  by  Erasmus,  who  saw  it  shortly  after  the 
dissolution.  In  a  chest  or  case  of  wood  was  "  a  coffin  of  gold, 
together  with  inestimable  riches,  gold  being  the  meanest  thing  to 
be  seen  there ;  it  shone  all  over,  and  sparkled  and  glittered  with 
jewels  of  the  most  rare  and  precious  kinds  and  of  an  extraordinary 
size,  some  of  them  being  larger  than  a  goose's  egg — most  of  them 
being  the  gifts  of  monarchs."  Stow,  in  his  annals  of  Henry  VIII., 
describes  it  more  minutely.  He  states  :  "  It  was  builded  a  man's 
height,  all  of  stone  ;  then,  upwards  of  timber,  plain  ;  within  the 
which  was  a  chest  of  yron,  containing  the  bones  of  Thomas  Becket, 
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scull  and  all,  with  the  wound  of  his  death,  and  the  piece  cut  out  of 
his  scull  layde  in  the  same  wounde.  These  bones  (by  the  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  Cromwell)  were  then  and  there  burnt.  The 
timber-work  of  this  shrine  on  the  outside  was  covered  with  plates 
of  gold  ;  damasked  with  gold  weir,  which  grounde  of  gold  was  again 
covered  with  jewels  of  golde,  as  rings  ten  or  twelve  cramptd  with 
gold  wyre  into  the  sayde  ground  of  gold,  many  of  those  ringes  hav- 
ing stones  in  them  ;  broaches,  images,  angels,  pretious  stones,  and 
great  orient  pearles.  The  spoil  of  which  shrine  in  gold  and  pretious 
stones  filled  two  great  chests,  such  as  six  or  seaven  strong  men  could 
doe  no  more  than  convey  one  of  them  at  once  out  of  the  church." 

Among  the  illustrious  persons  who  made  pilgrimages  to  Canter- 
bury may  be  noted  Philip,  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  visited  the 
cathedral  with  a  numerous  retinue,  and  was  met  by  Henry  II.  of 
England.  Louis  the  Seventh  of  France  visited  the  shrine  in  11 79, 
in  a  pilgrim's  garb,  and  was  also  met  by  the  superstitious  English 
monarch.  The  French  king  presented  a  cup  of  gold,  with  the 
famous  jewel  called  the  Regal  of  France,  which  was  seized  by 
Henry  VIII.,  and  set  in  a  thumb-ring.  Perhaps  the  most  memo- 
rable event  connected  with  this  place  was  the  silly  and  dis- 
gustingly degrading  penance  wiiich  Henry  II.  voluntarily  sub- 
jected himself  to  at  Becket's  shrine.  The  king,  on  approaching 
Canterbury,  alighted  from  his  horse,  and  walked  barefoot  about 
three  miles  over  rough  stones.  He  prostrated  himself  before  the 
tomb,  and  remained  some  time  in  prayer,  directing  the  Bishop  of 
London  to  declare  to  the  people  that  he  was  not  accessory  to  the 
death  of  Becket.  He  then  commanded  all  the  monks  to  scourge 
him  ;  and  he  afterwards  continued  his  prayers  at  the  tomb,  where 
he  remained  all  day  and  night  on  the  bare  stones,  and  without 
food.  He  also  had  himself  clad  in  sackcloth,  and  after  paying  his 
devotions,  &:c.,  to  all  the  altars  of  the  church,  he  bequeathed  a  reve- 
nue of  forty  pounds  ayear  forwax  candles  to  be  always  burning  about 
the  tomb.     He  then  returned  to  London  exhausted  and  ill,  naturally. 

Contrary  to  the  received  notion,  Becket  was  not  killed  in  front  of 
the  altar  of  Canterbury  Cathedral ;  he  was  slain  in  the  choir  confront- 
ing his  pursuers,  when  tliey  succeeded  in  arresting  his  flight  upwards 
to  the  sacrosanct  chapel  of  St.  Blaise,  in  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral. 
The  assassins  had  challenged  him,  on  the  part  of  Henry,  in  the  course 
of  the  afternoon,  and  a  long-continued  angry  altercation  had  passed 
between  them  in  the  presence  of  the  monks,  who  surrounded  their 
Archbishop,  in  his  private  chamber.   Wiicn  the  nuu-dercrs  left  to  get 
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their  arms,  the  monks  hurried  Becket  by  the  cloisters  into  the  clnirch, 
in  the  vain  hope  of  sanctuary.  When  Tracy,  one  of  the  assassins, 
attacked  Becket,  the  latter  grappled  with  and  flung  him  on  the  floor  of 
the  choir.  Fit/.urse  then  struck  at  the  Archbishop  with  his  sword,  t)ut 
only  wounded  him  slightly  in  the  head  ;  breaking,  however,  the  arm  of 
Grim,  a  German  monk,  which  was  raised  to  ward  off  the  blow. 
Another  sword-cut  prostrated  Becket,  and  then,  as  he  lay,  Tracy  smote 
him  with  such  force  that  he  cut  off  the  crown  of  his  head,  cleaving 
through  brain  and  bone,  and  breaking  his  sword  on  the  stone  pavement. 
So  ended  the  career  of  the  Archbishop. 

The  Dean  of  Chichester  (Dr.  Hook)  gives  this  picturesque 
description  of  the  terrific  scene,  founded  on  a  close  study  of  autho- 
rities : — 

"  His  friends  had  more  fear  for  Becket  than  Becket  for  himself.  The 
gates  were  closed  and  barred,  but  presently  sounds  were  heard  of  those 
without,  striving  to  break  in.  The  lawless  Robert  de  Broc  was  hewing 
at  the  door  with  an  axe.  All  around  Becket  was  the  confusion  of 
terror:  he  only  was  calm.  Again  spoke  John  of  Salisbury  with  his 
cold  prudence — '  Thou  wilt  never  take  counsel :  they  seek  thy  life.' — 
'  I  am  prepared  to  die.' — '  We  who  are  sinners  are  not  so  weary  of 
life.' — '  God's  will  be  done.'  The  sounds  without  grew  wilder.  All 
around  him  entreated  Becket  to  seek  sanctuary  in  the  church.  He 
refused,  whether  from  religious  reluctance  that  the  holy  place  should  be 
stained  with  his  blood,  or  from  W^  nobler  motive  of  sparing  his  assassins 
this  deep  aggravation  of  their  crime.  They  urged  that  the  bell  was 
already  tolling  for  vespers.  He  seemed  to  give  a  reluctant  consent ;  but 
he  would  not  move  without  the  dignity  of  his  crosier  carried  before 
him.  With  gentle  compulsion  they  half  drew,  half  carried  him 
through  a  private  chamber,  they  in  all  the  hasty  agony  of  terror,  he 
striving  to  maintain  his  solemn  state,  into  the  church.  The  din  of  the 
armed  men  was  ringing  in  the  cloister.  The  affrighted  monks  broke 
off  the  service  ;  some  hastened  to  close  the  doors ;  Becket  commanded 
them  to  desist — '  No  one  should  be  debarred  fiom  entering  the  house 
of  God.'  John  of  Salisbury  and  the  rest  fled  and  hid  themselves 
behind  the  altars  and  in  other  dark  places.  The  Archbishop  might 
have  escaped  into  the  dark  and  intricate  crypt,  or  into  a  chapel  in  the 
roof.  There  remained  only  the  Canon  Robert  (of  Merton),  Fitz- 
Stephen,  and  the  faithful  Edward  Grim.  Becket  stood  between  the 
altar  of  St.  Benedict  and  that  of  the  Virgin.  It  was  thought  that 
Becket  contemplated  taking  his  seat  on  his  archicpiscopal  throne  near 
the  high  altar. 
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"  Through  the  open  door  of  the  cloister  came  rushing  in  the  four, 
fully  armed,  some  with  axes  in  their  hands,  with  two  or  three  wild 
followers,  through  the  dim  and  bewildering  twilight.  The  knights 
shouted  aloud, '  Where  is  the  traitor  ?'  No  answer  came  back.  '  Where 
is  the  Archbishop  ?' — 'Behold  me,  no  traitor,  but  a  priest  of  God!' 
Another  fierce  and  rapid  altercation  followed:  they  demanded  the 
absolution  of  the  bishops,  his  own  surrender  to  the  King's  justice. 
They  strove  to  seize  him  and  to  drag  him  forth  from  the  church  (even 
they  had  awe  of  the  holy  place),  either  to  kill  him  without,  or  carry 
him  in  bonds  to  the  King.  He  clung  to  the  pillar.  In  the  struggle  he 
grappled  with  De  Tracy,  and  with  desperate  strength  dashed  him  on 
the  pavement.  His  passion  rose ;  he  called  Fit/.urse  by  a  foul  name — a 
pander.  These  were  almost  his  last  words.  (How  unlike  those  of  Stephen 
and  the  greater  than  Stephen  !)  He  taunted  Fitzurse  with  his  fealty 
sworn  to  himself.  'I  owe  no  fealty  but  to  my  King!'  returned  the 
maddened  soldier,  and  struck  the  first  blow.  Edward  Grim  interposed 
his  ami,  which  was  almost  severed  off.  The  sword  struck  Becket, 
but  slightly,  on  the  head.  Becket  received  it  in  an  attitude  of  prayer — 
'  Lord,  receive  my  spirit,'  with  an  ejaculation  to  the  saints  of  the 
church.  Blow  followed  blow  (Tracy  seems  to  have  dealt  the  first 
mortal  wound),  till  all,  unless  perhaps  De  Morville,  had  wreaked 
their  vengeance.  The  last,  that  of  Richard  de  Brito,  smote  off"  a 
piece  of  his  skull.  Hugh  of  Horsea,  their  follower,  a  renegade  priest 
surnamed  Mauclerk,  set  his  heel  upon  his  neck,  and  crushed  out 
the  blood  and  brains.  'Away!'  said  the  brutal  ruffian,  '  it  is  time 
that  we  were  gone.'  They  rushed  out  to  plunder  the  archiepiscopal  palace. 

"  The  mangled  body  was  left  on  the  pavement ;  and  when  his 
afTrighted  followers  ventured  to  approach  to  perform  the  last  offices,  an 
incident  occurred  which,  however  incongruous,  is  too  characteristic  to 
be  suppressed.  Amid  their  adoring  awe  at  his  courage  and  constancy, 
their  profound  sorrow  for  his  loss,  they  broke  out  into  a  rapture  of 
wonder  and  delight  on  discovering  not  merely  that  his  whole  botly  was 
swathed  in  the  coarsest  sackcloth,  but  that  his  lower  garments  were 
swarming  with  vermin.  From  that  moment  miracles  began.  Even  the 
populace  had  before  been  divided ;  voices  had  been  heard  among  the 
crowd  denying  him  to  be  a  martyr ;  he  was  but  the  victim  of  his  own 
obstinacy.  The  Archbishop  of  York  even  after  this  dared  to  preach 
that  it  was  a  judgment  of  God  against  Becket — that  '  he  perished,  like 
Pharaoh,  in  his  pride.'  But  the  torrent  swept  away  at  once  all  this 
resistance.  The  Government  inhibited  the  miracles,  but  faith  in 
miracles  scorns  obedience  to  human  laws.    The  Passion  of  the  Martyr 
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Thomas  was  saddened  and  glorified  every  day  with  new  incidents  of  its 
atrocity,  of  his  holy  firmness,  of  wonders  wrought  by  his  remains." — 
Lives  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

The  well-known  legend  has  it  that  evil  befel  the  murderers  by  sea 
and  land,  and  that  no  one  of  them  ever  after  throve  or  prospered,  and 
such  was,  indeed,  the  popular  belief  for  nearly  seven  centuries.  But  the 
facts  are  totally  different.  Moreville,  who  kept  back  the  crowd  at  the 
door  of  the  choir,  while  the  associate  assassins  were  doing  the  King's 
will  on  Becket,  lived  and  died  Chief  Justice  in  Eyre,  north  of  Trent — 
that  is  to  say,  one  of  the  principal  judges  of  England.  Tracy  was 
created  Grand  Justiciary  of  Normandy,  by  Henry,  within  four  years  of 
the  assassination.  Fitzurse  went  to  Ireland  and  founded  the  Celto- 
Norman  sept,  known  as  the  Macmahons  of  the  county  of  Wexford  , 
and  Bret,  the  fourth  murderer,  died  in  his  bed  in  due  course,  after 
spending  a  long  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  estates,  in  Devonshire,  thus 
negativing  the  historical  justice. 

The  views  of  the  character  of  Thomas  a  Becket  have  changed  with 
the  times.  From  the  period  of  his  death  to  the  Reformation,  his  shrine 
in  Canterbury  Cathedral  continued  to  be  visited  by  crowds  of  pilgrims, 
whose  offerings  proved  a  valuable  source  of  revenue.  At  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  shrine  was  dismantled  and  plundered,  and  the  name  of  the 
saint  himself  excluded  from  the  calendar  in  the  reformed  liturgy.  An 
entire  revulsion  of  feeling  now  took  place  regarding  him,  and  from  the 
rank  of  a  holy  man  and  a  martyr  he  descended,  in  general  estimation, 
to  the  level  of  a  presumptuous  priest,  and  audacious  rebel.  This  view 
of  liis  character  prevailed  generally  up  to  the  present  day,  when  a  second 
revolution  in  public  opinion  took  place;  and  a  Becket  has  found  several 
able  eulogists,  not  only  as  an  ecclesiastic,  but  in  reference  to  principles 
of  a  different  nature:  motives  of  patriotism  and  resistance  to  feudal 
tyranny.  These  last  mentioned  views  are  advocated  by  M.  Thierry  and 
Mr.  Froude,  the  former  of  whom  regards  a  Becket  in  the  same  aspect 
that  he  does  Robin  Hood,  as  the  vindicator  of  Saxon  rights  and  liberties 
against  Norman  oppression  ;  the  latter  sees  in  him  a  bulwark  to  the 
people  against  monarchical  and  baronial  outrages,  such  as  the  power  ot 
the  church  often  was  in  mediaeval  times.  M.  Thierry's  view  seems  to 
be  entirely  fanciful ;  and  neither  in  this  light,  nor  in  the  view  taken  by 
Mr.  Froude,  is  it  possible  to  attribute  to  a  Becket  the  character  of  a 
hero  or  a  martyr  ;  though  as  the  former  he  must  ever  appear  to  parties 
who  consider  it  impossible  to  exalt  too  highly  the  power  of  the  church. 

Archbishop  Manning  has  declared  that  "  St.  Thomas  died  in  defence 
of  the  law  of  England      As  an  Englishman  he  stood  up  fur  the  law  ot 
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the  land  against  the  most  atrocious,  corrupt,  and  oppressive  exercise  of 
royal  prerogative  by  one  whom  no  English  historian  would  venture  to 
defend.  The  first  article  of  Magna  Charta  is  '  The  Church  shall  enjoy 
its  liberty.'  That  embodies  and  expresses  the  very  cause  for  which  St. 
Thomas  laid  down  his  life.  That  St.  Thomas  resisted  the  excess  ot 
royal  power,  interfering  with  the  freedom  of  religion  and  conscience. 
Take  one  great  example  :  the  King  claimed  that  no  one  should  be  put 
out  ot  the  church,  by  spiritual  authority,  without  his  leave.  Another 
point  was  that  in  the  election  of  bishops  the  persons  should  be  chosen 
by  his  recommendation.  The  truth  is  that  we  have  come  to  a  time 
when  the  people  of  England  and  of  Scotland  have  literally  vindicated 
for  tliemselves  the  very  principle  of  spiritual  liberty  for  which  St.  Thomas 
suffered." 

In  Canterbury  Cathedral,  which  is  considered  the  most  monumental 
edifice  of  English  history,  are  these  memorials  of  the  assassination  of 
Becket.  There  is  the  Transept  of  the  Martyrdom.  There  is  the 
actual  door  by  which  Becket  and  the  knights  entered  the  church ; 
next,  the  wall  in  front  of  which  the  Archbishop  fell;  and  lastly,  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  pavement  immediately  in  front  of  the  wall 
is  that  existing  at  the  time  of  the  murder.  It  is  a  hard  Caen  stone, 
and  from  the  centre  of  one  of  the  flags  a  small  square  piece  has 
been  cut  out,  possibly  as  a  relic.  In  front  of  the  wall,  and  a  portion 
of  the  pavement,  was  erected  a  wooden  altar  to  the  Virgin,  called 
"  Altare  ad  punctiaii  ensis,"  where  a  portion  of  the  brains  was  shown 
under  a  piece  of  rock  crystal,  and  where  were  exhibited  and  kissed  by 
the  pilgrims  the  fragments  of  Le  Bret's  sword,  which  had  been  broken 
on  the  floor.  The  steps  up  which  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  climbed  on  their  knees,  and  the  indentations  on  the  stones,  yet 
tell  of  the  long  train  of  worshippers  by  which  they  have  been  mounted 
age  after  age. 

In  1643,  stately  Canterbury  lost  much  of  the  great  window  of  the 
north  transept,  the  gift  of  Edward  II.  and  his  Queen.  In  the  centre  of 
the  window  was  Becket  himself  at  full  length,  robed  and  mitred.  This 
part  was  demoHshed  in  1692  by  Richard  Culmer,  called  "Blue  Dick," 
the  great  Iconoclast  of  Canterbury,  who  "  rattled  down  proud  Becket'e 
glassy  bones,"  with  a  pike ;  and  who, while  thus  engaged,  narrowly  cscapea 
martyrdom  himself  at  the  hands  of  a  malignant  fellow-townsman,  who 
"threw  a  stone  with  so  good  a  will  that,  if  St.  Richard  Culmer  had 
not  ducked,  he  might  have  laid  his  own  bones  among  the  rubbish." 

Tiiere  is  in  existence  a  beautiful  Grace  Cup,  believed  to  have  once 
belonged  to  a  Becket,  and  the  legends  and  initials  upon  it  vouch  for  the 
tradition.     Round  the  lid  is  the  motto,  "  Sobrii  Estate,"  with  thelett«r» 
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T.  B.  supporting  a  mitre.  Upon  the  body  the  cup  is  chased  "  Vinum 
tuum  bibe  cum  gaudio."  Round  the  neck  of  the  top  is  the  name  "  God 
Ferare,"  probably  the  name  of  the  goldsmith.  The  Ivory  Cup  itseli  is 
very  probably  a  relic  of  the  gi-eat  Archbishop  himself;  but  the  mount- 
ings are  certainly  of  not  earlier  date  than  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  if  so  early.  The  cup  was  presented  by  the  valiant  Admiral 
Sii  Edward  Howard  to  Catherine  of  Aragon.  At  the  Queen's  death 
it  reverted  to  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  can  be  traced  in  the  family  ever 
since. 
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SUSSEX. 
Pevenscy  Castle. 

The  town  of  Pevcnsey,  once  formidable  for  its  Castle  and  siiccessftO 
for  its  harbour,  has  dwindled  to  a  village  of  some  200  inhabitants.  It 
is  situated  upon  a  headland,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in  the  level 
called  the  Marsh  of  Pevcnsey,  about  ten  miles  to  the  west  of  Hastings, 
and  five  from  Eastbourne.  It  is  sun-ounded  by  rich  pastures  and 
meadows,  and  is  united  to  the  village  of  West  Ham  by  the  remains  of 
the  great  Roman  cast  rum,  the  ancient  Anderida,  which,  filled  with 
Britons  and  Romano-Britons,  held  out  for  a  long  time  against  the  Saxon 
invaders.  It  was  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Britons  after  the  Roman 
legions  had  been  withdrawn.  The  old  chroniclers  represent  the  place 
as  utterly  i-uined,  and  its  site  not  to  be  traced ;  therefore,  some  have 
doubted  Pevensey  to  be  Anderida,  but  it  is  well  known  that  an- 
cient writers,  living  some  centuries  after  the  events  they  wrote  about, 
were  not  always  correct  in  their  statements  ;  and  the  destruction  of  the 
inhabitants  of  a  place,  and  its  consequent  desolation,  were  quite  enough 
to  qualify  the  exaggerated  terms  in  which  the  overthrow  of  Anderida  is 
spoken  of.  Antiquaries,  from  existing  remains,  and  from  earlier  his- 
torical evidence,  seem  now,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  to  concur  in 
identifying  the  Roman  castrum  with  the  station  A  nderida  placed  by 
the  itineraries  next  to  the  west  of  the  Portus  Lemanis. 

The  Saxon  name  of  this  brave  old  place  was  Pevensea,  and  the  Norman 
Peovensale.  Its  first  authentic  mention  in  history  is  792,  when  it  was 
given,  together  with  Hastings,  by  Berodaldus,  one  of  the  generals  of 
King  Offa,  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris.  In  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  tlie  Confessor  it  had  only  twenty-two  burgesses,  and  yet  the 
port  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  ravaged  by  Earl  Godwin  and 
his  son  Harold,  in  1043,  when  many  ships  were  taken.  In  the  bay  of 
Pevensey,  William  the  Norman,  in  1066,  landed  with  his  army,  a  fleet 
of  900  ships,  with  60,000  men,  including  cavalry,  from  Normandy, 
prior  to  the  decisive  battle  of  Hastings  ;  and  it  was  this  port  which 
Swaine,  son  of  Earl  Godwin,  entered  with  eight  ships  on  his  return  to 
England,  after  the  abduction  of  the  Abbess  of  Leominstei-.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  the  port  was  still  available,  but  it  soon  aftenvards 
fell  into  decay,  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the  sea. 
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Of  the  Castle,  the  outer  work  contains  many  Roman  bricks,  and 
much  herring-bone  work.  The  fortress  was  of  great  strength  :  it  with- 
stood the  attacks  of  William  Rufus's  army  for  six  days,  protecting 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  who  ultimately  yielded  only  from  want  of 
provisions ;  and  it  afterwards  successfully  resisted  the  siege  of  King 
Stephen,  who  personally  superintended  the  attack,  but  met  with  so 
gallant  an  opposition  from  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Clare,  that  he  was  obliged 
to  withdraw  his  forces,  leaving  only  a  small  body  to  block  it  by  sea  and 
land.  It  once  more  resisted  hostile  attacks,  when  it  was  fruitlessly 
assailed,  in  1265,  by  Simon  de  Montfort,  son  of  the  renowned  Earl  of 
Leicester.  Again,  when  Sir  John  Pelham  was  in  Yorkshire,  in  1399, 
assisting  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  to  gain  the  crown,  Pevensey  Castle, 
left  under  the  command  of  Lady  Jane  Pelham,  was  attacked  by  large 
bodies  of  the  yeomen  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex,  who  favoured  the 
deposed  King  Richard,  and  was  bravely  and  successfully  defended  by 
Lady  Jane.  The  Castle  remained  as  a  fortress  till  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth ;  two  ancient  culverins,  one  of  which  bears  her  initials,  are 
yet  preserved.  In  the  Parliamentary  Survey  of  1655,  the  fortress  was 
in  ruins,  and  the  ground  within  the  walls  was  cultivated  as  a  garden. 

We  have  seen  that  Pevensey  was  the  first  scene  of  the  Norman  Con- 
quest ;  the  most  momentous  event  in  English  history,  perhaps  the  most 
momentous  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Southey,  upon  the  conjoint  autho- 
rities of  Turner,  Palgrave,  and  Thierry,  gives  such  a  version  of  the 
Normans  landing  at  Pevensey,  as  to  decide  its  having  been  a  Roman 
station.  They  landed,  he  says,  at  a  place  called  Pulverhithe.  William 
occupied  the  Roman  Castle  at  Pevensey ;  erected  the  wooden  fort,  the 
materials  of  which  he  had  brought  with  him  ready  for  construction ; 
threw  up  works  to  protect  part  of  his  fleet,  and  burnt,  it  is  said,  or 
otherwise  rendered  them  unserviceable. 

Although  Mr.  Hussey  prefers  the  tradition  that  Caesar  effected  both 
his  debarcations,  in  the  two  successive  years  of  his  invasions  in  Kent, 
as  the  most  likely  to  be  the  brevissimus  in  Britannium  trajectut, 
mentioned  by  him.  Professor  Airy  concludes  them  to  have  taken  place 
at  Pevensey.  If  we  adopt  the  Astronomer  Royal's  theory,  it  will 
increase  our  interest,  as  we  stand  beneath  the  herring-boned  masonry 
of  that  gigantic  ruin,  to  reflect  that  the  two  great  conquerors  of 
England  here  first  leaped  on  English  shore.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
are  few  places  in  England  where  the  antiquary  may  spend  a  pleasanter 
day  than  Pevensey.  The  Castle  of  the  "  Eagle  Honour,"  as  it  was  called, 
from  its  long  possession  by  the  great  Norman  family  of  De  Aquila,  rises, 
k  great  medixval  foitress,  in  the  midst  of  the  walls  of  a  Romano* 
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British  city:  for  Anderida,  the  great  city  of  the  Andred's  Wootl,  that 
covered  much  of  ancient  Sussex,  was  (there  can  no  longer  be  much 
doubt)  situated  here.  Courses  of  Roman  tile  remain  in  these  ancient 
walls  ;  upon  which  the  Conqueror  must  have  looked  before  he  gathered 
his  forces  together  and  advanced  along  the  coast  to  Hastings.* 

The  exploration  of  these  remains  was  undertaken  in  the  year  iSija 
by  the  two  able  antiquaries,  Mr.  Roach  Smith  and  Mr.  Mark  Antony 
Lower,  the  leading  result  of  which  is  as  follows:  The  castrum,  which 
encloses  some  dozen  acres,  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  Roman  building 
in  this  country.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  great  wall,  twenty-five  feet 
in  height,  and  nine  in  width,  with  huge  solid  towers,  remains  almost  as 
perfect  as  ever,  in  defiance  of  time,  of  the  ancient  invaders,  and  ot 
modem  spoilers.  On  the  side  facing  the  sea  there  is  a  bank  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  looking  over  a  second  of  about  half  the  height.  It 
was  inferred  that  these  natural  advantages  were  considered  by  the 
Romans  a  sufficient  substitute  for  stone  walls,  especially  if,  as  it  is 
supposed,  the  sea  flowed  up  to  this  side  of  the  fortress.  The  excava- 
tions have,  however,  shown  that  the  outer  bank  is,  in  fact,  nothing 
more  than  an  overturned  wall,  now  buried  many  feet  under  the  soil 
and  herbage.  On  this  side  a  small  postern-gate  was  discovered,  and 
one  opposite  to  it  in  the  north  wall;  the  chief  entrance  is  proved  to 
have  been  the  only  one  for  carriages.  The  castrum  includes  a  fine 
Norman  Castle  partly  formed  out  of  the  Roman  walls,  the  adaptation 
of  which  has  been  well  developed  by  these  researches. 
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Hastings,  the  second  in  rank  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  is  a  town  of  great 
antiquity;  and,  though  vouched  by  tradition  to  have  been  built  by 
Hastings,  the  Danish  pirate,  was  most  probably  in  existence  long  before 
his  time.  Arviragus,  the  British  King,  is  said  to  have  constructed  a 
fortress  at  Hastings  when  he  threw  off  the  Roman  yoke  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  century.  In  the  Saxon  times  it  became  a  flourishing 
town,  for  King  Athelstan,  between  925  and  942,  established  here  a 
royal  Mint. 

Standing  on  a  rocky  cliff  upwards  of  400  feet  above  the  sea  level 
to  the  westward  of  the  town,  is  the  Castle ;  its  site  commanded  the 
subjacent  country,  and  was  admimbly  situated  for  defence  of  Hastings, 
but  it  seems  extremely  probable,  from  the  situation  of  the  spot,  it  was 
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a  fortress  in  very  early  times,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Normani 
The  mortar  used  appears  precisely  similar  to  what  may  be  seen  in  the 
old  Roman  walls  still  existing  in  the  county,  being  composed  of  small 
flints  and  pebbles. 

Who  was  the  founder  of  the  Castle  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. It  must  have  been  a  place  of  very  high  importance,  as  we  find 
that,  in  the  reign  subsequent  to  the  Conquest,  that  of  William  Rufus, 
1090,  almost  all  the  bishops  and  nobles  of  England  were  assembled,  by 
Royal  A  uthority,  at  the  Castle  of  Hastings,  to  pay  personal  homage  to 
the  King  before  his  departure  for  Normandy.  Although  little  is  known 
of  its  first  origin,  its  successive  owners  can  be  clearly  traced,  from  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  bestowed  it  on  the  Earl  of  Eu, 
by  one  of  whose  descendants' it  was  forfeited  to  the  Crown,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  After  several  changes  it  was  granted  by  Henry  IV. 
to  the  Earl  of  \^'"estmorland,  with  a  reversion  to  Sir  John  Peiham. 
By  Sir  John  Peiham  it  was  conveyed  to  Sir  Thomas  Hoo,  of  Hoo, 
in  Bedfordshire,  afterwards  created  Baron  Hastings  by  Henry  VI. ; 
and  his  descendants  became  Earls  of  Huntingdon.  Henry,  the  last 
descendant  of  this  family,  afterwards  sold  it  in  the  year  1591  for 
25,000/.  to  Thomas  Peiham,  amongst  whose  descendants  it  has  ever 
since  remained. 

The  area  included  is  about  one  acre  and  one-fifth.  The  walls,  which 
are  nowhere  entire,  average  about  eight  feet  thick.  The  gateway,  now 
destroyed,  was  on  the  north  side.  Not  far  from  it,  to  the  westward, 
are  the  remains  of  a  small  tower,  enclosing  a  circular  flight  of  stairs ; 
and  on  the  same  side,  further  westward,  are  a  sallyport,  and  ruins  of 
another  tower. 

As  a  fortress,  the  south,  or  sea-side,  judging  from  its  present  appear- 
ance, would  appear  not  to  have  had  any  other  defence  than  what  the 
height  of  the  cliff  aflxjrded.  As  the  cliff  has  been  considerably  removed, 
the  Castle  has  doubtless  gone  with  it.  On  the  western  side  the  forti- 
fications consist  of  a  high  wall,  with  lofty  towers,  one  square,  the 
other  circular.  Part  of  the  interior  of  the  latter  is  constructed  of 
herring-bone  work.  The  square  tower  which  is  further  south,  has 
openings  deeply  splayed  from  within,  with  the  remains  of  a  sallyport. 
The  eastern  side,  however,  appears  to  have  been  rendered  the  most 
secure,  for  in  addition  to  the  towered  gallery,  portcullis,  and  semi- 
circular tower,  there  is  a  ditch  sixty  feet  in  depth  and  one  hundred  feet 
in  width. 

The  north  has,  besides  a  gate,  a  sallyport  and  two  towers,  one  round, 
with  a  circular  flight  of  stairs,  the  other  square.    This  gate  had  always 
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oeen  supposed  to  be  the  site  of  the  original  gate ;  but  on  proceeding 
with  the  excavations  along  the  north  side,  a  gateway  was  discovered, 
about  eight  or  nine  feet  in  width  and  nineteen  in  depth.  This  is  con- 
sidered to  have  been  the  Keep  gate,  and  there  is  still  remaining  the 
groove  for  the  portcullis,  and  the  hooks  on  which  the  hinges  of  the 
gates  were  hung. 

The  Church  of  St.  Mary,  in  the  Castle,  was  also  founded  by  Count 
Robert  of  Eu,  as  proved  by  one  of  the  Records  of  the  Court  ot 
Chancery,  of  the  time  of  Henry  I.  or  Stephen.  St.  Mary's  was 
removed  from  its  original  position  to  another  spot,  where  only  a  few 
ruins  now  remain  to  indicate  what  it  once  was.  Rouse  tells  us  that  in 
1094,  King  "William  held  a  great  council  in  the  Castle  of  Hastings^ 
which  stood  below  the  cliff,  upon  a  site  which  the  sea  afterwards  over- 
flowed; for  the  comparatively  modem'  fort  or  Castle  erected  by 
William  the  Conqueror,  was  a  distinct  building  from  the  Saxon 
Castle  upon  the  cliff,  and  stood  below  the  barrier  which  was  then,  for 
the  greater  part,  destroyed  by  the  sea.  In  the  fifth  year  of  this  King, 
therefore,  they  obtained  the  well  known  charter  empowering  them  to 
inclose  the  Castle  and  its  precincts  with  walls,  so  as  to  secure  the 
Church  fiom  the  irruptions  of  the  sea. 

The  Church  appears  to  have  consisted  of  a  chancel,  side  chapel,  nave, 
and  aisle,  the  total  length  being  one  hundred  and  ten  feet.  The  bases, 
capitals,  and  other  ornaments  found  amongst  the  fragments  are  of  Nonnan 
architecture. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  interior  of  the  Castle  being  excavated  in  the 
year  1824,  the  Chapel,  with  the  chapter  house,  deanery,  and  other 
offices  were  discovered,  also  several  stone  coffins  with  skeletons. 

These  ruins  are  interesting  as  marking  the  site  of  a  chapd  in  which 
Thomas  a  Becket,  somewhere  about  1 157,  and  William  of  Wykeham, 
about  1363,  once  conducted  the  services  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
which  once  echoed  to  the  voice  of  Anselm  of  Canterbury.* 

Of  the  details  of  the  great  event  which  has  given  Hastings  a  world- 
wide fame,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that,  on  Edward's  death  and  Harold's 
accession  to  the  throne,  William  assembled  a  fonnidable  expedition 
in  the  vast  estuary  of  the  Somme,  overlooked  by  the  old  town  of 
St.  Valeri,  that  weighed  anchor  from  Noyelles-sur-Mcr ;  he  crossed 
to  Pevensey  Bay  and  disembarketl  at  Pulverhythe.  The  stone  on 
which  tradition  says  he  dined  is  still  preserved  in  the  Subscription 
Gardens  of  St.  Leonard's.    Hastings,  it  may  be  influenced  by  Remigius 
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of  Fecamp,  opened  its  gates,  tliough  it  would  appear  that  there  were 
some  isolated  attempts  at  resistance  and  consequent  devastation,  as  we 
see  in  the  Bayeux  tapestry  a  burning  house  close  to  the  Castle  hill, 
\\  hich  it  is  natural  to  suppose  was  set  on  fire  by  the  invaders,  and  not 
the  work  of  an  incendiary.  The  lines  of  his  camp  can  still  be  traced 
in  the  field  to  the  north  of  Lady  Jocelyn's  villa,  immediately  adjoining 
St.  Michael's  parish.  He  ordered — to  quote  the  words  on  the  tapestry 
— that  a  Castle  should  be  dug  at  Hastings  Chester,  and  underneath  the 
words  is  the  picture  of  the  Castle  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  it 
stands.  The  Castle  in  the  picture  may  have  been,  as  Mr.  Planche 
suggests,  one  of  the  wooden  Castles  the  Conqueror  brought  with  him; 
but  it  was,  of  course,  only  temporary,  and  was  soon  replaced  by  the 
massive  walls  of  the  present  structure,  which,  as  the  composition  of  the 
mortar  and  other  details  show,  must  have  been  commenced  about  this 
period.  As  at  Pevensey,  the  Norman  Castle  was  placed  within  the 
area  of  the  older  works. — 'Journal  of  the  British  Archaological  Asso- 
ciation, 1867. 

Battle  Abbey. 

Battle  derives  its  name  from  the  memorable  fight  in  1066  between 
William,  Duke  of  Normandy  and  Harold,  King  of  England,  and  is 
built  upon  the  actual  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought.  In  the  year 
succeeding  the  victory,  a  Benedictine  Abbey  was  founded  here  by 
William  the  Conqueror  in  commemoration  of  his  triumph,  who  en- 
dowed it  with  extraordinary  exemptions  and  privileges,  and  is  said  to 
have  offered  up  at  the  altar  his  sword  and  royal  robe  which  he  wore  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation.  He  founded  the  Abbey  with  the  double  view 
of  atoning  for  the  slaughter  of  the  field,  and  of  evincing  his  gratitude 
to  heaven  for  his  success.  Motives  of  superstition  appear  to  have  com- 
bined with  piety  in  inducing  him  to  this  measure;  for  a  Saiiguelac,  as 
the  Normans  termed  it,  or  bloody  fountain,  is  affirmed  to  have  sprung 
up  here  after  every  shower,  crying  to  the  Lord  for  vengeance  for  the 
immense  efflux  of  Christian  blood  that  had  been  shed  upon  the  spot. 
Remigius,  one  of  the  monks  of  Fecamp,  actually  accompanied 
William  on  the  battle-field,  encouraged  him  to  build  Battle  Abbey,  and 
•  as  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln  as  a  reward  for  his  great  services. 

The  establishment  was  designed  on  a  vast  scale ;  the  immediate  pre- 
cincts of  the  Abbey  being  a  mile  in  circuit,  and  the  buildings  them- 
selves of  corresponding  magnificence.  King  William  intended  it  for 
140  monks,  but  his  Ueath  prevented  the  completion  of  his  design.     He 
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KttloJ  here,  however,  a  considerable  body  from  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  Marmontier,  in  Nonnandy,  and  was  himself  present  at 
the  consecration  of  the  Abbey  Church,  which  is  reported  by  some 
v'riters  to  have  been  built  on  the  very  spot  where  Harold  was  slain  , 
or,  according  to  others,  where  his  gorgeous  standard  was  taken.  Thisj 
splendid  prize,  displaying  the  figure  of  a  fighting  warrior,  sumptuously 
wrought  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  the  Conqueror  sent  to  Rome, 
as  a  present  to  the  Pope.  It  is  related  that  the  Duke,  as  he  reposed 
after  the  battle,  dreamed  that  he  heard  a  voice  which  said  to  him — 
"  Thou  hast  conquered ;  seize  upon  the  crown  and  transmit  it  to  a 
long  posterity." 

Among  the  privileges  and  immunities  granted  by  the  Conqueror  to 
the  Abbey  was  the  right  given  to  the  Abbot  of  pardoning  any  con- 
demned thief  whom  he  should  casually  pass  by  or  meet  going  to  execu- 
tion. The  Conqueror  granted  the  monks  all  the  land  within  the 
compass  of  three  miles  round  the  Abbey,  together  with  the  manor  and 
royal  customs  of  various  places.  The  Abbots  of  Rattle,  holding  their 
lands  of  the  King  per  baronium,  were  privileged  to  sit  in  Parliament. 

The  site  of  the  Abbey  at  the  Dissolution  was  granted  to  one  Gilmer, 
who,  after  pulling  down  many  of  the  buildings  for  the  materials,  sold 
the  remainder,  with  the  estate,  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne,  K.G.,  whose 
descendants  converted  a  portion  of  the  edifice  into  a  dwelling  house. 
This  was  afterwards  enlarged  by  the  Websters,  who,  early  in  the  last 
century  purchased  the  estate  of  Anthony  Browne,  Viscount  Montague, 
and  made  it  their  chief  seat.  At  the  Surrender,  the  State  sword  of  the 
Abbey,  fabricated  for  Abbot  Lodelow,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  was 
delivered  to  Sir  John  Gage,  K.G.,  one  of  the  Commissioners:  it  is  now 
in  the  Meyrick  collection  of  armour. 

Some  of  the  remains  of  the  Monastery  are  preserved  in  the  mansion 
of  the  Websters,  which  is  placed  on  a  gentle  rise,  bounded  by  woody 
hills,  saving  in  front  a  valley  winding  towards  the  sea  at  Hastings.  The 
Abbey  was  mostly  rebuilt  in  the  times  af  the  later  Henries,  and  formed 
a  vast  quadrangle.  The  grand  entrance  gateway  is  the  most  perfect 
part  now  remaining :  it  is  scjuare,  embattled,  with  octagonal  turrets  at 
each  angle,  and  has  in  front  a  series  of  pointed  arches  and  pilasters  ;  the 
roof  has  been  destroyed.  Some  remains  of  the  monastic  offices,  with 
square  windows  and  embattled  parapets,  adjoin  the  entrance.  The 
Abbey  Church  has  been  destroyed.  Parts  of  the  cloister  arches  remain, 
as  do  the  ruins  of  the  monk's  refectory,  with  a  detached  hall,  now  used 
as  a  bam,  of  great  extent,  in  which,  it  is  supposed,  the  tenants  of  the 
Abbey  were  entertained.     The  hall  has  twelve  long  Pointed  wiaUowi 
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on  one  side,  and  six  on  the  other.  Beneath  is  a  crypt  curiously  vaulted, 
with  elegant  pillars  and  arches.  Several  great  vaults  remain,  in  which 
the  provision  and  fuel  of  this  splendid  foundation  were  once  stored. 
Here  was  formerly  preserved  the  so-called  Roll  of  Battle  Abbey, 
believed  to  be  a  list  of  those  eminent  pereons  who  accompanied  the 
Conqueror  to  England,  with  other  lords  and  men  of  account,  and 
which  list  was  prepared  by  the  monks,  that  perpetual  prayers  might 
be  offered  for  them,  and  especially  for  those  who  were  slain  in  the 
battle.  Others  believed  it  to  be  a  list  o'i  families  who  became  settled 
in  England  at  the  Conquest.  Holinshed  and  Stow  have  both  printed 
copies  of  the  Roll,  but  very  different  from  each  other.  Camden  says  : 
"  Whosoever  considers  this  Roll  well  shall  find  it  always  to  be  forged, 
and  those  names  to  be  inserted,  which  the  time  in  every  age  favoured, 
and  were  never  mentioned  in  the  notable  record  of  Domesday." 
Camden,  however,  seems  to  have  entertained  a  notion  that  there  was 
some  primitive  list  made  at  Battle,  but  lost. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter,  F.S.A.,  has  examined  this  suspected  docu- 
ment very  minutely,  and  he  concludes  that  no  bcde  roll  of  the  army 
was  ever  prepaied  ;  nor  was  any  list  of  the  Duke's  host  prepared  for 
purposes  less  formal  and  important  than  to  be  used  in  the  devout 
solemnities  of  the  place  ;  and  that  if  such  a  roll  ever  did  exist  it  has 
long  ago  perished,  as  well  as  all  copies  of  it  or  extracts  from  it.  Still, 
Mr.  Hunter  dees  not  deny  there  are  several  lists  of  persons  or  families 
who  are  said  to  have  come  in  with  the  Conqueror,  descended  to  us  from 
Vimes  long  before  the  Reformation,  though  not  according  to  him  near 
the  time  of  the  Conquest ;  nor  does  he  affirm  that  oneor-more  of  those 
may  not  have  been  the  work  of  some  private  monk  of  the  monastery  ; 
though  there  is  no  possibility  of  determining  which  of  several  lists  is  the 
work  of  a  monk  of  Battle.  Mr.  Hunter  has  examined  the  ten  reputed 
lists,  which  differ  in  many  respects  from  each  other,  are  merely  con- 
jectural, and  come  to  us  without  any  authority  worthy  of  regard.  It 
hao  been  the  good  fortune  of  Battle  Abbey  to  have  afforded  ever  since 
the  Dissolution  a  place  of  residence  to  persons  of  distinction  ;  and  the 
remains  have  been  valued  almost  as  a  sacred  possession,  and  never  more 
than  in  our  time  ;  so  that  Professor  Lappenburg  has  jeopardized  his 
high  historical  reputation  in  writing  "  All  the  visible  monuments  of  the 
battle  of  Senlac  and  the  Conquest  of  England  are  no  more;  crumbled 
and  fallen  are  the  once  lofty  halls  of  Battle  Abbey,  and  by  a  few 
foundation  stones  in  the  midst  of  a  swamp  are  we  alone  able  to  deter- 
mine the  spot  where  it  once  reared  its  towers  and  pinnacles."  How  much 
there  is  tha*  is  mere  rhetoric  in  this,  hundreds  of  tourists  can  testify. 
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There  is  some  trail  itional  account  of  the  Roll  which  it  may  be  inte- 
resting to  add.  The  original  Roll  compiled  by  the  monks  ol  Battle 
was  hung  up  in  their  Monastery  beneath  some  Latin  verses,  of  which 
the  following  English  version  W3S  formerly  inscribed  on  a  tablet  in  the 
parish  church  of  Battle: — 

"  This  place  of  war  is  Battle  called,  because  in  battle  here, 
Quite  conquered  and  overthrown  the  English  nation  were  ; 
'J  liis  slaughter  happened  to  them  upon  St.  Cclict's  Day, 
The  year  thereof  (1066)  this  number  doth  array." 

When  the  Montague  family  sold  Battle  Abbey  Ihey  went  to  reside  at 
their  other  seat,  Cowdray  near  Midhurst,  and  thither  the  Roll  is 
thought  to  have  been  carried.  Cowdray  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1793, 
when  the  Roll  is  presumed  to  have  perished,  with  everything  else  oi 
value  which  that  lordly  edifice  contained.  It  must,  however,  also  be 
smmiscd  that  the  purchaser  of  the  Abbey  would  t^art  with  so  precious 
a  document  as  "  the  Roll " — if  such  ever  existed. 


Bramber  Castle. 

Bramber  is  a  decayed  village  in  Sussex,  which  contains  no  other  mark 
of  its  ancient  importance  than  its  ruined  Castle,  the  history  of  which  is 
strangely  chequered  by  fatalities.  At  the  period  of  the  General  Sur- 
vey in  William  the  Norman's  time,  the  Castle  was  the  property  of 
William  de  Breose,  who  besides  was  possessed  of  forty  manors  in  the 
county.  The  family  held  their  estates  by  the  service  of  ten  knights' 
fees  for  some  generations.  But  in  the  year  1208  the  loyalty  of  several 
of  the  nobility  being  suspected,  King  John  sent  to  require  hostages  of 
them,  and  William  de  Breose's  children  were  demanded.  These  were 
not  only  refused,  but  his  wife  added  this  remark,  that  "  she  would  not 
trust  her  children  with  the  King  who  had  so  basely  murdered  Prince 
Arthur,  his  own  kinsman."  John,  irritated  at  this  reply,  attempted  to 
have  the  family  seized,  but  they  withdrew  themselves  to  Ireland.  They 
were  afterwards  taken  prisoners  there,  from  whence  they  were  sent  over 
to  England  and  starved  to  death  in  Windsor  Castle  by  the  tyrant's 
orders,  all  but  William,  who  escaped  to  France,  but  did  not  long 
survive  the  above  catastrophe.  The  insatiate  King,  seizing  the  estates  of 
the  fugitive,  gave  them  to  his  own  son,  Richard,  but  restoi-ed  a  portion 
to  William  de  Breose's  son,  Reginald.  John,  his  heir,  dying  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  in  Henry  the  Third'.')  reign,  that  prince's  brother  took 
charge  of  the  Castle  again  ;    but  this  was  only  during  the  minority  of 
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the  son  of  the  deceased,  to  whom  it  was  surrendered  when  he  became 
of  age.  At  length  it  devolved  to  the  family  of  Mowbray,  but  was 
forfeited  by  John  de  Mowbray  together  with  his  life  to  Edward  II., 
when  he  joined  the  nobles  against  the  Spensers ;  it  was  restored  by 
Edward  III.  to  his  son,  who  attended  him  to  France.  By  the  death  of 
John,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  fell  fighting  for  Richard  III.  in  Bosworth 
Field,  the  Castle  and  manor  being  forfeited  again  to  the  Crown,  were 
given  to  Thomas  Lord  Delaware  and  his  heirs. 


Bodiani  Castle.* 

This  Castle  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Dalyngrudge,  of  East  Grin- 
stead,  a  gallant  soldier  in  the  wars  of  Edward  III.,  and  of  a  company 
of  Free  Companions ;  he  having  married  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
John  de  ^^'ardiew,  who  had  brought  him  in  dowry  the  manor  of 
Bodiam.  In  1380  he  was  appointed  one  of  a  great  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  estates  of  the  realm,  and  the  expenses  of  the  household  of  the 
youthful  King;  and  in  1385  he  obtained  permission  from  Richard  1 1,  to 
erect  the  Castle  on  the  estate  of  his  wife ;  he  was  also  made  Governor 
of  the  Tower  and  Custos  of  London ;  but,  being  suspected  of  being 
too  lenient  to  the  Londoners,  he  was  soon  superseded. 

The  licence  to  fortify  the  Castle  bears  date  1385,  and  is  the  first  and 
almost  only  instance  of  leave  being  given  to  make  a  Castle.  The  term, 
"  for  resistance  against  our  enemies,"  was  no  idle  one  ;  for  the  French 
had,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  repeatedly  ravaged  the  neighbourhootl 
of  Hastings,  Fairlight,  and  Winchelsea ;  eight  years  previously  had 
besieged  the  valiant  Abbot  of  Battle  in  that  town;  and  in  1380  they 
burnt  Rye,  Winchelsea,  Hastings,  and  Portsmouth. 

The  Castle,  then,  is  situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Rother, 
and  is  siiiTounded  by  a  perfect  moat,  which  is  crossed  on  the  north 
side  by  a  causeway :  on  this  was  formerly  placed  a  barbican,  of  which 
some  ruins  still  remain.  This  was  an  advanced  work  strengthened 
with  a  portcullis,  and  was  of  such  si/.e  as  to  contain  a  sufficient  number 
of  men  to  prevent  a  surprise.  It  was  also  commanded  by  the  entrance 
towers.     Between  the  barbican  and  the  Castle  was  the  drawbiidge. 


•  Abridged  from  an  able  paper,  by  J.  C.  S.ivcry,  Esq.,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
British  Archcrological  Association,  Dec.  31,  1868,  Bodiam  is  interesting  as  a 
Castle  combining  at  once  the  palace  of  tlie  feudal  lord  and  the  fortress  of  the 
kiiifjht.  The  founder,  who  had  passed  most  of  his  best  years  in  France,  had,  no 
doubt,  there  learned  tb«  «rt  of  making  his  house  comfortable  as  well  as  securo, 
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The  Castle  itatU,  which  we  now  approach,  is  nearly  square,  \\ith 
circular  towers  sij'ty-five  feet  high  at  tiic  four  corners,  connected  by 
embattled  curtains  in  the  centre  of  each  of  which  scjuare  towers  rise 
to  an  etjual  height  with  the  circular. 

The  gateway  is  a  majestic  structure,  composed  of  two  flanking 
lowei-s,  defended  by  numerous  oiletts  for  arrows,  embattled  parapets, 
and  deep  machicolations,  whence  stones  and  other  missiles  could  be 
hurled  on  the  heads  of  an  attacking  force.  Immediately  over  the  gate- 
way are  three  shields  (recently  covered  by  ivy),  bearing  the  arms  of 
Bodiam,  Dalyngrudge,  and  Wardieu.  The  ancestral  arms  were  often 
placed  over  the  principal  entrance  of  a  Castle,  to  denote  the  descent  of 
the  owner.  Above  this  was  the  crest  of  the  Dalyngrudges — a  unicorn's 
head.  A  huge  portcullis  still  frowns  grimly  over  us  as  we  enter  a 
vaulted  chamber,  about  thirty  feet  by  ten,  at  the  intersections  of  the 
groinings  of  which  are  openings  into  chambers  above,  through  which 
melted  lead,  pitch,  oil,  or  water  could  be  showered  down  on  assailants 
below ;  for,  the  first  door  and  portcullis  being  passed,  there  was 
another,  half  way  through  the  passage,  and  yet  a  third,  to  be  overcome 
before  entrance  could  be  obtained  into  the  court-yard.  Mr.  Lower — 
no  mean  authority — says,  "  I  do  not  recollect  any  other  instance  of 
such  multiplied  defences  in  the  gateway  of  a  Castle  of  this  period." 
Having  passed  through  the  gateway  we  perceive  that  the  latter  half  of 
the  passage  supported  a  balcony.  The  southern  side  of  the  quadrangle, 
opposite,  is  occupied  by  the  windows  of  the  great  hall,  with  oriel, 
passage,  and  the  still  remaining  elegant  windows  of  the  buttery 
and  kitchen.  The  whole  courtyard  was  surrounded  by  buildings, 
usually  of  two  stories  in  height.  Turning  to  the  left  as  v/e  enter  the 
cjuadrangle  we  find  a  fine  series  of  chambers,  which  were  probably  the 
apartments  of  the  officers  of  the  fortress,  and  one  smaller  on  the  corner 
which  communicated  with  the  north-east  tower.  These  towers  had 
each  three  stories  of  hexagonal-shaped  chambers. 

Proceeding  southward,  we  next  come  to  the  chapel,  which  was  lighted 
by  a  window  of  three  lights  over  the  altar  (which  still  remains  in  a 
dilapidated  condition),  and  probably  by  a  larger  one,  looking  on  to  the 
courtyard.  Next  the  chapel  comes  the  residence  of  the  owner  of  the 
Castle  ;  the  first  apartments  we  enter  have  been  termed  the  bower,  and 
such  was  probably  the  application.  They  were  probably  the  nwma 
in  which  Dame  Elizabeth  Dalyngrudge  received  her  lady  guests  (aVea 
1390),  and  in  which  she  spent  her  spare  time,  surrounded  by  her 
maidens,  engaged  in  embroidery  or  other  hous  hold  employment,  which, 
with  the  lute  and  song,  whiled  away  the  hour«.    The  principal  sleeping 
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apartments  were  on  the  first  story,  or  in  the  square  tower,  in  one  room 
of  which  are  two  curious  stone  cupboards,  which  were  probably  used 
for  depositing  deeds,  jewels,  or  other  valuables.  Yet  more  south  was 
the  presence-chamber,  in  which  the  guests  assembled  previous  to  enter- 
ing the  banqueting-hall.  This  was  always  adorned  with  the  richest 
tapestry,  and  embroidered  cushions,  tiic  work  of  the  ladies  of  the 
family ;  it,  as  well  as  the  hall,  had  usually  an  oriel  or  bay  window. 
Beyond  this  was  a  room,  probably  the  private  apartment  of  the  Lord  of 
the  Castle,  and  at  the  south-east  angle  we  find  the  principal  round  tower, 
with  a  groined  basement.  The  hall  was  a  noble  room,  .|o  feet  by  24 
feet,  at  the  upper  end  of  which  was  a  raised  platform  or  dais,  on  whic[\ 
the  lord  and  his  principal  guests  dined.  At  one  end  of  the  dais  was  a 
window,  and  in  a  corner  behind  the  bay-window  was  the  buffet,  where 
the  plate  used  at  table  was  kept.  Other  tables  and  benches  \vere  placed 
on  the  floor  of  the  hall,  which  was  covered  by  rushes,  for  the  retainers 
and  guests  of  a  lower  degree.  The  roof  was  of  oak,  or  chestnut,  and 
in  the  centre  was  a  small  turret  or  aperture  to  carry  off  the  smoke  from 
the  fire  which  was  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  on  a  raised  hearth. 
The  walls  were  covered  with  tapestry,  to  about  five  feet  fi-om  the 
ground.  The  principal  entrance  to  tiie  hall  was  at  the  lower  end,  where 
a  space  was  parted  off  by  a  screen,  extending  the  whole  width  of  the 
hall,  and  supporting  a  gallery  in  which  minstrels  played  during  the  feast. 
In  the  centre  of  the  screen  were  double  doors,  communicating  with  the 
kitchen,  buttery,  &c.  The  buttery-hatch  consisted  here  of  three 
arches,  through  which  the  viands  passed  from  the  kitchen  to  the  hall. 
The  buttery  was  so  called,  because  the  butts  and  bottles  of  wine  which 
were  required  for  the  table  were  kept  there,  not  because  butter  was 
made  there,  as  absurdly  stated  in  one  Dictionary  of  Architecture.  The 
minor  divisions  of  the  buttery,  pantr)',  and  cellar  which  probably  existed 
here  are  just  traceable.  We  now  pass  on  to  the  kitchen,  a  fine  room 
iS  feet  square,  with  two  huge  fireplaces,  which  no  doubt  blazed 
merrily  on  many  a  festive  occasion.  Our  forefathers  enjoyed  good 
living,  and  though  their  dishes  varied  much  from  those  we  are  in  th(^ 
habit  of  seeing,  their  mode  of  cookery  did  not  differ  much.  Chaucet 
8ay»— 

"  A  Cook  they  liadden  with  them  for  tlie  nonce. 

To  boil  the  cliikenes  nnd  the  marric  bones  ; 

And  Poudre  niarchant,  tart,  and  galingale : 

Wcl  coudc  he  knowc  a  draught  of  London  Ale. 

He  coude  rostc,  and  sctlic,  and  broil,  and  frie, 

Maken  mortrewes,  and  vel  bak  a  pie." 

Such,  then,  was  Bodiam  in  the  day  of  its  power,  although  now  there 
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18  little  more  presented  to  our  view  than  the  outer  walls,  covered  with 
ivy.  In  the  first  century  of  its  existence  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lewknor,  who,  having  opposed  the  usurpation  of  Richard  III., 
was  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  the  Castle  was  besieged  by  the 
royal  forces,  under  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrc)'.  The  earthworks  in  the 
field  north  of  the  Castle  are  probably  due  to  this  period.  After  the 
overthrow  of  Richard  at  Bosworth,  Sir  Thomas's  attainder  was  of 
course  reversed,  but  it  was  not  until  1542  that  his  son  obtained  full 
possession.  From  that  time  till  1643  the  Castle  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lewknors,  who,  however,  never  resided  there ;  and  in  that  year 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  under  Waller,  who,  after 
he  had  taken  Arundel  Castle,  despatched  soldiers  to  take  away  and  sell 
all  the  materials  of  the  castles  of  the  Royalists  of  Sussex.  Since  that 
period  Bodiam  has  gradually  ciumblcd  before  the  power  of  rain,  frost, 
and  storm  ;  still,  even  now,  above  two  hundred  years  after  its  ruin, 
enough  remains  to  show  the  substantial  manner  in  which  the  feudal 
lords  of  the  time  of  the  Black  Prince  raised  their  mansions. 
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Of  the  town  of  Arundel,  on  the  river  Arun,  a  short  distance  from 
the  sea,  the  most  striking  feature  is  the  ancient  Castle,  which  gives  to 
its  possessor  (now  the  Duke  of  Norfolk)  the  title  of  Earl  "of  Arundel. 
This  instance  of  a  peerage  attached  to  the  tenure  of  a  house  is  now  an 
anomaly.  Mr.  Planche,  Somerset  Herald,  in  his  paper  on  the  Earls  of 
Sussex,  says,  "  in  1067,  the  Conqueror  having  established  himself  on 
the  English  throne,  passed  over  to  Normandy,  whence  he  returned, 
after  a  short  stay,  with  his  queen,  Matilda ;  and  it  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  was  accompanied  by  Roger  de  Montgomery,  whom  he  is  said 
to  have  made  first  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  subsequently  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. Here,  then,  we  have  one  of  the  most  early  instances  of  the  title 
of  Earl  being  derived  from,  or  attached  to,  a  small  town,  not  even  the 
principal  city  in  the  county  ;  and  what  is  more  remarkable,  although 
we  find  him  occasionally  styled  Earl  of  Chichester,  the  title  of  Arundel 
appears  to  be  the  one  originally  conferred  upon  him ;  and  the  name 
and  dignity  of  Earl  of  Arundel  was  solemnly  decided,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  to  belong  to  the  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Arundel,  the 
tenure  of  which  was  determined  to  constitute  the  earldom  without 
any  other  form,  patent,  or  creation  whatsoever." 

From  Domesday  Survey  we  gather  that  the  Castle  of  Arundel,,  in 
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the  time  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  yielded  forty  shillings  for  a 
mill,  twenty  shillings  for  three  entertainments,  and  twenty  shillings  for 
a  "  pasty,"  which  was  suggested  to  mean  a  herring-pie,  as  Yarmouth 
paid  for  a  thousand  herrings  for  the  sec  of  Chichester  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II.  We  see,  therefore,  that  there  was  a  Castle  at  Arundel  in 
Saxon  times ;  and  it  is  asserted  that  the  gift  of  this  Castle  and  the 
honours  to  Roger  de  Montgomery  constituted  him  Earl  thereof.  Of 
his  successors  we  have  only  space  to  notice  that  Brooke,  the  York 
Herald,  relates  an  absurd  legend,  invented,  no  doubt,  to  account  for 
the  lion  rampant  in  the  arms  of  William  de  Albini,  Earl  of  Arundel 
and  Sussex.  In  a  joust  held  at  Paris  he  behaved  himself  so  valiantly 
that  the  Queen  Dowager  of  France  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  desired 
him  in  marriage,  which  he  refused,  saying  that  he  had  already  given  his 
word  and  faith  unto  another  lady  in  England.  This  denial  the  Queen 
took  in  evil  part,  and  contrived  to  get  him  into  a  cave  in  her  garden 
where  she  had  caused  a  lion  to  be  put  to  devour  him,  which,  when  he 
saw,  he  furiously  set  upon  him,  thrusting  his  arm  into  the  lion's  mouth, 
pulling  out  his  tongue;  which  done,  he  conveyed  himself  into  England 
and  performed  his  promise  to  Queen  j^lidis.  In  token  of  this  valiant 
and  noble  act,  William  assumed  to  have  for  his  anns  a  lion  gold,  in  a 
field  gules,  which  his  successors  ever  since  have  continued.  To  this 
storj',  Vincent  replied,  tauntingly,  that  he  had  heard  of  a  similar  tale 
of  one  that,  thrusting  his  arm  in  at  the  mouth  (of  the  lion)  took  him 
by  the  tail  and  turned  him  the  wrong  side  outwards.  Mr.  Planchc, 
Somerset  Herald,  believes  the  lion  to  have  been  assumed  in  consequence 
of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  with  the  widow  of  King  Henry  I.,  in  whose 
reign  we  have  the  earliest  authentic  evidence  of  golden  lions  being 
adopted  as  a  personal  decoration,  if  not  strictly  an  heraldic  bearing. 

In  1 139,  the  Empress  Maud  was  hospitably  received  at  Arundel 
Castle,  after  her  landing  at  Little  Hampton,  by  Adeliza,  relict  of 
Henry  I.  King  Stephen,  apprised  of  her  movements,  appeared  sud- 
denly before  the  Castle  with  a  well-appointed  army.  The  Queen 
Dowager  sent  him  this  spirited  message:  "She  had  received  the 
Empress  as  her  friend,  not  as  his  enemy ;  she  had  no  intention  of  inter- 
fering in  their  quarrels,  and  therefore  begged  the  King  to  allow  her 
royal  guest  to  quit  Arundel,  and  try  her  fortune  in  some  other  part  of 
England.  But,"  added  she,  "if  you  are  determined  to  besiege  her 
here,  I  will  endure  the  last  extremity  of  war  rather  than  give  her  up, 
or  suffer  the  laws  of  hospitality  to  be  violated."  Her  request  was 
gr.ii.ted,  and  the  Empress  retired  to  Bristol. 

In  1397,  at  Arundel  Castle,  Richard,  Ear)  of   Arundel,  with   hii 
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brother,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the 
Earls  of  Derby  and  Warwick,  the  Earl  Marshal,  his  son-in-law,  the 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  and  Prior  of  Westminster,  were  accused  of 
plotting  to  seize  the  person  of  Richard  II.,  and  to  put  to  death  all  the 
Lords  of  his  Council.  The  Earl  of  Arundel,  on  the  evidence  of  the 
Earl  Marshal,  was  executed. 

Arundel  Castle  stands  high,  upon  a  steep  circular  knoll,  partially 
artificial,  and  commands  a  sea-view  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
entrance  gateway,  with  drawbridge  and  portcullis,  was  originally  built 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  some  of  the  walls  and  the  Keep  are  of  the 
ancient  Castle.  In  the  Civil  War  between  Charles  and  his  Parliament, 
the  fortress  was  held  and  garrisoned  by  the  latter.  It  was,  however,  taken 
by  Lord  Hopton,  in  1643,  surrendering  to  him  at  the  first  summons; 
and  two  months  after  it  was  suddenly  retaken  by  Sir  William  Waller. 
From  that  time  it  continued  in  luins  until  its  restoration  was  completed 
by  Charles  Howard,  eleventh  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  1815,  at  the  cost  of 
more  than  half  a  million  of  money.  The  Keep  is  a  circular  stone 
tower,  sixty-eight  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  dungeon  in  the  middle,  a 
vault  about  ten  feet  high,  accessible  by  a  fliglit  of  steps.  We  have 
described  several  Keeps  in  this  work,  but  we  believe  that  of  Arundel  to 
be  the  most  perfect  in  England.  Its  stately  owls  must  ever  command 
respect,  and  are  better  known  than  the  Arundel  tenure. 

"  Barony  by  tenure  implied  that  the  owner  had  got  it  by  the  sword, 
or  in  reward  for  bravery,  and  that  what  he  had  got  by  the  sword  he 
would  hold  by  the  sword.  Title  went  with  lands  ;  but  the  last  time 
this  fact  was  recognised  was  in  1433,  when  Sir  John  Fitz-Alan,  holding 
the  town  and  Castle  of  Arundel,  claimed  to  be  Earl  of  Arundel  by 
such  tenure,  and  the  claim  was  admitted,  although  only,  it  seems, 
through  a  special  Act  of  Parliament.  Sir  John  was  cAie  of  our  soldiers 
in  France,  where  the  Regent  Bedford  made  him  Duke  of  Touraine  ;  he 
lost  a  leg  in  the  wars,  and  he  was  first  buried  at  Beauvais,  in  1435. 
One  Elton,  an  Englishman,  brought  the  body  home,  at  an  expense  of 
1400  marks.  As  the  family  refused  to  reimburse  that  sum,  Elton  kept 
the  body  in  pawn  for  about  a  score  of  years  till  it  was  at  last  redeemed 
and  ceremoniously  buried  in  the  chapel  at  Arundel.  The  tomb  was 
opened  in  1859,  and  then  bystanders  saw  the  old  warrior,  without  his 
leg,  the  losing  of  which  had  helped  him  to  a  French  dukedom." — Fin- 
Uiion'i  Hereditarj  Dignities. 
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Huretmonceux,  or  the  Wood  of  the  Monceaux  (a  Norman  family), 
never  since  the  Conquest  changed  owners  by  purchase  till  1708.  It  h 
about  five  miles  distant  from  Pevensey,  and  seven  miles  south-east  of 
Battle,  the  site  of  the  Conquest.  A  higher  antiquity  is,  however, 
claimed  for  the  site  of  Hurstmonceux ;  for,  beneath  a  print  of  the 
Castle,  engraved  in  1737,  we  find  it  described  as  ne^ir  the  Caer  P^n- 
tavel  Colt  of  the  Britons,  whence  we  infer  Pevensey.  The  former  place 
was  called  Hyrst  by  the  Saxons,  from  its  situation  among  woods;  and 
Sussex  having  been,  from  the  earliest  times,  one  of  the  most  luxuriantly 
wooded  districts  of  England,  we  find  the  name  of  hurst  given  to  other 
places  in  the  county  besides  Hurstmonceux ;  as  BillingA«rj/,  Buck- 
hurst,  CooXhurst,  Crowbunt,  Dane/jurjt,  Hurst  Perpoint,  Lamber^«rj^, 
MedJburst,  Nuttwrj/,  Ticeburst,  and  Wakeiiurst ;  and  Hurst  is  the 
name  of  one  of  the  old  Sussex  families. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Normans,  the  present  Hurstmonceux 
became  the  seat  of  a  family,  who,  from  the  place,  took  the  name  ot 
De  Hyrst,  or  Herst  From  the  posterity  of  Walleran  de  Herst,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Monceaux,  (which  name  also  has  from  that 
time  been  annexed  to  the  place,)  it  came  by  marriage  to  the  Fiennes, 
by  one  of  whom  the  Castle  was  erected. 

One  of  the  possessors  of  Hurstmonceux  came  to  a  mournful  end  in 
1524,  in  a  heedless  night  fray,  in  stealing  a  neighbour's  deer.  The  Castle 
was  built  by  Sir  Roger  Fiennes  in  1440.  He  was  summoned  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  declared  Baron  Dacre  in  1458.  In  1484  he  died,  leaving  his 
grandson.Thomas,  only  twelve  years  old,  his  heir.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  disreputable  character,  for  he  was  committed  to  the  Fleet  Prison  on 
the  charge  of  harbouring  suspected  felont^  ■^nd  for  negligence  in  punish- 
ment of  them.  The  next  Lord  Dacre,  his  grandson,  in  1525,  succeeded 
to  his  grandfather's  great  wealth  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  His  education 
appears  to  have  been  much  neglected,  and  although  he  was  introduced 
at  Court,  and  married  at  an  early  age  a  lady  of  noble  birth,  a  Neville, 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Abergavenny,  he  was  evidently  a  reckless,  if 
not  a  profligate  young  man.  Holinshed,  the  chronicler,  describes  how 
"  three  gentlemen,  John  Mantell,  John  Froude,  and  George  Roidon,  and 
others,  accompanied  by  Lord  Dacre,  passed  from  his  house  at  Hurst- 
monceux to  the  park  of  Nicholas  Pelham,  Esq.,  at  Laughton,  in  the 
same  county  of  Sussex,  in  the  night,  where  they  intended  to  hunt ;  and 
«t  a  place  called  Pikhaie,  they  found  three  men  (quarrelling ;    r.  fray 
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engued,  between  Lord  Dacre  and  his  three  companions,  and  the  three 
others,  one  of  whom  received  such  hurt  that  he  died  thereof  in  two 
days  (May  2).  Whereupon,  Lord  Dacre,  and  his  three  companions, 
and  divers  others,  were  indicted  for  murder.  Lord  Dacre  was  tried  by 
his  Peers,  and  found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  On  the  eighth 
of  June,  the  sherift's  of  London  were  ready  at  the  Tower  to  receive  the 
prisoner  and  lead  him  to  execution  on  Tower-hill ;  but  a  gentleman  of 
the  Lord  Chancellor's  house  came,  and  in  the  King's  name  commanded 
to  stay  the  execution  till  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  which  caused  I 
many  to  think  that  the  King  would  have  granted  his  pardon.  Never- 
theless, at  3  o'clock  in  the  same  afternoon,  he  was  brought  out  of  the 
Tower,  and  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs,  who  led  him  on  foot  betwixt 
them  unto  St.  Thomas  Waterings  (near  the  second  mile-stone,  or  what 
is  now  called  the  Old  Kent  Road),  where  he  died,  as  did  the  other 
three  gentlemen,  Mantell,  Frowdys,  and  Roydon.  Lord  Dacre  was  not 
past  four  and  twenty  years  old,  and  "  being  a  right  towardlie  gentleman, 
and  such  a  one  a  manie  had  conceived  great  hope  of  better  proofe,  no 
small  amount  of  lamentation  was  made  ;  the  more,  indeed,  for  that  it 
was  thought  he  was  induced  to  attempt  such  foUie  which  occasioned 
his  death,  by  some  light  heads  that  were  then  about  him." 

Archdeacon  Hare  asserts  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
extent  of  Lord  Dacre's  criminality,  and  thinks  "  the  law  was  strained 
in  order  to  convert  him  into  an  accomplice  ;"  but  Mr.  M.  A.  Lower, 
in  the  Sussex  Archieologkal  Collections,  vol.  xix.  170-279,  has  shown 
by  documents  and  illustrations  that  "this  young  nobleman,  of  ancient 
and  illustrious  ancestry,  perished  ignobly,  the  victim  of  his  own  follies." 
That  he  was  put  to  death  at  the  instance  of  certain  courtiere  who 
gaped  after  his  estate,  is  a  statement  utterly  destitute  of  proof,  and  the 
record  shows  no  evidence  of  unfairness  or  injustice  in  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr.  Lower  notes  how  many  persons  of  station  in  the  neighbourhood 
were  unjustly  sought  to  be  involved  in  this  foul  transaction.  Sir  Nicholas 
Pelham,  a  manof  high  county  reputation,  was  thus  aggrieved.  The  scene 
of  the  tragedy  was  not  at  Laughton  ;  for  Sir  Nicholas  kept  his  herd  of 
deer  seven  miles  distant.  There  is  noevidence  whatever  (says  Mr.  Lower) 
of  any  personal  ill-feeling  between  the  Knight  of  Laughton  and  the  Lord 
of  Hurstmonceux.  But  the  young  peer,  reckless  of  reputation  and  the 
future,  ventured  upon  this  expedition  without  the  slightest  desire  of 
slaying  his  neighbour's  gamekeeper.  The  affair  must,  however,  have 
been  premeditated,  since  ten  days  intervened  between  the  meeting  at 
which  this  attack  upon  Sir  Nicholas  Pelham's  deer  was  arranged  and 
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the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose.*  "Mrs.  Gore,  in  her  tragedy,  Dacr: 
of  the  South,  has  made  him  the  victim  of  the  tyranny  and  jealousy  of  the 
high-spirited  knights  whom  he  had  undoubtedly  wronged.  It  must  have 
been  a  painful  position  for  Sir  John  Gage,  who  lived  at  Firle,  within  a 
few  miles  of  Lord  Dacre,  and  who  must  have  known  the  young  noble- 
man intimately,  to  be  the  instrument,  among  others,  in  the  execution  of 
his  office  as  Constable  of  the  Tower,  in  bringing  him  to  justice  and  to 
death." 

Hurstmonceux  Castle  was  of  brick,  with  window  and  door-cases, 
copings  and  water-tables,  of  stone ;  and  as  bricks  did  not  come  into 
general  use  until  the  fifteenth  century,  this  must  have  been  one  of  the 
earliest  brick  buildings  (after  the  Roman  period)  in  the  country,  and 
described  by  Horace  Walpole  as  having  remained  to  his  time  in  its 
"  native  brickhood,  without  the  luxury  of  whitewash."  Cowdray, 
towards  the  north-west  corner  of  the  same  county,  also  of  brick,  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  this  rather  resembles  an  em- 
battled mansion  than  a  Castle.  This  employment  of  bricks  is  singular, 
seeing  that  good  stone  is  found  in  the  county.  Hurstmonceux  (]astle 
continued  in  the  Fiennes,  till  with  Margaret,  granddaughter  of  Thomas 
Lord  Dacre,  it  passed  to  Sampson  Lennard,  Esq.,  whose  descendant, 
Thomas  Lennard,  Earl  of  Sussex,  lived  much  here ;  but  a  few  yeara 
before  his  death  he  sold  it,  and  about  1777,  all  except  the  principal 
entrance  was  taken  down,  and  the  best  materials  used  in  building  a 
mansion  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Two  towers,  eighty-four  feet  high,  flank  the  principal  doorway,  over 
which  was  formerly,  within  a  compartment,  the  alant  or  wolf-dog 
sejant,  holding  the  banner  of  Fiennes.  The  corbels  of  the  parapet  are 
tolerably  perfect ;  but  the  machicolations  have  disappeared,  except  from 
the  wall  of  the  wing  to  the  left.  Judging  from  this  fragment,  the  entire 
Castle  must  have  impressed  the  traveller  with  the  magnificence  of 
feudal  state,  in  which  " jafe  bind"  seems  to  have  been  the  leading 
maxim.  The  age  of  the  Castle  is  less  than  four  centuries  ;  but,  from 
its  substantial  materials,  (for  brick  is  much  more  lasting  than  is  com- 
monly supposed,)  it  would  have  remained  for  ages  a  characteristic  of 
the  wealth  of  the  early  lords  of  Sussex,  had  it  not  been  dismantled. 

Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  describes  the  Castle  and  its 
three  courts :  the  hall  and  chapel  and  kitchen,  which  reached  to  the 
upper  story  ;  and  its  oven  in  the  bakehouse,  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 
Under  the  eastern  comer  was  an  octagonal  room,  formerly  a  prison, 


•  The  locus  in  quo  of  this  murder  is  well  known, — at  ijie  botlom  of  two 
fields,  and  near  the  River  Cuckraere,  in  Hellingly  Wood. 
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having  in  the  middle  a  stone  post  with  an  iron  chain.  Staircases 
curiously  constructed  of  bricks,  without  any  wood  work,  led  to  the 
galleries,  in  each  window  of  which  was  painted  the  alant  or  wolf-dog, 
the  ancient  supporter  of  the  Fiennes  arms.  The  grand  staircase 
occupied  an  area  forty  feet  square. 

The  style  is  Perpendicular,  or  Tudor  ;  and  this  was  probably  one  of 
our  latest  built  Castles,  properly  so  called ;  for  about  this  time,  or 
earlier,  embattled  manor-houses  became  common,  and  the  fortress  gave 
place  to  the  castellated  mansion  ;  which  was,  in  its  turn,  rendered 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  more  peaceful  times. 


Cowdray  House. 

Very  near  to  Midhurst,  in  Sussex,  which  probably  received  its  name 
from  being  in  the  midst  of  woods  {hurst  being  a  Saxon  word  for  a 
wood),  are  the  remains  of  Cowdray  House,  once  the  splendid  seat  of 
the  family  of  Montague.  Reduced  to  its  present  state  by  the  accident 
of  fire,  and  not  by  the  hand  of  time,  it  still  presents  a  fair  front,  and 
might  be  mistaken  for  a  habitable  mansion,  standing  in  a  noble  park 
of  800  acres,  abounding  in  fine  old  trees,  particularly  Spanish  chestnuts. 

There  was  anciently  a  manor-house  at  Cowdray,  belonging  to  the 
Bohuns  ;  but  it  aftenvards  became  the  property  of  the  Crown,  and  was 
granted  by  Henry  VII.  to  John  Lord  Montague.  On  the  division 
of  his  property  it  passed  to  Lucy,  his  third  daughter,  whose  second 
husband  was  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  a  person  of  ancient  family  and 
Grand  Standard  Bearer  of  England.  William  Fitzwilliam,  Earl  of 
Southampton,  the  son  of  this  lady  by  a  former  husband,  was  the  founder 
of  Cowdray  ;  and  W.S.,  the  initials  of  this  nobleman,  may  be  seen 
carved  in  stone  on  the  ciiliiig  of  the  entrance  porch.  On  his  dying 
without  issue  the  estate  went  to  his  half-brother.  Sir  Anthony  Brown, 
whose  son,  the  first  Viscount  Montague,  greatly  improved  and  enlargetl 
the  house. 

This  noble  residence  was  twice  honoured  by  a  visit  from  royalty. 
King  Edward  VI.,  in  1547,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  speaks  of  Cowdray 
as  "  a  goodly  house  of  Sir  A.  Brown's,"  where  he  was  "marvellously, 
yea  rather  excessively,  banketted."  And  there  is  an  old  printed  descrip- 
tion  of  the  "  honourable  entertainment"  given  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  at 
Cowdray,  by  Lord  Montague  in  1591,  when  she  was  addressed  as  "The 
Miracle  of  Time,"  "Nature's  Glory,"  "Fortune's  Empress,"  "The 
World's  Wonder  1" — and  stepping  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculou^ 
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it  states  that  on  the  following  day  she  was  "  most  royallie  feasted ;  the 
proportion  of  breakfast  was  three  oxen,  and  one  hundred  and  fortie 
geese."  During  the  week  of  the  Queen's  stay,  she  killed  three  or  four 
deer  with  a  crossbow  in  the  park,  and  received  addresses  from  per- 
sons disguised  as  "  pilgrims,  with  their  russet  coats  and  scallop  shells," 
and  "  wild  men  clad  in  ivie,"  and  "anglers  at  goodlie  fish-ponds."  On 
going  through  the  arbour  to  take  horse  for  Chichester,  Her  Majesty 
knighted  six  gentlemen,  including  my  lord's  second  son,  Sir  George 
Brown.  It  may  appear  remarkable,  that,  though  a  determined  Papist, 
he  should  have  received  such  marks  of  esteem  and  confidence  from 
Elizabeth  as  are  implied  by  his  being  appointed  as  her  ambassador  to 
Spain,  and  by  her  gracious  visit  at  his  family  mansion. 

Lord  Montague  also  brought  a  troop  of  two  hundred  horse  to  the 
Queen  at  Tilbury,  commanded  by  himself,  his  son  and  grandson,  "when 
Europe  stood  by  in  perfect  suspense  to  behold  what  the  craft  of  Rome, 
the  power  of  Philip,  and  the  genius  of  Famese  could  achieve"  by  the 
invincible  Armada  "  against  the  Island  Queen,  with  her  Drakes  and 
Cecils." 

In  wandering  over  the  park  at  this  day,  we  can  scarcely  imagine  that 
we  look  upon  the  very  trees  imder  which  sat  the  lion-hearted  Queen. 
Cowdray  was  built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  in  the  centre  of  which  was 
the  gate,  flanked  by  two  towers.  There  were  throughout  the  mansion 
ten  bucks,  life  size,  each  bearing  a  shield  with  the  amis  of  England,  and 
under  it  the  arms  of  Brown ;  besides  others  with  small  banners  of  arms 
supported  by  their  feet.  The  hall  and  staircase  were  pictured  with  the 
story  of  Tancred  and  Clorinda  from  Tasso. 

The  parlour  was  adorned  by  Holbein,  or  his  pupils.  There  were 
two  long  galleries,  in  which  were,  coloured  in  stucco,  the  twelve 
Apostles,  life-size;  and  many  family  pictures,  and  sacred  and  historical 
pieces,  some  brought  from  Battle  Abbey.  The  paintings  on  the  walls 
were  saved  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  by  a  coat 
of  plaster  laid  over  the  stucco ;  but  one  of  the  officers  quartered  here, 
exercising  his  weapon  against  the  wall,  broke  out  of  one  of  the  groups 
the  head  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  was  afterwards  replaced. 

This  beautiful  and  massive  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire,  September 
24, 1793,  through  a  charcoal  fire  left  by  a  workman,  when  no  individual 
member  of  the  building  escaped  injury  except  the  kitchen.  Tht 
niins  of  the  west  side  of  this  magnificent  mansion  contain  the  most 
perfect  traces  of  the  general  architecture,  and  exhibit  proof  of  its 
amazing  strength.  Within  the  quadrangle,  and  abo"ut  the  premises, 
lie  several  fragments  of  sculpture  and  broken  columns,  presenting  to 
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the  reflective  mind  fit  emblems  not  only  of  human  glory  departed, 
but  of  the  fate  which,  even  at  the  time  of  the  lamentable  loss,  yet  im- 
pended over  the  family,  by  a  sad  coincidence  exemplifying  that 

"  When  sorrows  come,  they  come  not  single  spies, 
But  in  battalions  !" 

A  few  weeks  after  this  stately  pile  was  destroyed,  the  noble  owner, 
the  young  Viscount  Montague,  during  the  life  of  his  mother,  and 
before  the  intelligence  of  the  fire  could  reach  him,  was  drowned, 
together  with  his  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  Sedley  Burdett,  brother  of  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  in  rashly  venturing  to  navigate  the  falls  of  the  Rhine, 
at  SchafThausen,  in  October,  1793.  The  present  family  residence  is  at 
Cowdray  Lodge,  a  small  but  elegant  house  in  the  park,  about  a  mile 
from  the  ruins. 

Sir  Anthony  Brown  was  a  gallant  soldier  of  fortune,  who  experienced 
more  of  the  favour  of  Henry  VIII.  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  any  other 
subject.  In  the  fourteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  (1523),  he  was 
knighted  for  his  valour  in  the  assault  and  taking  of  the  town  of  Morlaix 
in  Brittany,  when,  with  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Lord  High  Admiral,  he 
conveyed  from  Southampton  the  Emperor  Charles  to  the  port  of 
Biscay,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  the  good 
and  great  fortune  he  enjoyed  in  his  lifetime.  We  also  find  through 
Holinshed,  that  two  years  after,  being  one  of  the  esquires  of  the  King's 
body,  he  was  one  of  the  challengers  during  the  feast  of  Christmas 
before  the  King  and  his  Court  assembled  at  the  Palace  of  Greenwich 
for  jousts  and  tournaments  and  other  feats  of  arms;  the  following 
year  he  was  made  Lieutenant  of  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  other  islands 
belonging  thereto,  during  the  minority  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose 
family  continued  to  hold  sovereign  rights  in  Mona  till  the  Civil  War 
ended  them  by  the  fall  of  the  island  into  the  hands  of  the  Cromwellians, 
after  Lady  Derby's  heroic  defence. 

In  1539,  King  Henry  made  Sir  Anthony  Master  of  the  Horse,  .1 
post  considered  of  a  very  high  character  in  those  days ;  this  oflice  was  not 
a  permanent  one,  but  the  King,  lavishing  great  favour  on  Sir  Anthony, 
made  him  Master  of  the  Horse  for  life.  We  have  elsewhere  spoken  of 
King  Henry's  grant  to  Sir  Anthony  of  "the  house  and  suite  of  the  late 
monastery  of  Battle  in  com.  Sussex,  to  him  and  his  heirs  and  assigns 
for  ever,"  the  greatest  evidence  yet  oflfered  to  him  of  his  sovereign's 
continued  regard. 

Another  instance  of  the  attachment  exhibited  by  Henry  towards  Sir 
Anfbony  Brown  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  in   1^,40,  four  yearj 
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after  his  mairiage  with  Jane  Seymour,  who  died  in  childbirth,  he 
entrusted  to  Sir  Anthony  the  somewhat  dehcate  task  of  representing 
him  at  the  Court  of  John  of  Cleves,  whose  sister  Anne,  Henry  had 
agreed  to  marry,  as  she  was  a  Protestant  princess,  and  it  suited  Henry's 
views  at  that  time  to  consider  himself  one  also.  At  Cowdray  Castle, 
before  the  fatal  fire  which  destroyed  that  palatial  residence  many  years 
afterwards,  there  used  to  be  a  portrait  of  Sir  Anthony  Brown,  in  the 
court  suit  which  he  had  donned  for  the  occasion  of  personating  his 
master  as  bridegroom  when  he  was  acting  as  proxy  for  him  after  the 
marriage  ceremony  had  been  performed,  one  leg  being  arrayed  in  white 
satin  for  the  purpose  of  being  thrust  into  the  bed  of  the  princess,  in 
token  of  the  real  husband's  rights  over  his  wife. 

Horace  Walpole,  who  was  at  Cowdray  Castle  in  1749,  describing 
the  portrait  of  Anthony  Brown  in  his  wedding  proxy  suit,  thus 
remarks  after  his  quaint  and  satirical  fashion.  "  He  is  in  blue  and  white ; 
only  the  right  leg  is  entirely  white,  which  was  robed  for  the  act  of 
putting  into  bed  to  her.  But  when  the  King  came  to  marry  her,  he  only 
put  his  leg  into  bed  to  kick  her  out,"  using,  by  the  way,  expressions  of 
a  most  unkingly  character,  which  Walpole  discreetly  omits. 

Sir  Anthony  died  on  May  6,  1548,  at  Byfleet  House,  Surrey,  which 
he  had  built  for  himself.  He  was  buried  in  the  ancient  family  vault  at 
Battle  Abbey,  where,  in  the  chancel,  is  the  noble  tomb  of  white 
marble,  once  ornamented  with  gold  and  colour,  although  little  of 
either  now  remains.  Two  recumbent  figures  are  on  the  top  of  the 
tomb,  which  is  of  an  altar  character.  Sir  Anthony  in  his  mantle,  with 
collar  and  star,  as  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  is  in  full  armour,  his  head 
resting  on  a  helmet,  and  at  his  feet  a  greyhound,  chained  and  gorged  with 
a  coronet  of  gold.  His  first  wife,  Alice,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Gage,  is 
by  his  side  in  robes  and  ccif,  her  head  resting  on  a  cushion,  beneath  a 
handsome  and  very  rare  canopy,  which  to  this  day  attests  the  full  beauty 
of  its  design  and  execution.  At  her  feet  is  a  small  dog  with  a  collar. 
Underneath,  in  compartments,  are  coats  of  arms  of  the  families  of 
Brown  and  Gage,  ornamented  with  several  cherubs  curiously  cut  in 
marble  and  painted ;  and  around  and  about  the  upper  edge  of  the  tomb 
is  an  inscription  recording  the  date  of  the  death  of  Lady  Alice,  but  oddly 
enough  leaving  out  the  date  of  his  own,  which  has  led  many  to  believe 
the  tomb  was  ordered  in  Sir  Anthony's  life-time. 

Lloyd  thus  sums  up  the  character  of  this  great  man,  of  whose  inte- 
resting exploits  and  romantic  history  a  considerable  volume  might  be 
written.  "Three things  facilitate  all  things;  i.  knowledge,  2.  temper, 
3.  time.     Knowledge  our  knight  had,  either  of  his  own   or  of  hers 
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whom  he  commanded;  in  whatever  he  went  about,  laying  the  ground  of 
matters  down  in  writing,  and  debating  them  with  his  friends  before  he 
declared  himself  in  council.  A  temperance  he  had  that  kept  him  out  of 
the  reach  of  others,  and  brought  others  within  his.  Time  he  took, 
always  driving,  never  being  driven  by  his  business,  which  is  rather  a 
huddle  than  a  performance  when  in  haste ;  there  was  something  that 
all  admired,  and  which  was  more,  something  that  all  were  pleased  with 
in  this  man's  actions.  The  times  were  dark,  his  carriage  so  too ;  the 
waves  were  boisterous,  but  he  the  solid  rock  or  the  well  guided  ship 
that  could  go  with  the  tide.  He  mastered  his  own  passions,  and  others 
too,  and  both  by  time  and  opportunity  ;  therefore  he  died  with  that 
peace  the  State  wanted,  and  with  that  universal  repute  the  statesmen  of 
these  troublesome  times  enjoyed  not." 

From  a  Booke  of  Order  and  Rules,  preserved  in  MS.  at  Easebourne 
Priory,  and,  no  doubt,  saved  from  the  fire  at  Cowdray,  we  gain  a 
curious  insight  into  the  mode  of  life  of  a  nobleman  of  position  and 
power  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Here  is  a  most 
amusing  scene :  — 

"  Ten  o'clock  has  just  struck,  and  the  household  is  mustering  in  the 
magnificent  Buck  Hall,  it  being  '  covering  time,'  or  the  hour  for  pre- 
paring the  tables  for  dinner.  The  steward,  in  his  gown,  is  standing  at 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  hall,  over  against  his  appointed  table,  sur- 
rounded by  most  of  the  chief  officers  and  some  visitors ;  occasionally 
also  travellers,  who  had  availed  themselves  of  the  hospitality  of  those 
days.  The  tables  are  neatly  covered  with  white  cloths,  salt-cellars,  and 
trenchers,  under  the  supervision  of  the  usher  of  the  hall.  The  yeomen 
of  the  ewry  and  pantry,  conducted  by  the  yeoman  usher,  pass  through 
to  the  great  dining  chamber.  When  they  arrive  at  the  middle  of  that 
room  they  bow  reverentially  (although  no  one  else  be  present),  and 
they  do  the  same  upon  approaching  the  table.  The  usher,  kissing  his 
hand,  places  it  on  the  centre  of  the  dining-table,  to  indicate  to  his  sub- 
ordinate of  the  ewry,  who  kisses  the  table,  where  the  cloth  is  to  be 
laid.  The  yeoman  of  the  pantry  then  steps  forth,  and  places  the  salt, 
trenchers  for  my  lord  and  lady,  rolls,  knives  "  hafted  with  silver,"  and 
spoons,  making  a  little  obeisance,  or  inclination  of  the  head,  as  each 
article  is  laid  down,  and  a  low  bow  when  he  has  finished.  The  trio 
then  severally  make  solemn  reverences,  and  retire  in  the  same  order  as 
they  arrived.  Next  in  succession  comes  the  yeoman  of  the  cellar,  who 
dresses  the  sideboard  or  buffet  (cup-l>orde)  with  wines,  flagons, 
drinking  cups,  and  such  vessels  as  are  consigned  to  his  charge. 
The  yeoman  of  the  buttery  follows  him,  and  brings  up  beer  and 
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ale,  and  arranges  the  pewter  pots,  jugs,  and  so  forth,  on  the  sideboard 
or  buffet." 

The  dinner-time  has  now  fully  come,  and  the  lord's  commands 
being  taken  by  a  gentleman  usher,  who  knocks  respectfully  at  the  door 
of  his  lord's  apartments,  the  dishes,  with  great  state  and  careful 
watching,  are  carried  forward,  and  placed  upon  the  table  in  the  dining 
chamber,  where,  soon  after,  the  viscount  leading  the  viscountess,  and 
followed  by  their  gentlemen  and  gentlewomen,  proceed  to  their  seats 
at  the  table,  and  the  banquet  begins. 


Lewes  Castle,  and  Priory. 

Sussex  is  thickly  studded  with  objects  of  antiquity,  few  of  which  are 
better  known  than  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Castle  of  Lewes.  Of  the 
town,  the  records  commence  with  the  Roman  sway,  when  Lewes  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  station  ;  and  large  quantities  of  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  here  at  different  times. 

The  origin  of  the  Castle  is  said  to  have  been  a  considerable  time 
before  the  Conquest,  and  has  been  attributed  to  Alfred.  Athelstan  esta- 
blished two  Mints  at  Lewes,  considered  to  be  an  indication  of  great 
consequence  at  that  period.  The  town  and  its  suburbs  had  formerly 
thirteen  churches,  which  are  now  reduced  to  six. 

The  Castle  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  having  had  tivo  keeps  raised  on 
mounds,  and  enclosed  within  its  walls :  one  at  the  western  extremity 
remains  tolerably  perfect,  and  hangs,  clothed  with  ivy,  over  a  street  of 
the  town.  Very  little  of  the  original  architecture  of  the  fortress  is,  how- 
ever, to  be  seen,  the  building  having  been  modernized  in  its  repairs.  A 
large  squai-e  tower  at  the  entrance,  probably  of  the  fourteenth  or  fif- 
teenth century,  with  machicolations,  is  probably  the  most  ornamental 
feature  of  the  structure.    The  great  gateway  is  still  entire. 

"Mount  Harry"  perpetuates  the  discomfiture  of  Henry  IIL  by  the  m- 
surgent  barons,  under  De  Montfort,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes,  on  the  14th 
of  May,  1264.  Mr.  Blaauw  has  given  us  a  minute  account  of  it :  how 
Prince  Edward,  with  his  division  of  the  Royal  army,  was  victorious  in 
the  early  part  of  the  day,  but  lost  it  by  pursuing  too  far  the  Londoners 
to  whom  he  was  opposed,  and  bore  an  especial  grudge,  for  having  "  in- 
sulted the  Queen  his  mother  on  her  way  by  water  one  day  from  the 
Tower  to  Windsor,  and  thrown  stones  and  dirt  at  her;"  how  the 
Barons  were  ordered  to  wear  white  crosses  on  their  backs  and  breasts, 
to  show  they  fought  for  justice ;  how  the  King  was  routed  and  fled  to 
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the  Priory,  and  the  Prince  remained  with  the  Barons  as  an  hostage  for 
the  performance  of  the  treaty  they  agreed  on;  how  the  "Mise"  of 
Lewes  was  carried  out,  and  how  Prince  Edward  afterwards  escaped  by 
the  swiftness  of  his  horse,  and  avenged  his  father  at  Evesham. 

"  Here  stood  for  many  ages  the  wealthy  and  magnificent  Priory  of 
Lewes,  founded  by  William  of  Warren,  to  whom  the  Conqueror  had 
given  his  daughter  Gundreda  in  mairiage.  The  noble  patrons  had  set 
out  in  a  spirit  of  religious  fervour  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  but  were 
diverted  from  their  purpose  by  the  wars  then  raging  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  Pope.  So  they  turned  aside  to  the  famed  monastery 
of  Cluny,  and  prevailed  on  the  good  Abbot  there  to  send  them  over  a 
bevy  ot  monks  to  take  charge  of  their  new  institution.  Straight  the 
stately  structure  arose,  and  for  five  centuries  received  countless  treasures 
into  its  coffers,  so  that  it  became  the  wealthiest  foundation  in  the  south. 
Then  came  the  great  reverse — the  Dissolution ;  and  all  its  greatness 
passed  away  and  was  forgotten, — all  but  a  slab  forming  Gundreda's 
marble  tombstone,  richly  sculptured  in  bas-relief , which  was  found  about 
a  century  ago  in  the  chancel  of  a  neighbouring  church.  The  discovery 
of  its  most  interesting  monument  was  reserved,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  for  humble  instruments.  The  land  had  passed  through  the  com- 
pulsory clauses  of  a  Railway  Act  into  the  unromantic  clutches  of  the 
London,  Brighton,  and  South-Coast  Company,  and  the  navvies  scraped 
their  pickaxes  by  chance  one  day  against  the  veritable  leaden  coffins  of 
the  noble  founders.  Lewes,  ever  the  head-quarters  of  Sussex  archaeo- 
logy, was  in  a  ferment,  and  so  was  the  county.  A  fitting  receptacle 
was  soon  devised  for  the  bodies.  They  had  been  found  in  the  parish  of 
Southover  (and  certainly  may  be  said  to  have  gained  a  legal  settlement 
there,  if  anywhere), — in  Southover  they  should  remain.  A  small  Norman 
chapel  was  accordingly  built — '  Gundreda's  Chapel ' — adjoining  the 
mother-church  ;  and  there  lie  the  coffins  side  by  side,  open  to  any  one 
to  inspect.  The  beautiful  black  tombstone  is  reclaimed,  and  laid 
decently  on  four  encaustic  tiles." — M.  A.  Loi.ver.  i 

Twenty  years  after  the  recovery  of  the  bones  of  Gundreda  from  the  ' 
Priory  remains,  the  coffin  of  the  youthful  daughter  of  the  Danish  King 
Canute  was  discovered  at  the  Saxon  church  of  Bosham,  near  Chichester, 
during  some  excavations  in  front  of  the  chancel  arch.  Beneath  a  slab 
of  stone  was  found  a  small  stone  coffin  On  the  lid,  7  in.  thick,  being 
raised,  the  form  of  the  child  could  be  distinctly  seen.  The  figure  was 
3  ft.  9  in.  in  height ;  the  bones,  although  reduced  to  a  white  dust, 
could  be  traced.  No  jewellery  was  found.  Tradition  had  long  pointed 
to  this  spot  as  the  burial-place  of  the  youthful  Princess. 
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Chichester  Cathedral. 

"Chichester  Cathedral,"  says  Southey,  "is  a  very  interesting  pile 
on  many  accounts,  and  a  much  finer  building  than  books  or 
common  report  had  led  me  to  expect."  The  original  edifice  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  finished 
before  the  close  of  it.  It  was  burnt  down  in  1 1 14,  and  after  being 
restored  was  a  second  time  partially  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 186. 
The  greater  part  of  the  original  building,  however,  remained  unin- 
jured, so  far  at  least  as  the  walls  and  arcades  were  concerned. 
Seffrid  II.,  who  was  bishop  m  1199,  resolved  to  engraft  a  new 
superstructure  on  the  old  walls,  and  to  give  to  that  superstructure 
the  architectural  character  in  style  and  ornament  which  prevailed 
at  the  time.  The  result  was  that  in  Scffrid's  additions  there  is 
much  more  lightness  and  symmetry  than  in  the  original  structure. 
The  work  was  completed  about  the  year  1204,  at  which  time 
Chichester  Cathedral  may  be  described  as  consisting  of  the  nave 
with  its  single  aisles ;  the  centre  arcade  with  its  low  tower  and 
transept ;  and  the  choir.  To  these  many  additions,  including  that 
of  a  spire,  were  made  during  the  three  succeeding  centuries. 

Occupying  a  confined  area  in  the  middle  of  a  parish  churchyard, 
and  surrounded  by  buildings,  this  cathedral  is  peculiarly  unfortu- 
nate in  site  and  elevation.  The  tower  with  its  spire,  which  ex- 
hibited both  magnificence  and  beauty  in  a  more  or  less  distant  view 
of  the  city,  produced  but  a  tame  effect  when  viewed  from  the  im- 
mediate precincts.  So  great  also  was  the  demolition  of  the  exter- 
nal architecture  of  the  cathedral  by  Cromwell's  Ironsides  during 
their  occupation,  and  so  careless  and  inartistic  the  manner  in  which 
the  restoration  was  conducted,  that  the  general  appearance  of  the 
edifice  has  suffered  more  than  that  of  most  cathedrals  with  a  simi- 
lar history. 

The  nave,  which  in  its  original  simplicity  must  have  had  a  fine 
effect,  has  suffered  in  modern  times  by  restorations.  Its  propor- 
tions have  been  dwarfed  and  its  tone  deteriorated  by  the  scrolls  and 
flowers  in  fresco  and  gaudy  colours  with  which  Bishop  Sherborne 
(i6th  century)  caused  it  to  be  "  adorned."  Here  are  also  to  be  seen 
a  number  of  escutcheons  with  legends  in  the  Gothic  character,  such 
as — "Manners  makyth  Man,  Quoth  William  Wykeham."  This 
cathedral  is,  after  York,  the  broadest  in  England — its  nave  being 
91  feet  broad,  while  that  of  York  is  103  feet. 
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It  is  to  be  presumed  that  this  cathedral  remained  in  a  perfect 
state,  as  to  repair  and  embellishment,  until  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  But  its  glory  was  then  destined  to  depart  from  it 
— at  least  for  many  generations.  On  the  29th  December,  1642,  the 
Parliamentary  forces  under  Sir  William  Waller  gained  possession 
of  the  city.  Respecting  the  injury  done  to  the  cathedral  by  the 
ruthless  soldiery  on  this  occasion,  an  eye-witness,  then  Dean  of 
Chichester,  gives  the  following  statement  : — "  Sir  William  Waller 
entered  the  church  on  St.  Innocents  Day,  1642.  The  marshall 
and  some  other  officers  having  entered  the  cathedral-church,  went 
into  the  vestry ;  there  they  seized  on  the  vestments  and  ornaments 
of  the  Church,  together  with  the  consecrated  plate,  &c.  ;  they  left 
not  so  much  as  a  cushion  for  the  pulpit  or  a  chalice  for  the  sacra- 
ment. Having  in  person  executed  the  covetous  parts  of  the  sacri- 
lege, they  leave  the  destnictive  and  spoiling  part  to  be  finished  by 
the  common  soldiers.  These  breaking  down  the  organ  and  dash- 
ing the  pipes  with  their  pole-axes,  scoffingly  said,  '  Hark  !  how  the 
organs  goe "?  They  break  down  the  railes  of  the  altar  and  the 
tables  of  the  commandments  ;  and  no  wonder  that  they  should 
break  the  commandments  in  representation,  who  had  before  broken 
them  all  over  in  their  substance  and  sanction.  They  then  stole  the 
surplices  and  tore  the  prayer-books  ;  defaced  and  mangled  the 
kings  and  bishops  as  high  as  they  could  reach.  One  of  them 
picked  out  the  eyes  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  saying  that  all  this 
mischief  came  from  him  when  he  established  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer.  After  the  public  Thanksgiving  on  the  Sunday  following, 
the  sermon  being  ended,  they  ran  up  and  down  the  church  with 
their  swords  drawn,  defacing  the  monuments  of  the  dead,  hacking 
and  hewing  the  scats  and  stalls,  and  scratching  the  painted  walls  : 
Sir  W.  Waller  and  the  rest  of  their  commanders  standing  by  as 
spectators  and  approvers  of  these  barbarous  impieties.  Sir  W. 
Waller,  wary  man  as  he  is,  and  well  known  not  to  be  too  apt  to 
expose  himself  to  danger,  stood  all  the  while  with  his  sword  drawn, 
and  being  asked  by  one  of  his  troopers,  what  he  meant  by  standing 
in  that  posture,  answered,  *  To  defend  himself !'  .  .  .  Sir  Arthur 
Hazlerigge  demanded  the  keys  of  the  Chapter  House  ;  and  having 
received  intelligence  from  a  treacherous  servant  of  the  church, 
where  the  remainder  of  the  church  plate  was,  he  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  take  down  the  wainscot,  they  having  crowes  for  that 
purpose.  Which,  when  they  were  doing.  Sir  Arthur's  tongue  was 
not  enough  to  express  his  joy  j  it  was  operative  at  his  very  heels 
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by  dancing  and  skipping  !  Marke  !  what  musicke  it  is  lawful  fof 
a  Puritan  to  dance  to  !" 

Between  1677  and  1680,  1680/.  having  been  contributed  for  the 
purpose,  the  restoration  of  Chichester  Cathedral  was  begun. 

Among  the  monumental  remains  of  this  edifice  are  to  be  noted  a 
number  of  exquisite  tablets  by  Flaxman.  One  of  these,  in  memory 
of  Collins,  a  native  of  Chichester,  represents  the  poet  sitting  pen- 
sively, in  one  of  those  intervals  of  relief  from  the  malady  that 
darkened  his  later  years,  and  bending  over  the  pages  of  the  Bible, 
while  his  lyre  and  his  manuscripts  lie  neglected  by  his  side.  The 
design  is  no  less  happy  and  appropriate  than  the  execution  is 
perfect  in  its  broad  simplicity  and  Grecian  grace.  To  the  beautiful 
tablet  is  appended  Hay  ley's  fine  epitaph,  concluding  with  the  lines — ■ 

"  Who  joined  pure  faith  to  strong  poetic  powers, 
Who,  in  reviving  reason's  lucid  hours 
Sought  on  one  booli  his  troubled  mind  to  rest. 
And  rightly  deemed  the  Book  of  God  the  best." 

The  allusion  in  the  last  line  is  to  the  anecdote  related  by  Doctor 
Johnson,  who,  in  his  biography  of  Collins,  states  that  the  poet, 
toward  the  evening  of  his  day,  withdrew  from  study,  and  retained 
no  other  book,  as  a  constant  companion,  but  the  English  Testa- 
ment. When  Johnson  took  up  the  book,  out  of  curiosity  to  see 
what  "  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend"  a  man  of  letters  adhered  to 
so  exclusively,  Collins  remarked,  "  I  have  but  one  book  ;  but  that 
is  the  best." 

The  "restorations"  of  Bishop  Sherborne,  of  which  mention  has 
already  been  made,  resulted  in  something  much  more  serious  than 
the  burlesquing  of  a  nave,  solemn  in  tone  and  massive  in  propor- 
tions, by  a  series  of  feeble  scrolls  and  "  lively"  paintings.  The 
spire  of  the  cathedral,  which  was  added  toward  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  sprang  from  the  central  tower,  resting  upon  the 
usual  piers.  But  Bishop  Sherborne,  finding  occasion  to  construct 
a  number  of  choir  stalls,  cut  away  the  lower  portions  of  the  north- 
west and  south-west  piers  supporting  the  central  tower,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  additional  space.  The  whole  superincumbent 
mass  of  the  tower  and  spire  were  now  supported  partly  by  piers  and 
partly,  where  the  piers  had  been  tampered  with,  by  mere  wooden 
props.  When  the  recent  restoration  of  the  cathedral  was  com- 
menced in  1859,  it  was  consequently  found  that  the  piers  of  the 
central  tower  were  very  insecure.  During  the  following  year  the 
piers  were  still  further  weakened  by  the  unavoidable  strain  of  the 
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works  of  restoration.  Cracks  began  to  appear  in  them,  the  arches 
above  were  disturbed,  and  finally,  during  the  gale  of  the  21st 
February,  1861,  "  the  rubble  which  formed  the  core  of  the  south- 
west pier  began  to  pour  out,  a  fissure  was  seen  to  run  like  lightning 
up  the  spire,  and  almost  in  an  instant,  the  whole  sunk  gently  down, 
like  the  shutting  up  of  a  telescope,"  the  vertical  position,  however, 
being  maintained  to  the  last.  No  loss  of  life  attended  this  un- 
toward accident,  which,  however,  might  have  happened  any  time 
these  two  hundred  years,  and  when  the  building  was  full  of  people. 
It  was  immediately  resolved  to  have  the  spire  rebuilt.  25,000/. 
was  soon  subscribed,  chiefly  by  the  gentry  and  clergy  of  Sussex, 
and  large  additional  sums  subsequently  flowed  in.  The  foun- 
dations of  the  new  piers  were  laid  at  a  depth  of  thirteen  feet  in  a 
bed  of  concrete,  and  consist  of  blocks  of  Purbeck  stone  laid  in 
cement.  The  cathedral  has  a  rich  choir,  and  portraits  of  the  Eng- 
lish sovereigns  from  the  Conquest  to  George  I.,  and  of  the  bishops 
down  to  the  Reformation.  The  present  spire,  it  may  l)e  added,  is 
300  feet  high. 
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HAMPSHIRE. 
Winchester  Castle  and  Palace. 

Winchester  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  England :  its  origin 
is  lost  in  the  fables  of  tradition.  The  Britons  are  said  to  have  called  it 
Caer  Gnuent,  or  the  White  City ;  the  Rontians,  by  whom  it  was  first 
subdued,  named  it  Venta  Belgarum ;  the  Saxons,  who  were  the  next 
possessors,  named  it  Witauceaster,  which  has  become  \^'^^nchester  ;  in 
Latin  deeds  and  by  the  Latin  writers,  it  is  called  Wintonia.  It 
flourished  under  the  Romans,  who  enclosed  it  with  massive  walls  ot 
flint  and  mortar. 

The  Castle  of  this  city  has  been  celebrated  for  some  centuries  past, 
as  having  been  founded  by  the  renowned  British  King  Arthur  in  the 
year  523.  This,  however,  is  a  palpable  error,  that  has  arisen  from  con- 
founding the  history  of  the  city  with  Caer  Gwent,  or  Winchester  of 
Monmouthshire,  an  ancient  city  which  has  long  been  destroyed,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  actually  the  residence  of  Arthur.  The  former 
was  in  5 1 9  conquered  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who  afterwards  made  it 
the  seat  of  his  government ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the 
West  Saxons  till  Egbert,  the  first  King  of  the  whole  Heptarchy,  was 
crowned  here,  and  then  it  became  the  metropolis  of  England.  It  was 
frequently  plundered  and  in  the  nossession  of  the  Danes.  In  934, 
Colbrand,  a  gigantic  Dane,  was  killed  tiere  m  single  combat  by  Guy,  Earl 
of  Warwick.  In  1002,  at  Winchester,  began  the  general  massacre  of 
the  Danes,  by  order  of  Ethelrcd  the  Unready ;  when  every  woman 
throughout  the  kingdom  murdered  her  Danish  bedfellow,  by  maiming 
him  in  the  hamstrings,  or  by  cutting  his  throat ;  in  memory  of  which 
event  a  festival  called  Hocktyde  was  annually  observed.  It  neverthe- 
less continued  to  be  the  capital  of  the  successive  Saxon  Kings  till  1013, 
when  Sweyn,  the  Danish  King,  obtained  possession  of  England,  and 
Winchester  became  the  seat  of  his  government.  Three  years  later, 
Canute  became  sole  King. 

After  the  Norman  Conquest  Winchester  continued  to  be  thecapitaL 
It  was  surrounded  by  strong  walls  ;  and  William  the  Conqueror  built 
a  Castle  on  the  west,  though  there  must  have  been  a  Castle  previously, 
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since,  in  1066,  the  degraded  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  wai 
confined  here  by  order  of  William ;  another  Castle  was  subsequently 
erected  for  tlv-  residence  of  the  Bishop,  on  the  east ;  there  were  also  an 
extensive  palace,  and  numerous  mansions  of  the  nobility  ;  a  cathedral, 
three  monasteries  of  royal  foundation,  and  a  very  large  number  of 
churches.  The  Castle  was  enlarged  and  strengthened  by  King  Stephen, 
whose  army,  in  1 142,  recovered  it  from  the  Empress  Maud,  after  a 
long  and  severe  siege,  when,  to  save  herself  from  being  taken  prisoner, 
she  caused  herself  to  be  carried  out  as  a  corpse,  in  a  leaden  coffin. 
In  the  Civil  War,  at  the  end  of  King  John's  reign,  the  Castle  was  taken 
by  the  French  Dauphin  and  the  confederate  Barons,  though  it  appears 
to  have  resisted  the  fury  of  the  latter,  when  they  afterwards  sacked  the 
city,  in  the  reign  of  John's  son  and  successor,  Henry  III.  It  was  after- 
wards made  use  of  as  a  state  prison,  and  for  holding  the  Assizes  of  the 
itinerant  judges ;  though  it  continued  to  be  also  a  royal  palace,  whenever 
the  Sovereign  resided  in  Winchester,  as  was  always  occasionally  the 
practice,  until  within  a  few  late  reigns.  On  one  occasion,  Henry  III. 
Iiere  acted  the  part  of  a  judge  in  a  despotic  manner,  by  ordering  the 
Castle  gates  to  be  suddenly  shut  upon  the  principal  inhabitants  there 
assembled,  impanelling  a  jury  on  the  spot,  in  order  to  discover  the 
numerous  and  powerful  criminals  who  laid  waste  the  neighbourhood, 
and  cast  the  jury  hard  bound  into  the  dungeon  beneath  the  Castle, 
for  prevaricating  in  their  vej-dict.  At  Winchester  was  Henry  III. 
when  a  most  desperate  band  of  robbers  and  murderers  was  captured. 
The  King  sat  in  person  as  judge,  and  upwards  of  thirty-three  were 
executed.  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  was  born  at  the  Castle ; 
and  Henry  VIII.  entertained  here  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  When 
James  I.  ascended  the  throne,  he  bestowed  the  Castle,  in  fee  simple, 
upon  Sir  Benjamin  Tichborne,  of  Tichborne,  near  this  city,  and  his 
heirs  for  ever,  as  a  reward  for  his  service  in  proclaiming  him  in  this 
county.  In  the  great  Civil  War  it  was  strongly  garrisoned  for  the 
King,  and  commanded  by  Lord  Ogle;  but  at  length,  in  164,15,  it  was 
taken,  after  a  week's  siege,  by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  dismantled  and 
almost  destroyed  it.  What  remained  of  it  was  conferred  by  the  Par- 
liament upon  Sir  William  Waller,  who  was  one  of  their  partisans  and 
generals.  He  was  also  brother-in-law  to  Sir  Henry  Tichbome,  the 
real  owner  of  it,  whose  other  property,  as  well  as  this,  they  had  pre- 
viously confiscated  for  being  a  Royalist  and  a  Catholic.  Either  this 
Sir  William  or  his  son  of  the  same  name,  sold  the  chapel  to  certain 
feoffees,  for  the  purpose  of  a  public  hall  for  the  county  of  Hants,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Castle  to  the  corj  oration  of  Winchester.  Nothing, 
«  re 
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however,  can  be  more  clear,  than  that  the  whole  of  these  transactions 
must  have  been  considered  as  invalid  at  the  Restoration  ;  nevertheless, 
different  causes,  the  chief  of  which  was  his  professing  the  Catholic 
religion,  prevented  Sir  Henry  Tichborne,  \vho  by  this  time  had  suc- 
ceeded his  father  Sir  Richard,  from  recovering  this  part  of  his  pro- 
perty, though  he  continued  still  to  keep  up  his  claim  to  it. 

King  Charles  II.  undertook  to  build  a  modern  palace  within  the 
precincts  of  the  ancient  Castle ;  but  this  resolution  contributed  more 
than  even  the  violence  of  Cromwell  to  the  disappearing  of  the  ancient 
Castle.  Whatever  habitable  remains  existed  on  that  spot  or  neighbour- 
hood were  demolished,  to  afford  materials  for  the  new  building,  which, 
however,  was  never  completed,  but  the  structure,  of  considerable  extent, 
was  used  as  a  prison. 


King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  at  Winchester. 

"  And  so  great  Arthur's  seat  ould  Winchester  prefers, 
Whose  ould  round  table  yet  she  vaunteth  to  be  hers." 

Drayton's  Polyolbion. 

Conspicuously  upon  the  interior  eastern  wall  of  the  County  Hall 
at  Winchester  hangs  the  celebrated  painted  Table  of  King  Arthur, 
the  true  history  of  which  has  long  been  a  disputed  question  with 
antiquaries.  Tradition  attributes  the  foundation  of  the  Castle  to  King 
Arthur  ;  and  the  legendary  bards  affirm  that  the  large  oaken  t.ible  now 
shown  as  the  chief  curiosity  of  the  place  is  the  identical  board  round 
which  that  monarch  and  his  celebrated  knights  assembled  in  the  fortress 
he  had  founded  ;  but  the  Exchequer  Domesday  shows  that  William  I. 
erected  the  Castle  at  Winchester,  in  the  situation  in  which  exists  ity 
remains,  including  the  County  Hall,  in  which  the  Table  hangs.  / 

Mr.  E.  Smirke,  who  has  taken  great  pains  to  illustrate  its  history,  is 
not  aware  of  any  distinct  reference  to  the  Round  Table  before  the 
reign  of  King  Henry  VI.  or  Edward  IV.,  when  Hardyng,  the  poetic 
historian,  alludes  to  the  Table  of  Arthur  as  "  hanging  yet "  at  Win- 
chester ;  but  this  mention  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  earliest  manuscript 
copy  of  Hardyng.  The  Table  was  shown  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
on  his  visit  to  Winchester,  in  1522  ;  and  in  the  foreign  accounts  of 
Henry  VIII.  we  find  "  an  entry  of  66/.  i6j.  i  \d.  for  the  repair  of  the 
court  of  the  Castle  of  Winchester  and  the  round  Tabyll."  Agairi, 
the  Table  is  referred  to  by  a  Spanish  writer  who  was  present  at  the 
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marriage  of  Philip  and  Mary,  as  the  Round  Table  constructed  by 
Merlin. 

The  Table,  as  we  now  see  it,  consists  of  a  circle,  divided  into 
twenty-five  green  and  white  compartments  radiating  from  the  centre, 
which  is  a  large  double  (Norman  ?)  rose.  In  the  middle  of  the  upper 
half  of  the  circle,  resting  upon  the  rose,  and  extending  to  the  double 
edge,  is  a  canopied  niche,  in  which  is  painted  a  royal  figure,  bearing 
the  orb  and  sword,  and  wearing  the  royal  crown.  Around  the  centre 
rose  is  a  circle  inscribed  with  black  letter,  except  where  it  is  broken 
by  the  base  of  the  niche  and  the  sitting  King.  There  are  also  names 
inscribed  in  six  of  the  white  compartments,  as  well  as  in  the  circle 
around  the  compartments,  of  which,  however,  this  circle  is  rather  a 
continuation,  in  colour  and  form  corresponding  to  the  several  divisions, 
each  bearing  a  name.  To  what  period  these  names  are  to  be  referred, 
Mr.  Smirke  leaves  those  to  decide  whose  critical  acquaintanceship  with 
the  cycle  of  the  Round  Table  romance  will  enable  them  to  state  the 
sources  from  which  those  names  are  borrowed.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
that,  whatever  retouching  the  Table  may  have  undergone  (especially  in 
the  royal  figure,  which  Mr.  Smirke  believes  to  have  been  painted  within 
the  time  of  living  memory),  the  form  of  the  letters  and  general  decora- 
tions of  the  Table,  even  if  we  had  no  extrinsic  evidence,  would  indicate  a 
date  not  later  or  much  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The 
Table  is  made  of  very  stout  oak  plank,  and  is  larger  than  the  roof  and 
the  floors  of  the  rooms  in  the  Eddystone  Lighthouse;  and  considerably 
larger  than  the  ground-plot  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Lawrence,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  Arthurian  Romances,  as  the  traditional  histories  of  King  Arthur 
are  termed,  have  been  much  investigated  of  late  years.  The  origin  of 
all  the  Arthur  Romances  M.  Paris  sees  in  the  Breton  lays  sung  by 
harpers  in  France,  put  together  and  arranged  by  Geoflicy  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  seized  on  eagerly  by  the  French  romance-writers  of  the 
twelfth  century,  tired  of  the  fierceness  of  the  earlier  Chansons  de  Gesti 
of  the  Charlemagne  cycle,  and  longing  for  more  courteous,  amorous, 
chivalresque  heroes  and  their  dames.  To  Geoffrey,  M.  Paris  also 
assigns  the  "  Vita  Merlini,"  and  treats  him  most  rightly  as  the  imme- 
diate source  of  all  the  splendid  stream  of  Arthurian  fiction,  wherever 
its  hidden  springs  may  lie. 

The  theory  that  King  Arthur  was  a  Northern  ruler,  which  Mr. 
Glennie  has  illustrated  so  fully,  receives  further  confirmation  from  some 
independent  investigations  of  the  well  known  antiquary,  Mr.  Scott 
Surtees,  of  S^otborough.    He  identifies  Blaise  (=  wolf  in  Welsh} 
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and  his  inseparable  Merlin  with  Lupus  and  his  companion  St  Ger- 
manus,  and  shows  a  most  curiOus  parallelism  between  the  prophet  and 
the  saint.  He  puts  Arthur  on  the  Gwent,  where  he  finds  the  remains 
of  very  large  earthworks ;  and  there  also  puts  the  Gwent-ceaster, 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Hampshire  Winchester.  ■ 

Mr.  Surtees  further  asks,  May  not  the  Round  Table  have  been  the 
chief  tribunal  or  superior  court  of  justice  ?  Now,  "  Pest  is.  the  seat 
of  the  chief  judicial  tribunals  of  Hungary  ;  they  are  called  the  Kftnig- 
liche  Tafel  (Royal  table,  or  Court — Curia  Regia)  and  ^cptemviral 
Tafel ;  so  termed  because  originally  composed  of  seven  members,  but 
now  extended  to  the  Palatine,  four  prelates,  nine  magnates,  and  seven 
nobles.    It  is  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  kingdom."* 


Wolvesey  Castle. 

At  a  short  distance  north-east  from  Winchester  College,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  episcopal  Palace  and  Castle  of  Wolvesey — so  called 
from  the  tribute  of  wolves'  heads  imposed  upon  the  Welsh  by  King 
Edgar,  and  ordered  to  be  paid  here.  Soon  after  the  Conquest,  it 
became  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance  in  the  hands  of  Bishop 
De  Blois,  and  successfully  withstood  a  siege  by  the  most  able  generals 
of  the  age,  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
who  were  forced  to  retire  from  it  in  confusion.  Henry  H.  dismantled 
it  on  ascending  the  throne ;  but  it  still  continued  a  "  castelle  or  pallace 
welltourid,"  until  the  final  destruction  of  Winchester  as  a  fortified  tky 
by  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  reduced  the  Castle  to  a  heap  of  ruins  which  it 
continued  ever  since.  That  portion  which  remains  belonged  to  the  keep  or 
principal  part  of  the  Castle,  forming  an  imperfect  parallelogram,  which 
extended  about  250  fe^-t  east  and  west,  and  160  feet  north  and  south. 
The  wings  of  the  building  were  fifty  feet  deep.  It  was  composed  of  cut 
flints  and  very  hard  mortar.  The  walls,  as  may  still  be  seen,  were  of 
an  amazing  thickness,  and  extended  to  the  City  Bridge  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  King's  Gate  on  the  other,  being  everywhere  fortified  with 
towers  at  proper  distances.  The  junction  of  the  north  and  east  wings, 
which  is  the  most  entire  morsel  in  the  whole  mass,  exhibits  a  speci- 
men of  as  rich  and  elegant  work  as  can  be  produced  <rom  the  twefth 
century — the  pellet  ornament,  triangular  fret,  capitals,  and  corbel  bust, 
admirably  executed,  still  remain.  In  the  centre  of  the  north  wing  is  a 
gateway,  with  a  pointed  arch,  leading  into  a  garden,  in  which  portions 
of  the  iron  hinges  may  yet  be  seen.   The  only  part  of  the  ancient  edifice 

•  Contributions  to  the  Athenceum. 
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which  escaped  destruction  is  the  episcopal  chapel,  which  is  modem, 
and  is  destitute  of  every  species  of  ornament. 

When  the  King's  palace  and  other  great  buildings  were  erecting  in 
^Vinchester,  the  munificent  Bishop  Morley  began  raising  a  noble 
edifice  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  upon  which  he 
spent  2800/.  of  his  own  money  before  he  died.  Sir  Jonathan  Tre- 
lawney,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  completed  the 
work,  and  the  episcopal  palace  was  the  most  perfect  and  elegant  modern 
building  in  the  city ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  taken  down. 

We  have  referred  to  the  tribute  of  wolves'  heads,  whence  Wolvesey 
was  named.  It  appears  that  in  the  year  951,  at  Winchester,  King 
Edgar  ordered  300  wolves'  heads  to  be  delivered  to  him  annually  at 
the  Castle  ;  and  commuted  the  punishment  of  offences  to  the  delivery 
of  a  certain  number  of  wolves'  tongues  in  proportion  to  the  offence. 
By  these  laws  the  extirpation  of  these  beasts  of  prey  was  effected. 


Manor  of  Mcrdon,  and  the  Cromwells. 

Between  three  and  four  miles  from  Winchester,  on  the  south-west 
road,  leading  to  Romsey,  and  in  the  extensive  parish  of  Hursley,  is  the 
ancient  Manor  of  Merdon,  which,  with  the  episcopal  Castle  built  on  it 
by  Bishop  De  Blois,  belonged  to  the  see  of  Winchester  till  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  it  was  given  to  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  knight, 
a  statesman  of  considerable  eminence.  It  was  strongly  fortified,  and 
surrounded  by  a  double  entrenchment :  parts  of  it  were  inhabited  so 
late  as  in  the  year  1601.  The  only  existing  remains  is  a  portion  of  the 
dungeon  or  keep,  on  the  north  side  of  the  inner  area.  The  ancient 
Castle  well,  which  in  depth  and  dimensions  was  not  less  than  that  in 
the  Castle  of  Carisbrook  (9  feet  wide  and  300  deep)  still  remains; 
but  when  the  site  of  the  Castle  and  entrenchments  was  thrown  within 
the  boundary  of  the  park  by  its  late  possessor,  the  well  was  arched 
over.  On  the  ramparts  many  tine  trees,  particularly  yews,  are  now 
growing.  From  Sir  Piiilip  Hobby,  who  built  the  old  manor  house,  the 
estate  passed  through  different  hands,  till  it  descended  to  Richard 
Cromwell,  son  of  the  Protector  Oliver,  in  virtue  of  his  marriage  with 
Dorothy,  eldest  daughter  of  Richard  Major,  Esq.  Here  Richard 
resided  during  the  life  of  his  father,  and  hither  he  retired  for  a  short 
period  previous  to  the  Restoration,  and  to  his  voluntary  exile  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  lived  in  poverty,  little  known  or  thought  of,  nearly 
twenty  years;  his  son,  Oliver,  having  claimed  a  right  to  the  Minor, 
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under  the  marriage  settlement  of  his  mother,  in  which  Richard  quietly 
acquiesced.  On  his  son's  death,  however,  he  put  in  his  claim  to  his 
former  possessions,  and  obtained  them  by  legal  process  from  his 
daughters,  who  considered  themselves  the  heirs  of  their  brother,  and 
refused  to  deliver  them  up.  During  the  trial,  Mr.  Cromwell  himself, 
then  in  his  eightieth  year,  was  obliged  to  appear  in  person.  On  his 
entering  the  court,  the  judge,  Lord  Chancellor  Co»vper,  struck  with 
his  venerable  appearance,  and  probably  with  the  recollection  of  his 
former  greatness,  received  him  with  the  utmost  respect,  ordered  a  seat 
for  him,  and  insisted  that,  on  account  of  his  great  age,  he  should  sit 
covered ;  and  for  so  doing,  it  is  said,  he  was  afterwards  much  com- 
mended by  Queen  Anne.  A  memorable  anecdote  connected  with  this 
trial  must  not  be  omitted.  On  leaving  the  court,  Richard  rambled 
into  the  House  of  Lords.  When  the  House  broke  up,  a  stranger 
asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard  or  seen  anything  like  it  before  ? 
•'  Never,"  he  replied,  "  since  I  sat  in  that  chair ;"  pointing  at  the  same 
time  to  the  throne.  On  the  12th  of  July,  six  years  afterwards,  he  died; 
and  his  remains  were  interred  in  the  chancel  of  Hursley  church,  near 
those  of  his  wife  and  relations,  where  an  elegant  monument  preserves 
their  memory.  His  daughters  succeeded  to  the  estate,  but  kept  pos- 
session of  it  only  till  the  year  1718,  when  they  sold  it  for  36,100/.  to 
William  Heathcote,  Esq.,  who  pulled  down  the  old  mansion  house, 
raising  in  its  place  Hursley  Lodge.  His  motive  for  doing  this  was  not 
that  mean  and  illiberal  one  which  has  been  commonly  assigned — viz., 
\hat  "because  it  belonged  to  the  Cromwells,  he  would  not  let  one 
stone  remain  upon  another."  The  dilapidated  state  of  the  house,  and 
its  general  want  of  accommodation,  were  the  sole  causes  of  its  de- 
struction. In  one  of  the  walls  the  die  of  a  seal  was  found,  which, 
being  rusty,  was  supposed  to  be  a  Roman  weight,  and  bought  as  such 
from  the  workmen  who  discovered  it,  by  Sir  William  Heathcote.  When 
cleaned,  however,  it  proved  to  be  the  Seal  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
England,  and  was  supposed  by  Vertuc,  the  eminent  engraver,  who  saw 
it  in  the  year  1760,  to  be  the  identical  Seal  which  Oliver  took  from  the 
Parli'^ment. 


The  Hospital  of  St.  Cross. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  of  Winchester  stands  this  venerable 
and  curious  remnant  of  ancient  piety,  which,  by  some  means  not 
hitherto  explained,  escaped  the  ruin  that  fell  upon  most  establishments 
of  this  nature   at  the  beginning  of  the  Reform.ition.    The  establish- 
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ment  was  founded  by  Bishop  de  Blois,  King  Stephen's  brother,  between 
the  years  1132  and  1136,  for  the  subsistence  of  thirteen  resident  poor 
men,  in  every  necessary  of  life ;  and  for  affording  one  ample  meal  in 
each  day  to  100  other  indigent  out-boarders,  who  were  fed  in  the 
apartment  still  called  "  Hundred  Men's  Hall ;"  as  likewise  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  master,  steward,  four  chaplains,  thirteen  clerks,  and  seven 
choristers.  The  thirteen  poor  men  were  required  to  reside  in  the  house, 
and  were  allowed  each  of  them  daily  a  loaf  of  good  wheat  bread,  of 
31b.  40Z.  weight,  and  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  good  small  beer.  They 
had  also  a  pottage  called  Monrel,  made  of  milk  and  Wastel-bread,  a 
dish  of  flesh  or  fish,  as  the  day  should  require,  with  a  pittance  for  their 
dinner  ;  likewise  one  dish  for  their  supper.  This  charity  having  been, 
in  process  of  time,  perverted  from  its  original  institute,  was,  with  great 
pains,  restored  to  its  primitive  purposes  by  the  great  Wykeham:  inso- 
much that  his  successor  in  the  bishopric.  Cardinal  Beaufort,  being  de- 
sirous, according  to  the  custom  of  great  men  in  those  times,  of  leaving 
some  permanent  institution  of  piety  or  charity  behind  him,  chose  rather 
to  increase  this  establishment  by  a  fresh  foundation,  than  to  begin 
another  which  should  be  quite  a  new  one.  The  above-mentioned  royal 
prelate  began  with  rebuilding  a  great  part  of  the  hospital,  after  which 
he  endowed  it  for  the  support  of  thirty-five  additional  resident  members 
who,  from  decent  circumstances,  had  fallen  into  poverty,  of  two  more 
priests,  and  three  hospital  nuns  ;  calling  it  Domus  Eleemosynaria  Nobtlis 
Paupertatis  (the  Alms  House  of  Noble  Poverty).  The  charity,  how- 
ever, is  no  longer  applied  to  the  relief  of  decayed  gentlemen.  The 
business  of  the  nuns  was  to  attend  the  sick  brethren. 

The  present  establishment,  however,  is  but  the  wreck  of  the  two 
ancient  institutions.  Instead  of  seventy  residents,  as  well  clergy  as 
laity,  who  were  here  entirely  supported,  besides  100  out-members,  who 
daily  received  their  meat  and  drink,  the  charity  consists  of  a  master, 
chaplain,  steward,  and  thirteen  resident  poor  brethren.  Certain  doles 
of  bread  are  distributed  to  the  neiglibouring  poor  at  particular  times ; 
and  (what  is  perhaps  a  singular  remnant  of  the  charity  and  hospitality 
of  former  times)  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  horn  of  beer  are  given  to 
every  person  who  knocks  at  the  porter's  lodge  and  calls  for  this  relief.* 

In  the  first  court  stand  the  Hundred  Men's  Hall  (now  a  brewhousc) 
and  the  ancient  kitchens.  The  entrance  into  the  court  is  under  a  lofty 
Gothic  tower  of  finished  workmanship,  with  three  niches,  in  one 
of  which  Cardinal  Beaufort's  statue,  in  a  kneeling  attitude,  is  permitted 

•  The  charter  of  foundation  states  "a  loaf  of  five  measures  and  drink  to 
sufficient  quantity." 
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lo  renuu«,  sr  Ktewise  various  emblems  and  devices  of  his  family  and 
dignit'/.  Each  resident  brother  possesses  three  small  cells  and  a  garden 
for  his  own  use.  These  habitations  are  placed  in  a  line  on  the  west 
side  of  the  court.  The  south  side  of  the  court  being  out  of  repair,  was 
pulled  down  some  years  ago.  The  north  side  consists  of  the  master's 
apartments,  the  eating-hall  (the  roof  of  which  is  of  Irish  oak  and  open 
to  the  tiles)  and  the  tower.  The  whole  of  the  north  side  was  rebuilt 
by  the  second  founder.  Cardinal  Beaufort.  The  ambulatory,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  court,  is  135  feet  in  length  :  above  it  are  the  ancient  in- 
firmary and  the  nuns'  rooms,  appropriated  to  three  hospital  sisters  who 
attended  the  sick.  At  the  east  end  of  these  apartments  is  a  window 
opening  to  the  church,  through  which  the  patients,  as  they  lay  in  their 
beds,  might  attend  to  the  divine  service  going  forward. 

In  the  tower  of  the  Hall  hangs  the  curfew  bell,  which  continues  lo 
sound  the  time  of  extinguishing  fires  and  lights  at  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  as  ordained  by  the  Conqueror,  eight  centuries  ago. 

The  noble  Saxon  Church  to  the  south,  which  is  built  in  the  cathedral 
form,  viz.,  that  of  a  cross,  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  broad  in  the  transepts,  and  is  chiefly  the  work  of 
the  first  founder,  De  Blois.  The  different  parts  and  ornaments  of  this 
siicred  edifice  are  said  to  throw  much  light  on  the  progress  of  English 
architecture.  It  is  a  scries  of  architectural  essays,  displaying,  according 
to  Dr.  Milner,  the  rude  and  ponderous  Saxon  pillar,  and  the  profuse 
and  richly  executed  ornaments  of  the  Normans,  with  the  first  re- 
gular step  towards  the  Gothic  style.  The  intersection  of  two 
circular  arches  he  considers  the  great  exemplar  "  which  produced 
Salisbury  steeple."  In  the  choir  are  sixteen  stalls,  over  which  arc 
curious  sculptures  of  the  most  illustrious  Scripture  personages.  The 
most  curious  funeral  monuments  in  this  fabric  are,  an  ancient  brass,  in 
memory  of  John  de  Campden,  the  fiiend  of  AVykeham,  and  master  of 
the  hospital ;  and  the  modern  mural  monument  to  ^^"olfren  Cornwall, 
Esq.,  formerly  speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  different  parts 
of  the  pavement  are  many  gla/.ed  tiles,  with  hatched  and  other  oma- 
ments.  Some  of  them  are  inscribed  with  the  monosyllables.  "  Huve 
Mynde"  (Remember),  in  the  black  letter  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  Hospital  buildings  have  been  restored  of  late  years ;  Brother 
King  commencing  the  good  work  by  the  removal  of  the  plaster  from 
the  walls  of  the  north  and  south  chapels ;  the  restoration  fund  being 
munificently  aided  by  a  donation  of  500/.  The  recent  colouring  of 
the  choir  and  lantern  is  an  attempt  to  reproduce  a  species  of  ornament 
with  which  the  church  was  formerly  enriched  throughout ;  the  designs 
•u-e  by  Mr.  Butter  field 
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Winchester  Cross, — St.  Giles's  Hill  Fair. 

The  City  Cross,  at  Winchester,  a  light  and  elegant  design  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  but  the  detail  of  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  injudicious  repairs,  has  been  restored  by  subscription, 
Mr.  Gilbert  Scott  being  the  architect  consulted.  The  Rev.  C.  Collier, 
in  searches  for  the  ouigin  of  this  Cross  among  the  muniments  in  custody 
of  the  Town  Clerk,  has  found,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  F.  Baigent,  that 
in  1440  it  was  spoken  of  as  altam  crucem,  the  High  Cross.  One  record 
shows  that  in  Bishop  Fox's  time,  a  poor  Dutchman,  who  had  been 
brought  liefore  the  warden  for  reading  his  Dutch  Bible,  was  sentenced 
to  be  led  round  the  Cross,  with  the  Bible  in  his  hand,  three  times,  by 
Kingsmill,  the  city  crier,  and  thence  back  to  the  market,  where  the 
book  was  to  be  cast  into  a  fire.  From  this  it  would  appear  that  this 
was  never  a  market  cross,  but  one  of  the  high  crosses  where  the  laws 
were  declared,  proclamations  made,  judgments  delivered,  corpses  rested, 
sermons  preached,  and  sometimes  malefactors  executed. 

The  once  famed  St.  Giles's  Hill  Fair  or  Feast  has  been  abolishal. 
This  great  fair  of  the  south  of  England  had  dwindled  to  one  refresh- 
ment booth,  a  score  of  rough  horses,  two  trucks  laden  with  apjiles, 
plums,  and  nuts,  without  even  a  penny  peepshow.  Yet  the  fair  formerly 
extended  over  sixteen  days,  during  which  time  not  only  in  Winchester 
were  the  shops  closed  and  all  business  suspended,  but  also  at  Southamp- 
ton and  all  other  places  within  twenty  miles  of  the  Hill.  The  charter 
for  the  fair  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  kinsman, 
Walklyn,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  probably  for  tlie  support  of  his  newly 
founded  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Giles,  the  patron  of  cripples.  William 
Rufus  extended  the  grant  to  three,  Henry  I.  to  eight,  Stephen  to  four- 
teen, and  Henry  II.  to  sixteen  days.  Dues  were  levied  by  the  Bishop 
on  all  merchandi/.e  brought  to  the  fair,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom  but  beyond  the  seas.  It  was  not  an  assemblage  of  canvas 
bootiis  and  stalls,  but  of  streets  of  shops  —probably  mud  walls,  thatched, 
distinguished  as  the  drapery,  the  pottery,  the  spicery,  the  stannary,  &c. 
—  different  counties  having  their  different  stations.  The  tin  trade  was 
the  first  to  fall  off,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  Yet  within  the  present 
century  much  business  was  done  here  in  cheese,  and  it  was  thought  to 
be  the  best  horse  fair  in  the  county.  Hops,  wool,  and  leather  were  in 
abundance ;  and  it  long  flourished  as  a  pleasure  fair,  to  which  parties 
came  from  many  miles  to  eat  roast  pork  for  the  season,  which  by  the 
Hampshire  folk  was  thought  now  to  commence. 
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Southampton  Castle,  and  Ancient  Houses. 

Soutlampton  was  once  fortified  and  defended  by  double  ditches, 
battlements,  and  watch-towers.  Of  the  several  gates  the  only  one  re- 
maining is  the  Bar  Gate,  which  crosses  the  principal  street.  It  consists 
of  a  massive  semi-circular  Norman  arch,  beyond  which  has  lately  been 
erected,  on  the  north  side,  a  high  and  pointed  arch.  The  ancient 
battlements  by  which  the  whole  is  crowned,  have  escaped  disfigure- 
ment ;  and  their  aspect  is  remarkably  majestic  and  venerable. 

Among  other  decorations  on  the  north  front  of  the  Gate  are  two 
figures,  said  by  tradition  to  represent  the  famous  hero  of  romance, 
Sir  Bevis  of  Hampton,  and  the  giant  Ascapard,  whom  he  slew  in 
single  combat.  Heylin  claims  Bevis  as  a  real  Earl  of  Southampton. 
The  reader  may  recollect  an  allusion  to  Ascapard,  or  Ascabart,  as  he  is 
called,  in  the  first  canto  of  Scott's  Lady  of  the  Lake,  which  the  author 
has  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  an  ancient  manuscript  copy  of  the 
Romance  of  Sir  Bev'u.    The  following  is  the  modernized  version  : — 

"  This  giant  was  mighty  and  strong, 
And  full  thirty  feet  was  long, 
He  was  bristled  like  a  sow  ; 
A  foot  he  had  between  each  brow ; 
His  lips  were  great  and  hung  aside  ; 
His  eyes  were  hollow,  his  mouth  was  wide  ; 
Lothly  he  was  to  look  on  than, 
And  liker  a  devil  than  a  man  : 
His  staff  was  a  young  oak, — 
Hard  and  heavy  was  his  stroke." 

Of  Sir  Bevis  there  are  other  memorials  at  Southampton  besides  the 
figure  on  the  Bar  Gate,  especially  an  artificial  elevation  called  Bevis 
Mount,  which  seems  anciently  to  have  been  fortified. 

The  Castle  stood  on  the  western  side  of  the  town.  Of  the  period 
of  its  erection  we  have  no  certain  information.  It  has  been  referred  to 
Saxon  times.  Others  regard  it  as  one  of  the  fortresses  erected  by  the 
Conqueror,  though  it  is  not  one  of  the  forty-nine  Castles  mentioned  in 
Domesday  Book.  It  might  have  been  one  of  the  1119  fortresses  built 
in  the  stormy  period  of  King  Stephen's  reign.  It  was  in  existence  in 
this  Sovereign's  time,  as  Carte  statc-s  (A.n.  ii_r-,3)  that,  from  a  com- 
promise between  King  Stephen  and  Prince  Henry,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester was  to  give  security  for  the  delivery  of  the  Castle  of  South- 
ampton to  Prince  Henry  on  the  death  of  Stephen  ;  the  Bishops  of  that 
city  being  then  Earls  of  Southampton,    and   in  that  capacity  pro- 
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Oably  governors  of  the  Castle.  Its  fortifications  may  accord  with 
the  Norman  period,  though  the  Keep  may  have  been  erected  on 
an  anterior  Saxon  fortification.  This  may  have  been  one  of  the  many 
forts  which  King  Alfred  built  in  the  southern  counties  to  repress  the 
predatory  incursrons  of  the  Danes ;  and  highly  probable  it  is  that  the 
great  ravages  by  that  people  to  which  the  ancient  town  of  Southampton, 
situated  near  the  river,  in  the  low  grounds  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  was 
exposed,  must  have  early  led  the  inhabitants  to  regard  the  highei- 
elevation  on  which  the  keep  and  Castle  are  located  as  a  more  suitable 
place  of  defence  against  such  attacks ;  and  to  have  looked  especially  to 
the  site  of  the  Keep,  as  a  resort  for  safety,  long  before  the  date  of  the 
Conquest.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Sir  H.  Englefield  that  the 
Castle  mig'iit  have  been  one  of  those  fortresses  dismantled  in  the  general 
destruction  of  such  buildings  at  the  close  of  Stephen's  reign.  Speed 
states  that  the  first  Castle  was  pulled  down  in  Henry  III.'s  time.  In 
the  year  1246  Southampton  was  fined  two  hundred  and  seventy  marks 
for  the  withholding  of  many  duties  which  it  owed  to  the  Castle,  and 
for  selling  timber,  lead,  and  store-materials  of  the  fortress.  In  Ed- 
ward III.'s  reign,  in  13.38,  the  town  was  fiercely  attacked,  plundered, 
and  partly  reduced  to  ashes  by  the  French.  About  the  first  year  of 
the  reign  of  Richard  II.  (1377),  the  Castle  was  almost  entirely  rebuilt. 
In  1399  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  walls  falling  heavily  on  the 
inhabitants,  the  Crown  granted  200/.  during  pleasure,  out  of  the  wood- 
subsidy,  towards  repairing  the  fortifications ;  but  in  the  following  year 
(according  to  the  Southampton  Corporation  MS.  journal),  changing 
the  grant,  the  King  released  one  hundred  and  forty  marks  of  the  fee- 
farm  rents  of  the  town  towards  repairs. 

The  Keep,  described  by  Leland  as  the  glory  of  the  Castle,  and  "both 
large  and  fair  and  very  strong,"  retained  its  existence  as  a  round  tower 
till  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  It  then  became  the  property  of 
Lord  Stafford,  who  pulled  down  the  tower  of  the  Keep  to  construct 
out  of  its  materials  a  banqueting-room,  which  being  sold  to  Lord 
Wycombe,  afterwards  Marcjuis  of  Lansdowne,  he  erected  on  its  site, 
in  1805,  a  modern  castellated  building,  demolished  in  1822.  The  hill 
on  which  the  Castle  stood  remains,  and  has  a  summer-house  on  it, 
built  with  the  materials  of  the  old  fortress.  In  the  excavations  a  Saxon 
penny  was  found,  in  good  condition  ;  it  is  exceedingly  rare,  if  not 
unique,  and  points  to  the  antiquity  of  the  Keep,  no  other  Saxon  coin 
having  been  known  to  be  found  within  the  precincts  of  the  other  forti- 
fications of  the  town  :  on  the  obverse  is  "Offa  Rex." 

The.tf  are  some  interesting  ancient  houses  in  Southampton.    In  Blue 
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Anchor  Lane  is  the  garden  belonging  to  an  edifice  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  Henry  VIII.  is  traditionally  said  to  have  resided  for  a 
week  with  his  Queen  Anne  Boleyn.  And  lower  down  in  the  Lane  is 
the  dilapidated  marine  palace  of  King  John. 

The  two  ancient  houses  which  together  constituted  King  John's 
Palace,  were  considered  by  Mr.  Hudson  Turner  as  the  oldest  house  in 
England,  dating  its  erection  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 
The  Palace  has  on  its  west  front  a  succession  of  strong  arches,  some 
built  over  its  windows,  thought  to  have  been  added  for  the  protection 
of  the  Palace  after  the  French  invasion  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  by 
Richard  II.,  when  he  rebuilt  or  renovated  the  Castle.  Part  of  the 
Palace  is  now  turned  into  a  stable. 

When  the  English  monarchs  ceased  to  make  a  frequent  residence  of 
"\V  inchester  (which  was  the  birthplace  and  a  favoured  city  of  Henry  III.), 
the  above  Houses,  which  were  a  sort  of  marine  adjunct  or  resort,  lost 
part  of  their  especial  convenience.  They  had  also  from  their  contiguity 
to  the  New  Forest,  furnished  facilities  for  the  monarchs'  sports,  as  the 
adjacent  King  John's  Pond,  and  the  Hounds'  Well,  for  the  watering  of 
their  horses  and  the  hounds,  testify. 


King  Canute. — Abbey  of  St.  Bennet. 

Southampton  was  the  scene  of  the  beautiful  little  incident  of  the  re- 
buke which  Canute  gave  to  the  flattery  of  his  courtiers,  when  the  throne 
was  to  be  placed  on  the  sand  of  the  sea-shore ;  and,  addressing  the 
ocean;  he  said,  "Thou  art  my  Kingdom,  and  the  dryland  is  also 
mine — rise  not — obey  my  commands."  Canute,  perhaps,  called  the 
sea  his  realm,  in  allusion  to  the  maritime  dominion  often  ascribed  to 
the  Crown  of  England.  But  the  waves  ascended  with  the  swelling 
tide  and  rolled  on  to  his  feet ;  and  then  Canute  turned  to  his  warriors 
and  courtiers,  and  called  upon  them  to  confess  how  weak  was  the 
might  of  an  earthly  King  compared  with  that  Power  by  whom  the 
elements  are  ruled.  After  this  declaration  he  took  off  his  crown  ;  and 
depositing  the  symbol  of  royalty  in  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  he 
never  again  adorned  himself  with  the  diadem.  This  story,  which  it 
would  be  an  unreasonable  scepticism  to  doubt,  found  as  it  is  in  some  of 
our  oldest  and  best  chroniclers,  makes  Canute's  name  and  his  virtue 
more  familiar  to  the  English  nation  than  his  acts  of  piety  in  his  journey 
to  Rome,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  two  monasteries  of  St.  Bennet 
of  Hulme  and  St.  Edmund's  Bury. 
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The  A  bbey  of  Saint  Bennet  at  Hulme,  in  Norfolk,  was  built  on  a 
site  granted  by  an.  East  Anglian  chieftain,  about  A.n.  800,  to  a  Society 
of  Religious  l-remites,  who  erected  a  chapel  and  other  structures  here. 
These  were  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  A.D.  870,  but  were  rebuilt  about 
a  century  after ;  and  King  Canute  founded  and  endowed  before  A.D. 
1020,  a  Benedictine  Monastery  here.  It  is  the  only  Abbey  in  England 
which  can  still  boast  of  an  Abbot,  and  a  mitred  Abbot — the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  taking  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  titular  Abbot 
of  Hulme,  the  only  Abbey  which  was  left  undissolved  at  the  Reforma- 
tion. The  Abbey  had  the  solidity  of  .1  Norman  stronghold,  and 
stoutly  resisted  an  attack  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror,  when 
the  siege  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by  the  perfidy  of  a 
monk,  who  yielded  up  the  place  on  condition  of  succeeding  to  the 
Abbacy  :  he  gained  his  point,  but  was  executed  as  a  traitor.  In  1469 
the  Abbey  was  visited  by  King  Edward  IV.  All  that  now  remains 
of  this  once  magnificent  edifice  is  the  gateway,  upon  the  walls  of  which 
has  been  erected  a  draining-mill. 


Nctlcy  Abbey. 

Netley  Abbey,  of  picturesque  celebrity,  is  a  short  distance  from  the 
bank  of  Southampton  Water,  about  three  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Southampton.  The  proper  name  of  the  place  appears  to  be  Letteley, 
which  has  been  Latinized  into  de  Lato  Loco  (pleasant  place),  if  it  be  not 
as  most  commonly  supposed,  a  corruption  of  this  Latin  designation. 
The  founder  of  Netley  Abbey  is  stated  by  Leland  to  have  been  Peter 
Roche,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  died  in  1 238.  The  monks  of  Netley 
belonged  to  the  severe  order  of  the  Cistercians,  and  were  originally 
brought  from  the  neighbouring  house  of  Beaulieu.  Hardly  anything 
has  been  collected  with  regard  to  the  establishment  for  the  first  300 
years  after  its  foundation,  except  the  names  of  a  few  of  the  Abbots.  At 
the  Dissolution  it  consisted  of  an  Abbot  and  twelve  monks,  and  its  net 
revenue  was  returned  at  only  about  100/.  It  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  always  a  humble  and  obscure  establishment.  Nor  did  the  riches  of 
the  good  monks  consist  in  their  library.  Leland  found  them  possessed  ot 
only  one  book,  which  was  a  copy  of  Cicero's  Treatise  on  RJjetoric.  In 
1537  the  place  was  granted  by  the  King  to  Sir  William  Paulet,  after- 
wards the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Winchester.  It  has  since  been  succes- 
sively in  the  possession  of  various  other  families. 

Netley  Abbey  is  now  a  ruin,  nothing  remaining  except  part  of  Ihe 
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bare  walls.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a  gentle  elevation,  which  rises 
from  the  bank  of  the  Southampton  Water.  The  walk  to  it  from 
Southampton  is  one  of  enchanting  beauty,  the  suiTOunding  landscape 
being  rich  in  all  the  charms  of  water  and  woodland  scenery.  The 
Abbey  itself  is  so  embosomed  among  foliage, — partly  that  of  the  oaks 
and  other  trees  which  rise  in  thick  clumps  around  it,  and  some  of  which 
springing  up  from  the  midst  of  the  roofless  walls,  spread  their  waving 
branches  over  them,  and  partly  that  of  the  luxuriant  ivy  which  clothes 
a  great  part  of  the  grey  stone  in  green, — that  scarcely  a  fragment  of  it 
is  visible  till  the  visitor  has  reached  close  beside  it.  The  site  of  the  ruin, 
however,  is  one  of  considerable  extent.  Originally  the  buildings  seem 
to  have  formed  a  quadrangular  court  or  square;  but  scarcely  anything 
more  is  now  to  be  seen,  except  the  remains  of  the  church  or  chapel 
which  occupied  one  of  the  sides.  It  appears  to  have  been  about  200 
teet  in  length  by  sixty  in  breadth,  and  to  have  been  crossed  at  the  centre 
by  a  transept  of  120  feet  long.  The  walls  can  still  be  distinctly  traced 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  extent,  except  in  the  northern  portion  of 
the  transept.  The  roof,  however,  as  we  have  said,  no  longer  exists.  Its 
fragments,  many  of  them  sculptured  with  armorial  bearings  and  other 
devices,  lie  scattered  in  heaps  over  the  floor.  Many  broken  columns 
still  remain  ;  and  there  are  <ilso  windows  in  different  portions  of  the 
wall,  the  ornamental  parts  of  which  are  more  or  less  defaced,  but 
which  still  retain  enough  of  their  original  character  to  show  that  the 
building  must  have  been  one  of  no  common  architectural  beauty.  The 
east  end  is  the  most  entire,  and  the  great  window  here  is  of  elegant 
proportions  and  elaborately  finished.  Besides  the  church,  various  other 
portions  of  the  Abbey,  such  as  the  kitchen  (the  Abbot's  Kitchen),  the 
refectory,  &c.,  are  conjecturally  pointed  out  to  strangers.  The  whole 
place  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  of  which  traces  are  still  discernible ; 
and  two  large  ponds  remain  at  a  short  distance  from  the  buildings, 
which  no  doubt  used  to  supply  fish  to  the  pious  inmates.  The  retired 
and  undistiubed  waters  now  present  an  aspect  of  solitude  which  is 
e.'.tremely  beautiful,  overhung  as  they  are  by  trees  and  underwood. 
About  200  feet  distance  from  the  west  end  of  the  church,  and  nearer 
the  water,  is  a  small  building  called  Netley  Castle  or  Fort,  which  was 
erected  by  Henry  VIII. 

The  chief  attraction  of  Netley  Abbey  must  be  understood  to 
consist,  not  so  much  in  any  architectural  magnificence  of  which  it  has 
to  boast,  as  in  the  singular  loveliness  of  the  spot,  and  in  the  feelings  in- 
spired by  the  overthrown  and  desolate  state  of  this  seat  of  ancient  piety. 
No  mind  having  any  imagination,  or  feeling  for  the  picturesque  and  the 
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poetical,  but  must  deeply  feel  the  effect  of  its  lonely  and  mournful  yet 
exquisitely  beautiful  seclusion.  It  has  accordingly  been  the  theme  of 
many  verses,  among  which  an  elegy,  written  by  Mr.  George  Keate, 
the  author  of  the  Account  of  the  Pelew  Islands  and  Prince  Le  Boo, 
has  been  much  admired.  The  Rev.  Canon  Bowles  has  also  invoked 
the  ruin  in  these  lines  of  considerable  tenderness : — 

*'  Fallen  pile  !  I  ask  not  what  has  been  thy  fate  ; 
But  when  the  weak  winds,  wafted  from  the  main, 
Through  each  lone  arch,  like  spirits  that  complain. 
Come  hollow  to  my  ear,  I  meditate 
On  this  world's  passing  pageant,  and  the  lot 
Of  those  who  once  might  proudly,  in  their  prime, 
Have  stood  with  giant  port ;  till,  bowed  by  time 
Or  injury,  their  ancient  boast  forgot. 
They  might  have  sunk  like  thee  ;  though  thus  forlorn, 
They  lift  their  heads,  with  venerable  hairs 
Besprent,  majestic  yet,  and  as  in  scorn 
Of  mortal  vanities  and  short-lived  cares  ; 
E'en  so  dost  thou,  lifting  thy  forehead  grey, 
Smile  at  the  tempest  and  time's  sweeping  sway." 

Thtre  is  a  strange  story  told  of  the  roof  of  Netley  Abbey:  it  re- 
mained till  1704,  when  Sir  Bartlet  Lucy,  who  had  been  for  some  time 
in  possession,  sold  the  materials  of  the  chapel  to  a  carpenter,  of  whose 
death  Browne  Willis,  and  others  after  him,  have  left  us  the  following 
account.  We  read,  in  the  History  of  Mitred  Abbeys,  that  while  the 
carpenter  above  mentioned  was  treating  with  Sir  Bartlet  about  the 
Abbey  business,  he  was  much  tenificd  in  his  sleep,  and  frequently 
haunted  by  the  phantom  of  a  monk,  who  foretold  some  great  evil 
would  certainly  happen  if  he  proceeded.  And  besides,  one  night  he 
dreamed  that  a  large  stone,  falling  from  one  of  the  windows,  killed  him. 
A  friend  to  whom  he  related  all  this,  advised  him  to  drop  the  under- 
taking ;  but  others  advising  him  to  go  on,  he  struck  the  bargain,  which 
he  believed  to  be  a  good  one.  However,  it  proved  fatal  to  him,  for  as 
he  was  endeavouring  to  take  some  stones  out  of  the  bottom  of  the 
west  wall,  not  a  single  stone  only,  but  the  whole  of  the  window  fell 
down  upon  him,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  This,  like  most  tales  of 
a  similar  nature,  is  said  to  be  supported  by  the  attestation  of  a  number 
of  credible  witnesses. 

Beaulieu  Abbey, 

At  about  five  miles  from  the  village  of  Hythe,  amidst  noble  beech- 
woods,  is  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu,  of  the  Cistercian  order,  founded  a.d. 
1:04,  by  King  John.    The  stone  wall  which  surrounded  the  precinct! 
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of  the  Abbey  is,  in  several  places,  nearly  entire,  and  is  finely  mantled 
with  ivy.  The  Abbot's  apartments,  converted  after  the  Dissolution 
into  a  family  seat,  having  a  well-proportioned  vaulted  hall;  a  long 
building  (supposed  from  the  extent  and  height  of  the  apartments  to 
have  been  the  dormitory),  the  ancient  kitchen,  and  the  refectory,  are 
still  standing.  There  are  some  relics  of  the  cloisters;  a  gateway 
leading  to  the  area  enclosed  by  them  remains ;  the  church  is  entirely 
destroyed.  The  refectory,  a  plain  stone  building,  with  strong  buttresses, 
and  a  curiously  raftered  oak  roof,  forms  the  parish  church  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Beaulieu.  This  Abbey  possessed  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary, 
and  afforded  shelter  to  Margaret  of  A  njou  and  her  son  Prince  Edward, 
on  their  landing  in  England  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Barnet ;  and 
to  Pcrkin  ^\'^arbeck,  after  the  failure  of  his  attempts  in  the  West  of 
England.  Excavations  and  restorations  have  been  carried  on  for  several 
years  past  at  Beaulieu  Abbey,  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  possessor  of  the  property.  All  the  foundations  of  the 
Abbey  Church,  upwards  of  330  feet  in  length,  have  been  clearly  traced; 
and  the  position  of  every  buttress  and  pillar  discovered.  Many  lead 
coffins  have  been  found  on  the  site  of  the  church  ;  and  during  excava- 
tions made  to  ascertain  whether  there  had  been  a  crypt  under  the 
choir,  the  remains  of  a  female  \\rapped  in  lead  were  discovered  in  front  of 
the  high  altar.  The  body  was  no  doubt  that  of  Isabella,  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  wife  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  better 
known  as  King  of  the  Romans,  and  brother  of  King  Henry  III.  She 
was  buried  at  Beaulieu,  with  great  pomp,  in  1239  ;  and  an  incised  stone, 
with  the  effigy  of  a  female  much  defaced,  has  lately  been  discovered, 
bearing  this  inscription : — Jacet  :  YsabelLA  :  PRIMA :  V.  .  . 
(uxor).    On  the  reverse  of  the  stone  may  be  faintly  traced — Ricardi  : 

ROMANORVM. 

At  Beaulieu,  also,  was  an  Hospital  of  Knights  Templars,  which  was 
founded  before  the  establishment  of  the  Abbey.  The  ruins  of  the 
Hospital,  which  are  now  converted  into  farm  buildings,  are  sometimes 
mistaken  for  those  of  the  Abbey. 


The  Castle  of  Odiham. 

Near  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  are  the  remains  of  a  Castle  which,  in 
the  Civil  Wars  at  the  close  of  King  Jolm's  reign,  was  bravely  but  un- 
successfully defended  by  a  garrison  of  thirteen  against  the  Dauphin, 
Louis  of  France. 
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In  this  Castle  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was  confined  for  seven 
years,  after  his  capture  at  Neville's  Cross.  Henry  III.  gave  the  Castle 
to  the  Countess  Eleanora,  wife  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
and  here  she  spent  much  of  her  time.  From  the  Household  Roll  of 
the  Countess  for  the  year  1 26,^5,  we  gain  much  curious  information 
concerning  the  castle-life  of  these  times.  This  valuable  record  was 
found  in  an  obscure  French  monastery,  where  it  had  lain  unnoticed  for 
centuries.  It  is  written  on  a  roll  of  parchment  about  twenty  feet  in 
length  and  one  foot  in  width,  and  is  still  in  excellent  presei-vation.  It 
has  been  purchased  by  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  and  printed 
for  the  Bannatyne  Club. 

The  entries  on  this  roll  commence  on  the  19th  February,  1265.  At 
this  time  the  Countess  was  at  Wallingford  Castle  with  her  son  Richard 
dc  Montfort,  and  a  large  retinue,  for  the  horses  of  the  party  were  sixty- 
six  in  number.  On  the  21st  she  removed  to  Reading,  and  on  the  follow- 
ing day  proceeded  to  the  Castle  of  Odiham.  On  the  17th  of  March  she 
was  joined  by  her  son  Henry,  who  brought  with  him  his  two  cousins, 
Prince  Edward  and  the  son  of  the  King  of  the  Romans,  not,  however, 
without  a  strong  guard,  for  the  troop  consisted  altogether  of  1 20  horse. 
The  day  but  one  following,  the  establishment  at  Odiham  was  still  fur- 
ther increased  by  the  arrival  of  Earl  Simon,  with  161  horsemen  in  his 
train.    Simon  remained  but  a  fortnight  with  his  wife. 

During  her  residence  at  Odiham,  the  Countess  received  several 
visitors,  principally  of  the  ecclesiastical  order.  Ralph,  the  Abbot  of 
Waverley  Abbey,  came  twice  to  see  his  illustrious  patroness.  The 
Prioress  of  \Vitney,  and  some  of  the  nuns  of  that  convent,  visited 
her.  These  industrious  ladies  were  employed  by  Eleanora,  who  her- 
self had  little  leisure  for  the  exercises  of  needle-craft,  in  working  a  cope 
for  her  chaplain,  for  the  approaching  feast  of  Easter.  The  Prioress  of 
Amesbury,  Master  Nicolas,  a  physician,  Robert  de  Brus,  accompanied 
by  Sir  Thomas  Astley,  a  Warwickshire  knight,  the  Countess  of  Oxford, 
the  Countess  of  Albemarle,  the  Countess  of  Gloucester,  and  young 
Almaric  de  Montfort,  who  came  attended  with  thirteen  horsemen, 
were  all  in  turn  guests  at  Odiham  Castle. 

It  is  curious  to  note  the  provision  made  by  our  ancestors  centuries 
past  for  the  supply  of  their  tables.  On  the  day  of  Earl  Simon's  depar- 
ture, the  expenditure  of  the  Castle  was  as  follows: — For  the  Countess 
and  her  attendants,  the  family  of  Lord  A.  de  Montfort,  the  whole 
family  of  the  Earl  Simon  being  present — for  the  purchase  of  bread, 
lod.  Item,  one  quarter  that  was  paid  beforehand,  and  note  that  to-day, 
after  the  Earl  had  left,  six  bushels  were  expended  for  the  dogs  of  ths 
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Lords  Henry  and  Guy  de  Montfort,  and  Henry  of  Germany.  Wine, 
7  quarts,  besides  33  quarts,  which  the  Earl  took  with  him.  Beer,  for 
i^o  gallons,  10  of  which  came  from  Basingstoke,  and  60  wereexpendcd 
the  preceding  Wednesday,  for  the  Earl  before  his  departure,  8j.  ()d. ; 
and  for  the  10  gallons,  ']\d.  Kitchen:  1000  herrings  from  the  store, 
^i.  I'js. ;  oysters,  2s.  3^. ;  lampreys,  y.  id.  This,  however,  was  in  Lent, 
when  fish  was  the  chief  article  of  the  dinner-table,  since  flesh  was  not 
permitted.  The  grand  staple  article  was  salt  herrings,  hundreds  of 
which  were  daily  consumed  at  the  table  of  the  Countess.  On  those 
days  when  meat  was  allowed,  as  Monday  in  Easter  week,  the  entry  is 
as  follows :  "  Eor  the  Countess  and  family,  the  Countess  of  the  Isle  re- 
tiring after  dinner,  bread,  |  of  ground  corn.  Bolted  flour,  2s.  i  Id, 
For  the  expenses  of  the  poor,  through  all  Lent,  without  the  Castle, 
besides  those  fed  within,  18  quarters;  wine,  8  quarts,  one  sent  with  the 
man  of  the  Countess  (Albemarle);  olives,  ild.  Brewery,  reckoned 
before.  Kitchen:  one  ox  and  a  half  from  the  store  of  the  Castle: 
4  swine;  4  sheep;  calves,  21^. ;  kids,  7^.  Stable:  hay  for  35  horses.-, 
oats,  1  quarter ;  i  J  bushel  from  tHe  store.  Smithy,  3J.  o\d.  Lights ; 
for  the  white  candles,  5^. ;  lights  from  Wallingford,  2od.  Sum, 
9 J.  i\d." 

Tuesday,  7th  April: — "  For  the  Countess  and  her  attendants, 
Reginald  Poliot  and  his  wife — bread,  2  cjuartcrs  2  bushels;  wine,  3 
(juarts ;  beer,  for  20  gallons,  15^/.  Kitchen:  half  an  ox;  3  swine; 
3  sheep  from  the  stores  ;  for  sheep  bought,  3J.  ^d. ;  calves,  14^. ;  kids 
from  the  manor,  Sd.  Stable:  hay  for  35  horses;  oats,  2  quarters, 
i\  bushel  ground.  For  spicery:  3  pounds  of  pepper,  ginger,  cinnamon, 
and  galingale ;  and  i  ounce  of  cloves,  13  pounds  of  rice;  saffron, 
38  pounds;  3  pails  of  figs,  and  i  of  raisins  for  Lent,     Sum,  5J.  9^." 

The  term  bread  (pants)  is  evidently  used  to  denote  flour  intended  for 
bread,  as  it  is  measured  by  the  quarter  and  bushel  from  the  stores  of 
the  Castle.  The  bread  generally  used  in  the  family  appears  to  have 
been  made  of  the  grain  called  tnystelton,  a  term  in  use  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  applied  to  a  mixture  of  wheat  and 
rye.  The  quantities  of  wine  drunk  are  but  small,  and  it  was  probably 
only  served  at  the  table  of  the  Countess  ;  while  the  supplies  of  beer  are 
er.onnons.  On  the  iSth  of  April,  five  quarters  of  barley  and  four  of  oats 
were  brewed.  On  the  28th,  188  gallons  of  beer  were  bought;  and  on 
the  29th,  they  brewed  again  seven  quarters  of  barley  and  two  of  oats. 
The  cost  of  beer,  when  purchased,  was  a  halfpenny  or  three-farthings 
a  gallon  ;  but  the  Countess  generally  adopted  the  more  economical  plan 
of  brewing  at  borne. 
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To  the  poor,  the  Countess  was  very  bountiful.  Besides  sundry 
Items  mentioned  for  their  food  without  the  Castle,  on  the  r4th  of  April 
she  fed  800  paupers,  who  consumed,  amongst  other  things,  three 
quarters  of  bread  and  one  tun  of  cider ;  and  again,  a  few  days  after, 
three-fourths  of  an  ox,  for  the  hall  and  the  poor  people,  are  noted  ; 
and  on  the  4th  of  May,  bread  and  beer  for  the  poor  during  eight  days. 

The  usual  allowance  of  butcher' s-meat  in  the  family  was  occasionally 
varied  with  fowls,  geese,  capons,  &c.  Of  vegetables,  little  mention  is 
made,  and  of  fruits  still  less — apples  and  pears  are  the  only  fruit 
named,  300  of  the  latter  having  been  bought  at  Canterbiu-y  at  a  cost 
of  \od.  The  quantity  of  spices  used  was  very  considerable,  but  they 
were  employed  to  give  flavour  to  the  beer,  which  was  brewed  without 
hops. 

Comparatively  few  entries  relate  to  articles  of  clothing.  The  woollen 
cloth,  which  was  the  general  material  of  attire,  both  male  and  female, 
seems  to  have  contented  the  Countess.  These  cloths  were  first  made 
with  the  nap  very  long,  and,  when  it  was  somewhat  worn,  it  was  sent 
to  be  shorn,  which  process  was  repeated  as  often  as  the  cloth  would 
bear  it.  Accordingly,  we  find  the  Countess  sending  her  tailor  to  Lon- 
don, to  get  her  clothes  re-shorn,  at  a  cost  of  2  J.  A  hood  of  black  satin 
was  purchased  for  her,  price  13J.,  and  also  a  scarlet  robe  against  Whit- 
suntide. For  the  festival  of  the  Nativity  of  the  Virgin,  the  purchases 
made  for  her  were  thirty-four  ells  of  russet  for  a  roba,  to  be  adorned 
with  a  trimming  of  white  lamb's-wool.  Beneath  the  upper  robe  she 
wore,  occasionally  at  least,  gamients  of  leather  or  sheep's-skin  ;  her 
washing-bills  from  January  to  June  amounted  to  no  more  than  \f^d. 

The  only  piece  of  plate  mentioned  in  the  roll  is  a  gilded  plate,  bought 
at  London  for  2s.  io</.,  for  the  use  of  the  Countess's  daughter  Eleanora. 
Spoons  are  alluded  to.  When  this  young  lady  was  ill,  a  horse  was 
despatched  to  Reading  to  bring  over  a  barber  (surgeon)  to  bleed  her. 

The  names  of  the  servants  which  occur  in  the  roll  are  almost  entirely 
Saxon:  Hande  and  Jacke  of  the  bakehouse ;  Hicke,  the  tailor;  Jacke, 
the  keeper  of  Eleanora's  harriers ;  Dobbe,  the  shepherd ;  Dignon, 
viooiinerty,  and  Truebodi,  employed  as  letter-carriers;  all  affording  a 
strong  indication  of  the  degradation  to  which  the  Saxon  inhabitants  of 
England  were  at  that  time  reduced. 

The  Siege  of  Basing  House. 

The  small  village  of  Old  Basing,  about  a  mile  east  of  Basingstoke, 
has  been  distinguished  from  an  early  period  of  our  history,  as  the  scene 
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of  a  severe  battle  fought  in  871  between  the  Danes  and  the  Saxons, 
when  the  latter,  under  the  command  of  Alfred  and  his  brother.  King 
Ethelred,  were  defeated ;  and  in  later  times  it  has  become  no  les3 
memorable  for  the  gallant  defence  of  Basing  House. 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  Castle  here  at  a  very  remote  period ;  for 
in  a  grant  made  to  the  priory  of  Monks'  Sherbourne,  in  the  reign  ot 
Henry  H.,  mention  is  made  of  the  "  old  Castle  of  Basing."  This  appears 
to  have  been  rebuilt  in  a  magnificent  manner  by  Paulet,  the  first  Marquis 
of  Winchestei .  a  nobleman  in  some  degree  remarkable  for  his  skill  in 
courtiership :  he  lived  during  four  reigns,  those  of  Henry  VHI., 
Edward  VI.,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  enjoyed  the  royal 
fivour  in  all.  We  may  add,  that  he  himself  is  said  to  have  explained  the 
secret — the  "  being  a  willow  and  not  an  oak."  Basing  House,  according 
to  Camden,  was  rendered  io  magnificent  and  costly  as  to  bo  "  over- 
powered by  its  own  weight;"  the  expenses  it  entailed  upon  the  owner 
were  so  great,  that  the  builder's  posterity  were  forced  to  pull  down  some 
part  of  it.  In  this  splendid  mansion  the  Marquis  had  the  gratification  of 
receiving  Elizabeth  in  1560,  and  of  entertaining  her  in  so  royal  a  manner 
that  she  playfully  lamented  his  great  age,  remarking,  "  By  my  troth,  it 
my  lord  treasurer  were  but  a  young  man,  I  could  find  in  my  heart  to 
love  him  for  a  husband  before  any  man  in  England."  The  Queen  came 
here  again  in  1 601,  and  was  entertained  by  the  fourth  Marquis  for 
"  thii-teen  dayes,"  and,  as  we  are  told  and  can  very  well  believe,  "  to 
the  greate  charge  of  the  sayde  Lorde  Marquesse,"  for  during  her  visit 
Elizabeth  received  in  State  the  French  ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Biron, 
who  was  accompanied  with  about  twenty  other  French  noblemen,  and 
a  retinue  of  some  four  hundred  persons.  It  is  recorded  that  the  Queen 
made  this  circumstance  a  matter  of  gratulation,  saying,  "  She  had  done 
that  in  Hampshire  that  none  of  her  ancestors  ever  did,  neither  that  any 
Prince  in  Christendom  could  do;  that  was,  she  had,  in  her  progresses, 
in  her  subjects'  houses,  entertained  a  royal  ambassador,  and  had  royally 
entertained  him" 

In  August,  1643,  Basing  House,  then  very  strongly  fortified  by  John, 
fifth  Marquis,  for  the  King,  was  invested  by  the  Parliamentary  troops, 
and  for  a  period  of  two  years,  broken  however  by  occasional  intermis- 
sions, was  continuously  harassed  by  the  enemy.  During  this  time 
many  assaults  were  made,  particularly  by  Sir  William  Waller,  who 
within  nine  days  three  times  attempted  to  caiTy  the  House,  but  was 
repelled  with  great  loss,  and  ultimately  obliged  to  retreat.  On  their 
part,  too,  the  besieged  troops  kept  the  besiegers  in  a  constant  state  of 
anxiety  and   alarm  by  repeated  sallies.    After   Waller's  defeat  the 
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Parliamentary  forces  of  Hampshire  and  Sussex  were  collected  undc 
Colonel  Norton,  who  once  more  summoned  the  Marquis  to  surrendei, 
The  answer  was,  "  If  the  King  had  no  more  ground  in  England  than 
Basing  House,  he  would  maintain  it  to  the  uttermost."  Famine  now 
promised  to  accomplish  for  the  Parliament  what  its  soldiers  could  not ; 
the  distress  of  the  gan-ison  became  so  great,  that  in  September,  1644, 
the  Marqviis,  after  having  in  vain  sent  messenger  after  messenger  to 
Charles,  who  was  at  Oxford,  for  relief,  was  compelled  to  send  a  last 
notice  that  in  ten  days  he  must  surrender  if  no  assistance  were  given. 
For  the  time,  however,  the  brave  defenders  of  Basing  House  were  saved 
by  the  courage  and  address  of  Colonel  Gage,  who,  seeing  their  desperate 
condition,  volunteered  to  convey  them  provisions.  He  succeeded  in 
accomplishing  this  object,  and  in  returning  to  Oxford,  with  the  loss  of 
eleven  men  killed  and  forty  or  fifty  wounded.  This  protracted  defence 
would  naturally  draw  the  eyes  of  the  nation  upon  the  struggle,  and 
make  it  imperative  upon  the  Parliamentarians  to  succeed.  Accordingly, 
the  attack  was  next  confided  to  the  man  who  knew  not  defeat :  Crom- 
well appeared  before  it,  and  the  fate  of  the  place  was  sealed.  His  force 
consisted  of  three  regiments  of  foot  and  three  regiments  of  horse ;  the 
garrison,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Peake  (its  governor,  under  the  Mar- 
quis), of  three  hundred  fighting  men,  but  according  to  his  antagonists  of 
about  five  hundred.  The  House  was  also  defended  by  about  ten  pieces 
of  ordnance.  The  result  is  best  told  in  Cromwell's  own  brief,  business- 
like letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  dated  October 
14,1645:— 

"Sir, — 1  thank  God  I  can  give  you  a  good  account  of  Basing. 
After  our  batteries  placed,  we  settled  the  several  posts  for  a  storm: 
Col.  Dalbecre  was  to  be  on  the  north  side  of  the  house  next  the  grange, 
Col.  Pickering  on  his  left  hand,  and  Sir  Hardresse  Waller's  and  Col 
Montague's  regiments  next  him.  We  stormed  this  morning  after  six 
of  the  clock :  the  signal  for  falling  on  was  the  firing  from  our  cannon, 
which  being  done,  our  men  fell  on  with  great  resolution  and  cheerful- 
ness. We  took  the  two  houses  without  any  considerable  loss  to  our- 
selves. Col.  Pickering  stormed  the  new  house,  passed  through  and 
got  the  gate  of  the  old  house,  whereupon  they  summoned  a  parley, 
which  our  men  would  not  hear.  In  the  mean  time  Col.  Montague's 
and  Sir  Hardresse  Waller's  regiments  assaulted  the  strongest  work, 
where  the  enemy  kept  his  court  of  guard,  which,  with  great  resolution, 
they  recovered,  beating  the  enemy  from  a  whole  culverin  and  from  that 
work  ;  which  having  done,  they  drew  their  ladders  after  them,  got  over 
another  work  and  the  house  wall  before  they  could  enter.    In  ihiii, 
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Sir  Hardresse  Waller,  performing  his  duty  with  honour  and  diligence, 
was  shot  in  the  arm,  but  not  dangerously.  We  have  had  little  loss: 
many  of  the  enemies  our  men  put  to  the  sword,  and  some  officers  of 
quality ;  most  of  the  rest  we  have  prisoners,  amongst  which  are  the 
Marquis  and  Sir  Robert  Peake,  with  divers  other  officers,  whom  I 
have  ordered  to  be  sent  up  to  you.  We  have  taken  about  ten  pieces 
of  ordnance,  much  ammunition,  and  our  soldiers  a  good  encourage' 
merit"  &c. 

The  booty,  thus  delicately  phrased,  was  indeed  considerable,  being 
valued  at  200,000/.  It  consisted  of  money,  jewels,  provisions,  tiie 
magnificent  furniture,  and,  in  a  word,  the  entire  contenU  of  Basing 
House.  The  provisions  and  furniture  were  sold  to  the  country 
people.  What  the  soldiers  left  a  fire  destroyed,  caused  by  the  neglect 
of  the  garrison  in  quenching  a  fire-ball  thrown  by  the  besiegers.  In 
less  than  twenty  hours.  Basing  House  literally  presented  nothing  but 
bare  walls  and  chimneys.  The  prisoners  were  about  two  hundred  in 
number,  and  the  slain  about  one  hundred :  of  these  there  were  counted 
in  the  House  immediately  after  the  assault  seventy-four  men  and  one 
woman,  a  young  lady,  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Griftith,  whose  fate  is  very 
pitiable.  "She  came,"  says  Mr.  Peters,  Cromwell's  messenger  to  the 
Parliament,  "  railing  against  our  soldiers  for  their  rough  carriage  towards 
her  father,"  whom  he  acknowledges  they  used  hardly,  on  account  of 
his  opinions  and  past  conduct.  Her  two  sisters,  and  six  or  seven  other 
ladies  of  rank,  appear  to  have  been  permitted  to  escape  without  any 
serious  injury.  The  Marquis  himself  would  in  all  probability  have 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  rage  of  the  soldiers  but  for  an  incident  of  a  nature 
which  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  meet  with  in  such  transactions.  The 
week  before,  Colonel  Hammond,  the  Parliamentary  officer,  had  been 
taken  prisoner  by  the  Marquis:  when  the  assault  of  the  House  was 
evidently  successful,  and  all  hope  leaving  the  besieged,  they  began  to 
hide  themselves  where  they  could  from  the  fury  of  their  enemies ;  at 
that  moment  the  Colonel  was  relieved  from  his  imprisonment,  and,  in 
accordance  with  a  promise  he  had  previously  given,  endeavoured  to 
save  the  Marquis's  life ;  and  although  it  was  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
his  own,  he  happily  succeeded.  Many  of  the  garrison  probably  escaped, 
and  others  miserably  perished  in  the  vaults  of  the  House.  Mr.  Peters 
says,  "  Riding  to  the  house  on  Tuesday  night,  we  heard  divers  crying 
in  vaults  for  quarter ;  but  our  men  could  neither  come  to  then 
nor  they  to  us." 

In  the  concluding  portion  of  the  letter  from  which  we  have  before 
quoted,  Cromwell  recommends  the  destruction  of  Basing  House,  and 
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the  Parliament  concurred  in  his  recommendation.  From  a  survey 
made  of  the  spot  in  1798,  it  appears  that  the  area  of  the  works,  in. 
chiding  gardens  and  entrenchments,  occupied  about  fourteen  and  a  half 
acres.  The  form  of  the  fortifications  was  very  irregular,  surrounded 
with  deep  ditches  and  strong  and  high  ramparts ;  the  existing  remains 
were  peculiarly  bold  and  striking.  The  citadel  was  circular,  having  an 
oblong  square  platform  on  the  north,  defended  by  a  rampart  and 
covered  way.  The  north  gateway  was  still  standing,  together  with 
parts  of  the  outward  wall,  constructed  of  brick,  joined  with  great  care 
and  nicety.  The  site  of  the  ruins  is  bold  and  commanding.  The 
Basingstoke  Canal  now  runs  through  it. 

The  Marquis  lived  long  enough  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  ingratitude  : 
the  Restoration  came,  but  brought  him  no  recompense  for  his  immense 
losses:  the  exertions,  the  anxieties,  the  gallantry,  and  the  fortitude 
which  entitle  the  Marquis  to  our  respect  and  admiration,  produced  no 
acknowledgment,  at  least  no  fitting  or  worthy  one,  from  the  son  of  the 
in»n  for  whom  so  much  was  done  and  suffered.* 


The  Roman  City  of  Silchester, 

On  the  border  of  Hampshire,  between  Strathfieldsaye  and  the  road 
from  Basingstoke  to  Reading,  is  Silchester,  or  rather  its  site,  where 
Constantine  issued  his  edicts  to  a  subdued  but  unconquered  people; 
where,  in  fierce  retaliation,  the  armed  chariots  of  the  warlike  Britons 
swept  the  plains,  spreading  death  and  desolation  far  and  wide ;  and 
where  the  barbarous  Saxons  invaded  and  despoiled  the  conquerors,  and 
with  fire  and  sword  reduced  this  Roman  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins. 

Silchester,  the  Findomis  of  the  Romans,  and  the  Caer  Segent  of  the 
Britons,  is  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  ancient  Calk'va,  the  site 
of  which  has  been  so  much  disputed.  The  Roman  title  Vlndomis  in- 
timates its  having  been  the  first  spot  in  Britain  where  T/wfj  were  planted. 
The  tribe  of  Britons  who  were  more  immediately  concerned  in  wresting 
this  stronghold  from  their  invaders  were  the  SegonUaci,vi\\o  dwelt  in  the 
south  of  Berkshire, west  of  the  river  Loddon,  and  about  the  banks  of  the 
Kennet,  and  the  adjoining  north  of  Hampshire.  They  called  their  new 
conquest  Caer  Segont,  the  City  of  the  Segontians.  Its  present  name  of 
Silchester  would  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon  Sel,  great,  or 
high,  and  Cester,  a  city. 

•  Journty-book  of  Hampshire.  "The  Plundering  of  Basing  House"  is  ona 
of  .Nlr.  Charles  Landscer's  most  popular  pictures. 
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The  walls  are  about  two  miles  in  circumference,  and  are  in  the  torm 
of  an  irregular  octagon.  The  space  within  them  is  stated  by  some  to  be 
exactly  loo  acres.  The  defence  consisted  of  the  wall,  a  deep  fosse,  and  the 
usual  external  vallum,  or  breastwork  of  earth.  The  ruins  of  the  wall  are 
from  20  to  25  feet  thick.  The  top  of  the  wall  has  become  the  bed  of  a 
continuous  grove  of  trees,  of  such  fine  growth  and  size  that  we  are  in- 
formed upwards  of  2000/.  worth  of  timber  has  been  felled  here.  The 
city  had  four  gates,  placed  exactly  north,  south,  east,  and  west.  The 
area  presents  a  curious  appearance  in  tht  autumn,  the  plan  being  easily 
traceable  by  the  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  corn  which  grows  on 
the  foundations  of  buildings  to  that  within  streets,  squares,  &c. 

Excavations  have  been  conducted  here  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
to  whom  the  estate  belongs,  and  were  described  to  the  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, on  May  9,  1867,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Joyce: — The  journal  of  the 
excavations,  which  was  handed  round  at  the  meeting,  enabled  one  to 
follow  from  day  to  day,  and  year  to  year,  the  advancement  of  the  work 
in  its  minutest  details.  To  describe  or  appropriate  buildings  would 
require  plans  and  occupy  considerable  space.  Among  the  more  striking 
points  are  a  hypocaust,  about  20  ft.  square,  the  conducting  chambers  of 
which  radiate  to  a  centre,  while  circular  flues  formed  through  the  solid 
intervening  portions  bring  all  into  communication.  Mosaic  and  other 
pavements  have  been  found,  with  the  tools  used  by  workers  in  mosaic ; 
also  roofing-tiles  and  hollow  flue-tiles ;  Samian  and  other  pottery, 
greenish  glass,  a  piece  of  plaster  from  the  inside  walls  of  rooms  deco- 
rated with  colour,  and  a  piece  of  glass  tubing.  In  one  of  the  blocks, 
on  accurate  investigation,  it  was  found  that  a  scries  of  other  and 
older  walls  was  underlying  those  first  exposed,  and  ultimately  it  became 
obvious  that  beneath  the  surface  of  the  same  area  there  lay  the  lines,  not 
of  one,  but  of  four  ancient  houses,  erected  fiom  age  to  age,  and  one 
above  the  other  in  succession  ;  and  Mr.  Joyce  has  been  enabled  to  trace 
the  plans  of  each.  The  original  dwelling  seemed  to  him  of  the  date  of 
Claudius  I.,  orDomitian  ;  the  second  structure,  built  by  partly  erasing 
some  of  the  lines  of  the  galleries  of  the  first,  is  held  to  date  about  tlie 
reign  of  Commodus;  here  were  found  the  hypocaust  already  men- 
tioned, and  a  mosaic  floor  in  a  wonderfully  perfect  state,  which  has  been 
removed  to  the  hall  at  Strathfieldsaye.  The  third  mansion  built  over 
the  same  site  preserved  part  of  the  older  one,  in  the  new  work  the 
ground-plan  being  altered ;  this  is  of  the  date  of  Claudius  Gothicus, 
whose  coins,  and  those  of  his  predecessor,  were  found  there.  The  fourth 
and  last  condition  of  this  house  shows  six  large  and  nearly  square 
rooms;  from  their  size  and  similarity  to  such  rooms  at  Pompeii,  coii. 
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lectured  to  have  been  shops  ;  and  in  one  is  a  tilework  base  of  something 
which  appears  to  have  been  employed  as  the  furnace  of  an  artisan.  The 
date  of  this  latest  structure  would  be  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Diocletian, 
and  perhaps  about  the  time  that  Constantius  Chlorus  came  to  Britain 
to  crush  the  revolt  under  Alectus.  But  the  more  remarkable  excavation 
is  that  of  the  Forum,  the  exterior  walls  of  which  have  been  traced  com- 
pletely round  and  laid  open ;  it  formed  a  great  rectangular  mass  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  city.  The  internal  arrangement,  so  far  as  Mr.  Joyce 
could  ascertain,  appeared  to  have  provided  a  court  of  justice,  public 
offices,  shops,  a  central  exchange  or  market,  and  long  galleries  or  covered 
walks.  On  the  south-west  stood  the  court  or  basilica ;  the  semicircular 
end,  or  apsis,  in  which  sat  the  magistrates  or  their  friends,  is  perfectly 
defined.  In  a  large  apartment  westward  was  discovered  the  most 
interesting  Roman  relic  found  at  Silchester,  or  perhaps  anywhere  else  in 
England.  In  October,  1866,  Mr.  Joyce  found  here,  in  a  bed  of  burnt 
timber,  a  bronze  Roman  eagle  9  in.  in  length,  of  beautiful  execution, 
and  in  a  most  perfect  state.  By  careful  comparison  of  this  curioua 
bronze  with  the  sculptures  on  Trajan's  column,  and  fiom  its  proportion 
to  the  size  of  the  human  figure  as  portrayed  in  the  existing  sculptures 
of  the  standard-bearers  of  the  legions,  this  is,  imquestionably,  an 
authentic  legionary  eagle  wrenched  from  its  staff,  probably  to  save  it 
during  some  desperate  struggle,  its  vertical  wings  torn  away,  and  then 
thrust  into  the  roof-timbers  to  hide  it  when  its  defenders  fled  for  life. 
As  regards  the  date  of  this  most  interesting  Forum,  the  coinage  ranges 
from  Vespasian  to  Arcadius ;  severa'  coins  of  Titus  and  Domitian  were 
found  amongst  the  lowest  lines  of  the  masonry  of  the  basilica.  Just 
outside  the  walls  is  a  noble  amphitheatre,  one  of  the  largest  found  in 
this  country ;  the  size,  inclosed  by  the  mounds  once  presenting  ranges 
of  seats,  being  150  ft.  by  120  ft.  There  is  no  masonry  visible.  The 
area  is  said  to  have  been  covered  with  fine  sand,  which  gave  a  name  to 
the  floor  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  thenceforth  to  all  places  for  display. 
Such  art  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  results  of  the  excavations  at 
Silchester.  In  a  very  appreciative  "  Walk  and  Talk,"  in  the  Builder, 
about  this  venerable  spot,  it  is  leasonably  asked,  "Where  was  the 
burial-place  ?  An  interesting  find  awaits  the  explorer.  There  must 
l)e  somewhere  near  a  British  burial-place  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Romans." 

The  remains  of  a  Roman  villa  have  been  unearthed  by  the  Rev.  E. 
Kell  and  Mr,  Charles  Lockart,  in  a  field  at  Andovcr  Down  Farm, 
hitherto  known  as  "  Castle-field,"  and  where  fragments  of  Roman 
pottery  had  been  found.    By  means  of  a  long  iron  rod  the  finders 
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alighted  on  the  wall  of  a  Roman  villa  65  ft.  long  and  41  ft.  broad,  wit! 
a  portico  on  its  western  side.  The  roof  had  been  supported  by  six  or 
eight  massive  pillars,  vestiges  of  six  of  which  remained.  Numbers  of 
hexagonal  roofing-tiles  were  found ;  also  two  fireplaces,  but  neither 
hypocaust  nor  bath  ;  and,  instead  of  a  tessellated  pavement,  a  floor  of 
flints  embedded  in  mortar.  The  wills  were  2  ft.  thick,  regularly  built 
of  flint-stones  and  mortar.  The  wall  of  the  portico  was  3  ft.  thick. 
Roman  coins  and  fragments  of  Roman  glass  and  pottery  were  picked 
up,  with  some  curious  relics  of  metal-workmanship.  The  archaeological 
inference  from  this  discoveiy  is  in  support  of  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare's 
suggestion,  that  Vindonum  lay  on  this  side  of  the  present  Andover, 
near  which  remains  of  Roman  encampments  and  beautiful  Roman 
pavements  have  been  found. 

Strathfiddsaye. 

Strathfieldsaye  is  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Silchester,  and 
derives  itsnational  interest  from  being  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. The  term  Strath,  or  Stmt,  as  it  is  usually  pronounced,  seems 
to  have  been  an  old  term,  signifying  a  "stretch"  of  level  ground  with 
elevations  running  along  the  sides.  The  addition  oiSay  appears  to  have 
been  derived  from  a  family  of  that  name,  who  originally  possessed  the 
domain,  and  from  which  it  passed  in  mairiage  to  that  of  the  Dabridge- 
courts,  who  held  it  from  the  time  of  Richard  II.  to  the  year  1636. 
About  that  time  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Pitt,  an  ancestor  of 
the  Earl  of  Chatham,  to  whom  it  descended,  and  who,  as  well  as  his 
equally  celebrated  son,  often  resided  here.  It  next  became  a  seat  of 
the  Earls  Rivers ;  and,  after  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  the  manor  of 
Strathfieldsaye  was  purchased  for  the  erection  of  a  mansion  suitable  to  the 
aignity  of  the  rank  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  But  the  old  mansion 
remains,  and,  though  a  fine  place  enough,  would  scarce  attract  much  of 
the  traveller's  notice,  were  he  not  informed  that  it  was  once  the  seat  of 
the  most  illustrious  man  of  his  age.  It  is  situated  upon  one  of  the  edges 
of  the  county  of  Berks,  and  partly  in  Hampshire,  and  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  Reading.  It  was  built  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  partakes, 
both  in  its  architecture  and  general  arrangements,  of  the  spirit  of  the  age 
that  produced  it.  Facing  the  entrance  are  the  stables,  which,  with  the 
grooms'  apartments,  the  kennel,  tennis-court,  and  one  or  two  out- 
buildings besides,  make  up  a  sort  of  village,  or  rather  street,  of  them- 
selves. All  this  is  completely  in  the  French  taste  of  the  day  when 
Marlborough  was  running  a  career  the  g'ory  of  which  Wellington  hai 
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^!nce  surpassed.     You  feel  at  once  that  the  place  ought  to  be  inhabited 
by  the  contemporaiies  of  Harley  and  Dean  Swift. 

The  suite  of  public  rooms  which  occupy  the  ground-floor  consist  of 
a  drawing-room,  library,  dining-room,  and  the  late  Duke's  own  room, 
all  opening  one  into  the  other.  They  are  such  as  one  would  expect  to 
see  hung  ro\md  with  paintings,  being  somewhat  narrow  for  their 
length,  and  otherwise  present  the  appearance  of  a  continuous  gallery. 
The  furniture  is  as  plain  as  can  at  all  agree  with  perfect  elegance.  Not 
a  single  work  of  art  adorns  the  apartments,  except,  indeed,  that  the 
dining-room,  besides  being  traversed  by  columns,  has  its  walls  covered 
over  with  very  curious  engravings.  But  neither  the  painter  nor  the 
sculptor  has  been  employed  to  adorn  an  edifice,  on  which  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  owner  has  never  cared  to  bestow  much  attention 
Everything,  therefore,  about  it  is  good,  and  substantial,  and  comfortable 
of  its  kind ;  but  you  look  in  vain  for  the  splendour  which  greets  you 
at  every  step  in  Blenheim ;  you  are  still  in  the  dwelling  ot  the  Rivers, 
not  in  the  palace  of  a  Wellington. 

The  library,  which  is  an  excellent  room,  contains  a  tolerably  exten- 
sive collection  of  books,  chieHy  modern,  and  not  a  few  consist  of  copies 
of  works  which  the  authors,  the  natives  of  every  country  in  Europe, 
felt  themselves  honoured  by  being  permitted  to  present  to  the  most 
illustrious  man  of  his  time.  To  the  sleeping  apartments  the  same 
description  applies,  by  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  bring  into  the 
reader's  mind  some  idea  of  the  living  rooms. 

The  grounds  about  Strath fieldsaye  are  neat,  and  the  walk  upon  the 
lawn  which  interposes  between  the  house  and  the  river,  is  very  pleasant. 
The  tennis-court  also,  though  an  excellent  one,  is  as  little  assuming  as 
need  be ;  and  of  the  gardens  no  more  can  be  said,  than  that  they  are 
well  kept  and  abundantly  productive.  Within  a  few  minutes'  walk  of 
the  house,  stands  the  parish  church  ;  a  neat  and  simple  edifice,  which 
was  repaired  at  the  cost  of  the  late  Duke,  and  fitted  up,  both  within 
and  without,  with  equal  taste  and  modesty.  Neither  was  his  Grace 
unmindful  of  the  wants  of  the  incumbent.  Owning  all  the  property, 
he  paid  out  of  his  own  pocket  an  ample  stipend  to  the  incumbent,  and 
thus  left  his  tenants  free  to  reap  the  advantages  of  any  improvements 
in  agriculture  which  they  might  introduce. 

The  pleasure-grounds  lie  northward  of  the  house,  and  abound  with 
specimens  of  the  rarer  evergreens.  Among  others  are  several  cedare  ol 
Lebanon  upwards  of  io8  feet  high  ;  a  fine  variety  of  the  red  or  pencil 
cedar,  and  several  superb  tulip-trees,  said  to  be  the  finest  in  England. 
Among  the  other  notable  trees  are  two  or  three  raised  from  chestnuts, 
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which  the  Duke  received  from  America,  gathered  from  the  trees  which 
General  Washington  planted  with  his  own  hand. 

At  Strathfieldsaye  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  not  able  entirely  to 
divest  himself  of  his  public  character.  As  Lord-lieutenant  of  the 
county  he  was  open  to  the  innumerable  claims  upon  his  time  of  county 
business ;  and  made  a  point  of  being  at  home  to  entertain  the  judges, 
as  often  as  they  passed  on  the  circuit  towards  his  neighbourhood.  It 
was  here,  too,  more  than  at  Walmer  Castle,  that  he  received  the  visits 
which  royalty  occasionally  paid  him.  Here  he  entertained,  in  other 
times,  George  the  Fourth.  Here  King  William  and  Queen  Adelaide 
spent  some  pleasant  days;  and  here,  Queen  Victoria  and  her  princely 
husband  in  like  manner  became  the  Duke's  guests.  When  such  matters 
did  not  interfere  with  his  purely  domestic  arrangements,  the  habits  of 
the  Duke  at  Strathfieldsaye  were  quiet,  unostentatious,  and  philo- 
sophic. He  breakfasted  with  his  company  at  ten  ;  retired  to  his  own 
room  afterwards  ;  devoted  several  hours  to  his  endless  correspondence, 
except  on  hunting  days,  and  went  out,  either  to  ride  or  to  walk,  about 
two.  Seven  was  his  dinner-hour;  and  often  after  tea  he  foraied  one 
at  a  quiet  rubber  of  whist,  when  the  stakes  played  for  never  exceeded 
five-shilling  points. 

The  tennis-court,  already  mentioned,  was  formerly  a  riding-house;  it 
was  appropriated  to  its  present  use  by  the  Duke,  who  was  an  ardent 
admirer  of  tennis. 

The  estate  of  Strathfieldsaye,  which  the  Duke  used  to  say  would 
have  ruined  any  man  but  himself,  had  more  done  for  it  in  the  shape  of 
permanent  improvements — of  draining,  of  chalking,  of  substantial  farm 
premises,  and  such  like,  than,  perhaps,  any  other  single  property  in  the 
south  of  England.  It  was  a  wretched  investment  of  the  public  money  ; 
but  the  Duke,  true  to  his  usual  maxim,  did  the  best  he  could  with  it, 
and  the  annual  income  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  regularly  laid  out 
upon  it.  Again,  not  one  shilling  of  the  rental  did  the  Duke  ever 
expend,  except  upon  the  improvement  of  the  property.  He  neither 
laid  by  so  much  a  year  in  the  funds,  nor  did  he  consider  himself  entitled 
to  devote  the  money  derived  from  it  to  his  own  uses.  "  I  am  a  rich 
man,"  was  his  argument,  "  which  the  next  Duke  of  Wellington  will  not 
be.  I  am,  therefore,  determined  that  he  shall  receive  his  patrimony  in 
the  very  best  order  ;  and  if  he  cannot  keep  it  so,  the  fault  will  not  be 
mine."  A  spot  had  been  selected  in  the  park,  where  it  was  intended  to 
erect  a  new  palace,  the  model  for  which  we  believe  is  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  old  house.  The  present  Duke  has  erected  on  the  estate 
a  stately  memorial  of  his  illustrious  father. 
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The  estate  is  deemed  holden  of  the  Crown  on  condition  of  sending  to 
the  Sovereign  at  Windsor  Castle  a  tenure  flag.  The  visitor  to  the 
Castle  will  doubtless  remember,  in  the  guard-chamber,  two  busts, 
each  with  a  banner  suspended  over  it,  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  doors 
which  flank  the  fire-place  of  the  apartment.  The  bust  on  the  left  is 
that  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  copied  from  Rysbrack  by  Sievier ; 
and  the  bust  on  the  right  is  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by 
Chantrey.  Above  each  bust  is  a  small  banner;  that  over  the  Marl- 
borough bust  being  the  tenure  flag,  by  presenting  which,  yearly,  the 
estate  of  Blenheim  is  held  ;  and  that  over  Wellington  is,  in  like  manner, 
Cie  tenure  flag  by  which  Strathfieldsaye  is  held.  The  banners  are 
renewed  yearly ;  the  former  on  the  2nd  of  August,  the  anniversary 
of  the  Battle  of  Blenheim ;  and  the  latter  on  the  i8th  of  June,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  The  Strathfieldsaye  flag  is  a  small 
tricoloured  one,  with  a  staff  surmounted  by  an  eagle. 


Porcliestcr  Castle. 

At  the  head  of  a  neck  of  land  jutting  out  towards  the  middle  of 
Portsmouth  Harbour,  are  the  remains  of  this  very  strong  and  ancient 
fortress.  Its  precise  origin  is  unknown ;  but,  as  this  port,  from  its 
situation  on  the  southern  coast  of  Hampshire,  and  from  its  great  con- 
venience and  safety,  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  frequented  in 
the  Island,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  a  fortress  on  this 
spot  in  times  equally  remote.  Stow  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Gur- 
gunstus,  a  son  of  Beline,  in  the  year  375,  and  states  that  its  British 
name  was  Caer  Peris.  By  the  Romans,  its  next  occupiers,  this  harbour 
was  called  Partus  Magnus,  and  it  has  been  affirmed  by  some  historians, 
that  Vespasian  landed  here  on  his  first  arrival  in  Britain.  It  must  have 
been  in  his  possession  when  he  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  commanded  all  the  southern  coast,  and  engaged  the  Britons  in 
thirty  several  battles.  Vespasian  could  neither  command  the  coast, 
nor  make  himself  master  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  without  being  in  posses- 
sion of  Porchester,  where  he  must  have  made  his  abode  during  a 
part  of  his  stay  in  Britain ;  where,  unquestionably,  were  planted  hit 
tremendous  standards.  Titus,  the  son  of  Vespasian,  must  have  been 
with  his  father  upon  this  very  spot  at  Porchester ;  and  it  is  related  of 
him,  that  when  Vespasian  was,  on  one  occasion,  entirely  suiTounded  by 
barbarian  troops,  and  in  extreme  danger,  Titus  broke  through  the  ring 
they  formed,  with  incredible  boldness,  rescued  him,  and  putting  the 
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Britons  to  flight,  slew  many  of  them.  In  later  times  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  this  castrum,  like  Richboiough,  in  Kent,  was  one  of  the 
important  places  maintained  fo."  the  defence  of  the  coast  against  pirates, 
under  the  command  of  the  great  officer,  styled  Comes  Littoris  Saxonici. 

The  foundation  of  the  outer  walls  and  semicircular  towers  of  thi3 
Castle,  in  their  present  extent  and  form,  may  unquestionably  be  assigned 
to  the  Romans ;  but  it  has  had  great  and  important  additions  made  to 
it  in  succeeding  ages,  particularly  by  the  Saxons  and  the  Normans,  and 
again  by  the  English  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  various  modes 
of  building  practised  by  these  different  nations  are  yet  discoverable  in 
the  different  parts  of  this  noble  remain.  The  fortress  is  of  quadrangular 
foiTTi,  and  includes  an  area  of  nearly  five  acres,  or  6io  by  620  feet. 
The  walls  vary  from  eight  to  ten  feet  in  thickness ;  their  general  height 
is  eighteen  feet,  and  in  many  parts  a  rampart  and  parapet  remain. 
Besides  tlie  Keep-tower  at  the  north-western  angle,  there  are  eighteen 
towers  connected  with  the  walls  still  standing, — round,  square,  and 
Eemicircular.  The  outer  walls  distinctly  show  the  form  of  the  original 
castrum ;  but  the  mass  ef  buildings  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  area, 
and  the  two  gates  or  entrances  are,  collectively,  of  the  Saxon,  Norman, 
and  subsequent  ages.  The  first  innovation  upon  the  Roman  works 
was  that  of  substituting  a  Saxon  Keep-tower  at  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  Castrum,  in  place  of  the  ancient  Roman  round  tower,  and  as  a 
place  of  residence  for  the  chieftain  or  prince,  instead  of  the  Roman 
Pr^torium,  and  adjoining  to  that  the  Sacellum  for  the  Roman  idolatrous 
ensigns,  on  whose  foundations  was  aftei^wards  reared  a  Christian 
church. 

The  Keep,  which  is  essentially  early  Saxon,  is  a  lofty  structure,  and 
contains  two  vaults,  or  dungeons,  at  bottom,  with  three  double  apart- 
ments above  them,  in  so  many  several  stories :  its  walls  are  nearly  eight 
feet  thick.  All  the  light  which  it  originally  received  was  from  narrow 
loop-holes,  except  in  thr  third  story,  where,  on  two  sides,  in  what  were 
probably  the  state  apartments,  are  small  windows,  in  the  plainest  Saxon 
etyle. 

The  most  curious  part  of  the  inner  court,  Norman,  is  its  fortified 
entrance,  a  portal  with  an  obtuse-pointed  arch,  including  a  strong 
gate;  further  on,  a  portcullis,  and  beyond  that,  another  great  gate; 
eighteen  feet  further  inward,  a  second  portcullis,  beyond  that,  a  third 
great  gate,  and  a  sort  of  sally-port.  The  entrance-passage  was  vaulted, 
and  furnished  with  machicolations  and  perforations  for  pouring  molten 
lead,  hot  water,  &c.,  on  the  heads  of  the  assailants  ;  and  to  these 
machicolations,  and  the  battlements  above,  was  a  passage  from  the  tup 
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of  tlie  walls  surrounding  the  inner  court.      Some  part  of  this  en- 
trance is,  apparently,  of  as  recent  a  period  as  Henry  the  Sixth's  reign. 

On  the  site  of  the  Roman  sacellum  already  mentioned  was  probably 
erected  a  Saxon  church  ;  or,  certainly,  a  church  of  the  Norman  times, 
of  which  there  are  remains.  This  is  ascribed  to  King  Henry  I.,  who 
founded  on  the  spot  a  Priory  of  Austin  (or  Black)  canons,  in  1153  ; 
but  they  were  subsequently  removed  to  Southwick,  in  this  county. 
The  Castle  church  was  originally  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  low 
tower  at  the  intersection.  From  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  fortress  was  used  as  a  prison  for  foreigners ;  and  during  the  revolu- 
tionary war  with  France,  there  were,  at  one  time,  nearly  9000  French 
prisoners  confined  within  its  walls. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1290)  a  complaint  was  exhibited  against 
Henry  Hare,  Constable  of  the  King's  Castle  of  Rochester,  reciting  that 
John,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  being  absent  in  foreign  parts  in  the 
King's  service,  and  all  his  possessions  being  in  the  King's  possession,  he, 
the  said  Henry,  with  his  anned  men,  foresters,  and  others  unknown, 
hunted  at  their  pleasure  in  the  free  chase  of  the  said  bishop.  In  1299 
the  Castle  and  Town  of  Porchester,  with  the  forest,  then  valued  at 
16/.  1 3 J.,  were  settled  on  Queen  Margaret,  as  part  of  her  dower.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  1 1,  divers  of  the  commonalty  of  Southampton 
were  imprisoned  in  the  Castle  by  order  of  the  King,  luitil  they 
had  sworn  that  they  would  make  no  suit  against  the  King's 
Admiral  and  other  persons  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  had  burned  and 
plundered  their  ships  under  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  of  South- 
ampton were  partisans  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster ;  and  for  which  out- 
rage they  prayed  redress.  It  appears  also,  that  in  the  reign  ot 
Edward  III.,  when  John  Hacket,  Lieutenant  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
was  Constable  of  this  Castle,  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbuiy  was  bound  to 
find  for  its  defence  and  for  the  guard  of  Portsmouth,  three  men-at- 
arms  for  its  lands  in  Wiltshire,  and  one  man  for  those  in  Berkshire. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  the  Constableship  of  Porchester,  together 
with  the  wages  and  fcof  thereof,  were  granted  to  Jotin,  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester. At  what  period  this  Castle  was  granted  out  by  the  Crown 
does  not  appear,  but  it  is  now  private  property. 


Christchurch  Priory. 

Christchurch,  in  the  south-west  extremity  of  Hampshire,  is  supposed 
from  the  discovery  of  ancient  remains  to  have  been  of  Roman  origin. 
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In  tlie  ncighboui  hood  appear  a  Roman  camp  and  entrenchments,  ■mW\ 
several  tumuli  and  bairows,  which  have  contained  human  bones.  The 
town  derives  its  name  from  its  church  and  ancient  priory,  founded  by 
the  ^^\"st  Saxons  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  for  a  dean  and 
twenty  Austin  canons.  The  earliest  notice  of  Christchurch  is  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  where  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  military  position  of 
l-'-thelwold  during  his  revolt,  when,  laying  claim  to  the  throne  of 
Alfred,  he  took  Christchurch,  but  was  compelled  by  Edward  the  Elder 
to  retreat.  By  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Twynehambourne,  and 
Tweon-ca  ;  and  in  Domesday,  where  it  is  mentioned  as  a  burgh  royal 
manor  containing  thirty  messuages,  it  is  called  Thuinam. 

Ranulph  Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  rebuilt  the  Priory  in  the 
time  of  Rufus,  and  its  revenues  were  greatly  augmented  by  Richard 
de  Rcdvers,  or  Rivers,  Earl  of  Devon,  to  whom  the  manor  was  given 
by  Henry  I.  Fragments  of  the  Priory  walls  are  still  standing,  and  of 
the  Castle  Keep,  which  are  more  than  ten  feet  in  thickness,  and  in  the 
NoiTTian  style. 

The  Church  is  a  very  fine  old  structure,  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
partly  of  Norman  architecture.  It  exceeds  in  length  some  of  our 
English  cathedrals,  and  is  but  a  few  feet  less  than  Hereford  Catliedral 
or  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge.  It  was  founded  1150.  The 
nave  is  the  work  of  Flambard,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Durham,  who 
left  a  noble  monument  in  his  share  of  such  work  at  Durham  Cathedral. 
The  nave  is  118  feet  by  58  feet.  The  transept  is  loi  feet  by  24  feet, 
and  has  two  eastern  chantries  in  place  of  aisles.  In  each  wing,  on  the 
south,  is  the  original  Norman  apsidal  chapel.  The  choir  is  70  feet  by 
21  feet,  of  Perpendicular  design,  and  is  separated  from  the  aisles  by 
solid  empanelled  walls.  The  Lady  Chapel  is  of  the  same  date,  and  is 
36  feet  by  21  feet.  Above  is  the  St.  Michael's  loft,  the  ancient  Chapter 
House.  There  are  thirty-six  stalls  in  the  choir,  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  bordering  on  the  cinque-cento.  The  north  aisle  of 
the  nave  is  one  century  later  than  the  one  on  the  south.  The  reredos 
is  very  fine,  and  represents  a  Jesse  tree.  The  screen  is  at  the  entrance 
to  the  choir  :  through  the  exertions  of  Lord  Malmesbury,  backed  by  the 
expressed  opinions  of  the  British  Archxological  and  other  kindred 
associations,  it  was  rescued  from  destruction  about  three  years  ago. 

The  beautiful  fifteenth  century  stone  screens  of  this  Church  have 
been  restored  under  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  Ferrey.  There  are 
several  other  monuments  belonging  to  this  famous  Priory.  The  remains 
of  the  chapel  or  chantry  erected  by  the  unfortunate  Countess  of  Salisbury, 
the  mother  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years  (37th 
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May,  1.1541),  was  brought  to  the  block  by  Henry  VIII.,  now  exist 
in  great  beauty  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  Church.  The  chantry  has 
been  less  disturbed  by  time  than  by  ruthless  hands ;  Britton  attributes 
the  defacing  of  the  escutcheons  to  the  order  of  Henry  VIII.  No 
interment  has  taken  place  in  the  chantry.  The  Countess  was  interred 
in  St.  Peter's  Church  in  the  Tower.  In  the  south  aisle  is  the  chantr/ 
of  John  Draper,  the  last  Prior. 


The  Isle  of  Wight. 

"  Of  all  the  southern  isles  she  holds  the  higliest  place, 
And  evermore  hath  been  the  great'st  in  Britain's  grace." 

Drajf/oH. 

The  Isle  of  Wight  may  be  said  to  contain,  within  a  small  compass, 
all  the  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  features  of  Great  Britain.  In 
beautiful  and  sublime  scenery,  much  of  it  of  a  kind  peculiar  to  itself, 
this  gem  of  the  ocean  is  surpassed  by  few  spots  on  the  globe. 

Its  history  is  chequered  with  change,  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
its  insular  situation  rendering  it  the  more  liable  to  attack.  The  Romans 
took  possession  of  the  Isle  (Vectis  or  Vecta)  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  about  a.d.  45,  and  kept  it  till  495,  when  it  was 
reduced  by  Cerdic  the  Saxon,  who  is  said  to  have  cut  off  the  few 
aboriginal  Britons  that  still  remained  there.  During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy, 
when  England  was  unhappily  divided  into  little  kingdoms,  almost 
continually  at  war  with  one  another,  the  pleasant  hills  and  quiet  valleys 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  often  made  "to  run  with  blood."  In  678, 
when  the  population  of  the  Island  still  adhered  to  the  old  Druidical 
superstitions,  Caedwalla,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  made  war  upon 
Edelwach,  King  of  the  South  Saxons,  in  whose  possession  the  Island 
then  was.*  Ca;;dwalla  prevailed  in  the  struggle,  slew  his  rival,  and 
passing  over  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  put  all  the  people  to  the  sword, 
except  300  families,  who  were  forcibly  converted  to  Christianity,  and 
received  a  fourth  part  of  the  Island,  given  by  the  conqueror,  who 
had  made  a  vow  to  that  effect  to  Wilfred,  Archbishop  of  York.  The 
Island  was  mercilessly  plundered  and  desolated  by  the  piratical  Danes. 
In  1052  Earl  Godwin,  who  was  then  an  exile  and  an  outlaw,  having 


•  In  the  Collection  of  the  late  Lord  Londesborough  was  a  very  fine  assem- 
blage of  Anglo  Sa.\on  relics,  principally  personal  ornaments,  from  th«  Isk  of 
WigliU 
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obtainctl  a  Heet  from  tlic  Earl  of  Flanders,  stripped  the  Islanders  of 
all  that  had  escaped  tiie  rapacity  and  barbarity  of  their  former  in- 
vaders. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  William  Fitz  Osborne,  carry- 
ing fire  and  the  sword,  subdued  the  Island,  and  became  the  first  Lord 
of  Wight.  He  bestowed  a  prioiy  and  the  church  he  had  founded  in 
Ihe  Island,  on  the  great  Abbey  of  Lyra,  in  Normandy.  For  more  than 
two  centuries  the  Island  continued  to  be  governed  by  its  independent 
lords  or  petty  sovereigns;  but  in  1293  Edward  I.  purchased  the 
regalities  for  a  sum  of  money,  after  which  the  Kings  of  England  re- 
•taincd  for  themselves  the  title  of  Lord  of  the  Island,  and  governed  it 
by  wardens.  The  regalities  were  sold  by  Isabella  de  Fcitibus,  Lady 
of  Wiglit,  for  4000/. ;  and  she  is  said  to  have  died  on  the  same  day 
that  she  concluded  the  bargain,  and  alienated  the  rights  of  sovereignty 
from  her  family.  But  only  these  rights  or  regalities  were  sold  to  the 
King,  as  she  disposed  of  her  estates  on  the  Island  by  will. 

The  weak  and  unfortunate  Henry  VI.  conferred  tiie  title  of  King  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  upon  Henry  Beauchamp,  Duke  of  Warwick,  the 
King  in  person  assisting  at  the  ceremonial,  and  placing  the  crown  on 
his  head.  But  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  this  singular  event  by 
our  historians,  and,  except  for  some  other  collateral  evidence,  the 
authenticity  of  it  might  be  doubted ;  but  the  representation  of  this 
Duke,  \yith  an  imperial  crown  upon  his  head  and  a  sceptre  before  him, 
in  an  ancient  window  of  the  collegiate  church  at  Warwick,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  such  an  event  did  take  place.  It  appears,  however,  that  this 
ceremony  conferred  no  regal  power,  as  it  was  held  that  the  King  had 
no  right  to  touch  the  integrity  of  the  British  monarchy,  or  transfer  any 
part  of  his  sovereignty  ;  and  there  is  reason  to  conclude  that,  though 
titular  King,  he  did  not  even  possess  the  lordship  of  the  Island,  no  sur- 
render appearing  from  Duke  Humphrey,  who  was  then  living  and  had 
a  grant  for  the  term  of  his  life.  Henry  Beauchamp  died  soon  after 
these  honours  had  been  conferred  on  him.  June  11,  1445,  when  the 
regal  title  expired  with  him,  and  the  lordship  of  the  Island  at  the  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  reverted  to  the  Crown. 

Before  the  time  of  the  Duke- King,  the  Island  had  been  partially 
fortified.  During  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  twenty-nine  beacons  and 
watch-towers  were  erected  at  different  points,  in  ordei-  to  spread  the 
alarm  over  the  whole  Island  when  the  enemy  was  approaching.  Two 
men  by  day  and  four  by  night  kept  watch  and  ward  at  each  of  these 
towers ;  and  every  landed  proprietor  was  bound  to  find  men  and  arms, 
in  proponion  flf  Pile  inan  for  CNery  20/.  a  year  his  estates  rendere4 
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him ;  and  the  NVarden  of  Wight  could  summon  home  absentees,  and 
make  other  provisions  for  the  common  security.  Every  landowner  was 
bound,  when  called  upon,  to  do  garrison  duty  for  forty  days,  and  at 
his  own  expense,  in  Carisbrook  Castle,  which  was  often  attacked  by 
the  French,  but  never  taken,  the  Islanders  on  every  occasion  making  a 
gallant  defence.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  while  Henry  V.  was  deso- 
lating France  with  his  mad  wars,  a  body  of  Frenchmen  suddenly  ap- 
lieared  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  effected  a  landing  there;  but  they 
were  defeated  and  driven  back  to  their  ships.  From  this  time  till  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  French  made  no  new  effort,  but  then 
they  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  Island,  and  plundered  a  good 
part  of  it. 

Shortly  after  this  sad  event,  the  Islanders  furnished  themselves  with 
parochial  artillery ;  each  parish  provided  one  piece  of  light  brass 
ordnance,  which  was  carefully  kept  either  in  the  church  or  in  a  small 
house  built  for  the  purpose  close  by  the  church.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  last  century  some  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  these  guns  were  still  pre- 
served in  the  Island.  The  Islanders,  by  frequent  practice,  are  said  to 
have  made  themselves  excellent  artillerymen.  The  gun-carriages  and 
ammunition  were  provided  by  the  parishes,  and  particular  faiTns  were 
charged  with  the  duty  of  finding  horses  to  draw  them. 

From  the  time  that  the  naval  superiority  of  Great  Britain  was 
established,  these  measures  of  defence  on  the  part  of  the  Islanders 
became  almost  unnecessary,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  nothing  to 
fear. 

On  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  the  most  elevated  point  of  the  whole  Island, 
"  there  is  a  stern  round  tower  of  other  days,"  which  was  built  above 
those  terrible  precipices  as  far  back  as  the  year  1323,  by  \\  alter,  lord 
of  the  neighbouring  manor  of  Godington,  who  assigned  certain  rents 
for  a  chanting  priest  to  sing  mass  in  it,  and  also  to  provide  light  in  the 
tower  (which  was  at  once  a  chapel,  a  hermitage,  and  a  pharos)  for  the 
safety  of  seamen  in  dark  and  stormy  weather.  At  the  Reformation 
the  trifling  revenues  were  sequestrated  or  alienated,  the  poor  monk 
ceased  his  mass,  and  the  lights  to  shine  across  the  deep,  where  rocks 
and  shoals  threatened  destruction  to  the  "  night-faring  skiff." 


Carisbrook  Castle. 

Among  the  fortresses  of  the  Isle  of  ^\  ight,  Carisbrook  Castle  claims 
the  pre-eminence,  from  its  great  antiquity  and  impregnable  strength, 
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That  it  was  originally  a  British  camp  may  be  inferred  from  the  shape 
of  the  hill  upon  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Vespasian  (who,  according  to  Suetonius,  m  the  time  of  the  Emperor 
Claudius,  fought  thirty  times  with  the  British  enemy,  and  reduced 
upwards  of  twenty  towns,  two  powerful  nations,  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  under  the  Roman  power)  found  on  his  arrival  here  a  fortress, 
which  he  immediately  garrisoned.  Grose  tells  us  that  "  a  Castle  oi 
fort  was  built  here  by  the  Britons,  and  repaired  by  the  Romans,  when 
the  Island  was  subdued  by  Vespasian,  a.d.  45."  History,  however,  is 
silent  respecting  the  Roman  transactions  at  Carisbrook  ;  nor  do  we  find 
any  authentic  mention  of  the  place  until  530,  when  Cerdic,  King  of 
the  West  Saxons,  having  destroyed  the  Islanders,  gave  this  fortress  to 
his  nephew,  Whitgar,  from  whom  may  be  derived  its  present  appella- 
tion :  Whitgara-burgh,  or  Whitgar,  his  burgh,  being  purely  Saxon,  and 
but  little  altered  in  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages  from  its  original  sound ; 
though  some  prefer  a  derivation  from  the  Celtic  Caerbroc,  which  signifies 
the  town  of  yew-trees. 

Adjoining  to  the  present  church  of  Carisbrook  are  the  ruins  of  a 
priory  of  Cistercian  monks,  founded  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest 
by  Fitz-Osborne,  Earl  of  Hereford.  There  is  scarcely  enough  of  the 
priory  left  to  make  a  picturesque  ruin.  Not  so  of  the  Castle  which 
stands  opposite  to  it,  but  on  a  much  higher  eminence  ;  where  towers, 
keep,  and  barbican,  ramparts  and  battlements,  frown  along  the  steep, 
and  are  just  sufficiently  ruined  and  ivy-clad  to  be  eminently  romantic 
and  picturesque.  The  Keep,  and  the  artificial  mound  it  stands  on, 
which  lies  to  the  north,  and  is  much  higher  than  the  ground-plan  ot 
the  rest  of  the  fortress,  are  generally  supposed  to  have  been  raised  by 
the  Saxons  as  early  as  the  sixth  century. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Fitz-Osborne,  the  NoiTnan,  included  this 
portion  in  his  larger  Castle,  which  covered  the  space  of  an  acre  and  a 
half,  and  was  of  a  square  form,  with  rounded  angles ;  the  base  of  the 
whole  being  surrounded  by  a  fosse  or  ditch.  In  this  Norman  Castle 
lived  the  lords  of  that  race.  All  lands  were  held  of  it  on  condition  of 
serving  it  and  defending  it  at  all  times  from  the  enemy.  Hence  it  was 
called  "  The  Honour  of  Carisbrook." 

Fitz-Osbome's  Castle  was  repaired  and  enlarged  during  the  reign  of 
Richard  II.,  by  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury;  and  it  was  again  en- 
larged, and  some  parts  wholly  rebuilt,  by  the  unfortunate  Lord  Wood- 
ville,  who  suffered  at  Pontefract,  June  13,  1483,  two  months  after  the 
death  of  Edward  I V.  The  outer  walls  of  the  fortress  form  an  irregular 
pentagon,  and  are  faced  with  stone,  and  defended  by  five  bastions, 
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having  a  break  in  the  centre  of  the  north  side.  These  fortifications 
were  the  work  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Sir  George 
Carey,  gave  4000/.  towards  the  repair  of  the  fortress,  when  the  Spanish 
Armada  was  expected.  Tfie  gentlemen  of  the  Island  raised  400/.,  and 
the  commonalty  cheerfully  dug  the  outer  ditch  gratuitously.  Camden 
tells  us  (1594),  that  the  Castle  had  been  lately  restored  in  a  magni- 
ficent manner  by  the  Captain  of  the  Island. 

Among  the  curiosities  pointed  out  by  the  guides  to  the  stranger's 
notice  are  two  wells — the  one  in  the  centre  of  the  Keep,  said  to  have 
been  three  hundred  feet  deep,  but  now  partially  filled  up ;  the  other  in 
the  Castle  yard,  two  hundred  feet  deep,  where  water  is  drawn  by  means 
of  a  wheel  turned  by  a  donkey,  working  precisely  as  did  the  dogs  called 
"turnspits"  in  our  kitchens  in  former  times.  The  wheel  is  broad  and 
hollow,  and  furnished  inside  with  steps,  or  projecting  pieces  of  wood  ; 
the  donkey  is  introduced  into  the  interior  of  the  wheel,  and  by  treading 
from  one  of  these  steps  to  another  turns  it  round,  and  makes  the  wheel 
act  like  a  windlass.  This  second  well  is  also  famed  for  having  the  pro- 
perty of  echoing  the  fall  of  a  pin  in  a  most  singular  manner. 

Carisbrook  Castle  was  in  one  instance  made  memorable  by  the  heroism 
of  a  female,  whose  adventures  in  some  respects  resembled  those  of  the 
celebrated  royalist,  the  Countess  of  Derby.  At  an  early  stage  of  the 
Civil  War,  Jerome,  Earl  of  Portland,  who  had  been  Governor  for 
Charles  I.  during  many  yeai-s,  was  removed  by  Parliament  as  a  Catholic, 
or  as  one  who  at  least  was  a  favourer  of  Popery.  Shortly  after,  when 
he  was  suddenly  imprisoned  in  London  on  this  ground,  and  further 
accused  by  the  Commons  of  a  thoughtless  and  profligate  expenditure  of 
public  money  in  ammunition,  entertainments,  and  the  drinking  of  loyal 
toasts  in  Carisbrook,  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  Island  drew  up  a 
petition  in  favour  of  their  "  noble  and  much  honoured  and  beloved 
captain  and  governor,"  in  which,  dropping  all  allusion  to  his  wasting  of 
the  ammunition,  &c.,  they  stuck  to  the  more  important  question  of  h's 
religious  faith,  declaring  that  not  only  was  he  a  gootl  Protestant,  but 
that  there  was  not  one  professed  Papist,  or  favourer  of  Papacy,  in  the 
whole  Isle  of  Wight.  This  petition  being  disregarded  by  Parliament, 
they  drew  up  a  spirited  remonstrance,  in  which  they  spoke  of  defending 
themselves  by  arms,  and  admitting  no  new  Governor  that  was  not 
appointed  by  the  King.  The  people  were  very  difl'erently  inclined  ;  and 
they  were  led  by  Moses  Read,  the  Mayor  of  Newport,  who  declared 
in  favour  of  Parliament,  and  represented  the  great  danger  accruing  to 
tiie  State  from  the  Countess  of  Portland  being  allowed  to  continue  in 
the  Castle,  and  retain  Colonel  Brett  there  as  her  warden.     Read  soon 
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received  orders  to  seize  the  fortress,  and  secure  Colonel  Brett,  th? 
Countess,  her  five  children,  and  other  relatives  who  had  taken  shelter 
within  the  walls ;  and  he  marched  upon  Carishrook  with  the  militia  of 
Newport,  and  four  hundred  sailors  drawn  from  the  vessels  at  anchor  in 
the  Island.  The  gairison  of  the  old  fortress  did  not  exceed  twenty  men, 
but  the  Countess  resolved  not  to  sunender  it  except  upon  honourable 
conditions.  At  the  approach  of  the  force  from  Newport,  with  a  lighted 
match  in  her  hand,  she  walked  deliberately  to  one  of  the  bastions, 
declaring  she  would  fire  the  first  cannon  at  the  foe.  Moses  Read,  who 
expected  no  resistance,  soon  came  to  terms  with  the  bold  Countess ; 
the  Castle  was  surrendered  on  conditions,  and  her  ladyship  was  re- 
moved from  the  Island. 

The  next  memorable  incident  in  the  history  of  Carishrook  Castle, 
is  its  having  been  that  to  which  the  unhappy  Charles  I.  fled  from 
Hampton  Court  on  November  5,  1647,  attended  by  two  confidential 
servants,  but  without  having  determined  upon  any  particular  place  of 
refuge.  They  rode  ail  night,  and  finding  themselves  at  daybreak  in  the 
New  I-'orcst,  in  Hampshire,  it  was  resolved  to  repair  to  Titchfield,  a 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  how- 
ever, was  not  a  place  in  which  the  King  could  remain  in  security;  and 
it  was  then  resolved  to  send  a  message  to  Colonel  Hammond,  the 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  ^Vight,  intimating  the  King's  desire  to  avail 
himself  of  his  protection. 

Charles  thought  that  he  might  expect  to  find  a  friend  in  the  Colonel, 
who  was  a  nephew  of  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Henry  Hammond ;  but  he  was, 
in  fact,  a  devoted  partisan  of  Cromwell,  through  whose  interest  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  Hampden,  and  had  also  obtained  his  post  of 
Governor  at  this  station.  At  first,  however,  on  receiving  the  King 
into  Carishrook  Castle,  he  treated  him  as  a  guest  rather  than  as  a 
prisoner — permitting  him  to  ride  wherever  he  chose,  and  to  receive  all 
who  desired  to  see  him.  It  was  not  till  after  some  time  that  his  move- 
ments were  subjected  to  any  restriction.  Hammond  then  informed 
him  thnt  orders  had  been  sent  down  for  the  instant  dismissal  of  all  his 
attendants ;  and  they  were  accordingly  compelled  to  take  their  leave 
the  day  following.  As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  it  was  further  intimated 
to  the  unhappy  King  that  he  must  for  the  future  consider  himself  as  a 
prisoner  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle.  He  was  still,  however,  allowed 
as  much  freedom  as  was  compatible  with  this  sjx^cies  of  confinement — 
being  permitted  to  walk  on  the  ramparts,  and  to  amuse  himself  in  a 
howling-green,  which  Hammond  causetl  to  be  formed  for  the  purpose 
in  a  part  of  the  Castle  yard.    He  usually  indulged  himself  in  the  former 
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exercise  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  latter  in  the  afternoon.  Much  ot 
his  leisure  was  also  occupied  in  reading.  Many  persons,  it  would 
appear,  also  still  contrived  to  gain  admission  to  his  presence,  under  the 
pretext  of  desiring  to  be  touched  for  the  king's  evil.  The  condition  in 
which  he  was  kept,  however,  was  now  undisguisedly  that  of  a  prisoner; 
and  his  thoughts,  as  well  as  those  of  his  friends,  were  naturally  directed 
to  the  means  by  which  he  might  effect  his  escape.  The  several  attempts 
which  he  made  for  this  purpose  may  be  found  detailed  in  the  Threnodia 
Carolina  of  Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  and  still  more  minutely  in  Sir  Richard 
AVorsley's  History  of  the  Isle  ofPVlght,  where  many  particulars  are  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  from  manuscript  documents.  The  first  attempt 
was  made  on  December  -29,  and  failed  through  the  mismanagement  of 
its  conductor.  Captain  Burley,  the  Captain  of  Yarmouth  Castle,  who 
was  besides  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  himself  apprehended  and  executed 
for  his  share  in  the  enterprise. 

A  faithful  follower,  of  the  name  of  Firebrace,  having  obtained  per- 
mission to  attend  upon  the  King  as  one  of  his  pages,  next  made  use  of 
the  opportunities  this  appointment  afforded  him,  in  consulting  with 
Charles,  and  devising  schemes  by  which  his  escape  might  be  effected. 
Among  other  plans,  Firebrace  proposed  his  getting  out  of  the  chamber- 
window,  and  fearing  tiie  bars  might  rendL-r  the  passage  too  narrow,  he 
proposed  cutting  them  with  a  saw;  but  the  King,  objecting  the  danger 
of  a  discovery,  commanded  him  to  prepare  all  things  else  for  his  de- 
parture, being  confident  he  could  get  through  the  window,  having  tried 
with  his  head,  an  ,1  judging  that  where  the  head  could  pass,  the  body 
would  easily  follow.  The  design  was  imparted  to  some  trusty  friends, 
and  with  them,  the  following  plan  of  operation  was  agreed  upon.  At 
the  time  appointed,  Firebrace  was  to  throw  something  up  against  the 
window  of  the  King's  apartment,  as  a  signal  that  all  was  clear,  on  which 
the  King  was  to  let  himself  down  by  a  cord  provided  for  that  purpose; 
Firebrace  was  then,  under  favour  of  the  darkness,  to  conduct  him 
across  the  court  to  the  main  wall  of  the  Castle,  fi^om  which  he  was 
again  to  descend  into  the  ditch,  by  means  of  another  cord  with  a  stick 
fastened  across  it,  serving  as  a  seat.  Beyond  this  wall  was  the  counter- 
scarp, which  being  low,  might  easily  b;;  ascended  ;  and  near  this  place 
two  other  friends,  Worsley  and  Osborn,  were  to  be  ready  mounted, 
having  a  spare  horse,  with  pistol  and  boots,  for  the  King,  while  a 
fourth^  Mr.  Newland,  remained  at  the  se.i-side  with  a  large  boat,  ready 
to  convey  his  Majesty  wherever  he  should  think  tit  to  direct. 

At  the  appointed  time,  all  things  b.-ing  in  readiness,  and  every  one 
instructed  in  his  part,  Firebrace  gave  the  expected  signal,  on  which  the 
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King  attempted  to  get  out  of  the  window ;  but  found,  when  it  was  too 
late,  that  he  had  been  entirely  mistaken;  for,  although  he  found  an  easy 
passage  for  his  head,  he  stuck  fast  between  the  breast  and  shouldei-s, 
without  the  power  of  advancing  or  returning;  but  having  the  instant 
before  mistrusted  something  of  this  nature,  he  had  tied  a  piece  of  cord 
to  the  bar  of  the  window,  by  means  of  which  he  might  force  him- 
self back  again.  Firebrace  heard  him  groan,  without  being  able  to 
afford  him  the  least  assistance ;  however,  the  King  at  length,  with  much 
difficulty,  having  released  himself  from  the  window,  placed  a  candle  in 
it,  as  an  intimation  that  his  attempt  was  frustrated.  Had  not  this  un- 
fortunate impediment  occurred,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  believe 
his  escape  might  have  been  effected. 

It  is  said  that  a  Major  Rolfe,  who  happened  at  the  time  to  have 
charge  of  the  Castle,  was  ready  to  have  shot  the  King  should  he  have 
actually  commenced  making  his  descent. 

After  these  fruitless  efforts  to  obtain  his  liberty,  Charles  abandoned 
himself  to  despair.  In  this  state  he  remained  till  September  18,  1648, 
when  he  was  permitted  to  remove  to  Newport  to  confer  with  the  Par- 
liamentary Commissioners  on  giving  his  promise  that  he  would  not 
make  another  attempt  to  escape.  On  the  29th  of  November  he  was 
seized  here  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  and  conveyed  to  Hurst  Castle,  on 
the  coast  of  Hampshire,  which  he  left  only  to  undergo  his  trial  and 
execution  about  six  weeks  after. 

The  apartments  in  which  the  King  was  confined  are  now  in  ruins; 
but  a  window  is  still  pointed  out  as  that  by  which  he  made  the  attempt 
to  regain  his  liberty.  This  part  of  the  Castle  is  on  the  left  hand  upon 
entering  the  first  court  from  the  gates. 

At  the  south-east  angle  are  the  remains  of  Mountjoy's  Tower,  the 
walls  of  which  are  immensely  thick.  This  tower  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  probably  coeval  with  the  Keep,  which  stands  at  the  south-east 
angle.  It  was  probably  a  fortress  of  the  Saxons,  round  which  Fitz- 
Osbome  erected  the  outer  walls.  A  lofty  mound  of  earth  has  been 
thrown  up,  on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  donjon  or  Keep.  The  en- 
trance is  by  an  exceedingly  steep  flight  of  eighty-one  steps,  whereby  an 
assailing  force  might  easily  be  precipitated.  Seventy-two  of  these  steps 
are  external,  the  remainder  leading  through  a  small  square  portal  to 
the  interior  of  the  Keep.  This  portion  is  assumed  to  be  Saxon  ;  for 
the  walls  are  not  only  rude  in  construction,  but  irregular  in  their  poly- 
gonal form,  and  bear  no  similitude  to  that  massive  and  imposing  style 
which  the  Normans  introduced,  both  in  the  Castles  which  they  built 
anew  as  well  as  in  those  fortresses  of  their  vanquished  enemies  which 
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they  adopted.  This  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  Grose,  who  inform* 
us  that  the  building  of  Whitgar  failing  into  decay,  was  a  second 
time  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  Richard  de  Rivers,  Earl  of 
Devonshire,  whose  son,  Baldwin,  a  partisan  of  the  Empress  M  aud,  en- 
deavoured to  defend  this  Castle  against  Stephen  in  1 136,  but  unsuc- 
cessfully, as  the  King  took  it  in  the  first  assault.  It  was  again  besieged 
in  1377  by  the  French,  who  were  dri^n  off  by  Sir  Hugh  Tyrrel,  a 
Knight  of  Ebsex. 

It  was  subsequently  to  the  execution  of  Charles  that  his  two  youngest 
children,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  became 
inmates  of  Carisbrook  Castle.  They  at  first  lived  with  the  Countecs 
of  Leicester  at  Penshurst,  in  Kent,  where  Parliament  allowed  3000/.  a 
year  for  their  maintenance.  When  they  were  removed  to  Carisbrook 
the  young  Duke  was  attended  by  his  tutor,  one  Mr.  Lovel,  "an  honest 
man,"  as  Clarendon  calls  him,  and  both  he  and  his  sister  were  humanely 
treated.  One  of  their  greatest  hardships,  next  to  their  loss  of  liberty, 
appears  to  have  been  the  Parliament's  order,  "  That  no  person  should 
be  permitted  to  kiss  their  hands,  and  that  they  should  not  be  otherwise 
treated  than  as  the  children  of  a  gentleman."  Mildmay,  who  was  then 
Captain  of  the  Castle,  observed  this  order  very  exactly,  so  that  the  Duke 
was  never  called  by  any  other  style  than  Master  Hairy.  Two  years 
after  the  death  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  the  young  Duke  was  liberated 
by  the  advice  and  influence  of  Cromwell,  who  caused  500/.  to  be  paid 
by  the  Treasury  to  defray  the  expenses  of  conveying  him  to  the  Con- 
tinent— the  only  condition  imposed  being  that  he  should  sail  directly 
from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  not  touch  at  any  part  of  the  English 
coast. 

It  will  be  interesting  here  to  tell  the  fate  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth 
at  Carisbrook.  About  eighteen  months  after  her  father's  death,  she  acci- 
dentally got  wet  on  the  bowling-green  of  the  Castle ;  fever  and  cold 
ensued,  and  her  weak  form  sunk  to  death.  Supposing  her  to  have  fallen 
asleep,  her  attendants  left  tne  apartment  for  a  short  time :  on  their 
return  she  was  dead,  her  hands  clasped  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and 
resting  on  an  open  Bible,  her  father's  last  and  cherished  gift.  An  idle 
story  found  its  way  into  Hume's  and  other  histories,  to  the  effect  that 
the  Parliament  designed  to  apprentice  the  poor  Princess  to  a  button- 
maker  at  Newport ;  but  the  idea  never  went  beyond  a  republican  joke 
in  the  mouth  of  Cromwell. 

Her  remains  were  embalmed,  and  buried  with  much  pomp,  in  the 
church  at  Newport,  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  whose  murder 
iind  canonization  were  recent  events  at  the  date  of  the  building  of  the 
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church,  in  1172.  The  letters  E.  S.  on  an  adjacent  wall  alone  pointed 
out  the  grave  of  the  Princess.  In  time  the  obscure  resting-place  of  .1 
King's  daughter  was  forgotten  ;  and  it  came  upon  people  like  a  dis- 
covery, when,  in-  1793,  while  a  grave  was  being  prepared  for  a  son  of 
Lord  de  la  \\'^arr,  a  leaden  cofiin,  in  excellent  preservation,  was  found, 
bearing  the  inscription:  "Elizabeth,  2nd  daughter  of  the  late  King 
Charles,  deceased  September  8th,  MDCL."  Soon  after  the  discovery 
of  the  vault  a  small  brass  plate  with  a  brief  inscription  was  placed  over 
it,  inlaid  in  the  floor  of  the  church,  just  within  the  screen. 

The  Church  at  Newport  becoming  ruinous,  it  was  found  necessary 
to  rebuild  it  in  1856  ;  and  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  with  the  sympathy  of 
a  woman  and  a  princess,  took  the  opportunity  of  erecting  a  monument 
to  the  unhappy  Elizabeth.  The  design  was  confided  to  Baron  Maro- 
chetti :  it  represents  the  Princess  lying  on  a  mattress,  her  cheek  resting 
on  an  open  Bible,  bearing  the  words,  "  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that 
labour  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  From  the 
Gothic  arch,  beneath  which  the  figure  reposes,  hangs  an  iron  grating, 
with  its  bars  broken  asunder,  emblematising  the  prisoner's  release  by 
death.  Two  side  windows  with  stained  glass  were  added  by  her 
Majesty's  desire,  and  the  inscription  thus  gracefully  records  a  graceful 
act:  "To  the  Memory  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  Daughter  of 
Charles  I.,  who  died  at  Carisbrook  Castle,  on  Sunday,  September 
8,  1650,  and  is  interred  beneath  the  Chancel  of  this  Church.  This 
Monument  is  erected,  a  token  of  respect  for  her  Virtues,  and  of 
sympathy  for  her  Misfortunes,  by  Victoria  R.,  1856." 

In  another  part  of  the  church  is  a  curiously  sculptured  monument  to 
Sir  Edward  Horsey,  a  Captain  of  the  Wight  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Sir  Edward  was  a  brave  and  fortunate  commander,  by 
sea  and  by  land.  He  was  much  beloved  by  the  favourite,  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  entrusted  him  with  the  secret  of  his  clandestine  marriage 
with  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield,  whom  the  knight  gave  away  in  person. 
This  circumstance,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  denying  all  know- 
ledge of  the  nuptials  when  the  worthless  Earl  fancied  another  fair  one. 
In  reward  for  sei-vices  like  these  the  favourite  gave  him  the  Captaincy 
of  the  Island. 

The  fate  of  the  next  notable  inmate  of  Carisbrook  Castle  is  thus 
agreeably  related  in  Knight's  'Journey  Book  of  Hampshire : — "  After  the 
removal  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Commonwealth  continued  to 
use  the  Castle  as  a  state  prison.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
inmates  of  Carisbrook,  at  a  somewhat  later  period  of  the  Common- 
wealth, was  Sir  William  Davenant,  the  poet,  and^o</-son  (at  least)  of 
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Shakcspeaie.  Davciiant  had  adhered  to  the  Court,  and  fought  repeatedly 
in  the  field  against  the  Parliamentary  forces.  On  the  downfall  of  his 
party  he  fled  beyond  seas,  where  he  was  put  to  strange  shifts,  and 
derived  all  the  help  he  could  from  a  pretty  apparent  want  of  conscience. 
According  to  old  Aubrey,  when  at  Paris,  "He  laid  an  ingenious  design 
to  carry  a  considerable  number  of  artificers,  chielly  weavers,  from 
thence  to  Virginia,  and  by  Mary,  the  Queen-Mother's  means,  he  got 
favour  fi-om  the  King  of  France  to  go  into  the  prisons  and  pick  and 
choose ;  so  when  the  poor  wretches  iniderstood  what  his  design  was, 
they  cried  uno  ore  (with  one  voice),  'tons  tisseranj'—Vi^e  are  all 
weavers  !  ^^'ell,  he  took  thirty-six,  as  I  remember,  and  not  more,  and 
shipped  them;  and  as  he  was  on  his  voyage  to  \'irginia,  he  and  his 
weavers  were  all  taken  by  the  ships  then  belonging  to  the  Parliament 
of  England.  The  French  slaves  I  suppose  they  sold,  but  Sir  William 
was  brought  prisoner  to  England :  whether  he  was  first  a  prisoner  at 
Carisbrook  Castle  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  at  the  Tower  of  London, 
I  have  forgotten.  He  was  a  prisoner  at  both.  His  Goud'ibert,  j\io,  wns 
finished  at  Carisbrook  Castle.  He  expected  no  mercy  from  the  Par- 
liament, and  had  no  hope  of  escaping  with  his  life.  He  was  saved, 
however,  by  the  intervention,  according  to  one  account,  of  two  alder- 
men in  his  favour,  according  to  another,  by  the  wit  of  Henry  Martin." 
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Osborne,  at  East  Cowes,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  originally  the 
ft2at  of  Lady  Isabella  Blachford,  of  whom  the  property  was  purchased, 
in  1844,  by  Her  Majesty.  The  mansion  was  in  the  occupation  ot 
Eustace  Mann,  Esq.,  during  the  Civil  Wars  between  King  Charles  L 
and  his  Parliament.  Adjoining  is  a  copse  called  Money  Copse,  where 
the  proprietor,  it  is  said,  during  the  \\'ars,  buried  all  his  money,  plate, 
&c.,  but  upon  searching  for  it  the  treasure  could  not  be  found  ;  and  it  ^ 
was  long  the  general  belief  from  tradition  that  the  property  still  re-' 
mained  secreted. 

Osborne  adjoins  Norris  Castle,  a  modern  edifice,  where  the  l^uchess 
of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  resided  in  i8.]i.  From  a  plain 
mansion  Osborne  was  extended  into  an  elegant  marine  villa,  understood 
to  have  been  partly  planned  by  the  lamented  Prince  Consort,  and  built 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt. 
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The  actual  history  of  Winchester  Cathedral  is  older  than  the 
authentic  history  of  England  itself.  In  the  dim  eras  of  tradition 
and  lc;^end  we  can  descry  the  indistinct  outline  of  a  dominating 
place  of  worship  in  this  most  ancient  and  regal  city,  though  we 
can  tell  nothing  of  its  proportions,  of  the  manner  of  men  who  con- 
ducted the  rites  of  its  worship,  nor  even  of  the  material  of  which  it 
was  composed.  For  the  light  of  acknowledged  history  had  not  yet 
begun  to  shine  in  this  direction,  and  the  edifice  which,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  generations,  that  light  brings  clearly  before  our  mind's  eye, 
(touching  its  arches,  columns,  and  dark  door\vays,  its  buttresses  and 
pinnacles  with  light  and  shade,)  is  as  yet  a  formless  shape,  shrouded 
in  obscurity,  and  dependent  for  its  very  existence,  so  far  as  we 
stand  related  to  it  at  least,  on  the  stories  borne  down  to  us  on  the 
breath  of  man. 

Of  the  city  of  Winchester  itself,  it  has  been  said  that  "  it  may 
possibly  have  existed  as  a  village  in  the  woods  for  a  thousand  years 
before  the  Christian  era,"  and  the  antiquity  of  the  first  temple  to 
the  Unseen  here  may  be  speculated  upon  in  a  fashion  almost  as 
vague  and  limitless.  But  however  interesting  the  earliest  tradi- 
tions of  the  first  local  church  may  be,  we  can  only  deal  with  them 
in  the  briefest  manner  here. 

The  foundation  of  the  first  Christian  church  at  Winchester  is 
attributed  to  the  British  "  Lucius,  the  first  Christian  king  in  this  or 
in  any  other  country,"  and  who  flourished  towards  the  close  of  the 
second  century.  Like  a  number  of  the  princes  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  British  kingdom,  Lucius  clearly  obtained  his  knowledge 
of  the  Christian  faith  from  his  near  relatives  both  at  Rome  and  in 
Britain,  some  of  whom  were  among  the  brightest  ornaments  of  tlie 
religion  which  he  himself  professed,  and  which  he  desired  to 
establish  throughout  his  dominion.  Having  applied  to  S.  Eleu- 
therius,  then  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  for  prelates  to  instruct  himself 
and  his  people,  the  two  priestly  teachers  Fugatius  and  Duvianus 
were  sent  to  him.  By  these  Lucius  and  his  Queen,  and,  it  is  said, 
"  the  greater  part  of  his  subjects,"  were  baptized.  He  then  founded 
churches  in  each  of  the  twenty-eight  "large  towns"  said  to  have  been 
then  in  existence  in  Britain,  and  which  before  had  been  the  chief 
seats  of  the  Flamincs  or  Pagan  priests.     He  added  to  his  appoint- 
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merits  the  condition  that  the  Christian  teachers  were  to  draw  the 
revenues  which,  under  the  former  condition  of  things,  the  heathens 
whom  they  had  supplanted  had  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing,  thus 
showing  practically  that  he  meant  zeal  and  discretion  to  go  together. 

Lucius,  according  to  the  oldest  historical  writers,  built  the 
cathedral  of  Winchester  (not  from  the  walls  of  any  existing  edifice, 
but  from  its  own  foundations  in  the  earth),  and  fashioned  his 
building  "upon  a  scale  of  grandeur  and  magnificence  which  has 
never  since  been  equalled."  In  connexion  with  the  cathedral 
Lucius  is  stated  to  have  established  a  monastery.  The  date  of  the 
death  of  Lucius — with  whom  ended  the  dynasty  of  the  British 
tributary  princes — is  uncertain  ;  but  it  could  not  have  been  many 
years  after  this  event,  when  both  the  cathedral  and  the  monastery 
he  had  established  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans.  The  persecu- 
tion having  lasted  some  time,  at  length  abated  under  the  influenc;e 
of  Constantius  Chlorus,  who  was  declared  successor  to  Maximian 
and  Emperor  of  the  West  in  305.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  put 
an  end  to  the  trials  of  the  Christians,  who,  emerging  now  from 
their  hiding-places,  resumed  their  usual  occupations.  The  rebuild- 
ing of  Winchester  Cathedral,  in  the  same  spot  and  in  the  same 
form  as  at  first,  is  believed  to  have  commenced  in  312,  and 
though  from  want  of  resources — there  being  now  no  British  king  to 
head  the  movement — the  second  was  a  mean  edifice  compared 
with  the  first,  yet  the  building,  with  the  religious  houses  adjoining, 
were  not  constructed  with  less  than  the  labour  of  five  years. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  from  the  shores  of  Britain 
left  the  natives  in  the  miserable  dilemma  of  being  compelled  by 
the  Picts,  who  ravaged  their  inland  provinces  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  pirate  Saxons,  who  assailed  them  from  the  shore  on  the  other, 
to  choose  between  the  least  of  two  evils.  The  Britons  declared  for 
the  Saxons,  who  were  accordingly  invited  into  the  country,  with 
what  results  the  world  is  familiar.  The  immediate  result  to  the 
cathedral  and  its  monasteries,  however,  was  that  Cerdic,  who 
remains  famous  m  English  history  as  the  founder  of  the  West 
Saxon  kingdom,  sweeping  down  upon  Hampshire  in  495  with 
a  force  of  Norsemen,  succeeded  at  once  in  gaining  a  footing 
in  the  country,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  of  defeating  the 
British  forces  and  ultimately  capturing  Winchester  with  great 
slaughter,  profaning  its  church,  and  turning  it  there  and  then  inta 
a  heathen  temple. 

The  name  of  the  city,  which  was  known  to  the  Britons  as  Caer 
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Gxvent,  to  the  RoniAns  as  V'eiita  Belgarum  (various  explanations  of 
which  names  are  given),  was  now  supplanted  by  a  Saxon  cognomen 
at  the  will  of  its  Saxon  conquerors.  By  them  it  was  called  Wint- 
anceaster  or  Winchester. 

Though  the  art  and  culture,  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
this  city — introduced  into  it  originally  by  the  Romans  and  main 
tained  by  early  British  princes  and  nobles — were  now  wholly  gone, 
Winchester  still  remained  the  chief  city  of  the  most  powerful  king 
in  the  island.  Accordingly,  Ccdric,  having  resolved  to  declare 
himself  monarch  of  the  western  kingdom  ir^  the  most  public  and 
solemn  manner,  assembled  his  chief  subjects  together  in  his  capital, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  crowned  (519)  with  the  usual  ceremonies 
of  his  nation,  in  the  new  temple  of  Tlior — late  the  cathedral  church. 

Before  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century,  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
island,  including  the  kingdom  of  which  Winchester  was  the  capital, 
had  received  the  Christian  faith.  The  apostle  of  the  West  Saxons 
arrived  at  Winchester,  at  King  Kincgil's  court,  in  635.  Miracles 
attended  the  divine  mission  of  St.  Birinus,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
Saxon  king  with  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  baptized. 
Ecclesiastical  activity  then  recommenced  throughout  the  little 
kingdom  and  throughout  the  country  generally,  for  the  new  mission 
was  now  being  freely  received  on  every  side.  Under  Kenewalk 
the  successor  of  Kinegil,  who,  after  a  turbulent  youth,  not  only 
became  a  Christian,  but  a  model  for  Christian  princes,  the  old  pro- 
faned cathedral  was  levelled  with  the  ground,  as  rendered  unfit  by 
the  desecration  of  the  Pagan  to  be  ever  again  used  in  Christian 
worship,  and  the  third  Christian  church  was  raised  on  its  site. 
.Suitable  houses  for  the  monks  and  canons  engaged  in  the  monastery 
of  the  cathedral  were  also  instituted,  and  the  whole  establishment 
endowed  with  all  the  lands  which  Kinegil  had  left  for  that  purpose, 
to  which  he  added  tlie  manors  of  Downton,  Alresford,  and  Worthy. 
The  cathedral  was  dedicated  by  St.  Birinus  in  648. 

In  871  the  city  was  taken  and  the  cathedral  sacked  by  the  Danes  ; 
but  was  soon  after  restored  by  the  great  Alfred,  who,  probably  born 
in  Winchester,  the  scat  of  his  royal  ancestors,  was  trained  as  a  child 
within  the  ancient  walls  of  its  cathedral,  under  the  watchful  care  of 
no  less  a  personage  than  St.  Swithin  himself,  then  bishop  of  this 
see.  Alfred  also  built  here  the  new  Minster,  as  a  place  of  burial 
and  royal  chantry  for  himself  and  his  family. 

Under  Edward  the  Confessor,  Queen  Emma,  his  mother,  was 
accused  of  being  accessory  to  the  death  of  her  own  son,  Alfred,  as 
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well  as  of  criminal  familiarity  with  Alwyn,  prelate  of  Winchester 
(1032).  The  Queen  wrote  letters  from  Whorwell  to  different  pre- 
lates insisting  upon  undergoing  the  proof,  so  usual  in  those  days, 
of  the  fiery  ordeal.  This  offer,  made  in  the  confidence  of  innocency, 
and  with  the  view  of  putting  an  end  for  ever  to  such  calumnies,  was 
at  length  accepted,  and  Queen  Emma  walked  over  nine  red-hot 
ploughshares,  which  were  placed  on  the  pavement  in  the  nave  of 
Winchester  Cathedral,  without  suffering  the  slightest  injury.  In 
memory  of  this  extraordinary  deliverance,  these  ploughshares  were 
buried  in  the  west  cloister  of  the  cathedral,  and  both  Emma  and 
Alwyn,  whose  name  had  been  so  maliciously  combined  with  hers, 
gave  each  of  them  nine  manors  to  the  church,  as  a  thanksgiving  for 
the  miraculous  justification  of  their  fair  fame.  But  this  story  docs 
not  conclude  with  the  acquittal  of  the  innocent — it  records  also  the 
punishment  of  the  guilty.  There  had  for  some  time  been  in  the 
mind  of  Edward  the  Confessor  a  suspicion  that  Earl  Godwin,  one 
of  his  chief  nobility,  and  the  person  who  had  in  the  first  instance 
accused  Queen  Emma  of  having  brought  about  the  death  of  her 
young  son,  was  himself  implicated  in  that  foul  transaction.  This 
impression  afterwards  became  conviction.  The  king  and  a  vast 
concourse  of  prelates  and  nobility  were  observing  the  festival  of 
Easter  at  the  royal  city  of  Winchester.  A  great  dinner  was 
toward,  and  it  happened  that  the  butler,  in  bringing  in  a  dish, 
slipped  with  it,  but  recovered  himself  by  making  adroit  use  of 
his  other  foot.  "  Thus  does  brother  assist  brother,"  exclaimed 
Earl  Godwin,  thinking  to  be  sportive  at  the  butler's  expense. 
"And  thus  might  I  have  been  now  assisted  by  my  Alfred,  if 
Earl  Godwin  had  not  prevented  it,"  answered  the  king,  in  a  tone 
of  great  severity ;  for  the  earl's  exclamation  had  recalled  to  his 
mind  the  suspicion  he  had  so  long  entertained  against  him  with 
respect  to  Prince  Alfred's  death.  Upon  this  the  earl,  holding  up 
the  morsel  which  he  was  about  to  eat,  pronounced  a  great  oath, 
and  in  the  name  of  God  said  that  the  morsel  might  choke  him  if  he 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  murder.  The  king  then  repeated  a 
short  prayer,  and  the  earl  putting  the  morsel  into  his  mouth 
attempted  to  swallow  it ;  but  his  efforts  are  in  vain,  it  sticks  fast 
in  his  throat,  immovable  upward  or  downward  :  his  respiration  fails, 
his  eyes  become  fixed,  his  countenance  and  his  whole  body  con- 
vulsed, and  in  a  minute  more  he  falls  dead  under  the  table.  Upon 
this  the  king,  seeing  divine  justice  manifested,  and  no  doubt  re- 
Oiembeiing  with  bitterness  th?  days  when  he  gave  a  willing  ear  tg 
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the  calumnies  spread  about  his  innocent  mother,  was  stirred  with 
indignation.  "  Carry  away  that  dog,"  cried  he  to  his  attendants, 
"  and  bury  him  in  the  high  road."  The  body,  however,  was  de- 
posited by  the  earl's  cousin  in  the  cathedral. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eleventh  century  the  English  exchanged 
the  Danish  for  the  Norman  yoke — much,  ultimately,  to  th^ir  own 
advantage.  But  the  arts,  accomplishments,  chivalric  sentiment 
and  general  civilization  which  the  barons  who  "  came  over  "  with 
the  Conqueror  introduced,  are  matters  which  cannot  be  noticed 
here,  except  as  these  were  brought  to  bear  on  the  architectural 
magnificence  and  on  the  history  and  traditions  of  the  cathedral 
under  consideration.  Winchester  continued  after  the  Conquest  to 
be  regarded  as  a  "  royal  city."  Here  the  king  "  wore  his  crown  " 
during  the  great  yearly  festivals,  and  here  a  number  of  the  early 
Norman  sovereigns  went  through  the  ceremony  of  coronation. 
Here  also  many  of  the  severe  and  oppressive  laws  and  restrictions 
affecting  the  nation  at  large,  were  first  planned  and  tried  by  the 
Normans.  It  was  in  this  city  that  William,  being  desirous  of  sup- 
pressing the  midnight  drinking-bouts  to  which  the  English  were  at 
that  time  so  much  addicted,  and  which  gave  them  so  many  oppor- 
tunities of  bewailing  Norman  oppression,  and  regretting  the  good 
old  days  when  Saxon  men  were  ruled  by  Saxon  monarchs,  enacted 
that  at  the  hour  of  eight  in  the  evening,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city 
and  of  the  country  generally,  should  extinguish  all  lights  and  fires 
in  their  houses,  and  not  rekindle  them  before  a  certain  hour  of  the 
following  day.  The  signal  for  this  extinction  of  fires  was  to  be 
the  ringing  of  the  bell,  the  curfew  bell,  the  chimes  of  which  have 
given  music  to  English  prose  and  have  rung  in  English  verse  for 
many  generations. 

In  1079  Bishop  Walkelin,  a  relation  of  and  chaplain  to  the 
Conqueror,  and  a  man  whose  genius  and  heart  were  equally  broad 
and  magnanimous,  undertook  at  his  own  sole  expense  to  rebuild 
the  cathedral  and  the  adjoining  monastery  from  the  ground,  in  a 
style  of  architecture  for  nobility  hitherto  unparalleled.  Only  a 
hundred  years  before  the  cathedral  had  been  newly  built ;  but  it 
had  suffered  from  Danish  barbarity  ;  and,  besides,  the  Normans 
with  their  much  higher  ideas  of  architecture  looked  upon  this  as 
upon  all  Saxon  buildings  with  contempt,  and  resolved  to  supplant 
them  whenever  possible  with  edifices  of  their  own.  In  the  course 
cf  this  work,  Walkelin  found  himself  distressed  for  timber,  and 
applying  to  the  Conqueror,  obtained  the  liberty  of  cutting  down  an4 
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c.irtying  away  as  much  timber  from  the  King's  forest  of  Hampinges, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester,  as  he  could  take  in  three  days. 
The  bishop  finding  that  his  consumption  of  wood  in  building  the 
new  cathedral  was  beyond  his  amplest  calculations,  collected  to- 
gether all  the  woodmen  he  could  get  in  the  country,  and  setting 
briskly  to  work  cut  down  every  individual  tree  of  which  the  forest 
consisted,  and  brought  all  away  within  the  prescribed  time.  The 
King,  passing  that  way  a  few  days  after,  turned  towards  the  place 
where  the  wood  of  Hampinges  had  stood— for  it  always  pleased 
him  to  gaze  upon  a  forest — but  was  struck  with  astonishment  to 
find  that  the  whole  wood  had  vanished  bodily — whisked  away  as 
by  the  waving  of  a  wizard's  wand.  "  Are  my  eyes  fascinated  ?'' 
cried  the  King;  "or  have  I  lost  my  senses?  For  certainly  I  thought 
I  had  a  beautiful  wood  here,  adjoining  to  Winchester."  Being  in- 
formed of  the  advantage  which  Walkelin  had  taken  of  the  per- 
mission granted  to  him,  the  King  was  at  first  mightily  incensed  and 
refused  to  see  the  bishop.  Walkelin,  however,  contrived  to  see  the 
King,  and,  falling  at  his  feet,  begged  to  be  forgiven  and  to  be  taken 
back  into  favour.  The  King,  who  knew  his  merit  and  sincerity, 
assented  to  the  request,  saying,  however,  "  Most  assuredly,  Walke- 
lin, I  was  too  liberal  in  my  grant,  and  you  too  exacting  in  the  use 
you  made  of  it." 

Meantime  the  cathedral  rose  apace,  and  after  the  lapse  of  eight 
years,  service  was  held  in  the  still  incomplete  building  for  the  first 
time.  This  was  in  the  reign  of  Rufus.  This  king  was  by  no  means 
so  generous  towards  the  church  as  his  father.  He  seized  all  the 
valuables  of  the  magnificently-appointed  cathedral,  and,  in  doing 
so,  broke  the  heart  of  Walkelin,  who  died  a  few  days  after, 
and  was  buried  in  the  nave  of  the  church  he  had  raised.  Two 
years  aftenvards  Rufus  met  his  own  death,  and  the  calamitous 
event  was  generally  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  mark  of  the  divine 
wrath  against  the  family  of  the  Conqueror.  Hunting  in  the  neigh- 
bouring forest  he  was  accidentally  shot  by  his  own  bow-bearer,  and 
falling,  died  on  the  spot.  The  next  day  the  royal  corpse  was 
brought  to  Winchester,  defiled  w  ith  blood  and  dirt,  and — oh,  the 
pride  of  kings  ! — in  no  more  stately  vehicle  than  a  charcoal  maker's 
cart  !  The  body  was  buried  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral,  "  many 
people  looking  on,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  but  few  grieving." 

With  the  history  of  the  stirring  adventures  of  Queen  Matilda, 
Q.'iughtcr  of  Malcolm  and  Margaret,  King  and  Queen  of  Scotland, 
and  wife  of  Henry  I.  of  England,  the  royal  city  of  Winchester  it 
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closely  inwoven.  Her  escape  from  the  Castle  of  Winchester  when 
besieged  there  by  King  Stephen,  the  usurper,  was  an  exploit  equally 
creditable  to  the  ingenuity  and  the  romantic  spirit  of  the  mother  of 
Henry  Plantagenet.  Here  in  1207  Henry  IV.,  "Henry  of  Win- 
chester," was  born,  and  many  of  the  years  of  his  minority  were  spent 
here.  He  was  the  last  king  that  used  the  city  as  a  place  of  what  might 
be  called  permanent  residence.  The  royal  residence  was  changed 
for  good  by  Edward  I.,  and  this,  with  the  calamity  that  bcfel  Win- 
chester when  sacked  by  De  Montfort  during  the  Barons'  War, 
brought  upon  the  city  a  withering  blight  from  which  it  never  re- 
covered. Up  to  this  time  the  trade  of  Winchester  had  rivalled 
that  of  London.  Its  great  annual  fair  held  on  the  hill  of  St.  Giles, 
was  the  rendezvous  of  all  the  traders  of  the  country,  and,  taking 
place  as  it  did  close  to  the  port  of  Southampton,  was  visited  by 
merchants  from  every  country  in  Europe.  So  famous  had  this  fair 
become,  that  for  several  centuries  it  was  unrivalled,  even  by  the  fair 
of  Beaucaire  in  Languedoc.  During  its  celebration  the  hill  of  St. 
Giles  was  divided  into  streets  of  booths,  which  were  named  after 
the  countries  and  districts  to  which  the  merchants  who  had  their 
stalls  there  belonged — thus  there  was  the  Street  of  the  Flemings,  the 
street  of  Limoges — of  Caen,  of  Genoa,  &c.  Winchester  was  the  great 
seat  of  the  cloth-weaving  trade  from  very  early  times,  and  from  1333 
to  1 363  it  was  the  staple  or  wool-mart  of  the  kingdom.  But  at  the 
latter  date  the  prosperity  of  the  city  had  begun  to  decline,  and 
Winchester  began  to  be  conscious  that  it  was  becoming  historical 
— had  had  its  day,  so  far,  at  least,  as  commercial  pre-eminence 
was  concerned. 

In  1366  a  notable  personage  rose  to  the  primacy  of  Winchester, 
and  took  into  his  hands  the  keeping  of  the  great  cathedral.  William 
de  Wykeham,  so  called  from  having  been  born  at  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Wickham,  of  a  father  cither  too  humble  to  claim  a 
surname  or  too  obscure  to  have  it  recorded,  was  indebted  for  his 
education  to  the  liberality  of  Nicholas  Uvedale,  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Wickham,  and  constable  of  Winchester  Castle.  As  a  student 
he  was  distinguished  for  diligence  and  piety.  He  was  especially 
expert  in  mathematical  science,  and  having  been  taken  into  the 
service  of  Uvedale,  his  patron,  he  first  turned  his  mathematical 
and  constructive  abilities  to  account  by  carrying  out  successfully 
the  alterations  and  repairs  of  Winchester  Castle.  Recommended 
to  the  notice  of  Edward  III.,  he  was  appointed  King's  surveyor  of 
works,  and  carried  out  buildings  or  repairs  at  many  great  castles, 
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including  those  of  Dover,  Queenborough,  and  Windsor.  He 
afterwards  rose  to  be  successively  Secretary  of  State,  Keeper  of  the 
Privy  Seal,  Chancellor — in  short  the  King's  chief  counsellor  in  all 
public  affairs.  He  built  and  endowed  two  famous  colleges  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford  respectively  ;  rebuilt  the  grand  nave  of 
Winchester — an  admirable  work  ;  and  after  a  life  spent  in  good 
works  he  died  in  1404,  and  was  buried  in  a  chantry  which  he  had  built 
for  the  purpose,  and  which,  for  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship,  is 
unsurpassed  by  his  finest  achievements  as  an  architect.  The  sides 
of  the  tomb  are  covered  with  trefoil  arches  andcrocketed  spandrels, 
and  emblazoned  with  mitres  and  with  the  armorial  shields  of  the 
bishop  they  commemorate.  The  image  that  rests  above  the  tomb 
is  specially  remarkable  for  beauty  of  execution  in  face  as  well  as 
figure.  At  his  feet  are  seated  three  quaint  little  figures  of  monks 
in  a  praying  attitude.  These  are  said  to  represent  three  favourite 
friars. 

With  William  of  Wykeham  a  certain  glow  of  glory  passed  away 
from  Winchester.  In  himself  he  was  ton  great,  and  his  courtly  sur- 
roundings were  too  noteworthy,  for  his  absence  not  to  be  felt  after 
he  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb  which  he  had  prepared  as  his  last 
resting-place.  Winchester,  however,  had  still  its  attractions  and 
still  received  numerous  royal  visits.  In  its  cathedral  was  solemnized 
the  marriage  of  Henry  IV.  with  the  Queen  of  Navarre,  Duchess  of 
Brittany,  in  1403.  Henry  V.,  before  his  departure  for  Agincourt, 
here  received  the  French  Ambassadors,  and  feasted  them  in  the 
castle  in  1415.  Here,  in  1487  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.  and 
Elizabeth  of  York,  was  born  ;  and  here,  conferring  on  matters  of 
high  import,  and  viewing  together  the  antiquities  of  this  renewed  city, 
a  week  was  spent  in  companionship  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
and  our  own  Henry  VI II. — a  name  which  brings  us  to  a  momentous 
crisis  in  the  history  of  our  famous  cathedral. 

Upon  the  death  of  Bishop  Fox,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
"  it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  this  bishopric  would  fall  into  no  other 
hands  than  those  of  the  great  and  mighty  cardinal  who  then  en- 
grossed all  the  royal  favour,  and  a  great  part  of  the  royal  benefits 
and  richest  church  livings."  Wolsey  was  accordingly  formally 
installed  in  the  see  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1529.  Before, 
however,  Wolsey  could  enter  on  this  most  remunerative  see,  he 
was  compelled  to  resign  office  as  head  of  the  church  of  Durham, 
and  the  recipient  of  its  revenues.  These  revenues  the  King  thought 
proper  to  bestow  on  another  kind  of  favourite-  Anne  Boleyn,  to 
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wit,  maid  of  honour  to  his  wife  Kathcrine  of  Arragon.  Heni7's 
intense  admiration  of  Anne  awoke  his  conscience  to  a  suspicion  o» 
the  legality  or  validity  of  his  marriage  with  Katherine.  He  sough 
a  divorce  from  Pope  Clement  VII.  Wolsey  was  employed  to 
negotiate,  but  matters  not  being  conducted  with  the  activity  which 
the  heat  of  Henry's  passion  demanded,  he  turned  round  upon  the 
slow  churchman  and  determined  on  revenge.  His  first  victim  was 
the  new  Bishop  of  Winchester.  His  fate  is  a  matter  of  history 
unconnected  with  our  cathedral. 

A  new  chapter  in  the  history  of  England  now  begins,  and 
incidents  and  measures  come  with  a  rush.  An  act  is  passed  by 
avaricious  and  extravagant  Henry,  and  his  obsequious  Parliament,, 
discharging  the  King  from  the  payment  of  the  several  sums  of 
money  which  had  been  lent  to  him  by  his  subjects.  Directing  next 
his  attention  to  churchmen,  Henry,  in  his  usual  impetuous  way, 
simply  abolished  them,  there  and  then.  The  spiritual  supremacy 
of  the  Pope  was  renounced,  and  the  King  of  England  declared  head 
of  the  Church  in  England. 

These  sudden,  sweeping,  and  subversive  measures,  so  potent  in 
influencing  the  future  history  of  England  and  of  the  world,  had  theit 
real  source  and  spring,  not  in  Henry's  religious  convictions,  or 
in  those  of  his  subjects,  but  in  his  own  lasciviousness  and  avarice. 
The  affair  of  the  divorce  of  Queen  Katherine  erected  the  bridge 
over  which  the  King  walked  to  the  religious  supremacy  of  his  realm, 
and  the  business  of  the  supremacy  of  the  King  led  naturally  to  the 
suppression  of  the  religious  houses.  "The  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,"  says  Collier,  "  was  thought  the  easiest  way  of  fur- 
nishing the  exchequer."  This  measure  produced  the  most  momen- 
tous and  lamentable  results amongthereligioushouses  of  Winchester. 
An  Act  of  Parliament  was  forthwith  passed  by  which  all  monasteries 
whose  yearly  revenues  did  not  amount  to  the  sum  of  200/.  were  to 
be  dissolved  and  their  revenues  diverted  into  the  King's  exchequer. 
The  greater  religious  houses  were  not  touched  by  this  first  tentative 
Act,  in  the  preamble  of  which,  indeed,  such  houses  are  spoken  ol 
with  the  utmost  reverence  and  respect,  as  "  divers  and  great  solemn 
monasteries  in  this  realm,  wherein,  thanks  be  to  God,  religion  is 
well  kept  up  and  observed."  By  the  passing  of  the  Act  referred  to 
five  of  the  minor  religious  establishments  in  Winchester  were  sup- 
pressed. But  this  measure,  ostensibly  final,  was  really  only  preli- 
minary. Cromwell,  formerly  the  servant  and  now  the  successor  of 
Wolsey,  undertook  that  all  the  abbeys  and  other  great  monasteries 
should  at  once  make  a  voluntary  surrender  of  their  lands  and  pos 
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sessions  Into  the  Kiiifj's  hands.  Tliis  measure  was  forthwith  carried 
out.  The  fatal  eflects  of  this  clianj;e  were  nowhere  more  sensibly 
felt  than  at  Winchester.  Fallen  from  all  its  wealth  and  grandeur 
as  a  royal  and  commercial  city,  the  number  and  splendour  of  its 
conventual  establishments  still  maintained  it  in  considerable  con- 
sequence, trade,  and  external  appearance.  Since  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Winchester  has  shown  no  more  than  the  skeleton  of 
its  former  state. 

The  progress  of  Winchester  towards  decay  was  accelerated  by 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1558  and  her  assumption  of  ecclesias-  " 
tical  supremacy.  This  progress  downwards  continued  throughout 
the  whole  reign  of  the  Virgin  Queen,  and  was  only  interrupted  for 
a  brief  space  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  By  this  monarch's 
orders  the  church  was  repaired  and  redecorated,  furnished  with 
plate,  hangings,  and  with  the  miscellaneous  paraphernalia  requisite 
to  the  proper  performance  of  religious  service  ;  and  while  these 
decorations  and  alterations  were  being  carried  on,  the  ancient 
cathedral  was  visited  by  Charles  and  his  queen,  Henrietta  Maria. 
It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  arms  of  the  royal  pair,  in  stained 
glass,  were  put  up  in  the  hall  of  the  Deanery,  where  they  are  still  to 
be  seen. 

It  may  have  been  the  kindness  shown  by  Charles  that,  when  the 
revolution  broke  out,  induced  Winchester  to  take  side  with  the  King, 
and  to  incur  the  penalty  that  has  usually  overtaken  the  adherents  of 
the  Stuarts — partial  if  not  entire  ruin.  Sir  William  Waller,  the  par- 
liamentary general,  made  himself  master  of  Winchester  in  1642,  and 
in  1644  his  soldiers  entering  the  cathedral  proceeded  to  wreak  upon 
it  an  insatiable  vengeance.  "  The  monuments  of  the  dead  were 
defaced,  the  bones  of  kings  and  bishops  thrown  about  the  church, 
the  two  famous  brazen  statues  of  the  kings  Charles  and  James, 
erected  at  the  entrance  into  the  chcir,  pulled  down,  the  communion- 
plate,  books,  hangings,  cushions,  sci;:cd  upon  and  made  away  with, 
the  church  vestments  put  on  by  the  Iicathcnish  soldiers,  riding  in 
that  posture  in  derision  .about  the  streets,  some  scornfully  singing 
pieces  of  the  common  prayer,  whilst  others  tooted  upon  broken 
pieces  of  the  organ.  The  stories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
curiously  beautified  with  colours  and  cut  out  in  carved  work,  were 
utterly  destroyed,  and  of  the  brass  torn  from  violated  monuments 
might  have  been  built  a  house  as  strong  as  the  brazen  towers  in  old 
romances." 

In  1645  Oliver  Cromwell  was  deputed  to  reduce  the  city  and 
castle  of  Winchester,  before  the  walls  of  which  he  punctually  ap- 
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pearcd  on  the  28th  September.  He  executed  his  commission  with 
his  wonted  rapidity  and  success.  The  town  capitulated  after  the 
siege  of  a  week.  Four  years  later  Charles  I.  passed  through  Win- 
chester on  the  way  to  his  trial  and  his  doom. 

After  the  Restoration  Winchester  recovered  its  dignity  as  a 
bishopric.  The  cathedral  chapter  was  now  restored  ;  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  kings  and  bishops  which  had  been  profaned  and 
scattered  about  by  the  enthusiastic  if  not  fanatical  Puritans,  were 
carefully  gathered  together  and  placed  in  two  mortuary  chests. 
The  chests  are  carved,  gilt,  and  surmounted  with  crowns,  with  the 
names  and  epitaphs  in  Latin  verse  and  black  letters  inscribed  upon 
ihem.  The  royal  remains  thus  preserved  are  those  of  Kinegils  ; 
Ethelwolf,  the  father  of  Alfred  Kenclph  ;  Egbert;  Rufus  ;  Queen 
Emma  ;  and  Edred,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
There  are  also  the  remains  of  bishops  Wina  and  Alwin.  The 
broken  windows  and  defaced  ornaments  of  the  cathedral  were 
repaired  ;  the  statues  of  James  and  Charles  were  replaced  in  their 
niches ;  the  chancel  was  again  raised  and  inclosed  with  a  rich, 
well-carved  balustrade,  and  the  altar  table  was  restored  to  its  former 
position.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  the  cathedral  was  still  further 
embellished.  The  altar-screen  in  particular  was  charged  with 
those  numerous  Grecian  vases,  which  now  incongruously  fill  the 
Gothic  niches  where  previously  had  stood  the  statues  of  saints  and 
apostles.  An  episcopal  throne,  elegant  in  itself,  but  also  incongruous 
in  itself,  as  being  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  therefore  out  of 
artistic  harmony  with  the  Gothic  style  of  its  surroundings,  was 
raised  in  the  choir. 

The  history  of  Winchester  Cathedral  has  now  been  traced  down 
to  the  period  at  which  the  history  of  an  old  monastic  house  naturally 
ends — namely,  first  to  the  period  of  the  suppression  of  religious 
houses  strictly  so  called,  and  subsequently  to  their  conversion  into 
churches  of  the  established  ritual,  and  of  their  restoration  and 
alteration  to  suit  the  service  of  the  Church  as  performed  in  our  own 
times.  What  remains  now  to  be  done  is  to  cast  a  rapid  glance  at 
this  antique  cathedral  as  it  exists  at  the  present  day. 

The  visitor  to  Winchester  Cathedral  should  by  all  means  enter 
the  building  by  the  great  western  door.  The  length  of  this  cathe- 
dral being  greater  than  that  of  any  other  in  England,  the  view 
obtained,  looking  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity,  is  un- 
usually grand  and  impressive.  The  eye  ranges  along  the  long- 
drawn  nave  to  the  eastern  window,  glowing  with  all  the  colours  of 
enamelling,  down  the  magnificent  forest  of  piers  and  clustered 
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pillars,  or  rises  to  the  lofty  vault,  fretted  with  tracery  infinitely 
various,  intricate,  and  beautiful,  or  is  lost  amid  the  shrines  and 
chantries  and  tombs,  with  their  splendidly  carved  canopies  and 
luxurious  ornaments.  The  nave  presents  to  us  one  of  the  most 
curious  instances  of  transformation  from  one  style  of  architecture 
to  another  that  has  been  preserved  to  us  ;  for  although  at  present 
it  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  elaborate  Gothic  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries,  yet  it  is,  in  its  heart  and  core,  the  original 
Norman  building  of  Walkelin,  over  whose  ponderous  pillars  and 
arches  more  recent  architects  'have  drawn  a  Gothic  casing.  This 
nave  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  England.  The  Chantry  of 
William  of  Wykeham  is  one  of  the  best  remaining  specimens  of  a 
fourteenth  century  monument.  Among  the  other  chantries  those 
of  the  successive  bishops  of  the  cathedral  are  especially  to  be  noted 
as  beautiful  specimens  of  monumental  architecture.  The  old  font 
is  a  heavy  square  mass  of  dark  marble,  supported  on  one  massive 
central  and  four  corner  pillars,  and  ornamented  with  carvings  of 
doves  and  quaint  human  figures.  Turning  toward  the  altar,  we 
behold  "  a  magnificent  screen  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
in  stone,  which  this  or  any  other  nation  can  exhibit."  The  canopies 
and  lacework,  so  exquisitely  delicate  are  they,  fill  one  with  wondei 
and  delight.  Its  niches  were  formerly  filled  with  statues,  destroyed 
at  the  Reformation. 

Of  the  exterior,  the  western  and  by  far  the  most  imposing  part  of 
the  edifice  was  built  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
builders  being  Bishops  Edington  and  Wykeham.  Massiveness  and 
simplicity  are  the  most  striking  features  of  this  part  of  the  cathe- 
dral ;  and  there  is  an  air  of  duration  in  them  which  is  not  expressed 
by  those  gaudy  buildings  in  which  the  parts  have  the  appearance 
of  supporting  each  other. 

The  general  impressions  produced  by  a  visit  to  this  cathedral 
are  profound  and  lasting.  How  many  generations  of  men  have  been 
gathered  to  the  dust  since  it  was  a  place  of  Christian  worship  !  The 
path  to  its  altar  has  been,  so  to  speak,  the  pathway  to  the  other 
world  for  thousands  of  men  for  a  thousand  years.  And  though  in 
this  long  tale  of  life  and  death  the  building  itself  has  undergone 
many  vicissitudes,  there  is  still  in  the  aspect  of  the  structure  an  air 
of  endurance  not  anywhere  to  be  matched  in  England.  Simple, 
massive,  and  without  even  a  crumbling  stone — peaceful  in  itself,  and 
producing  peace  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  its  beholder — it  stands  an 
emblem  of  that  faith  which  ought  never  to  fail  until  it  matures  in 
the  full  fruition  of  everlasting  glory. 
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Dorchester  Castle  and  Priory. 

Dorclicstcr  is  a  town  of  great  antiquity;  tessellated  pavements, 
Roman  urns,  and  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Vespasian,  Constantine,  and 
other  Roman  Emperors,  having  been  dug  up  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Placed  on  the  Icknield  Street,  it  must  have  been  of  some  importance 
m  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  two  Mints  were  established  here  by  King 
Athelstan.  The  town  was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  1613.  It  was 
strongly  fortified  and  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall  when  in  possession 
of  tiie  Romans  ;  and  the  site  where  an  ancient  Castle  stood  is  still  called 
Castle  Green.  The  fortress  itself  was  totally  demolished,  and  a  Priory 
for  Franciscan  monks  was  constructed  near  the  site  of  the  old  Castle 
out  of  the  materials  by  one  of  the  Chidlock  family,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  church  of  the  Priory  was  pulled  down  at  the 
Reformation.  In  Holy  Trinity  churchyard  was  buried  Dr.  'William 
Cumming,  physician  and  antiquary,  1788.  He  was  placed  in  the 
churchyard,  rather  than  in  the  church,  at  his  own  desire,  "  lest  lie  who 
Studied  whilst  living  to  promote  the  health  of  his  feliow-citi/.ens  should 
prove  detrimental  to  it  when  dead." 

Many  severe  battles  were  fought  near  Dorchester,  between  the  King's 
and  the  Parliamentary  forces,  during  the  Civil  ^^'■ar.  At  the  Assizes 
held  here  on  the  3rd  of  September,  i68.''„  by  Judre  Jeffries  and  four 
otherjudges,  out  of  tiiirty  persons  tried  on  a  charge  of  being  implicated 
in  Moiunouth's  rebellion,  twenty  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to 
death.  The  following  day  222  persons  pleaded  guilty,  and  eighty 
were  ordered  for  execution.  John  Tutchin.  who  wrote  the  Obser- 
vator,  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  was  sentenced  to  be  whipped  in  eviry 
town  in  the  county  once  a  year,  but  on  his  pi-tition  to  be  hanged  ;\s 
a  mitigation  of  his  punishment,  he  was  reprieved  and  subsequently 
pardoned. 

The  Abbey  of  Cerne. 

The  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Cerne,  in  Dorset,  was  founded  in  987, 
by  Aihner,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  or  rath?r  rpfounded :  lor  it  i3  said  to 
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have  owed  its  origin  to  St.  Augustine,  the  apostle  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Here  was  buried  St.  Edwold,  brother  of  King  Edmund  the  Martyr; 
here  Canute  committed  one  of  his  many  robberies ;  and  here  the  famous 
Cardinal  Morton  once  lived  as  a  simple  monk. 

Only  a  few  loose  fragments  of  this  once  magnificent  Abbey  Church 
remain,  from  time  to  time  dug  up  on  the  site;  among  which  is  the 
small  figure,  of  fifteen  century  date,  executetl  in  Ham  Hill  stone. 
From  the  crown  or  coronet  on  the  brow,  it  would  seem  to  represent  a 
royal  or  noble  lady  who  held  the  office  of  Abbess,  for  she  appears  in 
poiitificalibus,  bearing  the  staff  in  her  right  hand,  and  supporting  a  book 
in  her  left.  Over  the  head  is  placed  a  hood,  round  the  neck  and  chin 
a  wimple  or  barbe,  and  she  wears  a  long  gown  with  ample  sleeves. 
We  rarely  meet  with  an  abbess  equippetl  in  official  habit ;  but  another 
and  later  instance  occurs  in  the  brass  of  Isabel  Hervey,  at  Elstow,  l^ed- 
fordshire.  Quantities  of  encaustic  tiles  are  met  with,  mostly  of  Per- 
pendicular date  ;  among  which  is  one  with  a  stag  in  a  forest,  chased  by 
a  hound. 

In  removing  the  wall  of  a  pond  formed  on  the  line  of  the  little 
stream  which  flows  from  St.  Augustine's  well,  five  stones  were  found, 
which  were  fi-agments  of  a  most  beautiful  tomb  of  an  abbot.  The 
material  was  Purbeck  marble ;  and  the  date,  the  very  best  period  ot 
Decorated  architecture.  The  effigy  is  sadly  ruined,  yet  enough  remains 
to  show  an  individuality  of  features ;  that  the  right  hand  held  the 
abbatical  staff,  and  the  left  a  book.  The  folds  of  the  dress  had  all  the 
delicacy  and  grace  of  Greek  art,  or  "  water-drapery."  There  are  also 
preserved  at  Cerne  Church  the  fragments  of  a  leaden  chalice  and  paten, 
found  in  the  grave  of  an  ecclesiastic  belonging  to  the  Abbey. 

All  that  remains  of  the  Abbey  is  a  stately,  large,  stjuarc,  embattled 
tower,  or  gatehouse,  now  much  dilapidated.  There  is  also  an  ancient 
bridge,  once  an  appendage  of  the  Abbey.  A  mansion,  called  the 
Abbey  House,  was  chielly  built  from  the  ruins  of  the  Abbey,  and 
contains  incorporated  in  it  some  remains  of  the  more  ancient  Abbey 
House,  built  by  Abbot  Vanne,  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  parish 
church  was  built  by  one  of  the  late  Abbots,  for  the  use  of  the  parish- 
ioners. Several  beautiful  overflowing  wells  still  remain,  probably  the 
work  of  the  Abbots,  drawing  their  sources  through  subterranean 
channels  from  the  spring  of  St.  Augustine. 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Trendle  Hill,  near  the  town,  is  the  outline 
of  a  remarkable  figure  of  a  man  bearing  a  club,  cut  into  the  chalk  ;  the 
height  of  the  figure  is  about  180  feet;  the  outlines  arc  about  2  feet  broad. 
There  are  various  traditional  and  conjectural  statements  respecting  ll>e 
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origin  of  this  figure.  It  is  repaired  by  the  townspeople  once  in  seven 
years.  One  of  the  traditions  is  that  the  giant,  after  eating  some  sheep, 
laid  himself  down  on  the  hill  to  enjoy  his  siesta,  and  was  pinioned  by 
the  inhabitants,  who  took  his  dimensions  that  way !  On  the  south 
point  of  the  hill,  over  the  giant's  head,  has  been  an  ancient  fortification, 
and  on  the  north  point  a  baiTow.  There  are  several  baiTows  on  the 
surrounding  hills. 


Wimborne  Minster. 

Wimbome  Minster,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  eastern  part  of  Dorset- 
shire, is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  called  Vindogladia; 
by  the  Saxons,  Vinburnam.  A  Nunnery  was  established  here  in  the 
beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  by  the  sister  of  Ina,  King  of  the  West 
Saxons,  upon  the  site  of  which  the  present  Minster,  or  Collegiate 
Church  was  built.  The  Nunnery  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  when 
the  establishment  was  converted  into  a  college  of  secular  canons,  which 
continued  to  exist  until  the  Dissolution.  Some  of  the  lands  were  set 
apart  by  Queen  Elizabeth  towards  the  support  of  the  Granmiar 
School,  originally  founded  by  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  mother  of 
Henry  VII.,  in  1497,  though  now  called  after  Queen  Elizabeth. 

A  strange  accident  is  recorded  to  have  happened  unto  this  Church 
in  the  year  1 600,  when  the  choir,  being  full  of  people,  and  the  streets, 
by  reason  of  the  market,  a  sudden  mist  arose,  all  the  spire,  of  very 
great  height,  was  strangely  cast  down  ;  the  stones  battered  all  the  lead, 
and  broke  much  of  the  timber  in  the  roof  of  the  Church,  yet  without 
any  hurt  to  the  people;  but  the  whole  was  repaired  about  16 10,  with 
the  Church  revenues,  "  for  sacrilege  hath  not  yet  swept  away  all,  being 
assisted  by  Sir  John  Hanham,  a  neighbour  gentleman,  who  enjoyed 
the  revenues  of  the  Church,  and  hath  done  commendable  to  converte 
parte  of  it  to  its  former  use." 

Parts  of  the  Minster  were  built  soon  after  the  Conquest.  It  is  a 
cruciform  structure,  108  feet  in  length.  It  once  contained  ten  altars 
of  alabaster  and  other  costly  materials;  the  high  altar  was  particularly 
splendid.  There  are  two  quadrangular  towers,  one  at  the  west  end, 
and  the  other,  once  surmounted  by  a  very  lofty  spire,  at  the  inter- 
section  of  the  cross.  The  whole  edifice  is  particularly  deserving  of 
notice. 

In  this  Minster  was  buried  King  Ethelred,  the  brother  of  Alfied, 
who  was  slain  in  an  engagement  with  the  Danes,  in  872.    Among  th« 
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relics  preserved  here  before  the  Reformation,  were  pieces  of  Our  Lord's 
manger,  robe,  and  cross ;  some  of  the  hairs  of  his  beard,  and  a  thorn 
of  his  crown ;  the  blood  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket ;  and  part  of  St. 
Agatha's  thigh. 

The  royal  burial  places  are  very  interesting.  Aldhelm,  one  of  the 
brightest  lights  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  consecrated  first  Bishop  of 
Sherborne,  c.  705 ;  King  Beortric  was  buried  at  Wareham,  c.  784 ; 
the  elder  brothers  of  King  Alfred,  Kings  Ethclbald  and  Ethelbert,  were 
buried  at  Sherborne ;  and  Ethelred,  the  next  brother  and  successor, 
at  Wimbome — King  Cenwalh,  who  died  a.d.  672,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  benefactor  to  Sherborne.  Cuthburh,  sister  to  King  Ina,  built 
the  Monastery  at  Wimborne,  A.D.  718.  King  Alfred  founded  the 
Benedictine  Nunnery  at  Shaftesbury,  c.  888  ;  King  Athelstan,  the  Bene- 
dictine Monastery  at  Milton  about  933 ;  Ethelmar,  Earl  of  Devon, 
that  at  Cerne,  c.  987  ;  and  Ore,  the  House-carle  (or  ^conomus)  of 
King  Canute,  that  at  Abbotsbury,  c.  1026. 

In  the  south  aisle,  beneath  an  arch,  is  a  raised  coffin  of  painted 
marble,  which  enshrines  the  ashes  of  one  Ettrick,  the  first  Recorder  of 
Poole,  an  eccentric  old  gentleman,  who  was  fully  persuaded  that  he 
should  die  in  1 691,  and  accordingly  procured  his  tomb  to  be  made, 
and  had  the  date  cut  thereon,  as  may  be  plainly  seen,  the  same  being 
altered  to  1717,  in  which  year  he  died  and  was  buried.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  placed  here  by  his  heirs,  because  in  his  lifetime,  being 
offended  with  the  inhabitants  of  Wimborne,  he  had  made  many  solemn 
protestations  that  he  would  never  be  buried  either  in  the  church  or 
churchyard. 

There  was  also  a  Castle  at  Wimborne,  which,  after  the  death  of 
Alfred,  and  Edward  his  son  had  succeeded  to  the  kingdom,  Ethelwald 
the  atheling  seized,  together  with  the  Castle  at  Twineham  (Christ- 
church),  without  leave  of  the  King  and  of  his  witan.  "  Then  rode  the 
King  with  his  forces  until  he  encamped  at  Badbury,  near  Wimborne; 
and  Ethelwald  sat  within  the  vill,  with  the  men  who  had  submitted  to 
him ;  and  he  had  obstructed  all  the  approaches  towards  him,  and  said 
that  he  would  do  one  of  two  things — or  there  live,  or  there  die.  But 
notwithstanding  that,  he  stole  away  by  night,  and  sought  the  army  in 
Northumbria ;  and  they  received  him  for  their  King,  and  became 
obedient  to  him.  And  the  King  commanded  that  he  should  be  ridden 
after ;  but  they  were  unable  to  overtake  him.  They  then  beset  the 
woman  whom  he  had  before  taken,  without  the  King's  leave,  and 
against  the  Bishop's  command  ;  for  she  had  been  previously  consecrated 
a  nun."   {Jhe  An^lo-Saxon  Chronicle.')    It  is  implied  that  she  had  eloped 
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witli  Ethelwakl  out  of  her  convent.  This  lady,  who  followed  her 
husband,  was  pursued  with  equal  pertinacity  by  Edward,  but  she  also 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape. 


Winbourne  St.  Giles,  and  the  Shaftesbury  Family. 

Down  in  the  "garden  of  England,"  Dorsetshire,  there  winds  a 
little  stream  called  the  Allen,  once  called  the  Elain,  or  Fawn,  on  the 
banks  of  which  stream  stands  St.  Giles,  in  the  parish  of  ^^'inbourne 
St.  Giles,  Upwinbourne,  Upwinbourne  Malmaynes,  or  Upwinbourne 
Plecy — Upwinbourne,  in  contra-distinction  to  Winbourne  itself,  which 
lies  lower — Upwinbourne  Malmaynes,  because,  long  long  ago,  when 
Edward  I.  was  King,  the  house  and  estate  belonged  to  the  Malmaines, 
of  whom,  however,  nothing  is  recorded,  save  that  they  came  from 
Hampshire — Upwinbourne  Plecy,  because  still  in  the  days  of  Edward  I. 
it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Robert  de  Plecy,  a  near  relative  of  the 
Earl  of  Warwick — Winbourne  St.  Giles,  after  the  Plecy  family  had 
dwindled  down  to 

' '  One  fair  daughter,  and  no  more, " 

who  gave  her  hand  and  fortune  to  a  Cornish  gentleman  of  the  name  o 
Hamelyn.  It  was  a  female  descendant  again  who  brought  this  estate 
into  the  family  of  its  present  owners,  for  Egidia  Hamelyn,  after  having 
manicd  a  husband  of  the  name  of  Thame  or  Tame,  whom  she  sur- 
vived, made  the  second  venture  with  Robert  Ashley,  a  Wiltshire  gen- 
tleman. By  him  she  had  three  children,  when  he  too  died.  This  lady 
appears  to  have  been  nothing  daunted,  however,  in  her  matrimonial 
career,  for  she  returned  again  to  the  old  stock,  and  took  as  a  third 
husband  a  second  Thame,  whose  Christian  name  was  Thomas.  The 
chiidnn  of  her  second  husband  increased  and  multiplied,  and  their 
family  tree  has  spread  into  two  branches,  one  boasting  amongst  its 
historic  names  James  Harris,  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury  ;  and  the  other 
Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  in  whose  family 
the  ancient  manor-house  and  park  of  Winbourne  St.  Giles  at  present 
remain.  This  manor-house  is  interesting  more  from  its  age  and  the 
great  names  with  which  it  has  been  connected,  than  from  any  beauty  or 
merit  of  its  own.  The  walls  of  this  "  parallelogram  in  three  parts,"  as 
it  is  described  in  the  County  History,  are  ornamented  only  by  cheerless 
rows  of  monotonous  windows,  and  a  coating  of  Roman  cement.  The 
angles  are  strengthened  by  massive  quoins  of  the  same  material,  and  a 
long  line  of  battlcmented  roofs  protects  it  from  any  attempted  siege  on 
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the  part  of  the  cawing  rooks  in  the  neighbouring  trees..  The  water, 
however,  whether  arranged  by  nature  or  art,  is  excellent,  tumbling  over 
little  falls,  winding  through  narrow  passes  into  deep-shaded  dells,  where 
it  looks  dark  as  night,  yet  clear  as  crystal,  and  spreading  into  a  miniature 
lake  in  front  of  the  house,  where  the  teal  and  widgeon  and  wild-duck 
flock  as  unconcerned  as  though  the  wild  moor  still  surrounded  tl.cm, 
and  not  the  shade  even  of  a  Malmaines,  a  Plecy,  or  a  Shaftesbury  had 
ever  wandered  on  the  bank.  Girting  the  park  there  is  a  double  belt  of 
pine-trees,  tall  and  solemn ;  and  between  them  a  wide  walk  or  drive, 
carpeted  with  thick  soft  turf.  This  delicious  monotony  is,  they  say, 
ten  miles  long.  Before  entering  the  house  there  is  one  more  object 
which  remains  to  be  noticed,  and  that  is  the  "  grotto."  It  is  said  to  be 
the  finest  in  England,  and  to  have  cost  10,000/. ;  to  be  composed  of, 
goodness  knows  how  many  million  shells  ;  and  to  have  taken  two  years 
to  construct,  during  which  time  no  one  saw  it  save  one  man,  who  was 
employed  to  assist  in  the  work ;  and  the  Countess  of  Shaftesbury,  who 
conceived  the  glorious  idea.  A  greater  service  to  Englishmen  has 
been  given  by  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  first  bringing  to  Winbourne  St. 
Giles  cabbages  from  Holland  in  the  year  1628. 

There  was  business  and  bustle  here  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  of 
Charles  I.,  during  which  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper,  played  so  conspicuous  and  varied  a  part;  first,  when 
attempting  a  reconciliation  scheme  between  the  King  and  the  people  by 
a  system  of  mutual  concession,  which  was  frustrated  at  the  outset  by 
those  about  him,  as  indeed  it  would  have  been  at  the  conclusion,  by 
the  falseness  of  one  of  the  contracting  parties.  St.  Giles  was  gay  with 
bright  colours  and  cavalier  feathers  then,  ^^'hen  the  Clubmen  were 
associated  (a  soil  of  armed  neutral  body  to  repress  the  excesses  of 
either  side),  soldiers  paced  its  halls,  where  ladies  and  carpet  knights  had 
stood  before  ;  and  they,  in  their  turn,  shifted  with  the  changing  fortunes 
of  its  master,  and  gave  place  to  the  lank  looks  and  sober  garb  of  the 
Puritans.  Courted  by  both  parties,  and  mistrusted  by  both  parties, 
placed  in  high  commands,  and  disgraced,  by  both  parties,  Sir  Anthony 
Ashley  Cooper  seems  yet  to  have  been  more  consistent  than  the  times 
in  which  he  lived.  He  is  said  to  have  been  inordinately  ambitious ; 
but  there  is  generally  a  system  in  ambitfon,  and  there  was  but  little  in 
the  career  of  this  man.  Now  in  the  King's  confidence  and  of  his 
party ;  now  passing  over  to  that  of  the  Parliament,  but  yet  refusing  to 
bring  the  secrets  of  the  other  side  over  with  him  ;  now  fighting  at  the 
head  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  his  own  county  on  the  popular  side; 
now  assisting  the  Rcstoraticn,  and  finally  takirig  his  place  as  Lord 
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Chancellor  under  the  new  regime ;  and  this  not  for  long — he  and  a 
Court  so  corrupt  could  not  be  friends,  so  that  his  last  public  appear- 
ance is  at  his  trial  on  a  groundless  charge  of  high  treason,  and  then  he 
retires  to  Holland  to  die.  His  portrait  is  herein  his  Chancellor's  robes. 
There  are  two  portraits  by  Lely  of  the  second  Earl  and  Countess,  the 
lady  with  that  decolie,  degage  air,  peculiar  to  that  age  and  painter ; 
two  large  landscajies  by  Salvator  Rosa,  and  many  smaller  pictures  of 
more  or  less  merit.  In  the  library  there  is  a  portrait  of  old  Henry 
Hastings,  related  to  the  Earls  of  Huntingdon,  with  a  sketch  of  his 
character,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  first  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury. There  is  a  portrait,  too,  of  a  Countess  of  1854,  more  beautiful 
by  far  than  that  Dorothy  of  1684,  and  with  a  grace  and  lady-like  air 
which  ought  to  put  that  bold  person  to  the  blush.  A  chimney-piece, 
a  ceiling,  and  a  doorway  by  Iiiigo  Jones,  complete  the  artistic 
embellishments  of  the  place. — Abridged  from  a  Communkat'wn  to  the 
BiulJer. 

Shaftesbury  Nunnery,  and  Prize  Byzant. 

Shaftesbury  is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Britons, 
and  to  have  been  called  by  them  Caer  Palladwr.  Drayton  speaks  of 
Mount  Pallador  as  though  it  were  the  name  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
town  stands.  Roman  coins  have  been  found  here.  Alfred  restored 
Shaftesbury  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  An  ancient  in- 
scription on  a  stone  removed  from  the  ruins  of  a  religious  house,  and 
mentioned  by  William  of  Malmesbury,  led  (Camden  and  others  to 
ascribe  to  Alfred  the  foundation  of  the  town  :  it  contains  the  words, 
".tlfredus  Rex  fecit  hanc  urbem."  The  town  was  called  by  the  Saxons 
"  Seeftesbyrig  ;"  the  name  in  Domesday  Book  is  "  Scepterberie ;"  it 
was  variously  written  by  the  historians  of  the  Middle  Ages,  until  it 
assumed  its  present  form,  which  is  sometimes  altered  into  Shaston, 
or,  more  correctly,  Shafton.  In  the  reign  of  Athelstan  there  were  in 
the  place  two  Mints,  and  an  Abbey  of  Benedictine  Nuns,  of  which 
Ethelfleda,  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  was  the  first  Abbess.  This 
Nunnery  became  the  richest  in  England.  To  this  place  was  removed 
from  Wareham  the  body  or  part  of  the  body  of  King  Edward  the 
Martyr  for  burial.  The  possession  of  this  relic  added  much  to  the 
reputation  of  the  Abbey,  and  among  other  visitors  attracted  by  it  was 
Canute  the  Great,  who  was  very  bountiful,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
"  scattered  gold  and  silver  "  with  unparalleled  liberality.  Canute  died 
at  Shaftesbuiy,  and  was  buried  at  Winchester,  the  usual  plarc  of  inter- 
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ment  of  the  Saxon  Kings.  Canute,  successful  in  war,  was  in  peace 
humane,  gentle,  and  religious.  William  of  Malmesbury  says  of  him, 
that  by  his  piety,  justice,  and  moderation,  he  gained  the  affections  of 
his  subjects,  and  an  universal  esteem  among  foreigners. 

Shaftesbury  is  said  to  have  had  twelve  churches  prior  to  the  reign  of 
William  I.,  but  there  are  only  three  at  present.  Of  the  Abbey  there 
are  no  remains,  and  scarcely  of  the  conventual  buildings.  In  the  Abbey, 
Elizabeth,  wife  of  Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  was  detained  a 
prisoner  in  1313-14.  On  the  brow  of  the  hill  west  of  the  town  is  a 
small  mound,  or  earthwork.  The  ground  adjacent  is  called  the 
Castle-grcen,  or  Castle-hill,  but  there  is  no  account  of  a  Castle  having 
stood  there. 

Shaftesbury  has  been  from  time  immemorial  ill  supplied  with  water. 
On  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  is  built,  is  a  well  of  prodigious 
depth,  from  which  the  inhabitants  are  partly  supplied  with  water,  which 
is  drawn  by  machinery  worked  by  a  horse.  The  town  was  formerly 
supplied  from  Motcombe,  on  the  backs  of  horses,  for  which  the 
corporation  of  Shaftesbury  paid  tribute.  This  scarcity  of  water  seems 
to  have  given  rise  to  the  observance  of  a  popular  celebration  of  good  in 
everything. 

The  first  written  authority  for  this  custom  occurs  in  1527,  to  the 
effect  that  it  hath  been  the  custom  in  the  tithing  of  Motcombe,  Dorset, 
timeout  of  remembrance,  on  the  Sunday  after  Holycross  Day,  in  May, 
for  the  villagers  to  assemble  at  Enmore  Green,  at  one  o'clock,  and  with 
minstrels,  and  "  mirth  of  game,"  to  dance  till  two  o'clock  ;  "  the  Mayor 
of  Shaston  shall  see  the  Queen's  bailiff  have  a  penny-ioaf,  a  gallon  of 
ale,  and  a  calf's-hcad,  with  a  pair  of  gloves,  to  see  the  order  of  the  dance 
that  day.  And  if  the  dance  fail  that  day,  and  the  Queen's  bailiff  have 
not  his  duty  [;>.,  the  calf's  head,  &c.],  then  the  bailiff  and  his  men 
shall  stop  the  water  from  the  wells  of  Shaston  from  time  to  time." 

In  1662  the  time  of  observance  was  altered  from  the  Sunday  after 
Holyrood  Day  to  the  Monday  before  Holy  Thursday,  on  which  the 
teast  has  since  been  celebrated.  The  Mayor  of  Shaftesbury  then 
dresses  up  the  Besome  or  Byzant,  which  somewhat  resembles  a  palm- 
tree,  sunnounted  by  a  gilded  crown,  and  the  arms  of  the  corporation 
and  town ;  of  which  the  former  are,  a  cross  between  two  fleurs-de-Iys, 
and  as  many  leopards'  faces ;  those  of  the  town,  a  lion  rampant,  paw- 
ing a  tree  with  a  dove  upon  the  top  of  it.  The  branches  of  the  palm- 
tree  are  hung  with  peacocks'  feathers,  like  a  May-Day  garland ;  to 
which  are  added  gold  rings,  medals,  plate,  coin,  and  jewels,  often  to  the 
value  of  1500/.  or  2000/.,  principally  borrowed  from  the  neighbouring 
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gentry.  This  device,  preceded  by  a  band  of  music,  is  carried  in  pro- 
cession by  the  sergcant-at-niace,  followed  by  a  man  and  woman  gaily 
and  fantastically  dressed,  and  who,  as  lord  and  lady,  dance  to  a  tabor 
and  pipe.  The  Byzant  is  then  presented  to  the  Steward  of  the  Manor, 
upon  Enmore  Green,  together  with  the  appurtenances  enjoined.  The 
former  he  immediately  restores — usually  with  a  donation  of  bread  and 
beer  for  the  populace  ;  and  the  procession  then  returns  to  the  Town 
Hall. 


Sherborne  Abbey. 

Sherborne,  in  the  northern  division  of  the  county  of  Dorset,  is  of 
remote  antiquity.  The  place  was  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
time  of  the  Saxons,  who  called  it  Sclraburn,  or  Scireburn,  from  scir, 
clear,  and  burn,  a  spring.  Ina,  King  of  the  ^\"est  Saxons,  on  the  divi- 
sion of  the  diocese  of  Winchester,  then  the  sole  bishopric  of  the  AVest 
Saxons,  made  Sherborne  the  seat  of  an  episcopal  see,  A.D.  705.  One  of 
its  most  eminent  bishops  was  the  celebrated  Asser,  who  was  tutor  to 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  who  wrote  that  King's  life.  The  see  of  Sher- 
borne was,  in  1075,  tin^'Iy  removed  to  Old  Sarum.  A  Monastery  for 
secular  canons  was  established  here  after  the  conversion  of  the  West 
Saxons,  and  many  of  the  Saxon  monarchs  were  principal  benefactors.  In 
the  reign  of  Ethelred,  Bishop  Wulfsin  expelled  the  clerks,  and  placed 
monks  in  the  Monastery,  which  he  had  rebuilt.  By  bulls  from  dif- 
ferent Popes,  and  charters  from  the  Kings  and  nobility  of  England,  this 
Abbey  (rule  of  St.  Benedict)  rose  to  be  of  such  great  consideration, 
that  though  the  Abbots  did  not  sit  in  Parliament  yearly,  they  were 
esteemed  spiritual  barons,  and  had  particular  writs  to  parliaments  and 
great  councils.  In  the  Ablx'y  had  sepulture  Ethelbald,  King  of  Eng- 
land, 860;  his  brother  and  successor,  Ethelbert,  866;  and  Asscr, 
Bishop  of  Sherborne,  8io. 

The  tenor-bell,  said  to  weigh  6o,ooolb.,  and  to  be  the  largest  tenor- 
bell  in  England  ever  rung  in  a  peal,  was  given  to  the  Abbey  by  Cardinal 
Wolsey:  it  was  imported  from  Tournay,  and  recast  in  1670,  and 
bears  this  distich : — 

"  By  Wolsey 's  gift  I  measure  time  for  all ; 
To  mirth,  to  gricfc,  to  church  I  scrue  to  call." 

In  1858,  the  Wolsey  bell  was  unfortunately  cracked ;  but  in  i86.'j 
it  was  recast  by  the  Warners,  of  Ciipplegate,  and  taken  back  to 
Sherborne 
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At  the  Dissolution,  the  church  was  made  parochial,  and  purchased 
by  the  inhabitants  and  the  vicar  for  loo  marks.  It  is  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  is  a  magnificent  cross  edifice,  and  from  its  enriched  architec- 
ture and  magnitude,  more  resembles  a  cathedral  than  a  parochial  church. 
It  is  of  different  dates.  The  south  porch  is  a  curious  specimen  ot 
Norman.  The  largest  portion  is  good  Perpendicular,  and  was  partly 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  after  a  fire,  occasioned  through  a 
dispute  between  the  monks  and  the  townsmen,  and  which  originated  in 
removing  the  font.  Leland  tells  us,  the  latter  were  so  irritated  that  a 
Priest  of  Allhallows  shot  a  shaft  with  fire  into  the  top  of  the  church, 
that  divided  the  east  part  which  was  used  by  the  monks  from  that 
frequented  by  the  town.  This  partition,  happening  at  the  time  to  be 
thatched  in  the  roof,  was  soon  in  a  blaze,  and  nearly  the  whole  church 
was  consumed.  The  east  end  was  quickly  rebuilt.  The  height  of  the 
tower  is  154  feet.  The  groining  of  the  interior  is  rich  and  good,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  tracery-work  is  dight  with  shields  of  arms,  with 
roses  and  portcullises ;  and  among  the  devices  ai"e  the  letters  H.E.,  con- 
nected with  a  lover's-knot,  said  to  be  the  initials  of  Henry  VII.  and  his 
Queen.  Attached  to  the  church  are  four  ancient  chapels.  In  the 
church  was  buried  Sir  Thomas  Wyat,  poet,  and  friend  of  the  accom- 
plished Earl  of  Surrey,  154  r.  (See  AUington  Castle,  p.  259  of  the 
present  volume.)  On  the  north  side  were  the  cloisters  and  domestic 
buildings  of  the  Abbey,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  refectory  or  dining- 
hall  remained  to  our  days.  Here  are  also  some  parts  of  the  v\bbot'3 
lodgings;  the  Abbey  gateway,  barn,  and  mill;  and  tlie  Abbey-house, 
erected  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  house  soon  after  the  Dissolution.  The 
Alms-house  on  the  south  side  was  originally  an  Hospital  of  St.  Angus- 
tine,  formed  temp,  Henry  VI.  It  has  a  chapel,  where  an  ancient  custom 
was  observed  till  our  time:  every  Midsummer  night  a  garland  was  hung 
up  at  Ihe  door,  in  honour  of  St,  John,  and  watched  by  the  almsmen 
until  next  morning. 

Sherborne  Castle,  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 

There  was  an  ancient  Castle  at  Sherborne,  which  was  built  by  Roger, 
Bishop  of  Sarum,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  changed  hands  once  or 
twice  in  the  Civil  War  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud. 

There  is  an  old  story  well  known  in  Dorsetshire  respecting  this 

Castle,  to  the  efltct  that  Osmund,  one  of  William  the  Conqueror's 

knights,  who  had  been  rewarded,  among  other  possessions,  with  the 

Castle  and  Barony  of  Sherborne,  in  the  decline  of  Ufe  resigned  hit 

•  no 
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temporal  honours,  and  resolved  to  dedicate  himself  to  religion.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  object,  he  obtained  the  Bishopric  of  Sarum,  and  gave 
thereto  Shcrbonie  with  certain  lands,  annexing  to  the  gift  the  following 
conditional  curse: — "That  whosoever  should  take  those  lands  from  the 
Bishopric,  or  diminish  them  in  great  or  small,  should  be  accursed,  not 
only  in  this  world  but  in  the  world  to  come,  unless  in  his  lifetime  he 
made  restitution  thereof."  Upon  his  death,  the  Castle  and  lands  were 
succeeded  to  by  the  next  Bishop,  Roger  Niger,  who  was  dispossessed  of 
them  by  King  Stephen.  After  Stephen  they  came  into  the  hands  of  the 
Montagues,  all  of  whom  it  is  pretended,  so  long  as  they  held,  were  sub- 
jected to  grievous  disasters,  insomuch  that  the  male  line  became  alto- 
gether extinct.  About  two  hundred  years  from  this  time,  the  lands 
again  reverted  to  the  Church ;  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  the 
Castle  of  Sherborne-was  conveyed  by  the  then  Bishop  of  Sarum  to 
the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  lost  his  head  on  Tower-hill.  King  Ed- 
ward then  gave  the  lands  to  Sir  John  Horsley,  but  the  same  Bishop 
alleging  that  he  had  conveyed  them  to  the  Duke,  they  were  decreed 
again  to  the  Bishopric,  with  which  they  remained  until  the  time  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  who  not  having  the  fear  of  the  ancient  curse  before  his 
eyes,  obtained  them  from  the  Crown.  It  was  to  expiate  this  offence, 
we  are  to  suppose,  that  he  ultimately  lost  his  life.  In  allusion  to  this 
idle  superstition,  Sir  John  Hamngton  tells  gravely  how  it  happened  one 
day  that  Sir  A\^alter,  riding  post  between  Plymouth  and  the  Court, 
"  the  Castle  being  right  in  the  way,  he  cast  such  an  eye  upon  it  as 
Ahab  did  upon  Naboth's  vineyard;  and  once  above  the  rest  being 
talking  of  it  (of  the  commodiousness  of  the  place,  and  of  the  great 
strength  of  the  seat,  and  how  easily  it  might  be  got  from  the  Bishopric), 
suddenly  over  and  over  came  his  horse,  that  his  very  face  (which  was 
then  thought  a  very  good  one)  ploughed  up  the  earth  where  he 
fell.  This  fall  was  ominous,  and  no  question  he  was  apt  to  con- 
sider it  so." 

After  Raleigh  had  married  Elizabeth  Throgmorton,  he  retired  to  his 
Castle  of  Sherborne,  which  had  belonged  to  the  see  of  Salisbury,  but 
,_  a  grant  of  which  had  been  begged  and  obtained  from  the  Queen.     In 

*  the  first  instance,  it  had  been  his  design  to  repair  the  Castle,  but, 

changing  his  mind,  he  erected  "  a  most  fine  house,"  which  he  "  beau- 
tified with  orchards,  gardens,  and  groves  of  much  delight,  so  that, 
whether  we  consider  the  pleasantness  of  the  scat,  the  goodness  of  the 
soil,  or  the  other  delicacies  belonging  to  it,  it  rests  unparalleled  in 
these  parts."  Raleigh  had  a  genius  for  ornamental  gardening.  During 
his  retirement   at  Sherborne,   Mr.  Tytler,  one  of  his  biographers. 
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suggests  that  in  the  gardens  and  groves  lie  had  planted,  he  composed 
his  beautiful  poem  "  A  Description  of  the  Country's  Recreations." 

Sir  Waltci",  it  will  be  remembered,  towards  the  close  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  settled  his  Sherborne  estate  upon  his  son  Walter. 
His  enemies,  ill  at  ease  until  his  ruin  was  complete,  caused  the  deed  of 
conveyance  to  be  scrutinized,  and  it  was  then  referred  to  Sir  John 
Popham,  the  Chief  Justice,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  deed, 
wanting  a  single  word,  could  convey  nothing ;  yet  he  owned  that  the 
omission  was  clearly  the  fault  of  the  clerk  who  had  engrossed  the 
document.  Some  time  subsequently,  Robert  Carr,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Somerset,  a  young  Scotch  favourite  of  James,  took  an  opportunity  of 
calling  his  Majesty's  attention  to  the  flaw  in  Sir  Walter's  conveyance, 
and  solicited  Sherborne  of  his  royal  master — and  obtained  it !  The 
letter  of  Raleigh  to  Carr  was,  of  course,  of  no  avail.  Neither  was  the 
appeal  of  Lady  Raleigh  on  her  knees,  with  her  children,  to  James,  more 
effectual.  He  only  answered  and  reiterated,  "  I  mun  have  the  land ;  I 
mun  have  it  for  CaiT."  Elizabeth  Raleigh  was  a  woman  of  high 
spirit.  There,  on  her  knees,  before  King  James,  she  prayed  to  God 
that  He  would  punish  those  who  had  thus  wrongfully  exposed  her  and 
her  children  to  ruin.  That  prayer  was  not  long  unanswered.  For  no 
length  of  time  did  Carr  enjoy  Sherborne.  Committed  to  the  Tower 
for  the  murder  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  he  was  at  length  released  and 
restricted  to  his  house  in  the  country.  There,  in  constant  companion- 
ship with  the  wife,  for  the  guilty  love  of  whom  he  had  become  the 
murderer  of  his  friend,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  loathing  the 
partner  of  his  crimes,  and  by  her  as  cordially  detested.  King  James 
lost  his  pearl,  Prince  Henry,  in  1612,  while  Raleigh  was  yet  in  the 
Tower.  That  most  hopeful  Prince,  had  Heaven  permitted,  might  have 
averted  the  doom  which  fell  upon  his  brother  Charles,  who  had  played 
false  in  this  very  matter  of  Sherborne,  with  Raleigh's  son,  Carew. 
Lady  Raleigh,  who  survived  her  husband  many  years,  lived  long  enough 
to  be  assured  of  that  misguided  King's  impending  fate. 

Raleigh  did  not  repair  the  Castle,  which  was  an  unpicturesque  pile, 
but  built  in  the  fine  pleasure  grounds  Sherborne  Lodge,  in  which 
he  resided ;  and  a  giove  which  he  planted  still  bears  his  name.  The 
Lodge  subsequently  became  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Digby,  and 
contains  some  interesting  portraits. 

The  remains  of  the  Castle  are  on  a  rocky  eminence  at  the  east  end 
of  the  town  of  Sherborne ;  the  whole  area  comprehends  four  acres, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  on  the  inner  bank  of  which  t'^c 
foundations  and  fragments  of  the  Castle  walls  (six  or  seven  feet  thick) 
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enclosing  the  greater  ballium,  or  court,  may  he  traced.  The  gate- 
tower  and  some  portion  of  the  buildings,  in  the  centre  of  the  ballium, 
remain.  The  whole  place, — the  Castle,  the;  Lodge,  and  the  Park,— is, 
however,  fi  aught  with  reflections  upon  the  fate  of  one  whose  "fortunes 
were  alike  remarkable  for  enviable  success  and  pitiable  reverses. 
Raised  to  eminent  station  through  the  favour  of  the  greatest  female 
Sovereign  of  England,  he  perished  on  the  scaffold  through  the  dislike 
and  cowardly  policy  of  the  meanest  of  her  Kings.  To  crown  all,  his 
fame  in  letters,  particularly  as  the  author  of  that  memorable  work  with 
which  '  his  prison  hours  enriched  the  world,'  placed  his  name  in  glorious 
association  with  those  of  Bacon  and  Hooker,  as  it  otherwise  was  with 
those  of  Essex  and  Vere,  of  Hawkins  and  Drake." — Macvry  Napier. 


Lullworth  Castle. 

On  an  eminence  in  the  south-east  corner  of  an  extensive  park  on  the 
beautiful  coast  of  Dorset,  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the  sea 
through  an  opening  between  the  hills,  is  placed  the  Castle  of  Lullworth, 
not  of  any  great  antiquity,  but  supposed  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  a 
Castle  mentioned  as  far  back  as  the  year  1 1 46.  The  materials  for 
building  it  were  brought  principally  from  the  ruins  of  Bindon  Abbey, 
not  far  distant.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  year  1588 ;  but  the 
building  was  not  completed  until  after  1641,  when  it  was  purchased  by 
the  Weld  family. 

Lullworth  Castle  is  an  exact  cube  of  eighty  feet,  with  a  round  tower 
at  each  corner  thirty  feet  in  diameter,  and  dsing  sixteen  feet  above  the 
walls  (six  feet  thick),  which,  as  well  as  the  towers,  are  embattled.  The 
principal  front  is  on  the  east,  and  faced  with  Chiimark  stone;  the 
landing-place  was  called  the  Cloisters,  because  paved  with  the  stones 
from  the  cloisters  of  Bindon  Abbey. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Castle  is  a  Chapel  for  Roman  Catholic 
worship,  built  by  Mr.  Weld,  subsequently  raised  to  the  rank  of  Car- 
dinal. This  structure  is  circular  in  plan,  increased  by  four  sections  of 
a  circle,  so  as  to  form  a  cross,  and  finished  with  a  dome  and  lantern. 
The  interior  is  sumptuously  decorated.  The  Castle  was  sometime 
tenanted  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  when  Charles  X.  of  France 
was  deposed  in  1 830,  he  took  up  his  abode  at  Lullworth  Castle  through 
the  devotion  of  its  sympathizing  proprietor.  Neither  is  this  a  solitary 
instance  of  Mr.  Weld's  philanthropy,  since  he  long  accommodated 
some  emigrant  monks  of  the  order  of  La  Trappe,  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
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site  of  Biiidon  Abbey,  also  his  property.  A  visitor  to  this  colony  in 
1832,  describes  silence  as  the  rule  of  the  establishment  during  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  exceptions  being  veiy  few ;  one  of  the  brethren 
it  is  said,  had  never  been  known  to  speak  for  about  thirty  years,  in 
accoidance  with  a  vow,  and  was  supposed  to  have  become  dumb. 
When  one  monk  met  another,  the  salutation  was  limited  to  "  Brother, 
we  must  die;"  and  lest  this  fact  should  not  be  kept  in  recollection,  a 
grave  was  constantly  open  in  the  cemetery  at  hand,  the  digging  of  which 
was  a  source  of  bodily  exercise  and  recreation  to  the  brethren,  a  new 
grave  being  always  made  when  a  tenant  was  found  for  that  which 
already  gaped  to  receive  him.  The  order  of  La  Trappe  mcludes  no 
females  in  its  over-zealous  ordinances.  The  only  books  allowed  those 
who  could  read  were  Missals  and  the  Bible,  which  were  constantly  in 
their  hands.  In  case  of  sickness,  the  ordinary  management  of  the 
materia  medica  furnished  by  the  garden  rested  with  such  of  the  frater- 
nity as  were  gifted  in  the  healing  art.  These  monks  removed  to  the 
Continent  about  the  year  1833.  Lullworth  Castle  was  visited  by 
James  I.,  Charles  II.,  James  II.  (when  Duke  of  York),  George  III. 
and  his  Queen  Charlotte,  and  George  IV.  (when  Prince  of  Wales.) 


Corfe  Castle. 

This  famous  fortress,  the  strongest  in  the  kingdom,  and  situate  in  the 
Isle,  or  rather  peninsula,  of  Purbeck,  to  a  town  of  which  it  gives  name, 
is  a  very  ancient  foundation,  esteemed  of  great  strength  in  the  early 
Saxon  ages.  It  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Isle,  at  the  foot  of  a  range 
of  hills,  on  a  rising  ground,  declining  to  the  east.  Its  origin  must  un- 
doubtedly be  attributed  to  the  Castle,  which  existed  previous  to  the 
year  9S0 ;  though  the  town  itself  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  any 
importance  till  after  the  Conquest,  as  it  was  wholly  unnoticed  in  the 
Domesday  Book.  The  Manor  and  Castle  seem  always  to  have  de- 
scended tt)gether,  and  were  often  granted  to  princes  of  the  blood  and 
ihe  favourites  of  our  kings,  yet  as  often  reverted  to  the  Crown  by 
attainder  or  forfeiture.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second,  they  were 
lield  by  Thomas  Holland,  Earl  of  Kent,  jointly  with  Alicia,  his  wife. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  they  were  granted  to  the  Beauforts, 
Earls  of  Somerset ;  but  were  taken  from  that  family  by  Edward  the 
Fourth,  who  bestowed  them  on  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  next 
on  George,  Duke  of  Clarence;  on  the  attainder  of  the  latter  they  re- 
verted to  the  Crown.    Henry  the  Seventh  granted  them  to  his  mother, 
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the  Countess  of  Richmond,  for  life.  In  the  27th  year  of  Henry 
the  Eighth,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed,  by  which  they  were 
given  to  Henry,  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  natural  son.  After  his  death 
they  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  were,  by  Edward  the  Sixth,  bestowed 
on  the  Duke  of  Somereet  ;  whose  zeal  for  the  Refomiation  was  un- 
doubtedly invigorated  by  the  numerous  grants  of  abbey-lands  made  to 
him  after  the  Suppression  of  the  monasteries.  On  the  Duke's  attainder 
the  demesne-lands  of  the  Castle  were  leased  for  twenty-one  years,  on  a 
fee-farm  rent  of  7/.  13J.  4^.  In  the  14th  year  of  Elizabeth,  the  Castleand 
Manor,  with  the  whole  Isle  of  Purbeck,  were  granted  to  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  whose  heirs  continued  possessors  till  the  commencement  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  the  Manor  and  Castle  were  given  by  Sir 
"William  Hatton,  to  his  lady,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Exeter,  and  afterwards  second  wife  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Coke,  who 
sold  them,  in  the  year  1635,  to  Sir  John  Bankes,  Attorney-General  to 
Charles  the  First,  and  afterwards  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  in  whose  family  the  property  remains. 

Corfe  Castle  stands  a  little  north  of  the  town,  opposite  to  the 
church,  on  a  very  steep  rocky  hill,  mingled  with  hard  rubble  chalk 
stone,  in  the  opening  of  those  ranges  of  hills  that  inclose  the  east  part 
of  the  Isle.  Its  situation  between  the  ends  of  those  hills  deprives  it  of 
much  of  its  natural  and  artificial  strength,  being  so  commanded  by  them 
that  they  overlook  the  tops  of  the  highest  towers ;  yet  its  structure  is 
so  strong,  the  ascent  of  the  hill  on  all  sides  but  the  south  so  steep,  and 
the  walls  so  massive  and  thick,  that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
impregnable  fortresses  in  the  kingdom  before  the  invention  of  artillery. 
It  was  of  great  importance  in  respect  to  its  command  over  the  whole 
Isle  :  whence  our  Saxon  ancestors  justly  styled  it  Corf  Gate,  as  being 
the  pass  and  avenue  into  the  best  part  of  the  I  sle. 

The  fortress  is  separated  from  the  town  by  a  strong  bridge  of  four 
very  high,  naiTow,  semicircular  arches,  crossing  a  moat  of  considerable 
depth,  but  now  dry.  This  bridge  leads  to  the  gate  of  the  first  ward, 
which  remains  pietty  entire,  probably  from  the  thickness  of  the  walls, 
which,  from  the  outward  to  the  inner  facing,  is  full  nine  yards.  The 
ruins  of  the  entrance  to  the  second  ward,  and  of  the  tower  near  it,  are 
very  remarkable.  "  The  latter  (which  once  adjoined  to  the  gate)  was 
separated  with  a  part  of  the  arch  at  the  time  of  the  demolition  of  the 
Castle,  and  is  moved  down  the  precipice,  preserving  its  perpendicularity, 
and  projecting  almost  five  feet  below  the  corresponding  part.  Anothei 
of  the  towers  on  the  same  side  is,  on  the  contrary,  inclined  so  much 
that  a  spectator  will  U"emble  when  passing  under  it.    The  singular 
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position  of  these  towers  seems  to  have  been  occasioned  through  the 
foundations  being  undeiTnined  (for  blowing  them  up)  in  an  incomplete 
manner.  On  the  higher  part  of  the  hill  stands  the  Keep,  or  citadel, 
which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  fortress,  and  commands 
a  view  of  considerable  extent  to  the  north  and  west.  It  has  not  hitherto 
suffered  much  diminution  from  its  original  height ;  the  fury  of  the 
winds  being  resisted  less  by  the  thickness  of  the  walls  than  by  the 
strength  of  the  cement.  The  upper  windows  have  Saxon  arches,  but 
are  apparently  of  a  later  date  than  any  other  part  of  the  building  west 
of  the  Keep,  the  stones  of  which  being  placed  herring-bone  fashion  prove 
it  to  be  of  the  earliest  style.  The  chapel  is  of  a  very  late  date,  as  ap- 
pears from  its  obtuse  Gothic  arches ;  and,  writes  Dr.  Maton,  I  have 
really  an  idea  that  almost  all  the  changes  of  architecture,  from  the  reign 
of  Edgar  to  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  may  be  traced  in  this  extensive 
and  stupendous  ruin. 

"  We  could  not  view  without  hoiTor  the  dungeons  which  remain  in 
some  of  the  towers:  they  recalled  to  our  memory  the  truly  diabolical 
cruelty  of  King  John,  by  whose  order  twenty-two  prisoners,  confined 
in  them,  were  starved  to  death.  Matthew  of  Paris,  the  historian,  says, 
that  many  of  those  unfortunate  men  were  among  the  first  of  the  Poitevin 
nobility.  Another  instance  of  John's  barbarous  disposition  was  hia 
treatment  of  Peter  of  Pontefract,  a  poor  hermit,  who  was  imprisoned 
in  Corfe  Castle  for  prophesying  the  deposition  of  that  prince.  Though 
the  prophecy  was  in  some  measure  fulfilled  by  the  simender  which 
John  made  of  his  crown  to  the  Pope's  Legate,  the  year  following,  yet 
the  imprudent  prophet  was  sentenced  to  be  dragged  through  the  streets 
of  Wareham,  tied  to  horses'  tails."* 

The  exact  period  when  this  fortress  was  erected  is  unknown, 
though  some  circumstances  render  it  probable  that  it  was  built  by  King 
Edgar.  That  it  did  not  exist  previously  to  the  year  887,  or  888,  the 
time  when  the  Nunnery  at  Shaftesbury  was  founded,  is  certain, 
from  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  Henry  the  Third ; 
wherein  the  jurors  returned,  "  that  the  Abbess  and  Nuns  at  Shaston 
(Shaftesbury)  had,  without  molestation,  before  the  foundation  of  tfx 
Castle  at  Corfe,  all  wrecks  within  their  Manor  of  Kingston,  in  the  Isle 
of  Purbeck."  Aubrey,  in  his  Monumenta  Britannica,  observes,  he  was 
infoiTned,  that  "mention  was  made  of  Corfe  Castle  in  the  reign  of  King 
Alfred  i  yet  it  seems  very  improbable  that  this  should  be  the  fact ; 
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for  if  it  had  actually  existed  in  the  time  of  that  monarch,  it  would  surely 
have  been  more  publicly  known.  The  short  reigns  that  succeeded 
would  not  allow  time  for  so  extensive  an  undertaking  ;  but  Edgar  en- 
jxjyed  more  peace  than  almost  any  of  his  predecessors,  was  superior  in 
wealth  and  power,  and  a  great  builder ;  he  having  founded,  or  repaired, 
no  fewer  than  forty-seven  monasteries."  To  him,  then,  the  origin  of 
this  Castle  may  with  the  greatest  probability  be  ascribed,  as  his  second 
wife,  Elfrida,  resided  here  at  the  commencement  of  her  widowhood. 
During  this  residence  is  said  to  have  been  committed  the  foul  murder 
on  King  Edward,  Edgar's  son  and  successor,  of  which  William  of 
Malmesbury  relates  the  ensuing  particulai-s. 

"  King  Edward  being  hunting  in  a  forest  neare  the  sea,  upon  the 
south-east  coast  of  the  countie  of  Dorset,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Purbecke, 
came  neare  unto  a  fair  and  stronge  castell,  seated  on  a  little  river  ■ 
called  Corfe,  wherein  his  mother-in-law,  Elfrida,  with  her  sonne, 
Ethelred,  then  lived :  the  King,  ever  beareing  a  kinde  affection  to  them, 
beeing  soe  neare,  would  needs  make  knowne  soe  much  by  his  personnall 
visitation  ;  which  haveing  resolved,  and  beeing  either  of  purpose  or  by 
chance,  singled  from  his  followers,  hec  rode  to  the  Castell  gate.  The 
Queene,  who  long  had  looked  for  an  opportunitie,  that,  by  makeing 
him  awaye,  shee  might  make  waye  for  her  own  sonne  to  the  Growne, 
was  glad  the  occasion  nowe  ofltred  itselfe ;  and  therefore,  with  a 
modest  and  humble  behaviour,  she  bade  him  welcome,  desiringe  to  en- 
joye  his  presence  that  night.  But  hee,  haveing  performed  what  hee 
purposed,  and  doubting  his  companie  might  find  him  misseing,  told .  her 
that  he  now  intended  on  horseback  to  drink  to  her  and  his  brothjr  in  a 
cuppe  of  wine,  and  soe  leave  her ;  which  beeing  presented  luito  him, 
the  cuppe  was  no  sooner  at  his  mouth,  but  a  knife  was  at  h  s  back, 
which  a  servant,  appointed  by  this  treacherous  woman,  strok  •  into  him. 
The  Kinge,  finding  himselfe  hurt,  sett  spurs  to  his  horse,  thinking  to 
recover  his  companie;  but  the  wounde  lieeing  dcepe,  and  fainting 
through  the  losse  of  much  blood,  he  felle  from  his  horse,  which  dragged 
him  by  one  foot  hanging  in  the  stirrop,  untill  he  was  left  dead  at 
Corfe  Gate,  Anno  Dom.  979." 

Thus  far  Malmesbury  :  Hutchins,  in  his  History  of  Dorset,  relates 
the  circumstances  of  this  event  in  the  following  words : — "  The  first 
mention  of  this  Castle  in  our  histories,  is  A.D.  978,  in  the  Saxon  Annals 
(though  some  of  our  historians  say  979  and  981),  upon  occasion  of  the 
barbarous  murder  of  Edward,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  son  of  King 
Edgar,  committed  here  by  his  mother-in-law,  Elfrith,  or  Elfrida, 
15  cal.  April,  in  the  middle  of  Lent :  the  foulest  deed,  says  the 
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Saxon  annalist,  ever  committed  by  the  Saxons  smce  they  landed  in 
Britain.  He  was  in  life  an  earthly  King ;  he  is  now,  after  death,  a 
heavenly  saint." 

This  tragical  scene  is  thus  recorded  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle : 
"  A.  979.  This  year  was  King  Edward  slain,  at  eventide,  at  Corfe 
Gate,  on  the  15th  before  the  Kalends  of  April,  and  then  was  buried  at 
Wareham,  without  any  kind  of  kingly  honours. 


There  has  not  been  'mid  Angles, 

a  worse  deed  done 

than  this  was, 

since  they  first 

Britain-land  sought. 

Men  him  murdered, 

but  God  him  glorified. 

He  was  in  life 

an  earthly  king ; 

lie  is  now  after  death 

a  heavenly  saint. 

Him  would  not  his  earthly 

kinsmen  avenge, 

but  him  hath  his  heavenly  FatiiLT 

greatly  avenged. 

The  earthly  murderers 

would  his  memory 


on  earth  blot  out, 

but  the  lofty  Avenger 

hath  his  memory 

in  the  heavens 

and  on  earth  wide  spread. 

They  who  would  not  erewhile 

to  his  living 

body  bow  down, 

they  now  humbly 

on  knees  bend 

to  his  dead  bones. 

Now  we  may  understand 

That  men's  wisdom 

and  their  devices, 

and  their  counsels, 

are  like  nought 

'gainst  God's  resolves." 


"A.  980.  In  this  year  St.  Dunstan  and  Alfere  the  ealdorman 
fetched  the  holy  King's  body,  St.  Edward's,  from  Wareham,  and  bore 
it  with  much  solemnity  to  Shaftesbury." 

Amid  the  conflicting  accounts  of  this  event,  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  Chronicle  simply  says  that  Edward  was  killed  at  eventide  at 
Corfe  Gate — not  at  Castle  Gate,  but  a  cleft  or  gap  in  the  hills,  high  above 
where  Corfe  Castle  now  stands.  The  romantic  story  is  thought  to 
have  arisen  from  misreading  the  word  geate.  There  was,  probably,  no 
castle  there  at  the  time. 

In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  the  Castle  was  seized  by  Baldwin  de 
Rivers,  Earl  of  Devon ;  and  though  the  King  afterwards  endeavoured 
to  dispossess  him,  his  efforts  were  ineffectual.  King  Jolin  appears  to 
have  made  it  for  some  time  his  place  of  residence,  as  several  writs, 
issued  by  him  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years  of  his  reign,  are  dated 
at  Corfe.  On  the  coronation  of  Henry  the  Third,  Peter  de  Mauley,  the 
Governor  of  the  Castle,  was  summoned  to  attend  the  ceremony,  and  to 
bring  with  him  the  regalia  "  then  in  his  custody  in  this  Castle,  where- 
with he  had  been  entrusted  by  John."  The  following  year  he  de- 
livered up  the  Castle  to  the  King,  with  all  the  military  engines,  ammu- 
nition, and  jewels  committed  to  his  charge.     Edward  the  Second  was 
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removed  hither  from  Kcnilworth  Castle,  when  a  prisoner,  by  order 
of  the  Queen,  and  her  favourite  Mortimer.  Henry  the  Seventh 
repaired  the  Castle  for  the  residence  of  his  mother,  the  Countess  of 
Richmond,  the  Parliament  having  granted  2000/.  for  that  purpose  ; 
yet  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was  ever  inhabited  by  this  Princess. 
It  was  again  repaired  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  and  most  pro- 
bably by  Sir  John  Banks,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  whose  lady  became  illustrious  from  the 
gallant  manner  in  which  she  defended  the  fortress  from  the  attacks 
of  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  1 643.  As  Lady  Banks's  defence  of 
the  castle  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  episodes  of  the  Civil  War,  we 
are  fortunate  in  having  the  following  contemporaneous  narrative  of 
it,  as  given  in  the  Mercnrius  Rusticus  of  1646.  It  will  at  once  be 
seen  that  the  writer  was  a  staunch  royalist  : — • 

"  After  the  unhappy  differences  between  the  King  and  the  two 
Houses,  or  rather  between  the  King  and  the  faction  in  both 
Houses,  grew  high,  it  being  generally  feared  that  swords  would 
decide  the  controversy,  the  Lady  Banks  resolved,  with  her  children 
and  family,  to  retire  to  this  castle,  there  to  shelter  themselves  from 
the  storm  which  she  saw  coming,  which  accordingly  she  did. 
There  they  remained  in  peace  all  the  winter  and  a  great  part  of  the 
spring,  until  1643,  about  which  time  the  rebels,  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Walter  Erie,  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  and  others,  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  Dorchester,  Lyme,  Melcombe,  Weymouth, 
Wareham,  and  Poole  (Portland  Castle  being  treacherously  delivered 
to  the  rebels,)  only  Corfe  Castle  remaining  in  obedience  to  the 
King.  But  the  rebels,  knowing  how  much  it  concerned  them  to 
add  this  castle  to  their  other  garrisons,  to  make  all  the  sea  coast 
wholly  for  them,  and  thinking  it  more  feasible  to  gain  it  by  treachery 
than  open  hostility,  resolved  to  lay  hold  on  an  opportunity  to  see  if 
they  could  become  masters  of  it. 

"  There  is  an  ancient  usage  that  the  major  and  barons,  as  they 
call  them,  of  Corfe  Castle,  accompanied  by  the  gentry  of  the  island, 
have  permission  from  the  lord  of  the  castle,  on  May-day,  to  course 
a  stag,  which  every  year  is  performed  with  much  solemnity  and 
great  concourse  of  people.  On  this  day  some  troops  of  horse  from 
Dorchester,  and  other  places,  came  into  this  island,  intending  to 
find  other  game  than  to  hunt  the  stag,  their  business  being  suddenly 
to  surprise  the  gentlemen  in  the  hunting,  and  to  take  the  castle. 
The  news  of  their  coming  dispersed  the  hunters,  and  spoiled  the 
sport  for  that  day,  and  made  the  Lady  Banks  to  give  order  for  the 
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safe  custody  of  the  castle  gates,  and  to  keep  them  shut  against  all 
comers.  The  troopers  having  missed  their  prey  on  the  hills  (the 
gentlemen  having  withdrawn  themselves),  some  of  them  came  to 
the  castle  under  a  pretence  to  see  it,  but  entrance  being  denied 
them,  the  common  soldiers  used  threatening  language,  casting  out 
words  implying  some  intention  to  take  the  castle  ;  but  the  com- 
manders, who  better  knew  how  to  conceal  their  resolutions,  utterly 
disavowed  any  such  thought,  denying  that  they  had  any  such  commis- 
sion ;  however,  the  Lady  Banks  very  wisely,  and  like  herself,  hence 
took  occasion  to  call  in  a  guard  to  assist  her,  not  knowing  how  soon 
she  might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  them,  it  being  now  more 
than  probable  that  the  rebels  had  a  design  upon  the  castle.  The 
taking  in  this  guard,  as  it  secured  her  at  home,  so  it  rendered  her 
suspected  abroad  ;  from  thenceforward  there  was  a  watchful  an^ 
vigilant  eye  to  survey  all  her  actions ;  whatsoever  she  sends  out,  or 
sends  for  in,  is  suspected  ;  her  ordinary  provisions  for  her  family 
are  by  fame  multiplied,  and  reported  to  be  more  than  double  what 
ndeed  they  were,  as  if  she  had  now  an  intention  to  victual  and  maa 
the  castle  against  the  forces  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Presently,  letters  are  sent  from  the  committees  of  Poole  to  demand 
the  four  small  pieces  in  the  castle,  and  the  pretence  was  because 
the  islanders  conceived  strange  jealousies  that  the  pieces  were 
mounted  and  put  on  their  carriages. 

"  Hereupon  the  Lady  Banks  dispatched  messengers  to  Dorchester 
and  Poole,  to  entreat  the  commissioners  that  the  small  pieces  might 
remain  in  the  castle  for  her  own  defence ;  and  to  take  away  the 
ground  of  the  islanders'  jealousies,  she  caused  the  pieces  to  be  taken 
off  their  carriages  again  ;  hereupon  a  promise  made,  that  they 
should  be  left  to  her  possession.  But  there  passed  not  many  days, 
before  forty  seamen  (they  in  the  castle  not  suspecting  any  such 
thing)  came  very  early  in  the  morning  to  demand  the  pieces  :  the 
lady  in  person,  early  as  it  was,  goes  to  the  gates,  and  desires  to  see 
their  warrant ;  they  produced  one,  under  the  hands  of  some  of  the 
commissioners ;  but  instead  of  delivering  them,  though  at  that  time 
there  were  but  five  men  in  the  castle,  yet  these  five,  assisted  by  the 
maid-servants,  at  their  lady's  command,  mount  these  pieces  on 
their  carriages  again,  and  lading  one  of  them,  they  gave  fire,  which 
small  thunder  so  affrighted  the  seamen,  that  they  all  quitted  the 
place  and  ran  away. 

"  They  being  gone,  by  beat  of  drum  she  summons  help  into  the 
castlCj  and  upon  the  alarm  given,  a  very  considerable  guard  of 
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tenants  and  friends  came  in  to  her  assistance,  there  being  withal 
some  fifty  arms  brought  into  the  castle  from  several  parts  of  the 
island.  This  guard  was  kept  in  the  castle  about  a  week  :  during 
this  time,  many  threatening  letters  were  sent  unto  the  lady,  telling 
her  what  great  forces  should  be  sent  to  fetch  them,  if  she  would  not 
by  fair  means  be  persuaded  to  deliver  them ;  and  to  deprive  her  of 
auxiliaries,  all  or  most  of  them  being  neighbours  thereabouts,  they 
threaten,  that  if  they  oppose  the  delivery  of  them,  they  would  fire 
their  houses.  Presently  their  wives  come  to  the  castle  ;  there  they 
weep  and  wring  their  hands,  and  with  clamorous  oratory  persuade 
their  husbands  to  come  home,  and  not  by  saving  others  to  expose 
their  own  houses  to  spoil  and  ruin  ;  nay,  to  reduce  the  castle  into  a 
distressed  condition,  they  did  not  only  intercept  two  hundredweight 
of  powder  provided  against  a  siege,  but  they  interdict  them  the 
liberty  of  common  markets.  Proclamation  is  made  at  Wareham 
(a  market-town  hard  by),  that  no  beer,  beef,  or  other  provision 
should  be  sold  to  the  Lady  Banks,  or  for  her  use  ;  strict  watches 
are  kept,  that  no  messenger  or  intelligence  shall  pass  into,  or 
out  of,  the  castle.  Being  thus  distressed,  all  means  of  victualling 
the  castle  being  taken  away,  and  being  but  slenderly  furnished  for 
a  siege,  either  with  ammunition  or  with  victual,  at  last  they  came  to 
a  treaty  of  composition,  of  which  the  result  was,  that  the  Lady 
Banks  should  deliver  up  those  four  small  pieces,  the  biggest  not 
carrying  above  a  three  pound  bullet,  and  that  the  rebels  should 
pcnnit  her  to  enjoy  the  castle  and  arms  in  it,  in  peace  and 
quietness. 

"And  though  this  wise  lady  knew  too  well  to  rest  satisfied  or 
secured  in  these  promises,  their  often  breach  of  faith  having  suffi- 
ciently instructed  her  what  she  might  expect  from  them,  yet  she 
was  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  strengthen  herself  by  that  means, 
by  which  many  in  the  world  thought  she  had  done  herself  much 
prejudice  ;  for  the  rebels  being  now  possessed  of  their  g.ins,  pre- 
sumed the  castle  to  be  theirs,  as  sure  as  if  they  had  actually  pos- 
sessed it.  Now  it  was  no  more  but  ask  and  have.  Hereupon  they 
grew  remiss  in  their  watches,  negligent  in  their  observations,  not 
heeding  what  was  brought  in,  nor  taking  care,  as  before,  to  inter- 
cept supplies,  which  might  enable  them  to  hold  out  against  a  siege  : 
and  the  lady,  making  good  use  of  this  remissness,  laid  hold  on  the 
present  opportunity,  and,  as  much  as  the  time  would  permit,  fur- 
nished the  castle  with  provisions  of  all  sorts.  In  this  interval,  there 
was  brought  in  an  hundred  and  half  of  powder,  and  a  quantity  of 
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match  proportionable ;  and  understanding  that  the  King's  forces, 
under  the  conduct  of  Prince  Maurice  and  the  Marquess  Hertford, 
Mere  advancing  towards  Blandford,  she,  by  her  messenger,  made 
her  address  to  them,  to  signify  unto  them  the  present  condition  in 
which  they  were,  the  great  consequence  of  the  place,  desiring  their 
assistance,  and  in  particular,  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  take 
into  their  serious  consideration,  to  send  some  commanders  thither 
to  take  the  charge  of  the  castle.  Hereupon  they  sent  Captain 
Lawrence,  son  of  Sir  Edward  Lawrence,  a  gentleman  of  that  island, 
to  command  in  chief;  but  he  coming  without  a  commission,  could 
not  command  monies  or  provisions  to  be  brought  in  till  it  was  too 
late.  There  was  likewise  in  the  castle  one  Captain  Bond,  an  old 
soldier,  whom  I  should  deprive  of  his  due  honour  not  to  mention 
him,  having  a  share  in  the  honour  of  this  resistance.  The  first  time 
the  rebels  faced  the  castle,  they  brought  a  body  of  between  two  and 
three  hundred  horse  and  foot,  and  two  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  from 
the  hills  played  on  the  castle,  fired  four  houses  in  the  town,  and 
then  summoned  the  castle  ;  but  receiving  a  denial  for  that  time, 
they  left  it,  but  on  the  thrce-and-twenticth  of  June,  the  sagacious 
knight,  Sir  Walter  Earle,  that  hath  the  gift  of  discerning  treasons, 
and  might  have  made  up  his  ninc-and-thirty  treasons,  forty,  by 
reckoning  in  his  own,  accompanied  by  Captain  Sydenham,  Captain 
Henry  Jarvis,  Captain  Skuts,  son  of  arch-traitor  Skuts,  of  Poole, 
with  a  body  of  between  five  and  six  hundred,  came  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  town,  taking  the  opportunity  of  a  misty  morning, 
that  they  might  find  no  resistance  from  the  castle.  They  brought 
with  them  to  the  siege  a  demi-cannon,  a  culverin,  and  two  sacres  ; 
with  these,  and  their  small  shot,  they  played  on  the  castle  on  all 
quarters  of  it,  with  good  observation  of  advantages,  making  their 
battery  strongest  where  they  thought  the  castle  weakest ;  and  to 
bind  the  soldiers  by  tie  of  conscience  to  an  eager  prosecution  of  the 
siege,  they  administer  them  an  oath,  and  mutually  bind  themselves 
to  most  unchristian  resolutions,  that  if  they  found  the  defendants 
hesitate  not  to  yield,  they  would  maintain  the  siege  to  victory,  and 
then  deny  quarter  unto  all,  killing  without  mercy,  men,  women,  and 
children.  As  to  bring  on  their  own  soldiers,  they  abused  them 
with  falsehoods,  telling  them,  that  the  castle  stood  in  a  level,  yet 
with  good  advantages  of  approach  ;  that  there  were  but  forty  men 
m  the  castle,  whereof  twenty  were  for  them  ;  that  there  was  rich 
booty,  and  the  like ;  so,  during  the  siege,  they  used  all  base,  un- 
worthy means,  to  corrupt  the  defendants  to  betray  the  castle  into 
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their  hands :  the  better  sort  they  endeavoured  to  corrupt  with 
bribes  ;  to  the  rest  they  offer  double  pay,  and  the  whole  plunder  of 
the  castle.  When  all  these  arts  took  no  effect,  then  they  fall  to 
stratagem  and  engines.  To  make  their  approaches  to  the  wall  with 
more  safety,  they  make  two  engines  ;  one  they  call  the  sow,  the 
other  the  boar,  being  made  with  boards,  lined  with  wool  to  dead  the 
shot.  The  first  that  moved  forward  was  the  sow ;  but  not  being 
musket  proof,  she  cast  nir  e  of  eleven  of  her  farrows  ;  for  the  mus- 
ketiers  from  the  castle  were  so  good  marksmen  at  their  legs,  the 
only  part  of  all  their  bodies  left  without  defence,  that  nine  ran  away, 
as  well  as  their  battered  and  broken  legs  would  give  them  leave  ; 
and  of  the  two  which  knew  neither  how  to  run  away,  nor  well  to 
stay,  for  fear,  one  was  slain.  The  boar,  of  the  two  (a  man  would 
think)  the  valiantcr  creature,  seeing  the  ill  success  of  the  sow  to  cast 
her  litter  before  her  time,  durst  not  advance.  The  most  advan- 
tageous part  for  their  batteries  was  the  church,  which  they,  without 
fear  of  profanation,  used,  not  only  as  their  rampart,  but  their  ren- 
dezvous :  of  the  surplice  they  made  two  shirts  for  two  soldiers ;  they 
broke  down  the  organs,  and  made  the  pipes  serve  for  cases  to  hold 
their  powder  and  shot ;  and  not  being  furnished  with  musket 
bullets,  they  cut  off  the  lead  of  the  church,  and  rolled  it  up,  and 
shot  it  without  ever  castmg  it  in  a  mould.  Sir  Walter  and  the 
commander  were  earnest  to  press  forward  the  soldiers  ;  but  as  pro- 
digal as  they  were  of  the  blood  of  their  common  soldiers,  they  were 
sparing  enough  of  their  own.  It  was  a  general  observation,  that 
valiant  Sir  Walter  never  willingly  exposed  himself  to  any  hazard, 
for  being  by  chance  endangered  with  a  bullet,  shot  through  his  coat, 
afterwards  he  put  on  a  bear's  skin  ;  and  to  the  eternal  honour  of 
this  knight's  valour  be  it  recorded,  for  fear  of  musket  shot  (for  other 
they  had  none),  he  was  seen  to  creep  on  all  four,  on  the  sides  of  the 
hill,  to  keep  himself  out  of  danger.  This  base  cowardice  in  the 
assailant  added  courage  and  resolution  to  the  defendants ;  therefore 
not  compelled  by  want,  but  rather  to  brave  the  rebels,  they  sallied 
out,  and  brought  in  eight  cows  and  a  bull  into  the  castle,  without 
the  loss  of  a  man,  or  a  man  wounded.  At  another  time,  five  boys 
fetched  in  four  cows.  They  that  stood  on  the  hills,  called  to  one  in 
a  house  in  the  valley,  crying,  "  Shoot,  Anthony ;"  but  Anthony 
thought  it  good  to  sleep  in  a  whole  skin,  and  durst  not  look  out,  so 
that  afterwards  it  grew  into  a  proverbial  jeer,  from  the  defendants 
to  the  assailants,  "  Shoot,  Anthony."  The  rebels  having  spent  much 
time  and  ammunition,  and  some  men,  and  yet  being  as  far  from 
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hopes  of  taking  the  castle  as  the  first  day  they  came  thither  ;  at 
last,  the  Earl  of  Warwick  sends  them  a  supply  of  an  hundred  and 
fifty  mariners,  with  several  cart-loads  of  petars,  granadoes,  and 
other  warlike  provision,  with  scaling  ladders,  to  assault  the  castle 
by  scaladoe.  They  make  large  offers  to  him  that  should  first  scale 
the  wall ;  twenty  pounds  to  the  first,  and  so,  by  descending  sums, 
a  reward  to  the  twentieth  ;  but  all  this  could  not  prevail  with  these 
silly  wretches,  who  were  brought  thither,  as  themselves  confessed, 
like  sheep  to  the  slaughter,  some  of  them  having  but  exchanged  the 
manner  of  their  death,  the  halter  for  the  bullet ;  having  taken  them 
out  of  gaols.  One  of  them  being  taken  prisoner,  had  letters  testi- 
monial in  his  hand  whence  he  came  ;  the  letters,  I  mean,  when  he 
was  burnt  for  a  felon,  being  very  visible  to  the  beholders  ;  but  they 
found  that  persuasion  could  not  prevail  with  such  abject  low- 
spirited  men.  The  commanders  resolve  on  another  course,  which 
was  to  make  them  drunk,  knowing  that  drunkenness  makes  some 
men  fight  like  lions,  that  being  sober,  would  run  away  like  hares. 
To  this  purpose  they  fill  them  with  strong  waters,  even  to  madness, 
and  ready  they  are  now  for  any  design  :  and  for  fear  Sir  Walter 
should  be  valiant  against  his  will,  like  Cassar  he  was  the  only  man 
almost  that  came  sober  to  the  assault :  an  imitation  of  the  Turkish 
practice  ;  for  certainly  there  can  be  nothing  of  Christianity  in  it,  to 
send  poor  souls  to  God's  judgment  seat,  in  the  very  act  of  two 
grievous  sins,  rebellion  and  drunkenness  ;  who  to  stupify  their 
soldiers,  and  make  them  insensible  of  their  dangers,  give  them 
opium.  Being  now  armed  with  drink,  they  resolve  to  storm  the 
castle  on  all  sides,  and  apply  their  scaling-ladders,  it  being  ordered 
by  the  leaders  (if  I  may  without  solecism  call  them  so,  that  stood 
behind,  and  did  not  so  much  as  follow),  that  when  twenty  were 
entered,  they  should  give  a  watchword  to  the  rest,  and  that  was 
Old  Wat,  a  word  ill  chosen  by  Sir  Watt  Earle  ;  and,  considering 
the  business  in  hand,  little  better  than  ominous  ;  for  if  I  be  not  de- 
cei\'cd,  the  hunters  that  beat  bushes  for  the  fcai-ful,  timorous  hare, 
call  him  Old  Watt.  Being  now  pot-valiant,  and  possessed  with  a 
borrowed  courage,  which  was  to  evaporate  in  sleep,  they  divide 
forces  into  two  parties,  whereof  one  assaults  the  middle  ward,  de- 
fended by  valiant  Captain  Lawrence,  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
soldiers  :  the  other  assault  the  upper  ward,  which  the  Lady  Banks 
(to  her  eternal  honour  be  it  spoken),  with  her  daughters,  women, 
and  five  soldiers,  undertook  to  make  good  against  the  rebels,  and 
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did  bravely  perform  what  she  undertook ;  for  by  heaving  over 
stones,  and  hot  cnilDcrs,  they  repelled  the  rebels,  and  kept  them 
from  climbing  their  ladders,  thence  to  throw  in  that  wild-fire,  which 
every  rebel  had  ready  in  his  hand.  Being  repelled,  and  having  in 
this  siege  and  this  assault  lost  and  hurt  an  hundred  men,  old  Sir 
Watt,  hearing  that  the  King's  forces  were  advanced,  cried,  and  ran 
away  crying,  leaving  Sydenham  to  command  in  chief,  to  bring  off 
the  ordnance,  ammunition,  and  the  remainder  of  the  army,  who, 
afraid  to  appear  abroad,  kept  sanctuary  in  the  church  till  night, 
meaning  to  sup,  and  run  away  by  star-light  :  but  supper  being 
ready,  and  set  on  the  table,  alarm  was  given  that  the  King's  forces 
were  coming.  This  news  took  away  Sydenham's  stomach ;  all  this 
provision  was  but  messes  of  meat  set  before  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead.  He  leaves  his  artillery,  ammunition,  and  (which  with  these 
men  is  something)  a  good  supper,  and  ran  away  to  take  boat  for 
Poole,  leaving  likewise  at  the  shore  about  an  hundred  horse  to  the 
next  takers,  which  next  day  proved  good  prize  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
castle.  Thus,  after  six  weeks  strict  siege,  this  castle,  the  desire  of 
the  rebels,  the  tears  of  old  Sir  Watt,  and  the  key  of  those  parts,  by 
the  loyalty  and  brave  resolution  of  this  honourable  lady,  the  valour 
of  Captain  Lawrence,  and  some  eighty  soldiers  (by  the  loss  only  of 
two  men),  was  delivered  from  the  bloody  intentions  of  these  merci- 
less rebels,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1643." 

The  maiden  name  of  Lady  Banks,  the  heroic  defender,  was 
Mary  Hawtrey,  only  daughter  of  Robert  Hawtrey,  Esq.,  of  Riselip. 
From  her  descends  the  present  family  of  Bankes,  of  Kingston  Hall 
and  Corfe  Castle. 

In  the  year  1645  and  1646,  the  Castle  was  again  besieged,  or 
rather  blockaded,  by  the  Parliament  forces,  who  obtained  possession 
through  the  treachery  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Pitman,  an  officer  of 
the  garrison.  When  it  was  delivered  up,  the  Parliament  ordered  it 
to  be  demolished  ;  and  the  walls  and  towers  were  undermined,  and 
thrown  down,  or  blown  up  with  gunpowder.  "  Thus  this  ancient 
and  magnificent  fabric  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  remains 
a  lasting  monument  of  the  dreadful  effects  of  anarchy,  and  the  rage 
of  civil  war.  The  ruins  are  large,  and  allowed  to  be  the  noblest 
and  grandest  in  the  kingdom,  considering  the  extent  of  the  ground 
on  which  they  stand.  The  vast  fragments  of  the  King's  Tower,  the 
round  towers  leaning  as  if  ready  to  fall,  the  broken  walls,  and  vast 
pieces  of  them  tumbled  down  into  the  vale  below,  form  such  a  scene 
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of  havoc  and  desolation,  as  strikes  every  curious  spectator  with 
horror  and  concern.  The  plenty  of  stone  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  excellency  of  the  cement,  harder  to  be  broken  than  the 
stones  themselves,  have  preserved  these  prodigious  ruins  from  beings 
embezzled  and  lessened." — Hutchins. 


Smedmore  House. 

Smedmore  House  is  a  somewhat  sombre-looking  mansion  near 
the  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and  about  four  miles  from  Corfe  Castle  in 
a  south-west  direction.  It  occupies  an  elevated  site,  is  surrounded 
with  clumps  of  birches,  and,  at  some  little  distance,  with  belts  of 
pine,  and  commands  a  fine  burst  of  sea-view,  where  Kimeridge  Bay 
becomes  lost  in  the  English  Channel.  Of  the  house  itself  little  can 
be  said,  except  that  one  portion  of  it  is  old — dating  from  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  centurj-.  The  estate  long  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  Clavells,  a  well-known  family  of  Dorset  and 
Devonshire,  and  is  now  the  property  of  their  descendant,  John 
Clavell  Mansell,  Esq. 

The  Clavells  or  Clavylles — for  in  these  old  family  names  there 
are  always  varieties  of  spelling — can  boast  an  antiquity  not  to  be 
equalled  in  this  county,  if,  indeed,  in  any  other  county  in  England. 
They  have  resided  in  Dorset,  and  held  possessions  there  almost  ever 
since  the  Conquest.  They  were  illustrious  enough  to  come  within  the 
notice  of  Domesday  Book,  which  august  authority  states  that 
Walterus  de  Claville,  or  Clanville,  held  "  Alvcronstune,  Cnolle, 
Holne,  Cume,  Mordune."  In  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer, 
Radulfus  Clavell  held  a  knight's  fee  of  Alured  de  Lincoln.  There 
were  several  branches  of  this  family  settled,  in  very  ancient  times, 
at  different  places  in  Wilts,  as  well  as  in  Devon  and  Dorset.  These 
branches  became  extinct  long  ago,  with  the  exception  of  those 
of  Alfrington  and  Feme,  whence  the  Smedmore  branch  of  the 
Clavells  seems  to  be  descended. 

John  Clavell,  the  first  of  that  name  of  whom  we  hear  in  connexion 
with  Smedmore,  died  in  the  tenth  year  of  King  Edward  IV.  His 
wife,  the  heiress  of  Wyott,  is  said  to  have  been  cousin  and  heir  to 
John  Extoke,  alias  Middlestreet,  in  Spettesbury.  By  her  the  estates 
of  Bamston,  Smedmore,  and  Baltington  came  into  the  Claville 
family.  Sir  William  Claville,  of  Smedmore  (born  1568,  died  1644) 
•  H  H 
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held  a  command  in  Ireland  during  the  troubles  there  at  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  \  or  his  services  in  this  campaign 
he  was  created  a  Knight  Banneret.  This  gentleman,  so  fortunate 
and  so  practical  on  the  field  of  battle — a  man  who  had  no  fear  what- 
ever when  a  hostile  troop  came  dashing  against  his  line — had  the 
somewhat  singular  weakness  to  be  given  to  vast  and  visionary 
projects.  The  indulgence  in  these  intangible  speculations  having 
cost  him  20,000/. — a  tremendous  sum  in  those  days — he  was  obliged 
to  sell  and  mortgage  great  part  of  his  estate  in  order  to  re-establish 
his  credit.  This  sharp  lesson,  however,  seems  to  have  cured  the 
knight  of  his  projects.  His  next  act  was  probably  the  most  sensible 
one  he  ever  performed  in  his  capacity  as  a  civilian.  He  vested  the 
remainder  of  his  landed  possessions  in  trustees  "for  their  con- 
tinuance in  his  name  and  blood,  that  they  might  descend  to  his 
kinsman,  Roger  ClavcU  of  Winfrith,  and  his  heirs."  Sir  William 
died  without  issue. 

From  all  that  can  be  learned  of  this  ancient  family  it  appears 
that  its  successive  representatives  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their 
way  in  virtue,  loyalty,  and  general  respectability.  Indeed  the 
almost  monotonous  succession  of  Clavells  seems  to  have  been  only 
once  broken,  and  then  it  was  broken  with  a  vengeance. 

John  Clavell,  nephew  of  Sir  William  Clavell,  the  stout  Banneret 
and  unlucky  projector,  made  himself  much  more  conspicuously 
distinguished  than  the  usual  run  of  his  humdrum,  respectable 
ancestors.  He  was  at  once  a  gentleman  by  birth,  of  ancient  family 
and  liberal  education  ;  a  thorough-paced  and  intrepid  highwayman  ; 
and  a  poet  of  tender  sentiment,  elegant  expression,  and  sound 
reasoning  powers.  By  what  freak  of  fortune  a  gentleman  of  feel- 
ing and  training  and  a  cadet  of  one  of  the  very  oldest  and  best 
families  in  England  was  converted  into  a  footpad,  it  is  useless  now 
to  inquire.  The  record  of  his  trial  seems  to  have  been  lost,  but  it 
is  very  questionable  whether  in  his  examination  he  disclosed  the 
particulars  of  his  introduction  to  the  life  of  "  the  Road."  The  mere 
fact,  however,  that  after  having  been  found  guilty,  he  was  freely  par- 
doned by  the  king  (Charles  I.),  and  was  some  little  time  afterwards 
set  at  liberty,  seems  to  prove  that  in  his  case  there  must  have  been 
"  extenuating  circumstances,"  and  that  though  he  was  a  highway- 
man he  was  not  quite  a  brutal  ruffian.  He  relieved  men  of  their 
purses,  but  he  left  them  in  whole  skins.  He  indited  "A  Few 
lines  presented  untoe  his  Majestic,  after  I  was  apprehended,  yet 
before  my  tryall,  inserted  here  at  the  entreaty  of  a  friend."  These 
lines  are  as  follows  :— 
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"  I  that  have  robbed  so  oft,  am  now  bid  stand. 
Death  and  the  Law  assault  me,  and  demand 
My  life  and  meanes  ;  /  never  used  men  so, 
But  having  ta'en  their  money,  let  them  goe; 
Yet  must  1  die  ?  and  is  there  no  relief? 
The  King  of  kings  took  mercy  on  a  thief ; 
So  may  my  gracious  King,  in  mercy,  save  me. 
Although  grim  Death  and  Law  do  thus  out-brave  me. 
God  is  his  President  [precedent  ?]  and  men  shall  see 
His  Mercie  is  beyond  Severity." 

The  words  in  italics  afford  us  some  key  to  the  man.  Clavell 
did  not  "steal,"  he  "conveyed."  He  robbed  with  the  gay  non- 
chalance of  a  Duval,  and  after  dancing  lofty  corantos  with  terrified 
maidens  on  the  midnight  heath,  he  robbed  them  of  their  purses, 
and  sometimes  of  their  hearts  as  well.  There  is  really  no  ground, 
however,  for  supposing  that  Clavell  was  anything  else  than  a 
robber  pure  and  simple.  His  volume  of  poems,  "A  Recantation  of 
an  Ill-Led  Life  :  or,  A  Discoverie  of  the  High-way  Law,  &c. 
Written  by  John  Clavell,  Gent.  London:  Fleet  Street,  1634," 
lies  before  us,  and  from  the  portrait  of  the  "  author  and  the  hero  of 
the  story,"  which  forms  the  frontispiece  of  the  work,  we  should 
judge  that  the  rdle  of  a  wicked  Adonis  would  be  the  very  last  that 
he  could  have  assumed.  The  likeness  is  said  to  be  vera  et  viva 
effigies  Johanis  Clavel  generosi  atatis  sua  25.  Above  the  picture 
is  the  legend.  Ego,  non  sum  ego;  and  appended  to  it  are  the  lol- 
lowing  lines  by  the  author : — 

"  That  I  may  neither  beare  another's  blame 
Through  wronge  suspicions,  nor  yet  act  ye  same 
At  any  time  hereafter,  but  prove  true, 
Lo  I  to  be  known,  you  have  my  face  at  view  /" 

At  twenty-five  years  of  age,  then,  Clavell  was  a  man  of  some 
experience.  He  had  been  well  educated,  and  was  skilled  in  the 
classical  tongues  as  well  as  in  French ;  he  was  well  read  in  the 
English  poets,  as  the  style  and  culture  of  his  verse  proves  ;  he  had 
become  a  highwayman,  fascinated  by  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
"  romance"  of  the  life  in  the  saddle,  as  many  an  ardent,  hot-headed 
young  fool  has  been  tempted  to  do,  or  has  actually  done,  since  his 
day  ;  he  had  engaged  in  many  public  robberies  on  the  king's 
highway ;  he  had  the  good  luck  to  be  apprehended,  the  further 
good  luck  to  be  found  guilty,  and  the  extreme  good  luck  to  be 
sentenced  to  death.  This  awakening  treatment  raised  up  the  man 
and  the  gentleman  in  Clavell,  and  gave  the  final  coup  de  grace  to 
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whatever  was  left  in  him  of  the  old  Adam  of  the  road.  False 
estimates  of  excellence  and  eminence,  the  outgrowths  of  a  poetical 
temperament  totally  without  restraint,  had  tempted  him  to  join  the 
gentlemen  of  the  moon;  but  wiser  than  Paul  Clifford — at  least, 
Lytton's  Paul  Clifford — he  very  soon  found  out  that  the  poetry 
with  which  he  had  invested  the  occupation  of  a  highwayman 
existed  nowhere  save  in  his  own  ill-regulated  brain.  But  the  occu- 
pation he  had  taken  to  from  choice,  he  felt,  for  the  time  at  least, 
bound  to  follow  from  necessity  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  had 
his  career  as  a  robber  not  been  cut  short  at  an  early  stage,  Clavell 
would — as  many  a  man  has  done  who  invests  himself  voluntarily 
with  immoral  and  brutal  associations — have  rapidly  declined  from 
his  level  of  moral  elevation,  and  from  being  a  hot-headed  but 
good-hearted,  adventurous,  daring,  yet  generous  boy,  would  have 
become  the  brutal,  violent,  morally  blind  man.  Good  thoughts 
would  have  ceased  to  visit  him;  evil  thoughts  would  have  dwelt 
with  him  perpetually ;  and  in  some  moment  of  insane,  self-roused 
rage,  when  a  victim  perhaps  showed  a  disinclination  to  be  fleeced, 
he  would  have  added  the  crime  of  murder  to  that  of  robbery. 

Of  the  poems  which  ClavcU  has  left,  all  were  written  in  prison, 
with  perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions.  Of  his  longest  work,  his 
"  Recantation,"  in  which  he  confesses  his  crimes,  describes  the 
oaths  by  which  bands  of  highwaymen  are  sworn,  and  "  the  manner 
of  their  assault,  and  how  they  behave  themselves  in  the  action  and 
after  ;"  he  gives  instructions  to  the  honest  traveller  as  to  the  proper 
precautions  to  take  in  order  to  get  over  his  journey  in  safety,  as 
well  as  "  instructions  to  the  innkeeper  how  to  know  thieves  from 
his  honest  guests,"  &c.  In  a  prefatory  address,  he  says  of  his  own 
work — "  I  have  hereby  not  only  prevented  the  baser  sort  of  people 
from  committing  such  rebellious  outrages,  but  also  laid  open  to  the 
baser  sort  (I  mean  to  such  as  are  of  gentle  parentage)  the  foulness 
and  baseness  of  the  act,  that  whoso  hath  the  least  relish  of  a  gen- 
tleman will  be  no  more  seduced  and  that  way  misled." 

In  an  admirably  written  letter  to  the  Privy  Council  and  Council 
of  War,  Clavell,  after  his  pardon,  declares  that  he  would  have 
suffered  the  shameful  death  "that  was  due  to  him,  rather  than,  now 
that  there  is  faire  occasion,  I  should  be  debarred  from  regaining 
my  lost  honour  and  reputation  in  his  Majesty's  warres  abroad." 
He  then  begs  of  the  Council  that  they  may  grant  him  a  warrant  for 
discharge,  "that  I  may  not  spend  my  youthful  days  in  this 
miserable  and  wretched  prison,  but  may  enter  upon  my  Prince 
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and  countrie's  service,  where    I  am  resolved  to  acquit  myself  by 
some  brave  and  notable  exploit  or  a  worthy  death." 

Of  the  fate  of  John  Clavell  nothing  is  known  with  certainty. 
That  he  did  join  the  service  and  follow  his  Majesty's  wars  abroad 
is  most  likely.  In  the  following  sentence  from  the  publisher's 
preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  works  he  disappears  from 
history  : — "  He  not  only  lives,  but  hath  also  made  good  all  those 
his  promises  and  strict  resolutions,  insomuch  that  it  has  become 
very  disputable  amongst  wise  men  whether  they  should  more 
admire  (wonder  at)  his  former  ill  ways,  or  his  now  most  singular 
reformation," 
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Exeter  Castle. 

Exeter  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  settlement  of  the  Britons  before 
the  Roman  invasion.  It  was  then  called  Caer-Isc,  and  Caer-Rydh ;  the 
former  derived  from  its  situation  on  the  Exe  or  Isc,  the  latter  from  the 
red  soil  on  which  the  Castle  is  built.  From  the  number  of  coins, 
small  bronze  statues  (Penates),  tessellated  pavements,  and  other  Roman 
antiquities  discovered  near  the  walls  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  Exeter  must  have  been  a  Roman  station  of  some  importance.  In 
the  reign  of  Alfied  it  had  acquired  the  name  of  Exan-Cestre  (Castle  on 
the  Exe),  whence  its  present  name.  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen, 
Baldwin  Rivers,  Earl  of  Devon,  fortified  Exeter  on  behalf  of  the 
Empress  Maude,  and  did  not  yield  till  reduced  by  famine,  after  a  long 
siege.  It  was  besieged  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
by  Perkin  Warlock,  and  again  by  the  rabble  of  Devonshire  and  Corn- 
wall in  1549. 

The  city  of  Exeter  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls  and  strongly 
fortified.  Leland  says  of  it: — "The  toune  is  a  good  mile  and  more  in 
compace,  and  is  right  strongly  wauUid  and  maintained.  There  be 
diverse  fare  towers  in  the  toune  waul  betwyxt  the  south  and  west  gate." 
Situated  on  a  high  eminence,  north  of  the  town,  are  the  rem;^ins  0/ 
the  Castle,  called  Rougemont.  When  this  fortress  was  first  erected  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  was  either  rebuilt  or  much  repaired  by  William  the 
Conqueror,  who  bestowed  it  on  Baldwin  de  Briono,  husband  of 
Albrina,  his  niece,  in  the  possession  of  whose  descendants  it  remained 
till  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  who  then  took  it 
into  his  own  hands.  It  was  completely  dismantled  during  the  Civil 
War,  and  has  never  since  been  rebuilt.  To  the  north  of  the  Castle  is 
a  delightful  walk,  shaded  by  fine  old  elm-trees,  called  Northemay. 

In  January,  j  554-5,  Sir  Peter  and  Sir  Gawen  Carew,  Sir  Thomas 
Dennis,  and  others,  being  up  in  arms  to  oppose  King  Philip  coming 
to  England  to  wed  our  Queen  Mary,  are  said  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  city  and  Castle  of  Exeter. 
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Tavistock  Abbey. 

Tavistock,  on  the  Tavy,  had  its  origin  from  a  magnificent  Abbey 
for  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  tenth  century.  Orgarius,  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  whose  daughter,  Elfrida,  is  so  well  known  to  the 
readers  of  English  history,  may  be  considered  as  the  original  founder, 
though  some  ascribe  it  wholly  to  his  son  Ordulph.  Orgarius,  the  tradition 
goes,  being  admonished  in  a  dream,  began  at  Tavistock,  a.d.  961,  a 
splendid  Abbey,  which  he  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  but  did  not  live  to 
complete  it.  It  was,  however,  finished  in  981  by  Ordulph,  his  son, 
and  endowed  by  him  and  his  lady  with  many  manors,  that  of  Tavistock 
included.  Ordulph  was  nephew  to  King  Etheldrcd,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  of  such  gigantic  stature  and  herculean  strength,  that  he  could 
break  the  bars  of  gates,  and  stride  across  a  river  of  ten  feet  wide. 
Some  huge  bones,  said  to  be  those  of  Ordulph,  are  still  preserved  in 
Tavistock  Church.  Amongst  other  benefactors.  King  Ethe'dred  was 
a  considerable  one  to  his  nephew's  establishment,  and  the  institution 
became  very  wealthy  and  flourishing.  The  Danes,  in  the  year  997, 
sailing  round  the  Land's  End,  entered  the  mouth  of  the  Tamar,  and 
proceeding  a  considerable  distance  up  that  river,  marched  to  Tavistock ; 
where,  after  having  spoiled  the  Monastery  they  burnt  it  to  the  ground, 
and  carried  off  the  plunder  to  their  ships. 

The  Abbey  was  shortly  after  this  devastation  rebuilt,  and  soon  became 
more  flourishing  than  ever,  additional  grants  and  immunities  having 
been  given  by  various  persons.  Leving,  or  Living,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
is  mentioned  by  Speed  as  "a  speciall  benefactor."  Henry  L(iico- 
1135)  granted  to  the  Abbot  the  jurisdiction  and  whole  hundred  of 
Tavistock,  together  with  the  privilege  of  a  weekly  market,  and  a  fair 
once  a  year  for  three  days.  Soon  after  its  re-establishment,  a  school 
for  the  study  of  Saxon,  which  had  grown  greatly  into  disuse,  was 
founded;  "and,"  says  Camden,  "continued  down  to  the  last  age, 
lest  (that  which  hath  almost  now  happened)  the  knowledge  of  it 
should  be  quite  lost."  In  the  succession  of  the  Abbots  several  were 
learned  men,  and  soon  after  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  printing  into 
England,  there  was  established  in  the  Abbey  a  press,  fiom  which  many 
books  were  issued,  and  amongst  the  rest  a  Saxon  grammar.  Richard 
Barham,  the  thirty-fifth  Abbot,  obtained  from  Henry  VIII.,  in  1513, 
the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  House  of  Peers ;  or,  in  other  words, 
became  a  mitred  abbot.  This  he  probably  gained  by  purchase,  in 
order  to  be  revenged  on  Hugh  Oldham,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  with  whom 
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he  had  great  disputes,  and  finally  caused  to  be  excommunicated.  In 
i/)39.  J"*^"  Peryn,  the  thirty-sixth  and  last  Abbot,  surrendered  his 
Monastery  on  being  allowed  the  sum  of  loo/.  per  annum  for  life. 
The  lands  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  to  John  Lord  Russell,  whose 
descendant,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  is  now  owner  of  its  site  and  ruins 
The  revenues  of  the  Abbey  were  valued  at  the  Suppression  at  the 
yearly  rent  of  902/.  5J.  id.;  but  it  must  be  observed  that  the  Abbots 
and  Priors  foreseeing  the  impending  storm,  set  the  yearly  rents  voiy 
low,  and  the  fines  very  high,  that  they  might  have  a  sufficient  suppo  t 
if  expelled  their  houses. 

The  following,  extracted  from  Risdon,  relates  a  circumstance  whereby 
a  considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  possessions  of  the  Abbey. 
"  It  is  lefte  us  by  tradition,"  says  he,  "  that  one  Childe,  of  Plimstocke, 
a  man  of  faire  possessions,  havinge  noe  issue,  ordained,  that  wherever 
he  shoulde  happen  to  be  buried,  to  that  churche  his  lands  should 
belong.  It  so  fortuned  that  he,  ridinge  to  hunt  in  the  forest  of  Dart- 
moor, casually  lost  his  companye,  and  his  waye ;  likewise  the  seasor. 
beinge  so  colde  and  he  so  benumbed  therewithe,  that  he  was  enforced 
to  kill  his  horse,  and  havinge  so  killed  him,  to  creepe  into  his  bellye  to 
gett  heat ;  which  not  beinge  able  to  preserve  him,  he  was  there  frozen 
to  deathe ;  and  so  founde,  was  carried  by  Tavystokemen  to  be  buried 
in  the  churche  of  the  Abbye ;  which  was  not  so  secretlye  done,  but  the 
inhabitants  got  knowledge  thereof;  which  to  prevent,  they  resorted  to 
hinder  the  carryinge  of  the  corpse  on  the  bridge,  where  they  concluded 
necessitye  compelled  them  to  passe.  But  they  were  deceived  by  a 
guile.  For  the  Tavystokemen  forthwith  builded  a  slyghte  bridge,  and 
passed  on  at  another  place  without  resistance,  buried  the  bodye,  and 
enjoyed  the  lands.  In  meinorye  whereof,  the  bridge  beareth  the  name 
of  Gylebridge  to  this  daye."  Neither  this  bridge  nor  the  Abbey 
Church  are  now  in  existence,  although  there  are  still  some  i-emains 
of  the  institution ;  among  these  are  part  of  the  walls,  the  refectory,  the 
still-house,  Ordulph's  tomb,  and  a  small  gateway.  Not  far  from 
Tavistock  is  the  Abbots'  hunting-seat,  which,  from  its  capaciousness 
and  other  visible  marks  of  its  former  grandeur,  displays  the  sumptuous 
inanner  in  which  these  dignitaries  lived. 

It  is  recorded  that  a  printing-press  set  up  in  Tavistock  Abbey  was 
the  second  set  up  in  this  country  j  its  productions  are  now  extremely 
rare. 
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Berry  Pomeroy  Castle. 

Tlie  parish  of  Bciry  Pomeroy,  near  the  river  Dart,  about  two  miles 
from  Totiiess,  is  named  as  follows : — Barry,  or  more  properly  Berry, 
signifies  a  walled  town,  and  the  addition  of  Pomeroy  is  from  the 
family  which,  for  many  centuries,  held  possession  of  the  manor.  This 
family  was  descended  from  Ralph  de  Pomerat,  one  of  the  followers 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  gave  him  not  only  the  manor  of  Berry, 
but  many  other  lordships  and  estates  in  the  county.  This  person 
built  a  Castle  here,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a  barony  or  honour.  The 
family  of  the  Pomeroys  continued  to  reside  here  and  hold  the  chief 
rank  in  this  part  of  the  country  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  when 
the  manor  of  Berry  came,  by  forfeiture,  cession,  or  sale,  it  is  not  agreed 
which,  from  the  hands  of  Sir  Thomas  Pomeroy  to  the  Protector 
Somei-set,  one  of  whose  descendants.  Sir  Edward  Somerset,  second 
Baronet,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  lived  in  retirement  at  the  Castle 
of  Beny  Pomeroy,  upon  which  he  is  said  to  have  expended  upwards 
of  20,000/.  His  eldest  son.  Sir  Edward,  sat  for  Devon  in  the  last  two 
Parliaments  of  Charles  I.,  by  adhering  to  whom  Sir  Edward  had  his 
Castle  plundered  and  burnt  to  the  ground.  A  mansion  was  then 
built  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  hill,  and  has  since  remained  with  Sir 
Edward's  descendants.  The  Duke  of  Somerset  is  impropriator  of  the 
great  tithes,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Priory  of  Merton,  in 
Surrey.  Prince,  the  author  of  The  tForthies  of  Devon,  was  \'icar  of 
Berry  Pomeroy ;  in  the  parish  church  are  some  handsome  moninncnts 
of  the  Seymour  family. 

Tiie  magniliccnt  ruins  of  the  Castle  erected  by  the  Pomeroys  arc 
seated  upon  a  rock,  which  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  a  narrow 
valley,  through  which  winds  a  small  stream  of  water.  Being  overhung  by 
the  branches  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  incrusteil  with  moss  and  mantled 
oy  ivy,  the  ruins  tbrm,  in  combination  with  the  other  features  of  the 
scene,  one  of  the  most  striking  and  picturesque  objects  in  the  county. 
The  great  gate,  with  the  walls  of  the  south  front,  the  north  wing  of 
the  court,  or  quadrangle,  some  apartments  on  the  west  side,  and  a  few 
turix'ts,  are  all  that  now  remains  of  this  Castle,  which  suffered  most 
severely  in  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  According  to 
tradition,  the  town  of  Berry  Pomeroy  was  destroyed  by  lightning. 
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Lydford  Castle. 

Lydford,  situated  about  seven  miles  north  of  Tavistock,  though  now 
a  village  of  rude  cottages,  was  once  a  place  of  impoitance.  Here 
Ethelred  had  a  Mint;  and  at  the  accession  of  King  William  I.  it  had 
as  many  as  one  hundred  and  forty  burgesses.  Some  remains  of  its 
ancient  state  may  still  be  seen  in  a  square  tower,  or  Keep,  of  a  Castle, 
which  was  formerly  used  as  a  court  and  a  prison,  where  those  criminals 
were  tried  and  confined  who  offended  against  the  Stannary  Laws. 
The  law  of  Lydford  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  expressive  of  too  hasty 
judgment;  as  where  the  judge  condemns  first  and  hears  the  cause 
afterwards.     Ray  gives  it  thus : — 

' '  First  hang  and  draw, 
Then  hear  the  cause  by  Lydford  law." 

It  is  jocularly  accounted  for  by  the  bad  state  of  the  Castle,  where 
imprisonment  was  worse  than  death,  by  William  Browne,  a  poet  of 
some  eminence  in  his  day,  born  at  Tavistock  in  the  year  1520;  and 
who,  being  anxious  for  the  reputation  of  his  county,  attempts  to  show 
that  the  above  summary  method  of  procedure  originated  from  merciful 
motives : — 

"  I  oft  have  heard  of  Lydford  law, 
How  in  the  morn  they  hang  and  draw, 

And  sit  in  judgment  after. 
At  first  I  wondered  at  it  much ; 
But  since  I  find  the  reason  such 
As  it  deserves  no  laughter. 

"  They  have  a  Castle  on  a  hill ; 
I  took  it  for  an  old  wind-mill, 

The  vanes  blown  off  by  weather. 
To  lie  therein  one  night,  'tis  guessed 
'Twere  better  to  be  stoned  and  pressed, 

Or  hanged,  now  choose  you  whether. 

"  Ten  men  less  room  within  this  cave 
Than  five  mice  in  a  lantern  have. 
The  keepers  they  are  sly  ones. 
If  any  could  devise  by  art 
To  get  it  up  into  a  cart, 
"I were  fit  to  carry  lions. 
••  When  I  beheld  it.  Lord  !  thought  I, 
What  justice  and  what  clemency 
Hath  Lydford,  when  I  saw  all  ; 
I  know  none  gladly  there  would  st.iy. 
But  rather  hang  out  of  tlie  way, 
Than  tarry  for  a  trial. " 

Lydford  has,  too,  its  romantic  waterfall  and  bridge ;   the  latter  in 
situation   resembling    the   celebrated   Devil's    Bridge,  in   Wales.     It 
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consists  of  one  rude  arch  thrown  across  a  rocky  chasm  which  sinks 
nearly  eighty  feet  from  the  level  of  the  road.  At  the  bottom  of  this 
channel,  the  small  river  Lyd  is  heard  rattling  through  its  contracted 
course.  At  a  little  distance  below  the  bridge,  "  the  fissure  gradually 
spreads  its  rocky  jaws ;  and  instead  of  the  dark  precipices  which  have 
hitherto  overhung  and  obscured  the  struggling  river,  it  now  emerges 
into  day,  and  rolls  its  murmuring  current  through  the  winding  valley, 
confined  within  magnificent  banks,  darkened  with  woods,  which  swell 
into  bold  promontories,  or  fall  back  into  sweeping  ranges,  till  they  are 
lost  to  the  eye  in  distance.  Thickly  shaded  by  trees,  which  shoot  out 
from  the  sides  of  the  chasm,  the  scene  at  Lydford  Bridge  is  not  so 
terrific  as  it  would  have  been  had  a  little  more  light  been  let  in  upon 
the  abyss,  just  sufficient  to  produce  a  darkness  visible.  As  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  chasm  cannot  be  regarded  without  shuddering ;  nor  will  the 
stoutest  heart  meditate  unappalled  upon  the  terrific  anecdotes  connected 
with  the  spot." 

Scenes  of  this  description  frequently  give  rise  to  marvellous  stories } 
and  Lydford  Bridge  has  its  tales  of  terror.  It  is  related,  that  a  London 
rider  was  benighted  on  his  road,  in  a  heavy  storm,  and  wishing  to  get 
to  some  place  of  shelter,  spurred  his  horse  forward  with  more  than 
common  speed.  The  tempest  had  been  tremendous  during  the  night, 
and  next  morning  the  rider  was  informed  that  Lydford  Bridge  had 
been  swept  away  with  the  current.  He  shuddered  at  his  narrow 
escape,  his  horse  having  cleared  the  chasm  by  a  great  sudden  leap  in 
the  middle  of  his  course,  though  the  occasion  of  his  making  it  at  the 
time  was  unknown.  Two  or  three  persons  have  chosen  this  spot  for 
self-destruction,  and  in  a  moment  of  desperation  have  dashed  themselves 
from  the  bridge  into  the  murky  chasm. 


Compton  Castle. 

Compton  Castle,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Devon,  and  about  two 
miles  from  Torbay,  was,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IL,  the  property  and 
residence  of  Sir  Maurice  de  Pole.  Afterwards  the  Lady  Alice  Pole 
bestowed  it  on  Peter,  surnamed  de  Compton,  whose  descendants  con- 
tinued owners  for  seven  generations,  when  it  was  conveyed  to  the  co- 
heiresses of  the  Gilbert  family.  Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  the 
estate  was  purchased  of  the  Templers,  of  Stover  Lodge  ;  but  on  its 
being  sold  in  parcels,  about  the  year  1808,  the  old  castellated  mansion 
of  the  Comptons  was  converted  into  a  farm-house. 
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Compton  Castle  is  almost  unique  as  a  specimen  of  the  early  fortified 
mansion,  and  dates  from  the  period  of  Edward  III.  Though  the 
greater  portion  of  the  mansion  lies  in  ruins,  and  the  other  portion  has 
been  much  altered,  yet  the  remains  are  not  deficient  in  interest.  The 
buildings,  constructed  of  the  native  limestone,  are  very  massive.  The 
chapel  is  vaulted  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  eastern  window  is  the 
only  ancient  part  of  the  fortress  left  unprotected  by  the  extraordinary 
contrivance  of  a  walled  screen-work  (or  machicolation)  erected  upon 
corbels.  It  was  probably  considered  that,  as  the  chapel  formed  a  dis- 
tinct and  independent  mass,  the  penetration  so  far  would  not  endanger 
the  security  cjf  the  fortress.  There  appeared  in  the  Graphic  ard-^ 
Historical  Illustrator  \n  1834,  the  following  stanzas  on  these  castellated 
remains : — 

"  Record  of  other  men  and  days, 

The  Autumn  leaf  around  thee  falls ; 
Tlie  wailing  breeze  of  Autumn  strays 

Amid  thy  ruin'd  walls ! 
A  loftier  pile  I  oft  have  seen, 

With  stately  front,  and  hoary  towers ; 
But  not  more  pensively,  I  ween. 

Through  spacious  hall,  and  fretted  bowers, 
I've  slowly  paced,  than  pace  I  here, 
Taught  wisdom  by  the  waning  year. 

"  To  distant  times  I  backward  glance, 

In  dreaming  reverie,  and  see 
The  warrior,  laid  aside  his  lance. 

The  palmer,  and  the  maiden  free. 
Of  guileless  heart — and  courteous  dame. 

Of  matron  look,  and  minstrel  old, 
With  lays  of  love  and  martial  fame. 

Assembled  in  thy  lordly  hold  ; 
While  brightly  blaz'd  the  liearih,  and  scr.g 
Chas'd  nights  of  wintry  gloom  along, 

**  Or  o'er  thy  ample  park  the  deer 

Fly  swift  before  the  baying  hound — 
Or  falcon,  'mid  the  azure  clear, 

Strike  her  fleet  quarry  to  the  ground: 
Or  vassals,  at  the  trumpet's  call. 

In  mustering  speed— a  fearless  band, 
March  forth,  to  conquer  or  to  fall. 

Beneath  their  haughty  chief's  comma.id: 
While  many  a  gentle  heart,  in  fear, 
Throbb'd  the  departing  clang  to  hear. 

"  And  now  dismantled—  r  ro'^irate  all 

Thy  former  might,  there  scarce  remain 
Enough  of  what  thou  wert,  to  call 

Thy  bulwarks  and  thy  wide  domains 
Back  to  the  musing  mind ;  and  e'en 

Tradition's  voice,  all  hush'd  and  still. 
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Restores  not  to  the  changeful  scene, 

From  the  sepulchre,  dark  and  chiK, 
The  names,  the  exploits  of  the  dead, 
Ere  thy  brief  day  of  pride  had  fled. 

"  The  peasant  finds  in  thee  a  home, 

Tlie  rustic  shed  beside  thee  stands ; 
Thy  ancient  dwellers,  like  the  foam 

That  sinks  beneath  the  ocean  sands, 
Have  perish'd,  and  have  left  no  trace 

Of  what  they  would  have  been,  or  wero; 
Forgotten  in  their  natal  place 

Their  virtues,  and  their  lineage  fair: 
Forgotten  too,  perchance,  the  crime. 
That  stain'd  the  annals  of  their  time  ! 

"  To  twilight  bat,  to  midnight  owl, 

A  dwelling  place  for  many  a  year. 
As  stormy  clouds  above  thee  scowl, 

Methinks  the  doom  of  all  I  hear  ! 
The  loves,  the  joys,  the  hopes,  tlie  fears. 

The  pride,  the  pomp,  of  living  man 
(E'en  as  thy  glory  disappears). 

Shall  perish  with  his  fleeting  span  : 
While  mute,  unhonour'd,  and  forgot, 
Another  race  shall  know  him  not. 

"  Sad  is  the  lesson :  but  more  wise 

By  sadness  made,  may  it  be  mine 
To  seek  a  mansion  in  the  skies, 

Where  changeless  suns  for  ever  shine ! 
Though  low  my  lot — my  path  unknown 

To  monarch's  gaze — no  trump  of  fame 
To  sound  above  my  funeral-stone 

The  transient  honours  of  a  name ; 
Mine  be  the  hopes  of  endless  day. 
When  worldb  themselves  have  pass'd  away!" 


Combe  Marten  Celebrities, 

Little  Hangman  Hill,  in  this  place,  derives  its  name  from  the  Hang- 
ing Stone,  a  boundary-mark,  so  calletl  "  from  a  thief,  who,  having 
stolen  a  sheep  and  tied  it  about  his  neck,  to  carry  it  on  his  back,  rested 
himself  for  a  time  on  this  stone,  until  the  sheep,  struggling,  slid  over  the 
side  and  strangled  the  man." 

Combe  Martin  is  commonly  known  as  the  Pack  of  Cards,  and  bear- 
ing no  fanciful  resemblance  to  one  of  those  unstable  piles  built  by 
children.  The  long  irregular  village  lies  in  a  valley  opening  to  a  rocky 
picturesque  bay,  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  belonged  to  Martyn  de 
Tours,  a  Norman  baron,  after  whom  it  was  called.  It  is  well  known 
for  itc  silver  lead  mines,  which  have  been  worked  at  intervals  from  the 
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reign  of  Edward  I.  Camden  informs  us  that  they  partly  defrayed  the 
expense  of  the  French  war  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  that 
Henry  V.  also  made  good  use  of  them  in  his  invasion  of  France.  From 
that  period  they  seem  to  have  been  neglected  until  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, when  a  new  lode  was  discovered  and  worked  with  great  profit  by 
Sir  Beavis  Bulmer,  Knight,  as  appears  by  the  following  quaint  inscrip- 
tion on  a  silver  cup  presented  by  the  Queen  to  William  Bouchier,  Earl 
of  Bath,  when  lord  of  the  manor : — 

"  When  water  workes  in  broken  wUarfes 

At  first  erected  were, 
And  Beavis  Bulmer  with  his  arte 

The  waters  'gan  to  reare, 
Disperced  I  in  the  earth  did  lye, 

Since  all  beginninge  olde, 
In  place  called  Coombe,  where  Martyn  Icnge 

Had  hydd  me  in  his  molde. 
I  dydd  no  service  on  tho  earth, 

And  no  man  set  me  free, 
Till  Bulmer,  by  his  skille  and  charge, 

Did  frame  mee  this  to  bee." 

Another  cup,    weighing  137  ounces,  and,  like  the  former,  made  ol 

Combe  Marten  silver,  was  presented  by  Elizabeth  to  Sir  R.  Martin, 

Lord  Mayor  of  London.    It  bore  an  appropriate  inscription,  beginning 

thus: — 

"  In  Martyn's  Coombe  long  lay  I  hydd. 
Obscured,  deprest  with  grossest  soyle. 
Debased  much  witn  mixed  lead. 
Till  Bulmer  came,  whose  skille  and  toyle 
Refined  me  so  pure  and  cleane. 
As  rycher  no  where  els  is  scene." 


Totness  Castle. 

The  ancient  town  of  Totness  "  from  the  margin  of  the  river  Dait 
climbs  the  steep  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  stretches  itself  along  its  brow, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  winding  stream,  and  of  the  country  in  its 
vicinity,  but  sheltered  at  the  same  time  by  higher  hills  on  every  side." 
It  was  anciently  called  "  Dodonesse,"  »>.,  rocky  town  ;  its  present  name 
being  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  tot,  toten,  to  project,  as  in 
Tothill,  Tottenham.  In  early  times  it  was  situated  upon  a  Roman  road 
which  ran  from  Exeter  to  the  Tamar  by  Ugbrooke,  Newton  Abbot, 
Totness,  and  Boringdon  Park  ;  and  its  antiquity  is  shown  by  the  old 
historic  tradition,  which  here  places  the  landing  of  Brutus  of  Troy. 
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It  IS  one  of  the  oldest  boroughs  in  the  county,  and  there  are  fragmenti 
remaining  of  the  walls  with  which  it  was  formerly  surrounded. 

The  Castle  of  Totness  stands  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Junel  de  Totenais,  a  Norman  baron,  on  whom 
the  manor  was  bestowed  at  the  Conquest.  The  Keep  is  the  only  part 
now  remaining.  It  is  circular  in  form,  and  a  ruin  of  crumbling  red 
stones,  thickly  mantled  with  ivy. 


Buckfastleigh,  and  its  Abbey. 

The  tradition  common  to  churches  on  high  ground  belongs  to  that 
of  Buckfastleigh,  a  large  village,  encompassed  by  steep  hills.  It  is  added 
that  the  Devil  obstructed  the  builders  by  removing  the  stones,  and  a 
large  block  bearing  the  mark  of  the  "  enemy's"  finger  and  thumb  is 
pointed  out  on  a  farm  about  a  mile  distant.  The  churchyard  is 
darkened  by  black  marble  tombstones,  and  contains  the  ivied  fragment 
of  an  old  building,  within  which  two  grassy  mounds  mark  the  burial- 
place  of  Admiral  Thomas  White,  R.N.,  and  of  his  wife,  late  of  Buck- 
fast  Abbey. 

The  ruins  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Buckfastleigh,  supposed  to 
have  been  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  one  of  the  Pomeroys 
(but  on  the  site  of  a  Benedictine  house  of  Saxon  antiquity),  are  situated 
north  of  the  village,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dart.  The  remains  of  this 
Abbey  are,  however,  inconsiderable,  consisting  of  little  more  than  an 
ivied  tower  close  to  the  present  mansion  of  Buckfast  Abbey,  and  the 
tithe  barn,  a  building  about  loo  feet  long,  at  the  Grange.  A  part  of 
the  Abbey  site  is  occupied  by  a  large  woollen  factory.  The  woollen 
trade  at  this  place  is  probably  of  great  antiquity.  The  Cistercians 
were  all  wooltraders ;  and  a  green  path  over  the  moors  towards 
Plymouth,  known  to  this  day  as  the  "  Abbot's  Way,"  is  said  to  have 
been  a  "  post  road"  for  the  conveyance  of  the  wool  of  the  community. 
On  the  other  side  of  Buckfastleigh  is  a  wooded  hill,  called  the  "  Lover's 
Coomb,"  commanding  the  Totness  road ;  and  about  two  miles  from 
the  town  is  Hembury  Castle,  an  oblong  encampment  of  about  seven 
acres,  attributed  to  the  Danes. 

From  Buckfastleigh,  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Dartmoor,  is  the 
Vale  of  Dean-Bum.  Polwhele  remarks :  "  It  unites  the  terrible  and 
graceful  in  so  striking  a  manner,  that  to  enter  this  recess  hath  the  effect 
of  enchantment."  Half  way  up  the  glen  are  some  picturesque  water- 
falls.   Dean  Prior,  once  belonging  to  the  Priory  of  Plympton,  was  th; 
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native  parish  of  Herrick  the  poet,  who  wrote  most  of  his  Hesperides 
there ;  he  is  buried  in  the  churchyard.  —  Abridged  from  Murray's 
Handbook  for  Cornwall  and  Devon. 


Torrington  and  Appledore. 

The  pleasantly  situated  town  of  Torrington,  near  North  Molten,  is 
an  ancient  place,  containing  fragments  of  a  Castle  which  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Richard  de  Merton  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The 
site  is  now  a  bowling-green,  and  commands  a  fine  view.  Editha,  the 
mother  of  Harold,  was  endowed  with  lands  of  this  tything ;  and  during 
the  Rebellion  stirring  incidents  occurred  in  the  town  and  on  the  adja- 
cent hills.  In  1643  a  body  of  rebels  advanced  from  Bideford  to  attack 
Colonel  Digby,  who  had  marched  upon  Torrington  to  cut  off  the  com- 
munication between  the  North  of  Devon  and  Plymouth.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  they  met  by  a  few  of  the  Royalist  troopers  than  they 
"  routed  themselves,"  to  quote  Clarendon's  words,  and  were  pursued 
with  much  slaughter.  The  consequences  of  this  action  were  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  fort  of  Appledore,  and  subsequently,  of  the 
towns  of  Barnstaple  and  Bideford.  "  The  fugitives,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  spread  themselves  over  the  country,  bearing  frightful  marks  of  the 
fray,  and  telling  strange  stories  of  the  horror  and  fear  which  had  seized 
them,  although  nobody  had  seen  above  six  of  the  enemy  that  charged 
them."  In  1646  the  townspeople  were  witness  to  a  far  more  fatal 
engagement,  when  Fairfax  came  suddenly  by  night  upon  the  quarters 
of  Lord  Hopton.  The  action  which  ensued  was  furious  but  decisive, 
and  the  Royalists  were  totally  defeated.  Upon  this  occasion  the 
church,  together  with  200  prisoners  and  those  who  guarded  them,  were 
blown  into  the  air  by  the  explosion  of  about  80  barrels  of  gunpowder. 
The  capture  of  Torrington  was  the  death-blow  of  the  King's  cause  in 
the  west.  In  1660,  the  celebrated  General  Monk  was  created  Earl  of 
Torrington.  In  1669,  the  town  gave  the  title  of  Earl  to  Admiral 
Herbert  ;  and,  in  1720,  of  Viscount  to  Sir  George  Byng.  The  Monks 
were  seated  for  many  generations  near  Merton,  a  village  between  Tor- 
rington and  Hatherleigh ;  but  their  mansion,  sumptuously  rebuilt  about 
1670  by  General  Monk,  when  Duke  of  Albemarle  (he  was  bom  at 
Merton),  was  pulled  down  in  the  last  century. 

Appledore,  a  village  near  Bideford,  is  interesting  for  its  antiquity,  and 
for  a  legend  of  the  renowned  Danish  warrior  Hubba,  who  is  said  to 
have  landed  near  this  village,  iu  the  reign  of  Alfred,  from  a  fleet  of 
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tliirty-three  ships,  and  to  have  laid  siege  to  a  neighbouring  Castle  called 
Kenwith,  the  site  of  which  is  now  only  surmised  to  be  a  hill  called 
Hcnny  Castle  (near  Kenwith  Lodge,  Dr.  Ileywood's),  north-west  of 
l>ideford.  The  strength  of  this  place,  however,  proved  too  great  for 
its  assailants.  Hubba  was  slain  under  its  walls,  and  his  followers  driven 
with  slaughter  to  the  shore.  At  one  spot,  it  is  said,  they  rallied,  and 
80  checked  their  pursuers  as  to  be  enabled  to  regain  their  ships ;  and  n 
field  by  the  roadside,  near  the  village  of  Northam,  is  to  this  day  pointed 
out  as  the  place  where  they  turned,  and  has  been  known  from  time  im- 
memorial as  the  "  Bloody  Corner."  In  this  fight  the  so-called  Raven 
banner  was  taken  by  the  Saxons.  It  was  a  black  bird,  probably  a  stufied 
specimen  of  the  raven,  which  hung  quiet  when  defeat  was  at  hand,  but 
clapped  its  wings  before  victory.  Hubba,  we  arc  told,  was  buried  on 
the  shore,  and  the  name  of  "  Hubblestone"  would  seem  to  mark 
the  locality. — Abrid-^ed  from  Murray  s  Handbook  for  Corn-Mall  and 
Devon. 

Dartmouth  Castle. 

Dartmouth  by  its  present  name  first  occurs  in  a  charter  granted  by 
Henry  III.  to  Edward  de  Gloucester  in  1226.  The  town  was  first  in- 
corporated under  the  title  of  Clifton-Dartmouth-Hardness  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  1342,  at  which  time  it  was  evidently  a  port  of  great 
consequence,  as  it  furnished  no  less  than  thirty-one  sliips  to  the  fleet 
intended  for  the  siege  of  Calais,  a  larger  quota  than  was  supplied  by  any 
other  town  in  the  kingdom,  excepting  Fowey  and  Vai mouth.  Chaucer 
has  taken  his  "  shipman  "  from  Dartmouth,  and  contemporary  with  the 
poet,  there  were  merchants  at  this  place  so  wealthy,  and  possessed  of  so 
many  ships,  that  it  was  said  of  one  Hawley — 

"  niow  tlie  wind  higli,  or  blow  it  low, 
li  blnvptli  lair  to  Ilawley's  IiO'\" 

It  is  said  that  a  fleet  of  crusaders,  under  Cccur  de  Lion,  assembled 
in  Dartmouth  harbour  in  1190.  In  1347,  the  town  contributed  a  large 
quota  to  the  armament  of  King  Edward.  In  1377  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  French,  who  in  that  year  swept  oiu'  shores  from  the  Isle  of 
\Vight  to  Plymouth.  In  1403  it  retm-ned  the  visit  of  the  Frenchmen, 
when,  Du  Chastel  having  a  second  time  destroyed  Plymouth,  Dart- 
mouth combined  with  that  town  in  ravaging  the  coast  of  France,  biirn- 
i.ig  and  sinking  forty  of  the  enemy's  ships.  In  1404,  the  French  in  their 
lurn  sought  revenge.  Du  Chastel  again  descended  ou  Dartmouth,  but 
•  II 
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the  expedition  this  time  was  so  roughly  received  as  to  be  compelled  to 
draw  off  with  the  loss  of  400  killed  and  200  prisoners,  including  Du 
Chastel  himself.  In  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Lancastrian  party  used 
Dartmouth  as  their  port.  In  the  Great  Rebellion  the  town  declared 
for  the  Parliament ;  and  in  1643  was  taken  by  Prince  Maurice,  after  a 
siege  of  a  month.  The  Royalists,  however,  after  an  interval  of  three 
)'ears,  were  attacked  by  Fairfax,  who  carried  the  place  by  stonn  in 
Jan.  1646.  Upon  this  occasion  upwards  of  100  pieces  of  ordnance 
were  captured;  and  the  many  old  towers  and  forts,  now  in  ruins,  on 
the  shore  or  the  heights  of  Dartmouth,  show  the  formidable  number 
of  the  works  with  which  the  general  had  to  contend. 

Dartmouth  Castle,  a  picturesque  building  situated  at  the  extreme 
point  of  the  wooded  promontory  which  bounds  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour,  consists  of  a  square  and  a  round  tower,  the  latter  of  which  is 
the  elder,  and  supposed  to  date  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Adjoin- 
ing  this  building  are  three  platforms  of  guns,  the  little  church  of  St. 
I'ctrox  (containing  an  armorial  go-llcry  and  a  brass),  and  the  ruins  of 
a  more  ancient  castle,  the  whole  being  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  ditch. 
The  hill,  which  rises  behind  to  the  height  of  300  ft.,  is  crowned  by  the 
remains  of  another  fort,  which  is  mentioned  by  Fairfax  in  his  despatch 
to  the  Parliament  under  the  name  of  "  Gallant's  Bower."  The  round 
tower  of  the  Castle  is  now  a  magazine,  but  formerly  no  doubt  received 
the  iron  chain  which  was  stretched  as  a  defence  across  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  and  was  there  drawn  tight  by  a  capstan. 


The  Adventures  of  Sir  Gawcn. 

The  union  of  the  King  Arthur  romance  and  the  local  fairy  tradi- 
tions, is  strikingly  illustrated  in  a  very  beautiful  and  curious  fragment 
republished  by  Mr.  Halliwell, —  T/ic  Adventures  of  Sir  Gaweii. 
Though  the  language  has  been  modernized,  the  form  of  the  legend 
which  can  be  traced  back  at  least  as  far  as  the  fifteenth  century,  has 
undergone  little  alteration.  Arriving  towards  the  close  of  a  summer 
evening,  at  the  entrance  to  a  forest.  Sir  Gawen,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the 
Round  Table,  alights,  and  tying  his  horse  to  a  tree,  threads  his  way 
through  the  dense  vegetation  to  an  old  and  ruinous  castle.  Here  he 
incautiously  enters,  and  the  ghostly  adventures  which  then  ensue  are 
narrated  with  great  dramatic  effect.  As  he  groped  his  way  through 
the  dark  vaults  underneath, a  sudden  and  agonizing  shriek  burst  forth 
above  him,  and  "something  rudely  brushing  down  grasped  him  with 
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tremendous  strength ;  in  a  moment  he  became  motionless,  cold  as  ice; 
and  felt  himself  hurried  back  by  some  irresistible  being ;  but  just  as 
he  reached  the  vault,  a  spectre  of  so  dreadful  a  shape  stalked  bj 
within  it,  that,  straining  every  muscle,  he  sprang  from  the  deadl) 
grasp."  Seeing  a  faint  blue  light  in  an  upper  chamber,  he  went  to- 
wards it,  and  beheld,  from  a  distance,  the  form  of  a  human  corse 
simmering  above  the  fire.  He  looked  on  with  a  horrible  fascination, 
until,  "  as  the  last  pale  portion  of  the  light  died  away,  the  scarce  dis- 
tinguished form  of  some  terrific  being  floated  slowly  by,  and  again 
another  dreadful  groan  ran  deepening  through  the  gloom."  Whilst  he 
was  thus  agitated  with  horror  and  apprehension,  "  a  dim  light  streaming 
from  behind,  accompanied  with  a  soft,  swift,  and  hollow  tread,  convinced 
Sir  Gawen  that  something  was  pursuing  him,  and,  struck  with  bewildering 
fear,  he  rushed  unconscious  down  the  steps,  and  fell  forward  on  the 
ground."  \\'  hen  he  returned  to  consciousness,  the  images  of  death  and  the 
rites  of  witchcraft  had  vanished,  and  he  awoke  among  the  soft,  sweet,  and 
trancjuil  ocenery  ofa  summer  moonlight  night.  He  had  been  guided  to 
Fairyland  during  his  trance,  and  the  vision  of  the  Fairy  camp,  pitched 
in  the  centre  of  a  circular  lawn,  "  whose  tint  and  softness  were  beyond 
compare,  and  which  seemed  to  have  been  lightly  brushed  by  fairy  feet," 
is  charming.  Not  many  minutes  elapsed  "  ere  he  discovered,  on  the 
border  of  the  lawn,  just  rising  above  the  wood,  and  floating  on  the 
bosom  of  the  air,  a  being  of  the  most  delicate  form;  from  his  shoulders 
streamed  a  tunic  of  the  tenderest  blue,  his  wings  and  feet  were  clothed 
in  downy  silver,  and  in  his  grasp  he  had  a  wand  white  as  the  mountain 
snow.  He  rose  swiftly  in  the  air,  his  brilliance  became  excessive  from 
the  lunar  rays,  his  song  echoed  through  the  vault  of  night,  but  having 
quickly  diminished  to  the  size  and  appearance  of  the  evening  star,  it 
died  away,  and  the  next  moment  he  was  lost  in  ether.  Sir  Gawen  still 
fixed  his  eye  on  that  part  of  the  heavens  where  the  vision  had  dis- 
appeared, and,  shortly,  had  the  pleasure  of  again  seeing  the  star-like 
radiance,  which  in  an  instant  unfolded  itself  into  the  full  and  fine 
dimensions  of  the  beauteous  being,  who,  having  collected  dew  from  the 
cold  vales  of  Saturn,  now  descended  rapidly  towards  the  earth,  and 
waving  his  wand  as  he  passed  athwart  the  woods,  a  number  of  like  form 
and  garb  flew  roimd  him,  and  then,  shaking  their  wings,  which  spread 
a  perfume  through  the  air,  burst  into  one  general  song,"  Then  fi-om 
the  wood  emerged  fairy  damsels  clad  in  white,  and  warlike  knights  in 
mail  or  tempered  steel,  and  in  the  centre  arose  a  throne  of  ivory  inlaid 
with  sapphires,  whereon  sat  a  form  of  exquisite  beauty ;  "  a  plain 
coronet  of  gold  obliquely  crossed  her  flowing  hair,  and  her  robe  of 
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white  satin  hung  negligent  in  ample  folds."  The  gold-crowned  Queen 
of  Faery  courteously  addresses  Sir  Gawen,  but,  just  as  the  knight  is 
about  to  reply,  she  fades  into  the  moonlight,  the  spirits  disappear,  and 
in  the  white  light  of  the  summer  dawn,  he  finds  himself  beside  his 
charger,  who  is  cropping  the  grass  by  the  side  of  a  public  thoroughfare. 
The  story,  of  which  I  have  selected  a  few  prominent  points,  is  striking, 
and  admirably  told,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally  known,  as  one 
of  the  most  graphic  and  pictorial  of  our  legendary  superstitions. — Hal- 
liwell's  llluitrathns  of  Fairy  Mythology,  p.  77. 


The  Piskics  of  Devon  and  Cornwall. 

The  eminence  of  Slicepstor  is  tlie  favourite  haunt  of  the  Devonshire 
f  liries,  the  Piskies,  where  a  cavity  in  a  granite  rock  is  called  the  Piskics' 
House.  Mrs.  Hray,  who  is  a  very  charming  authority  upon  pixies'  lore, 
tells  us  that  the  peasantry  who  venture  to  visit  this  mystic  place,  still 
diop  a  pin  as  an  ofTeriiig  to  the  pixies ;  and  to  this  day  it  is  considered 
a  critical  place  for  children  to  enter  after  sunset.  The  pixies  are  de- 
scribed as  a  race  "  invisibly  small ;"  yet  in  the  vulgar  belief  they  may  be 
heaid  on  dark  nights  riding  the  horses  of  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and 
"  pounding  their  cider  witliin  his  cavern."  Pohvhele  states  that  the 
Piskies'  house  was  selected  as  a  hiding-place  by  one  of  the  Elford 
family,  who  here  successfully  concealed  himself  from  Cromwell's 
troopers,  and  employed  his  leisure  time  in  painting  on  the  walls. 

Mr.  Couch  records  that  in  Cornwall  the  belief  in  the  little  folks  is 
far  from  dead. 

'The  elves  of  liills,  brooks,  standing  lakes  and  groves" 

ave  all  now  confounded  under  the  generic  name  of  pisky.  They  are 
little  beings  standing  midway  between  the  purely  spiritual  and  th.e 
material,  suffering  a  few  at  least  of  the  ills  incident  to  humanity.  They 
have  the  power  of  making  themselves  seen,  heard,  and  felt.  They  in- 
terest themselves  in  man's  affairs — now  doing  him  a  good  turn,  and 
»non  taking  offence  at  a  trifle,  and  leading  him  into  all  manner  of  mis- 
ihief  The  rude  gratification  of  the  husbandman  is  construed  into  an 
msult,  and  the  capricious  sprites  mislead  him  on  the  first  opportunity, 
and  laugh  heartily  at  his  misadventures.  They  are  great  enemies  of 
sluttery,  and  great  cncouragers  of  good  husbandry.  When  not  singing 
and  dancing,  their  chief  nightly  amusement  is  in  riding  the  colts  and 
plaiting  their  manes,  or  tangling  them  with  the  seed-vessels  of  the 
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burdock  of  a  particular  field  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  it  is  reported  that 
the  farmer  never  puts  !iis  horses  in  it  but  he  finds  them  in  the  morning 
in  a  great  deal  of  terror,  panting  and  covered  with  foam.  Their  form 
of  government  is  monarchical,  as  frequent  mention  is  made  of  the  kin;j; 
of  the  piskies.  \\  e  have  stories  of  pisky  changelings,  the  only  proof 
of  whose  parentage  was  that  "  they  didn't  goodey"  (thrive).  It  wou'ii 
seem  that  fairy  children  of  some  growth  are  occasionally  trusted  to 
I'.uman  care  for  a  time,  and  recalled  ;  and  that  mortals  are  now  and 
then  kidnapped,  and  carried  oft"  to  fairyland ;  such,  according  to  the 
nursery  rhyme,  was  the  end  of  .Margery  Daw  : — 

"  See-saw,  'Margery  Daw 
Sold  her  bed,  and  lay  upon  straw  ; 
She  sold  her  str.iw,  and  l.ay  iiprin  hay, 
Piskies  came  and  carrid  her  away." 

"A  disposition  to  langhter  is  a  striking  trait  in  their  character.  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  little  about  the  personalities  of  these  creatures.  My 
old  friend  before-mentioned,  used  to  describe  them  as  about  the  height 
of  a  span,  clad  in  green,  and  having  straw  hats  or  little  red  caps  on  their 
heads.  Two  only  are  known  byname,  and  I  have  heard  them  addressed 
in  the  following  rhyme:  — 

"  Jack  o'  the  laiitern  !  Joan  the  wad! 
Who  tickled  the  maid,  and  made  her  mad, 
Light  mc  home,  the  weather's  bad." 

"  I  leave  the  stories  of  the  piskks-led,  of  which  this  neighbourhood 
can  furnish  sc\cr?\  authentic  instances,  for  the  following  ancient  legends, 
all  careful  copies  of  oral  traditions:  — 

"  Colnian  Grey. — A  farmer,  who  formerly  lived  on  an  estate  in  our 
vicinity,  was  returning  one  evening  from  a  distant  part  of  the  farm, 
when  in  crossing  a  field  he  saw  to  his  surprise,  sitting  on  a  stone  in  the 
miildle  of  a  pit,  a  miserable-looking  little  creature,  liinnan  in  appearance 
though  diminutive  in  si/e,  and  apparently  starving  with  cold  and  luniger. 
Pitying  its  condition,  and  perhaps  aware  that  it  was  of  elfish  origin,  ana 
that  good  luck  would  amply  repay  him  for  his  kind  treatment  of  it,  he 
took  it  home,  placed  it  by  the  warm  hearth  on  a  stoul,  and  fed  it  with 
n'.ce  milk.  Tlu  poor  bantling  soon  recovered  from  the  lumpish  and 
only  half  sensible  state  in  which  it  was  found,  and  though  it  never  spoke 
became  very  lively  and  playful.  From  the  amusement  which  its  strange 
tricks  excited,  it  became  a  general  favourite  in  the  family,  and  the  good 
folk  really  felt  very  sorry  when  the  strange  guest  quitted  them,  wiiich 
he  did  in  a  very  unceremonious  manner.  After  the  lapse  of  three  or 
four  days,  as  the  little  fellow  was  gambolling  about  the  little  farm  kitchen, 
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a  shrill  voice  from  the  to^jjn-place,  or  faitn-yard,  was  heard  to  call  thrc; 
times  '  Colman  Grey !'  at  which  he  sprang  up,  and,  gaining  voice, 
cried,  '  Ho  !  ho!  ho!  my  daddy  is  come!"  flew  through  the  key-hole, 
and  was  never  afterwards  heard  of." 

"  A  royage  with  the  Plskies. — About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  us  is 
a  pretty  bay,  on  the  sliorcs  of  which  maybe  seen  the  picturesque  church 
of  Talland,  the  hamlet  of  Portallow,  with  its  scattered  farmhouses,  and 
the  green  on  which  the  children  assemble  at  their  sports.  In  old  time, 
a  farm  lad  was  sent  to  our  village  to  procure  some  household  goods 
from  the  shop.  Dark  night  had  set  in  by  the  time  he  had  reached 
Sand-hill ;  on  his  way  home,  when  halfway  down  the  steep  road,  the 
boy  heard  some  one  say,  '  I'm  for  Portallow-grecn.'  As  you  an; 
poing  my  way,  thought  he,  I  may  as  well  iiave  your  company;  and  he 
waited  for  a  repetition  of  the  voice,  intending  to  hail  it.  '  I'm  for 
Portallow-grecn,'  was  repeated  after  a  short  interval.  '  I'm  for  Port- 
allow-green,'  shouted  the  boy.  Quick  as  thought  he  found  himself  on 
the  Green,  surrounded  by  a  throng  of  little  laughing  piskies.  They 
were,  ho\\-ever,  scarcely  settled  before  the  cry  was  heard  from  several 
tiny  voices,  '  I'm  for  Seaton-beach,' — a  fine  expanse  of  sand  on  the 
coast  between  this  place  and  Plymouth,  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles. 
Whether  he  was  charmed  by  this  brief  taste  of  pisky  society,  or  taken 
with  their  pleasant  mode  of  travelling,  is  not  stated ;  but,  instead  of 
turning  his  pockets  inside  out,  as  many  would  have  done,  he  imme- 
diately rejoined,  '  I'm  for  Seaton-beach.'  Off  he  whisked,  and  in  a 
moment  found  himself  on  Seaton-beach.  After  they  had  for  awhile 
'  danced  their  ringlets  to  the  whistling  winds,'  tlic  cry  was  changed  to 
'  I'm  for  the  King  of  France's  cellar,'  and  strange  to  say,  he  offered  no 
objection  to  so  long  a  journey.  '  I'm  for  the  King  of  France's  cellar !' 
shouted  the  adventurous  youth,  as  he  dropped  his  parcel  on  the  beacli, 
not  far  from  the  edge  of  the  tide.  Immediately  he  found  himself  in  a 
rpaeious  cellar,  engaged  with  his  mysterious  companions  in  tasting  the 
richest  of  wines.  They  then  passed  through  grand  rooms,  fitted  up 
with  such  sj)lendour  as  dazzled  the  lad.  In  one  apartment  the  tables 
were  covered  with  fine  plate  and  rich  viands,  as  if  in  expectation  of  a 
feast.  Thougli  in  the  main  an  honest  lad,  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  take  with  him  some  memorial  of  his  travels,  and  he 
pocketed  one  of  the  rich  silver  goblets  which  stood  on  the  table.  After 
a  very  short  slay,  the  cry  was  raised,  '  I'm  for  Seaton-beach,'  which 
being  repeated  by  the  boy,  he  was  taken  back  as  quickly  as  he  went, 
and  luckily  reached  the  beach  in  time  to  save  his  parcel  from  the 
flowing  tide. 
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"The  next  destination  was  Portallow-green,  where  the  piskics  left 
our  wandering  traveller,  who  reached  home,  delivered  his  parcel  of 
groceries,  and  received  a  compliment  from  the  good  wife  for  his  dis- 
patch. '  You'd  say  so,  if  you  only  know'd  where  I've  been,'  said  he ; 
•  I've  been  wi'  the  piskies  to  Seaton-lieach  ;  and  I've  been  to  the  King 
of  France's  house;  and  all  in  five  minutes!'  The  farmer  stared,  and 
expressed  an  opinion  that  the  boy  was  mazid.  '  I  thought  you'd  say  I 
was  mazed,  so  I  breart  (brought)  away  the  mug  to  show  vor  et,'  he 
replietl,  producing  the  goblet.  The  farmer  and  his  family  examined 
it,  wondered  at  it,  and  finished  by  giving  a  full  belief  to  the  boy's 
strange  story.  The  goblet  is  unfortunately  not  now  to  be  produced 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  may  still  doubt ;  but  we  are  assured 
that  it  remained  the  property  of  the  lad's  family  for  generations  after." 
— Notes  and  Queries,  No.  291. 

Mrs.  Bray  (who  writes  the  word  "  pixy")  relates  that  near  a  Pixy 
field  at  Tavistock,  there  lived  an  old  woman  who  possessed  a  cottage 
and  a  very  pretty  garden,  wherein  she  cultivated  a  most  beautiful  bed 
of  tulips.  The  pixies,  it  is  traditionally  averred,  so  delighted  in  this 
spot,  that  they  used  to  carry  their  elfin  babies  thither,  and  sing  them  to 
rest.  Often,  at  the  dead  hour  of  the  night,  a  sweet  lullaby  was  heard, 
and  strains  of  melodious  music  floated  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  owe 
their  origin  to  no  other  musicians  than  the  beautiful  tulips  themselves ; 
and  whilst  these  delicate  fiowei-s  waved  their  heads  to  the  evening 
breeze,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  marking  time  to  their  own  singing. 
As  soon  as  the  elfin  babies  were  lulled  asleep  by  such  melodies,  the 
pixies  returned  to  the  neighbouring  field,  and  there  commenced  dancing, 
making  those  rings  on  the  green  which  showed,  even  to  mortal  eyes, 
what  sort  of  gambols  had  occupied  them  during  the  night. 

At  the  first  dawn  of  light,  the  watchful  pixies  once  more  sought  the 
tulips,  and,  though  still  invisib'.i",  they  could  be  hearil  kissing  and  caress- 
ing their  babies.  The  tulips,  thus  favoured  by  a  race  of  genii,  retained 
their  beauty  much  longer  than  any  other  flowers  in  the  garden,  which, 
though  contrary  to  their  nature,  as  the  pixies  breathed  over  them,  they 
became  as  fragrant  as  roses ;  and  so  delighted  at  all  this  was  the  old 
woman  who  possessed  the  garden,  that  she  never  suffered  a  single  tuli.' 
to  be  plucked  from  its  stem. 

At  length  she  died  ;  and  the  heir  who  succeeded  her  destroyed  tb 
enchanted  flowers,  and  converted  the  spot  into  a  parsley-bed, — a  c\\ 
cumstancethat  so  disappointed  and  offended  the  pixies,  that  they  caused 
it  to  wither  away:  indeed,  for  many  years  nothing  would  grow  in  th»^ 
beds  of  the  whole  garden.     But  these  sprites,  though  eager  in  resenting 
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an  injury,  were,  like  most  warm  spirits,  equally  capable  of  returning  a 
benefit ;  and  if  they  destroyed  the  product  of  the  yood  old  woman's 
garden  when  it  had  fallen  into  unworthy  hands,  they  tended  the  bed 
that  wrapped  her  clay  with  affectionate  solicitude,  for  they  were  heard 
lamenting  and  singing  sweet  dirges  around  her  grave ;  nor  did  they 
neglect  to  pay  this  mournful  tribute  to  her  memory  every  night  before 
the  moon  was  at  the  full ;  for  then  their  high  solemnity  of  dancing, 
singing,  and  rejoicing  took  place,  to  hail  the  queen  of  the  night  on 
completing  her  silver  circle  in  the  skies.  No  human  hand  ever  tended 
the  grave  of  the  poor  old  woman  who  had  nurtured  the  tulip-bed  for 
the  delight  of  these  elfin  creatures ;  but  no  rank  weed  was  ever  seen  to 
grow  upon  it ;  the  turf  was  ever  green,  and  the  prettiest  flowers  would 
spring  up  without  sowing  or  planting,  and  so  they  continued  to  do  till 
it  was  supposed  the  mortal  body  was  reduced  to  dust. 


Bucklaiid  Abbey. 

Buckhind  Abbey,  a  noble  ecclesiastical  foundation  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  became  after  the  dissolution  of  the  religious  houses  one  of 
the  most  notable  of  the  ancient  halls  of  England,  and  is  peren- 
nially interesting  as  having  been  the  favourite  residence  of  one 
of  the  greatest  of  England's  naval  heroes,  in  tlic  possession  of 
whose  descendants  it  remains  to  the  present  day. 

The  abbey,  charmingly  situated  on  the  eastern  Ijankof  the  Tavy, 
about  four  miles  south  of  Tavistock,  was  built  by  the  Lady  Amicia, 
wife  of  Baldwin  dc  Redvors,  Earl  of  Devon,  in  1278,  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  to  St.  Benedict,  and  endowed  with  the  manor  of 
Buckkmd.  Of  the  fortunes  of  the  abbey,  as  such,  there  are  very 
few  facts  to  relate.  The  Countess  of  Devon  obtained  a  colony  of 
Cistercian  monks  from  Quarr  Abbey  in  the  Isle  of  W'igiit,  for  the 
new  foundation,  and  these  monks  having  presumed  to  celebrate 
mass  and  exercise  their  functions  generally,  without  having  pre- 
viously obtained  the  license  and  approbation  of  Walter  Broncs- 
combe,  bishop  of  Exeter,  were  subjected  to  excommunication  and 
suspension.  From  this  condition  of  disgrace  the  abbey  was  re- 
lieved at  the  solicitation  of  Queen  Eleanor.  The  Cistercians  stood 
firm  in  the  possession  of  their  endowments  fur  270  years  ;  but  after 
the  dissolution  the  site  and  demesne  were  granted  (33rd  Henry 
VIII.)  to  Richard  Greynfeld  or  Grcnville.     This  gentleman  built 
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here  a  "  faire  ncwe  house,  and  afterward  sold  it  to  Sir  Francis 
Drake,  the  famous  travailer,  which  made  it  his  dwelling-place." 

The  simple  fact  that  Buckland  Abbey  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Drake,  the  romantic  adventurer,  the  buccanicr  whose  exploits,  daring 
and  gallant  in  themselves,  took  an  additional  hue  of  glory  from  the 
fact  that  they  were  performed  in  a  new  hemisphere,  on  unknown 
oceans,  and  in  the  presence  of  people  of  the  existence  of  whom 
even  the  learned  and  the  polite  of  that  day  were  unaware,  has  done 
more  to  preserve  this  ancient  pile  than  all  the  restorations  of  Sir 
Richard  Grenville  and  his  successors.  The  precise  date  at  which 
Drake  became  the  owner  of  Buckland  Abbey  has  not  been  recorded; 
but  we  are  certain  that  after  the  purchase  was  effected,  this  seal 
became  his  favourite  residence  in  those  intervals  of  his  career  which 
were  passed  in  England.  Here,  as  we  might  naturally  expect,  were 
to  be  seen  a  number  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  great 
admiral,  including  a  fine  portrait  by  Jansen,  together  with  Drake's 
sword,  his  ship-drum,  and  the  Bible  which  he  carried  with  him 
round  the  world. 

Of  the  original  structure  of  the  abbey  the  remains  are  somewhat 
scanty.  The  old  building  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Sir  Richard 
Grenville  in  its  conversion  from  an  abbey  to  a  private  residence. 
In  the  garret  of  the  existing  house,  built  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
four  large  arches  of  the  original  central  tower  of  the  church  arc 
still  to  be  seen  close  under  the  roof.  Among  the  perfect  remains 
of  the  old  foundation  are  the  ancient  belfry  and  a  noble  barn,  180 
feet  long.  As  is  usually  the  case  with  respect  to  old  abbeys — the 
monks  had  a  singularly  happy  faculty  of  fixing  upon  beautiful  sites, 
whichjOwing  to  their  command  of  horticultural  knowledge,  they  could 
enhance  by  artistic  taste — the  abbey  is  surrounded  by  delightful 
gardens,  including  an  orchard,  which,  according  to  tradition,  was 
the  first  planted  in  Devonshire.  The  orchards  of  the  county  arc 
famous,  and  its  cyder  above  compare,  and  for  these  excellences  v>c 
are  mainly  indebted  to  the  care  and  skill  of  the  early  monks  in 
procuring  the  best  grafts  from  Normandy. 

The  connexion  of  the  great  Drake  with  the  old  Abbey  of  Buck- 
land  and  with  its  neighbourhood  is  by  no  means  limited  to  his 
ownership  of  the  manor.  Here  the  earliest  and  a  number  of  the 
latter  years  of  his  life  were  spent ;  and  on  the  waters  that  wash  tlie 
shores  of  this  county  were  achieved  many  of  those  triumphs  which 
make  his  life  read  more  like  a  romance  than  a  sober  chronicle  of 
facts. 
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Francis  Drake  was  born  in  a  cottage  near  the  banks  of  the 
small  river  Tavy,  in  Devonshire,  about  the  year  1539.  Of  his 
parentage  absolutely  nothing  has  been  ascertained  beyond  doubt. 
Johnson  states  that  his  father  was  a  clergyman,  and  in  this  is  borne 
out  by  Prince's  "  Worthies  of  Devon,"  while  the  Biographia  Britaii- 
«/Vrt',upon  which  subsequent  biographers  of  Drake  have  largely  drawn, 
seems  to  leave  it  to  be  inferred  that  the  future  admiral's  father  was 
"one  Edmund  Diake,  an  honest  sailor,"  and  that  his  illustrious 
son  was  brought  up  under  the  care  and  at  the  expense  of  his  kins- 
man. Sir  John  Hawkins.  His  godfather  was  Sir  Francis  Russell, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Bedford.  According  to  a  curious  work,  "The 
English  Hero  ;  or.  Sir  Francis  Drake  Revived,"  a  work  which  every 
writer  on  this  subject  quotes  with  respect,  young  Drake  "was 
brought  up  in  Kent — his  father  being  a  minister,  who  for  fear  of 
the  six  articles  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  forced  to  secure 
himself  in  the  hull  of  a  ship,  where  he  had  divers  of  his  younger 
sons,  having  twelve  in  all,  who  being  most  of  them  born  on  the 
water,  for  the  greatest  part  died  at  sea."  After  the  death  of  Henry 
VIII.,  the  father  of  Drake  obtained  an  appointment  to  read  prayers 
in  the  Royal  Navy.  He  was  afterwards  ordained  deacon  and 
made  vicar  of  the  church  of  Upnor,  on  the  river  Mcdway.  Con- 
tinuing poor,  however,  he  bound  his  eldest  son,  Francis,  to  a 
mariner  belonging  to  the  neighbourhood,  who  traded  with  his 
small  bark  to  France  and  Holland.  This  mariner  taught  Drake 
the  rudiments  of  the  sailor's  craft,  and  finding  the  youth  ingenious 
and  active,  took  such  a  liking  to  him,  that  (being  a  bachelor)  he  at 
his  death  bequeathed  his  small  vessel  to  his  pupil. 

For  some  time  Drake  continued  the  business  of  his  master;  but 
there  was  too  little  excitement  in  the  employment,  too  little  variety 
in  the  drudgery  of  continually  beating  for  small  profit  between 
England,  Holland,  and  France,  for  a  mind  so  aspiring  as  his.  He 
accordingly  sold  his  bark,  and  got  his  savings  together— the 
whole  amounting  to  a  consi.lerable  sum.  This  estate  he  invested 
with  Captain  John  Hawkins,  and  joined  his  expedition  to  Guinea. 

Drake,  at  this  time  about  twenty- two  years  of  age,  was  appointed 
Captain  of  the  Jitdi'.h.  In  the  fight  with  the  Spaniards  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Juan  d'UlIoa,  the  young  captain  "made  a  great 
accession  to  his  reputation,  but  none  to  his  property,"  for  the  whole 
English  expedition,  being  circumvented  by  Spanish  treachery,  was 
compelled  to  withdraw,  leaving  their  goods  and  possessions  behind 
them. 
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Such  a  misfortune  befalling  a  youth  at  the  commencement  of  his 
career  m'ght  in  many  cases  have  proved  suthciently  crushing  to 
divert  his  energies  into  another  channel  from  that  day  forth.  Not 
so  with  Drake.  He  was  told  that  he  would  be  perfectly  justified 
in  recovering  his  lost  wealth  by  making  reprisals  on  the  Spanish 
nation  generally.  "  To  make  him  satisfaction,  Mr.  Drake  was  per- 
suaded by  the  minister  of  his  ship  that  he  might  lawfully  recover 
the  value  from  the  King  of  Spain  by  reprisal,  and.  repair  his  losses 
upon  him  anywhere  else.  The  case  was  clear  in  sea-divinity  ;  and 
few  arc  such  infidels  as  not  to  believe  in  doctrines  which  make  foi 
their  profit  ;  whereupon  Drake,  though  then  a  poor  private  man, 
undertook  to  revenge  himself  upon  so  mighty  a  monarch."  With 
renewed  hope  and  with  resolution  nerved  and  braced  anew,  he 
gathered  around  him  a  number  of  wild  and  reckless  spirits,  and 
fitted  out  an  expedition  on  a  small  scale,  from  which  as  well  as 
from  several  subsequent  cruises,  he  returned  in  safety,  but  not  much 
enriched.  His  first  bold  and  daring  attempt  at  reprisal  was  made 
in  1572.  His  squadron  consisted  of  two  vessels  of  light  burthen — 
the  Pacha,  70  tons,  commanded  by  himself,  and  the  Siaau,  25  tons, 
commanded  by  his  brother,  Mr.  John  Drake.  When  it  is  recol- 
lected that  these  diminutive  craft  were  intended  to  cope  with  im- 
mense Spanish  galleons,  the  floating  castles  of  the  sea,  of  from  800 
to  1000  tons  burthen,  Drake's  project  seems  on  the  face  of  it  wild 
and  visionary.  But  the  thoughtful  commander  had  also  taken  with 
him  a  number  of  pinnaces  in  frame,  ready  to  be  fitted  together 
without  delay  when  required  for  action  ;  and  it  was  in  these  vessels, 
and  not  in  the  Paclia  and  Siuan,  that  his  anticipated  operations 
were  to  be  conducted.  The  expedition  set  sail  in  May,  1572,  from  the 
Sound  of  I'lymouth,  bound  for  Nombre  de  Dios,  then  the  granary 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  city  wherein  were  stored  the  golden  harvests 
brought  from  Peru  anil  Mexico  to  I'anama,  and  hoarded  up  till  they 
coukl  be  conveyed  into  Spain. 

Arrived  at  I'ort  Pheasant,  near  Santa  Martha,  Drake  here  fitted 
his  pinnaces  together,  and  prepared  for  his  descent  on  the  treasure- 
town.  This  was  effected  successfully  at  night,  and  with  the  loss  of 
only  one  man.  The  plunder  obtained  at  the  assault  of  Nombre  de 
Dios  consisted  of  silver  in  considerable  quantity  and  an  ample 
Store  of  wines.  A  day  or  two  of  rest  for  Drake  (who  was  severely 
wounded  at  Nombre  de  Dios)  and  his  men,  and  then  up  anchor 
and  away  on  other  enterprises  and  conquests.  Prizes  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  adventurers.    Between  Cartagena  and  Toulon 
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they  "  took  six  fiigatcs  laden  with  hogs,  hams,  and  maize  ;"  and, 
being  assisted  in  all  his  projects  by  the  friendly  Indians  of  the 
coast,  a  bark  bound  from  St.  Domingo  to  Cartagena,  and  richly 
laden,  was  the  next  prize,  and  a  day  or  two  afterwards  a  Spanish 
ship  of  90  tons,  laden  with  preserved  meats,  was  also  taken. 
Assisted  by  the  Indi:ins,  or  Synicrons  as  they  arc  termed,  Drake 
took  tlie  town  of  Venta  Cruz  with  only  eighteen  Englishmen. 
Ascending  a  famous  tree  in  this  neighbourhood,  from  which  both  tlie 
North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  "South  Sea'' might  be  plainly  seen,  tlie 
English  captain,  gazing  upon  that  sea  of  which  he  had  heard  su(  h 
golden  reports,  solemnly  besought  God  " to  give  him  life  and  lea\e 
once  to  sail  an  English  ship  in  those  seas  !"  A  "  recoe,"  or  caravan, 
of  fifty  mules,  each  carrying  three  hundred  pounds  weight  of  silver, 
and  some  bars  and  wedges  of  gold,  was  a  glorious  capture  which 
the  handful  of  fortune-seekers  made  on  the  route  between  Rio 
Francisco  and  Nombre  dc  Dios.  Being  now  resolved  to  return  to 
England,  Drake  set  sail  with  such  a  favourable  wind  that  in  twenty- 
three  days  they  passed  from  Florida  Cape  to  the  Scilly  Isles,  and 
arrived  at  Plymouth  on  Sunday,  9th  August,  1573,  "during  sermon 
time."  The  news  of  Drake's  arrival  being  carried  into  the  church, 
the  people  rose  in  a  body  and  forsook  the  preacher  to  gaze  in 
wonder  and  admiration  upon  the  captain  and  his  weather-beaten 
men,  who  had  been  to  the  other  side  of  the  world  and  back  in  less 
than  fifteen  months. 

The  gallantry  of  Drake's  bearing  in  this  expedition,  his  generosity 
towards  his  men,  his  fertility  of  resource,  his  bravery  and  success, 
won  him  a  very  high  rank  in  popular  esteem.  After  his  return  he 
showed  little  impatience  to  enter  upon  another  similar  voyage  ;  but 
Ireland  being  then  in  a  state  of  rebellion,  he  fitted  out  three  frigates 
at  his  own  expense,  joined  the  English  luider  the  Earl  of  Essex — 
father  of  the  famous  and  unfortunate  earl  who  suffered  some  years 
afterwards — and  there  performed  many  brilliant  acts,  especially  in 
capturing  forts.  This  visit  to  Ireland  led  directly  to  the  establish- 
ment of  Drake's  future  reputation,  in  bringing  him  acquainted  with 
Sir  Christo])her  Hatton,  then  Vice-Chamberlain,  by  whom  he  was 
afterwards  introduced  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  This  august  lady  ha\ing 
been  informed  of  Drake's  success  against  Spain,  her  bitterest  enemy, 
gave  him  the  most  flattering  reception  and  encouraged  him  in 
the  career  he  had  chosen.  The  approval  of  her  Majesty  having  been 
won,  there  was  no  insuperable  obstacle  now  in  his  way,  and  he  was 
free  to  undertake  that  grand  expedition  that  has  rendered  ];is  name 
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immortal.  He  recalled  the  incident  of  his  ascending  the  lofty  tree 
in  Panama,  and  beholding  from  its  branches  the  vast  Pacific  Ocean, 
or,  as  it  was  then  named,  the  South  Sea,  and  he  remembered  also 
the  fervid  prayer  he  had  breathed  for  life  and  leave  to  sail  across 
the  mysterious  waste  of  waters  with  Englishmen  in  an  English  ship. 
He  also  revised  his  account  with  the  Spaniards,  and  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  were  still  somewhat  in  his  debt  for  the 
goods  be  had  lost  and  the  sufferings  he  had  undergone  at  St.  Juan 
d'Ulloa,  he  resolved  to  be  quits  with  the  Dons,  should  he  by  any 
chance  meet  any  of  their  treasure-ships  on  these  seas.  Unfolding 
his  project  at  Court,  it  was  received  with  approval ;  and  the  favour- 
ing breath  of  Queen  Elizabeth  herself  gave  impulse  to  his  bent  sails 
when  in  1577  he  set  out  upon  his  great  expedition. 

The  Queen's  permission  had  furnished  him  with  means,  and  his 
own  fame  had  drawn  around  him  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty 
adventurous  spirits — gentlemen  and  sailors.  His  fleet  consisted  of 
five  vessels,  the  largest  being  100  and  the  smallest  15  tons  burthen. 
He  set  sail  on  the  isth  November,  and  entered  port  St.  Julian,  near 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  on  the  29th  of  May  in  the  following  yei^r. 
Before  the  close  of  September  he  had  passed  through  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  safety — he  being  the  third  navigator  that  had  per- 
formed the  dangerous  passage.  Two  of  his  ships  had  meantime 
been  stripped  of  their  provisions  and  turned  adrift  as  incumbrances  ; 
Captain  Winter  had  worked  another  of  the  vessels  through  the 
.Straits,  but  had  returned  again  to  ICngland  in  despair,  probably 
owing  to  the  violent  tempests  he  had  encountered  ;  and  13rake  now 
alone  with  his  own  ship,  which  he  had  named  the  Hind,  cruised 
northward  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  finding  a  glut  of 
booty  in  the  numerous  Spanish  vessels  which  he  met  and  captured, 
and  in  the  rich  treasures  of  stored  gold  and  silver  which  he  seized 
on  various  descents  which  he  made  upon  the  coasts. 

Thinking  to  find  a  pass.age  back  to  Europe  by  the  Atlantic  he 
sailed  norlh-west,  until,  arriving  in  lat.  48°  N.  his  crew,  now  dimi- 
nished in  numbers  and  suffering  from  sickness,  became  discouraged 
and  he  \>\\X.  back  and  took  shelter  in  port  San  Francisco.  He 
established  friendly  relations  with  the  natives  here,  and  formall) 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  the  Queen  of  England. 

Alter  resting  lierc  for  five  weeks  he  took  the  bold  resolution  ta 
follow  the  example  of  Magellan  to  strike  straight  across  the  Pacific 
and  reach  the  eastern  shores  of  Asia  by  the  Moluccas.  He  arri\cd 
at  Java  ii  March,  and  proceeding  thence  on  his  way  homeward, 
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with  a  crew  of  only  57  men,  and  with  no  more  than  ten  casks  of 
water  on  board,  he  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the  3rd 
November  he  entered  the  port  of  I'lymouth,  having  completely  cir- 
cumnavigated the  globe  in  the  space  of  two  years  ten  months  and 
twenty  days.  He  remains  distinguished  as  the  first  commandci 
who  had  performed  this  great  achievement.  Columbus  had  dreamed 
of  this  wonderful  feat  of  sailing  round  the  world,  Magellan  had 
attempted  it,  but  was  killed  on  his  homeward  voyage,  and  after  its 
successful  accomplishment  by  Drake  it  was  attempted,  but  in  vain, 
by  several  navigators,  favoured  by  every  possible  advantage.  It 
was  no  wonder  then  that  Drake's  exploit  created  the  utmost  admi- 
ration and  enthusiasm.  How  difficult  it  is  to  estimate  the  moral 
and  the  practical  benefit  to  England  of  this  great  voyage  !  It  was 
one  of  those  acts  which  did  much  to  foster  if  not  to  create  the  naval 
spirit  in  the  English  race — that  love  of  the  sea  and  of  sea-adventure 
which  has  produced  our  Nelsons,  Collingwoods,  Dundonalds, 
Napiers,  and  Franklins.  And  the  substantial  and  material  good 
effected  by  Drake's  famous  expedition  at  once  showed  itself  in  the 
circumstance  that  now  Elizabeth  asserted  more  firmly  than  ever 
her  right  of  navigating  the  ocean  in  all  its  parts,  and  denied  the 
exclusive  right  which  the  Spaniards  claimed  over  the  seas  and  lands 
of  the  New  World.  Drake's  gallant  deed  had  presented  England 
v.ith  the  freedom  of  the  ocean,  and  from  this  date  onward  Britain 
assumed  the  rank  of  the  first  naval  power  of  the  world. 

After  a  most  gracious  reception  at  Court,  Drake  had  the  honour 
of  entertaining  (2ucen  Elizabeth  at  a  banquet  on  board  his  now 
renowned  vessel,  which  her  Majesty  nad  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  in 
a  creek  at  Deptford,  there  to  be  preserved  as  a  monument  of  the 
most  memorable  voyage  that  an  English  crew  had  ever  performed. 
It  was  on  the  occasion  of  this  banquet  that  the  Queen  knighted  the 
famous  captain  on  his  own  deck. 

From  the  course  of  events  during  the  few  years  prior  to  the  date 
of  Drake's  return,  it  was  clear  that  the  hatred  and  jealousy  existing 
between  Spain  and  England  would  result  in  open  war.  The  de- 
claration of  hostilities  at  length  came,  and  Drake  was  appointed 
commander  of  a  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  and  commissioned  to  strike  at 
the  Spaniards  in  the  region  where  he  had  so  often  spread  panic 
amongst  them — the  West  Indies.  Success  followed  his  flag 
wherever  he  sailed,  and  any  circumstantial  account  of  this  and  his 
subsequent  services  would  simply  be  a  repetition  of  successes  siirilai 
to  those  we  have  noted  as  distinguishing  his  earlier  ventures. 
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The  preparations  of  the  King  of  Spain  for  the  invasion  of  Englantl 
having  become  known,  Elizabeth  placed  a  fleet  of  thirty  sail  under 
Drake's  command,  the  instructions  being  to  intercept  King  Philip, 
pillage  his  coasts,  and  destroy  his  shipping  in  harbour.  The  cap- 
ture of  a  Spanish  ship  at  Cadiz,  richly  laden  ;  the  burning  of  10,000 
tons  of  shipping  in  Cadiz  harbour,  laden  with  ammunition  and 
naval  stores  ;  the  destruction  of  the  principal  ship  of  the  Spanish 
Admiral,  the  Marquis  of  Santa  Croccj  the  capture  of  the  castle  of 
Cape  St.  Vincent  and  its  three  fortresses  ;  and  the  capture  of  a  car- 
rack,  or  treasure-ship  from  the  East  Indies,  were  the  main  incidents 
of  this  short  expedition,  in  which  Drake  taught  the  English  to  de- 
spise the  unwieldy  ships  of  the  Spaniards,  inspired  them  with  self- 
reliance  and  a  knowledge  of  their  own  resources,  and  retarded  the 
preparations  for  the  famous  Armada.  This  expedition  illustrates 
specially,  as  the  whole  career  of  Drake  illustrates  generally,  the 
fact  that  this  commander  was  really  the  father,  so  to  speak,  of 
English  commerce  as  far  as  the  East  and  West  Indies  are  concerned. 
Alluding  to  the  capture  of  the  "carrack"  just  mentioned,  a  con- 
temporary writer  says — "  The  taking  of  this  ship  was  of  a  greater 
advantage  to  the  English  merchants  than  the  value  of  the  cargo  to 
the  captors  ;  for  by  the  papers  found  on  board  they  so  fully  under- 
stood the  rich  value  of  the  Indian  merchandise,  and  the  manner  of 
trading  into  the  Eastern  world,  that  they  afterwards  set  up  a  gain- 
ful traffic,  and  established  a  company  of  East  India  Merchants." 
From  the  establishment  of  this  company  of  merchants  what  vast 
results  have  accrued  ! 

In  the  year  1588  Drake  distinguished  himself  as  Vice-admiral, 
under  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  in  defence  of  his  country  against 
the  invasion  of  the  "  Invincible"  Spanish  Armada.  The  incidents 
of  the  total  and  disastrous  discomfiture  of  the  Armada  are  matter  of 
history  known  to  all,  and  we  need  only  refer  to  the  good  fortune 
which  Drake  met  with  in  this  as  in  most  other  of  the  expeditions 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  A  large  galleon,  carrying  55,000  ducats, 
fell  behind  the  rear  of  the  Spanish  fleet  and  was  taken  by 
this  commander.  The  money  he  generously  divided  among  his 
seamen  and  soldiers.  Another  "great  ship  of  Biscay"  also  carry- 
ing much  Spanish  treasure  fell  into  his  hands. 

After  some  little  time  spent  at  home  in  the  parliamentary  repre- 
sentation of  Tavistock,  Drake,  joining  with  Hawkins,  represented  to 
Queen  Elizabeth  that  the  place  for  striking  a  blow  at  the  gigantic 
power  of  Spain  most  advantageously  was  the  West  Indies  ;  and  an 
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expedition  was  set  on  foot,  the  sea  forces  to  be  cominan  Jed  by  Drake 
and  Hawkins,  and  the  land  forces  by  Sir  Thomas  Baskcrvillc  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Clifford.  There  were  too  many  heads  to  this  expedition, 
counsels  clashed,  time  and  effort  were  wasted,  and  the  enterprise 
failed.  Hawkins  died  at  Puerto  Rico,  it  is  said  of  a  broken  heart. 
But  the  undertaking  had  been  an  inauspicious  one  all  through.  By 
the  capture  by  the  Spaniards  of  one  of  Drake's  smallest  vessels,  the 
plans  of  the  English  commander  were  made  known  to  his  enemies 
and  all  his  schemes  consequently  defeated  more  or  less  completely. 
Drake  was  unaccustomed  to  failure— he  could  break  but  not  bend, 
and  when  the  disease  that  had  broken  out  among  his  men  seized 
him  he  succumbed  after  twenty  days'  illness  to  his  malady  and  to 
the  grief  caused  by  his  reverses,  and  died  on  the  27th  of  December, 
1595.  His  body  received  a  sailor's  funeral  off  the  shores  of  Puerto 
Bcllo,  which  he  himself  had  years  before  taken  and  plundered. 


CORNWALL. 

Mount  St.  Michael. 

"  ?4ountain,  the  curious  Muic  might  love  to  ga2U 
On  thu  dim  record  of  thy  early  days  ; 
Oft  fancying  that  slie  heard,  hke  the  low  blast, 
The  sound  of  mighty  generations  past. 
Here  the  Phcenician,  as  remote  ho  sailed 
Along  the  unknown  coast,  exulting  hailed  ; 
And  when  he  saw  thy  rocky  point  aspire, 
Thought  on  his  native  shores,  of  Aradus  or  Tyrw 

Thou  only,  aged  mountain,  dost  remain  ! 

Stern  monument,  amidst  the  dekigcd  |i!ain. 

And  fruitless  the  big  waves  tliy  bulwarks  beat, 

The  big  waves  slow  retire,  and  murmur  at  thy  feet." 

BozvliS. 

This  beautiful  and  romantic  spot  is  situated  on  tiie  soutliern  coasl 
Df  Coiinvali,  immediately  opposite  the  little  market  town  of  .Mara/Jon, 
and  about  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Pen/ance.  The  Moinit  itself  13 
;.bout  231  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  exclusive  of  the  buildings 
with  which  it  is  crowned.  Its  magnitude  is  seen  in  the  most  impres- 
sive point  of  view  fi-om  its  base,  for  when  observed  from  a  distance,  its 
form  appears  trifling,  amidst  the  vast  expanse  of  waters  with  which  it 
is  surrounded. 

A  nan'ow  neck  of  land,  little  more  than  a  tjiiarter  of  a  mi!c  in  length, 
connects  it  with  the  main  land:  this  natiuMl  causeway  is  passable  at 
lovV  water  to  foot  passengers  and  carriages,  but  at  high  tide  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  sea.  The  Mount  is  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  have  been  originally  surrounded  by  a  dense  forest,  which  idea  ia 
strengthened  by  the  remains  of  trees  having  bi.cn  discovered  in  its 
neighbourhood,  at  the  time  of  an  extraordinary  high  tide,  as  IJorlasc, 
the  historian  of  Cornwall,  relates,  and  also  from  its  Cornish  name, 
Carakh-ludgh  in  lu%  (The  Grey  Rock  in  the  wood). 

It  is  supposed  to  be  the  island  called  Ict'is  by  Diodorus  Siciilus,  and 
other  ancient  authors,  from  which  the  Gauls  and  other  nations  of  the 
Contine:it  fetched  the  tin,  which  Cornwall  was  known  to  produce, 
even  in  those  early  ages.  As  far  back  as  1070,  we  find  it  the  site  of  a 
yvriory  of  Benedictine  monks.     After  the  Norman  Conquest,  it  waa 
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lestowed  upon  Robert,  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  who  made  it  a  cell  (chapel) 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Michael,  in  Normandy. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  the  alien  priories 
were  suppressed,  an  exception  was  made  in  favour  of  St.  Michael,  on 
condition  of  the  same  tribute  being  paid  to  the  English  Crown  as  was 
formerly  remitted  to  its  parent  abbey. 

The  Mount  is  said  to  have  been  regarded  with  religious  reverence  as 
early  as  the  fiflli  century.  In  the  dark  ages  it  was  much  resorted  to  as 
a  place  of  pilgrimage.  It  was  regarded,  also,  as  a  stronghold,  and  a 
Castle  was  built  upon  it. 

It  was  occasionally  occupied,  at  early  periods  of  our  history,  as  a 
military  station.  During  the  captivity  of  Richard  Cccur  de  Lion  in 
Austria,  it  was  seized  by  Hugh  de  la  Pomeroy,  who  expelled  the  monks, 
and  fortified  the  place,  for  the  purpose  of  favouring  the  meditated 
usurpation  of  the  throne  by  Prince  John.  On  the  return  of  the  King, 
Pomeroy,  dreading  his  vengeance,  lied  hither  from  the  Castle  of  Berry 
Pomeroy,  and,  after  bequeathing  a  large  portion  of  his  lands  to  the 
monks,  caused  himself  to  be  bled  to  death,  after  vs'hich  the  Priory  was 
surrendered  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  a  siiort  time  after  the  discomfiture  of 
Henry  VI.  at  Barnet,  John,  Earl  of  Oxford,  arrived  here  by  sea,  and 
having  disguised  himself  and  some  of  his  adherents  in  pilgrims'  habits, 
obtained  entrance,  overpowered  the  garrison,  and  held  the  place  against 
the  forces  of  King  Edward,  until  he  obtained  honourable  terms  of 
capitulation.  The  Yorkists  besieged  the  place  fjr  several  months. 
Perkin  Warbeck  had  possession  of  the  Castle  for  awhile,  and  left  his 
wife  here  as  in  a  place  of  security.  Upon  the  suppression  of  the 
Monastery,  the  Mount  was  given  to  Humphrey  Arundell,  of  Lanhernc; 
and  when  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Cornish  insurgents  in 
1549,  the  possession  of  this  stronghold  was  obstinately  contested.  In 
the  Civil  War,  in,  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  Mount  was  held  for  the 
Royalists  by  Sir  Francis  Bassett,  but  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians 
in  1646. 

In  Leland's  time  there  were  houses  at  the  foot  of  the  Mount,  with 
shops  for  fishermen;  but,  before  1700,  the  place  was  reduced  to  one 
cottage,  inhabited  by  a  widow.  In  1726-27,  Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  re- 
built the  pier,  from  which  the  place  increased.  The  ascent  of  the 
Mount  is  steep,  and  is  defended  by  two  small  batteries :  on  the  summit 
are  the  remains  of  the  monastic  buildings,  which  have  been  converted 
into  a  dwelling-house.  Formerly  the  inhabitants  had  no  other  water 
than  rain-water,  collected  in  drains;  but  on  sinking  a  well,  a  P.nc swing 
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was  found,  at  the  depth  of  37  fcut.  Specimens  of  tin  ore  are  said  to  be 
l-'.cntifu!  all  over  the  Mount,  which  is  principally  composed  of  granite. 
Human  bones  are  frequently  dug  up  wherever  the  soil  was  deep  enough 
to  allow  of  interment. 

At  the  present  time  the  monastic  remains  are  occupied  as  a  country 
seat ;  and,  although  the  rooms  are  very  small,  yet  its  delightful  situa- 
tion renders  it  a  desirable  residence  during  the  summer  months. 
The  dining-room  was  formerly  the  refectory  of  the  Convent,  and 
contains  a  curiously-carved  frieze,  representing  hunting  subjects.  It 
was  formerly  famous  for  a  tine  peal  of  bells,  which  have  now  entirely 
disappeared. 

At  one  of  the  angles  of  the  tower  at  the  Mount  is  to  be  seen  the 
carcass  of  a  stone  lantern,  in  which,  during  the  fishing  season,  and  in 
dark,  tempestuous  nights,  it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  the  monks, 
to  whom  the  tithe  of  such  fishery  belonged,  kept  a  light  as  a  guide  to 
sailors,  and  a  safeguard  to  their  own  property.  This  lantern  is  now 
vulgarly  denonu'nated  St.  Michael's  Chair,  since  it  will  just  admit  one 
person  to  sit  down  in  it :  tlie  attempt  is  not  without  danger;  for  the 
chair,  elevated  above  the  battlements,  projects  so  far  over  the  precipice, 
that  the  climber  must  actually  turn  the  whole  body  at  that  altitude  in 
order  to  take  a  seat  in  it ;  notwithstanding  the  danger,  however,  it  is  often 
attempted  ;  indeed,  one  of  the  first  questions  generally  put  to  a  stranger, 
if  married,  after  he  has  visited  the  Mount,  is — Did  you  sit  in  the  chair? 
—  for  there  is  a  conceit,  that  if  a  married  woman  has  suflicient  resolu- 
tion to  place  herself  in  it,  it  will  at  once  invest  her  with  all  the  regalia 
of  petticoat  government ;  and  that  if  a  married  man  sit  in  it,  he  will 
thereby  receive  ample  powers  for  the  management  of  his  wife.  This  is 
probably  a  remnant  of  monkish  fable,  a  supposed  virtue  conferred  by 
some  saint,  perhaps  a  legacy  of  St.  Keync,  for  the  same  virtue  is  attri- 
buted to  her  well : 

"  Tlie  person  of  tliat  ninn  or  wife 
Whoso  chance  or  choice  attains, 
First  of  tliis  sacred  stream  to  drink, 
Tl'.crcby  the  mastery  gains.  " 


Tintagcl  Castle. 

Bossiricy  is  situated  on  a  wild  bleak  part  of  the  i.ortheni  loafl  of 
f;i;rnwall,  ar.d  appears  formerly  to  have  been  a  placj  of  some  im- 
portance.    Leland  speaks  of  it  as  having  "  bcene  a  bygge  thing  of  a 
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fiscbar-towne,  and  having  great  advanttagcs  grauntcd  unto  it.  A  man 
may  see  there  the  mines  of  a  gre.te  number  of  houses." 

Near  this  place  is  tiic  Castle  of  Tintagel,  supposed  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  the  famous  King  Arthur.  Built  on  a  high  rock  that  juts 
out  into  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  nearly  surrounded,  tliis  fortress  must 
have  been  a  place  of  considerable  strength.  Both  Nordcn  and  Carew 
speak  of  it  as  almost  inaccessible;  and  Leland  calls  it  "  a  marvellous 
strong  and  notable  fortress,  and  almost  situ  loci  hiexptignabile."  In  his 
tiir.e  a  chapel  seems  to  have  occupied  part  of  the  site  of  the  Keep, 
which  he  calls  the  dungeon  of  St.  Ulette,  alias  Ulianne. 

The  Church  of  Tintagel  is  siupposcd  by  the  author  of  the  Magna 
Britatinia  to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  Abbey  and  Convent  of 
Fontevrau'it,  in  Normandy,  and  that  having  passed  in  the  same  manner 
as  Leighton  Bu/./.ard,  in  Bedfordshire,  it  was  given  by  Edward  IV.  to  the 
collegiate  church  of  Windsor ;  the  dean  and  chapter  are  the  patrons. 

Kiiig  Arthur's  Castle  and  King  Arthur's  Cliffs  have  of  late  years 
been  much  frequented  by  painters  and  littc'rateiirs,  and  the  artistic 
tastes  of  the  vicar  of  the  parish  have  led  to  much  kindly  intercourse 
between  him  and  the  visitors  to  the  place.  An  effort  on  his  part  to 
restore  his  ancient  church  has  called  forth  contributions  from  several 
artists,  who  have  specially  charged  themselves  with  the  care  of  the 
north,  or,  as  it  will  be  henceforth  named,  the  Painters'  Transept. 


Memorials  of  King  Arthur  in  Cornwall. 

Our  island  abounds  with  sites  associated  with  the  fame  of  this  cele- 
brated British  chief;  two  of  which  are  in  Cornwall,  where  Arthur 
closed  his  chivalric  career. 

First  is  Slaughter  Bridge,  so  called  frr,m  its  h.iving  l;cen  the  scene  of 
two  desperate  battles  — one  between  King  Arthur  and  his  nephew  Mor- 
drcd,  in  _r;^2  ;  and  the  other  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  in  823.  It 
lies  about  one  mile  north  of  Cnmeiford,  on  the  river  Camel,  and  three 
miles  east  of  King  Aithur's  Castle,  and  St.  Knighton's  Kieve,  at 
Tintagel.  Here,  tradition  says,  Arthur  was  mortally  wounded  by 
Mordred  ;  and  a  little  further  on,  where  a  bridge  of  flat  stones  is  placed 
upon  uprights  across  the  stream,  the  bloodiest  scene  of  the  battle  is  said 
to  have  occurred.  From  this  circumstance  it  has  come  down  to  us  as 
"  Slaughter  Bridge." 

At  about  150  yards  north-cast,  on  the  same  river  (Camel),  tradition 
points  to  a  fpot  as  Kir.g  Arthur's  grave,  wb.ere  temporarily  hisremaina 
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were  deposited,  and  removed  hence  to  Glastonbury  for  interment.  Mr. 
Davies  Gilbert,  in  his  Wntory  of  Cornwall,  says  of  tliis  locality  : — "  At 
the  head  of  this  river,  Alan  or  Camel  (from  Cabmalan,  the  crooked 
river),  is  a  little  village,  formerly  Kambton,  in  the  opinion  of  Leland, 
who  tells  us  that  Arthur,  the  British  Hector,  \v;!s  slain  here  ;  for,  as  he 
adds,  pieces  of  armour,  rings,  and  brass  furniture  for  horses  are  some- 
times digged  up  here  by  the  countrymen  ;  and  after  so  many  ages,  the 
tradition  of  a  bloody  victory  in  this  plac<;  is  still  pref;ervcd.  There  are 
also  extant  some  verses  of  a  Middle-Agepoet  about  the  Camel  running 
with  blood  after  the  battle  of  Arthur  against  MorJrcd.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  lines  alluded  to  :  — 

"  Tlic  river  Camel  wonilers  that 
His  fountaincs  nature  showes 
So  strange  a  cliange  the  bloody  streamo 
Of  swelling  oucrllowcs. 
His  botli  side  banks,  and  to  the  sea 
The  slaughtered  bodies  bearcs  ; 
l''ull  many  swimme,  and  sue  for  aydc 
While  wave  their  life  outweires. 

"In  the  meantime,  n;)t  to  deny  the  truth  of  this  story  concerning 
Arthur,  I  have  read  in  '  iMarianus,'  mentioned  also  in  i\\{:  Saxon  Chronicle, 
of  a  bloody  battle  here  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons,  in  the  year 
820,  so  that  the  place  may  seem  to  be  sacred  to  Mars  ;  and  if  it  be  true 
that  Arthur  was  killed  here,  the  same  shore  both  gave  him  his  first 
breath  and  deprived  him  of  his  last.  Harrison  also  saith  '  that  to  this 
day  men  that  do  eare  (till)  the  ground  there  do  oft  plough  up  bones 
of  a  large  size,  and  great  store  of  armour ;  or  else  it  may  be  (as  I  rather 
conjectiue)  that  the  Romans  had  some  field  or  centra  thereabout,  fot 
not  long  since  (and  in  the  remembrance  of  men)  a  brass  pot  full  of 
Rotnan  coins  was  foimd  there,  as  I  have  often  heard.'  Carew,  another 
historian  of  Cornwall,  writes :  '  Upon  the  river  Camel,  nearc  to  Camel- 
fv)rd,  was  the  last  dismal  battel  strooken  between  the  noble  King  Arthur 
and  his  treacherous  nephew  INTordred,  where  the  one  took  his  death 
anil  the  other  his  death's  wound.  For  testimony  whereof  the  olde  folke 
Ihcrcnl  (-.lit  will  thow  you  a  stone,  bearing  Arthur's  name,  though  now 

dcpravtd  to  Atry.'  " 

— ♦ 

Bodmin,  and  its  Monasteries. 

B()<lmin,  or  Bodman,  in  Cornish  Bosuennar,  or  Bosucnna,  "  The 
Hons:s  on  the  Hill,"  and  in  tcme  of  the  ancient  charters  called  Bos- 
r.ana  and  Bodminian,  "the  Abode  of  the  Monks,"  owes  its  origin  to 
the  circumstance  of  ?t.  Pttroc  having  taken  up  his  abode  in  the  valley 
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occupied  by  the  present  town,  about  the  year  520.  That  saint,  to 
whom  St.  Guron,  a  solitary  recUise,  had  resigned  his  hciTnitage,  greatly 
enlarged  it  for  the  residence  of  himself  and  three  other  devout  men, 
who  accompanied  him  with  the  intention  of  leading  a  monastic  life, 
according  to  the  rules  of  St.  Benedict.  St.  Pelroc,  who  died  about  the 
middle  of  the  sixth  century,  was  buried  here;  and,  according  to 
William  of  Worcester  and  Leland,  h.is  shrine  was  preserved  in  a  small 
chapel  to  the  east  of  Bodmin  Church.  The  hermitage  was  inhabited  by 
Benedictine  monks  till  936,  when  King  Athelstane  founded  a  Priory 
near  the  site  of  the  old  hermitage.  This  Monastery  soon  fell  into  disuse, 
and  its  large  possessions  were  seized  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Moreton  and 
Cornwall ;  and  after  the  death  of  his  son  William,  they  became  the 
property  of  the  Crown.  Having  passed  through  various  hands,  and 
been  alternately  inhabited  by  Benedictine  and  St.  Augustine  monks, 
nuns,  and  secular  priests,  the  Monastery  was  granted  to  one  Algar,  who, 
with  the  licence  of  William  A\'arlowast,  Bishop  of  Exiter,  refoundcd 
the  Monastery  in  112.^,  and  filled  it  with  Austin  canons,  who  con- 
tinued in  it  till  the  Dissolution.  The  last  Prior  was  Thomas  Vivian, 
alias  \^^anny  worth  :  an  award  in  his  time  shows  that  the  Convent  re- 
ceived considerable  benefit  from  the  tin  works  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Among  other  privileges,  the  Prior  held  a  market  and  a  fair,  and  pos- 
sessed a  pillory,  gallows.  Sec. ;  fi  om  the  latter  of  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  he  had  the  power  of  inflicting  capital  punishment. 

The  site  of  the  Monastery,  with  its  large  demesnes,  was  granted  to 
Thomas  Sternhold,  one  of  the  first  translators  into  B'nglish  metre  of 
the  Psalms  of  David,  and  was  subsequently  purchased  by  some  of  the 
Rashlelgh  family.  Some  antiquaries  have  supposed  that  Bodmin  was 
the  primary  scat  of  the  Bishop  of  Cornwall,  who  resided  here  from 
905  till  9S1,  when  the  town  and  church  having  been  burnctl  and 
sacked  by  the  Danes,  they  removed  to  St.  Germans.  But  ^^'hItakcr 
has  sliown  that  the  see  was  founded  as  early  as  614,  and  that  St. 
Germans  was  made  the  original  seat  of  it ;  though  he  asserts,  on  Ih.e 
authority  of  a  grant  from  King  Ethehed,  that  the  Monastery  of  i'xKlmin 
was  annexed  to  St.  Germans,  anrl  that  both  these  places  continued  to 
give  a  title  to  future  prelates  until  the  annexation  of  the  bishopric  of 
(Cornwall  to  that  of  Crediton,  in  Devon,  in  io,^,r,  about  twenty  yean 
after  which  time  Exeter  was  made  the  head  of  the  diocese.  The  same 
writer  also  states  that  it  was  another  religious  house,  dedicated  to  St. 
Petroc,  at  Padstow,  that  was  burnt  by  the  Danes.  An  imperfect  im- 
pression of  the  Abbey  seal  is  attached  to  the  surrender  in  the  Augmen- 
tation Oflice.     In  its  area  the  Virgin  and   Infant  Jesus  and  St.  Petroc 
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<T.e  represented  under  canopies  of  Gothic  tracery,  with  the  wjrds, 
*'S.  Maria  et  S.  Petroc,"  below  them.  The  word  Bodmyn  is  all  that 
is  left  of  the  legend  which  went  round. 

Some  centuries  ago,  Bodmin  must  have  been  a  place  of  considerable 
extent,  for  we  find  that  in  1351  no  less  than  1500  persons  died  of  the 
pestilence.  William  of  Worcester,  who  visited  Cornwall  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.,  speaks  of  this  as  recorded  in  the  registry  of  the  friars; 
and  he  adds  that  during  the  same  year  there  died  in  various  parts  of  tlie 
world  13,883  persons  of  the  order  of  friars. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Bodmin  is  Halagaver  Moor,  where  a  low  kind  of 
festival  called  Bodmin  Riding,  was  formerly  held.  A  mayor  was 
elected,  before  whom  was  brought  some  person,  "  charged  with  v.'earing 
one  spur,  or  wanting  a  girdle,  and  some  such  like  felony,  and  after  he 
hath  been  arraygned  and  tried  with  all  requisite  circumstances,  judg- 
ment is  given  in  formal  tenns,  and  executed  in  some  ungracious  prank, 
more  to  the  skorne  than  hurt  of  the  party  condemned.  Hence  is  sprung 
the  proverb,  when  we  see  a  man  slovenly  dressed,  '  He  shall  be  pre- 
sented in  Halagaver  Court.'  "  It  is  said  that  Charles  I.  once  rode  to 
Halagaver  Court.  Out  of  this  arose  the  custom  of  a  large  body  of 
the  populace  assembling  on  some  particular  day  in  July,  and  marching 
to  Halagaver,  some  on  horseback  and  some  on  foot,  cairying  garlands 
of  flowers- 
Near  Bodmin  is  the  celebrated  Scarlet's  Well,  which  was  supposed 
to  have  the  miraculous  power  01"  curing  all  diseases.  "  Its  fame,"  says 
Carew,  "  grew  so  farre  and  so  fast,  that  folke  runne  flocking  thither  in 
large  numbers,  from  all  quarters;  but  the  neighbouring  justices  finding 
the  abuse,  and  looking  into  the  consequences,  forbad  the  resort,  seques- 
tered the  spring,  and  suppressed  the  miracle."  It  is  certain  that  the 
water  of  this  well  is  uncommonly  pure,  and  its  specific  gravity  is  higlicr 
th.in  that  of  any  other  spring  water.  It  will  continue  the  best  of  the 
year  without  any  alteration  of  scent  or  taste,  only  then  you  see  it  repre- 
sent many  colours,  like  the  rainbow,  "  which,  in  my  conceite,"  saith 
Carew,  "  argueth  a  running  thorow  some  minerall  vein,  and  thcR'withal 

R  possessing  of  some  virtue." 

— .  » 

Launccston  Castle. 

Upon  the  area  of  a  hill,  whereon  stands  the  town  of  Launccston, 
anciently,  Dnnhevcd,  or  the  Swelling  Hill,  arc  the  remains  of  the 
Castle,  to  which  is  ascribed  the  most  remote  anticjuity,  on  account  of 
its  dissimilarity  from  castles  built  by  the  Romans,  Saxons,  Danes,  or 
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Normans.  l,aiinccston,  in  mixed  British,  signifies  the  Church  of  tne 
(lastle,  which  latter  structure  probably  gave  rise  to  the  town.  The 
remains  cover  a  considerable  extent  of  ground.  The  walls  are  from  lo 
to  12  feet  thick;  the  covered- way  betwixt  the  walls  is  pierced  with 
narrow  windows,  yet  covers  the  communication  between  the  base  court 
and  the  Keep  or  dungeon,  which  is  built  on  a  lofty  taper  hill,  partly 
natural  and  partly  artificial,  320  feet  diameter,  and  very  high ;  the  Keep 
itself  is  9->  feet  diameter. 

Tlic  building  of  the  Castle  has  been  generally  attributed  to  William, 
Earl  of  Mcreton  and  Cornwa!!,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert,  Earl 
of  Morcton,  to  whom  28.S  manors  in  this  county  were  given  by 
William  the  Norman  The  workmanship  is,  however,  of  a  much  earlier 
date:  the  Keep,  in  particu'ar,  is  inferred  to  be  in  foundation  as  remote 
as  the  time  of  the  liritons,  who  would,  undoubtedly,  endeavour  to  de- 
fend their  territory  both  from  Romans  and  Saxons  by  fortifying  the 
more  advanced  and  important  situations.  Lcland  says:  "The  hill  on 
which  the  Keep  stands  is  large  and  of  a  terrible  height,  and  the  «/•/', 
i.e.,  Ke;p,  of  it,  having  three  several  wards,  is  the  strongest,  but  not 
the  biggest,  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  ancient  work  in  England."  About 
1540,  were  found  certain  leather  coins  in  the  Castle  walls,  which,  had 
they  been  preserved,  or  their  impressions  copied,  might  have  thrown 
some  light  on  the  age  of  the  building,  as  money  of  similar  substance  wt^^ 
employed  by  Edward  I.  in  erecting  Carnarvon  Castle,  in  Wales,  "to 
spare  better  bullion."  Some  Roman  coins  have  been  found  at  Launeeston, 
so  that  it  is  not  all  unlikely  that  the  Romans  had  possession  of  this 
fortress,  which  (fiom  its  situation  near  the  ford  of  the  river  Tamar) 
was  a  fort  of  great  importance.  Tlie  earliest  history  known  of  the 
Castle  mentior.s  the  displacing  of  Ot'iomarus  de  Knivet,  its  hereditary 
constable,  for  being  in  arms  agair.Lt  the  Cinc]ucror.  It  was  then,  as 
before  mentioned,  given  to  Robert,  Karl  of  Moreton,  whose  son\\'il- 
liam  kept  liis  court  here.  I'rom  him  it  reverted  to  the  Crown,  but 
continued  attached  to  the  Earldom  of  (iiornwall,  till  i  rth  Edward  III., 
whiCn  it  cc^nsliluted  part  of  the  inheritance  of  the  Duchy,  which  it  still 
C(5ntinues.  In  Leland's  time,  several  gentlemen  of  the  county  held  thiir 
lands  by  C.dstle-guard,  being  bound  to  repair  and  defend  the  fortifica- 
tions of  this  Castle.  During  the  Civil  Wars,  the  fortress  was  garri- 
soned for  King  Charles;  and  it  was  one  of  the  last  supports  of  tl-e 
royal  cau:c  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Tiiere  is  still  enough  left  to 
enable  us  to  trace  the  stratagems  of  war  in  the  mounds  and  lines  of 
Dunheved  or  Launeeston  Castle. 


^  ■   ;    •      • 
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The  Priory  of  St.  Germans. 

St.  Germans  was  at  a  remote  period  the  seat  of  a  bishopric,  which 
was  afterwards  united  with  that  of  Crediton,  and  from  this  union  arose 
tlie  see  of  Exeter.  Athelstane,  King  of  England^  had  established  there  a 
college  of  priests,  who  were  afterwards  made  canons  of  the  Order  of 
St.  Augustine;  and  the  manor  of  St.  Germans  was  divided  between 
the  Priory  thus  formed  and  the  Bishop  of  Exeter.  The  conventual 
church,  now  used  as  a  parish  church,  was  formerly  much  more  exten- 
sive. The  scat  of  the  Earl  of  St.  Germans,  called  Port  Eliot,  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Priory. 

The  site  and  other  lands  were  at  the  Dissolution  leased  to  John 
Champernowne  and  others,  and  afterwards  granted  in  fee,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  sum  of  money,  to  Catherine,  widow  of  John,  and  to  two  other 
persons.  Champernowne  is  said  to  have  oblaincd  his  share  in  the 
monastic  plunder  by  a  trick  creditable  to  his  ingenuity  rather  than  to 
his  fairness.  Two  gentlemen  making  suit  to  the  King  for  these  lands, 
Champernowne,  then  in  attendance  at  court,  kneeled  behind  them  when 
they  kneeled  to  his  Majesty,  as  though  he,  Champernowne,  had  been  a 
party  to  the  petition,  joined  with  them  in  returning  thanks,  and  aftei- 
wards  claimed  his  share,  which,  on  an  appeal  to  the  King,  was  allowed 
him.  From  the  Champernownes  the  estate  passed  to  the  Eliot  family, 
of  which  the  present  Earl  of  St.  Germans  is  the  reprcsentrtive. 


Cani-brca  Castle. 

Of  Castles  in  Cornwall,  intended  for  residence  as  well  as  defence,  is 
Karn-bre,  or  Carn-brea  Castle,  near  the  Land's  End.  This  is  very 
Bmall,  scarcely  60  feet  long  by  10  wide,  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rock, 
whose  uneven  surface  has  caused  great  difficulty  in  the  level  of  the  rooms 
upon  the  ground-ffoor.  The  building  had  three  stories  in  some  parts, 
in  others  but  one.  Part  of  the  Castle  is  very  ancient  and  of  rude  archi- 
tecture ;  and  the  less  ancient  portion  is  thought  to  have  been  built  on 
older  foundations.  Carn-brca  Hill  abounds  with  antiquities:  there  arc 
an  ancient  camp  of  irregular  form,  some  cairns,  and  other  antiquities  of 
rough  stone. 

The  country  people  tell  some  manelious  talcs  of  Carn-brca:  amotg 
others  that  a  giant  of  mighty  bone  lies  buried  beneath  it ;  and  a  block 
cf  granite,  indented  into  five  nearly  equal  parts,  is  pointed  out  as  tlie 
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hand  of  the  Goliath,  which,  protruding  through  the  surface,  has  been 

converted  into  stone.     This  hill  is  also  the  fabled  scene  of  a  combat 

between  his  satanic  majesty  and  a  troop  of  saints,  in  which  Lucifer 

was  tumbled  fi-om  the  heights ;  the  rocky  boulders  having  been  on  this 

occasion  "  the  seated  hills,"  which  were  loosened  from  their  foundation 

and  used  as  missiles. 

Land's  End  is  a  vast  aggregate  of  Moorstone,  which  a  Coniish  poet 

has  thus  depicted  : — 

"On  the  sea 

The  sunbeams  tremble,  and  the  purple  light 
Illumes  the  dark  Bolerium  ;  scat  of  storms. 
High  are  his  granite  roeks  ;  liis  frowning  bro-* 
Hangs  o'er  the  smiling  ocean.      In  liis  caves 
There  sleep  tiie  haggard  spirits  of  the  storm. 
Wild,  dreary  are  the  scliistinc  rocks  around 
Encircled  by  the  wave,  where  to  the  breeze 
The  haggard  cormorant  shrieks  ;  and  far  beyond, 
Where  tlie  great  oeoan  mingles  witli  the  sky, 
Arc  seen  the  cloud-like  islands,  grey  in  mists." 

Sir  Humphry  Davy, 

» 

Subterranean  Chambers  and  Bee-hive  Houses 
in  Cornwall. 

It  is  impossible  to  visit  the  western  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall 
without  being  struck  with  the  number  and  variety  of  pre-historic 
remains  which  surround  you  on  every  side.  There  is  scarcely  a  head- 
land which  is  not  traversed  by  its  lines  of  fortification  ;  there  is  scarcely 
a  hill  which  is  not  crowned  by  its  "caer;"  there  is  scarcely  a  down 
wl.ich  is  not  strewn  with  circlets,  and  cromlechs,  and  ruuicd  villages, 
of  which  not  only  the  owners,  but  the  very  names  thcmfelves,  lia\< 
long  passed  away,  or  are  known  only  to  the  peasants  at  this  day  l-y 
some  such  vague  appellation  as  "old  men's  workings." 

Tl.cse  dwellings  are  generally  to  be  found  in  clusters,  and  are,  in 
many  cases,  surrounded  by  a  low  wall  or  bank  of  earth,  apparently  fcr 
purposes  of  defence.  Some  of  the  huts  are  oblong,  rome  roimd.  Tlie 
roofs  were,  probably,  in  most  cases,  once  composed  of  turf  or  wattles; 
although  in  some  of  the  circular  ones,  where  strength  or  diuability  was 
aimed  at,  the  builder  completed  his  dome  with  granite,  and  formed  the 
structure  known  as  the  "  bee-hive"  hut. 

Beneath  three  of  these  villages,  namely,  those  at  Chysostcr,  Bodinnar, 
and  Cliapel  Euny,  subterranean  chambers  also  have  long  been  known  to 
exist,  and  doubtless  many  others,  if  not  destroyed,  have  yet  to  be  dis. 
covered.    Some  years   since,  the  careful  scrutiny  of  Mr.  Edmonds 
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author  of  "The  Land's  End  District,"  discovered  in  a  hollow  of  the 
ground,  at  Chapel  Euny,  traces  of  the  '  bee- hive  construction.'  This, 
tact  at  once  connects  such  caves  as  these  with  liabitable  dwellings,  and 
clearly  shows  that  they  were  not  merely  secret  passages  to  and  from 
the  villages,  as  was  the  prevailing  opinion,  nor  storehouses  for  plunder 
or  grain,  as  the  "  skulking-holes  of  the  Danes"  are  said  to  have  been  in 
Ireland,  but  actual  dwelling-houses  of  the  Britons;  probably  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  inhabitants,  built  with  a  view  to  greater  strength, 
warmth,  and  security,  and  bearing  a  sti'iking  resemblance  to  the 
"Picts'  houses"  of  Scotland  and  the  north  of  Britain.  "Following 
up  the  discovery  of  Mr.  lulmonds,"  says  Mr.  Borlase,  "  I  have 
thoroughly  explored  one  of  these  caves,  and  the  discoveries  I  have 
made  since,  fully  confirm  ine  in  the  opinion  which  the  bcc-hivc  con- 
struction at  once  suggested. 

"  Many  other  caves  are  to  be  found,  witliin  the  distance  of  a  few 
miles,  which,  although  judging  from  the  similarity  of  their  construction 
we  cannot  assign  to  the  same  people,  yet  are  found  in  localities  where 
there  is  no  trace  of  a  village  ever  having  existed.  Such  caves,  inasmuch 
as  they  are,  almost  invariably,  found  under  hedges  or  large  banks  of 
earth,  I  shall  venture  to  place  in  a  separate  class,  and  term  '  hedge 
caves.'  Two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  may  be  noticed  in 
passing — one,  at  Pendcen,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Just,  which  legend  con- 
nects with  an  Irish  lady,  who,  dressed  in  white,  and  bearing  a  red  rose 
in  her  mouth,  is  to  be  met  with  on  a  Christmas  morning  at  the  cave's 
mouth,  where  she  confides  to  you  tidings  brought  from  her  native  land 
tb.rough  the  submarine  recesses  of  that  mysterious  cavern  ;  and  another 
at  Bolleit,  in  the  parish  of  Huryan,  which  was  so  large  and  perfect  in 
the  time  of  the  Gieat  Rebellion,  that  Cavaliers  were  for  some  time 
concealed  there ;  where,  like  the  prophets  of  old,  they  were  fed  by 
Mr.  Levellis,  of  Treewoof,  until  opportunity  offered  for  them  to  return 
to  the  King's  army. 

"  These  caves  consist  of  one  or  more  passage-chambers,  averaging 
from  4  to  7  feet  in  height,  faced  in  most  cases,  though  not  invariably 
so,  with  granite,  and  spanned  with  roofing  stones  of  the  same  material. 
The  entrances  to  the  chambers,  at  Pendcen  especially,  are  very  low. 
What  tlie  design  of  the  inhabitants  really  was  in  building  structures  of 
this  kind  we  have  no  evidence  to  show.  Whether  they  were  intended 
for  dwellings  (as  those  under  villages  certainly  were),  or  whether  they 
were  simply  retreats  for  the  inhabitants  in  case  of  invasion,  or  for 
marauders  from  fear  of  justice,  ir.  a  question  which,  hitherto,  investiga< 
tion  has  failed  to  explain. 
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"  Scarcely  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  parish  church  of  Sancrecd,  and 
situatctl  on  a  slope  commanding  a  most  extensive  view  of  the  western 
district  of  Cornwall,  stand  the  few  isolated  cottages  which  form  the 
hamlet  of  Chapel  Euny.  In  tlie  valley  beneath,  a  crystal  spring,  with  a 
few  pieces  of  broken  arch  by  the  side,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient 
baptistry  fi-om  which  it  derived  its  name.  The  spot  itself  is  surroundcil 
on  every  side  by  objects  of  interest  to  the  anti(iuary.  On  the  north- 
east lie  the  ruinous  mounds  which  once  were  Caer  Bran  i^An^licc,  Castle 
Royal),  while  more  to  the  north  is  the  hill  of  Bartinnc  (Hill  of  Lights), 
surmounted  by  a  vallum  enclosing  three  circles  of  stones.  In  the  west, 
again,  is  the  heap  on  which  once  stood  Chapel  Carn  Brea,  one  of  tiiose 
lonely  hermitages  of  the  early  Irish  saints;  and  in  the  valley  below  is  a 
most  curious  cone-shaped  barrow,  which  has  been  long  rifled  of  its 
contents. 

"Mr.  Borlase  then  describes  the  cave  as  a  small  enclosure  levelled  arti- 
ficially out  of  the  side  of  a  rocky  slope,  and  overgrown  by  fern  and 
furze,  in  which  may  be  seen  traces  of  four  circular  huts  or  pens,  while 
several  mounds  of  upright  stones  in  the  vicinity  mark  the  site  of  a  village 
of  some  considerable  extent.  In  one  instance  the  circular  walling  was 
distinctly  visible,  and  in  the  other  what  appeared  to  be  the  entrance  to  a 
chamber  leading  towards  the  circular  chamber,  the  walls  of  which  were 
formed  of  rough  granite  blocks,  rudely  but  sofdly  fitted  together  with- 
out mortar;  and  the  rooiing-stones,  four  in  number,  were  occasionally 
supported  by  an  upright  stone  inserted  in  tlie  wall.  The  floor  was 
composed  of  the  hard  subsoil  of  the  country,  called  by  the  Cornish 
"rabman,"  through  the  centre  of  which  runs  a  small  trench  or  drain, 
covered  over  with  paving-stones.  The  circular  chamber  must  have 
been  at  least  12  feet  in  height,  constructed  of  large  granite  blocks,  each 
overlapping  the  one  below  it,  and  so  gradually  approaching  each  other 
as  they  reached  the  top ;  the  diameter  of  the  chamber  was  about  i  - 
feet. 

"  Branching  from  the  passage  chamber  was  another  long  chamber,  the 
floor  consisted  of  several  strata,  the  uppermost  being  composed  of 
what  appeared  to  be  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  lowest  of  a 
black  slimy  deposit,  while  the  intermediate  strata  contained  ashes,  burnt 
stones,  and  small  pieces  of  baked  clay.  From  the  latter  strata  the 
following  objects  were  taken : — 

*'  One  small  piece  of  beautiful  red  pottery,  possibly  Samian. 

"  An  iron  crook  resembling  a  pot-hook,  much  corroded. 

"An  iron  spear-head  2^  inches  long,  containing  a  fragment  of  wood 
in  the  socket,  and  ornamented  at  the  side  witli  a  semi-circular  device. 
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"  A  circular  perforated  stone,  an  annulet,  or  spindlc-whorl,  i  inch  in 
diameter. 

"  Several  flat  pieces  of  a  corroded  substance. 

"  Numerous  pieces  of  a  white  metallic  concrete,  very  heavy ;  these 
from  the  lowest  stratum. 

"  Numerous  whetstones,  mullers,  ashes,  teeth  of  animals,  red  pottery 
very  coarse,  and  black  pottery  of  three  kinds,  all  very  rude,  and  appa- 
rently all  portions  of  vessels  of  domestic  use." 

Mr.  Borlase  adds  a  few  deductions  : — 

"  I.  That  the  purpose  of  the  builders  was  to  construct  a  habitable 
dwelling  is  clearly  indicated  by  the  commodiousness  of  the  two  large 
chambers,  and  especially  by  the  presence  of  the  bee-hive  one,  which  is  a 
recognised  type  of  a  British  dwelling,  and  also  by  the  presence  of  the 
drains,  which  can  only  have  been  formed  with  a  view  to  the  comfort  of 
the  inmates. 

"  2.  That  these  chambers  ivere  inhabited  is  as  clearly  pointed  out  by 
the  presence  of  ashes  and  charred  substances  on  the  floor,  as  well  as  of 
fragments  of  pottery  in  the  drains. 

"  3.  That,  the  objects  discovered  being  those  invariably  found  in 
Romano-Hritish  settlements,  and  attributed  to  the  Celtic  people  at  that 
time,  this  cave  was,  therefore,  occupied  at  that  period,  although  the  ab- 
sence of  any  trace  of  the  use  of  any  implement  upon  the  walls  or  roof 
of  the  building  implies  that  the  use  of  iron  had  not  become  general 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  at  the  time  when  the  chambers 
were  built.  I  dwell  on  tliese  points  in  order  to  show  my  reasons  for 
differing  with  those  who  would  make  the  Cornish  caves  either  sepul- 
chres, such  as  those  described  by  Worsaae,  or  secret  entrances  to  forti- 
fications, as  many  in  Ireland  undoubtedly  are. 

"  That  the  earth  with  which  the  chambers  were  filled  was  placed 
there  at  a  very  early  date  is  evident  from  the  cHacovery  amongst  it  of 
the  various  objects  above  mentioned,  and  that  the  persons  who  placed 
it  there  did  so  with  the  intention  of  effectually  blocking  it  up  is  ecpialiy 
clear  from  the  fact  of  the  large  stone  being  wedged  into  the  entrance  of 
the  small  chamber.  The  destruction  of  the  bee-hive  hut  was  possibly 
the  work  of  the  same  hands.  But  what  could  be  the  object  ot  these 
people  in  taking  so  much  pains  to  make  their  dwellings  uninhabitable  is 
ir.explic.ible." — Abridged  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Aiiti- 
quu/iej,  ib68. 
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The  Land's  End  district,  of  small  extent,  is  bounded  on  the  east  by 
an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  Leiant  Church  southwards  to  Cuddan 
Point,  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Mount's  Bay,  and  in  other  directions 
by  the  sea.  Within  the  peninsula  thus  defined,  of  about  twelve  miles 
in  breadth  from  cast  to  west,  there  are  no  less  than  seven  hills  crowned 
with  British  fortifications,  which  are  well  described  in  a  communication 
to  the  Builder. 

The  fortress  of  Chun,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  overlooking  the 
Atlantic  and  the  mining  operations  at  Botallack,  is  in  better  pre- 
sei-vation  than  the  other  hill-eastles  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  not  in  the 
entire  county. 

The  plan  of  the  Castle  may  be  thus  described.  First  a  ditch,  20  feet 
in  width,  extends  round  the  fortress.  Then  two  concentric  walls— the 
space  between  them  forming  another  ditch,  30  feet  wide — enclose  a 
central  area  approximately  circular,  although  in  reality  a  slight  ellips:-. 
These  walls  are  formed  of  dry-stone  masoniy,  />.,  a  collection  of  loose 
granite  stones  heaped  tog'.thcr  with  some  attempt  at  order,  but  without 
the  aid  of  cement.  This  class  of  work  is  found  in  many  of  the  hill- 
castles  and  other  primitive  Celtic  dwellings. 

The  entrance  to  the  interior  of  Chun  Castle  affords  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  military  ingenuity  of  the  old  Britons.  The  opening 
through  the  outer  wall  on  both  sides  is  bounded  by  immense  slabs  of 
unwrought  granite.  Thence,  turning  to  the  left,  a  passage  nearly  40 
feet  in  length  conducts  us  to  the  opening  through  the  inner  wall,  where 
two  jambs,  each  about  5  feet  high,  still  remain  on  the  innermost  side. 
This  second  entrance  has  a  due  west  aspect,  and  measures  in  its  widest 
part  16  feet,  and  in  its  narrowest  6  feet,  splaying  outwardly.  For 
further  protection,  another  wall  was  built  from  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  outer  entrance  to  within  3  feet  of  the  inner  wall,  where  it  turned 
at  right  angles  towards  the  iimer  entrance.  Besides  this,  one  of  the 
three  transverse  walls  before  mentioned  was  so  adjusted  as  to  extend 
from  the  left-hand  side  of  the  inner  entrance  to  tlie  outer  wall.  The 
whole  of  this  work,  the  neatness  and  regularity  of  the  walls,  providing 
such  security  for  theii  entrance,  flanking  anddividing  their  fosse,  shows 
&  military  knowledge  superior  to  that  of  any  other  works  of  this  kind 
seen  in  Cornwall. 

Castlc-an-dinas,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  parish  of  Ludgvan,  \ 
lT,--y  feet  above  the  sea-level,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Carminnis  Hill, 
north-west  of  Towcdnack,  the  highest  spot  of  elevated  ground  iv.  the 
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district.  Tne  hill  on  which  Castlc-an-din;'.s  stands  is  easily  recognised 
from  others  by  a  modern  building  on  its  summit,  in  the  Gothic  style, 
generally  known  as  Rogers's  Tower.  This  watch-tower,  or  "  folly," 
was  erected  apparently  of  stones  taken  from  the  encampment. 

Castlc-an-dinas  consisted  of  two  circular  stone  walls,  built  one 
within  the  other,  of  great  height  and  thickness.  There  was  also  a  third 
and  outmost  wall.  Within  the  walls  are  many  little  enclosures  of  a 
circular  form,  about  7  yards  diameter,  with  little  walls  round  them,  of 
2  feet  or  3  feet  high.  They  appeared  to  have  been  so  many  huts  erected 
for  the  shelter  of  the  garrison. 

The  Castles  of  Caer  Bran  and  Bartinney  are  on  adjacent  hill-tops 
west  of  Sancrecd  Church-town.  The  former  consists  of  an  outer 
vallum  of  earth,  and  an  inner  wall  of  stone.  The  outer  vallum  some- 
times attains  the  height  of  15  feet,  and  is  protected  on  each  side  by  a 
ditch,  so  that  there  is  an  interval  of  20  yards  between  the  inner  wall 
and  the  outer  ditch.  This  wall  formerly  had  a  general  thickness  of 
about  12  feet. 

Bartinney  Castle  consists  of  a  single  vallum,  but  what  now  remains 
of  it  is  almost  entirely  overgrown  with  furze.  The  circular  enclosures 
in  the  interior,  however,  can  still  be  traced ;  one  has  a  diameter  of  nine 
yards,  the  other  two  only  seven.  This  fort  is  689  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  spot  in  England  where  the 
sun  can  be  seen  to  rise  and  set  in  the  sea  on  the  same  day,  Decem- 
ber 21. 

Trecobben  Hill,  between  Castlc-an-dinas  and  Leland  Church,  and 
Castles  Horn(>ck  and  Lescudjack,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Pen- 
zance, were  also  the  sites  of  British  encampments.  That  on  Tre- 
cobben Hill  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  of  an  irregular  plan,  and 
occupies  the  entire  summit. 

It  seems  probable  that  these  and  similar  hill-castles  in  Cornwall  arc 
the  work  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants,  who  thus  sought  to  defend  them- 
selves from  the  attacks  of  their  foreign  foes.  Although  this  is  now  the 
general  belief,  yet  some  of  the  antiquaries  of  the  last  century  ascribed 
these  works  on  the  hills  to  foreign  invaders  rather  than  to  the  native 
Celts.  Thus,  Castellan  Denis  or  Danis  was  thought  to  have  been 
the  work  of  the  Danes ;  whereas,  dents  or  dhias,  in  Cornish,  signifies  a 
bulwark  or  fortress. 

The  following  interesting  exploration  of  ancient  British  fortifications 
and  villages  has  been  made  by  the  Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall  and 
the  Pen/ance  Natural  History  Society  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gur- 
nard's Head,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  county,  and  Gulval  Downs : — 
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Gurnard's  Head  is  a  rocky  promontory,  jutting  some  distance  into  tlie 
sea,  and  bearing  very  distinct  traces  of  having  been  fortified  by  the 
ancient  Britons  against  an  enemy  attacking  from  the  sea,  this  being  the 
only  specimen  of  an  ancient  British  fortification  where  traces  of  sea 
defences  have  been  found.  In  all  othei-  cases  they  seem  to  have  been 
erected  as  a  protection  from  attack  from  the  land  side,  and  were 
evidently  the  last  retreat  of  the  natives.  Bosphreimis  Bee-hive  Hut, 
which  was  first  brought  to  light  by  the  Cambrian  Archaeological 
Society,  was  visited  and  further  investigated  by  the  aid  of  the  magnesium 
light.  On  crossing  the  moor  the  party  were  fortunate  enough  to  dis- 
cover an  unexplored  baiTow,  but,  not  being  provided  with  the  necessary 
tools,  they  were  unable  to  open  it,  and  its  exploration  is  accordingly 
postponed.  The  party  next  discovered  near  the  village  of  Trereen  a 
Kistvean,  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation ;  the  walls  of  this 
sepulchral  tenement  are  formed  of  blocks  of  granite,  with  a  massive 
slab  on  the  top.  The  chamber  was  3  feet  by  8  feet,  and  3  feet  high  ; 
it  was  perfectly  dry,  and  some  good  specimens  of  Cornish  ferns  were 
growing  on  the  walls.  On  an  eminence  near  the  village  of  Porthmeor 
was  found  a  large  enclosed  circle,  now  hidden  by  briars  and  ferns,  and 
which,  on  examination,  showed  the  remains  of  several  circular  huts, 
leaving  no  doubt  that  here  a  considerable  ancient  British  village  had 
once  existed. 


The  Great  Tolmacn  of  Cornwall. 

This  great  natural  and  historical  curiosity — one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated wonders  of  its  class — to  the  great  regret  of  all  lovers  of  antiqua- 
rian lore,  was  in  the  year  1869  ruthlessly  destroyed.  The  Tolmcn, 
more  properly  written  Tol-Maen,  or  Hole  of  Stone,  in  the  ancient 
Celtic  language  of  West  Britain,  but  usually  called  the  Main  Rock,  or 
Men  Rock,  by  modern  Cornishmen,  stood  in  the  parish  of  Constantinc, 
halfway  between  Penrhyn  and  Helston,  and  four  miles  from  Falmouth. 
It  is  thus  described  by  Borlase,  in  his  work  on  the  antiquities  ot 
Cornwall : — 

"  The  most  astonishing  monument  of  this  kind  is  in  the  tenement 
of  '  Men,'  in  the  parish  of  Constantine,  Cornwall.  It  is  one  vast  oval 
pebble,  placed  on  the  points  of  two  natural  rocks,  so  that  a  man  may 
creep  under  the  great  one  and  between  its  supporters  through  a  passage 
about  3  ft.  wide  and  as  much  high.  The  longest  diameter  of  this  stone 
is  33  ft.,  pointing  due  north  and  south,  14  ft.  6  in.  deep,  and  the  breadth 
in  the  middle  of  the  surface  (where  widest)  is  1 8  ft.  6  in.  from  east  to 
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west.    I  measured  one  half  of  the  circumference,  and  found  it,  accord- 
ing to  my  computation,  48^  ft. ;  so  that  this  stone  is  97  ft.  in  circum- 
ference, about  60  ft.  across  the  middle,  and,  by  the  best  information  I 
can  get,  contains  at  least  750  tons  of  stone.     Getting  up  by  a  ladder  to 
view  the  top  of  it,  we  found  the  surface  worked  like  an  imperfect  or 
mutilated  honey-comb  in  basins ;  one  much  larger  than  the  rest  was  at 
the  south  end,  about  7  ft.  long,  another  at  the  north  end  about  5  ft.,  the 
rest  smaller  ;  seldom  more  than  i  ft.,  oftentimes  not  so  much  ;  the  sides 
and  shape  irregular.     Most  of  these  basins  discharge  into  the  two  princi- 
pal ones  (which  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  surface),  those  only  excepted 
which  are  near  the    brim  of  the  stone,  and  they  have  little  lips  or 
channels  which  discharge  the  water  they  collect  over  the  sides  of  the 
Tolmcn ;  and  the  flat  rocks  which  lie  underneath  receive  the  droppings 
into  basins  which  they  have  cut  into  their  surfaces.    The  stone  is  no 
less  wonderful  for  its  position  than  for  its  size ;  for,  although  the  under 
part  is  nearly  semicircular,  yet  it  rests  on  the  two  large  rocks,  and  so 
light  and  detached  does  it  stand  that  it  touches  the  two  under  stones 
but,  as  it  were,  on  their  points ;  all  the  sky  appears  between  them  and 
beneath  the  Tolmen.    The  two  Tolmcns  at  Scilly  are  monuments, 
evidently  of  the  same  kind  with  this,  and  of  the  same  name,  and  may 
with  great  probability  be  asserted  to  be  the  works  of  art,  '^the  under 
stone  appearing  to  have  been  fitted  to  receive  and   support  the  upper 
one.     It  is  remarkable  that  these  Tolmens  rest  on  supporters,  and  do 
not  touch  the  earth,  agreeably  to  an  established  principle  of  the  Druids, 
who  thought  everything  that  was  sacred  would  be  profaned  by  touch- 
ing the  ground,  and  therefore  ordered  so  as  that  these  deities  should 
rest  upon  the  pure  rock,  and  not  be  defiled  by  touching  the  common 
earth.     Another  thing  is  worthy  of  our  notice  in  this  kind  of  monu- 
ments, which  is,  that  underneath  these  vast  stones  there  is  a  hole  or 
passage  between  the  rocks.     What  use  the  ancients  made  of  these 
passages  we  can  only  guess  at ;  but  we  have  reason  to  think  that  when 
stones  were  once  ritually  consecrated  they  attributed  great  and  miracu- 
lous virtues  to  every  part  of  them,  and  imagined  that  whatever  touched, 
lay  down  upon,  was  surrounded  by,  or  passed  through  these  stones, 
acquired  thereby  a  kind  of  holiness,  and  became  more  acceptable  to  the 
gods.     This  passage  might  also  be  a  sanctuary  for  the  offender  to  fly 
to  and  shelter  himself  from  the  pursuer;  but  I   imagine  it  chiefly  to 
have  been  intended  and  used  for  introducing  proselytes  or  novices, 
people  under  vows  or  going  to  sacrifice,  into  the  more  sublime  mysteries ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  I  am  apt  to  think  the  vast  architraves,  or  cross 
Stones,  resting  upon  the  uprights  at  Stonehenge,  were  erected — namely, 
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with  an  intent  to  consecrate  and  prepare  the  worshippers,  by  passing 
through  those  holy  rocks,  for  the  entering  upon  the  oflices  which 
were  to  be  performed  in  their  penetralia,  the  most  sacred  part  of  the 
temple." 

Immediately  beneath  "  The  Tolmaen  "  was  a  valuable  granite  quarry, 
which  has  been  worked  to  the  depth  of  forty  feet,  close  up  to  the  bed 
where  the  Tol-Maen  rested.  This  was  rented  by  some  one,  who,  un- 
known to  the  proprietor,  had  a  hole  bored  underneath  the  rock  and 
charged,  and  this,  when  fired,  threw  the  Tol-Maen  off  its  bed,  and 
caused  it  to  roll  into  the  quairy,  forty  feet  below. 

It  is  said  that  an  ancient  popular  tradition  of  Cornwall  denounces  a 
terrible  superhuman  vengeance  against  the  destroyer  of  the  Tol-Maen. 


Pendennis  Castle. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  harbour  of  Falmouth  are  the  grey  walls 
5*  Pendennis  Castle,  at  198  feet  above  the  sea  level.  A  circular  tower, 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  ar.d  now  the  residence  of  the  lieut.- 
governor,  is  the  most  ancient  part  of  this  fortress,  which  was  strengthened 
and  enlarged  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  The  Castle  is  fortified  on  the 
N.E.  and  N.W.  by  bastions  and  connecting  curtains.  The  deiences 
on  the  other  sides  have  been  constructed  in  conformity  with  the  shape 
of  the  ground.  Pendennis  Castle  in  1644  was  the  residence  of  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria,  who  here  embarked  for  France.  It  is  celebrated  lor 
its  gallant  resistance  to  the  Parliamentary  troops  in  1646,  when,  with 
the  exception  of  Ragland  in  Monmouthshire,  it  was  the  last  fort  which 
held  out  for  King  Charles.  For  six  months^!*  endured  a  siege  by  sea 
and  land,  which  its  gallant  commander,  John  Arundel  of  Trerice,  in 
his  87th  year,  resisted  until  the  garrison  were  forced  by  hunger  to  capi- 
tulate.   The  ramparts  command  a  view  of  extreme  beauty. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  harbour  is  St.  Mawe's  Castle,  of  much 
inferior  defence  to  Pendennis,  erected  about  the  same  time,  being 
commanded  by  a  neighbouring  height. 
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Mount  Edgecumbe  is  a  richly-wooded  hill,  varied  in  tint  and  out- 
line, and  occupying  a  peninsula  forming  the  western  boundary  of 
Plymouth.  North  of  it  are  the  populous  towns  (now  united)  of 
Stonehouse  and  Devonport ;  east  of  it  is  Plymouth  Sound,  with  its 
almost  numberless  arms  ;  south  of  it  the  Sound  spreads  out  into  a 
magnificent  sheet  of  water  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  English 
Channel,  with  the  stone  breakwater  breasting  the  long  rollers  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  breaking  their  force  with  its  heavy  granite  arms. 

The  beauty  of  this  famous  spot  was  lisped  in  praise  long  before 
the  English  language  had  assumed  its  modern  form.  Carew,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  1590,  says,  respecting  this  Cornish  penin- 
sula— "Upon  this  shore,  somewhat  within  the  Hand,  standcth 
Mount  Edgecumbe,  a  house  builded  and  named  by  Sir  Ric.  Edgc- 
cumb,  father  to  the  now  possessor  :  and  if  comparisons  were  as 
lawful  in  the  making  as  they  prouve  odiouse  in  the  matching,  I 
would  presume  to  rank  it  for  health,  pleasure  and  commodities, 
with  any  subject's  house  of  his  degree  in  England.  It  is  seated 
against  the  north,  on  the  declining  of  a  hill  in  the  midst  of  a  deere 
park,  neere  a  narrow  entrance  thorow  which  the  salt  water 
breaketh  up  into  the  countiy,  to  shape  the  greatest  part  of  the 
hauen. 

"  The  house  is  builded  square,  with  a  round  turret  at  echo  end, 
garrcttes  at  the  top,  and  the  hall  rising  in  the  mids  abouc  the  rest, 
which  yicldeth  a  stately  sound  as  you  enter  the  same.  In  summer 
the  opened  casements  admit  a  refreshing  cooleness  :  in  winter  the 
two  closed  doorcs  exclude  all  offensive  coldness  :  the  parlour  and 
dining  chamber  giue  you  a  large  and  diversified  prospect  of  land 
and  sea,  to  which  underly  St.  Nicholas  Hand,  Plymouth  Fort,  and 
the  towncs  of  Plymouth,  Stonehouse,  Milbrook,  and  Saltash.  It  is 
supplied  with  a  never-failing  spring  of  water. 

"  Certaine  old  ruincs  yet  remaining  confirme  the  neighbours* 
report  that  neere  the  water's  side  here  stood  once  a  town  called 
IVi'si  Stonehouse,  vntill  the  French  by  fire  and  sword  over- 
threw it." 

Baretti,an  Italian,  describes  Mount  Edgecumbe  (about  1760)  as 
"being  a  promontory  which  juts  out  into  the  sea  on  the  right  side 
of  Plymouth  harbour.  The  proprietor  of  it  is  an  English  lord,  who 
has  a  house  upon  it.     In  the  world  there  is  perhaps  not  another  so 
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well  situated,  A  bold  expression,  you  will  say ;  but  were  you  to 
see  it  you  would  be  astonished  at  the  position  it  commands.  They 
speak  of  the  Chartreuse  at  Naples,  and  they  say  it  is  the  finest 
situation  in  the  world.  I  believe  it.  But  Mount  Edgecumbe  is 
also  the  finest ;  and  so  you  have  two  finest,  one  at  Naples  and  th6 
other  in  Devonshire." 

It  was  observed  by  the  Countess  of  Ossory  that  "  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe has  the  beauties  of  all  other  places  added  to  peculiar 
beauties  of  its  own  ;"  and  Fuller,  with  his  usual  force  and  quaint 
humour,  narrates  the  following  anecdote  in  connexion  with  this 
ancient  mansion  :  "  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  the  Duke 
of  Medina-Sidonia,  admiral  of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  year  eighty- 
eight  (the  year  of  the  Armada),  was  so  affected  at  the  sight  of  this 
house — though  but  beholding  it  at  a  distance  from  the  sea — that 
he  resolved  it  for  his  own  possession,  in  the  partage  of  this  king- 
dom (blame  him  not  if  choosing  best  for  himself),  which  they  pre- 
conquered  in  their  hopes  and  expectation.  But  he  had  catched  a 
great  cold  had  he  had  no  other  clothes  to  wear  than  those  which 
were  to  be  made  of  a  skin  of  a  bear  not  yet  killed." 

About  a  locality  so  beautiful  as  to  evoke  enthusiasm  from  all 
classes  of  writers,  it  is  almost  needless  to  add  much  in  the  way  of 
description  here.  But  the  nature  of  the  scenery  cannot  be  under- 
stood without  a  few  lines  respecting,  at  least,  the  conformation. 
The  underlying  secret  of  the  fascination  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  is 
its  variety — a  variety  that  time  cannot  wither  nor  custom  stale. 
The  surface  alternates  in  harmonious  succession  with  hill  and  dell, 
sylvan  pasture-slopes,  and  bold  and  rugged  heights.  In  the  hollows 
the  sweetest  nooks  of  the  Mount  itself  are  discovered,  while  from 
the  heights  ever-changing  views  of  the  ever-changing  sea,  of  the 
neighbouring  shores,  now  dark  under  passing  cloud-shadows,  now 
agleam  with  sunshine,  of  the  slow-moving  craft  seen  everywhere 
around,  and  including  all  sailing  things  from  the  white-winged 
yacht  instinct  with  life  and  motion — taking  the  coming  wave  like  a 
petrel — to  that  grisly  floating  fortification,  the  iron-clad. 

The  drive  through  the  park  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  along  a  road 
that  everywhere  skirts  the  harbour  or  the  sea,  is  considered  to  be 
the  great  charm  of  the  locality.  The  most  famous  points  of  the 
grounds  are  "  Lady  Emma's  Cottage,"  "  the  Ruined  Chapel," 
"  Thomson's  Leap,"  "  the  Temple  of  Milton,"  the  "  Amphitheatre," 
the  "  White  Seat,"  the  "  Arch,"  and  the  "  Zigzag  Walks."  These 
various  places,  which  form  the  special  haunts  of  visitors,  are  either 
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notable  for  the  beautiful  views  to  be  obtained  from  them  or  for  their 
historical  or  other  associations. 

The  mansion  itself  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  is  a  castellated  building, 
parts  of  which  date  from  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VIII.  But 
age  has  either  dealt  kindly  with  the  old  family  seat,  or  the  traces  of 
time  and  decay  have  been  gently  removed  as  they  appeared.  The 
hall  is  grand  in  its  proportions,  and  boasts  a  musicians'  gallery, 
which  is  still  often  used  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  at  first 
intended ;  but  as  a  rule  the  rooms  are  neither  large  nor  stately — 
homely  comfort  and  domestic  convenience  having  been  the  aim  in 
their  construction,  rather  than  imposing  effect.  There  are  nume- 
rous interesting  family  portraits  in  the  best  styles  of  Lely,  Reynolds, 
and  Vanderveld. 

The  character  and  dignity  of  the  family  who  own  this  charming 
residence  are  in  perfect  accord  with  the  beautiful  structure  itself. 
The  Edgescumbes,  one  of  the  most  ancient  families  in  the  county 
of  Devon,  derive  their  name  from  Eggescomb,  Egccomb,  or  Edge- 
combe (now  called  Lower  Edgecumbe)  in  the  parish  of  Milton 
Abbots,  and  the  present  Earls  of  Edgecumbe  arc  lineally  descended 
as  a  younger  branch. 

Richard  Edgcumbe,  Lord  of  Edgcumb  in  Milton  Abbots,  in 
1292,  "was  direct  ancestor  of  the  present  representative  of  the 
main  line"  (who  is  the  twentieth  in  lineal  descent).  It  was  by 
marriage  that  the  family  rose  to  affluence  and  distinction  first. 
William  de  Edgcombe  married  Hilaria,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  de  Cothele  of  Cothele,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Cothele  is  in  Cornwall,  and  thither  Edgcombe  removed  in  due 
season.  He  and  his  descendants  lived  here  for  several  generations. 
Richard  Edgcumb,  grandson  by  the  marriage  above-mentioned, 
was  a  staunch  adherent  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  (afterwards 
Henry  VII.),  and  in  this  relation  a  number  of  curious  legends  are 
extant  respecting  him.  "  He  was,"  says  Fuller,  "  in  the  time  of 
Richard  III.,  so  hotly  pursued  and  narrowly  searched  for,  that  he 
was  forced  to  hide  himself  in  his  thick  woods  at  Cuttail  (Cothele) 
in  Cornwall.  Here  extremity  taught  him  a  sudden  policy  to  put  a 
stone  in  his  cap,  and  tumble  the  same  into  the  water,  whilst  those 
rangers  were  fast  at  his  heels  ;  who  looking  down  after  the  noise,  and 
seeing  his  cap  swingingt  hereon,  supposed  that  he  had  desperately 
drowned  himself;  and,  deluded  by  this  honest  fraud,  gave  over 
their  farther  pursuit,  leaving  him  at  liberty  to  shift  over  into  Britain 
(Brittany)." 
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Having  thus  achieved  his  escape  by  means  of  his  ingenuity, 
Richard  Edgecumbc  passed  over  into  Brittany,  joined  the  standard 
of  Earl  Richmond  once  more,  and  returning  with  that  prince  fought 
side  by  side  with  him  on  the  decisive  field  of  Bosworth,  where  the 
usurper  Richard  III.  was  killed.  Edgccumbe's  bravery  on  this 
occasion  did  not  pass  unrecognised.  He  was  knighted  on  the 
field,  and  on  the  accession  of  King  Henry  VII.  to  the  throne  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Privy  Council.  He  also  received  from 
Henry  the  castle  and  lordship  of  Totnes,  in  Devonshire,  as  an 
additional  reward.  After  holding  many  high  offices  qf  trust  Sir 
Richard  Edgccumbe  died  at  Morlaix,  in  1489,  while  holding  the 
appointment  of  ambassador  to  France. 

Piers  Edgccumbe,  son  of  the  preceding,  maintained  the  respect- 
ability, loyalty,  wealth  and  talent  for  which  this  family  was  distin- 
guished from  the  earliest  times.  He  occupied  the  position  of  Sheriff 
of  Devonshire  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.,  dis- 
played great  gallantry  in  the  expedition  of  Henry  VIII.  into 
France,  especially  at  the  sieges  of  Tournay  and  Therouene,  and 
was  created  knight-banneret  at  the  battle  of  the  Spurs — "  so  called 
from  the  speed  with  which  the  French  ran  away." 

Sir  Piers  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Richard  Edgccumbe, 
vho  was  knighted  in  1536,  and  built  the  present  family  mansion. 
His  son,  Sir  Richard,  married  Mary,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir 
Richard  Cotccle  or  Cottle,  of  London,  acquiring  an  ancient  and 
beautiful  estate  by  the  alliance.  This  Richard  was  again  succeeded 
by  another  Piers,  who  besides  inheriting  the  virtue  of  loyalty 
which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  Edgecumbes,  "  was  a  master  of 
languages  and  sciences,  a  lover  of  the  king  and  church,  which  he 
endeavoured  to  support  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  to  the  utmost 
of  his  power  and  fortune." 

Durmg  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy  the  Edgecumbes 
continued,  as  they  had  formerly  done,  to  draw  upon  themselves 
an  unusual  share  of  royal  favour,  by  the  loyalty  which  in  them  was 
both  a  natural  and  hereditary  quality,  and  by  their  general  merit 
In  Richard,  second  Baron  Edgccumbe,  we  have  a  gentleman 
differing  in  some  respects  from  the  almost  monotonous  type  of  his. 
family,  and  interesting  from  the  circumstance  that  his  portrait  has 
been  drawn  with  care,  at  least,  if  not  with  candour,  by  Walpole. 
This  Baron  Edgccumbe  was  one  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  was  afterwards  appointed  Comptroller  of  his  Majesty's  House- 
hold.    "  His    lordship's  skill  as  a  draughtsman,"    says    Horaca 
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Walpole,  "is  said  to  have  been  such  as  might  entitle  him  to  a  place 
in  the  Anecdotes  of  English  Painting,  while  the  ease  and  harmony 
of  his  poetic  productions  give  him  an  authorized  introduction  here." 
.  .  .  .  "A  man  of  fine  parts,  great  knowledge,  and  original  wit,  who 
possessed  a  light  and  easy  vein  of  poetry  ;  who  was  calculated  by 
nature  to  serve  the  public  and  to  charm  society  ;  but  who  unhappily 
was  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  left  his  gay  associates  a  most  affecting 
example  how  health,  fame,  ambition,  and  everything  that  may  be 
laudable  in  principle  or  practice,  are  drawn  into  and  absorbed  by 
that  most  destructive  of  all  whirlpools — gaming." 

On  the  death  of  the  second  baron,  who  never  married,  the  titles 
and  property  passed  to  his  brother  George,  who  was  created  Viscount 
Mount  Edgecunibe  and  Valletort  in  1781,  and  Earl  of  Mount  Edge- 
cumbe  in  1789.  The  present  representative  of  the  family  is  William 
Henry,  fourth  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe. 

"  An  astonishing  instance  of  revivescence,  or  recovery  from  death- 
trance,"  says  Polwhele,  "has  occurred  in  the  Edgecumbe  family." 

The  family  were  at  the  time  residing  at  Cothele.  Lady  Edge- 
cumbe, believed  to  be  the  mother  of  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe, 
knight,  who  was  created  Baron  of  Mount  Edgecumbe  in  1748, 
"  had  expired  ;  but,"  continues  Polwhele,  "  in  consequence  of  what 
disorder  I  am  not  informed.  Her  body  was  deposited  in  the  family 
vault,  not,  I  suppose,  in  less  than  a  week  after  her  supposed  death. 
The  interment,  however,  had  not  long  taken  place  before  the  sexton, 
from  a  motive  sufficiently  obvious,  went  down  into  the  vault,  and 
observing  a  gold  ring  on  the  lady's  finger  attempted  to  draw  it  off. 
Not  succeeding,  he  pressed  and  pinched  the  finger,  when  the  body 
very  sensibly  moved  in  the  coffin.  The  man  ran  off  in  terror, 
leaving  his  lanthorn  behind  him.  Her  ladyship  arose  and  taking 
the  lanthorn  proceeded  to  the  mansion  house.  It  was  about  five 
years  after,  that  of  her  Sir  Richard  was  born.  Of  the  authenticity 
of  this  account  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  A  few  years  ago 
a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  heard  all  the  particulars  of  the 
transaction  from  the  late  Lord  Graves,  at  Thanckes,  which  is  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cothele.  But  I  need  not  appeal  to  Lord 
Graves's  authority,  as  I  recollect  the  narrative  as  coming  from  the 
lips  of  my  grandmother,  Polwhele." 

We  now  come  to  say  a  very  few  words  respecting  the  manor  ol 
Cothele,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  now 
the  residence  of  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Mount  Edgecumbe.  It 
is  among  the  most  antique  and  beautiful  of  the  historic  halls  ot 
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England,  is  the  pride  of  the  river  Tamar,  and  one  of  the  "  gems" 
of  Cornwall.  The  derivation  of  the  word  is  said  to  be  "  Coetheyle" 
— the  woods  on  the  river — a  name  which  is  accurately  descriptive. 
The  antiquity  and  the  general  interest  of  this  charming  manor  will 
at  once  be  understood,  when  it  is  mentioned  that  for  nearly  three 
centuries  it  has  been  the  residence  of  one  unbroken  line  of  Edge- 
cumbes,  and  that  since  its  completion  it  has  undergone  scarcely 
any  alteration.  It  was  begun  by  Sir  Richard  Edgecumbe  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  was  carried  on  slowly  through  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  and  was  not  completed  till  after  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  Its  present  lord  is  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  knight 
who  built  it,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  old  hall  is  in  almost 
every  detail  the  same  as  it  has  been  through  so  many  generations. 

Cothelc  is  an  embattled  structure,  built  round  a  quadrangle,  and 
situated  above  an  ancient  wood  of  oak,  elm,  and  chestnut,  on  a 
slope  rising  from  the  banks  of  the  Tamar.  As  a  specimen  of 
domestic  mediaeval  architecture  in  England,  it  is  one  of  the  best 
existing,  and  takes  rank  with  Haddon  Hall,  in  Derbyshire,  and  the 
other  best  examples  of  the  period  to  wliich  it  belongs.  The  size  and 
the  style  of  the  decorations  of  the  banqueting  hall  are  in  harmony 
with  \\\Q.  genius  loci  of  Cothele.  It  is  42  feet  long  by  22  wide,  has  a 
remarkably  fine  timber  roof  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  inter- 
secting arches  in  it;  compartments,  and  the  walls  are  hung  with 
trophies  of  war  and  of  the  chase,  with  old  armour,  gauntlets, 
petroncls,  matchlocks,  battle-axes,  pistols,  spears,  and  "  swords  and 
bucklers  that  had  stood  against  old  foes."  In  this  collection  are 
also  several  horns,  such  as  were  used  by  the  warders  in  the  old  time 
to  sound  the  approach  of  a  stranger.  The  windows  of  this  hall,  so 
sumptuous  in  all  its  arrangements,  are  enriched  by  many  of  the 
names  of  the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  south,  but  especially 
of  the  south-west  of  England.  Here,  besides  the  royal  arms,  are 
the  impalements  of  Edgecumbe,  Cothele,  and  of  Raleigh,  Holland, 
Tremain,Trevanion,Trenchard,  Durford,Carew,Courtenay,&c'vith 
many  of  whichfamilies  theEdgecumbes  formed  alliances  by  marrrage. 

The  other  apartments  of  Cothele  are  extremely  interesting — every 
nook  and  corner  has  a  story  to  tell.  The  armour  of  the  founder, 
who  fought  at  Bosworth,  still  hangs  in  the  hall ;  the  table  at  which 
he  feasted  and  the  bed  on  which  he  slept  are  still  to  be  seen.  All 
the  rooms  are  hung  with  fine  old  tapestry  which  requires  to  be 
lifted  on  entering  them.  The  hearths,  all  built  ages  before  coal  was 
dreamed  of,  are  ornamented  with  grotesque  andirons  for  the  support 
of  the  logs. 
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The  ruins  of  this  ancient  strongliold — which  now  consist  of  a 
single  tower  with  embattled  turrets  and  machicolated  gateway— arc 
situated  in  a  lonely  sort  of  hollow  running  down  to  Pengerswick 
Cove,  in  Mount's  Bay,  which  lies  midway  between  Lizard  Point 
and  the  Land's  End,  Cornwall.  They  are  chiefly  interesting  on 
account  of  the  many  strange  traditions  which  still  exist  amongst 
the  peasantry  regarding  some  of  their  ancient  lords.  The  following, 
which  we  select  from  a  somewhat  interesting  collection,  edited  by 
Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  are  a  few  of  the  most  popular  : — 

HOW  PENGERSWICK  BECAME  A  SORCERER. 

The  first  Pengerswick,  by  whom  the  castle,  which  still  bears  his 
name,  was  built,  was  a  proud  man,  and  desired  to  ally  himself  with 
some  of  the  best  families  of  Cornwall.  He  wished  his  son  to  wed 
a  lady  who  was  very  much  older  than  himself,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  Godolphin  family.  This  elderly  maiden, 
had  a  violent  desire  either  for  the  young  man  or  the  castle — it  is  not 
very  clear  which.  The  young  Pengerswick  gave  her  no  return  for 
the  manifestations  of  love  which  she  lavished  upon  him.  Eventu- 
ally, finding  all  her  attempts  to  win  the  young  man's  love  were 
abortive,  and  that  all  the  love  potions  brewed  for  her  by  the  Witch 
of  Fraddam  were  of  no  avail,  she  married  the  old  lord — mainly,  it 
is  said,  to  be  revenged  on  the  son. 

The  witch  had  a  niece  who,  though  poor,  possessed  considerable 
beauty ;  she  was  called  Bitha.  This  young  girl  was  frequently  em- 
ployed by  her  aunt  and  the  lady  of  Godolphin  to  aid  them  in  their 
spells  on  the  young  Pengerswick,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence 
she  fell  desperately  in  love  with  him  herself.  Bitha  ingratiated 
herself  with  the  lady  of  Pengerswick,  now  the  stepmother  of  the 
young  man,  and  was  selected  as  her  maid.  This  gave  her  many 
opportunities  of  seeing  and  speaking  to  young  Pengerswick,  and 
her  passion  increased.  The  old  stepdame  was  still  passionately 
fond  of  the  young  man,  and  never  let  a  chance  escape  her  which 
she  thought  likely  to  lead  to  the  excitement  of  passion  in  his  heart 
towards  her.  In  all  her  attempts  she  failed.  Her  love  was  turned 
to  hate  ;  and  having  seen  her  stepson  in  company  with  Bitha,  this 
hate  was  quickened  by  the  more  violent  jealousy.  Every  means 
which  her  wicked  mind  could  devise  were  employed  to  destroy  the 
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young  man.  Bitha  had  learned  from  her  aunt,  the  Witch  of  Frad- 
dam,  much  of  her  art,  and  she  devoted  herself  to  counteract  the 
spells  of  her  mistress. 

The  stepmother,  foiling  to  accomplish  her  ends,  resolved  to  ruin 
young  Pengerswick  with  his  father.  She  persuaded  the  old  man 
that  his  son  really  entertained  a  violent  passion  for  her,  and  that 
she  was  compelled  to  confine  herself  to  her  tower  in  fear.  The 
aged  woman  prevailed  on  Lord  Pengerswick  to  hire  a  gang  oi  out- 
landish sailors  to  carry  his  son  away  and  sell  him  for  a  slave,  giving 
him  to  believe  that  she  should  herself  in  a  short  time  present  him 
with  an  heir. 

The  young  Pengerswick  escaped  all  their  plots,  and  at  his  own 
good  time  he  disappeared  from  the  castle,  and  for  a  long  period 
was  never  heard  of. 

The  mistress  and  maid  plotted  and  counter-plotted  to  secure  the 
old  Pengerswick's  wealth ;  and  when  he  was  on  his  deathbed,  Bitha 
informed  him  of  the  vile  practices  of  his  wife,  and  consoled  him 
with  the  information  that  he  was  dying  from  the  effects  of  poison 
given  him  by  her. 

The  young  lord,  after  long  years,  returned  from  some  Eastern 
lands  with  a  princess  for  his  wife,  learned  in  all  the  magic  sciences 
of  those  enchanted  lands.  He  found  his  stepmother  shut  up  in  her 
chamber,  with  her  skin  covered  with  scales  like  a  serpent,  from  the 
effects  of  the  poisons  which  she  had  so  often  been  distilling  for  the 
old  lord  and  his  son.  She  refused  to  be  seen,  and  eventually  cast 
herself  into  the  sea,  to  the  relief  of  all  parties. 

Bitha  fared  not  much  better.  She  lived  on  the  Downs  in  St. 
Hilary;  and  from  the  poisonous  fumes  she  had  inhaled  and  from 
her  dealings  with  the  devil,  her  skin  became  of  the  colour  of  that 
of  a  toad. 

THE  LORD  OF  PENGERSWICK  AN  ENCHANTER. 

The  Lord  of  Pengerswick  came  from  some  Eastern  clime, 
bringing  with  him  a  foreign  lady  of  great  beauty.  She  was  con- 
sidered by  all  an  "  outlandish  "  woman ;  and  by  many  declared  to 
be  a  "  Saracen."  No  one,  beyond  the  selected  servants,  was  ever 
allowed  within  the  walls  of  Pengerswick  Castle;  and  they,  it  was 
said,  were  bound  by  magic  spells.  No  one  dared  tell  of  anything 
transacted  within  the  walls;  consequently  all  was  conjecture 
amongst  the  neighbouring  peasantry,  miners,  and  fishermen.  Cer- 
tain it  was,  they  said,  that  Pengerswick  would  shut  himself  up  for 
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daj's  together  in  his  chamber,  burning  strange  things,  which  sent 
their  strong  odours, — not  only  to  every  part  of  the  castle, — but  for 
miles  around  the  country.  Often  at  night,  and  especially  in  stormy 
weather,  Pengerswick  was  heard  for  hours  together  calling  up  the 
spirits,  by  reading  from  his  books  in  some  unknown  tongue.  On 
those  occasions  his  voice  would  roll  through  the  halls  louder  than 
the  surging  waves  which  beat  against  the  neighbouring  rocks,  the 
spirits  replying  like  the  roar  of  thunder.  Then  would  all  the  ser- 
vants rush  in  fright  from  the  building,  and  remain  crowded  together, 
even  in  the  most  tempestuous  night,  in  one  of  the  open  courts. 
Fearful,  indeed,  would  be  the  strife  between  the  man  and  the 
demons  ;  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  the  spirits  were  too 
powerful  for  the  enchanter.  He  was,  however,  constantly  and  care- 
fully watched  by  his  wife ;  and  whenever  the  strife  became  too 
serious,  her  harp  was  heard  making  the  softest,  the  sweetest  music. 
At  this  the  spirits  fled ;  and  they  were  heard  passing  through  the 
air  towards  the  Land's  End,  moaning  like  the  soughing  of  a  de- 
parting storm.  The  lights  would  then  be  extinguished  in  the 
enchanter's  tower,  and  all  would  be  peace  ;  the  servants  would 
return  to  their  apartments  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  confidence. 
They  feared  their  master,  but  their  mistress  inspired  them  with 
love.  Lady  Pengerswick  was  never  seen  beyond  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  castle.  She  sat  all  day  in  lonely  state  and  pride  in 
her  tower,  the  lattice-window  of  her  apartment  being  high  on 
the  seaward  side.  Her  voice  accompanying  the  music  of  her 
harp  was  rarely  heard  but  when  she  warbled  the  soft  love  strains 
of  her  Eastern  land.  Often  at  the  early  dawn  the  very  fishes  of 
the  neighbouring  bay  would  raise  their  heads  above  the  surface  of 
the  waters,  enchanted  by  the  music  and  the  voice  ;  and  it  is  said 
that  the  mermaids  from  the  Lizard,  and  many  of  the  strange  spirits 
of  the  waters,  would  come  near  to  Pengerswick  cove,  drawn  by  the 
same  influence.  On  moonlight  nights  the  air  has  often  seemed  to 
be  full  of  sound,  and  yet  the  lady's  voice  was  seldom  louder  than 
that  of  a  warbling  bird.  On  these  occasions,  men  have  seen 
thousands  of  spirits  gliding  up  and  down  the  moonbeams,  and 
floating  idly  on  the  silvered  waves,  listening  to,  and  sometimes 
softly  echoing,  the  words  which  Lady  Pengerswick  sang.  Long  did 
this  strange  pair  inhabit  this  lonely  castle ;  anc^  although  the  Lord 
of  Pengerswick  frequently  rode  abroad  on  a  most  magnificent 
horse— which  had  the  reputation  of  being  of  Savanic  origin,  it  was 
at  once  so  docile  to  his  master  and  so  wild  to  any  other  person,— 
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yet  he  made  no  acquaintance  with  any  of  the  neighbouring  gentry. 
He  was  feared  by  all,  and  yet  they  respected  him  for  many  of  the 
good  deeds  performed  by  him.  He  completely  enthralled  the 
Giants  of  the  Mount ;  and  before  he  had  disappeared  from  Corn- 
wall, they  died,  owing,  it  was  said,  to  grief  and  want  of  food. 

Where  Lord  Pengerswick  came  from,  no  one  knew  ;  he,  with  his 
lady,  with  two  attendants,  who  never  spoke  in  any  but  an  Eastern 
tongue,  which  was  understood  by  none  around  them,  made  their 
appearance  one  winter's  day,  mounted  on  beautiful  horses,  evi- 
dently from  Arabia  or  some  distant  land. 

They  soon — having  gold  in  abundance — got  possession  of  a 
cottage  ;  and  in  a  marvellously  short  time  the  castle,  which  yet 
bears  his  name,  was  rebuilt  by  this  lord.  Many  affirm  that  the 
lord  by  the  force  of  his  enchantments,  and  the  lady  by  the  spell  of 
her  voice,  compelled  the  spirits  of  the  earth  and  air  to  work  for 
them ;  and  that  three  nights  were  sufficient  to  rear  an  enormous 
pile,  of  which  but  one  tower  now  remains. 

Their  coming  was  sudden  and  mysterious  ;  their  going  was  still 
more  so.  Years  had  rolled  on,  and  the  people  around  were  fami- 
liarized with  those  strange  neighbours,  from  whom  also  they  derived 
large  profits,  since  they  paid  whatsoever  price  was  demanded  for 
any  article  which  they  required.  One  day  a  stranger  was  seen  in 
Market-Jew,  whose  face  was  bronzed  by  long  exposure  to  an 
Eastern  sun.  No  one  knew  him  ;  and  he  eluded  the  anxious  in- 
quiries of  the  numerous  gossips,  who  were  especially  anxious  to 
learn  something  of  this  man,  who,  it  was  surmised  by  every  one, 
must  have  some  connexion  with  Pengerswick  or  his  lady ;  yet  no 
one  could  assign  any  reason  for  such  a  supposition.  Week  after 
week  passed  away,  and  the  stranger  remained  in  the  town,  giving 
no  sign.  Wonder  was  on  every  old  woman's  lips,  and  expressed 
in  every  old  man's  eyes  ;  but  they  had  to  wonder  on.  One  thing, 
it  was  said,  had  been  noticed  ;  and  this  seemed  to  confirm  the 
suspicions  of  the  people.  The  stranger  wandered  out  on  dark 
nights — spent  them,  it  was  thought,  on  the  sea-shore  ;  and  some 
fishermen  said  they  had  seen  him  seated  on  the  rock  at  the  entrance 
of  the  valley  of  Pengerswick.  It  was  thought  that  the  lord  kept 
more  at  home  than  usual,  and  of  late  no  one  had  heard  his  incan- 
tation songs  and  sounds  ;  neither  had  they  heard  the  harp  of  the 
lady.  A  very  tempestuous  night,  singular  for  its  gloom — when 
even  the  ordinary  light,  which,  on  the  darkest  night,  is  evident  to 
the  traveller  in  the  open  country,  did  not  exist — appears  to  have 
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brought  things  to  their  climax.  There  was  a  sudden  alarm  in 
Market-Jew,  a  red  glare  in  the  eastern  sky,  and  presently  a  burst 
of  flames  above  the  hill,  and  St.  Michael's  Mount  was  illuminated 
m  a  remarkable  manner.  Pengerswick  Castle  was  on  fire ;  the 
servants  fled  in  terror  ;  but  neither  the  lord  nor  his  lady  could  be 
found.     From  that  day  to  the  present  they  were  lost  to  all. 

The  interior  of  the  castle  was  entirely  destroyed  ;  not  a  vestige 
of  furniture,  books,  or  anything  belonging  to  the  "  Enchanter" 
could  be  found.  He  and  everything  belonging  to  him  had 
vanished  ;  and,  strange  to  tell,  from  that  night  the  bronzed  stranger 
was  never  again  seen.  The  inhabitants  of  Market-Jew  naturally 
crowded  to  the  fire  ;  and  when  all  was  over  they  returned  to  their 
homes,  speculating  on  the  strange  occurrences  of  the  night.  Two 
of  the  oldest  people  always  declared  that,  when  the  flames  were  at 
the  highest,  they  saw  two  men  and  a  lady  floating  in  the  midst  of 
the  fire,  and  that  they  ascended  from  amidst  the  falling  walls, 
passed  through  the  air  like  lightning,  and  disappeared. 

THE  WITCH  OF  FRABDAM  AND  THE  ENCHANTER  OF 
PENGERSWICK. 

Ag^ain  and  again  had  the  Lord  of  Pengerswick  reversed  the  spells 
of  the  Witch  of  Fraddam,  who  was  reported  to  be  the  most  power- 
ful weird  woman  in  the  west  country.  She  had  been  thwarted  so 
many  times  by  this  "  white  witch,"  that  she  resolved  to  destroy  him 
by  some  magic  more  potent  than  anything  yet  heard  of  It  is  said 
that  she  betook  herself  to  Kynance  Cove,  and  that  there  she  raised 
the  devil  by  her  incantations,  and  that  she  pledged  her  soul  to  him 
in  return  for  the  aid  he  promised.  The  enchanter's  famous  mare 
was  to  be  seduced  to  drink  from  a  tub  of  poisoned  water  placed  by 
the  road-side,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  render  it  in  the  highest 
degree  restive,  and  cause  it  to  fling  his  rider.  The  wounded 
Lord  of  Pengerswick  was,  in  his  agony,  to  be  drenched,  by  the  old 
witch,  with  some  hell-broth,  brewed  in  the  blackest  night,  under 
the  most  evil  aspects  of  the  stars  ;  by  this  he  would  be  in  her  power 
for  ever,  and  she  might  torment  him  as  she  pleased.  The  devil 
felt  certain  of  securing  the  soul  of  the  Witch  of  Fraddam,  but  he 
was  less  certain  of  securing  that  of  the  enchanter.  They  say, 
indeed,  that  the  sorcery  which  Pengerswick  learned  in  the  East 
was  so  potent,  that  the  devil  feared  him.  However,  as  the  proverb 
is,  he  held  with  the  hounds  and  ran  with  the  hare.  The  witch  col- 
lected with  the  utmost  care  all  the  deadly  things  she  could  obtain, 
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with  which  to  brew  her  famous  drink.  In  the  darkest  night,  in  the 
midiit  of  the  wildest  storms,  amidst  the  flashings  of  lightnings  and 
the  bellowings  of  the  thunder,  the  witch  was  seen  riding  on  her 
black  ram-cat  over  the  moors  and  mountains  in  search  of  her 
poisons.  At  length  all  was  complete — the  horse  drink  was  boiled, 
the  hell-broth  was  brewed.  It  was  in  March,  about  the  time  of  the 
equinox  ;  the  night  was  dark,  and  the  King  of  Storms  was  abroad. 
The  witch  planted  her  tub  of  drink  in  a  dark  lane,  through  which 
she  knew  the  Lord  of  Pengerswick  must  pass,  and  near  to  it  she 
sat,  crooning  over  her  crock  of  broth.  The  witch-woman  had  not 
long  to  wait ;  amidst  the  hurrying  winds  was  heard  the  heavy 
tramp  of  the  enchanter's  mare,  and  soon  she  perceived  the  outline 
of  man  and  horse  defined  sharply  against  the  line  of  lurid  light 
which  stretched  along  the  western  horizon.  On  they  came ;  the 
witch  was  scarcely  able  to  contain  herself — her  joy  and  her  fears, 
struggling  one  with  the  other,  almost  overpowered  her.  On  came 
the  horse  and  his  rider :  they  neared  the  tub  of  drink  ;  the  mare 
snorted  loudly,  and  her  eyes  flashed  fire  as  she  looked  at  the  black 
tub  by  the  road-side.  Pengerswick  bent  him  over  the  horse's  neck 
and  whispered  into  her  ear;  she  turns  round,  and,  flinging  out  her 
heels,  with  one  kick  she  scattered  all  to  the  wild  winds.  The  tub 
flew  before  the  blow ;  it  rushed  against  the  crock,  which  it  over- 
turned, and  striking  against  the  legs  of  the  old  Witch  5f  Fraddam, 
she  fell  along  with  the  tub,  which  assumed  the  shape  of  a  cofiin. 
Her  terror  was  extreme  :  she  who  thought  to  have  unhorsed  the 
conjuror,  found  herself  in  a  carriage  for  which  she  did  not  bargain. 
The  enchanter  raised  his  voice  and  gave  utterance  to  some  wild 
words  in  an  unknown  tongue,  at  which  even  his  terrible  mare 
trembled.  A  whirlwind  arose,  and  the  devil  was  in  the  midst  of  it. 
He  took  the  coffin  in  which  lay  the  terrified  witch  high  into  the  air, 
and  the  crock  followed  them.  The  derisive  laughter  of  Pengers- 
wick,  and  the  savage  neighing  of  the  horse,  were  heard  above  the 
roar  of  the  winds.  At  length,  with  a  satisfied  lone,  he  exclaimed, 
"  She  is  settled  till  the  day  of  doom  !"  gave  the  mare  the  spurs,  and 
rode  rapidly  home. 

The  Witch  of  Fraddam  still  floats  up  and  down,  over  the  seas, 
around  the  coast,  in  her  coffin,  followed  by  the  crock,  which  seems 
like  a  punt  in  attendance  on  a  jolly-boat.  She  still  works  mischief, 
stirring  up  the  sea  with  her  ladle  and  broom  till  the  waves  swell 
into  mountains,  which  heave  off  from  their  crests,  so  much  mist 
and  foam,  that  these  wild  wanderers  of  the  winds  can  scarcely 
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be   seen  through  the   mist.    Woe  to  the  mariner  who  sees  the 
witch  ! 

The  Lord  of  Pengerswick  alone  had  power  over  her.  He  had 
but  to  stand  on  his  tower,  and  blow  three  blasts  on  his  trumpet,  to 
summon  her  to  the  shore,  and  compel  her  to  peace. 
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THE  DEATH-TOKEN  OF  THE  VINGOES. 

When  you  cross  the  brook  which  divides  St.  Leven  from  Sennen, 
you  are  on  the  estate  of  Trcville. 

Tradition  tells  us  that  this  estate  was  given  to  an  old  family  who 
came  with  the  Conqueror  to  this  country.  This  ancestor  is  said  to 
have  been  the  Duke  of  Normandy's  wine-taster,  and  that  he  be- 
longed to  the  ancient  Counts  of  Treville,  hence  the  name  of  the 
estate.  Certain  it  is  the  property  has  ever  been  held  without  poll 
deeds.  For  many  generations  the  family  has  been  declining,  and 
the  race  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  extinct. 

Through  all  time  a  peculiar  token  has  marked  the  coming  death 
of  a  Vingoe.  Above  the  deep  caverns  in  the  Treville  cliff  rises  a 
cairn.  On  this,  chains  of  fire  were  seen  ascending  and  descending, 
and  often  accompanied  by  loud  and  frightful  noises. 

It  is  said  that  these  tokens  have  not  been  seen  since  the  last  male 
of  the  family  came  to  a  violent  end. 

THE   DEATH   FETCH  OF  WILLIAM   RUFUS. 

Robert,  Earl  of  Morcton,  in  Normandy — who  always  carried  the 
standard  of  St.  Michael  before  him  in  battle — was  made  Earl  of 
Cornwall  by  William  the  Conqueror.  He  was  remarkable  for  his 
valour  and  for  his  virtue,  for  the  exercise  of  his  power,  and  his  bene- 
volence to  the  priests.  This  was  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  who  gave 
the  Mount  in  Cornwall  to  the  monks  of  Mont  St.  Michael  in  Nor- 
mandy. He  seized  upon  the  priory  of  St.  Petroc  at  Bodmin,  and 
converted  all  the  lands  to  his  own  use. 

This  Earl  of  Cornwall  was  an  especial  friend  of  William  Rufus. 
It  happened  that  Robert,  the  earl,  was  hunting  in  the  extensive 
woods  around  Bodmin — of  which  some  remains  are  still  to  be  found 
in  Uie  Glyn  Valley.    The  chase  had  been  a  severe  one  ;  a  fine  old 
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red  deer  had  baffled  the  huntsmen,  and  they  were  dispersed  through, 
the  intricacies  of  the  forest,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  being  left  alone. 
He  advanced  beyond  the  shades  of  the  woods  on  to  the  moors 
above  them,  and  he  was  surprised  to  see  a  very  large  black  goat 
advancing  over  the  plain.  As  it  approached  him,  which  it  did 
rapidly,  he  saw  that  it  bore  on  its  back  "  King  Rufus,"  all  black  and 
naked,  and  wounded  through  in  the  midst  of  his  breast.  Robert 
adjured  the  goat,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  tell  what  it  was 
he  carried  so  strangely.  He  answered,  "  I  am  carrying  your  king 
to  judgment ;  yea,  that  tyrant  William  Rufus,  for  I  am  an  evil 
spirit,  and  the  revenger  of  his  malice  which  he  bore  to  the  Church 
of  God.  It  was  I  that  did  cause  this  slaughter;  the  protomartyr 
of  England,  St.  Albyn,  commanding  me  so  to  do,  who  complained 
to  God  of  him,  for  his  grievous  oppression  in  this  isle  of  Britain, 
•which  he  first  hallowed."  Having  so  spoken,  the  spectre  vanished. 
Robert,  the  earl,  related  the  circumstance  to  his  followers,  and  they 
shortly  after  learned  that  at  that  very  hour  William  Rufus  had  been 
slain  in  the  New  Forest  by  the  arrow  of  Walter  Tirell. 

SIR  JOHN  ARUNDELL. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  brave  Sir  John 
Arundell  dwelt  on  the  north  coast  of  Cornwall,  at  a  place  called 
Efford,  on  the  coast  near  Stratton.  He  was  a  magistrate,  and 
greatly  esteemed  amongst  men  for  his  honourable  conduct.  He 
had,  however,  in  his  official  capacity,  given  offence  to  a  wild  shep- 
herd, who  had  by  some  means  acquired  considerable  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  people,  under  the  impression  of  his  possessing 
some  supernatural  powers.  This  man  had  been  imprisoned  by 
Arundell,  and  on  his  return  home  he  constantly  waylaid  the  knight, 
and,  always  looking  threateningly  at  him,  slowly  muttered, — 

"  When  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Thou  shalt  die  by  human  hand." 

Notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  Sir  John  Arundell,  he  was  not  free 
from  the  superstitions  of  the  period.  He  might,  indeed,  have  been 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  this  man  intended  to  murder  him.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  he  removed  from  Efford  on  the  sands,  to 
the  wood-clad  hills  of  Trerice,  and  here  he  lived  for  some  years 
without  the  annoyance  of  meeting  his  old  enemy.  In  the  tenth 
year  of  Edward  IV.,  Richard  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  seized  St. 
Michael's  Mount.     Sir  John   Arundell,  then  sheriff  of  Cornwall 
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gathered  together  his  own  retainers  and  a  large  host  of  volunteers, 
and  led  them  to  the  attack  on  St.  Michael's  Mount.  The  retainers 
of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  on  one  occasion,  left  the  castle,  and  made  a 
sudden  rush  upon  Arundell's  followers,  who  were  encamped  on  the 
sands  near  Marazion.  Arundell  then  received  his  death-wound. 
Although  he  left  Efford  "  to  counteract  the  will  of  fate,"  the  pro- 
phecy was  fulfilled ;  and  in  his  dying  moments,  it  is  said  his  old 
enemy  appeared,  singing  joyously, — 

"  When  upon  the  yellow  sand, 
Thou  shall  die  by  human  hand." 

— The  Drolls,  Traditions,  &'c.,  of  Old  Cornwall,  by  R.  Hunt, 
F.R.S. 
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Lady  Jane,  the  widow  of  Sir  John  Killigrew,  sate  in  one  of  the 
windows  of  Arwenick  House,  looking  out  upon  the  troubled  waters 
of  Falmouth  Harbour.  A  severe  storm  had  prevailed  for  some  days, 
and  the  Cornish  coast  was  strewn  with  wrecks.  The  tempest  had 
abated  ;  the  waves  were  subsiding,  though  they  still  beat  heavily 
against  the  rocks.  A  light  scud  was  driving  over  the  sky,  and  a 
wild  and  gloomy  aspect  suffused  all  things.  There  was  a  sudden 
outcry  amongst  a  group  of  men,  retainers  of  the  Killigrew  family, 
which  excited  the  attention  of  Lady  Jane  Killigrew.  She  was  not 
left  long  in  suspense  as  to  the  cause.  In  a  few  minutes  two  Dutch 
ships  were  seen  coming  into  the  harbour.  They  had  evidently  en- 
dured the  beat  of  the  storm,  for  they  were  both  considerably  disa- 
bled ;  and  with  the  fragments  of  sail  which  they  carried,  they 
laboured  heavily.  At  length,  however,  these  vessels  were  brought 
round  within  the  shelter  of  Pendennis  ;  their  anchors  were  cast  in 
good  anchoring-ground  ;  and  they  were  safe,  or  at  least  the  crews 
thought  so,  in  comparatively  smooth  water. 

As  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  the  boat  belonging  to  the 
Killigrew  family,  manned  by  the  group  of  whom  we  have  already 
spoken,  went  off  as  soon  as  the  ships  were  anchored  and  boarded 
them.  They  then  learnt  that  they  were  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  laden 
with  valuable  merchandise  for  Spain,  and  that  this  was  in  the 
charge  of  two  Spanish  factors.  On  the  return  of  the  boat's  cre\/, 
this  was  reported  to  Lady  Killigrew ;  and  she  being  a  very  wicked 
*  MM 
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and  most  resolute  woman,  at  once  proposed  that  they  should  return 
to  the  ships,  and  either  rob  them  of  their  treasure,  or  exact  from 
the  merchants  a  large  sum  of  money  in  compensation.  The  rude 
men,  to  whom  wrecking  and  plundering  was  but  too  familiar,  were 
delighted  with  the  prospect  of  a  rare  prize;  and  above  all,  when 
Lady  Killigrew  declared  that  she  would  herself  accompany  them, 
they  were  wild  with  joy. 

With  great  shouting,  they  gathered  together  as  many  men  as  the 
largest  boat  in  the  harbour  would  carry,  and  armed  themselves 
with  pikes,  swords,  and  daggers.  Lady  Jane  Killigrew,  also  armed, 
placed  herself  in  the  stern  of  the  boat  after  the  men  had  crowded 
into  their  places,  and  with  a  wild  huzza  they  left  the  shore,  and 
were  soon  alongside  of  the  vessel  nearest  the  shore.  A  number  of 
the  men  immediately  crowded  up  the  side  and  on  to  the  deck  of 
this  vessel,  and  at  once  seized  upon  the  captain  and  the  factor, 
threatening  them  with  instant  death  if  they  dared  to  make  any  out- 
cry. Lady  Jane  Killigrew  was  now  lifted  on  to  the  deck  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  boat  immediately  pushed  off,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  crew  boarded  the  other  ship. 

The  Dutch  crew  were  overpowered  by  the  numbers  of  Cornish- 
men,  who  were  armed  far  more  perfectly  than  they.  Taken  una- 
wares as  they  were,  at  a  moment  when  they  thought  their  troubles 
were  for  a  season  at  an  end,  the  Dutchmen  were  almost  power- 
less. 

The  Spaniards  were  brave  men,  and  resisted  the  demands  made 
to  deliver  up  their  treasure.  This  resistance  was,  however,  fatal  to 
them.  At  a  signal,  it  is  said  by  some,  given  by  their  leader.  Lady 
Jane  Killigrew, — although  this  was  denied  afterwards, — they  were 
both  murdered  by  the  ruffians  into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen, 
and  their  bodies  cast  overboard  into  the  sea. 

These  wretches  ransacked  the  ships,  and  appropriated  what- 
soever they  pleased,  while  Lady  Jane  took  from  them  "two  hogs- 
heads of  Spanish  pieces  of  eight,  and  converted  them  to  her 
own  use." 

As  one  of  the  Spanish  factors  was  dying,  he  lifted  his  hands  to 

Heaven,  prayed  to  the  Lord  to  receive  his  soul,  and  turning  to  the 

vile  woman  to  whose  villany  he  owed  his  death,  he  said, "  My  blood 

will  linger  with  you  until  my  death  is  avenged  upon  your  own 

ons." 

This  dreadful  deed  was  not  allowed  to  pass  without  notice  even 
in  those  lawless  times.    Th,-  Spaniards  were  then  friendly  with 
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England,  and  upon  the  representation  made  by  the  Spanish  minister 
to  the  existing  government,  the  sheriff  of  Cornwall  was  ordered  to 
seize  and  bring  to  trial  Lady  Jane  Killigrew  and  her  crew  of  mur- 
derers. A  considerable  number  were  arrested  with  her ;  and  that 
lady  and  several  of  her  men  were  tried  at  Launceston. 

Since  the  Spaniards  were  proved  to  be  at  the  time  of  the  murder 
"foreigners  under  the  Queen's  protection,"  they  were  all  found 
guilty,  and  condemned  to  death. 

All  the  men  were  executed  op  the  walls  of  Launceston  Castle  ; 
but  by  the  interest  of  Sir  John  Arundell  and  Sir  Nicholas  Hals, 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  induced  to  grant  a  pardon  for  Lady  Jane. 

How  Lady  Jane  Killigrew  lived,  and  when  she  died,  are  matters 
on  which  even  tradition,  by  which  the  story  is  preserved,  is  silent* 
We  know,  however,  that  her  immediate  descendant,  John  Killigrew, 
who  married  one  of  the  Monks,  and  his  son  William  Killigrew,  who 
was  made  a  baronet  in  1660  by  Charles  H.,  were  only  known  for 
the  dissoluteness  of  character,  and  the  utter  regardlessness  of  ever)* 
feeling  of  an  exalted  character,  which  they  displayed.  Sir  William 
Killigrew,  by  his  ill  conduct  and  his  extravagant  habits,  wasted  all 
the  basely-gotten  treasure,  and  sold  the  manor  and  barton  of  Arwe- 
nick  to  his  younger  brother.  Sir  Peter  Killigrew.  With  the  son  of 
this  Peter  the  baronetcy  became  extinct.  The  last  Sir  Peter  Killi- 
grew, however,  improved  his  fortune  by  marrying  one  of  the  co- 
heirs of  Judge  Twisden.  Sir  Peter  and  his  wife,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing,  died,  leaving  one  son,  George  Killigrew,  who  connected 
himself  with  the  St.  Aubyn  family  by  marriage.  This  man  appears 
to  have  inherited  many  of  the  vices  of  his  family.  He  was  given 
to  lew  company,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  was  remarkable 
only  for  his  drunken  habits. 

He  was  one  evening  in  a  tavern  in  Penryn,  surrounded  by  his 
usual  companions,  and  with  them  was  one  Walter  Vincent,  a  bar- 
rister-at-law.  The  wine  flowed  freely  ;  songs  and  loose  conversation 
were  the  order  of  the  night.  At  length  all  were  in  a  state  of  great 
excitement  through  the  extravagance  of  their  libations,  and  some- 
thing was  said  by  George  Killigrew  very  insulting  to  Walter 
Vincent. 

Walter  Vincent  docs  not  appear  to  have  been  naturally  a  depraved 
man,  but  of  violent  passions.  Irritated  by  Killigrew,  he  made  some 
remarks  on  the  great-grandmother  being  sentenced  to  be  hanged. 
.'i  .vords  were  instantly  drawn  by  the  drunken  men.  Tlicy  lunged 
At  each  other.     Vincent's  sword  passed  directly  through  Killiijrcw'* 
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body,  and  he  fell  dead  in  the  midst  of  his  revelries,  at  the  very 
moment  when  he  was  defending  the  character  of  her  who  had 
brought  dishonour  upon  them. 

This  Walter  Vincent  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  George  Killi- 
grew,  but  acquitted.  We  are  told  by  the  Cornish  historian,  "  Yet 
this  Mr.  Vincent,  through  anguish  and  horror  at  this  accident  (as 
it  was  said)  within  two  years  after,  wasted  of  an  extreme  atrophy  of 
his  flesh  and  spirits  ;  that,  at  length,  at  the  table  whereby  he  was 
sitting,  in  the  Bishop  of  Exeter's  palace,  in  the  presence  of  divers 
gentlemen,  he  instantly  fell  back  against  the  wall  and  died." 

George  Killigrew  left  one  daughter  ;  but  of  her  progress  in  life 
we  know  nothing.  Thus  the  Cornish  Killigrews  ceased  to  be  a 
name  in  the  land. —  Iraditions,  Sr'C,  of  Old  Cornwall,  by  R,  Hunt, 
F.R.S. 
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Castle  Cornet,  Guernsey. 

Little  18  known  of  the  early  history  of  Guernsey.  It  appears  to  have 
been  desolate  and  uninhabited  when  first  visited  by  the  Romans,  about 
seventeen  years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  religion  of  the  Druids 
must  have  subsequently  flourished  here,  as  is  evident  from  the  discovery 
of  five  Druidical  temples.  The  Christian  religion  was  first  introduced 
about  the  year  520.  As  Christianity  advanced,  chapels  were  built 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  near  the  sea-shore ;  the  priests  who 
officiated  were  allowed  the  tithe  of  all  the  fish  that  were  caught,  a 
custom  which  has  been  continued  to  our  time. 

About  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century  an  Abbey  was  founded,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Michael  the  Archangel.  The  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
who,  shortly  after  thio  period,  from  the  persuasion  of  the  monks,  had 
taken  ii  hand  the  plough  as  well  as  the  oar,  suffered  greatly  from  the 
piratical  incursions  of  the  Danes,  to  repel  whom  a  stronghold,  or  Castle, 
was  commenced  :  this  was  subsequently  completed  in  a  style  of  great 
magnificence,  by  the  order  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  who,  in  the 
year  1030,  had  been  preserved  from  shipwreck  here,  by  the  exertions  o», 
the  Guernsey  fishermen.  Little  more  than  the  shell  of  this  structure, 
consisting  of  the  outer  walls  and  the  flanking  towers  of  the  old  portal, 
now  exists.  The  Normans  afterwards  erected  two  other  very  strong 
fortresses,  one  of  which  has  now  wholly  disappeared ;  the  shattered 
ruins  of  the  other,  from  its  walls  being  mantled  with  ivy,  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Ivy  Castle. 

The  French,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  twice  held  possession  of 
Guernsey.  The  island  remained  loyal  to  the  Crown  during  the  Civil 
War,  at  which  period  it  was  twice  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  Parlia- 
ment; but  the  inhabitants,  after  a  protracted  defence,  were  ultimately 
obliged  to  sunender  on  honourable  terms.  During  the  Revolution,  in 
1688,  the  inland  fortification,  called  Castle  Comet,  which  had  been 
garrisoned  with  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  by  James  1 1.,  was  taken  by  a 
well-concerted  stratagem,  on  the  part  of  the  ofticers  of  the  Protestant 
soldiery  and  the  magistrates  of  St.  Peter's.    Fort  George,  a  regular 
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fortification  on  the  heights,  was  begun  in  \*]%,  and  named  after 
George  III.:  it  is  considered  to  be  of  great  strength. 

Castle  Cornet,  a  venerable  pile  of  very  high  antiquity,  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  seaward,  and  situated  on  a  rocky  islet  of  St.  Peter's  Port. 
It  is  an  important  defence  to  the  harbour,  and  has  sustained  several 
sieges.    Some  parts  of  the  structure  are  considered  of  Roman  origin. 

Christopher  Viscount  Hatton  was  Governor  of  Guernsey  in  1672, 
and,  with  his  family,  in  Castle  Cornet,  was  blown  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  powder-magazine  being  struck  with  lightning,  at  mid- 
night. He  was  in  bed,  was  blown  out  of  the  window,  and  lay  some 
time  on  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  unhurt.  His  mother  and  wife,  with 
several  attendants,  perished ;  but  an  infant  daughter  was  found  the 
next  day,  alive  and  sleeping  in  its  cradle,  under  a  beam  of  the  ruins,  un- 
injured by  the  explosion.  This  was  Anne,  afterwards  mamed  to  Daniel, 
Earl  of  Winchelsea  and  Nottingham,  by  whom  she  had  issue  five  sons 
and  eight  daughters  ;  besides  ten  other  children,  who  died  young,  and 
seven  who  were  still-born — in  all,  thirty. 


Jersey. — Castles  I'^lizabeth  and  Mont  Orgueil. 

Of  the  Channel  Islands,*  Jersey  is  most  remarkable  for  its  Castles 
and  warlike  defences,  of  great  importance  at  various  periods  of  its 
history.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  island  was  attacked  by 
Du  Guesclin,  Constable  of  France,  but  the  arrival  of  succour  from 
England  prevented  him  succeeding.  In  the  War  of  the  Roses,  it  was 
attacked  by  a  Norman  Baron,  Pierre  de  Brezc,  avowedly  for  the 
Lancastrian  party,  but  really  for  the  French  King.  After  holding 
part  of  the  island  for  a  time,  he  was  forced  to  surrender.  Henry  VII., 
while  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  an  exile,  and  Charles  II.  while  an  exile, 
both  before  and  after  his  father's  death,  found  refuge  in  Jersey,  which 
was  held  for  the  King  by  the  valour  and  constancy  of  Sir  George 
Carteret,  until  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  under  Admiral  Blake 
and  General  Haines. 

During  the  first  American  War,  Jersey  was  thrice  attacked:  first, 
May,  1779,  by  an  armament,  with  a  land  force  of  5000  or  6000  men, 
under  the  Prince  of  Nassau,  but  the  attempts  to  land  were  repulsed. 


•  In  the  French  joumnl  Cosmos,  in  1870,  it  is  asserted  that  it  has  been 
demonstrated  by  reference  to  authentic  documents  that  Guernsey  ar.d  Jersey 
have  sunk  more  than  fifteen  yards  during  the  last  five  centuries. 
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Secondly,  the  French  fleet  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  Sir  James 
Wallace.  Thirdly,  December,  1780,  the  Baron  Rullecourt  landed 
with  700  men,  took  possession  of  the  town  of  St.  Helier,  made 
the  Lieutenant-General  Major  Corbet  prisoner,  and  induced  him  to 
sign  a  capitulation.  The  Biitish  troops  and  island  militia,  under 
Major  Pierson,  next  in  command,  refused  to  recognise  the  capitulation, 
and  attacking  the  French,  killed  Rullecourt,  with  the  greater  part  of 
his  men,  and  obliged  the  rest  to  surrender.  Major  Pierson  fell  in  the 
beginning  of  the  attack. 

On  approaching  the  island,  the  fantastic  outline  of  the  Corbiere 
promontory,  on  the  western  side,  is  very  striking.  When  first  seen 
through  the  haze  of  morning,  it  resembles  a  huge  elephant  supporting 
an  embattled  tower ;  a  little  after  it  assumes  the  similitude  of  a  gigantic 
warrior  in  a  recumbent  posture,  anned  cap-a-pie;  this  apparition 
vanishes,  and  in  its  stead  rises  a  fortalice  in  miniature,  with  pigmy 
sentinels  stationed  on  its  ramparts. 

The  bay  of  St.  Aubin  is  embraced  by  a  crescent  of  smiling  eminences 
thickly  sprinkled  with  villas  and  orchards.  St.  Helier  crouches  at  the 
base  of  a  lofty  rock  that  forms  the  eastern  cape :  the  village  of  St.  Aubin 
is  similarly  placed  near  Noirmont  Point,  the  westward  promontory; 
and  between  the  two  stretches  a  sandy  shelving  beach,  studded  with 
martello  towers.  The  centre  of  the  bay  is  occupied  by  Elizabeth 
Castle — a  fortress  erected  on  a  lofty  insulated  rock,  the  jagged  pinnacles 
of  which  shoot  up  in  grotesque  array  round  the  battlements.  The 
harbour  is  artificial,  but  capacious  and  safe,  and  so  completely  com- 
manded by  the  Castle,  as  to  be  nearly  inaccessible  to  an  enemy.  The 
jetties  and  quays  are  of  great  extent  and  superior  masonry. 

The  rock  on  which  Elizabeth  Castle  is  perched  is  nearly  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  accessible  on  foot  at  low  water  by  means  of  a  mole,  formed 
of  loose  stones  and  rubbish,  absurdly  termed  "  the  Bridge,"  which 
connects  it  with  the  mainland.  In  times  of  war  with  France,  this 
fortress  was  a  post  of  oicat  importance,  and  strongly  garrisoned  ;  but 
in  these  piping  days  of  peace,  will  be  found  only  one  sentinel  pacing 
his  lonely  round  on  the  ramparts.  The  ban-acks  are  desolate — the 
cannon  dismounted — and  grass  sufficient  to  have  grazed  a  whole  herd, 
has  sprung  up  in  the  courts,  and  among  the  pyramids  of  shot  and  shells 
piled  up  at  the  embrasures. 

The  hermitage  of  St.  Elericus,  the  patron  saint  of  Jersey,  a  holy 
man  who  suffered  martyrdom  at  the  time  the  pagan  Normans  invaded 
the  island,  is  said  to  have  occupied  an  isolated  peak,  quite  detached 
from  the  fort'dcations,  which  commands  a  noble  seaward  view  of  the 
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bay.  A  small  arched  building  of  rude  masonry,  having  the  semblance 
of  a  watch-tower,  covers  a  sort  of  crypt  excavated  in  the  rock,  into 
which,  by  dint  of  perseverance,  a  man  might  introduce  himself ;  and 
this,  if  we  are  to  credit  tradition,  is  the  cave  and  bed  of  the  ascetic. 
Here,  like  the  inspired  seer  of  Patmos,  he  could  congratulate  himself 
on  having  shaken  off  communion  with  mankind.  Cliffs  shattered  by 
the  warfare  of  the  elements — a  restless  and  irresistible  sea,  intersected 
by  perilous  reefs — and  the  blue  firmament — were  the  only  visible  ob- 
jects to  distract  the  solemn  contemplations  of  his  soul. 

An  Abbey,  dedicated  to  St.  Elericus,  once  occupied  the  site  of 
Elizabeth  Castle.  The  fortress  was  founded  on  the  ruins  of  this  edifice 
in  1551,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  and  according  to  tradition,  all  the 
bells  in  the  island,  with  the  resei-vation  of  one  to  each  church,  were 
seized  by  authority,  and  ordered  to  be  sold,  to  defray  in  part  the  ex- 
pense of  its  erection.  The  confiscated  metal  was  shipped  for  St.  Malo, 
where  it  was  expected  to  bring  a  high  price;  but  the  vessel  foundered 
in  leaving  the  harbour,  to  the  triumph  of  all  good  Catholics,  who  re- 
garded the  disaster  as  a  special  manifestation  of  divine  wrath  at  the 
sacrilegious  spoliation. 

The  works  of  Fort  Regent  occupy  the  precipitous  hill  that  overhangs 
the  harbour,  and  completely  command  Elizabeth  Castle,  and  indeed 
the  whole  bay.  They  are  of  great  strength,  and  immense  masses  of 
rock  have  been  blown  away  from  the  cliff  in  order  to  render  it  im- 
pregnable. The  barracks  are  bomb-proof,  and  scooped  in  the  ramparts ; 
and  the  parade  ground,  which  in  shape  exactly  resembles  a  cofTm,  forms 
the  nucleus  of  the  fortifications.  This  fortress  has  been  completed 
since  the  Peace ;  but  little  of  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  warlike 
preparation  is  visible  on  its  ramparts.  The  prospect  seaward  is  mag- 
nificent, and  includes  a  vast  labyrinth  of  rocks  called  the  Violet  Bank, 
which  fringes  the  south-eastern  corner  of  the  island.  One  glimpse  ot 
this  submarine  garden  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  most  apprehensive 
patriot,  that  Jersey  is  in  a  great  measure  independent  of  "  towers 
along  the  steep." 

About  three  miles  inland  from  St.  Helier,  is  a  singular  structure 
named  Piince's  Tower,  erected  on  an  artificial  mound  or  tumulus,  and 
embowered  in  a  grove  of  fine  trees. 

But  it  is  the  traditionary  history  of  Prince's  Tower  that  renders  it 
interesting  in  the  eyes  of  the  islanders.  In  former  times  it  was  known 
by  the  name  of  La  Hogue-Bye,  and  the  following  legend,  quoted  fiom 
Le  Livre  no'tr  de  Coutances,  gives  the  origin  of  its  celebrity  :--In  re- 
mote times,  a  moor  or  fen  in  this  part  of  Jersey,  was  the  retreat  of  a 
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monstrous  serpent  or  dragon,  which  spread  terror  and  devastation 
throughout  the  island.  At  length  a  valorous  Norman,  the  Seigneur  dc 
Hambye,  undertook  to  attempt  its  destruction,  which,  after  a  terrible 
conflict,  he  accomplished.  He  was  accompanied  in  this  adventure  by 
a  vassal  of  whose  fidelity  he  had  no  suspicion,  but  who,  seeing  his  lord 
overcome  by  fatigue,  after  having  vanquished  the  reptile,  suddenly  be- 
thought himself  of  monopolizing  the  glory  of  the  action.  Instigated 
by  this  foul  ambition,  he  assassinated  his  lord,  and,  returning  to  Nor- 
mandy, promulgated  a  fictitious  narrative  of  the  encounter ;  and,  to 
further  his  iniquitous  views,  presented  a  forged  letter,  which  he  said 
had  been  written  by  De  Hambye  to  his  widow  just  before  his  death, 
enjoining  her  to  reward  his  faithful  servant,  by  accepting  him  as  her 
second  husband.  Reverence  for  the  last  injunction  of  her  deceased 
lord  induced  the  lady  to  obey,  and  she  was  united  to  his  murderer. 
But  the  exultation  of  the  homicidal  slave  was  of  short  duration.  His 
sleep  was  disturbed  by  horrid  dreams ;  and  at  length,  in  one  of  his 
nightly  paroxysms,  he  disclosed  the  extent  of  his  villany.  On  being 
arrested  and  questioned,  he  made  a  full  confession,  and  was  tried,  found 
guilty,  and  publicly  executed.  De  Hambye's  widow,  in  memory  of 
her  lord,  caused  a  tumulus  of  earth  to  be  raised  on  the  spot  where  he 
was  buried ;  and  on  the  summit  she  built  a  chapel,  with  a  tower  so 
lofty  as  to  be  visible  from  her  own  mansion  at  Coutances. 

So  much  for  the  fable.  As  to  the  word  Hague,  there  are  several  places 
in  Jersey  called  Hougues,  which  are  always  situated  on  a  rising  ground. 
The  word  has  evidently  originated  from  the  German  hoch,  from  which 
is  derived  our  English  high.  A  hougue,  therefore,  means  a  mound  or 
hillock,  and  in  the  present  instance,  the  addition  of  bye  is  obviously  a 
contraction  of  Hambye ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  foregoing 
tradition,  means  literally  the  barrow  or  tomb  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Hambye. 

The  Chapel  at  la  Hogue  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  imitation  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  by  one  of  the  Popish  deans  of  Jersey, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  La  Hogue-bye  remained  for  many  years 
in  a  dilapidated  state,  till  about  1790,  when  the  late  Admiral  d'Auvcrgne, 
a  native  of  Jersey,  better  known  under  his  French  title  of  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  became  its  owner  by  purchase,  an  1  hence  it  obtained  its  pre- 
sent name.  At  his  death,  in  1816,  it  was  purchased  by  the  late  lieu- 
tenant-governor, Lieutenant-Gencral  Sir  Hugh  Mackay  Gordon,  whose 
heirs  afterwards  sold  it  to  Francis  le  Breton,  Esq. 

The  most  prominent  object  in  the  noble  panoramic  view  from  the 
top  of  Prince's  Tower,  i»  a  huge  fortress  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
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island,  called  the  Castle  of  Mont  Orgueil.  It  crests  a  lofty  conical 
rock,  that  forms  the  northern  headland  of  Grouville  Bay,  and  looks 
down,  like  a  grim  giant,  on  the  subjacent  strait.  The  fortifications 
encircle  the  cone  in  picturesque  tiers,  and  the  apex  of  the  mountain 
shoots  up  in  the  centre  of  them,  as  high  as  the  flagstaff,  which  is  in  fact 
planted  upon  it.  During  war  a  strong  garrison  constantly  occupied 
Mont  Orgueil,  but  now  a  corporal  and  two  privates  of  artillery  com- 
pose the  whole  military  force.  A  small  circular  apartment,  forming 
one  of  the  suite  appropriated  to  officers,  was  the  habitation  of 
Charles  II.  when  a  wanderer.  This  Prince,  when  his  unfortunate 
father  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  regicidal  party,  found  a  loyal  welcome 
in  Jersey.  Here  he  was  recognised  as  King,  when  in  England  they 
sought  his  blood :  here  he  remained  in  security,  when  his  fatherland 
affoi'ded  him  no  asylum.  During  his  lonely  sojourn  in  this  remote 
portion  of  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  is  said  to  have  employed  him- 
self in  making  a  survey  and  delineating  a  map  of  the  island.  The 
natives,  flattered  by  the  confidence  he  reposed  in  them,  and  justly 
proud  of  eight  centuries  of  unblemished  loyalty  to  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain,  still  refer  to  his  residence  as  a  memorable  event ;  and  in  no 
other  part  of  the  British  dominions  is  the  memory  of  the  "  merry 
monarch"  more  respected.  When  Cromwell,  after  the  disastrous  issue 
of  the  battle  of  Worcester,  sent  an  expedition,  under  Admiral  Blake, 
to  reduce  the  island,  it  made  a  most  gallant  and  protracted  defence ; 
and  had  not  circumstances  conspired  to  favour  the  invaders,  their 
victory  would  have  been  dearly  purchased. 

Mont  Orgueil,  in  point  of  historical  association,  is  by  far  the  most 
interesting  spot  in  Jersey.  A  part  of  the  fortifications,  according  to 
tradition,  is  coeval  with  Cxsar's  incursions  into  Gaul ;  and  the  islanders 
hold  it  famous  in  their  oldest  story,  and  of  antiquity  beyond  record. 
In  1374,  the  celebrated  Constable  du  Guesclin  passed  over  from  Bre- 
tagne  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  including  some  of  the  bravest  knights 
of  France,  and  encamped  before  this  fortress,  then  called  Gouray 
Castle,  into  which  the  principal  inhabitants  had  retired  for  safety ;  but 
after  a  siege  of  several  months,  he  was  obliged  to  draw  off  his  forces  in 
despair,  and  quit  the  island.  Henry  V.  added  much  to  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  Gouray — made  it  a  depot  of  arms,  and  conferred  on  it 
the  proud  name  of  Mont  Orgueil.  About  1461,  Nanfant,  the  governor, 
a  dependent  of  Henry  VI.,  was  prevailed  upon,  by  an  older  of  Queen 
Margaret,  to  surrender  it  to  Surdeval,  a  Frenchman,  agent  of  Peter  de 
Brezt,  Count  of  Maulevrier ;  but  though  de  Brezc  kept  possession  of 
it  for  several  years,  the   natives,   under  the  command  of  Philip  de 
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Carteret,  Seigneur  of  St.  Ouen,  a  family  long  illustrious  in  Jei"sey 
annals,  prevented  him  from  completely  subjugating  the  island.  Sir 
Richard  Harlislon,  vice-admiral  of  England,  aftcnvards  recaptured 
Mont  Orgueil,  and  put  an  end  to  Maulevrier's  usurpation. 

The  Romans,  the  pioneers  of  discovery  and  civilization  in  Europe, 
confened  on  Jersey  the  name  of  Caesarea,  in  honour  of  their  leader  ; 
and  Caesar  and  Tacitus  concur  in  describing  it  as  a  stronghold  of 
Druidism,  of  which  worship  many  monuments  still  exist.  The  aborigines 
were  doubtless  sprung  fi-om  the  Celtic  tribes  spread  over  the  adjacent 
continent ;  but  the  present  inhabitants  are  universally  recognisetl  as  the 
lineal  descendants  of  the  warlike  Normans,  who,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  famous  Rollo,  conquered  and  established  themselves  in  the  north  of 
France  in  the  ninth  century.  It  was  first  attached  to  the  British  cro\vn 
at  the  Conquest ;  and  though  repeated  descents  have  been  made  on  it 
by  France  during  the  many  wars  waged  between  the  countries  since 
that  remote  era,  none  of  them  were  attended  with  such  success  as  to 
lead  to  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  island. 

The  introduction  of  Christianity,  and  final  extirpation  of  idolatry,  is 
said  to  have  occurred  in  the  sixth  century.  In  the  latter  days  of  the 
reign  of  Popery,  Jersey  formed  part  of  the  diocese  of  Coutances  in 
Normandy,  where  the  ancient  records  of  the  island  were  deposited ; 
but  at  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  attached  to 
the  see  of  Winchester — an  annexation,  however,  merely  nominal,  for 
the  island  is  in  reality  exempt  from  the  dominion  of  the  Chuixh  of 
England. 

The  Isle  of  Alderney. 

Alderney,  a  dependency  of  Guernsey,  and  the  nearest  of  the  group 
of  islands  to  the  French  coast,  is  about  seven  miles  from  Cape  La 
Hoguc,  in  Normandy.  Upon  its  rocks  Prince  William,  only  son  of 
Henry  I.,  perished  by  shipwreck,  in  the  year  1120,  and  in  1744,  the 
Victory,  oi  no  guns,  was  lost  with  1100  men.  The  island  has  now 
an  extensive  harbour  of  refuge.  An  ancient  monastery  at  Longy  Bay 
serves  as  a  military  depot  and  hospital.  On  the  heights  above  the  Bay 
of  Longy  are  the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  which  bears  the  name  of  Essex 
Farm,  from  having  been  for  a  time  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
the  favourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  Normans  settled  here  at  a  very 
early  period,  and  the  island  remained  under  the  English  monarchs, 
who  were  also  Duke*  of  Normandy,  when  their  continental  dominion! 
were  lost. 
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The  Isle  of  Athelney  and  King  Alfred's  Monastery. 

The  Isle  of  Athelney,  though  it  has  ceased  to  be  applicable,  is  retained 
by  a  rising  ground  in  the  county  of  Somerset ;  bounded  on  the  south-east 
by  the  river  Tune  (a  tributary  of  the  Parret),  over  which  is  a  wooden 
bridge,  still  called  Athelney  bridge.  The  whole  "  island"  contains 
about  100  acres,  and  in  1791,  formed  a  compact  farm. 

This  spot  was  anciently  surrounded  by  almost  impassable  marshes, 
and  acquired  celebrity  as  the  place  in  which  the  great  Alfi-ed  found 
temporary  shelter  while  the  Danes  overran  Wessex  ;  and  in  his  seclu- 
sion here,  the  sacred  book  which  Alfred  read — a  selection  from  the 
Psalms,  with  the  daily  prayers,  according  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the 
Church,  and  which  he  always  treasured  in  his  bosom — afforded  him 
constant  comfort  and  support. 

Athelney  is  thus  described  by  William  of  Malmesbury :  "  Athelney 
is  not  an  island  of  the  sea,  but  is  so  inaccessible  on  account  of  bogs  and 
the  inundations  of  the  lakes,  that  it  cannot  be  got  to  but  in  a  boat.  It 
has  a  very  large  wood  of  alders,  which  harbours  stags,  wild  goats,  and 
many  beasts  of  that  kind.  The  firm  land,  which  is  only  two  acres  in 
breadth,  contains  a  little  monastery,  and  dwellings  for  monks.  Its 
founder  was  King  Alfred." 

Sir  John  Spclman's  account  of  it  is  nearly  similar,  except  that  he 
states,  in  the  height  of  summer  it  could  be  reached  by  a  man  on  foot. 
Here,  he  adds,  the  King  made  himself  a  secure  hold  or  receptacle,  from 
whence,  issuing  secretly,  he  often  made  sallies  out  upon  the  Danes. 
The  Abbey  appears  to  have  been  founded  in  878  or  888.  The  build- 
ings, judging  fi-om  parts  of  them  discovered  at  different  times,  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  very  magnificent.  The  conventual  church  was 
partly  rebuilt  in  132 1  ;  but  not  a  vestige  of  the  whole  now  remains, 
and  the  field  on  which  the  Abbey  stood  has  been  converted  into  tillage. 

On  the  island  is  a  stone  pillar,  inclosed  by  an  iron  railing,  designed 
to  point  the  traveller's  eye  to  the  spot  so  closely  associated  with  Alfred's 
earliest  historical  studies — with  the  burnt  cakes,  the  angry  housewife, 
and  the  castigated  King.    The  pillar  bears  the  following  inscription :— 
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"  King  Alfred  the  Great,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  879,  having  been 
defeated  by  the  Danes,  fled  for  refuge  to  the  forest  of  Athelney,  where 
he  lay  concealed  from  his  enemies  for  the  space  of  a  whole  year.  He 
soon  after  regained  possession  of  his  throne,  and  in  grateful  remem- 
brance of  the  protection  he  had  received,  under  the  favour  of  Heaven, 
he  erected  a  monastery  on  this  spot,  and  endowed  it  with  all  the  lands 
contained  in  the  Isle  of  Athelney.  To  perpetuate  the  memorial  of  so 
remarkable  an  incident  in  the  life  of  that  illustrious  prince,  this  edifice 
was  founded  by  John  Slade,  Esq.,  of  Mamsell,  the  proprietor  of  Athel- 
ney, and  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  North  Petherton,  a.d.  1801." 


The  Tradition  of  Stanton  Drew. 

At  the  little  village  of  Stajnton  Drew,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
about  seven  miles  east  of  the  road  between  Bristol  and  Wells,  stands  a 
well-known  Druidical  monument,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Stukeley, 
is  more  ancient  than  that  at  Abury.  It  consists  of  four  groups  of  stones, 
foi-ming  (or  rather  having  formed  when  complete)  two  circles,  and  two 
other  figures,  one  an  ellipse.  Although  the  largest  stones  are  much  inferior 
in  their  dimensions  to  those  at  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  they  are  by  no 
means  contemptible,  some  of  them  being  nine  feet  in  height,  and  twenty- 
two  feet  in  girth.  There  is  a  curious  tradition,  very  prevalent  among 
the  country-people,  respecting  the  origin  of  these  remains,  which  they 
designate  the  "Evil  Wedding,"  for  the  following  good  and  substantial 
reasons : — Many  hundred  years  ago  (on  a  Saturday  evening),  a  newly- 
mairied  ccuple,  with  their  relatives  and  friends,  met  on  the  spot  now 
covered  by  these  ruins,  to  celebrate  their  nuptials.  Here  they  feasted 
and  danced  right  menily  until  the  clock  tolled  the  hour  of  midnight, 
when  the  piper  (a  pious  man)  refused  to  play  any  longer.  This  was 
much  against  the  wish  of  the  guests,  and  so  exasperated  the  bride  (who 
was  fond  of  dancing)  that  she  swore  with  an  oath  she  would  not  be 
baulked  of  her  enjoyment  by  a  beggarly  piper,  but  would  find  a  sub- 
stitute, if  she  went  to  the  infernal  regions  to  fetch  one.  She  had  scarcely 
uttered  these  words,  when  a  venerable  old  man,  with  a  long  beard, 
made  his  appearance,  and  having  listened  to  their  request,  proffered  his 
services,  which  were  right  gladly  accepted.  The  old  gentleman  (who 
was  no  other  than  the  Arch-fiend  himself)  having  taken  the  seal 
vacated  by  the  godly  piper,  commenced  playing  a  slow  and  solemn  air,  V 

which,  on  the  guests  remonstrating,  he  changed  into  one  more  lively  and 
rapid.    I'lie  company  now  began  to  dance,  but  soon  found  tliemsclvea 
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impelled  round  the  perfonner  so  rapidly  and  mysteriously,  that  they 
would  all  fain  have  rested.  But  when  they  essayed  to  retire,  they 
found,  to  their  consternation,  that  they  were  moving  faster  and  faster 
round  their  diabolical  musician,  who  had  now  resumed  his  original 
shape. 

Their  cries  for  mercy  were  unheeded,  until  the  first  glimmering  of 
day  warned  the  fiend  that  he  must  depart.  With  such  rapidity  had 
they  moved,  that  the  gay  and  sportive  assembly  were  now  reduced  to  a 
ghastly  troop  of  skeletons.  "  I  leave  you,"  said  the  fiend ,  "  a  monu- 
ment of  my  power  and  your  wickedness,  to  the  end  of  time ;"  which 
saying,  he  vanished.  The  villagers,  on  rising  in  the  morning,  found  the 
meadow  strewn  with  large  pieces  of  stone,  and  the  pious  piper  lying 
under  a  hedge  half  dead  with  fright,  he  having  been  a  witness  of  the 
whole  transaction. — {Notes  and  Queries,  vol.  iv.  p.  3.) 

On  the  object  and  purpose  of  these  stone  circles  and  avenues  other 
explanations  have  been  offered.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Sussex  Archaeolo- 
gical Society,  in  1869,  Mr.  W.  Long,  the  president,  submitted  whether 
we  may  not  reasonably  assign  their  origin  toPhcsnician  influence  reach- 
ing these  shores  through  that  energetic  maritime  people,  the  Veneti,  who 
inhabited  a  portion  of  the  coasts  of  Armorican  Gaul ;  who  were  still 
caiTying  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Britain  in  the  time  of  Caesar ;  and  in 
whose  district  were  the  remarkable  stone  structures  of  Karnac  and  its 
neighbourhood.  The  traces  of  the  Belgic  occupation  of  this  district  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  camps,  barrows,  circles,  hut  circles,  trackways,  and 
cattle  enclosures  which  abound  on  the  Mendip  and  neighbouring  hills. 
It  is  probable  that,  although  the  use  of  bronze,  both  in  the  East  and  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe,  had  prevailed  for  a  considerable  previous 
period,  the  Belgic  race  was  the  first  which  introduced  the  bronze  age 
into  Britain.  Even  in  the  time  of  Cassar,  bronze  was  an  imported 
article ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  have  settlements  on  these  coasts,  would  allow  the 
native  population  to  possess  any  weapons  of  a  more  formidable  character 
than  their  sling  stones  and  arrow-heads  of  flint. 


Bath  Abbey. 

Bath,  the  chief  city  of  Somersetshire,  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  in  its  name  implies  the  circumstance  to  which,  from  the 
earliest  ages,  it  owes  its  importance,  which  has  been  exaggeiated  by 
Table.  Bladud,  a  legendary  King  of  England,  is  storied  to  have  dis- 
coverrtl  the  (waters  800  years  B.C.,  and  to  have  built  the  city,  and  de- 
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dicated  its  medicinal  springs  to  Minerva ;  and  "  Bladud's  Well"  has 
passed  into  a  proverb  of  sparkling  inexhaustibility.  Leaving  fiction, — 
the  Romans,  passionately  attached  to  the  luxury  which  the  hot  springs 
of  Bath  afforded  them,  made  it  one  of  their  principal  stations,  and  in  the 
country  round  Bath,  and  in  the  city,  foundations  of  extensive  buildings 
have  been  traced,  with  the  remains  of  the  baths,  altars  with  inscriptions, 
tessellated  pavements,  ornamented  bricks,  urns,  vases,  lachrymatories, 
coins,  &c.  No  city  in  England  can  produce  such  a  collection  of  local 
Roman  remains.  During  the  time  of  the  Romans,  a.d.  444,  the  city 
extended  12,000  feet  in  length,  1150  in  breadth,  and  was  surrounded 
by  a  wall  9  feet  thick,  and  20  feet  high. 

A  community  of  Religious  existed  here  from  the  earliest  ages  of 
Christianity  in  Britain,  who  had  their  house  near  to  the  springs  and 
baths.  The  Abbey  of  Bath  was  built  by  King  OfTa,  about  775,  and 
re-founded  in  970,  by  King  Edgar.  The  constitution  of  the  Society 
underwent  several  changes,  and  at  last  the  house  and  all  its  possessions, 
which  were  extensive  and  valuable,  were  surrendered  to  the  Crown  by 
William  Holloway,  the  last  Prior,  June  29th,  1539.  What  is  now 
called  the  Abbey  Church  was  the  church  of  this  community,  and  was 
connected  on  the  south  side  with  the  conventual  dwellings.  An  older 
church  having  fallen  into  decay,  the  building  of  the  present  edifice  was 
begun  by  Bishop  Oliver  King,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  at  the  time 
of  whose  death  it  was  unfinished,  and  continued  to  be  so  when  the 
Priory  was  dissolved. 

The  monks  of  the  Abbey  of  Bath,  even  to  the  time  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  accustomed  to  show  to  visitors  certain  manuscripts  which 
they  affirmed  to  be  the  gift  of  King  Athelstan.  Two  very  ancient 
manuscripts,  which  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  believe  once  be- 
longed to  him,  are  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  Manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  ;  one  of  them  is  supposed  to  be  the  very  copy  of  the 
Gospels  on  which  the  Saxon  kings  took  the  oath  at  their  coronation. 


Bristol :  its  Monastery  and  Castle. 

Bristol  has  been  traced  to  upwards  of  forty  etymological  origins ; 
but  the  only  modes  of  writing  the  name  that  are  material  are  Bristuit, 
and  Bristow.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Shaw  derives  Bristol  from  the  Celtic 
words,  "  bras,"  quick,  rapid,  or  "  braos,"  a  gap,  chasm,  or  rent,  and 
"  tiule,"  a  stream  ;  a  derivation  entitled  to  some  credit.  Chatterton 
derives  Bristow  from  Brictric,  the  last  King  of  Wcssex,  who  died  by 
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poison,  A.D.  800,  supposing  it  to  have  been  originally  called  Brictriec- 
stow.  Biistow,  or  a  very  similar  name,  prevailed  from  1064  to  1204; 
and  a  Biictric  was  Lord  of  Bristol  at  the  earlier  of  these  two  dates. 
Still,  there  is  a  more  probable  origin  :  the  Saxon  word  "  brie"  signifies 
a  break,  a  breach ;  and  brie  would  thus  be  a  literal  translation  of 
Odor ;  dropping  then  the  British  prefix  "  caer,"  and  substituting  the 
Saxon  suffix  "  stow,"  we  arrive  at  once  at  Bristow,  retaining  the  name 
which  is  most  descriptive  of  the  locality,  and  obtaining  pure  Saxon  in 
exchange  for  pure  British.  {Penny  Cycloptedia.)  The  Romans  obtained 
early  possession  of  Bristol,  and  invested  it  with  a  wall  and  gates,  which 
enclosed  the  area  now  the  most  central  portion  of  the  town.  When 
Cerdic,  a.d.  495,  first  carried  the  Saxon  arms  into  Western  England, 
Bristol  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  pi-inces  of  Cornwall.  It 
is  recorded  that  "  a  vast  army  of  Sarazens  (pagans),  from  Denmark, 
made  an  attack  on  Bristol  with  30,000  men,  in  which  they  were  so 
completely  defeated  that  not  five  of  them  escaped."  Upon  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  government  was  founded  the  Saxon  kingdom  of  Mercia,  of 
which  Bristol  is  presumed  to  have  been  the  frontier  city,  bordering 
upon  the  neighbouring  Saxon  state  of  Wessex,  and  divided  from  it  by 
the  Avon.  Caer  Odor  had  now  become  Bric-stow;  and  in  596, 
lordan,  the  companion  of  Augustine,  in  his  mission  for  the  convei-sion 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  preached  on  the  spot  now  called  College  Green, 
which  subsequently  became  the  site  of  the  monastery,  of  great  magnifi- 
cence, built  1140-1148,  according  to  the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  the 
tounder,  Robert  Fitzharding,  the  first  Lord  of  Berkeley.  It  is  also 
mentioned  by  Leland  as  the  monastery  of  the  Black  Canons  of  St. 
Augustine,  within  the  city  walls.  Fitzharding  is  by  some  represented 
as  an  opulent  citizen  of  Bristol ;  but  generally  as  a  younger  son  or 
grandson  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  and  as  the  youthful  companion  of 
Henry  II.,  and  who  betaking  himself  from  the  sunshine  of  royal  friend- 
ship, became  a  canon  of  the  monastery  he  himself  had  founded.  In  this 
congenial  solitude  he  died  in  11 70,  aged  75.  The  Cathedral  church  is 
of  the  time  of  Edward  I. ;  but  the  great  gateway  is  round-arched,  with 
rich  mouldings  in  the  Saxon  taste ;  this  gateway  and  the  chapter- 
house are  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  monastery.  It  sufll'red  at  the 
Dissolution  ;  but  in  the  Civil  Wars,  the  ruthless  soldiery  violated  the 
tombs  of  the  dead  by  every  indignity  and  profanation. 

To  the  early  part  of  the  Norman  period,  the  addition  of  the  second 
wall  around  the  town  is  ascribed :  probably  it  was  built,  together  with 
the  Castle,  by  Godfrey,  Bishop  of  Coutances,  in  Normandy,  and  of 
Exeter,  in  England,  who  followed  the  Conqueror  to  this  country.    The 
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fortress  is  not  mentioned  by  name  in  Domesday  Book,  compiled  1086; 
and  the  first  historical  notice  of  it  occurs  on  the  death  of  William  I.. 
when  it  was  fortified  and  held  by  Godfrey  on  behalf  of  Robert,  the 
Conqueror's  eldest  son.  On  the  final  success  of  Rufus,  Godfrey  re- 
tired into  Normandy.  The  town  was  charged  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  Castle,  and  in  Domesday  Book  there  is  recorded  2S/.  as  the  pre- 
cise salary  annually  paid  by  the  town  to  the  Constable  of  the  Castle  for 
several  subsequent  reigns.  To  Robert  the  first  (NoiTnan)  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  after  the  capture  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  Henry 
confided  his  unfortunate  brother,  whom  the  Earl  sometime  confined  in 
the  fortress  at  Bristol.  On  the  death  of  Henry,  Earl  Robert  maintained 
Bristol  and  its  Castle  on  behalf  of  his  sister,  Maud,  against  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Stephen.  The  edifice  he  is  said  to  have  built;  but  as  a  castle 
was  certainly  in  existence,  he  probably  enlarged  its  site  and  added  to 
its  defences  only  ;  and  this  he  appears  to  have  done  most  etfectually, 
for  under  him  it  became  one  of  the  largest  and  strongest  fortresses  in 
the  kingdom.  It  occupied  about  six  acres  of  ground,  and  William 
Botoner,  sumamed  Wycestre,  states  that  the  walls  were  2.5  feet  thick 
at  the  base,  and  9I  at  the  top.  Stephen  was  brought  to  this  fortress 
after  his  capture  at  the  battle  of  Lincoln,  1 1 40,  and  kept  prisoner  until 
the  following  year,  when  he  was  exchanged  for  Earl  Robert.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son.  Earl  William.  Henry  U.,  on  his  accession 
(1154),  took  the  towns,  castles,  (Sec,  which  belonged  to  the  Crown,  into 
his  own  hands  ;  but  twenty  years  elapsed  before  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  Casle  of  Bristol,  when  (1175)  ^^  ^^^'  surrendered  it  into  the 
King's  hands,  constituting  the  King's  son  his  heir,  Henry  at  the  same 
time  contracting  for  the  mairiage  of  his  son  John  with  Isabel,  the 
Earl's  daughter. 

In  1341,  in  Bristol  Castle,  died  the  Princess  Eleanor,  commonly 
called  "  the  damsell  of  Britain,"  after  a  confinement  of  forty  years,  in 
1326  the  Castle  v/as  besieged  by  the  forces  of  Queen  Isabella,  and 
Spenser  was  compelled  to  an  unconditional  surrender.  In  1461  Ed 
ward  IV.,  at  Bristol,  in  September,  saw  Sir  Baldwin  Fulford  pass  to 
execution  ;  the  subject  of  "The  Bristowe  Tragedy,"  by  Chatterton,  in 
"  Rowley's  Poems." 

During  the  Civil  War  the  sufferings  of  Bristol  between  the  Royalists 
and  Parliament  were  severe :  under  the  latter,  the  sum  of  3000/.  jxi 
month  was  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  Castle.  In  the  year 
1 646  the  Castle  was  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament,  their  last  and 
best  act  with  regard  to  Bristol  under  the  Commonwealth. 
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Dunstcr  Castle  and  Priory. 

At  Dunstcr,  a  town  twenty-one  miles  west-north-west  of  Taunton, 
the  West  Saxon  Kings  had  a  fortress  during  the  period  of  the  Hep- 
tarchy. It  was  called  Torre  (tower),  by  which  name  it  appears  in 
Domesday,  where  the  manor  is  said  to  belong  to  William  de  Mohun, 
who  had  a  Castle  here.  This  fortress  afterwards  obtained  the  name  of 
Dunne's  Torre  (tower  on  the  downs),  now  Dunster.  The  Mohuns, 
Earls  of  Somerset,  supported  the  Empress  Maud  against  Stephen.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Castle  passed  by  sale,  on  the  failure  of  the 
male  line  of  the  Mohuns,  to  the  Luttrell  family.  It  was  a  military  post 
of  the  Royalists  in  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.,  and  was  taken  by  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford  in  1643.  In  1644-5,  March  20,  the  Parliamen- 
tarians from  Taunton  went  to  Sir  Hugh  Windham's  house  at  Saundle, 
and  pillaged  it,  without  even  respecting  the  women,  whose  clothes  they 
tore  off  their  backs.  Sir  Hugh  escaped  at  the  back  door,  and  sent  word 
to  Colonel  Windham,  Governor  of  Dunster  Castle,  who,  with  only 
thirty  horse,  instantly  marched  after  them.  He  overtook  them  in  a 
field  near  Nettlecombe,  full  250  horse  strong,  and  defeated  them,  taking 
five  prisoners  and  fourteen  horses,  besides  ammunition. 

In  1644-5  ^^^  ^'^J?^  °^  Dunster  Castle  was  raised.  The  Parliamenta- 
rians sent  this  message  to  the  Governor:  "  If  you  will  deliver  up  the 
Castle,  you  shall  have  fair  quarter :  if  not,  expect  no  mercy,  your 
Mother  shall  be  in  front  to  receive  the  first  fury  of  your  cannon.  We 
expect  your  answer."  The  Governor  returned  the  following  brave  re- 
fusal :  "If  you  doe  what  you  threaten,  you  doe  the  most  barbarous  and 
villanous  act  [that]  was  ever  done.  My  Motlier  I  honour,  but  the  cause 
I  fight  for,  and  the  masters  I  sene,  are  God  and  the  King.  Mother 
doc  you  forgive  me,  and  give  me  your  blessing,  and  lett  the  rebells  an- 
swer for  spilling  that  blood  of  yours,  which  I  would  save  with  the  loss 
of  mine  own,  if  I  had  enough  for  both  my  master  and  your  selfe."' 
His  mother  replied :  "  Sonne,  I  forgive  thee,  and  pray  God  to  bless 
thee  for  this  brave  resolution.  If  I  live,  I  shall  love  thee  the  better  for 
it:  God's  will  be  done."  Lord  Wentworth,  Sir  Richard  Grenvill,  and 
Colonel  Webbe,  however,  came  to  their  relief,  rescued  the  mother, 
relieved  the  fortress,  took  loco  prisoners,  and  put  the  whole  army  to  the 
rout.  The  Castle  is  a  building  of  the  Elizabethan  period  and  style, 
having  behind  a  richly-wooded  park. — (Tymms's  Family  Topographer.) 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  Royalists  were  compelled  to  surrender. 
The  celebrated  William  Prynne  was  imprisoned  for  seven  months  in 
Dunster  Castle  in  1650,  for  writing  against  Cromwell  and  his  party. 
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I'hcre  was  formerly  a  Benedictine  Priory  here,  founded  by  the 
Mohuns,  a  cell  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Peter  at  Bath.  Before  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Priory  (which  was  adjacent  to  the  church,  and  of  which 
some  remains  still  exist),  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  between  the 
parishioners  and  the  monks,  the  eastern  part  of  the  church  was  sepa- 
rated for  the  use  of  the  latter,  since  whose  time  it  has  been  neglected, 
'riic  church,  a  fine  spacious  building  of  Perpendicular  architecture,  was 
built  by  Henry  VII.  in  gratitude  for  the  aid  of  the  inhabitants  at  Bos- 
worth  Field.  Collinson  says  that  "  most  of  the  churches  in  this  county 
exhibit  fine  specimens  of  the  Florid  Gothic,  so  prevalent  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VH.;  which  makes  it  probable  that  they  were  rebuilt  by  order 
of  that  Prince,  in  gratitude  for  their  attachment  to  his  house." 

"Hobby-horsing"  prevails  in  this  county.  On  the  ist  of  May,  a 
inimber  of  persons,  carrying  grotesque  figures  of  men  and  horses,  suffi- 
ciently large  to  hide  tiiem,  perambulate  the  town,  and  then  go  to 
Dunster  Castle,  where  they  are  hospitably  regaled  and  receive  a  present 

in  money. 

♦ 

Taunton  Castle. 

Taunton,  nn  ancient  town  in  the  south-western  part  of  Somersetshire, 
is  inferred  to  have  been  of  Roman  origin,  from  coins  and  other  anticjui- 
ties  found  on  the  site.  It  was  certainly  a  place  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period ;  and  in  the  eighth  century  a  Castle 
was  built  here  by  Ina,  King  of  the  \\'cst  Saxons,  in  which  he  held  his 
first  great  council.  The  building  was  destroyed  by  his  Queen  in  expel- 
ling one  of  the  Kings  of  the  South  Saxons.  Another  Castle  was  built 
by  William  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  tanp.  Henry  I.;  an  em- 
battled gateway,  erected  by  Bishop  Langton,  about  1487,  remains.  In 
1417  Thomas  Chaucer,  a  distinguished  statesman,  and  son  of  the  poet, 
was  Constable  of  the  Castle.  Perkin  W^irbeck  held  jiossession  of  the 
Castle  and  town  for  a  short  time;  but  hearing  that  King  Henry  VII. 
was  approaching,  he  quitted  his  partisans  near  Taunlon,  and  took  sanc- 
tuary at  Beaulieu ;  the  monastery  was  surrounded ;  Warbeck  surrendered 
on  a  promise  of  life ;  he  was  brought  to  Henry  at  Taunton,  and  then 
sent  prisoner  to  London  :  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  treated  as  an 
impostor;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  manifestly  used  as  a  prisoner  of 
rank ;  but  he  Jvas  at  length  tried  and  executed  for  high  treason,  al- 
though no  record  of  the  trial  is  known  to  exist. 

In  the  Civil  Wars,  Taunton  sustained  a  long  siege  imder  Colonel 
(afterwards  Admiral)  Blake,  against  10,000  Royalist  troops,  until  re- 
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lievcd  by  Fairfax.  Within  the  Castle  gate  is  the  Free  Gramni.u-  Sciijol, 
Luge  and  ancient ;  and  the  county  courts  and  offices  are  within  an 
inegular  <]uadrangle,  consisting  of  the  remains  of  the  Castle. 


The  Famous  Abbey  of  Glastonbury. 

"Ye  sacred  piles  and  venerable  towers, 

That  once  adorn'd  fair  Avalonia's  Isle, 
Wliere  moral  virtues  and  religious  powers 

Inspird  the  Fathers  e'en  on  death  to  smile. 
But  though  destroyed  by  devastation's  hand, 

By  fury  guided,  or  outrageous  zeal  ; 
Your  ruins  now,  majestically  grand, 

Bid  solemn  contemplation  there  to  dwell." 

The  remains  of  the  once  magnificent  Abbey  of  Glastonbury  are  in- 
vested with  a  high  degree  of  interest  from  various  circumstances.  As 
ruins  they  are  very  picturesque ;  and  it  should  be  remembered  that 
these  fragments  are  the  last  reminiscences  of  an  Abbey,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  the  earliest  of  its  kind  in  England, — which  in 
different  ages  of  the  Chiu'ch  afforded  to  some  of  the  most  learned  and 
pious  of  the  day  a  retreat  and  asylum  while  living,  and  a  resting-place 
for  their  mortal  remains  when  they  were  no  more, — and  which  enjoying, 
with  the  exception  of  Westminster  Abbey,  the  most  patronage  and 
revenue  of  any  similar  establishments  in  Europe,  for  ceritiuies  held  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  ecclesiastical  annals  of  Britain.  But  the 
paramount  attraction  of  the  place  is  the  probability  that  on  this  very 
spot  stood  the  first  Christian  chinch  erected  in  this  coinitry. 

The  glory  of  first  evangelising  England  has  been  confideMitly 
ascribed  to  various  individuals,  and  amongst  otiiers  to  Joseph  ot 
Arimathica,  of  whom  the  following  legends  are  narrated.  \\'hen  St. 
Philip  the  Apostle,  after  the  death  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  was  in  Gaul, 
promulgating  the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Religion,  he  was  informed 
of  certain  refugees,  that  all  those  horrid  superstitions  which  he  had 
observed  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  which  he  found  so 
)nuch  labour  and  difficulty  in  overcoming,  originated  from  a  little 
i,-.land,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  Continent,  named  Britain.  Thither 
he  immediately  resolved  to  extend  the  influence  of  his  precepts,  and  in 
the  place  of  barbarous  and  bloody  rites,  long  exercised  by  bigoted  and 
besotted  Dru'ds,  to  introduce  the  meek  and  gentle  system  of  Chris- 
tianity. Accordingly  he  dispatchcxl  twelve  of  his  companions  and 
followers,  and  appointed  Joseph  of  Arimathxa,  who  had  not  long  before 
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taken  his  Saviour  fiom  the  Cross,  to  superintend  the  sacred  embassy. 
Britain  was  wild  and  uncultivated,  its  inhabitants  were  rude  and  inimical 
to  strangers;  yet  withal  its  King  Arviragus  could  foster  a  few  itinerants, 
whom  he  knew  not  how  to  hate,  nor  wished  to  love.  In  consideration 
of  their  hard  and  laborious  journey,  he  disposed  their  habitation  in  a 
small  island,  then  waste  and  untilled,  and  sunounded  by  bogs  and 
morasses;  assigning  to  each  of  the  twelve  a  certain  portion  of  land 
called  a  hide,  sufficient  for  one  family  to  live  upon,  and  comprising 
in  all  a  territory  denominated  to  this  day,  "The  Twelve  Hides  of 
Glaston." 

This  spot  was  at  that  early  period  called  by  the  natives  Yniswytryn,  or 
the  Glassy  Island,  either  because  its  surface  represented  a.glasten,  or  blue- 
green  colour  ;  or  because  it  abounded  with  the  herb  called  j-/.7j/,  or  woad, 
with  \\hich  they  were  used  to  colour  their  bodies.  Here,  according  to 
the  monastic  annals,  St.  Joseph  erected  to  the  honour  of  the  blessed 
Firgin  Mary,  of  wattles  and  wreathed  twigs,  the  fi^st  Christian  oratory 
in  England.  In  after-times  the  site  received  the  fanciful  name  of 
Avalon,  or  the  Isle  of  Apples,  or  the  land  where  Avallon,  a  British 
chief,  first  pitched  his  residence.  The  Saxons  finally  called  it  Glaston- 
bury. 

These  statements  are,  however,  regarded  as  the  fabrication  of  after- 
times.  What  connexion  there  could  possibly  have  been  between 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea  and  our  island,  and  what  could  have  given  rise  to 
the  idea  of  his  having  been  the  first  to  preach  the  Gospel  amongst  us, 
it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.  Nor,  indeed,  would  it  have  been  worthy  of 
serious  notice,  if  it  had  not  been  more  than  once  made  use  of  as  a  fact 
of  some  weight  in  the  history  of  the  English  church.  But  it  is  curious 
that  the  English  bishops,  at  the  Council  of  Basil,  in  the  year  I434, 
claimed  precedence  before  those  of  Castile  in  Spain,  on  the  ground  of 
"  Britaines  conversion  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea."  And  what  is  infinitely 
more  extraordinary,  even  our  Protectant  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Arch- 
bishop Parker,  ventured  to  claim  Joseph  as  the  first  preacher  of  Chris- 
tianity in  England.  The  tradition  that  the  first  Christian  church  was 
erected  at  Glastonbury  seems  the  more  deserving  of  credit,  because  it 
was  not  contradicted  in  those  ages  when  other  churches  would  have 
found  it  profitable  to  advance  a  similar  pretension,  and  especially  to 
assume  such  titles, is  those  conferred  on  Glastonbury — "the  first  ground 
of  God,"  "  the  first  ground  of  the  saints  in  England,"  and  "  the  rise 
ai.d  foundation  of  all  religion  in  England."  It  may  also  be  observed, 
by  the  way,  that  the  description  here  given  of  the  character  of  the 
sacred  edifice,  being  formed  of   wattles  and  wreathed  twigs,  agncej 
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well  with  the  general  nature  of  tke  buildings  in  this  countiy  at  thil 
ruJe  period. 

Next,  a  more  substantial  structure  was  erected  in  the  place  of  this 
humble  and  primitive  chapel,  then  fallen  into  decay.  This  is  described 
as  having  taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  two  Christian  missionaries, 
whom  Eleutherius,  the  twelfth  Bishop  of  Rome,  is  represented  as  having 
sent  over  to  this  country,  at  the  request  of  King  Lucius,  to  reillumine 
the  expiring  embers  of  Christianity  in  the  land.  Lucius  seems  to  have 
reigned,  if,  indeed,  there  were  such  a  British  King,  about  the  year  180. 
These  missionaries  are  said  to  have  built  another  oratory  on  the  summit 
of  the  hill  now  called  the  Tor,  and  dedicated  it  to  St.  Michael  the 
Archangel. 

In  the  year  439,  we  are  told  that  St.  Patrick,  the  patron  saint  of 
Ireland,  visited  the  holy  spot,  and  that  he  repaired  the  two  chapels 
before  erected.  It  is  added  also,  that  he  disciplined  the  body  of  the 
clergy  into  something  of  a  monastic  society,  and  became  himself  the 
first  Abbot.  About  the  year  530,  St.  David,  Archbishop  of  Menevia, 
accompanied  by  seven  of  his  suffragan  bishops,  took  a  journey  to 
Avalon,  and  expended  large  sums  of  money  in  adding  to  the  buildings 
of  the  church.  St.  David  was  uncle  of  the  renowned  King  Arthur, 
who  in  his  time  (a.d.  543)  having  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  re- 
bellion of  his  cousin  Murdred,  at  the  battle  of  Carnlan,  was  carried  to 
this  Abbey,  that  he  might  prepare  himself  for  his  departure  out  of  this 
life  in  the  society  of  the  Religious,  and  be  interred  amongst  such  a 
number  of  saints  as  had  reposed  there  from  the  beginning  of 
Christianity  ;  accordingly,  on  his  death,  his  body  here  found  a  peaceful 
grave.* 


•  Tlie  following  account  of  the  prave  of  Arlliur,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
640  years  after  he  was  buried,  is  taken  from  Camden's  Britannia,  as  he  gives 
it  on  tlie  aulliorily  of  (iiraldiis  ("ambrcnsis,  "an  eye-witness."  "Wlien 
Henry  TI.,  King  of  England,  had  learned  from  the  songs  of  the  British  bards, 
that  Arthur,  the  most  noble  heroe  of  tlie  Britains,  whose  courage  had  so  often 
shatter'd  the  Saxons,  was  buried  at  Glassenhiiry  between  two  pyramids,  he 
order'd  search  to  be  made;  for  the  body  ;  and  they  had  scarce  diggd  seven  foot 
deep,  but  they  light  upon  a  cross'd  stone  [cifipus],  or  a  stone  in  the  back  part 
whereof  was  fastened  a  rude  leaden  cross,  something  broad.  This  being  pulled 
out,  appeared  to  have  an  inscription  upon  it,  and  under  it,  almost  nine  foot 
deep,  they  found  a  coffin  made  of  hollow'd  oak,  wherein  were  deposited  the 
bones  of  the  famous  Arthur.  The  letters  have  a  sort  of  barbarous  and  Gothic 
appearance,  and  are  a  plain  evidence  of  the  barbarity  of  the  age,  which  was  so 
involved  in  a  fatal  soit  of  mist,  that  no  one  was  found  to  celebrate  the  name  of 
King  Arthur.  That  strong  bulwark  of  the  British  government  may  justly 
reckon  this  amongst  his  greatest  misfortunes,  that  the  age  did  not  afford  a 
panegyric  equal  to  his  virtues." 
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In  the  year  605,  this  establishment  was  formed  into  a  st.ll  more 
regular  society,  by  the  famous  St.  Augustine,  who  was  sent  into 
England  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  to  convert  tiie  heathen  Anglo- 
Saxons  of  Britain.  Twenty-five  years  after  this,  St.  Paulinus,  Bishop 
of  Rochester,  resided  in  the  monastery ;  and  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  edifice,  which  he  considerably  enlarged.  He  also  built  the  old 
church  with  timber,  and  we  are  told,  covered  it  without,  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom,  with  lead. 

Cebric,  Ceolwulph,  Kenwalch,  Kentwine,  Cedwalla,  and  other 
Kings,  in  their  day  enriched  the  establishment  with  valuable  lands  and 
possessions.  But  when  King  Ina  ascended  the  throne  of  the  West 
Saxons,  he  excelled  all  his  predecessors  in  his  munificence.  He,  in  the 
year  708,  pulled  down  the  old  ruinous  buildings  of  the  monastery,  re- 
built it  in  the  most  sumptuous  and  magnificent  m.anner,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  honour  of  Christ  and  of  the  Apostles  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  "  adorning  the  edifice  with  a  costly  chapel,  garnished  and  plated 
over  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds'  weight  of 
silver,  and  sixty-four  pounds'  weight  of  gold,"  besides  many  rich  and 
valuable  ornaments.  He  also  bestowed  on  the  Abbey  a  royal  charter, 
dated  725,  exempting  it  fi-om  all  regal  exactions  and  services,  such  as 
military  expeditions,  and  the  building  of  bridges  and  citadels.  Large 
grants  of  land  accompanied  these  extraordinary  privileges.  The 
Bishop  of  Wells  was  to  go  once  a  year  with  his  clergy  to  the  mother 
church  at  Glastonbury,  and  sing  the  Litany  there.  King  Ina,  more- 
over, strictly  forbids  his  subjects  of  every  degree  from  entering  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey  for  the  purpose  of  "pleading,  searching,  plun- 
dering, commanding,  or  interdicting  ;"  and  it  was  further  ordered  that 
"whatever  causes  shall  arise  concerning  murder,  sacrilege,  witchcraft, 
robbery,  &c. ;  concerning  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  ordination  of 
clerks,  or  synodal  conventions;  let  them  without  prejudice  to  any 
man  be  defined  by  the  judgment  of  the  Abbot  and  Monks;  and  who- 
ever shall  presume  to  violate  this  grant,  let  him  know  that,  being  eter- 
nally damned,  he  will  punish  in  the  infinite  torment  of  devouring 
flames." 

Succeeding  monarchs  withheld  not  their  benefactions,  but  were 
zealous  in  ratifying,  confirming,  and  adding  to,  the  grants  before 
made.  In  short,  "  Kings  and  Queens,  not  only  of  the  West  Saxons,  but 
of  other  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  several  archbishops  and  bishops, 
many  dukes,  and  the  nobility  of  both  sexes,  thought  themselves  happy 
in  increasing  the  revenues  of  this  venerable  house,  to  obtain  them  a 
place  of  sepulture  therein." 
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During  the  incursions  of  the  Danes,  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbuiy  did 
not  escape  the  violence  of  these  rapacious  plunderers,  but  was  deprived 
by  them  of  much  of  its  splendour,  and  was  soon  doomed  to  exhibit  a 
most  melancholy  picture  of  ruin  and  distress.  Happily,  they  were 
chedccd  by  the  bravery  of  King  Alfred  ;  and  on  the  elevation  of 
Edmund  to  the  throne,  he  restored  this  religious  house  to  its  ancient 
dignity.  He  appointed  over  it  an  Abbot,  and  permitted  him  to  make 
free  use  of  the  royal  treasury  to  rebuild  the  Abbey. 

At  the  period  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  however,  the  Abbey  suffered 
a  reverse  of  fortune:  its  Abbot,  Egelnoth,  one  of  the  principal  men  ol 
the  nation,  was  for  this  reason  deposed  from  his  office,  and  carried 
over  into  Normandy  by  King  William,  who  was  jealous  of  his  newly 
acquired  subjects.  The  Abbey  was  deprived  by  the  Conqueror 
of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  its  endowrr-.nts;  but  even  after  this 
spoliation  its  possessions  were  magnificent. 

Soon  after  the  Conquest,  about  the  year  iioi,  an  entirely  new  fabric 
was  raised  by  Abbot  Herlewin,  who  spent  480/.  solely  on  the  founda- 
tion. Henry  de  Blois,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Winchester,  erected  a 
belfry,  chapter-house,  and  cloister.  But,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  H., 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Abbey  being  consumed  by  fire,  it  was  rebuilt 
with  great  expedition ;  and  this  appears  to  be  the  very  building  the 
remains  of  which  now  exist. 

We  gather  from  Leland  that  the  church  contained  the  monuments  of 
King  Arthur  and  Guinevera,  his  Queen  ;  King  Edmund  the  Elder, 
Edward  de  la  Zouch,  and  others.  It  was  the  burial-place  of  several 
other  Kings  and  great  personages;  as  King  Edgar,  Edmund  Iro.isJde, 
Cod  King  of  Great  Britain,  the  father  of  Helen,  mother  to  Constantine 
tl. .'  Great ;  also  of  saints  and  holy  men  not  a  few,  as  St.  Joseph  of 
Arimathxa  ;  St.  Patrick,  with  two  of  his  disciples;  St.  Idractus,  with 
his  seven  companions,  martyrs ;  St.  David,  St.  Dunstan,  Gildas  the 
British  historian,  and  several  of  the  early  Bishops. 

Glastonbury  surpassed  in  revenues  all  the  Abbeys  in  England,  except 
Westminster,  and  exceeded  in  size  all  the  cathedrals  except  Old  Saint 
Paul's.  Richard  "W'hytyng  was  the  last  Abbot  of  Glastonbury.  Upon 
the  dissolution  of  the  monastic  establishments  in  1540,  this  venerable 
person,  refusing  to  surrender  the  Monastery,  was  condemned  for  high 
treason  at  Wells,  drawn  from  that  city  to  Glastonbury  on  a  hurdle, 
and,  despite  his  white  hairs,  hanged,  with  two  of  his  monks,  on  the 
Tor  Hill.  His  head  was  set  upon  the  Abbey-gate,  and  the  four 
quarters  of  his  body  sent  to  Wells,  Bath,  Ilchester,  and  B ridge w  iter. 
His  apartment  was  a  kind  of  well-disciplined  court,  where  the  sons  of 
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noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  educated.  In  this  manner  he  bred  up 
nearly  300  pupils,  besides  others  of  a  lower  rank.  His  table,  at- 
tendants, and  officers  were  an  honour  to  the  nation.  He  is  said  to 
have  entertained  500  persons  of  consideration  at  one  time;  and  on 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  weekly,  all  the  poor  of  the  country  around 
were  relieved  by  his  peculiar  charity. 

From  this  date  the  noble  monastery  fell  to  decay.  The  foundation 
plot  upon  which  this  vast  fabric  and  its  immense  range  of  offices  were 
erected,  included  a  space  of  not  less  than  sixty  acres,  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  lofty  stone  wall.  Of  the  great  church  and  its  five 
chapels  there  yet  remain  standing  some  walls,  windows,  pillars,  and 
other  fragments ;  besides  the  three  large  crypts,  in  which  lay  entombed 
the  remains  of  many  of  the  illustrious  personages.  Of  the  work- 
manship, sufficient  remains  in  the  arches  of  the  windows  to  show  that 
the  edifice  was  in  the  best  style  of  the  later  Norman,  A  little  west- 
ward from  the  church  stands  the  Chapel  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathtea, 
which  has  a  large  and  handsome  crypt,  and  is  pretty  entire ;  the  arches 
of  the  windows  are  semicircular,  and  adorned  with  the  lozenge,  zig- 
zag, and  embattled  mouldings  ;  underneath  are  interlaced  semicircular 
arches,  springing  from  slender  shafts,  and  ornamented  with  zigzag 
mouldings,  and  roses,  crescents,  and  stars  in  the  spandrils ;  the  doors, 
north  and  south,  elaborately  enriched.  Of  the  monastery  there  is  left 
a  fair  edifice  of  stone,  thought  to  be  the  Abbot's  house.  At  some 
distance,  amidst  a  heap  of  ruins,  the  Abbot's  kitchen  stands  unde- 
molished.  Dr.  Stukeley  describes  it  as  formed  from  an  octagon,  in- 
cUuIcd  in  a  square ;  four  fireplaces  fill  the  four  angles,  having  chimneys 
over  them  in  the  flat  part  of  the  roof.  Between  these  rises  the  arched 
octagonal  pyramid,  crowned  with  a  double  lantern,  for  the  egress  of 
the  smoke.  There  are  eight  carved  libs  within,  which  support  the 
vaults ;  and  eight  funnels  for  letting  out  the  steam  through  windows, 
within  which,  in  a  smaller  pyramid,  hung  the  bell  to  call  the  poor 
people  to  the  adjacent  almonry. 

The  origin  of  the  kitchen,  according  to  tradition,  was  this :  King 
Henry  VIII.,  having  a  dispute  with  one  of  the  Abbots,  threatened  to 
burn  his  kitchen  ;  \vhcn  the  latter  said,  he  would  build  such  an  one 
that  all  the  wood  in  the  royal  forests  should  not  be  sufficient  to  effect 
the  purpose  ;  indeed,  he  built  a  strong  one.  This  story  is  more  likely 
to  be  true  of  some  other  king  ;  for,  though  this  kitchen  might  be  built 
since  the  Abbey,  yet  it  appears  of  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII. 

Not  far  from  hence  stood  the  refectory,  dormitory,  and  the  gieat  hall. 
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North-eastward  of  Glastonbury,  on  a  very  high  hill  (that  on  which 
Abbot  Whytyng  suffered),  stands  the  Tor  or  Tower  of  St.  Michael, 
probably  erected  in  the  fourteenth  century,  on  the  spot  previously  oc- 
cupied by  a  more  ancient  building.  It  serves  as  a  landmark  to  sailors 
in  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  is  seen  in  very  clear  weather  to  a  very  great 
distance  in  all  directions. 

On  the  south-west  side  of  Glastonbury  may  be  seen  Weary-all  Hill, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  name  from  a  belief  instilled  into 
the  minds  of  the  ignorant  in  former  days,  that  here  St.  Joseph  and  his 
companions  sat  down,  all  weary  with  their  journey.  From  the  stick 
also  which  stuck  in  the  ground  on  that  occasion,  though  then  only  a 
dry  hawthorn  staff,  they  say  sprang  the  famous  Glastonbury  Thorn, 
which  blossoms  every  year  at  Christmas.  The  tree,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  original  stock,  had  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  two 
trunks  or  bodies,  when  a  Puritan  exterminated  one  of  them.  The 
other,  which  was  the  size  of  a  common  man,  was  still  an  object  of 
wonder  and  attraction  ;  and  the  blossoms  were  esteemed  such  curiosities 
by  the  people  of  all  nations,  that  the  Bristol  merchants  made  a  traffic 
of  them,  in  exporting  them  to  foreign  parts.  In  the  Great  Rebellion, 
during  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  the  remaining  trunk  of  this  tree  was 
also  cut  down,  but  others  derived  from  it  then  existed.  Absurd  as  is 
the  account  of  the  origin  of  this  Thorn,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  shrub  here 
flowers  two  or  three  months  before  the  ordinary  time,  and  sometimes 
as  early  as  Christmas-day,  o.s.,  whence  it  is  conjectured  to  be  at  least 
a  variety  of  the  species  which  may  have  been  originally  introduced  by 
some  pilgrim  from  the  East.  A  Correspondent  of  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine writes  from  Glastonbury,  "  The  Popish  legend  about  the  staff  of 
Joseph  of  Arimath?ea  I  may  be  permitted  to  pass  over  in  silence,  and, 
therefore,  come  at  once  to  the  Thorn-tree  now  standing  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  ancient  Abbey  of  Glastonbury ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  from  this  tree  and  its  forefathers  (the  present  one  being  of  great 
age)  all  others  had  been  propagated  by  budding  or  grafting.  The  most 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  this  tree,  and  in  those  descended  from  the 
same  stock,  is  the  time  of  flowering :  it  is  now  (December  31,  1832)  in 
blossom ;  it  will  again  blossom  in  the  month  of  May,  and  from  these 
latter  flowers  fruit  will  be  produced." 

Aubrey,  the  Wiltshire  antiquary,  gives  the  following  record  of  the 
flowering  of  the  Glastonbury  Thorn  at  Christmas:  "Mr.  Anthony 
Hinton,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  did  inoculate,  not 
long  before  the  late  Civill  Wanes  (ten  yeares  or  more),  a  bud  of  Glas- 
tonbury Thome,  on  a  thome  at  his  farm  house,  at  Wilton,  which  bios- 
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soms  at  Christmas  as  the  other  did.  My  mother  has  had  branches  of 
them  for  a  flower-pott  several  Christmasses,  which  I  have  seen.  Elias 
Ashmole,  Esq.,  in  his  notes  upon  Theatrum  C/.ymicum,  sales  that  in 
the  churchyard  of  Glastonbury  grew  a  wallnutt  tree  that  did  putt  out 
young  leaves  at  Christmas,  as  doth  the  King's  Oakc  in  the  New  Forest. 
In  Parham  Park,  in  Suffolk  (Mr.  Boutcle's)  is  a  pretty  ancient  thovne 
that  blossomes  like  that  at  Glastonbury  ;  the  people  flock  hither  to  see 
it  on  Christmas-day.  But  in  the  rode  that  leadcs  from  Worcester  to 
Droitwiche  is  a  blackthorne  hedge  at  Clayes,  half  a  mile  long  or  more, 
that  blossoms  about  Christmas-day  for  a  week  or  more  together.  The 
ground  is  called  Longland.  Dr.  Ezerel  Tong  sayd  that  about  Rumly- 
marsh,  in  Kent  [Romney-marsh  ?]  are  thornes  naturally  like  that  at 
Glastonbury.  The  soldiers  did  cutt  downe  that  near  Glastonbury; 
the  stump  remaines." 

There  is  yet  another  marvel  to  be  noted  of  this  interesting  locality. 
At  the  foot  of  the  lofty  Tor,  on  the  north  side,  rises  the  Blood  or 
Chalice  Well ;  and  somewhat  higher  on  the  Hill,  south-westward,  rises 
another  spring,  both  springs  possessing  mineral  properties, — "strongly 
imprcgruited  with  iron  and  fixed  air."  Holinshed  says  that,  "  King 
Arthur  being  wounded  in  battle,  was  brought  to  Glastonbury  to  be 
healed  of  his  wounds  by  the  healing  waters  of  Glastonbury."  In  a 
small  tract,  printed  in  180,5,  ^^'^  ^^^  several  testimonials  of  cures  by 
drinking  these  waters:  they  date  from  the  year  1751:  asthma  and 
dropsy,  scrofula  and  leprosy,  are  the  diseases  from  which  the  patient! 
were  relieved  or  cured. 

A  few  years  since  there  was  brought  from  Glastonbury  a  portion  of 
an  Easter  Sepulchre,  which,  though  barely  half  the  base,  is  of  consi- 
derable interest,  not  merely  as  a  relic  of  the  glorious  old  Abbey,  but 
as  a  faithful  delineation  of  the  military  habits  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century ;  for  to  this  period  the  sculpture  must  undoubtedly  be 
referred.  One  of  the  two  figures  here  remaining  is  seated  on  a  bank, 
the  other  sleeps  in  a  reclining  posture  on  the  ground,  and  supports  his 
head  on  his  right  hand.  Both  wear  high-pointed  basinets,  with  large 
camails  covering  the  chest  and  shoulders  ;  the  nether  limbs  are  incased 
in  cuissarts,  and  greaves  or  jambs,  with  long-toed  sollerets,  the  gcnouil- 
leres,  or  knee-plates,  having  very  strongly-marked  rims.  Over  the  body- 
armour  is  belted  a  short  plaited  jupon,  with  the  wide  hanging  sleeve  so 
characteristic  of  the  knightly  costume  of  the  era  of  our  filth  Henry. 
The  second  soldier  holds  a  spear  and  shield  of  oval  form,  once  probably 
blazoned  with  some  heraldic  insignia.  By  the  side  of  the  sleeping 
figure  is  laid  an  axe,  a  novelty  in  such  a  situation.     On  the  left  arm. 
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and  partly  on  the  side  of  the  reclining  guard,  is  placed  a  right  naked 
foot,  and  if  it  be  that  of  the  resuscitated  Saviour,  the  effigy  must  have 
differed  materially  from  others,  and  may  perhaps  have  appeared  as  if 
descending  from  the  ledge  of  the  tomb.  Slight  traces  of  colour  are 
seen  on  the  imagery,  and  the  ground  is  painted  green,  and  powdered 
with  little  white  flowers  with  red  eyes,  calling  to  mind»one  of  the  Good 
Friday  ceremonies  described  by  Naogeorgus : 

"  With  tapers  all  the  people  come,  and  at  the  barriers  stay, 
There  downe  upon  their  knees  they  fall,  and  night  and  day  they  pray, 
And  violets  and  every  kinde  ofjlirwcres  about  the  grave 
They  straw,  and  bring  in  all  their  giftes  and  presents  that  they  have."* 

In  King's  Weston  Church  is  a  chair  which  formerly  belonged  to 
Glastonbury  Abbey.  It  is  of  oak,  with  the  back  divided  into  two 
compartments  :  on  one  side  is  a  shield  bearing  a  crozier,  and  the  initials 
R.  W.  [Richard  Whiting,  the  last  Abbot],  and  on  the  other  a  coat  of 
arms.  Horace  "NValpole  possessed  one  at  Strawberry  Hill,  which  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  genuine  relic  of  Glastonbury. 

Peter  Lightfoot,  a  monk  of  Glastonbury,  constructed  the  very  cmious 
clock  of  Wells  Cathedral :  it  has  an  astronomical  dial,  surmounted  by 
small  figures  on  horseback,  representing  knights  at  tilts  and  tourna- 
ments, who,  by  a  movement  of  the  machinery,  are  ludicrously  hurried 
round  in  rapid  circumvolutions. 

The  following  Legend  of  Glastonbmy  is  written  in  the  Somerset  dia- 
lect of  the  present  time :  it  is  not  made  up  from  books,  but  from  the 
oral  traditions  once  very  prevalent,  and  possibly  still  so,  in  and  near 
Glastonbury: 

A   LEGF.ND   OF  GLASTONBURY. 

"  W'iio  hath  not  hir'd  of  Avalon? 

"I'was  talk'd  of  much  and  long  agon  :— 

The  wonders  of  the  Holy  thorn, 

The  which,  zoon  iltcr  Christ  was  born, 

Here  a  planted  war  by  Arimathe, 

Tliie  Joseph  that  com'd  over  sea, 

And  planted  Christianity. 

ThiV  zA  that  whun  a  landed  vust, 

(Zich  plnzen  war  in  Gods  own  trust) 

A  stuck  his  staff  into  tlie  groun, 

And  over  his  shoulder  lookin  roun, 

Whativcr  mid  tis  lot  bevall, 

He  cried  aloud  now,  '  weary  all !' 

The  staff  hot  budded  and  hct  grew. 

And  at  Christmas  bloom'd  the  whol  d.'i  drjo. 

And  still  hct  blooms  at  Christmas  bright, 

Hut  best  thi  zA  at  dork  midnight. 
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A  pruf  o'  this,  if  prufyou  will, 
Is  voun  in  Uie  name  o'  IVcaiy-all  Hilll 
Let  tell  Puiiiparlcs  or  lazy  Brue 
'J'liat  what  is  told  is  vor  sartain  true  !" 

This  story  of  the  Holy  thorn  was  a  long  time  c.  edited  by  tlie  vulgar, 
and  even  yet  survives  among  the  credulous.  That  there  is  a  species 
of  tlie  white  thorn  which  blossoms  about  Christmas,  is  now  so  well 
known  to  naturalists  as  to  excite  very  little,  if  any,  surprise.  The 
stories  of  Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  of  his  staff",  and  his  landing  at  Weary- 
all  Hill,  are  equally  absurd.  There  is,  however,  as  already  stated,  a 
hill  between  Street  and  Glastonbury,  called  Wearj-all.  Pumparles  is 
supposed  to  be  a  conniption  of  Pons  perilous,  that  is,  dangerous  bridge, 
a  bridge  over  the  river  Brue,  near  Weary-all  Hill. 

It  may  be  added  in  defence  of  Glastonbury  being  called  the  Island 
of  Ai'alon,  with  its  Tor  Hill,  &c.,  that  before  the  moors  were  drained 
and  "  tined  in  "  (that  is,  divided  into  separate  allotments)  to  the  extent 
or  completeness  they  now  are,  much  of  the  low  land  about  Glastonbury, 
was,  to  a  considerable  extent,  covered  v\'ith  water  in  the  winter  season, 
so  as  very  probably  to  constitute  it  an  island ;  indeed,  within  memory, 
many  square  miles  of  low  land  between  Glastonbury  and  the  sea  were 
covered  during  the  winter,  for  a  time  more  or  less  long,  with  water. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth  century,  (writers  disagree  as  to  the 
year,)  in  digging  a  grave  for  an  obscure  monk  in  the  Abbey  of  Glaston- 
bury, the  diggers  came  upon  that  of  a  stalwart  man,  in  whose  grave 
a  yellow-haired  woman  lay  sleeping  her  last  sleep.  Some  words  on 
the  coffin  of  the  male  showed  that  it  contained  all  that  could  die  of  King 
Arthur.  Ten  marks  of  wounds  on  his  body  were  as  good  warrant  of 
identity  as  the  words.  The  mute  companion  was  taken  to  be  Gui- 
ncvcra.  Malmesbury,  before  the  remains  were  discovered,  speaks  of 
the  King's  burial  at  Glastonbury,  and  later  writers  allude  to  the  dis- 
covery as  a  well-known  fact.  The  find  is  suspected  by  some  to  have 
been  a  pious  fraud  for  the  greater  glory  of  the  monastery.  Others  think 
that  the  moii'-.s  could  not  have  forged  a  story  that  could  be  easily  put 
to  the  prc'jf  nt  tlic  very  time. 
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Bridgewatcr  Castle  and  the  Battle  of  Scdgemoor. 

Bridgewater  Castle,  at  one  time  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
extensive  in  the  kingdom,  was  built  by  William  de  Briwcre  in  1202. 
On  the  decease  of  this  knight  his  estates  were  divided,  and  the 
castle,  manor,  and  borough  of  Bridgewatcr,  with  the  manors  of  Hay- 
grove  and  Odcombe,  fell  to  the  eldest  of  his  sisters,  Griccia,  who 
was  married  to  William  dc  Braose,  lord  of  the  manors  of  Breck- 
nock, Radnor,  and  Abergavenny,  and  a  great  baron  of  his  time. 
William,  the  son  of  this  baron,  was  massacred  by  Llewellyn,  Prince 
of  Welles,  leaving  issue  four  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Maud, 
wife  of  Roger  Mortimer,  inherited  the  castle  and  a  third  part  of  the 
manor  of  Bridgewater  for  her  share,  and  bequeathed  the  same  to 
Wjlliam  Mortimer  her  third  son.  He  dying  without  issue,  left  the 
estate  to  his  elder  brother  Edmund,  Lord  Mortimer,  from  whom  it 
passed  by  inheritance  to  Roger,  Earl  of  March,  and  through  him  to 
his  successive  descendants,  until  at  last  it  passed  by  an  heir  female 
of  the  last  Earl  of  March  to  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  thus  to  the 
Crown.  Charles  I.,  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  castle 
and  manor,  with  all  the  appurtenances  attached,  to  Sir  William  Whit- 
more,  Knight,  and  George  Whitmore,  Esq.,  and  to  their  heirs.  The 
Whitmores  soon  after  sold  the  manor,  castle,  &c.,  of  Bridgewater,  to 
Henry  Harvey,  whose  eldest  son,  Henry,  inherited,  but  dying  with- 
out issue  bequeathed  it  to  John  Harvey,  his  uncle.  In  1643,  two 
years  before  the  siege  of  Bridgewater  by  the  parliamentary  forces 
under  Fairfax,  the  castle  was  held  in  lease  of  the  Harveys  by 
Edmund  Wyndham,  the  King's  governor. 

At  the  time  of  the  siege  Bridgewater  was  a  very  large  and  noble 
structure,  and  the  government  of  it  in  the  King's  name,  was  vested 
only  in  persons  of  the  highest  eminence  and  distinction.  Its  walls, 
which  in  most  parts  were  fifteen  feet  thick,  were  mounted  by  forty 
guns,  and  all  its  fortifications  were  regular  and  strong.  The  moat 
was  thirty  feet  wide  and  of  great  depth,  and  the  castle,  being 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Parret,  at  the  distance  of  only  six 
i.iiles  from  the  sea,  this  moat  was  filled  with  water  at  every  tide. 
But  neither  the  natural  strength  of  its  situation,  the  massive  cha- 
racter of  its  fortifications,  the  completeness  of  its  muniments,  nor 
the  gallantry  with  which  it  was  defended  by  Col.  Edmund  Wynd- 
ham, who  was  then  governor,  could  maintain  it  unscathed  against 
the  furious  assault  of  Fairfax  and  his  Ironsides.  The  town  and 
castle  were  defended  for   a  considerable   time  with  the  utmost 
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bravery  ;  but  great  part  of  the  former  having  been  fired  by  grenade  s 
and  hot  balls  shot  by  the  besiegers  and  much  blood  having  been 
shed  among  the  inhabitants,  Colonel  Wyndham  deemed  it  judicious 
to  surrender  to  Fairfax,  July  22nd,  1645.  I"  the  town  were  taken 
valuable  stores  of  ammunition,  arms,  cannon,  jewels,  plate,  and 
goods  of  immense  value,  which  had  been  sent  thither  from  all  the 
adjacent  parts  of  the  country  for  security  ;  the  governor  having 
rashly  declared  that  the  castle  was  impregnable  against  all  the 
force  that  could  be  brought  against  it.  The  greater  part  of  the 
valuables  were  conveyed  to  London  and  there  sold.  The  money 
thus  raised  was  sufficient  for  the  bestowal  of  five  shillings  on  each 
man  engaged  in  the  storming  of  the  place.  In  the  assault  and  sub- 
sequently, the  castle  was  practically  destroyed.  Only  the  water- 
gate  and  some  other  fragments  forming  the  wall  of  a  stable  remain 
to  the  present  day. 

The  Castle  connects  itself  with  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Duke 
of  Monmouth.  This  rash,  impolitic,  and  pusillanimous  man  has  a 
most  singular  and  interesting  history.  He  was  one  of  the  natural 
sons  {^Q. first,  it  is  supposed)  of  Charles  II.  His  mother,  Lucy 
Waters,  was  a  Welsh  girl  of  great  beauty,  but  of  weak  understand- 
ing and  dissolute  manners,  whom  Charles  had  met  at  the  Hague 
while  wandering  on  the  Continent.  As  a  result  of  the  intrigue  a 
son  was  born.  Upon  this  infant  Charles  lavished  an  overflowing 
fondness,  which  in  his  other  relations  of  life  did  not  seem  to  be 
characteristic  of  his  cool  and  careless  nature.  The  young  favourite, 
born  of  a  mother  whom  Evelyn  describes  as  a  "  browne,  beautiful, 
bold,  but  insipid  creature,"  was  taught  in  France  the  exercises  con- 
sidered necessary  to  a  fine  gentleman  of  the  time,  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  care  of  Lord  Crofts,  who  gave  him  his  own  name. 
After  the  Restoration  "  Mr.  James  Crofts,"  as  the  youth  was  called, 
came  to  England  and  was  lundsomely  lodged  at  Hampton  Court 
and  Whitehall.  While  still  little  more  than  a  boy  he  was  married 
to  Anne  Scott,  heiress  of  the  noble  house  of  Buccleuch.  He  took 
her  name  and  at  the  same  time  entered  into  possession  of  her 
ample  domain.  The  fortune  that  is  said  to  drive  men  mad  before 
killing  them  now  began  to  turn  his  head.  Titles  and  substantial 
favours  were  heaped  upon  him.  He  was  created  Uuke  of  Mon- 
mouth, Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  &c.,  &c.,  as  well 
as  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  Nor  did  he  appear 
an  object  unworthy  of  such  favour.  Eminently  handsome  in  person, 
gentle  in  temper,  affable  and  polite  in  manners,  he  gathered  gra- 
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dually  around  him  a  party  of  considerable  strength.  Though  him- 
self a  libertine  he  had  the  Puritans  on  his  side.  Hj^  exploits  in 
Holland,  where,  as  commander  of  the  English  auxiliaries  sent  to 
the  Continent,  he  performed  many  gallant  actions,  raised  him  to 
a  high  place  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  people,  and  on  his  return 
he  found  himself  the  most  popular  man  in  the  kingdom.  In  1670 
he  was  put  forward  as  the  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  as  the 
rival  of  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.).  In  1678  the 
rumour  that  the  "  Protestant  Duke,"  as  he  was  called,  was  indeed 
the  King's  legitimate  son,  and  therefore  the  rightful  heir  to  the 
throne,  became  universal  and  was  generally  accepted.  In  1679  he 
■was  sent  into  Scotland  to  quell  the  rebellion  there.  He  defeated 
the  Scots  at  Bothwell  Bridge  ;  but  his  humanity  to  the  wounded 
and  to  the  hunted  fugitives  was  so  conspicuous,  his  requests  fol 
mercy  to  the  prisoners  so  urgent,  that  they  drew  upon  him  at  once 
the  censures  of  the  King  and  Lauderdale,  and  justified  the  Noncon- 
formist party  in  making  him  their  idol.  He  now  began  to  dabble 
in  treacherous  schemes,  participated  in  the  Rye-house  plot,  and 
was  obliged  to  fly  to  the  Continent,  where  he  remained  till  the  death 
of  the  King.  He  then  embarked  for  England,  and  was  received 
with  acclamations  at  Taunton,  where  he  was  proclaimed  king 
under  the  title  of  James  II.  He  marched  to  Bridgewater,  was  wel- 
comed by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  who  received  him  in  their 
robes,  and  proclaimed  him  King  at  the  high  cross  of  the  town.  He 
took  up  his  residence  in  Bridgewater  Castle,  while  his  army  lay 
encamped  on  Castle  Field.  His  force,  amounting  to  six  thousand 
men,  was  poorly  armed,  and  he  attempted  to  increase  his  army  and 
obtain  weapons  by  marching  from  place  to  place.  Meanwhile  the 
forces  of  the  government  were  assembling  fast. 

Monmouth  re-entered  Bridgewater  on  the  2nd  July,  1685.  His 
forces  now  consisted  of  2500  foot  and  600  horse.  The  King's 
forces,  under  Lord  Faversham,  consisting  of  2500  regular  troops 
»nd  of  1500  of  the  Wiltshire  militia,  now  came  in  sight  and  pitched 
their  tents,  on  Sunday  the  5th  July,  on  the  plain  of  Sedgemoor. 
Monmouth  resolved  to  attack  them  by  night. 

The  following  graphic  account  of  "the  last  fight  deserving 
the  name  of  battle  that  has  been  fought  on  English  ground" 
is  from  the  pages  of  England's  latest  and  most  brilliant  his- 
torian : — 

Monmouth,  having  observed  the  disposition  of  the  royal  forces, 
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and  having  been  apprised  of  the  state  in  which  they  were,  conceived 
that  a  night  attack  might  be  attended  with  success.  He  resolved 
to  run  the  hazard,  and  preparations  were  instantly  made. 

It  was  Sunday;  and  his  followers,  who  had  for  the  most  part 
been  brought  up  after  the  Puritan  fashion,  passed  a  great  part  of 
the  day  in  religious  exercises.  The  Castle  Field  in  which  the 
enemy  was  encamped  presented  a  spectacle  such  as,  since  the  dis- 
banding of  Cromwell's  soldiers,  England  had  never  seen.  The 
dissenting  preachers  who  had  taken  arms  against  Popery,  and  some 
of  whom  had  probably  fought  in  the  great  Civil  War,  prayed  and 
preached  in  red  coats  and  huge  jack-boots,  with  swords  by  their 
sides.  Ferguson  was  one  of  those  who  harangued.  He  took  for 
his  text  the  awful  imprecation  by  which  the  Israelites  who  dwelt 
beyond  Jordan  cleared  themselves  from  the  charge  ignorantly 
brought  against  tliem  by  their  brethren  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river.  "  The  Lord  God  of  Gods,  the  Lord  God  of  Gods,  he 
knoweth  ;  and  Iiir.ael  he  shall  know.  If  it  be  in  rebellion,  or  if  in 
transgression  against  the  Lord,  save  us  not  this  day." 

That  an  attack  was  to  be  made  under  cover  of  tlic  night  was  no 
secret  in  Bridgewatcr.  The  town  was  full  of  women  who  had  re- 
paired thither  by  hundreds  from  the  surrounding  region  to  see  their 
husbands,  sons,  lovers,  and  brothers  once  more.  There  were  many 
sad  partings  that  day,  and  many  parted  never  to  meet  again.  The 
report  of  the  intended  attack  came  to  the  ears  of  a  young  girl  wlio 
was  zealous  for  the  King.  Though  of  modest  character,  she  had 
the  courage  to  resolve  that  she  would  herself  bear  the  intelligence 
to  Fcversham.  She  stole  out  of  Bridgcwater  and  made  hci  way  to 
the  royal  camp.  But  that  camp  was  not  a  place  where  female 
innocence  could  be  safe.  Even  the  officers,  despising  alike  the 
irregular  forces  to  which  they  were  opposed,  and  the  negligent 
general  who  commanded  them,  had  indulged  largely  in  wine,  and 
were  ready  for  any  excess  of  licentiousness  and  cruelty.  One  of 
them  seized  the  unhappy  maiden,  refused  to  listen  to  her  errand, 
and  brutally  outraged  her.  She  fled  in  agonies  of  rage  and  shame, 
leaving  the  wicked  army  to  its  doom. 

The  clock  struck  eleven,  and  the  Duke  with  his  body-guard  rode 
out  of  the  castle.  He  was  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  befits  one 
who  is  about  to  strike  a  decisive  blow.  The  very  children  who 
pressed  to  see  him  pass,  observed,  and  long  remembered,  that  his 
look  was  sad  and  full  of  evil  augury.  His  army  marched  by  a  cir- 
*  0  0 
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cuitous  path  near  six  miles  in  length,  towards  the  royal  encamp* 
ment  on  Sedgemoor.  Part  of  the  route  is  to  this  day  called  War 
Lane.  The  foot  were  led  by  Monmouth  himself.  The  horse  were 
confided  to  Grey,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  some  who  re- 
membered the  mishap  at  Bridport.  Orders  were  given  that  strict 
silence  should  be  preserved,  that  no  drum  should  be  beaten  and  no 
shot  fired.  The  word  by  which  the  insurgents  were  to  recognise 
one  another  in  the  darkness  was  Soho.  It  had  doubtless  been 
selected  in  allusion  to  Soho  Fields  in  London,  where  their  leader's 
palace  stood. 

At  about  one  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  6th  of  July,  the 
rebels  were  on  the  open  moor.  But  between  them  and  the  enemy 
lay  three  broad  rhines  (ditches  or  trenches),  filled  with  water  and 
soft  mud.  Two  of  these,  called  the  Black  Ditch  and  the  Langmoor 
Rhine,  Monmouth  knew  that  he  must  pass.  But,  strange  to  say, 
the  existence  of  a  trench  called  the  Bussex  Rhine,  which  imme- 
diately covered  the  royal  encampment,  had  not  been  mentioned  to 
him  by  any  of  his  scouts. 

The  wains  which  carried  the  ammunition  remained  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  moor.  The  horse  and  foot,  in  a  long  narrow  column, 
passed  the  Black  Ditch  by  a  causeway.  There  was  a  similar  cause- 
way across  the  Langmoor  Rhine ;  but  the  guide  in  the  fog  missed 
his  way.  There  was  some  delay  and  some  tumult  before  his  error 
could  be  rectified.  At  length  the  passage  was  effected,  but  in  the 
confusion  a  pistol  went  off.  Some  men  of  the  Horse  Guards,  who 
were  on  watch,  heard  the  report,  and  perceived  that  a  great  multi- 
tude was  advancing  through  the  mist.  They  fired  their  car- 
bines and  galloped  off  in  different  directions  to  give  the  alarm. 
Some  hastened  to  Weston  Zoyland,  where  the  cavalry  lay.  One 
trooper  spurred  to  the  encampment  of  the  infantry,  and  cried  out 
vehemently  that  the  enemy  was  at  hand.  The  drums  of  Dumbar- 
ton's regiment  beat  to  arms,  and  the  men  got  fast  into  their  ranks. 
It  was  time,  for  Monmouth  was  already  drawing  up  his  army  for 
action.  He  ordered  Grey  to  lead  the  way  with  the  cavalry,  and 
followed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  infantry.  Grey  pushed  on  till 
his  progress  was  unexpectedly  arrested  by  the  Bussex  Rhine.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  ditch  the  King's  foot  were  hastily  fomiing 
in  order  of  battle. 

"  For  whom  are  you .'"'  called  out  an  officer  of  the  Foot  Guards. 
"  For  the  king  !"  replied  a  voice  from  the  ranks  of  the  rebel  cavalry. 
"  For  which  king  ?"  was  then  demanded.    The  answer  was  a  shout 
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of"  King  Monmouth  !"  mingled  with  the  war-cry,  which  forty  years 
before  had  been  inscribed  on  the  colours  of  the  Parliamentary 
regiments,  "  God  with  us."  The  royal  troops  instantly  fired  such 
a  volley  of  musketry  as  sent  the  rebel  horse  flying  in  all  directions. 
The  world  agreed  to  ascribe  this  ignominious  rout  to  Grey's  pusil- 
lanimity. Yet  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  Churchill  would  have 
succeded  better  at  the  head  of  men  who  had  never  before  handled 
arms  on  horseback,  and  whose  horses  were  unused,  not  only  to 
stand  fire,  but  to  obey  the  rein. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  Duke's  horse  had  dispersed  themselves 
over  the  moor  his  infantry  came  up  running  fast,  and  guided 
through  the  gloom  by  the  lighted  matches  of  Dumbarton's 
regiment. 

Monmouth  was  startled  by  finding  that  a  broad  and  profound 
trench  lay  between  him  and  the  camp  which  he  had  hoped  to  sur- 
prise. The  insurgents  halted  on  the  edge  of  the  rhinc,  and  fired. 
Part  of  the  royal  infantry  on  the  opposite  bank  returned  the  fire. 
During  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  roar  of  the  musketry  was  in- 
cessant. The  Somersetshire  peasants  behaved  themselves  as  if 
they  had  been  veteran  soldiers,  save  only  that  they  levelled  their 
pieces  too  high. 

But  now  the  other  divisions  of  the  royal  army  were  in  motion. 
The  Life  Guards  and  Blues  were  pricking  fast  from  Weston 
Zoyland,  and  scattered  in  an  instant  some  of  Grey's  horse  who  had 
attempted  to  rally.  The  fugitives  spread  a  panic  among  their 
comrades  in  the  rear  who  had  charge  of  the  ammunition.  Tlie 
waggoners  drove  off  at  full  speed,  and  never  stopped  till  they  were 
many  miles  from  the  field  of  battle.  Monmouth  had  hitherto  done 
his  part  like  a  stout  and  able  warrior.  He  had  been  seen  on  foot, 
pike  in  hand,  encouraging  his  infantry  by  voice  and  example.  But 
he  was  too  well  acquainted  with  mihtary  affairs  not  to  know  tliat 
all  was  over.  His  men  had  lost  the  advantage  whicli  surprise  and 
darkness  had  given  them.  They  were  deserted  by  the  horse  and 
by  the  ammunition  waggons.  The  King's  forces  were  now  united 
and  in  good  order.  Feversham  had  been  awakened  by  the  firing, 
had  got  out  of  bed,  had  adjusted  his  cravat,  had  looked  at  himself 
well  in  the  glass,  and  had  come  to  see  what  his  men  were  doing. 
Meanwhile,  what  was  of  much  more  importance,  Churchill  had 
made  an  entirely  new  disposition  of  the  royal  infantry.  The  day 
was  about  to  break.  The  event  of  a  confiict  on  an  open  plain,  by 
broad  sunlight,  could  not  be  doubtful.     Yet    Monmouth  should 
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have  felt  that  it  was  not  for  him  to  fly,  while  thousands,  whom 
affection  for  him  had  hurried  to  destruction,  were  still  fighting 
manfully  in  his  cause.  But  vain  hopes  and  the  intense  love  of  life 
prevailed.  He  saw  that  if  he  tarried  the  royal  cavalry  would  soon 
intercept  his  retreat.     He  mounted  and  rode  from  the  field. 

Yet  his  foot,  though  deserted,  made  a  gallant  stand.  The  Lifa 
Guards  attacked  them  on  the  right,  the  Blues  on  the  left ;  but  the 
Somersetshire  clowns,  with  their  scythes  and  the  butt-ends  of  their 
muskets,  faced  the  royal  horse  like  old  soldiers.  Oglethorpe  made 
a  vigorous  attempt  to  break  them,  and  was  manfully  repulsed. 
Sarsficld,  a  brave  Irish  officer,  whose  name  afterwards  attained  a 
melancholy  celebrity,  charged  on  the  other  flank.  His  men  were 
beaten  back.  He  was  himself  struck  to  the  ground,  and  lay  for  a 
time  as  one  dead.  But  the  struggle  of  the  hardy  rustics  could  not 
last.  Their  powder  and  ball  were  spent.  Cries  were  heard  of 
"Ammunition  !  for  God's  sake,  ammunition  I''  But  no  ammunition 
was  at  hand.  And  now  the  King's  artillery  came  up.  It  had  been 
posted  half  a  mile  off,  on  the  high  road  from  Weston  Zoyland  to 
Bridgewater.  So  defective  were  then  the  appointments  of  an 
English  army  that  there  would  have  been  much  difficulty  in 
dragging  the  great  guns  to  the  place  where  the  battle  was  raging, 
had  not  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  offered  his  coach  horses  and 
traces  for  the  purpose.  This  interference  of  a  Christian  prelate  in 
a  matter  of  blood  has,  with  strange  inconsistency,  been  condemned 
by  some  Whig  writers,  who  can  see  nothing  criminal  in  the  conduct 
of  the  numerous  Puritan  ministers  then  in  arms  against  the  Govern- 
ment. Even  when  the  guns  had  arrived  there  was  such  a  want  of 
gunners  that  a  sergeant  of  Dumbarton's  regiment  was  forced  to 
take  on  himself  the  management  of  several  pieces.  The  cannon, 
however,  though  ill  served,  brought  the  engagement  to  a  speedy 
close.  The  pikes  of  the  rebel  battalions  began  to  shake :  the  ranks 
broke  ;  the  King's  cavalry  charged  again,  and  bore  down  everything 
before  them  ;  the  King's  infantry  came  pouring  across  the  ditch. 
Even  in  that  extremity  the  Mcndip  miners  stood  bravely  to  their 
arms,  and  sold  their  lives  dearly.  But  the  rout  was  in  a  few 
minutes  complete.  Three  hundred  of  the  soldiers  had  been  killed 
\x  wounded.  Of  the  rebels  more  than  a  thousand  lay  dead  on  the 
moor. 

Meanwhile  Monmouth,  accompanied  by  Grey  and  the  German, 
Buyer,  fled  from  the  field,  directing  their  course  to  the  New  Forest, 
in  Hampshire,  in  which  they  hoped  to  lurk  till  conveyance  to  the 
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Continent  could  be  procured.  At  Cranbourne  Castle  the  stiength 
of  their  horses  failed  them,  and  the  fugitives  having  obtained  the 
clothes  of  common  rustics,  proceeded  thus  disguised  towards  the 
New  Forest  on  foot.  But  a  cordon  of  pursuers  was  now  arounr" 
them,  and  was  closing  upon  them  every  hour.  On  the  morning  oi' 
the  seventh  Grey  was  taken,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  following- 
day  Buyer  was  taken.  The  German  owned  that  he  had  parted 
from  the  Uuke  only  a  few  hours  before.  "The  corn  and  copse- 
wood,"  continues  Macaulay,  "  were  now  beaten  with  more  care  than 
ever.  At  length  a  gaunt  figure  was  discovered  hidden  in  a  ditcli. 
The  pursuers  sprang  on  iheir  prey.  ,  .  .  The  prisoners  dre^s 
was  that  of  a  shepherd  ;  his  beard,  prematurely  grey,  was  of  several 
days'  growth.  He  trembled  greatly,  and  was  unable  to  speak.  Even 
those  who  had  often  seen  him  were  at  first  in  doubt  whether  this 
were  truly  the  brilliant  and  graceful  Monmouth.  .  .  .  Nothing 
remained  but  that  he  should  prepare  to  meet  death  as  became  one 
v,ho  had  thouglit  himself  not  unworthy  to  wear  the  crown  of 
William  the  Conqueror  and  of  Richard  the  Lion-hearted,  of  the 
heroof  Cressy,  andof  thehcro  of  Agincourt.  .  .  .  But  the  forti- 
tude of  Monmouth  was  not  that  of  the  highest  sort  of  fortitude 
which  is  derived  from  reflection  and  from  self-respect.  .  .  . 
His  heart  sunk  within  him.  Life  seemed  worth  purchasing  by  any 
humiliation  ;  nor  could  his  mind,  always  feeble,  and  now  distracted 
by  terror,  perceive  tliat  humiliation  must  degrade,  but  could  not 
save  him.'' 

As  soon  as  he  reached  Ringwood  he  wrote  to  the  King.  The 
letter  was  tliat  of  a  man  whom  a  craven  fear  had  made  insensible 
to  shame.  He  professed  in  vehement  terms  his  remorse  for  his 
treason.  He  affirmed  that  when  he  promised  his  cousins  at 
the  Hague  not  to  raise  troubles  in  England,  he  had  fully  meant  to 
keep  his  word.  Unhappily  he  had  afterwards  been  seduced  from 
his  allc_nanco  by  some  horrid  people  who  had  heated  his  mind  by 
calumnies,  and  misled  him  by  sophistry.  He  begged  in  piteous 
terms  that  he  might  be  admitted  to  the  royal  presence.  The  King 
resolved  to  see  Monmouth,  but  resohed  also  to  show  him  no  mercy. 
"  To  see  him  and  not  to  spare  him  was  an  outrage  on  humanity 
and  decency.  This  outrage  the  King  resolved  to  conunit.  The 
arms  of  the  prisoner  were  bound  behind  him  with  a  silken  cord, 
and  thus  secured  he  was  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  impla- 
cable kinsman  whom  he  had  wronged."' 

"Then  Monmouth  threw  himself  on  the  ground,  and  crawled  to 
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the  King's  feet.  He  wept.  He  tried  to  embrace  his  uncle's  knees 
with  his  pinioned  arms.  He  begged  for  life,  only  life,  life  at  any 
price.  He  owned  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime,  but 
tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  others,  particularly  on  Argylc,  who 
would  rather  have  put  his  legs  into  the  boots  than  have  saved  him- 
self by  such  baseness.  By  the  ties  of  kindred,  by  the  memory  of 
the  late  King,  who  had  been  the  best  and  truest  of  brothers,  the 
unhappy  man  adjured  James  to  show  some  mercy.  .  .  .  One 
depth  of  infamy  alone  remained ;  and  even  to  that  the  prisoner 
descended.  He  was  pre-eminently  the  champion  of  the  Protestant 
religion.  The  interest  of  that  religion  had  been  his  plea  for  con- 
spiracy against  the  government  of  his  father,  and  for  bringing  on 
his  country  the  miseries  of  civil  war,  yet  he  was  not  ashamed  to 
hint  that  he  was  inclined  to  be  reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 
The  King  eagerly  offered  him  spiritual  assistance,  but  said  nothing 
of  pardon  or  respite.  '  Is  there  then  no  hope.-^  asked  Monmouth. 
James  turned  away  in  silence.  Then  Monmouth  strove  to  rally  his 
courage,  rose  from  his  knees,  and  retired  with  a  firmness  which  he 
had  not  shown  since  his  overthrow." 

When,  on  Monday  night,  the  date  appointed  for  his  execution 
— the  Wednesday  morning  following  —-was  announced  to  him,  he  was 
greatly  agitated.  "  The  blood  left  his  cheeks,  and  it  was  some  time 
before  he  could  speak."  During  the  interval  between  this  time  and 
the  fatal  morning  Monmouth  sank  into  a  condition  of  abject 
despair.  On  the  scaffold  he  presented  the  executioner,  John  Ketch, 
whose  name  has  been  used  gencrically  since  this  period,  with  a 
sum  of  money.  "  Do  not  hack  me  as  you  did  my  Lord  Russel," 
said  he.  "  I  have  heard  that  you  struck  him  three  or  four  times. 
My  servant  will  give  you  some  more  gold  if  you  do  the  work  well." 
He  then  undressed,  felt  the  edge  of  the  axe,  expressed  some  fear 
that  it  was  not  sharp  enough,  and  laid  his  head  on  the  block. 

The  hangman  addressed  himself  to  his  oftice.  But  he  had  been 
disconcerted  by  what  the  Duke  had  said.  The  first  blow  inflicted 
only  a  slight  wound.  The  Duke  struggled,  rose  from  the  block, 
and  looked  reproachfully  at  the  executioner.  The  head  sank  down 
once  more.  The  stroke  was  repeated  again  and  again,  but  still  the 
neck  was  not  severed,  and  the  body  continued  to  move.  Yells  of 
rage  and  horror  rose  from  the  crowd.  Ketch  flung  down  the  axe 
with  a  curse.  "  I  cannot  do  it,"  said  he,  "  my  heart  fails  mc." 
"  Take  up  the  axe,  man,"  cried  the  sheriff.  "  Fling  him  over  the 
rails,"  roared  the  mob.    At  length  the  axe  was  taken  up.     Two 
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more  blows  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  life,  but  a  knife  was 
used  to  separate  the  head  from  the  shoulders." 

And  so  the  revolting  scene — the  last  scene  of  a  frivolous  and 
wicked  drama — comes  to  an  end. 


Canyngton  Priory  and  Fair  Rosamond. 

A  little  more  than  three  miles  from  Bridgewater,  on  the  road  from 
that  town  through  Nether  Stowey  and  Williton  to  Dunster  and  Por- 
lock,  stands  the  pleasant  village  of  Canyngton.  One  first  gets  a 
glimpse  of  the  tall  and  stately  tower  of  its  parish  church  on  sur- 
mounting the  rising  ground  at  Wcmbdon,  from  whence  the  eye 
embraces  a  spacious  expanse  of  cultivated  valley,  backed  by  the 
lofty  mass  of  mountain  limestone  known  by  the  name  of  Canyng- 
ton Park,  and  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  flat  banks  of  the  Parret 
and  on  the  left  by  the  green  glades  of  Brymore.  As  he  approaches 
the  village,  the  traveller  finds  that  the  description  of  Leland,  who 
journeyed  over  the  same  road  three  centuries  ago,  is  still  applicable 
in  the  main  to  the  scene  before  him.  Canyngton  is  yet  "  a  praty 
uplandisch  towne,"  and  our  modern  wayfarer,  as  he  enters  it, 
"  passes,"  as  did  his  predecessor,  "  over  a  bygge  brooke  that  risith 
not  far  of  by  west  yn  the  hilles,  and  passing  by  Canyngtun  renneth 
into  the  haven  of  Bridgwater,  a  2  .  miles  and  more  by  estimation 
lower  than  Bridgwater."  The  place,  although  now  nothing  more  than 
a  village,  has  an  air  of  having  once  been  of  far  greater  importance. 
On  approaching  the  church  the  eye  is  immediately  attracted  by 
some  venerable  enclosures,  which  surround  an  area  of  several  acres, 
and  unmistakeably  suggest  the  ancient  tenure  of  the  spot  by  some 
religious  community.  The  church  itself  is  a  restored  specimen  of 
Somersetshire  Perpendicular,  despoiled  of  its  most  interesting 
features.  Adjacent  to  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  which  is  on 
that  side  without  windows,  was  a  Priory  of  Benedictine  Nuns. 
Their  church,  according  to  Leland,  was  "  hard  adnexid  to  the  est 
of  the  Paroche  Church."  Very  little  is  now  to  be  seen  of  this  struc- 
ture. The  fragments  which  remain  of  the  nuns'  abode  consist  of  a 
part  of  the  basement,  and  including  two  or  three  small  internal 
doorways. 

In  the  history  of  this  ancient  house  both  legend  and  reliable  fact 
enter.  As  the  residence  of  a  conventual  body,  Canyngton  Prioiy 
was  neither  large  nor  wealthy. 
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In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  or  about  the  year 
1 1 38,  Robert  de  Curci,  or  Curcy,  called  William,  but  erroneously, 
by  Collisnn,  founded  the  Priory  of  Canyngton  for  a  community  of 
Benedictine  Nuns.  The  good  founder  was  sewer,  or  chief  butler, 
to  the  Empress  Maud  ;  and  his  name,  together  with  those  of  Milo, 
iiarl  of  Hereford,  Robert  de  Oilli,  and  others,  may  be  noticed 
among  the  witnesses  to  a  charter  of  hers,  dated  at  Oxford,  in  con- 
firmation, to  the  monks  of  St.  Martin,  at  Paris,  of  a  donation  by 
Baldewin,  Earl  of  Devon,  to  that  monastery,  of  the  chapel  of  St. 
James's,  Exeter.  His  father,  Richard  de  Curcy,  held,  at  the  time 
of  the  Domesday  survey,  Neuham,  Sccendenc,  and  Foxcote,  in  the 
county  of  Oxford.  The  credit  of  the  foundation  has  also  been 
given  incorrectly  to  William  de  Romare,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The 
heads  of  the  family  of  Curcy,  were,  however,  the  constant  and 
ordinary  patrons.  The  House  was  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
but  of  the  circumstances  of  the  foundation  or  of  the  extent  of  the 
original  endowment  no  record  has  been  preserved. 

Within  thirty-five  years  after  the  first  establishment,  a  personage 
is  traditionally  associated  with  the  community,  around  whom  a 
romantic  interest  has  ever  since  revolved.  The  connexion  of  this 
personage  with  the  place  is  purely  legendary  ;  but  the  personage  is 
no  less  celebrated  than  the  lady  usually  designated  "  Fair  Rosa- 
mond.' 

These  particulars  have  been  gleaned  from  a  paper  read  to  the 
Someiset  Archasological  Society,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hugo, 
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Bridgewater  Castle  and  the  Battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  558 

Bristol  Monastery  and  Castle,  543 

Brown,  Sir  Anthony,  of  Cowdray, 
375.  376  I 

I'uckingham,  George  Villiers,  the 
first  Duke  of,  258  d  saj. 

Buckingham,  Duke  of,  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  S3 

Buckfastleigh  and  its  Abbey,  479 

Buckland  Abbey,  488 

Building  of  Westminster  Abbey,  7 

Burghley,  the  great  Lord,  at  Theo- 
balds, 189,  190 

Burial-place  of  I  larold,  243 — 25 1 


/""AMDEN    describes    Nonsuch, 

^     145 

Campden  House,    Kensington,  Ac- 
count of,  178—180 


Campden,  Lord,  Notice  of,  178 
Campeggio,  Cardinal,  at  the  Black- 
friars,  185 
Canning,  Elizabeth,  Story  of,  167 
Canonbury  House  and  its  Tenants, 

91,  95 

Canonbury  and  Lady  Elizabeth 
Compton,  90 

Canonbury  Tower,  95 

Canons,  near  Edgware,  and  "the 
Great  Duke  of  Cliandos,"  194 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  343 — 354 

Canterbury,  St.  Augustine's  Mon- 
astery at,  331 

Canterbury  Castle,  333 

Canute  and  the  Mi^nastery  at  West- 
minster, 8 

Canute,  King,  rebukes  his  Courtiers, 
396 

Canyington  Priory  and  Fair  Rosa- 
mond, 567 

Carlton  House  described  by  Wal- 
pole,  152 

Carisbrook  Castle,  419 

C'ani-brea  Castle,  505 

Castle  Cornet,  Guernsey,  533 

Catherine,  Queen,  Trial  of,  at  Black- 
friars,  185 

Caxton's  Works  at  Ham  House,  160 

Cerne  Abbey,  359 

Chandos,  the  Great  Duke  of,  194 

Charles  L  at  Carisbrook  Castle, 
422 

Charles  I.  at  Cheeiiwich  Palace,  127 

Charles  L  at  I  fampton  Court  Palace, 
141 

Charles  L  at  Richmond  Palace,  136, 

137 
Charles    IL    born    at    St.    James's 

Palace,  149 
Chaucer  at  the  Savoy,  65 
Chcrtsey  Abbey,  281 
Chicheley,  Archbishop,  at  Lambeth 

Palace,  61 
Chichester  Cathedral,  380 
Child,  Sir  Francis,  builds  Ostedty, 

166 
Cliilde  of  Plimstocke,  472 
Christchurch  Priory,  415 
Clavells,  the  Family  of  the,  465 
Cobham  Church  and  its  Monuments, 

341 
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Cobham  Hall,  340 

Cobham,  Lord,  Raleigh's,  Death  of, 

157 

Cock  Lane  Ghost,  Horace  Walpole  s 
Account  of  a  Visit  to,  182 

Cockpit  at  Westminster,  170 

Coke  and  Lady  Hatton,  77 

Colchester  Castle  a  Temple  of  Clau- 
dius, 215 

Colchester  Castle,  211 

Colechurch,  Peter  of,  builds  London 
Bridge  of  Stone,  36 

Combe  Marten  Celebrities,  477 

Compton,  Lady  Elizabeth,  92 

Compton  Castle,  475 

Corfe  Castle,  453  et  scq. 

Cornish  Family  Traditions,  527 

Cornish  Hill  Castles,  510 

Cornish  Piskies,  484 

Cothele  House,  519 

Cowdray  House,  373 

Cowley  and  the  Savoy,  69 

Crispes  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  the, 
280 

CromucU  dies  at  Whitehall,  170 

Cromwell,    Richard,     at    Merdon, 

389 
Cromwell's  Siege  of  Basing  House, 

406 
Croydon  Palace,  153 
Croydon  Park,  155 
Curfew  at  Chertsey,  283 


■P)  ACRE,  Lord,  of  the  South,  370 
■•^     Dance  of  Death  at  Old  St. 

Paul's,  6 
Dartford  Nunnery,  312 
Dartmouth  Castle,  481 
Davenant,   Sir   William,   at    Caris- 

brook  Castle,  426 
Death  Fetch,  the,  of  William  Rufus, 

5'7 
Death  Token  of  the  Vingocs,  527 
••  Defender  of  the  Faith,"  Origin  of, 

156 
De  Veres  of  Hedingham  Castle,  229 
Devonshire  Piskies,  484 
Denmark  House  in  the  Strand,  86 
Dials,  Curious  at  Whitehall,  172 
Dole  at  Lambeth  Palace-gate,  62 
Dorchester  Castle  and  Priory,  440 


Dover  Castle,  323 
Dowsing,  the  Iconoclast,  517 
Drake,   Sir  Francis,  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of,  489  cl  seq. 
Dream,  singular,  regarding  the  Death 
of  George  Villiers,  first  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  262 — 264 
Dunmow  Priory  Expenses,  224 
Dunmow  Priory,  Little,  222 
Dunster  Castle  and  Priory,  546 
Durham  House,  Strand,  its  History 
and  Occupants,  173 — 178 


pASTBURY  House,  235 
^-'     Easter  Sepulchre  at  Glaston- 
bury, 555 
Edgecumbe  Family,  Account  of  the, 

517 
Edward  the  Confessor,  Funeral  of, 

10 
Edward  the  Confessor's  Palace  at 

Havering,  240 
Edward     the    Confessor's     Palace, 

Westminster,  8 
Edward,  King,  slain  at  Corfe  Castle, 

456 
Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince 

at  Kennington,  128 
Edward    IV.    at     Eltham    Palace, 

131 

Edward    VI.    born    at     Hampton 

Court,  141 
Elizabeth  Castle,  Jersey,  534 
Elizabeth,  Princess,  at  Carisbrook, 

425 
Elizihetli,     (Jueen,      at     Cowdray 

House,  373 
Elizabeth  Woodville  on  Old  London 

Bridge,  44,  45 
Elizabeth  of  York  at  Bermondsey, 

,43 
Elizabeth,      Queen,      at     Crojxlon 

Palace,  154 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  at  Eltham  Palace, 

132 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  at  Enfield  Chace, 

167 
Elizabeth,    Queen,    at    Greenwich, 

125 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  dies  at  Richmond 

Palace,  135 
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Elizabeth,  Queen,  at  Tilbury  Fort, 

241 
Elizabeth,  Queen,  at  Whitehall,  168 
Ellington  Murder,  the,  335 
Eltham   Palace,   its   Remains,   132, 

133 
Eltham  Palace,  129 
Enfielcl  Palace,  166 
K])ita()h,  Eccentric,  155 
Essex,  liarl  of,  executed,  74 
Essex  House,  Siege  of,  70 
Exeter  Castle,  470 


■pAIR  Geraldine,  Story  of,  143 
■*■       Fair  Rosamond  and  Canyngton 

Priory,  567 
Farnham  C'aslle,  273 — 276 
Fatal     Marriage    of     "The    Lady 

Arabella,"  98 
Faversham  Abbey,  321 
Fees,  Prisoners',  at  the  Tuwcr,  21 
I-'clton,  John,  Assassin  of  the  Duke 

of  Buckingham,  261 
Field  of  Forty  Tootsteps,  the,  107 
Flitch  of  Bacon   Custom  at  Little 

Dunniow,  224  d  seq. 
Folkestone    Castle    and    Nunnery, 

327 
Fox,  C.  J.,  at  Holland  House,  161 
Funeral  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  138 
Funeral    of    Sir     Edmund     Berry 

Godfrey,  89 


r'EORGE    L    and    II.    at    St. 

^^     James's  Palace,  151 

Glastonbury  Abbey,  548 

Glastonbury  Thorn,  554 

Gloucester,  Duke  of,  at  Baynard's 
Castle,  53 

Gloucester,  William,  Duke  of.  h's 
Tutors  and  Residence  at  Campdcn 
House,  J  79 

Godfrey,  Sir  Edmund  Berry,  Myste- 
rious Death  of,  87 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  at  Canonbury,  96 

Gondomar  and  Lady  Hatton,  81 

Greenwich  Castle,  127 

Greenwich,  Early  Hi?,tory  of,  120 

Gresham,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Osterley 
Park,  165 


Grey,  Lady  Jane,  in  the  Tower,  27; 
her  Residence  at  Durham  House, 
173;  her  Execution,  174 — 176 

Grotto  at  Oatlands,  147 

Guildford  Castle,  266 

Gundreda's  Bones  recovered,  379 

Gundulf,  Bishop,  15 

Gundulf  builds  Rochester  Castle, 
288 

Ciwynn,  Nell,  and  Charles  H.,  170 


T_r  ALL  of  Hampton  Court  Palace, 

^^     143 

Halliwell,  Mr.,  and  the  Adventures 

of  Sir  Gawen,  482 
Ham  House,  Pictures  and  Curiosities 

at,  159,  160 
Ham  House,  Petersham,  built,   159 
Ham  House  and  the  Dysart  Family, 

159 
Hampton  Court  Palace,  139 
Handel  at  Canons,  196 
Harold,  Burial-place  of,  243 
Hartshorne,  Rev.    Mr.,  his  History 

of  Colchester  Castle,  213 
Hastings  Castle,  357 
Hatton,  Sir  Christopher,  Tomb  of,  5 
Hatton    House,    Coke    and    Lady 

Hatton,  80 
Hatton,  Lady,   Strange  History  of, 

77 

I  lavering-atle-Bower,  240 

Hedingham  Castle,  229 

Henry  of  Oatlands,  148 

Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Rich- 
mond, 136 

Henry  n.  and  III.,  and  Waltham 
Abl)ey  Church,  244 

Henry  I\'.,  V.,  and  VI.,  at  Eltham 
Palace,  1 31 

Henry    VH.   at   Richm<;nd  Palace, 

134 
Henry    VIII.    and    Anne    Boleyn, 

married  at  Whitehall,  168 
Henry  VIII.  at  Ellham  Palace,  131 
Henry   VIII.   born   at    Greenwich, 

122 
Henry  VIIL    at  Waltham  Abbey, 

246 
Henry  VIIL  and    AiTie  Boleyn  at 

Hcvcr,  297 
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Ilentzner's  Portrait  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, 125 
I  lever    Castle    and   Anne   Boleyn, 

294 
Ilicks,  Baptist,  Lord  Campden,  17S 
Holbein's  Gatehouse  at  Whitehall, 

168 
Holland,    Lord,    dies    at    Holland 

House,  161 
Holland  House  designed  by  Thorpe, 

168 
Holywell  Priory,  Shoreditch,  83 
Hospital  of  St.  Cross,  Winchester, 

390 
"  House  of  Delight"  at  Greenwich, 

127 
Howard,  Queen  Catherine,  at  Sion, 

157 
Humphery,    Duke,   at    Greenwich, 

121 
Hurstmonceux  Castle,  370 


TNGATESTONE  Hall— Hiding- 
■*■     places  of  Priests,  235—238 
Inscriptions  in  the  Tower,  28,  29 
"Invincible  Armada,"  Fate  of  the, 

243 
Isle  of  Wight,  the,  417 
Islington,  Old,  90 


Tames    I.  at  Tlicohalds  Palace, 
•'       193  ;  at  Brougham  Castle,  227 
James  II.  at  Favcrsham  Abbey,  322; 

his  Reception  and  Treatment  of  tlic 

I3uke  of  Monmouth,  565,  566 
Jenkins,  Henry,  Great  Age  of,  266 
John  of  Eltham,  130 
John  of  Gaunt  at  the  Savoy,  63,  65 
John,  King  of  France,  at  tiie  Savoy, 

64 
n       s,     Inigo,    at    Old     Somerset 
H   ^ouse,  87 
Jousting,  extraordinary,  on  London 

Bridge,  38 

I/"  ATHERINE,     Princess,     and 
■'^     Old  London  Bridge,  42 
Kennington  Palace  and  the  Princes 
of  Wales,  128 


Kennington  and  its  Royal  Own-ji*, 

129 
Kennington  Palace,  151 
Kilburn  Priory,  Legend  of,  13 
Killigrews,  the  Last  of  the,  529 
Knights   Hospitallers   of  St.    Jolm 

of  Jerusalem,  1 1 7 
Knights  Templars  in  London,  112 
Knole  Park  and  Buckhurst,  308 


T   AM  BETH  and  "  the  Lady  Ara- 

^     bclla,"  99 

Lambeth  Palace,  58 

Lanfranc  and  W^ulstan  at  Westmin- 
ster, 9 

I.aunceston  Castle,  503 

Leeds  Castle,  Kent,  314 

Legend  of  Glastonbury,  556 

Legends  of  Minster  Abbey,  336 — 
340 

Legend  of  Kilburn  Priory,  13 

Lesnes  Abbey,  310 

Lewes  Castle  and  Priory,  378 

Letter,  curious,  of  Lady  Elizabeth 
Compton,  92 

Living  at  Odiham  Castle,  401 

Lollards,  the,  at  Lambeth  Palace,  58 

"  London  Bridge  is  broken  down,"  35 

London  Bridge,  Old,  Legends  and 
Ballads  of,  33  ;  Buildings  on,  39 

Looking-glass,  Lines  to  Nell 
Gwynn  s,  254 

Lovell,  Sir  Thomas,  at  Halliwell 
Priory,  83,  84 

Ludlam's  Hole,  273 

Lulhvorth  Castle,  452 

Lydford  Castle,  474 
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\/rACAULAY      describes 
^^*-    Death  of  Charles  II.,  170  ; 
Account  of  the  Abolition  of 
Privileges  of  Sanctuary  at  Black- 
friars,  186 — 188  ;  of  the  Battle  of 
Sedgemoor,  560  el  seq. 
Mailing  Abbey,  319 
Masquerade,  first,  in  England,  1 24 
Medal  of  Sir  Edmund  Berry  God- 
frey's Murder,  90 
Merdon  Manor  and  the  Cromwells, 
389 
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Merton  Priory,  284 

Minories,  Origin  of,  155 

Minster      Abbey,      Legends       of, 

336—340 
Monk,  Gen.,  plans  the  Restoration 

at  St.  James's  Palace,  149 
Monmouth,  the  Duke  of,   his  Life 

and  Death,  559  et  seq. 
Montague    Fields    and    the    Forty 

Footsteps,  106 
Montague,    Lord,    and     the    mad 

Duchess  of  Newcastle,  105 
Montfichet  Castle,  56 
Moor    Park    and    House,    Surrey, 

271—273 
More,    Sir  Thomas,   Speech  of,  at 

the  Parliament  held  at  Blackfriars, 

185 
Mornington,  Countess  of,  239 
Mount    Edgecumbc,    and    Cothcle 

Mouse,  515 
Mount  in  Richmond  Park,  137 
Mount  St.  Michael,  Cornwall,  497 
Mount  Orgueil  Castle,  538 
Mystery  performed  at  Ely  House, 

85 


■\TELLGWYNN,  Characteristics 
■'•^    of,  252 

Nell  Gwynn's  House  and  Looking- 
glass,  252—255 
Nelson,  Lord,  at  Merton,  285  n. 
Netley    Abbey    and     its    Legend, 

397    . 
Newcastle  House  and  its  Eccentric 

Duchess,  103,  104 
New  Hall  Manor,  256 — 265 
Newark  Priory,  276 
Nonsuch    House,  on    Old   London 

liridge,  39 
Nonsuch     Palace,     described      by 

Evelyn  and  Pepys,  144 — 147 
Northampton  Family   and  Canon- 
bury,  94 
Northumberland,  the  Duke  of,  the 

Conspiracy   of   the,    at  Durham 

House,  173 
Northumberland     House,     in     the 

Strand,  Account  of,  180 — 182 
Nottingham,  Lady,  and  the  Essex 

Ring,  76 


/^AK,     Sydne)',     at     Peashurst, 

^-^  307 

Oath,  Flitch  of  Bacon,  at  Dunmow, 

226,  228 
Oatlands,  Palace,  146 
Odiham  Casile,  400 
Orleans,  Charles  of,  in  the  Tower, 

30 
Ormonde,    the  Botelers,   Earls   of, 

256 
Osborne  House,  427 
Osterley    Park    and     Sir    Thomas 

Graham,  165 
Overs,  John,  the  Ferryman,  and  his 

Daughter,  32,  33 


;    pAINTED    Chamber    at    West- 
;    ■*■     minster,  9 

Paul's  Cross,  4 
i    Paul's  Walk,  5 

I    Penances  on  Old  London  Bridge,  37 
I    Pendennis  Castle,  514 
I    Penderells,    and    the     Escape     of 
I       Charles  H.,  424,  425 

Pengerswick  Castle  and  its  Legends, 

521 
Penshurst  Place  and  the   Sydneys, 

303 
Pepys   and  the    Duchess   of  New- 
castle, 103 
Pepys  seeking  for  Treasure  in  the 

Tower,  31 
Pevensey  Castle,  355 
Piskies    of  Devon    and    Cornwall, 

484 
Placentia    Palace    at     Cueenwich, 

121 
Porchester  Castle,  413 
Pole,  William  de  la,  first  Duke  of 

Suffolk,  his  Fall  and  Death,  184 
Pretender,  the  Old,  at   St.  James's 

Palace,  149 
Priests'  Hiding-places,  235 — 238 
Primrose  Hill  and  Godfrey's  Murder, 

88,  89 
Princes  in  the  Tower  of  London, 

Murder  of,  19 
Priory  of  St.    John   of  Jerusalem, 

118,  119 
Prisoners  m  the  Tower  of  London, 

22,  23 
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UEEN    MARY    dies    at    St. 
James's  Palace,  149 


■p  AHERE  founds  the  Priory  of 

•*-^    St.  Bartholomew,  47 

■Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  in  the  Tower, 
24,  25  ;  at  Durham  House,  176 — 
1 78 ;   and  at   Sherborne  Castle, 

449 
Reculver,  291  ;  Church  of,  292 
Regency  of  George  IV.  at  Carlton 

House,  153 
Reigate  Castle,  278 
Richard  H.  at  I-Iltham  Palace,  130 
Richard    II.    at    Waltham   Abbey, 

246 
Richborough  Castle,  290 
Richmond  Palace  built,  134,  135 
Ring  sent  by  Queen  Elizabeth  to 

Essex,  71 
Rochester  Castle,  286 
Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  362 
Roman  Villa  at  Andover,  409 
Romance  of  Sir  Bevis,  394 
Royal     Tombs     at     Westminster 

Abbey,  11 
Rufus,    Death   Fetch    of   William, 

527 


C  AFFRON  Walden  Castle,  230 
•^     Saffron,  culture  of,   at  SafiVon 

Walden,  231 
St.  Albans  Abbey  Church,  191 
St.  Augustine's  Monastery  at  Can- 
terbury, 331 
St.    Augustine,    first    visit     of,    to 

Britain,  344 
St.    Cross's   Hospital,    Winchester, 

390 
St.  Giles's  Hill  Fair,  393 
.St.  Germans'  Priory,  505 
St.  James's  Palace  founded,  148 
St.  John's  Gate,  Clerkenwell,  119 
St.  Osyth's  Priory,  Ruins  of,  216 — 

221 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  Old,  London, 

founded,  i 
St.  Paul's,  Old,  John  of  Gaunt,  at  2 
Si.  Paul's,  OI<l,  Miracles  at,  4 
St.  P.aul's,  Old,  Richard  II.  at,  2 


St.  Paul's,  Old,  Tombs  in,  5 

St.  Paul,  the  P.itron  Saint  of  Lon- 
don, 3 

St.  Peter's  Chapel,  in  the  Tower,  18 

Saltwood  Castle,  317 

Sandal  Castle,  272 

.Sandgate  Castle,  327 

Sandown  Castle,  326 

Savoy  Chapel  Marriages,  69 

Savoy  Gate  in  the  Strand,  70 

Savoy  Palace,  Pillage  of  the,  63 — 67 

Savoy,  Stories  of  the,  63 

Scott's   Account  of  the   Bullies   of 
Elackfriars,  188 

Sedgemoor,  the  Battle  of,  560  f/  scg. 

Seymour,   Lord   Admiral,   at   Dur- 
ham House,  173 

Shaftesbury    Nunnery,    and     Prize 
Byzant,  446 

Shene,  or  Richmond  Palace,  133 

.Sherborne  Abbey,  448 

.Sherborne   Castle  and   Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  449 

Shops  and  Signs   on   Old   London 
Bridge,  40 

Shrine    of    Thomas    a    Becket    .at 
Canterbury,  348 

Siege  of  Essex  House,  70 

Silchester,  Roman  City  of,  407 

Sion  House,  Northumberland  Family 
at,  158 

Sion  Nunnery,  157 

.Smedmore  House,  465 

Somerset,    Duke    of,    builds    Sio 
House,  157 

.Somerset    House,    Old,   Stories  ol 
36 

Somerset,   Protector,  Execution  ot 
158 

"  Sorores  Minores,"  Abbey  of,   15! 

Southampton  Castle,  394 

Southampton,    Ancient    Houses  al 

394 
Spencer,  Rich,  at  Canonbury  House 

91 
Spenser  at  Essex  House,  70 
Star    Chamber,     Stories     of     tlie, 

201  ;  its  Trials  and  Punishments 

207—210 
.Stanton  Drew  Tradition,  541 
Statutes  of  Elth.im,  130 
Stoke  Pogeis  and  Kady  Ilatton,  82 
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Stories  of  the  Star  Chamber,  201 
Stories  of  the  Savoy,  63 
Stories  of  Old  Somerset  House,  85 
Stories  of  Temple  Bar,  107 
Strand  Maypole,  the,  238 
Strathfieldsaye   and    the    Duke    of 

Wellington,  410 
Stuart  Family,  Portraits  of,  at  Sion, 

159 

Stutfall  Castle,  292 

Subterranean  Chambers  in  Corn- 
wall, 506 

Suffolk,  the  first  Duke  of,  his  Fall 
and  Death,  184 

Swift  and  Temple  at  Moor  Park, 
271,  272 

Sydneys  at  Penshurst,  303 


'TAUNTON  Castle,  547 
Tavistock  Abbey,  471 
Templars  in  England,   History  of, 

116,  117 
Temple  Bar  rebuilt  by  Wren,  108 
Temple  Bar,  Ceremony  at,  ill 
Temple  Bar,  Stories  of,  107 
Temple  and  Budgell  at  Old  London 

Bridge,  41 
Temple  Church  in  London,  113 
Tenor   bell   of  Sherborne    Aljbey, 

449 
Theobalds'  Palace,- Clieshunt,  1S8 
Thetford  Priory,  533 
Thorney  Island,  Westminster,  7 
Thornton  Abbey,  373 
Thumham  Castle,  342 
Tilbury  Fort,  241 — 243 
Tintagel  Castle,  499 
Tolmaen,   the  Great,  of  Cornwall, 

512 
Torrington  and  Appledore,  480 
Torture  in  the  Tower  of  London, 

29 
Totnes  Castle,  478 
Tournament  at    Richmond  Palace, 

134 
Tower,   Keep   or   White  Tower  of 

London,  15 
Tower,  Palace  and  Prison,  and  its 

Memories,  1 5 
Traitors'  Gate,  Tower  of  London, 

20 


Traitors'    Heads  on    Old    London 

Bridge,  40 
Traitors'    Heads   on   Temple    Bui, 

108 — III 
Tunbridge  Castle,  301 


■y'ICTORIA,     Queen,     bom     at 

Kensington  Palace,  151 
Villiers,     George,     first     Duke     of 

Buckingham,  258  ct  scq. 
Vingoes,  Death  Token  of  the,  527 
"Virgin's  Milk,"   at   Wal>inj;hani, 


544 


WAKEFHa.D    Tower   of  Lon- 
'  *      don,  19 
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WILTSHIRE. 

Sarum  Castle. 

BOUT  a  mile  and  a  half  north  of  Salisbury  lie  the  earth" 
works  of  Old  Sarum,  generally  regarded  as  the  Sor- 
biodunum  of  the  Romans;  its  name  being  derived  from 
the  Celtic  words  sorbio,  dry,  and  dun,  a  city  or  fortress, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  British  post.  The  en- 
trenchments are  formed  upon  a  conical-shaped  hill,  in  two  parts, 
circular  or  rather  oval ;  the  outer  wall  and  ditch,  and  the  keep  or 
citadel.  In  digging  the  outer  ditch,  the  workmen  heaped  the  earth 
partly  inside  and  partly  outside,  so  that  a  lofty  mound  defended  the 
approach  to  it ;  whilst  a  rampart,  still  more  lofty,  and  surrounded 
by  a  wall  12  feet  thick,  and  of  proportional  height,  arose  inside  of 
it.  This  wall  was  strengthened  by  twelve  towers,  placed  at  inter- 
vals, and  the  entrances  on  the  cast  and  west  sides  were  commanded 
by  lunettes,  or  half  moons.  In  the  centre  of  this  vast  entrenchment 
was  the  citadel  or  keep,  considerably  higher  than  the  rest  of  the 
city,  and  into  which,  the  outwork  being  forced,  the  garrison  and 
inhabitants  might  retire  for  safety.  A  well  of  immense  depth  sup- 
plied them  with  water;  and  the  wall,  also  12  feet  thick,  and  inclos- 
ing 500  feet  in  diameter,  and  1500  in  circumference,  would  afford 
protection  to  a  considerable  multitude.  Between  the  exterior  wall 
and  the  citadel  was  the  city,  of  which  the  foundations  can  be 
traced ;  of  the  buildings,  the  towers,  walls,  and  ancient  cathedral, 
only  two  fragments  remain — built  of  flint  imbedded  in  rubble,  and 
coated  with  masonry  in  square  stones. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  Sarum  is  frequently  mentioned.    Kenric,  son 
of  CerdJc,  defeated  the  Britons  in  this  neighbourhood,  A.d.  552,  and 
•»  B 
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established  himselfatSarum;  in  960,  Edgar  held  a  great  Council  he'-*'  \ 
and  in  1003  the  place  was  taken  and  burned  by  Sweyn,  King  of 
Denmark,  who  pillaged  the  city,  and  returned  to  his  ships  laden  with 
wealth.  In  1085  or  1086,  William  I.,  attended  by  his  nobles,  received 
at  Sarum  the  homage  of  the  principal  landowners,  who  then  became 
his  vassals.  In  ioq.'^,  William  II.  held  a  great  Council  here;  Henry  I. 
held  his  Court  and  Council  here;  and  in  1142,  Sarum  was  taken 
by  the  Empiess  Maud.  A  castle  or  fortress  here  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Alfred,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  citadel. 

The  decline  of  Sarum  originated  in  a  disagreement  between  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  the  Bishop  of 
Sarum  was  entrusted  with  the  keys  of  the  fortress ;  but  he  fell  into 
disgrace,  and  the  King  resumed  the  command  of  the  Castle,  and 
the  military  openly  insulted  the  disgraced  prelate  and  the  clergy.  New 
animosities  increasing,  the  Empress  Maud  bestowed  many  gifts  upon 
the  cathedral,  and  added  much  land  to  its  grants.  Herbert,  a  sub- 
sequent Bishop  of  the  See,  attempted  to  remove  the  establishment ; 
but  this  was  done  by  his  brother  and  successor,  Richard  Poor,  about  the 
year  1217,  from  which  time  many  or  most  ofthe  citizens  also  removed, 
and  the  rise  of  New  Sarum  (Salisbury)  led  to  the  decay  of  the  older 
place,  the  inhabitants  pulling  down  their  dwellings,  and  with  the 
materials  constructing  their  new  habitations.  Old  Sarum  returned 
members  to  Parliament  23  Edward  I.  and  again  34  Edward  III.,  from 
which  latter  period  it  continued  to  return  them  until  it  was  dis- 
franchised by  the  Reform  Act  of  1832. 

Old  Sarum  used  always  to  be  quoted  as  one  of  the  most  flagrant 
examples  of  the  absurdity  ofthe  old  system.  But  till  about  120  years 
ago,  there  was  not  even  one  inhabitant  of  Old  Sarum ;  and  it  was 
puzzling  at  first  how  to  reconcile  this  fact  with  the  record  of  "con- 
tested elections  "  which  occurred  there  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and 
again  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Still,  on  examining  the  point  one 
sees  that  these  were  cases  rather  of  disputed  returns  than  of  contests  in 
the  modern  sense.  Not  but  what  there  were  materials  foreven  these.  It 
did  not  follow  in  those  days  that  because  there  were  no  residents, 
therefore  there  were  no  voters.  And  on  the  site  of  Old  Sarum  still 
flourished  fourteen  freeholders,  who  were  likewise  "  burgage  holders," 
and  who  met  periodically  under  the  "  Election  Elm  "  to  choose  their 
representatives  in  Parliament.  Sarum  had  once  been  a  place  of  great 
importance.  Its  castle  was  one  ofthe  chief  barriers  of  the  south-west 
against  the  incursions  of  the  W  clsh ;  and  before  the  removal  of  its 
cathedral  into  the  valley  where  it  now  stands,  it  must  have  been  one  of 
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Uie  finest  cities  in  the  kingdom.  But  when  no  longer  required  as  a 
military  post,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  its  inaccessible  position,  on  the 
summit  of  a  very  steep  and  very  lofty  hill,  would  soon  lead  to  its  deser- 
tion. As  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  old  town  was  in 
ruins,  and  not  a  single  house  in  it  inhabited.  And  we  may  suppose 
that  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  had  become  just  the  bai'e 
mound  that  it  is  at  present. 

Bishop  Seth  Ward  gave  Aubrey  a  curious  account  of  Old  Sarum : 
he  told  him  that  the  cathedral  stood  so  high  and  "  obnoxious  to  the  I 
weather,"  that  when  the  wind  blew,  the  priests  could  not  be  heard 
saying  mass.  But  this  was  not  the  only  inconvenience :  the  soldiers  of 
the  Castle  and  the  priests  could  never  agree  ;  and,  one  day,  when  they 
had  gone  out  of  the  fortress  in  procession,  the  soldiers  kept  them  out  all 
night,  or  longer.  The  Bishop  was  much  troubled,  and  cheered  them 
up,  and  told  them  he  would  accommodate  them  better ;  and  he  rode 
several  times  to  the  Lady  Abbess  at  Wilton  to  have  bought  or  ex- 
changed a  piece  of  ground  of  her  Ladyship  to  build  a  church  and  houses 
for  the  priests.  The  Bishop  did  not  conclude  about  the  land  ;  and  the 
Bishop  dreamt  that  the  Virgin  Mary  came  to  him,  and  brought  him  to 
or  told  him  of  Merrifield ;  she  would  have  him  build  his  church  there, 
and  dedicate  it  to  her.  Merrifield  was  a  great  field  or  meadow,  where 
New  Sarum  stands,  and  did  belong  to  the  Bishop,  as  now  the  whole  city 
belongs  to  him.  The  first  grant  or  diploma  that  ever  King  Henry  III. 
signed  was  that  for  the  building  of  Our  Ladie's  Church  at  Salisbury. 


Wardour  Castle. 

The  ancient  Castle  of  Wardour,  situate  a  short  distance  from  Sahj- 
bury,  was  a  baronial  residence  before  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and 
was  a  possession  of  the  Crown,  until  it  came  to  Sir  Thomas  Arundel 
by  gift  of  his  father.  Sir  Thomas  was  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  at  the  coronation  of  Anne  Boleyn ;  but,  being  convicted,  temp. 
Edward  VI.,  with  Edward  Duke  of  Somerset,  with  conspiring  the 
murder  of  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  he  was  beheaded, 
28  February,  15.52.  King  Edward  VI.,  in  his  Journal,  states  that 
Arundel  was  only  condemned  "after  long  controversy,"  the  jury 
remaining  near  a  day  and  a  night  shut  up  before  they  returned  their 
verdict.  Sir  Thomas  married  Margaret,  sister  of  Catherine  Howard, 
fifth  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of 
Wardoiu"  Castle  took  place  in  1643,  when  it  was  besieged  by  Sir  Edward 
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Hungerford  and  Edmund  Ludlow.  It  was  garrisoned  by  twenty-five 
men  under  the  command  of  the  heroic  Lady  Blanche  Arundel,  who,  in 
the  absence  of  her  husband,  made  a  gallant  defence  of  five  days,  and 
surrendered  on  honourable  terms.  The  learned  and  illustrious  Chilling- 
worth,  the  divine,  was  here  when  the  Castle  was  taken.  "  The  besiegers, 
however,  violating  the  treaty,  were  dislodged  by  the  determination  of 
the  noble  proprietor,  (Thomas,  second  Lord  Arundel,)  who  directed, 
on  his  return,  a  mine  to  be  sprung  under  the  Castle,  and  thus  sacrificed 
this  noble  and  magnificent  structure  to  his  loyalty.  His  lordship  died  of 
wounds  received  at  the  battle  of  Lansdowne,  19  May,  1648."  (Burke'i 
Peerage.) 

The  ruins  of  the  Castle  remain  to  this  day,  a  striking  object  in  the 
surrounding  scenery,  and  a  sad  memorial  of  civil  war  and  the  basest 
treachery.  The  noble  family,  however,  had  built  a  magnificent  mansion 
on  a  gentle  eminence  adjoining ;  whence  it  rises  to  view  in  a  picturesque 
manner  from  a  thick  grove :  the  new  mansion,  designed  by  Paine,  is 
called  W  ardour  House,  where  are  a  portrait  of  the  heroic  Lady  Blanche 
Arundel,  by  Angelica  Kauflmann  ;  an  exquisite  carving  in  ivory,  by 
Michael  Angelo,  of  our  Saviour  on  the  Cross ;  the  cross  worn  by 
Cardinal  Pole;  and  the  Grace  Cup,  or  Wassail  Bowl,  brought  from 
Glastonbury  Abbey — of  carved  oak,  and  Saxon  execution.  Here  is  also 
the  state  bed  in  which  Charles  L  and  IL,  and  James  H.,  lay  when  at 
Wardour.  The  chapel,  fitted  up  for  the  Roman  Catholic  service,  is 
very  superb :  near  the  altar  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Lady 
Blanche  and  her  husband. 

Aubrey  tells  us,  "  Wardour  Castle  was  very  strongly  built  of  freestone. 
I  never  saw  it  but  when  I  was  a  youth ;  the  day  after  part  of  it  was  blown 
up :  and  the  mortar  was  so  good  that  one  of  the  little  towers  reclining 
on  one  side  did  hang  together  and  not  fall  in  peeces.  It  was  called 
NA'ardour  Castle  from  the  conserving  there  the  amunition  of  the  West." 
Many  of  the  old  yews  and  hollies  in  the  grounds  were  formerly  cut  into 
the  forms  of  soldiers  on  guard. 


The  Castle  and  Abbey  of  Malmesbury. 

The  town  of  Malmesbury,  on  the  north-western  extremity  of  Wilt- 
shire, was  anciently  rendered  famous  and  flourishing  by  its  Abbey, 
the  most  considerable  monastic  institution  in  the  west  of  England, 
except  that  of  Glastonbury.  According  to  an  anonymous  history  of 
Malmesbury  Priory,  compiled  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  quoted  by  Lcland,  tem^.  Henry  VI U.,  there  was  a  town  here  with 
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a  Castle,  reputed  to  have  been  built  by  Dunwallo  Malmutius,  one  ot 
the  British  Kings,  said  to  have  reigned  before  the  Roman  invasion. 
The  town  was  altogether  destroyed  by  foreign  invaders,  but  the  Castle 
remained  ;  and  near  its  walls  a  Scottish  monk,  called  Maildelph,  who 
had  been  so  plundered  in  his  own  country  as  to  be  induced  to  flee  into 
England,  established  himself  as  a  hermit,  and  afterwards  founded  a 
monastic  community,  which  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  Benedictine  Abbey. 
The  chronicler  gives  to  the  Castle  the  British  name  of  Bladon  and  the 
Saxon  name  of  Ingleburn.  He  affirms  that  the  neighbouring  village 
had  been  the  residence  of  Kings,  both  Pagan  and  Christian,  but  with- 
out distinguishing  whether  British  or  Saxon.  This  partly  fabulous 
narrative  may,  perhaps,  indicate  that  there  were  at  Malmesbury,  at  a 
very  ancient  period,  a  Castle  and  a  town.  Maildelph  founded  his 
monastery  in  the  seventh  century,  and  from  him  the  modem  name 
Malmesbury,  a  corruption  of  Maildelphsbury,  appears  to  have  originated. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Abbey  suffered  from  the  Danish  invasions 
in  the  ninth  and  the  tenth  centuries,  when  the  town  was  twice  burnt ; 
but  it  recovered  ;  and  being  enriched  by  lands  and  rendered  venerable 
by  relics,  became  a  most  important  monastery :  its  Abbot  was  mitred 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  borough  had  a  charter  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  who  in  939  defeated  the  Danes,  when  the 
men  of  Malmesbury  contributed  greatly  to  the  victory.  In  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen  a  Castle  was  built  here,  and  the  town  was  walled  by 
Roger,  Bishop  of  Sarum,  who  had,  however,  to  surrender  the  Castle  to 
the  King.  In  the  Civil  War  of  Stephen  and  Maud  the  town  and 
Castle  were  taken  ( 1 152)  by  Prince  Henry,  son  of  Maud,  afterwards 
Henry  II.;  and  by  some  the  Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Bishop  Roger,  who,  however,  died  as  early  as  1139.  Sir  Richard 
Colt  Hoare  referred  the  Abbey  to  the  Saxons. 

At  the  Dissolution,  William  Stumpe,  the  wealthy  clothier  of  Malmes- 
bury, bought  many  Abbey  lands  thereabout,  and  the  Monastery. 
When  King  Henry  VIII.  hunted  in  Bradon  forest,  Stumpe  gave  his 
Majesty  and  the  Court  a  great  entertainment  at  his  house  (the  Abbey). 
The  King  told  him  he  was  afraid  he  had  undone  himself;  he  replied 
that  his  own  servants  should  only  want  their  supper  for  it.  At  this 
time,  most  of  the  Abbey  buildings  were  filled  with  weavers'  looms ; 
and  Stumpe  had  liberally  contributed  to  the  purchase  of  the  Abbey 
church,  which  was  made  parochial.  Near  it  are  the  remains  of  the 
Abbot's  house  ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  a  richly-ornamented 
Market  Cross,  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII.;  it  has  been 
judiciously  restored.     West  of  the  Abbey  is  the  supposed  chapel  of  a 
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Nunnery,  which  tradition  fixes  on  this  spot.  There  are  traditions  oi 
two  other  Nunneries  in  or  near  the  town. 

Leland  calls  the  Abbey  church  "  a  right  magnificent  thing ;"  but 
only  a  small  portion  remains,  and  this  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins. 
The  interior  architecture  is  Anglo-Norman  and  the  English  or  Pointed 
style  ;  here,  inclosed  by  a  screen,  is  an  altar  tomb  with  an  effigy,  in  royal 
robes,  said  to  represent  King  Athelstan :  but  the  tomb  is  of  much  later 
date  than  that  prince,  and  is  now  far  from  the  place  of  his  interment, 
which  was  in  the  choir,  under  the  high  altar  of  the  Abbey  church : 
besides  this  there  were  in  the  Abbey  churchyard  two  other  churches. 

Three  writers  of  eminence  in  their  respective  ages  were  connected 
with  Malmesbury :  St.  Adhelm,  a  Saxon  writer,  was  Abbot ;  William 
of  Malmesbury  was  a  monk  of  the  Abbey,  and  librarian  ;  and  Thomas 
Hobbes,  "  the  Philosopher  of  Malmesbury,"  was  born  here.  Oliver, 
one  of  the  monks,  having  affixed  wings  to  his  hands  and  feet,  ascended 
a  lofty  tower,  from  whence  he  took  his  flight,  and  was  borne  upon  the 
air  for  the  space  of  a  furlong,  when,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  wind, 
or  his  own  fear,  he  fell  to  the  ground,  and  broke  both  his  legs. 

Aubrey,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Wiltshire,  gives  this  curious 
"  digression"  upon  the  dispersion  of  the  Abbey  MSS.  in  his  time : — 
"  Anno  1633,  I  entered  into  my  grammar  at  the  Latin  school  at 
Yatton-Keyncl,  in  the  church,  where  the  curate,  Mr.  Hart,  taught  the 
eldest  boys  Virgil,  Ovid,  Cicero,  &c.  The  fashion  then  was  to  save 
the  forules  of  the  bookes  with  a  false  cover  of  parchment,  &c.,  old 
manuscript,  which  I  [could  not]  was  too  young  to  understand  ;  but  I 
was  pleased  with  the  elegancy  of  the  writing  and  the  coloured  initial! 
letters.  I  remember  the  rector  here,  Mr.  Wm.  Stump,  gr.-son  of 
St.  the  cloathier  of  Malmesbury,  had  severall  manuscripts  of  the  Abbey. 
He  was  a  proper  man  and  a  good  fellow  ;  and  when  he  brewed  a  barrcll 
of  spcciall  ale,  his  use  was  to  stop  the  bunghole,  under  the  clay,  with  a 
sheet  of  manuscript ;  he  sayd  nothing  did  it  so  well,  which  sore 
thought  did  grieve  me  then  to  see.  Afterwards  I  went  to  schoole  to 
Mr.  Latimer  at  Leigh-delamer,  the  next  parish,  where  was  the  like  use 
of  covering  of  books.  In  my  grandfather's  dayes  the  manuscripts  flew 
about  like  butterflies.  All  musick  bookes,  account  bookes,  copie 
bookes,  &c.,  were  covered  with  old  manuscripts,  as  wee  cover  them 
now  with  blew  paper  or  marbled  paper ;  and  the  glover  at  Malmesbury 
made  great  havock  of  them,  and  gloves  were  wrapt  up,  no  doubt,  in 
many  good  pieces  of  antiquity.  Before  the  late  warres,  a  world  of  rare 
manuscripts  perished  hereabout ;  for  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  this 
place  were  the  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  where  it  may  be  presumed  the 
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library  was  as  well  furnished  with  choice  copies  as  most  libraries 
of  England;  and,  perhaps,  in  this  library  we  might  have  found 
a  correct   Plinie's   Naturall  History,  which  Camitus,  a  monk   here, 

did    abridge  for   King    Henry  the  Second One   may  also 

perceive,  by  the  binding  of  old  bookes,  how  the  old  manuscripts 
went  to  wrack  in  those  dayes.  Anno  1647,  I  went  to  Parson  Stump 
out  of  curiosity  to  see  his  manuscripts,  whereof  I  had  seen  some  in  my 
childhood ;  but  by  that  time  they  were  lost  and  dispcrst.  His  sons 
were  gunners  and  souldiers,  and  scoured  their  gunnes  with  them  ;  but 
he  showed  me  severall  old  deedcs  granted  by  the  Lords  Abbotts,  with 
their  seales  annexed." 

About  six  miles  west  of  Malmesbury  is  Great  Sheriton,  the  scene  of 
an  indecisive  battle  (1016),  between  Edmund  H.  (Ironside)  and 
Canute,  who  engaged  during  the  fight  in  personal  conflict.  The 
village  is  partly  within  the  site  of  an  ancient  encampment.  There  is  a 
local  tradition  of  a  conflict  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  in  which 
the  Saxons  were  commanded  by  a  warrior  called  "  Rattlebone,"  of 
whom  a  gigantic  figure  is  seen  on  the  sign  of  an  inn.  Rattlebone  is 
thought  to  be  a  popular  traditional  name  of  Edmund  II. 


Wilton  Abbey  and  Wilton  House. 

Wilton,  three  miles  north-west  of  Salisbury,  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity,  and  gave  name  to  the  county,  which  is  called,  in  the  Saxon 
Chronicle,  W iltunscire.  Here,  in  821  or  823,  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex, 
fought  a  successful  battle  against  Beomwulf,  the  Mercian  King,  and 
thus  established  the  West  Saxon  dynasty.  In  854,  at  Wilton,  Ethel- 
wulf  executed  the  charter  by  which  he  conveyed  the  whole  of  the 
tithes  of  the  kingdom  to  the  clergy.  It  was  the  scene  of  one  of  Alfred's 
earlier  battles  with  the  Danes,  in  871,  whom  he  defeated  after  a  most 
sanguinary  contest. 

Wilton  was  the  occasional  residence  of  the  West  Saxon  Kings ; 
and  an  Abbey  for  nuns,  which  was  originally,  or  soon  after  became  of 
the  Benedictine  order,  existed  here  at  an  early  period,  to  which  Alfreti 
and  his  successors,  Edward  the  Elder,  Athelstan,  Edmund,  Edred,  and 
Edgar,  were  great  benefactors.  Wilton  was  plundered  and  burnt  by 
the  Danish  King,  Swcyn,  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  (1003),  but  it  so 
far  recovered  as  to  be  a  place  of  importance  at  the  time  of  the 
Conquest.  It  received  a  charter  from  Henry  I.  In  the  Civil  War  of 
Stephen,  the  King  was  about  to  fortify  the  nunnery,  in  order  to  check 
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the  garrison  which  Maud,  the  Empress,  had  at  Old  Sarum,  wheti 
Robert  Earl  of  Gloucester,  the  Empress'  chief  supporter,  unexpectedly 
set  the  town  of  Wilton  on  fire,  and  so  frightened  the  King  away. 
Here  the  first  English  carpet  was  manufactured  by  Anthony  Duffbry, 
brought  from  France  by  the  Herberts,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
The  church  was  formerly  the  Abbey  church.  The  Hospital  of 
St.  Giles  was  the  gift  of  Queen  Adelicia,  wife  to  King  Henry  I. 
Adelicia  was  a  leper ;  she  had  a  window  and  a  door  from  her  lodging 
into  the  chapel,  whence  she  heard  prayers. 

Wilton  House,  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Pembroke  family,  origi- 
nated as  follows:  William  Herbert  married  Anne,  sister  to  Queen 
Katherine  Parr,  the  last  wife  of  Henry  VIII.  He  was  knighted  by  that 
monarch  in  1544,  when  the  buildings  and  lands  of  the  dissolved  Abbey 
of  Wilton,  with  many  other  estates,  were  conferred  on  him  by  the 
King.  Being  left  executor,  or  "  consei"vator"  of  Henry's  will,  he  pos- 
sessed considerable  influence  at  the  court  of  Edward  VI.,  by  whom  he 
was  created  Earl  of  Pembroke.  He  immediately  began  to  alter  and 
adapt  the  conventual  buildings  at  Wilton  to  a  mansion  suited  to  his 
rank  and  station,  the  porch  designed  by  Hans  Holbein.  Solomon  De 
Cans,  Inigo  Jones,  and  Webb  and  Vandyke,  were  employed  by  suc- 
ceeding members  of  the  family  upon  Wilton.  Horace  Walpole  says : 
"  The  towers,  the  chambers,  the  scenes,  which  Holbein,  Jones,  and 
Vandyke  had  decorated,  and  which  Earl  Thomas  had  enriched  with 
spoils  of  the  best  ages,  received  the  best  touches  of  beauty  from  Earl 
Henry's  hand.  He  removed  all  that  obstructed  the  views  to  or  from 
his  palace,  and  threw  Palladio's  theatric  bridge  over  his  river.  The 
present  Earl  has  crowned  the  summit  of  the  hill  with  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  a  handsome  arch  designed  by  Sir 
William  Chambers."  "  King  Charles  I.,"  says  Aubrey,  "  did  love 
Wilton  above  all  places,  and  came  thither  every  summer.  It  was  he 
that  did  put  Philip,  first  Earle  of  Pembroke,  upon  making  the  magnifi- 
cent garden  and  grotto,  and  to  build  that  side  of  the  house  that  fronts 
the  garden,  with  two  stately  pavilions  at  each  end."  Again,  Aubrey 
tells  us  that  "  in  Edward  VI.'s  time,  the  great  house  of  the  Earls  ot 
Pembroke,  at  Wilton,  was  built  with  the  ruins  of  Old  Sarum." 


Fonthill  and  Fonthill  Abbey. 

Near  Hindon,  a  short  distance  from  Salisbury,  the  famous  Alderman 
Bcckford  possessed  a  large  estate  at  Fonthill,  with  a  fine  old  mansion, 
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of  which  we  remember  to  have  seen  a  large  print.  It  possessed  a  col- 
lection of  paintings  of  great  value,  and  costly  furniture,  which  made  it 
a  show-house.  It  was  burnt  down  in  1 755  ;  the  Alderman  was  then  in 
London,  and  on  being  told  of  the  catastrophe,  he  took  out  his  pocket- 
book  and  began  to  write,  when  on  being  asked  what  he  was  doing,  he 
coolly  replied,  "  Only  calculating  the  expense  of  rebuilding  it.  Oh!  I 
have  an  odd  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  a  drawer ;  I  will  build  it  up  again  ; 
it  wont  be  above  a  thousand  pounds  each  to  my  different  children." 
The  mansion  was  rebuilt.  The  alderman  died  in  1770,  leaving  his  only 
son — a  boy,  ten  years  of  age — with  a  million  of  ready  money,  and  a 
revenue  exceeding  100,000/.  Young  Beckford  travelled  and  resided 
abroad  until  his  twenty-second  year,  when  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
romance  of  Vathek,  of  which  he  records : — 

"  Old  Fonthill  had  a  very  ample  loud  echoing  hall— one  of  the  largest 
in  the  kingdom.  Numerous  doors  led  from  it  into  different  parts  ot 
the  house  through  dim,  winding  passages.  It  was  from  that  I  intro- 
duced the  Hall — the  idea  of  the  Hall  of  Eblis  being  generated  by  my 
own.  My  imagination  magnified  and  coloured  it  with  the  Eastern 
character.  All  the  females  in  Vathek  were  poitraits  of  those  in  the 
domestic  establishment  of  old  Fonthill,  their  fancied  good  or  ill  qua- 
lities being  exaggerated  to  suit  my  purpose." 

Mr.  Beckford  returned  to  England  in  1795,  and  occupied  himself 
with  the  embellishment  of  his  house  at  Fonthill.  Meanwhile,  he  had 
studied  ecclesiastical  architecture,  which  induced  him  to  commence 
building  the  third  house  at  Fonthill,  wherein  to  place  a  much  more 
magnificent  collection  of  books,  pictures,  curiosities,  rarities,  bijouterie, 
and  other  products  of  art  and  ingenuity,  in  tiie  new  "  Fonthill  Abbey," 
built  in  a  showy  monastic  style.  Mr.  Beckford  shrouded  his  archi- 
tectural proceedings  in  the  profoundest  mystery  :  he  was  haughty  and 
reserved  :  and  because  some  of  his  neighbours  followed  game  into  his 
grounds,  he  had  a  wall  twelve  feet  high  and  seven  miles  long  built 
round  his  home  estate,  in  order  to  shut  out  the  world.  This  was 
guarded  by  projecting  rails  on  the  top,  in  tlie  manner  o{ che-vniis-de-frise. 
Large  and  strong  double  gates  were  provided  in  this  wall  at  the  different 
roads  of  entrance,  and  at  these  gates  were  stationed  persons  who  had 
strict  orders  not  to  admit  a  stranger. 

The  building  of  "  the  Abbey"  was  a  sort  of  romance.  A  vast  number 
of  mechanics  and  labourers  were  employed  to  advance  the  works  with 
rapidity,  and  a  new  hamlet  was  built  to  accommodate  the  workmen. 
All  around  was  activity  and  energy,  whilst  the  growing  edifice,  as  the 
scaffolding  and  walls  were  raised  above  the  surrounding  trees,  excited 
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the  curiosity  of  the  passing  tourist,  as  well  as  the  villagers.  Mr.  Beck- 
ford  pursued  the  objects  of  his  wishes,  whatever  they  were,  not  coolly 
and  considerately  like  most  other  men,  but  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
passion.  After  the  building  was  commenced,  he  was  so  impatient  to 
get  it  finished,  that  he  kept  regular  relays  of  men  at  work  night  and 
day,  including  Sundays,  supplying  them  libeially  with  ale  and  spirits 
while  they  were  at  work ;  and  when  anything  was  completed  which 
gave  him  particular  pleasure,  adding  an  extra  5/.  or  xo/.  to  be  spent  in 
drink.  The  first  tower,  the  height  of  which  from  the  ground  was  400 
feet,  was  built  of  wood,  in  order  to  see  its  effect ;  this  was  then  taken 
down,  and  the  same  form  put  up  in  wood  covered  with  cement.  This 
fell  down,  and  the  tower  was  built  a  third  time  on  the  same  foundation 
with  brick  and  stone.  Mr.  Beckford  was  making  additions  to  a  small 
summer-house  when  the  idea  of  the  Abbey  occurred  to  him.  He  would 
not  wait  to  remove  the  summer-house  to  make  a  proper  foundation 
for  the  tower,  but  carried  it  up  on  the  walls  already  standing,  and  this 
with  the  worst  description  of  materials  and  workmanship,  while  it  was 
mostly  built  by  men  in  a  state  of  intoxication. 

In  the  winter  of  1800,  in  November  and  December,  nearly  500  men 
were  employed  day  and  night  to  expedite  the  works,  by  torch  and  lamp- 
light, in  time  for  the  reception  of  Lord  Nelson  and  Sir  William  and 
Lady  Hamilton,  who  were  entertained  here  by  Mr.  Beckford  with 
extraordinary  magnificence  on  December  20,  1800.  On  one  occasion, 
while  the  tower  was  building,  an  elevated  part  of  it  caught  fire  and  was 
destroyed ;  the  sight  was  sublime,  and  was  enjoyed  by  Mr.  Beckford. 
This  was  soon  rebuilt.  At  one  period  every  cart  and  waggon  in  the 
district  was  pressed  into  his  service;  at  another,  the  works  at  St. 
George's  Chapel,  Windsor,  were  abandoned,  that  400  men  might  be 
employed  night  and  day  on  Fonthill  Abbey.  These  men  relieved  each 
other  by  regular  watches,  and  during  the  longest  and  darkest  nights  of 
winter  it  was  a  strange  sight  to  see  the  tower  rising  under  their  hands, 
the  trowel  and  the  torch  being  associated  for  that  purpose,  and  their 
capricious  employer  was  fond  of  feasting  his  senses  with  such  displays 
of  almost  superhuman  exertion. 

Mr.  Beckford  led  almost  the  life  of  a  hermit  within  the  walls  of  the 
Fonthill  estate :  here  he  could  luxuriate  within  his  sumptuous  home,  or 
ride  for  miles  on  his  lawns,  and  through  forest  and  mountain  woods, — 
amid  dressed  parterres  of  the  pleasure-garden,  or  the  wild  scenery  0/ 
nature.  A  widower  and  without  any  family  at  home,  Mr.  Beckford 
resided  at  the  Abbey  for  more  than  twenty  years,  ever  active,  and  con- 
stantly occupied  in  reading,  music,  and  the  converse  of  a  choice  circle 
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of  friends,  or  in  directing  workmen  in  the  erection  of  the  Abbey,  which 
had  been  in  progress  since  the  year  1798. 

About  the  year  1822  his  restless  spirit  required  a  change ;  besides 
which  his  fortunes  received  a  shock  from  which  they  never  recovered. 
He  now  purchased  two  houses  in  Lansdowne  Crescent,  Bath,  with  a 
large  tract  of  land  adjoining,  and  removed  hither.  The  property  at 
Fonthill,  the  Abbey,  and  its  gorgeous  contents,  were  to  be  sold.  The 
place  was  made  an  exhibition  of  in  the  summer  of  1822  :  the  price  of 
admission  was  one  guinea  for  each  person,  and  7  200  tickets  were  sold : 
thousands  flocked  to  Fonthill ;  but  at  the  close  of  the  summer,  instead 
of  a  sale  on  the  premises,  the  whole  was  bought  in  one  lot  by  Mr. 
Farquhar,  it  was  understood,  for  the  sum  of  350,00c/. 

In  the  following  year  another  exhibition  was  made  of  Fonthill  and 
its  treasures,  to  which  articles  were  added,  and  the  whole  sold  as 
genuine  property ;  the  tickets  of  admission  were  half  a  guinea  each, 
the  price  of  the  catalogue  i2j.,  and  the  sale  lasted  thirty-seven  days. 

In  December,  1825,  the  tower  at  Fonthill,  which  had  been  hastily 
built  and  not  long  finished,  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  destroying 
the  hall,  the  octagon,  and  other  parts  of  the  buildings.  Mr.  Farquhar, 
with  his  nephew's  family,  had  taken  the  precaution  of  removing  to  the 
northern  wing.  The  tower  was  above  260  feet  high  :  it  had  given  indi- 
cations of  insecurity  for  some  time  ;  the  warning  was  taken,  and  the 
more  valuable  parts  of  the  windows  and  other  articles  were  removed. 
Mr.  Farquhar,  however,  who  then  resided  in  one  angle  of  the  building, 
and  who  was  in  a  very  infirm  state  of  health,  could  not  be  brought  to 
believe  there  was  any  danger.  He  was  wheeled  out  in  his  chair  on  the 
fi-ont  lawn  about  half  an  hour  before  the  tower  fell ;  and  though  he 
had  seen  the  cracks  and  the  deviation  of  the  centre  from  the  perpen- 
dicular, he  treated  the  idea  of  its  coming  down  as  ridiculous.  He  was 
carried  back  to  his  room,  and  the  tower  fell  almost  immediately. 

Mr.  Farquhar  sold  the  estate  about  1825,  and  died  in  the  following 
year.  The  "  Abbey"  was  then  taken  down,  merely  enough  of  its  ruins 
being  left  to  show  where  it  had  stood. 


\ 


Castles  of  Marlborough,  Great  Bedwin,  and 
Trowbridge.  ' 

Marlborough  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  Roman  station,  from  evi- 
dences at  Folly  Farm.  There  was  a  Castle  here  in  the  time  of 
Richard  1.,  which  was  seized  during  his  imprisonment  by  his  brother 
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John ;  but  on  Richard's  return  it  was  reduced  under  the  King's  power. 
A  Parliament  or  assembly  was  held  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the 
laws  enacted  in  which  were  called  the  Statutes  of  Malbridge,  one  of  the 
older  forms  of  the  name,  which  in  Domesday  is  written  Malberge.  The 
site  of  the  Castle  is  covered  by  a  large  house,  which  was  a  seat  of  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset,  and  was  aftcnvards  the  Castle  Inn  :  it  is  now  a 
Clergy  School.  The  mound  of  the  ancient  Castle  keep  is  in  the  garden. 

Great  Bedwin  was  a  place  of  note  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  and 
has  in  its  neighbourhood  an  earthwork  called  Chisbury  Castle,  said  to 
have  been  formed  or  strengthened  by  Cissa,  a  Saxon  chieftain  ;  though 
some  think  Cissa's  fortification  was  on  Castle  Hill,  south  of  the  town, 
where  foundations  of  walls  have  been  discovered. 

Trowbridge  had  a  Castle,  or  some  fortification,  in  the  reign  of 
Stephen,  which  was  garrisoned  by  the  supporters  of  the  Empress  Maud, 
and  taken  by  the  King's  forces.  John  of  Gaunt  either  repaired  this 
Castle,  or  built  another ;  but  it  was  in  ruins  in  Leland's  time,  when  of 
seven  great  towers  there  was  only  a  part  of  two.  The  Castle  stood  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  near  the  river  Were :  there  are  no  remains 
now,  and  the  site  is  built  over. 


Longleat. 

On  the  immediate  confines  of  Somersetshire,  to  the  west  of  War- 
minster, was  built  a  stately  Priory,  the  site  of  which  was  granted  by 
King  Henry  VIII.  to  Sir  John  Horsey  and  Edward,  Earl  of  Hertford, 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Thynne,  ancestor  of  its 
present  possessor,  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  Upon  this  site  Sir  John 
Thynne  laid  the  foundation,  in  January,  1567,  of  the  magnificent 
mansion  of  Longleat,  which,  some  writers  assert,  was  designed  by  the 
celebrated  John  of  Padua ;  from  which  time  the  works  were  carried  on 
during  the  next  twelve  years,  and  completed  by  the  two  succeeding 
owners  of  the  property.  Sir  John  Thynne  married  Christian,  daughter 
of  Sir  Richard  Grcsham,  Knt.,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  sister 
and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  who  built  the  first  Royal  Exchange. 
His  eldest  son.  Sir  John  Thynne,  Knt.,  married  Joan,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  Sir  Rowland  Hayward,  Knt.,  twice  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Longleat  is  in  the  mixed  style  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
principally  Roman ;  and  with  respect  to  magnitude,  grandeur,  and 
variety  of  decoration,  it  has  always  been  regarded  as  the  pride  of  this 
part  of  the  country  ;  it  was  even  said  to  have  been  "  the  first  well-built 
house  in  the  kingdom."    Aubrey  describes  it  "  as  high  as  the  Ban- 
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queting  House  at  Whitehall,  outwardly  adorned  with  Uoric,  Ionic, 
and  Corinthian  pillars."  In  1663,  King  Charles  II.  was  magnificently 
entertained  at  Longleat  by  Sir  James  Thynne.  The  ancient  baronial 
hall,  of  very  elaborately  carved  work,  is  most  appropriately  decorated 
with  armorial  escutcheons,  hunting-pieces,  and  stags'  horns.  The  pic- 
ture-gallery contains  portraits  of  the  Thynnes,  and  other  distinguished 
characters  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  her  successors.  The 
grounds  were  originally  laid  out  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of  ai-tificial 
ornament,  but  have  been  remodelled  by  Brown.  The  whole  domain 
comprises  a  circumference  of  fifteen  miles. 

The  venerable  Dr.  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  passed  much  of 
his  time  in  this  palatial  house,  which  is  a  more  interesting  incident  than 
any  of  the  royal  visits  here.  Ken  was  one  of  the  seven  Bishops  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower  for  refusing  to  read  James's  declaration  in  favour 
of  Romanism  ;  and  he  was  suspended  and  deprived  by  William  III.  for 
refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance.  But  he  found  an  asylum  in 
Lord  Weymouth's  mansion  of  Longleat ;  and  here  he  walked,  and 
read,  and  hymned,  and  prayed,  and  slept,  to  do  the  same  again.  The 
only  property  he  brought  from  Wells  Palace  was  his  library,  part  of 
which  is  to  this  day  preserved  at  Longleat.  In  an  upper  chamber  he 
composed  most  of  his  poems  of  fervid  piety.  He  died  in  171 1,  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year,  and  was  carried  to  his  grave  in  Frome  churchyard 
by  six  of  the  poorest  men  of  the  parish,  and  buried  under  the  eastern 
window  of  the  church,  at  sunrise,  in  reference  to  the   words  of  his 

Morning  Hjmn : 

"Awake,  my  soul,  and  with  the  sun." 

It  has  been  en-oneously  stated  that  there  is  not  a  stone  to  mark  where 
Ken  lies;  whereas  there  is  a  monument  near  the  spot,  probably  erected 
at  the  time  of  his  death  by  the  noble  family  at  Longleat,  where  the 
Bishop  died.  Many  yeai-s  ago  the  sculpture  was  decayed,  and  the  epi- 
taph had  disappeared :  let  us  hope  this  memorial  has  been  restored. 


Lacock  Abbey. 

The  ancient  forest  of  Chippenham  has  long  been  destroyed,  and 
the  Abbeys  of  Stanley  and  Lacock,  within  three  miles  of  the  town, 
are  changed  in  their  appropriation  :  the  former  is  converted  into  a  farm- 
house ;  the  latter  has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Talbot  family,  who 
have  preserved  it,  and  made  it  their  family  seat. 
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The  Nunnery  of  Lacock,  situate  in  a  level  meadow  watered  by  the 
Avon,  has  a  chivalrous  origin  besides  its  holier  history.  It  was  founded 
in  the  year  1232  by  Ela,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  in  her  widowhood,  in 
pious  remembrance  of  her  husband,  William  Longspe  (in  her  right 
Earl  of  Sarum),  who  was  the  eldest  natural  son  of  Henry  II.  by  Fair 
Rosamond.  Ela  was  reared  in  her  childhood  in  princely  state :  her 
lather,  Earl  William,  held  a  place  of  honour  under  Richard  the  Lion- 
hearted,  and  licensed  tournaments,  one  of  the  appointed  fields  for  which 
is  to  this  day  pointed  out  in  front  of  the  site  of  Sarum  Castle.  At  a 
very  early  age  after  the  death  of  her  father,  Ela  was  secretly  taken  into 
Normandy,  and  there  reared  in  close  custody.  An  English  knight, 
William  Talbot,  in  the  garb  of  a  pilgrim,  during  two  years  sought  for 
the  Lady  Ela  ;  in  the  guise  of  a  harper,  or  troubadour,  he  found  the 
rich  heiress,  and  presented  her  to  King  Richard,  who  gave  her  hand  in 
marriage  to  his  brother,  William  Longspe,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  she  being 
then  only  ten  years  old.  The  Earl  was  in  frequent  attendance  upon 
King  John,  and  was  present  at  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta.  After 
the  death  of  John,  the  Earl  returned  to  his  Castle  at  Salisbury,  and 
assisted  in  founding  the  Cathedral.  Here  he  died  in  1226,  it  was 
suspected  by  poison.  Six  years  after,  Ela,  directed  by  visions,  founded 
the  monastery  at  Lacock,  and  in  1 238  took  the  veil  as  abbess  of  her 
own  establishment.  Five  years  before  her  death  she  retired  from 
monastic  life:  she  died  in  1261,  aged  seventy-four,  and  was  buried  in 
the  choir  of  the  monastery.  Aubrey  states  that  she  was  above  a  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  outlived  her  understanding,  which  account  is  dis- 
proved. Of  her  family  we  have  only  space  to  relate  that  her  second 
son  perished  in  battle  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  the  monkish  legend  adds 
that  his  mother,  seated  in  her  abbatial  stall  at  Lacock,  saw,  at  the 
same  moment,  the  mailed  form  of  her  child  admitted  into  heaven, 
suiTounded  by  a  radius  of  glory. 

Lacock  was  surrendered  in  1539 :  the  church  was  then  wholly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  bones  of  the  foundress  and  her  family  scattered  ;  but 
her  epitaph  in  stone  was  preserved,  with  the  cloisters  and  cells  of  the 
nuns,  and  the  ivied  walls.  Lacock  was  sold  in  1544  :  thirty  years  later 
it  was  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  Aubrey  relates  that  "  Dame  Olave, 
a  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  [Henry]  Sherington  of  Lacock,  being  in 
love  with  [John]  Talbot,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
and  her  father  not  consenting  that  she  should  marry  him,  discoursing 
with  him  one  night  from  the  battlements  of  the  Abbey  church,  said  she, 
•  I  will  leap  down  to  you.'  Her  sweetheart  replied  he  would  catch  her 
then,  but  he  did  not  believe  she  would  have  done  it.   She  leapt  downe,* 
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and  the  wind,  which  was  then  high,  came  under  her  coates,  and  did 
something  break  the  fall.  Mr.  Talbot  caught  her  in  his  arms,  but  she 
struck  him  dead.  She  cried  out  for  help,  and  he  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty brought  to  life  again.  Her  father  told  her  that,  since  she  had 
made  such  a  leap,  she  should  e'en  marrie  him." 

We  do  not  find  this  romantic  story  in  the  Rev.  Canon  Bowles's  ex- 
haustive History  of  Lacock ;  but  it  is  thought  to  be  authentic,  and 
an  old  tradition  lingers  about  the  place,  that  "  one  of  the  nuns  jumped 
from  a  gallery  on  the  top  of  a  turret  into  the  amis  of  her  lover."  Mr. 
Britton  notes,  in  Aubrey's  Natural  History  of  Wilts,  the  heroine  of 
the  anecdote,  Olave,  or  Olivia  Sherington  (one  of  the  family  who  bought 
the  Abbey),  married  John  Talbot,  Esq.,  of  Salwarpe,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester,  fourth  in  descent  from  John,  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
She  inherited  the  Lacock  estate  from  her  father,  and  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained the  property  of  the  branch  of  the  family*  now  represented  by 
the  scientific  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  Esq.,  the  discoverer  of  photography, 
to  which  beautiful  science  we  are  indebted  for  some  charming  Talbo- 
types  of  Lacock  Abbey,  whereat  the  discovery  was  matured.  Here  is 
preserved  "  The  Nuns'  Boiler,"  from  the  Abbey  kitchen :  it  was  made 
at  Mechlin  in  the  year  1500,  and  will  contain  sixty-seven  gallons. 


Amesbury  Monastery. 

At  Amesbury,  seven  miles  north  of  Salisbury,  says  Bishop  Tanner, 
"  there  is  said  to  have  been  an  ancient  British  monastery  for  300  monkea, 
founded,  as  some  say,  by  the  famous  Prince  Ambrosius,  who  lived  at 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  and  who  was  therein  buried,  destroyed  by 
that  cruel  Pagan,  Gurmemdus,  who  overran  all  this  country  in  the  sixth 
century.  {Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  lib.  iv.  c.  4.)  The  foundation  is  also 
attributed  to  one  Ambri,  a  monk.  This  Abbey  appears  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  the  Danes,  about  the  time  of  Alfred.  About  the  year  980, 
Alfrida,  or  Ethelfrida,  the  Queen  Dowager  of  the  Saxon  King  Edgar, 
erected  here  a  monastery  for  nuns,  and  commended  it  to  the  patronage 
of  St.  Mary,  and  St.  Melarius  a  Cornish  saint  whose  relics  were 
preserved  here.    Alfrida  is  said  to  have  erected  both  this  and  Wherwell 


•  Sir  John  Talbot,  of  Lacock,  was  the  person  who  received  KInj 
Charles  11.  in  his  arms  upon  his  landing  in  England  at  the  Restoration.  In 
the  Civil  War,  Lacock  Abbey  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Parliamentariao 
Colonel  Pevereux,  September,  164^ 
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monastery,  in  atonement  for  the  minder  of  her  son-in-law,  King 
Edward.  The  house  was  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  continued  an 
independent  monastery  till  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  in  1177.  The  evil 
lives  of  the  Abbess  and  nuns  drew  upon  them  the  royal  displeasure. 

The  Abbess  was  more  particularly  charged  with  immoral  conductt 
insomuch  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  dissolve  the  community  ;  the 
nuns,  about  30  in  number,  were  dispersed  in  other  monasteries.  The 
Abbess  was  allowed  to  go  where  she  chose,  with  a  pension  of  ten 
marks,  and  the  house  was  made  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  of  Fontevrault,  in 
Anjou;  whence  a  Prioress  and  24  nuns  were  brought  and  established 
at  Amesbury.  Elfrida's  nunnery,  notwithstanding  some  changes,  lasted 
till  the  general  Dissolution  of  the  religious  houses.  Eleanor,  commonly 
called  the  Damsel  of  Bretagne,  sole  daughter  of  Geoffrey,  Earl  of 
Bretagne,  and  sister  of  Earl  Arthur,  who  was  imprisoned  in  Bristol 
Castle,  first  by  King  John,  and  afterwards  by  King  Henry  III.,  on 
account  of  her  title  to  the  Grown,  was  buried,  according  to  her  own 
request,  at  Amesbury,  in  1241.  From  this  time  the  nunnery  of  Amesbury 
appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  select  retreats  for  females  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life.  Mary,  the  sixth  daughter  of  King  Edward  I.,  took  the 
religious  habit  in  the  monastery  of  Amesbury  in  1283,  together  with 
thirteen  young  ladies  of  noble  families.  Two  years  after  this,  Eleanor, 
the  Queen  of  Henry  III.  and  the  mother  of  Edward  I.,  herself  took 
the  veil  at  Amesbury,  where  she  died,  and  was  buried  in  1292.  She 
had  previously  given  to  the  monastery  the  estate  of  Chadelsworth,  in 
Berkshire,  to  support  the  state  of  Eleanor,  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  who  had  also  become  a  nun  there.  Amesbury  finally  became 
one  of  the  richest  nunneries  in  England  :  how  long  it  remained  subject 
to  the  monastery  of  Fontevrault  we  are  not  told.  Bishop  Tanner 
says,  it  was  at  length  made  denizen,  and  again  became  an  Abbey. 
Isabella  of  Lancaster,  fourth  daughter  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster, 
granddaughter  to  E.  Crouchback,  son  of  Henry  II,,  was  Prioress  in 
1292.  (Communication  to  A^o/f  J  fl«^(2«mf  J,  2nd  S.,  No.  213.)  Aubrey 
tells  us  that  the  last  Lady  Abbess  of  Amesbury  "  was  140  yeares  old 

when  she  dyed.' ' 

—  ♦ 

Cranbourn  Chase  :  King  John's  Hunting-seat. 

In  the  Chase  of  Cranbourn,  within  a  mile  of  the  county  of  Dorset, 
in  the  parish  of  Tollard  Royal,  Wilts,  is  an  ancient  farm-house,  known 
as  King  John's  Hunting-seat.  Cranbourn  Chase  formerly  extended 
over  no  less  than  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  was  the  80I9 
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property  of  George,  Lord  Rivers.  There  is  an  ancient  custom  kept  ap 
until  our  time — that  on  the  first  Monday  in  September,  the  steward  of 
the  Lord  of  the  Manor  holds  a  Court  in  the  Chase,  and  after  the  Court 
break  up  they  hunt  and  kill  a  brace  of  fat  bucks.  A  writer  in  the 
London  Magazine,  who  was  present  at  the  hunt  in  the  year  1823,  after 
pleasantly  describing  the  opening  of  the  Court,  the  fair  in  the  forest,  the 
assemblage  of  country  lads  and  lasses,  sportsmen,  foot  and  horse,  and 
ladies  on  horseback,  the  buck  breaking  cover,  who  steals  out,  dashes  over 
the  vale,  bounds  up  the  summit  of  an  opposite  hill,  where  he  is  fairly 
surrounded  by  the  hounds  and  his  pursuers,  informs  us  that  the  two 
bucks,  having  been  divided,  are  hung  up ;  and  next  day  the  steward 
presents  the  several  parts  to  gentlemen  who  were  present  at  the  hunt. 
The  hunting-box  is  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  when  King  John  was 
present  there  as  Earl  Moreton :  it  is  now  a  farm-house  ;  the  walls  are  ot 
great  thickness,  and  the  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  and  there  is  a  carved 
oak  chimney-piece  in  one  of  them.  There  is  a  legendary  story  of  the 
Chase,  as  follows: — "Once  upon  a  time,  King  John,  being  equipped  for 
Sunting,  issued  forth  with  the  gay  pageantry  and  state  of  his  day.  There 
were  dames  mounted  upon  high-bred  steeds,  that  were  champing 
and  foaming  on  the  bit,  and  whose  prancing  shook  the  ground  ;  and 
Knights,  whose  plumes  were  dancing  in  the  wind,  while  borne  by  fiery 
chargers,  swift  as  the  deer  they  followed  ;  the  yeomen  dressed  in  green, 
with  girdles  round  their  waists ;  and  to  add  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
scene,  the  morning  was  as  unclouded  as  the  good-humoured  faces  of 
the  party." 

The  King  appeared  overjoyed,  and  during  the  time  all  heads  were 
uncovered  as  he  rode  along,  he  overheard  a  gallant  youth  address  a  laily 
nearly  in  these  words : 

"  We  will,  fair  queen,  up  to  the  mountain's  top, 
And  mark  the  musical  confusion 
Of  hounds  and  echo  in  conjunction." 

The  happy  couple  left  Tollard  Royal  on  horseback.  As  they  took 
leave  of  the  King,  the  moon  was  sinking  below  the  horizon.  The  King 
had  observed  before  they  left — 

"  This  night,  methinks,  is  but  the  daylight  siok: 
It  looks  a  little  paler;  'tis  a  day 
Such  as  the  day  is  when  the  sun  is  hid," 

But  they  rode  on,  too  happy  to  remember  that  the  moon  would  sooa 
leave  them. 

They  were  missing  for  several  days,  until  the  King,  while  himting 
with  his  courtiers,  found  their  lifeless  remains.    It  appeared  that  when 
*♦  C 
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the  moon  descended,  the  faithful  pair  must  have  mistaken  their  road, 
and  had  fallen  into  a  hideous  pit,  where  both  were  killed,  as  likewise 
the  Knig^ht's  horse,  close  beside  them.  The  lady's  horse,  a  dapple  grey, 
was  running  wild  as  the  mountain-deer :  he  was  soon  caught,  and  became 
the  King's,  who  rode  him  as  a  charger. 

King  James  I.  often  hunted  in  Cranbourn  Chase.  In  a  copy  of 
Barker's  Bible,  printed  in  1594,  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  family 
of  the  Cokers  of  Woodcotes,  in  the  Chase,  are  entries  of  the  King's 
visits :  "The  24th  day  of  August,  our  Kinge  James  was  in  Mr.  Butlei-'s 
Walke,  and  found  the  bucke,  and  killed  him  in  Vernedich,  in  Sir  Walter 
Vahen's  walk ;  and  from  thence  came  to  Mr.  Horole's  walk,  and  hunted 
ther,  and  killed  a  buck  under  Hanging  Copes.  And  sometime  after  that, 
and  {s'tc  in  MS.)  came  to  our  Mrs.  Carren-,  and  thcr  dined ;  and  after 
dinner  he  took  his  choch,  and  came  to  the  Quenc  at  Tarande.  Anno  Dni. 
1607."  "  In  our  dayes,"  says  Mr.  Coller,  in  his  Survey,  Cranbome 
gave  the  honourable  title  of  Viscount  unto  Robert  Cicell,  whom  King 
James  for  his  approved  wisdom  created  first  Baron  Cicell  of  Essendon  : 
and  the  year  after,  viz.,  1604,  Viscount  Cran borne  ;  and  1605,  Earle  of 
Sarum  ;  whose  son  William  nowe  enjoys  his  honours  and  this  place, 
where  he  hath  a  convenient  house,  at  which  the  King,  as  often  as  hee 
comes  his  "Westerne  progrese,  resides  some  dayes,  to  take  his  pleasure  of 
hunting  both  in  the  Park  and  Chase." 

In  May,  1828,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  disfranchising 
Cranbourn  Chase;  and  Lord  Rivers's  franchise  thereon,  which  was 
seriously  curtailed  in  1816,  expired  on  the  loth  of  October,  1830. 
The  gradual  destruction  or  removal  of  the  deer  (about  12,000  head) 
was  commenced  by  the  Chase-keepers  shooting  nearly  2000  fawns, 
many  of  which  were  taken  for  sale  to  the  neighbouring  towns  in 
Dorset,  Wilts,  Hants,  &c.,  and  disposed  of  at  the  low  price  of  f^s.  or 
6j.  apiece.  The  Committee  and  other  proprietors  of  lands  who  former 
the  agreement  with  Lord  Rivers,  framed  a  very  judicious  mode  o) 
assessing  the  yearly  payments  to  be  made  to  that  nobleman,  his  heirs. 
&c.,  by  the  several  landowners,  by  which  means  the  uncertain  question 
of  boundary  was  avoided. 

There  is  also  in  Wiltshire,  at  Aldbourne,  near  Marlborough,  a  farm- 
house, supposed  to  have  been  a  hunting-seat  of  King  John.  Aldbourne 
Chase,  an  extensive  waste,  with  a  large  rabbit-warren,  was  fonnerly 
well  wooded  and  stocked  with  deer. 
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Devizes  Castle. 

In  ancient  records  this  place  is  called  Divisx,  De  Vies,  Divisis,  &c. 
The  origin  of  the  name  seems  to  be  a  supposition  that  the  place  was 
divided  by  the  King  and  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  a  spacious  and  strong  fortress  was  erected  here  by  Roger,  the 
wealthy  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  which  his  nephew,  Nigel,  Bishop  of  Ely, 
garrisoned  with  troops  and  prepared  to  defend  until  the  expected 
arrival  of  the  Empress  Maud  ;  but  Stephen  having  besieged  it,  he  de- 
clared that,  in  the  event  of  its  not  surrendering,  he  would  hang  the  son 
of  Bishop  Roger  on  a  gallows  which  he  had  erected  in  front  of  the 
Castle.  On  this  being  made  known  to  Nigel,  he  surrendered  the 
fortress,  together  with  all  the  liishop's  treasures,  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  40,000  marks.  The  Castle  was  afterwards  (1141)  seized  by  Robert 
Fitzherbert,  on  pretence  of  holding  it  for  Maud,  but  on  her  arrival  he 
refused  to  deliver  it  up,  and  was  subsequently  hanged  as  a  traitor  to 
both  parties.  In  1233,  Hubert  de  Burgh  was  confined  in  Devizes 
Castle,  whence  he  escaped  to  the  high  altar  of  the  parish  church,  but 
was  seized  and  reconducted  to  the  fortress.  The  guards  who  took  him 
w(*re  excommunicated,  and  he  himself  was  soon  afterwards  released. 
About  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  Castle  was  dismantled  ; 
the  site  has  been  converted  into  pleasure-grounds. 

Richard  of  Devizes,  a  Benedictine  monk  of  the  twelfth  century,  whff 
wrote  a  Chronicle  of  English  History,  was  a  native  of  this  place.  In 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Devizes  was  celebrated  for  its  market.  A 
large  cross,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  nearly  2000/.,  was  erected,  in 
1815,  in  the  market-place  by  Lord  Sidmouth,  for  many  years  Member 
for  and  Recorder  of  the  borough  :  it  bears  an  inscription  recording  a 
singular  mark  of  divine  vengeance,  by  the  sudden  death  of  a  woman 
detected  in  an  attempt  to  cheat  another,  in  the  yeai"  1 753. 
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Littlecote  House — A  Mysterious  Story. 

Littlccote  House,  a  large,  respectable  and  ancient  mansion  in 
the  midst  of  a  finely-wooded  park,  in  the  valley  of  the  Kennet,  and 
about  four  miles  from  Hungcrford  in  Wiltshire,  is  "renowned,'' 
says  Macaulay,  "  not  more  on  account  of  its  venerable  architecture 
and  furniture,  than  on  account  of  a  horrible  and  mysterious  crime 
which  was  perpetrated  there  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors." 

It  occupies  a  low  situation  at  the  north  side  of  the  park,  which, 
though  broken  and  unequal  in  its  surface,  comprehends  an  area  of 
four  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  watered  by  a  branch  of  the 
river  Kennet,  which  runs  through  the  garden,  and  forms  a  pre- 
serve for  trout.  The  mansion,  built  by  one  of  the  Darell  family — 
the  original  proprietors — in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
has  undergone  alterations  on  many  occasions,  but  still  retains  a 
remarkable  number  of  the  features  of  the  architecture  and  deco- 
rations of  the  period  from  which  it  dates.  It  has  twice  been 
honoured  by  royal  visits.  Once  by  one  from  Charles  II.,  whc  at 
his  coronation  created  Sir  Francis  Pophani,  the  heir  of  Littlecote, 
a  Knight  of  the  Bath  ;  and  again  by  one  from  William  III.,  who 
slept  here  one  night  while  on  his  journey  from  Torbay  to  London. 
The  walls  of  the  great  hall  are  hung  with  ancient  armour — buff 
coats,  massive  helmets,  cross-bows,  old-fashioned  fire-arms  and 
other  warlike  weapons,  together  with  a  pair  of  elk-horns,  measuring 
seven  feet  six  inches  from  tip  to  tip.  A  large  oak  table,  reaching 
nearly  from  one  end  of  the  room  to  the  other,  might  have  feasted 
the  whole  neighbourhood,  and  an  appendage  to  one  end  of  it  made 
it  answer  at  other  times  for  the  old  game  of  shuffle-board.  The 
remainder  of  the  furniture  is  in  a  corresponding  style.  The  picture 
gallery  which  extends  along  the  garden  front  of  the  house,  is 
115ft.  long,  and  contains  many  portraits,  chiefly  in  the  Spanish 
dresses  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  one  of  the  bedchambers,  which 
you  pass  in  going  towards  the  gallery,  is  a  bedstead  with  blue 
furniture,  which  time  has  now  made  dingy  and  threadbare,  and  in 
the  bottom  of  one  of  the  bed-curtains  you  are  shown  a  place  where  a 
small  piece  has  been  cut  out  and  sewn  in  again — a  circumstance 
which  serves  to  identify  the  scene  of  the  following  remarkable 
story : — 

The  horrible  and  mysterious  crime  alluded  to  by  Lord  Macaulay 
ir\  "annexion  with  this  house  was  first  divulged  to  the  general  public 
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In  a  note  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  appended  to  the  5th  canto  of  his 
"  Rokeby."  Since  the  publication  of  that  poem,  however,  the 
whole  subject  has  undergone  re-examination.  The  local  pride  of 
the  members  of  local  archaeological  societies  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  a  story  which  seemed  merely  a  wild  tradition,  and  of 
which  the  possible  fact  and  probable  fiction  were  inextricably 
blended  together.  The  result  of  the  recent  sifting  of  the  whole 
evidence  is  that  the  mysterious  story  of  Littlccote  is  in  its  main  and 
most  prominent  features  strictly  and  incontestably  true.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  story  as  told  in  the  light  of  recent 
investigations. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the  mansion  of 
Littlecote  was  still  in  the  possession  of  its  founders — the  Darells — 
a  midwife  of  high  repute  dwelt  and  practised  her  art  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. This  person  having  returned  fatigued  from  a  profes- 
sional visit  at  a  late  hour  one  night  had  gone  to  rest — only  however 
to  be  disturbed  by  one  who  desired  to  have  her  help.  The  midwife 
pleaded  fatigue,  and  offered  to  send  her  assistant,  but  the  messenger 
was  resolved  to  have  the  principal  only.  She  accordingly  came  down 
stairs,  opened  the  door,  disappeared  into  the  darkness,  and  was 
heard  of  no  more  for  many  hours. 

Where  had  she  been  during  this  long  interval  ?  This  is  a  question 
which  she  alone  was  able  to  answer ;  and  as  we  find  that  her  story 
originally  told  in  the  presence  of  a  magistrate,  detailed  circum- 
stances which  led  to  a  trial,  at  which  it  was  again  repeated,  and 
confirmed  by  a  number  of  curious  facts,  we  shall  give  her  own 
account  of  the  terrible  night's  adventure  : — 

She  stated  that  as  soon  as  she  had  unfastened  the  door  and  partly 
opened  it,  a  hand  was  thrust  in  which  struck  down  the  candle  and 
at  the  same  instant  pulled  her  into  the  road  in  front  of  the  house, 
which  was  detached  from  the  village  or  any  other  dwelling.  The 
person  who  had  used  these  abrupt  means  desired  her  to  tie  a  hand- 
kerchief over  her  head  and  not  wait  for  a  hat,  as  a  lady  of  the  firs 
quality  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in  want  of  immediate  assistance. 
He  then  led  her  to  a  stile  at  a  short  distance,  where  there  was  a 
horse  saddled,  and  with  a  pillion  on  its  back ;  he  desired  her  to 
seat  herself,  and  then  mounting  he  set  off  at  a  brisk  trot.  They  had 
travelled  thus  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  when  the  woman, 
alarmed  at  the  distance,  the  darkness,  the  hurry  and  mystery  of 
the  whole  matter,  expressed  great  fear.  Her  conductor  assured  her 
that  no  harm  should  happen  to  her,  and  that  she  should  be  wcl 
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paid ;  but  that  they  had  still  further  to  go.  The  horseman  had 
frequently  to  dismount  to  open  gates,  and  the  midwife  was  certain 
that  they  had  crossed  ploughed  and  corn  fields  ;  for  though  it  was 
quite  dark  the  woman  discovered  that  they  had  quitted  the  high 
road  about  two  miles  from  her  own  house  :  she  also  said  they 
crossed  a  river  twice.  After  travelling  for  an  hour  and  a  half  they 
entered  a  paved  court  or  yard,  on  the  stones  of  which  the  horse's 
hoofs  resounded.  Her  conductor  now  lifted  her  off  her  horse, 
conducted  her  through  a  long,  narrow,  and  dark  passage  into  the 
house,  and  then  thus  addressed  her  : — "  You  must  now  suffer  me 
to  put  this  cap  and  bandage  over  your  eyes,  which  will  allow  you 
to  speak  and  breathe  but  not  to  see ;  keep  up  your  presence  of 
mind,  it  will  be  wanted — no  harm  will  happen  to  you."  Then 
having  conducted  her  into  a  chamber,  he  continued — "  Now  you 
are  in  a  room  with  a  lady  in  labour,  perform  your  office  well  and 
you  shall  be  amply  rewarded  ;  but  if  you  attempt  to  remove  the 
bandage  from  your  eyes,  take  the  reward  of  your  rashness." 

According  to  her  account,  horror  and  dread  had  now  so  be- 
numbed her  faculties  that  for  a  time  she  was  incapable  of  action. 
In  a  short  time,  however,  a  male  child  was  born  and  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  aged  female  servant.  Her  impression  with  respect 
to  the  mother  of  the  child  was  that  she  was  a  very  young  lady ;  but 
she  dared  not  ask  questions  or  even  speak  a  word.  As  soon  as  the 
crisis  was  over  the  woman  received  a  glass  of  wine  and  was  told  to 
prepare  to  return  home  by  another  road  which  was  not  so  near  but 
was  free  from  gates  or  stiles.  Desirous  of  collecting  her  thoughts, 
she  begged  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  an  aiTn-chair  while  her  horse 
was  being  got  ready.  Whilst  resting  she  pretended  to  fall  asleep  ; 
but  was  busy  all  the  lime  making  those  reflections  which  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  legal  inquiry  that  afterwards  took  place.  Undis- 
covered and  unsuspected,  she  contrived  to  cut  off  a  small  piece  of 
the  bed-curtain.  This  circumstance,  added  to  others  of  a  local 
nature,  was  supposed  sufficient  evidence  to  fix  the  transaction  as 
having  happened  at  Littlecote,  then  possessed  by  William  Darcll, 
commonly  called  "Wild  Darell"  from  the  reckless,  wicked  life  he 
led.  In  the  course  of  her  evidence  the  midwife  declared  she  per- 
ceived an  uncommon  smell  of  burning,  which  followed  them  through 
all  the  avenues  of  the  house  to  the  courtyard  where  she  remounted 
the  horse.  The  guide  on  parting  with  her  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifty  yards  from  her  own  door,  made  her  swear  to  observe  secrecy, 
and  put  a  purse  containing  twenty-five  guineas    into  her  hand. 
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He  also  now  for  the  first  time  removed  the  bandage  from  her 
eyes. 

Up  to  this  point  there  is  some  contradiction  in  the  different 
versions  of  the  legend.  Scott  says  that  the  bandage  was  first  put 
over  the  woman's  eyes  on  her  first  leaving  her  own  house  that  she 
might  be  unable  to  tell  which  way  she  travelled  ;  and  that  when  she 
was  brought  to  the  house  and  led  into  the  bedchamber  the  bandage 
was  removed,  and  she  found  herself  in  a  sumptuously  furnished 
room.  Besides  the  lady  in  labour  there  was  a  man  of  a  "  haughty 
and  ferocious"  aspect  in  the  room.  As  soon  as  the  child  was  born, 
continues  Scott,  he  demanded  the  midwife  to  give  it  him,  and 
snatching  it  from  her,  he  hurried  across  the  room  and  threw  it  on 
the  back  of  the  fire  that  was  blazing  in  the  chimney.  The  child, 
however,  was  strong,  and  by  its  struggles  rolled  itself  out  upon  the 
hearth,  when  the  ruffian  again  seized  it  with  fury,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  intercession  of  the  midwife  and  the  more  piteous  entreaties  of 
the  mother,  thrust  it  under  the  grate,  and  raking  the  live  coals 
upon  it  soon  put  an  end  to  its  life. 

After  the  return  of  the  midwife  to  her  own  home  all  accounts  of 
this  story  agree  in  the  main.  In  the  morning  the  woman  was  so 
much  agitated  that  she  went  to  a  magistrate  and  made  a  deposition 
of  all  she  knew.  Two  circumstances  afforded  hope  of  detecting 
the  house  in  which  the  crime  had  been  committed—  one  was  the 
clipping  of  the  curtain,  the  other  was  that  in  descending  the  stair- 
case she  had  counted  the  steps.  Suspicion  fell  on  Darcll,  whose 
house  was  examined  and  identified  by  the  midwife.  "  Darell  was 
tried  for  murder  at  Salisbury,"  says  Scott,  "  but  by  corrupting  his 
judge  (Sir  John  Popham,  afterwards  proprietor  of  Littlecote,  which, 
according  to  Aubrey,  Darcll  gave  to  him  as  a  bribe)  he  escaped  the 
sentence  of  the  law — only  to  die  a  violent  death  shortly  after  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse." 

Some  few  years  ago  (sec  Wills  Archccological  Mai^aziin', 
vols.  i. — X.)  an  attempt  was  made  to  disprove  the  whole  story  from 
beginning  to  end  as  connected  with  Littlecote,  chiefly  on  the 
grounds  that,  after  every  inquiry  possible,  no  record  of  any  trial 
could  be  found  ;  that  from  various  existing  state  papers  Darcll 
appeared  to  have  held  his  position  as  a  gentleman  and  magistrate, 
and  had  no  apparent  blot  on  his  character  ;  that  Sir  John  Popham 
was  not  created  a  judge  at  all  until  three  years  after  Darell's  death, 
which  took  place  quietly  in  his  own  bed  at  Littlecote  in  1589,  and 
that  legends  of  a  similar  kind  could  be  produced,  connected  with 
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other  old  houses  both  in  this  and  other  counties.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  inquiry  brought  to  light  some  evidence  of  a  very  extra- 
ordinary kind,  which  makes  it  no  longer  doubtful  that  the  story  is, 
in  the  main  facts  of  it,  correct.  This  evidence  consists  of  the  actual 
statement  in  writing  by  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Bridges,  of  Great 
Shefford,  in  Berks  (about  seven  miles  off),  who  took  down  the  depo- 
sition of  the  midwife  on  her  deathbed.  Her  name,  it  appears,  was 
Mrs.  Barnes,  of  Shefford.  She  does  not  say  that  she  was  blind- 
folded, but  that  having  been  decoyed  by  a  fictitious  message  pre- 
tending to  come  from  Lady  Knyvett,  of  Charlton  House,  she  found 
herself,  after  being  on  horseback  several  hours  in  the  night,  at 
another  house.  The  lady  she  had  to  attend  to  was  masked.  She 
does  not  say  what  house  this  was,  and  seems  not  to  have  known- 
Her  deposition  gives  the  fullest  particulars  of  the  atrocity  com- 
mitted, but  still  fails  to  identify  Littlecote  as  the  house  and  Will 
Darell  as  the  gentleman.  The  case  seemed,  therefore,  likely  to 
continue  one  not  proved,  but  only  of  very  strong  suspicion.  The 
subsequent  discovery,  however,  at  Longleat,  by  the  Rev.  Canon 
Jackson,  of  Leigh  Delamere,  of  another  original  document  has  set 
the  matter  at  rest.  Sir  John  Thynne,  of  Longleat,  had  in  his  esta- 
blishment a  Mr.  Bonham,  whose  sister  was  the  mistress  of  W. 
Darell,  and  living  at  Littlecote.  The  letter  is  from  Sir  H.  Knyvett, 
of  Charlton,  to  Sir  John  Thynne,  desiring  "  that  Mr.  Bonham  will 
inquire  of  his  sister  touching  her  usage  at  Will  Darell's,  the  birth 
of  her  children,  how  many  there  were,  and  what  became  of  them  ; 
for  that  the  report  of  the  murder  of  one  of  them  was  increasing 
foully,  and  will  touch  Will  Darell  to  the  quick."  This  letter  is  dated 
2nd  January,  1578-9.  How  Darell  escaped  does  not  appear,  but  it 
is  certain  that  in  1586  he  sold  the  reversion  of  his  Littlecote  estate 
to  Sir  John  Popham,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  1589,  and  in 
whose  descendants  it  still  continues.  All  these  facts,  together  with 
many  details  for  which  space  cannot  be  afforded  here,  will  be  found 
in  the  eighth  and  in  earlier  volumes  of  the  Wiltshire  Archceotogical 
Magazine. 


Draycot  House. — The  Legend  of  the  White  Hand. 

This  ancient  mansion,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of 
Chippenham,  derived  its  distinguishing  appellation  of  Draycot- 
Ceme  from  a  family  to  whom  it  belonged  as  early  as  the  thirteenth 
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century.  Henry  de  Cerne,  Knight,  Lord  of  Draicot,  was  witness 
to  an  ancient  deed  preserved  by  Aubrey,  relative  to  the  gift  of  land 
at  Langelegh  to  the  Abbey  of  Glastonbury.  From  the  Cernes 
Draycot  passed  by  marriage  to  the  family  of  Wayte ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  Sir  Thomas  Long  of  Wraxhall  became  pro- 
prietor in  right  of  his  mother,  Margaret,  heiress  of  the  family  of 
Wayte.  He  married  Margery,  daughter  of  Sir  George  Darell  of 
Littlecote,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons.  Of  these  Henry,  the 
eldest,greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Therouenne,  and 
was  knighted  for  his  gallantry  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  likewisf 
granted  him  a  new  crest — "  A  lion's  head  erased,  crowned,  with  a 
man's  hand  in  the  mouth."  His  grandson,  Walter  Long,  had  two 
wives — the  second  of  whom  was  Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Thynne,  of  Longleat. 

The  manor  of  Draycot  is  a  large  irregular  building,  with  a  park 
of  considerable  extent,  and  pleasure  grounds  attached  to  it.  The 
house  contains  many  objects  of  interest,  as  paintings,  Sevres  china, 
curious  fire-dogs  and  candelabra  presented  to  the  Longs  by 
Charles  II.  after  the  restoration.  The  park,  richly  studded  with 
ancient  oaks,  crowns  a  hill  commanding  an  extensive  prospect,  and 
is  esteemed  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  Wiltshire. 

The  following  legend  of  Draycot,  one  of  the  most  singular  in 
the  whole  range  of  English  legends,  is  abridged  from  Sir  J.  Bernard 
Burke's  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  Episodes  in  Ancestral 
Story,"  Sir  Bernard  introduces  his  story  with  a  few  words  to  the 
effect  that  the  marvels  of  real  life  are  more  startling  than  those  of 
the  pages  of  fiction,  and  this  reflection  "  may  serve,"  he  says,  "  to 
qualify  the  disbelief  of  our  readers,  should  any  happen  to  suppose 
that  we  have  drawn  upon  our  imagination  for  the  facts,  as  well  as 
the  colouring,  of  this  episode  in  domestic  historj' — a  supposition 
that,  we  can  assure  them,  would  be  altogether  erroneous.  And 
singular  as  this  story  may  seem,"  continues  Burke,  "  no  small  portion 
of  it  is  upon  record  as  a  thing  not  to  be  questioned  ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  believe  in  supernatural  agency  to  give  all  parties  credit 
for  having  faithfully  narrated  their  impressions."  We  have  already 
said  that  Walter  Long  of  Draycot  had  two  wives — the  second  being 
Catherine,  daughter  of  Sir  John  Thynne,  of  Longleat.  Six  weeks 
after  their  marriage  the  happy  couple  returned  for  the  first  time  to 
the  halls  of  Draycot.  The  day  of  their  return  was  a  great  occasion 
for  the  villagers.  Revelry  after  the  approved  old  English  fashion 
prevailed,  and  all  were  happy — save  one.    This  sole  exceptional 
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person  was  no  other  than  John,  the  heir  of  the  houses  of  Draycot 
ind  Wraxhall,  son  of  the  man  who  was  that  day  a  happy  bride- 
groom— if  of  somewhat  mature  years — and  of  that  lady  now  in  her 
grave,  and  whose  place  a  girl  and  a  straugcr  had  come  to  fill. 
John  Long,  though  himself  of  that  disposition  which  joins  in  fes- 
tivities with  even  reckless  enthusiasm,  was  silent,  sad  and  solitary 
on  the  morning  ot  the  "Welcome  Home"  of  his  father  and  his 
step-mother. 

John  Long  was  simple  and  candid  in  disposition,  while  at  the 
same  time  his  affections  were  warm  and  generous.  He  never 
suspected  man  or  woman.  He  never  took  the  trouble  to  consider 
the  motives  of  others,  or  to  estimate  the  weight  that  interest  might 
represent  in  an  action  apparently  spontaneous  and  cordial.  Lady 
Catherine,  his  father's  wife,  and  her  brother,  whom  Sir  J.  13.  Burke 
names  Sir  Egrcmont,  had  thought  it  worth  while  to  study  the 
character  of  the  simple  and  confiding  young  Master  of  Draycot 
with  some  attention.  They  had  the  same  object  in  so  doing,  and 
results  too  important  almost  to  be  estimated  hung  upon  the  success 
with  which  they  did  understand  the  youth.  They  had  hardly  been 
upon  the  scene  at  Draycot  for  more  than  a  few  days  when,  from 
servants  and  others,  they  were  informed  that  the  Master  was  never 
far  off  when  there  was  a  cheerful  parly  over  the  wine  bottle,  or  a 
freely-spend-freely-win  group  around  the  dice-box.  The  knowledge 
ascertained,  their  course  of  conduct  was  already  arrived  at.  Young 
Long,  the  heir  of  all  his  father's  property — the  obstruction  in  the 
way  of  whatever  children  might  come  by  the  second  marriage — 
must  be  ruined,  or,  at  least,  so  disgraced  as  to  provoke  his  falh^jr 
to  disinherit  him. 

The  means  of  ani\ing  at  this  end. readily  presented  themselves. 
John's  father,  Sir  Walter,  a  man  of  grave  and  unrelenting  character, 
who  had  already  frequently  had  occasion  to  visit  his  son's  pecca- 
dilloes heavily  upon  his  head,  was,  neither  from  principle  nor  from 
interest,  at  all  given  to  lavish  pocket-money  upon  the  young  squire. 
His  parsimony  was  his  son's  enemies'  opportunity.  They  stuffed 
young  Long's  pockets  with  gold,  encouraged  him  to  take  life  easily 
and  freely,  merely  smiled  when  in  his  presence  they  heard  of  his 
excesses,  but  took  good  care  that  all  these  excesses  were  magnified 
into  heinous  crimes  by  themselves,  and  so  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  lad's  father.  This  old  gentleman,  influenced  on  the  one  hand  by 
the  wiles  of  his  charming  wife,  on  the  other  by  the  deeper  wiles  of 
his  brother-in-law,  agreed  to  make  out  a  will,  disinheriting  his  sou 
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by  his  first  wife,  and  settling  all  his  possessions  on  his  second  wife 
and  her  relations. 

Meantime  Sir  Walter  Long  had  declined  in  health,  was,  in  fact, 
on  the  brink  of  death.  Without  any  genuine  sympathy  with  his  son 
at  any  part  of  his  career,  he  had  now  been  alienated  from  him  in 
all  things  for  a  considerable  time.  He  deemed  it  a  sin  to  make  any 
provision  for  one  who  would  spend  all  his  possessions  in  drinking 
and  gambling.  It  was  then  with  alacrity  that,  when  Sir  Egremont 
Thynne,  of  Longleat,  drew  up  a  draft  will  and  set  it  before  him,  he 
approved  of  it  and  ordered  it  to  be  copied.  It  was  accordingly  given 
to  a  clerk  to  engross  fairly. 

The  work  of  engrossing  demands  a  clear,  bright  light.  Any 
shadow  intervening  between  the  light  and  the  parchment  would  be 
sure  to  interrupt  operations.  Such  an  interruption  the  clerk  was 
suddenly  subjected  to,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  beheld  a  white  hand 
— a  lady's  delicate  white  hand — so  placed  between  the  light  and  the 
deed  as  to  obscure  the  spot  upon  which  he  was  engaged.  The  un- 
accountable hand,  however,  was  gone  almost  as  soon  as  noticed. 
The  clerk  paused  for  a  moment  and  pondered  ;  but  concluding  that 
he  had  been  deceived  by  some  delusion  of  his  own  brain,  prepared 
to  go  on  with  the  work  as  before. 

He  had  now  come  to  the  worst  clause  in  the  whole  deed — the 
clause  which  disinherited  poor  John  Long,  and  which  was  rendered 
yet  more  atrocious  by  the  slanders  which  it  pleaded  in  its  own  justifi- 
cation— and  was  rapidly  travelling  over  this  black  indictment,  when 
again  the  same  visionary  hand  was  thrust  forth  between  the  light 
and  the  parchment  ! 

Uttering  a  yell  of  horror,  the  clerk  nished  from  the  room,  woke 
up  Sir  Egremont  from  his  midnight  slumbers,  and  told  him  his 
story,  adding  that  the  spectre  hand  was  no  other  than  the  late  Lady 
Long's,  who  leaving  for  a  moment  her  avocations  in  the  other  world, 
had  visited  this  one  to  put  a  stop  to  those  machinations  that  were 
to  result  in  the  ruin  of  her  son. 

The  deed  was  engrossed  by  another  clerk,  however,  and  duly 
signed  and  sealed.  The  son  was  with  all  due  form  disinherited, 
and  Sir  William  dying  soon  afterwards,  left  his  great  fortune  to  the 
alien  and  the  stranger. 

Yet  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  white  hand  was  not  with- 
out its  results.  The  clerk's  ghostly  tale  soon  got  abroad,  and  his 
story  becoming  a  matter  of  universal  conversation,  a  number  of 
friends  rose  up  to  aid  the  disinherited  heir,  who  might  otherwise 
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have  forgotten  him.  The  trustees  of  the  late  Lady  Long  arrested 
the  old  knight's  corpse  at  the  church  door ;  her  nearest  relations 
commenced  a  suit  against  the  intended  heir ;  and  the  result  was  a 
compromise  between  the  parties — John  Long  taking  possession  of 
Wraxhall,  while  his  half-brother  was  allowed  to  retain  Draycot. 
Hence  the  division  of  the  two  estates,  which  we  find  at  the  present  day. 
John  Long,  the  disinherited  son,  married  subsequently  Anne, 
daughter  of  Sir  William  Eyre,  of  Chaldficld,  and  left  issue,  which 
is  now  extinct  in  the  male  line.  His  half-brother,  to  whom  Uraycot 
fell,  became  Sir  Walter  Long,  knight,  and  represented  Wiltshire 
in  Parliament.  From  him  directly  descended  the  late  Sir  James 
Tylney  Long,  of  Wraxhall  and  Draycot,  the  last  known  male  repre- 
sentative of  the  Longs  of  Wraxhall  and  Draycot.  He  died  in  early 
youth,  14th  of  September,  1805,  when  his  extensive  estates  devolved 
on  his  sister  Catherine,  wife  of  the  Hon.  William  Wellesley  Pole. 
This  lady's  fortune,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage,  is  said  to  have  ex- 
ceeded 80,000/.  a  year ! 


Avebury,  Stonehenge,  and  Silbury  Hill. 

In  1869,  the  history  of  these  celebrated  remains  received  very 
interesting  illustration,  in  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  Hall  to 
the  Athcnaum,  which  we  quote  here,  as  it  affords  a  special  view 
intelligible  to  those  who  are  at  all  acquainted  with  them  : — "  Those 
centres  of  interest,  Avebury  and  Stonehenge,  serve  to  make  the 
district  in  which  they  stand  a  very  shrine  for  the  antiquary  ; 
and,  as  investigated  by  me  for  the  first  time,  a  most  gratifying 
treat,  i.  As  to  the  names  :  1  would  suggest  that  the  v  in  Avebury 
is  a  u,  and  should  be  read  as  'Au,'  quasi  Auld-bury — i.e.  'old 
burrow ' ;  barrows  here  are  called  burrows,  and  the  terminal 
'borough'  in  English  names  has  been  held  by  antiquaries  to  indi- 
cate  remote  antiquity.  Here,  however,  we  have  a  village  old,  as  a 
residence,  among  boroughs — older,  for  instance,  than  'MAxlboroiii^h, 
Wood/jorouj^/i,  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  word 
Stonehenge  has  been  frequently  explained  ;  it  refers  to  the  raised 
stones,  heiigc,  from  A.S.  Jwn,  Jteii,gc/ieiigon,  '  to  hang.'  Here  we  find 
massive  uprights,  with  huge  imposts  hung  or  supported  upon  them. 
Henry  of  Huntingdon  says,  '  Stones  of  wonderful  magnitude  are 
raised  in  the  manner  of  doors,so  that  they  seem  like  doors  placed  ever 
doors.'    This  feature  is  no  longer  apparent,  but  the  fallen  stones 
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■how  clearly  this  was  the  case  at  one  time :  the  wonder  being  that 
such  immense  blocks  should  be  so  raised— a  feeling  that  has  descended 
with  the  name  that  recorded  the  fact. 

"  2.  The  first  position  I  wish  to  lay  down  is,  that  there  is  one  great 
marked  distinction  between  Avebury  and  Stonehenge — viz.,  that  while 
the  latter  gives  in  its  structure  indisputable  proof  of  design,  by  the 
removal,  shaping,  elevation,  and  superimposition  of  the  stones,  the 
former  was  not  so  formed  by  man  ;  but  that  the  stones  at  Avebury 
are  still  in  situ — />.,  in  their  rough,  unhewn,  natural  state,  as  placed 
there  by  Dame  Nature  herself,  and  that  man  has  since  located  himself 
there  and  entrenched  the  spot  for  habitation. 

"  3.  It  must,  I  think,  be  conceded  that  Avebury  is  the  older,  probably 
very  much  the  older,  place  of  the  two.  Stonehenge  has  no  name  as  a 
habitation,  but  it  adjoins  Amesbury,  an  old  town,  whose  name,  how- 
ever, dates  from  subsequently  to  the  Christian  era ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  posterior  to  Avebury,  the  name  of  whose  founder  is  lost  in 
the  mists  of  ages.  The  Avebury  stones  are  unhewn  ;  this  must  be  held 
to  prove  great  antiquity.  It  is  clearly  understood  that  the  Romans 
introduced  the  art  of  working  in  stone — an  art  lost  to  us  by  the  with- 
drawal of  their  legions  and  the  consequent  invasion  of  Saxon  barbarians, 
but  restored  by  Norman  influence  under  the  later  Saxon  kings.  With 
this  fact  before  us,  I  should  hesitate  to  believe  there  had  been  a  previous 
introduction  of  this  art  from  other  than  Roman  sources,  and  also  a 
previous  loss  of  it.  I  am,  therefore,  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
Stonehenge  is  a  work  of  post-Roman  time.  The  labour  of  collecting 
and  transporting  these  huge  masses  must  have  been  great,  but  nothing 
as  compared  to  the  fitting  and  fixing  of  them,  which  is  very  complex. 
Each  upright  has  been  reduced  into  the  shape  of  a  round  tenon  at  top, 
to  match  with  a  round  mortice-hole  in  the  impost ;  besides  which, 
the  lower  end  of  each  upriglit  has  been  worked  with  a  lateral  projection 
to  bite  the  earth  underground,  like  an  ordinary  post  for  a  wooden 
gate;  then,  being  placed  in  a  prepared  hole,  the  cavity  has  been  filled 
in  with  rubble.  Further,  all  the  imposts  round  the  outer  circle,  when 
complete,  fitted  closely  together,  each  one  beingjointed  or  grooved  into 
its  neighbour  by  the  process  called  match  lining ;  the  rough,  weather- 
worn outline  of  this  dovetailing  may  still  be  perceived.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  rude  Celts  whom  Cassar  found  here  could  have  done  this ; 
they  may  have  chipped  flints  and  rounded  celts,  but  if  they  could  have 
dealt  thus  with  huge  blocks  of  stone,  they  would  have  had  stone  habi- 
tations, for  the  material  is  plentiful ;  but  Caesar  saw  none  such. 

"  4.  Stonehenge  is  therefore  clearly  within  the  historical  era,  and,  as  I 
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think,  was  erected  for  a  Memorial,  the  object  being  to  produce  a  con- 
spicuous mark  in  the  landscape,  at  a  particular  spot.  The  first  we 
know  of  it  is  quoted  from  Neiinius,  in  the  F.uhgium  Britannia,  who, 
though  sufficiently  fabuloas  in  other  things,  ascribes  Stonehenge  to  the 
fifth  century  a.d.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  who  wrote  tiiree  or  four 
hundred  years  later,  partly  confirms  this  conjecture.  Moreover,  when 
Viliiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  excavated  the  area  in  1620,  he  brought 
to  light  some  Roman  remains. 

"5.  Viewing  Stonehenge  as  comparatively  modern,  I  consider  Avc- 
bury  is  greatly  older,  and  that  its  existence  has  most  probably  sug- 
gested the  idea  that  we  see  earned  out  at  Stouelienge.  The  latter  has 
now  about  95  blocks  left ;  Avebury,  so  far  as  I  could  ascertain,  only 
25,  and  has  no  evidence  of  the  use  of  imposts. 

"  Although  Stonehenge  is  mentioned  so  frequently  and  so  copiously 
by  our  early  chroniclers,  history  is  silent  as  to  Avebury.  The  antiquary, 
Aubrey,  is  the  first  writer  who  describes  it.  In  1648  he  found  63 
stones;  Stukeley,  in  1743,  describes  29.  The  imagination  that  can 
magnify  this  trivial  quantity  into  650,  without  any  evidence  whatever, 
is  bold,  but  dangerous.  I  decline  to  believe  in  circles  or  avenues.  The 
whole  district  teems  with  these  stones.  Take  an  area  of  four  or  five 
miles,  and  we  may  count  them  by  thousands ;  but  there  is  no  proof 
that  any  vast  quantity  was  ever  concentrated  at  Avebury.  As  they 
a  -e  now  found,  they  were  evidently  dispersed  or  deposited  by  a  natural 
process.  The  line  may  be  traced  southward,  from  Marlborough 
Downs-,  along  a  sloping  valley  which  crosses  the  regular  coach-road 
about  Fyfield.  Down  the  Lockridge,  towards  Alton,  there  they  lie — 
called  grey  wethers  at  one  place,  large  stones  at  other  places.  At 
Linchet's,  othenvise  Clatford  Bottom,  we  have  the  Devil's  Den:  a 
cromlech,  apparently.  They  have  been  forced  along  this  route  by  the 
agency  of  water  or  ice,  and  appear  to  consist  of  primary  rock  and  a 
soft  oolitic  sandstone  that  crumbles  into  dust.  Finding  them  so  freely 
scattered  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  I  infer  that  those  found  at 
Avebury  have  been  lodged  there  as  a  freak  of  Nature.  Accordingly,  I 
look  upon  devil's  dens,  serpent  avenues,  charmed  circles,  and  high 
altars  as  just  so  many  myths.  That  Avebury  was  entrenched  at  an 
early  period,  and  inhabited  by  primitive  Britons,  seems  very  clear. 
Their  rude  imaginations  may  have  prompted  them,  from  lack  of  know- 
ledge, to  venerate — yea,  to  worship — these  huge  fantastic  blocks, 
weather-worn  into  all  sorts  of  queer  shapes,  placed  there  by  a  pow  cr 
which  they  could  not  divine,  and  thus  found  in  posseis'on  of  tiic  land 
before  thet.isclves." 
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The  soil  of  Abury  rendered  the  gieat  Druidical  temple  an  incum- 
brance upon  its  fertility.  For  two  centuries  we  can  trace  the*cc)urse  of 
its  destruction.  Gibson  describes  it  as  '  a  monument  more  considerable 
in  itself  than  known  to  the  world.  For  a  village  of  the  same  name 
being  built  within  the  circumference  of  it,  and,  by  the  way,  out  of  its 
stones  too,  what  by  gardens,  orchards,  enclosures,  and  the  like,  the  pros- 
pect is  so  inteiTupted  that  it  is  very  hai  d  to  discover  the  form  of  it. 
It  is  environed  by  an  extraordinary  vallum,  or  rampire,  as  great  and  as 
high  as  that  at  Winchester;  and  within  it  is  a  grafF  (ditch  or  moat)  of 
a  depth  and  breadth  proportionable The  grafF  hath  been  sur- 
rounded all  along  the  edge  of  it  with  large  stones  pitched  on  end, 
most  of  which  are  now  taken  away ;  but  some  marks  remaining  give 
liberty  for  a  conjecture  that  they  stood  quite  round.'  In  Aubrey's 
time  sixty-three  stones,  which  he  describes,  were  standing  within  the 
entrenched  enclosure.  In  Dr.  Stukeley's  time,  when  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  for  the  purposes  of  building  was  going  on  so  rapidly,  still 
forty-four  of  the  stones  of  the  great  outward  circle  were  left,  and  many 
of  the  pillars  of  the  great  avenue :  and  a  great  cromlech  was  in  being, 
the  upper  stone  of  which  he  himself  saw  broken  and  carried  away,  the 
fragments  of  it  alone  making  no  less  than  twenty  cartloads."  In  1812, 
according  to  Sir  Richard  Hoare,  only  seventeen  of  the  stones  remained 
within  thegreat  inclosure.  Their  number  has  since  been  further  reduced. 

It  must  have  been  a  proud  day  for  John  Aubrey,  when  he  attended 
Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  on  their  visit  to  Abury,  or  Anbury, 
which  the  King  had  been  told  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society  in 
1663,  soon  after  its  formation,  as  much  excelled  Stonehenge  as  a 
cathedral  does  a  parish  church.  In  leaving  Abury,  the  King  "  cast  his 
eie  on  Silbury  Hill,  about  a  mile  off,"  and  with  the  Duke  of  York,  Dr. 
Charlton,  and  Aubrey,  he  walked  up  to  the  top  of  it.  Dr.  Stukeley, 
in  his  account  of  Abury,  published  in  1743,  probably  refers  to  another 
royal  visit,  when  he  notes;  "Some  old  people  remember  Charles  the 
Second,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Duke  of  Monmouth,  riding  up  Silbury 
Hill." 

We  subjoin  a  few  of  the  more  striking  and  generally  received  opinions 
upon  the  origin  of  Avebury  and  Stonehenge ; — "  The  temples  in  which 
the  Britons  worshipped  their  deities  were  composed  of  large  rough  stones, 
disposed  in  circles;  for  they  had  not  sufficient  skill  to  execute  any  finished 
edifices.  Some  of  these  circles  are  yet  existing:  such  is  Stonehenge, 
near  Salisbury :  the  huge  masses  of  rock  may  still  be  seen  there,  grey 
with  age;  and  the  structure  is  yet  sufTicicntly  perfect  to  enable  us  '.) 
understand  how  the  whole  pile  was  anciently  arranged.     Stonehciit,;' 
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possesses  a  stern  and  savage  magnificence.  The  masses  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  so  large,  that  the  structure  seems  to  have  been  raised  by 
more  than  human  power.  Hence,  Choirganer  (the  '  Giants'  Dance,'  the 
British  name  of  Stonehenge)  was  fabled  to  have  been  built  by  giants, 
or  otherwise  constructed  by  magic  art ;  and  the  tradition  that  Merlin, 
the  magician,  brought  the  stones  from  Ireland,  is  felt  to  be  a  poetical 
homage  to  the  greatness  of  the  work.  All  around  you  in  the  plain  you 
will  see  mounds  of  earth,  or  '  /MWM/i,' beneath  which  the  Britons  buried 
their  dead.  Antiquaries  have  sometimes  opened  these  mounds,  and 
there  they  have  discovered  vases,  containing  the  ashes  and  the  bo.ies  of 
the  primaeval  Britons,  together  with  their  swords  and  hatchets,  and 
aiTow  heads  of  flint  or  of  bronze,  and  beads  of  glass  and  amber ;  for 
the  Britons  probably  believed  that  the  dead  yet  delighted  in  those 
things  which  had  pleased  them  when  they  were  alive,  and  that 
the  disembodied  spirit  retained  the  inclination  and  affections  of 
mortality." — Palgrave's  History  of  England. 

The  investigations  of  the  nature  of  the  stones  employed  in  these 
wonderful  monuments  present  some  curious  points,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  specimens : — 

Mr.  Cunnington,  quoted  in  the  History  of  South  Wiltshire,  says: 
"  The  stones  composing  the  outward  circle  and  its  imposts,  as  well  as 
the  five  large  trilithons,  are  all  of  that  species  of  stone  called  sarsen, 
which  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood ;  whereas  the  inner  circle  of 
small  upright  stones,  and  those  of  the  interior  oval,  are  composed  of 
granite,  hornstones,  &c.,  most  probably  brought  from  some  part  of 
Devonshire  or  Cornwall,  as  I  know  not  where  such  stones  could  be 
found  at  a  nearer  distance."  Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  says  :  "  What  is  under- 
stood by  sarsen  is  a  stone  drawn  from  the  natural  quarry  in  its  rude 
state.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  these  stones  were  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abury,  in  North  Wiltshire,  and  the  circumstance 
of  three  stones  still  existing  in  that  direction  is  adduced  as  a  corrobo- 
rating proof  of  that  statement." 

A  Correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries,  No.  304,  remarks:  "The 
stones  have  not  been  quarried  at  ail,  being  boulders  collected  from  the 
Downs.  It  is  supposed  by  eminent  geologists  that  they  belong  to  the 
tertiary  formation,  and  that  the  strata  in  which  they  were  embedded 
(represented  in  the  Isle  of  Wight)  have  been  swept  away  by  some 
great  catastrophe.  The  outer  circle  probably  contained  thirty-eight 
stones,  of  which  seventeen  are  standing  ;  and  the  number  of  their 
lintels  in  the  original  position  is  about  seven  or  eight.  Of  the  large 
trilithons  only  two  are  now  complete." 
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Another  Correspondent  says:  "  The  stones  for  the  great  Temp'.e  of 
Abury  were  easily  collected  from  the  neighbouring  hills;  but,  judging 
from  the  present  state  of  Salisbury  Plains,  it  must  be  supposed  that 
the  materials  of  Stonehenge  were  sought  for  on  the  Marlborough 
Downs,  and  transported  down  the  course  of  the  Avon.  Still,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  even  the  largest  of  these  stones  might  have  been  found 
near  at  hand ;  for,  doubtless,  many  such  were  dispersed  about  at  that 
lime,  which  have  since  been  used  up  for  economical  purposes." 

Sir  R.  Colt  Hoare  adds  to  Stukclcy's  opinion  :  "A  modern  naturalist 
has  supposed  that  the  stratum  of  sand  containing  these  stones  once 
covered  the  chalk  land,  and  at  the  Deluge  this  stratum  was  washed  of! 
from  the  surface,  and  the  stones  left  behind.  Certain  it  is  that  wc  fnid 
them  dispersed  over  a  great  part  of  our  chalky  district,  and  they  are 
particularly  numerous  between  Abury  and  Marlborough;  but  the 
celebrated  field,  called  from  them  the  Grey  Wethers,  no  longer  presents 
even  a  single  stone,  for  they  have  all  been  broken  to  pieces  for  building 
and  repairing  the  roads." 

Mr.  Loudon,  when  he  visited  Stonehenge,  in  1836,  formed  this  con- 
jecture as  to  its  origin  :  "  On  examining  the  stones  we  find  they  are  of 
three  different  kinds^viz.,  the  larger  stones  of  sandstone,  the  smaller  of 
granite ;  and  two  or  three  stones,  in  particular  situations,  of  two  varieties 
of  limestone.  This  shows  that  they  have  been  brought  from  different 
places:  still,  there  is  wanting  that  mathematical  regularity  and  uniformity 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  masonry;  and  we  conclude  by  won- 
dering how  savages  that  knew  not  how  to  hew  could  contrive  to 
set  such  stones  on  end,  and  put  other  stones  over  them.  Upon  furtlicr 
consideration,  observing  the  tenons  and  the  corresponding  mortices, 
and  reflecting  on  the  countless  number  of  years  that  they  must  have 
stood  there,  we  yield  to  the  probability  of  their  having  iieen  originally 
more  or  less  architectural."  Many  persons  have  absurdly  supposed 
that  the  stones  are  artificial,  and  formed  in  moulds. 

Mr.  Browne,  of  Amesbury,  author  oi  Illustrations  of  Stonehenge  and 
Abury,  considers  Stonehenge  to  have  been  erected  before  the  Flood; 
and  Abury,  a  similar  monument,  to  have  been  constructed  under  the 
direction  of  Adam,  after  he  was  driven  out  of  Paradise,  as  a  "  remem- 
brance of  his  great  and  sore  experience  in  the  existence  of  evil." 

Mr.  Rickman,  the  well-informed  antiquary,  on  June  13,  1839,  ccni- 
municated  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  an  essay  containing  some  im- 
portant arguments,  tending  to  show  that  the  era  of  Abury  and  Stone- 
henge cannot  reasonably  be  carried  back  to  a  period  antecedent  to  the 
Christian  era.  After  tracing  the  Roman  road  fiom  Dover  and  Can« 
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terbury,  through  Noviomagus  and  London,  to  the  West  of  England, 
he  noticed  that  Silbury  Hill  is  situated  immediately  upon  that  road, 
and  that  the  avenues  of  Abury  extend  to  it,  whilst  their  course  is 
referable  to  the  radius  of  a  Roman  mile.  From  these  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, he  argued  that  Abury  and  Silbury  are  not  anterior  to  the 
road,  nor  can  we  well  conceive  how  such  gigantic  works  could  he 
accomplished  until  Roman  civilization  had  furnished  such  a  system  of 
providing  and  storing  food  as  would  supply  the  concourse  of  a  vast 
number  of  people.  Mr.  Rickman  further  remarked  that  the  Temple 
of  Abury  is  completely  of  the  form  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  which 
would  accommodate  about  48,000  spectators,  or  half  the  number  con- 
tained in  the  Coliseum,  at  Rome.  Again,  the  stones  of  Stonehenge 
have  CKhibited,  when  their  tenons  and  mortices  were  first  exposed,  the 
workings  of  a  well-directed  steel  point,  beyond  the  workmanship  of 
barbarous  nations.  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar  or  Ptolemy,  and  its 
historical  notices  commence  in  the  fifth  century.  On  the  whole,  Mr. 
Rickman  is  induced  to  conclude  that  the  era  of  Abury  is  the  third 
century,  and  that  of  Stonehenge  the  fourth,  or  before  the  departure  of 
the  Romars  from  Britain  ;  and  that  both  are  examples  of  the  general 
practice  of  the  Roman  conquerors  to  tolerate  the  worship  of  their 
subjugated  provinces,  at  the  same  time  associating  them  with  their  own 
superstitions  and  favourite  public  games. 

The  mysterious  monument  of  antiquity,  Stonehenge,  or  as  it  has  been 
called  the  "  Glory  of  Wiltshire,"  and  the  "  Wonder  of  the  West,"  is 
situated  on  Salisbury  Plain,  about  two  miles  directly  west  of  Amesjury, 
and  seven  north  of  Salisbury. 

Two  authors  suppose  it  to  have  been  built  for  a  very  different  pur- 
pose; one  assuming  it  to  have  been  a  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and 
the  other  a  heathen  burial-place. 

The  soil  is  excellent  and  fertile ;  and  the  harvest  is  made  twice  in 
the  same  year.  Tradition  says,  that  Latona  was  born  here,  and  there- 
fore, Apollo  is  worshipped  before  any  other  deity;  to  him  is  also 
dedicated  a  remarkable  temple,  of  a  round  form,  &c. 

The  Rev.  James  Ingram  considers  it  to  have  been  destined  as  a 
heathen  burial-place,  and  the  oblong  spaces  adjoining,  as  the  course  on 
which  the  goods  of  the  deceased  were  run  for  at  the  time  of  the  burial ; 
and  this  opinion,  he  thinks,  is  strengthened,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  vast  number  of  barrows  which  abound  in  this  part  of  the  plain. 
Within  a  short  distance,  also,  are  two  long  level  pieces  of  ground,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  and  a  bank,  with  a  long  mound  of  earth  crossing  one 
end,  bearing  a  great  resemblance  to  the  ancient  Roman  courses  for  horse- 
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racing.  In  the  year  1797,  three  of  the  stones  which  formed  part  of  the 
oval  in  the  centre  fell  to  the  earth  ;  and  this  appears  to  have  been  the 
only  instance  on  record  of  any  alteration  having  taken  place  in  these 
remains  of  antiquity. 

For  whatever  purpose  it  was  erected,  or  whoever  may  have  been  the 
architects,  the  immense  labour  necessarily  employed  in  bringing  to- 
gether the  materials,  and  the  amazing  mechanical  power  that  must  have 
been  used  to  raise  the  stone?,  some  of  which  weigh  upwards  of  70  tons, 
to  their  proper  situations,  siiowthat  it  could  have  been  only  constructed 
for  some  great  national  purpose,  connected  either  with  religion  or  the 
government  of  the  State. 

The  author  whose  description  we  have  quoted  concludes  his  remarks 
in  this  manner: — "Such,  indeed,  is  the  general  fascination  imposed  on 
all  those  who  view  Stonehcnge,  that  no  one  can  quit  its  precincts  with- 
out feeling  strong  sensations  of  surprise  and  admiration.  The  ignorant 
rustic  will,  with  a  vacant  stare,  attribute  it  to  some  imaginary  race  of 
giants :  and  the  antiquary,  equally  uninformed  as  to  its  origin,  will 
regret  that  its  history  is  veiled  in  perpetual  obscurity ;  the  artist,  on 
viewing  these  enormous  masses,  will  wonder  that  art  could  thus  rival 
nature  in  magnificence  and  picturesque  effect.  Even  the  most  indif- 
ferent passenger  over  the  plain  must  be  attracted  by  the  solitary  and 
magnificent  appearance  of  these  ruins;  and  all  with  one  accord  will  ex- 
claim, '  How  grand  !     How  wonderful !     How  incomprehensible'!" 

The  belief  now  appears  tolerably  settled  that  Stonehcnge  was  a  temple 
of  the  Druids.  It  differs,  however,  from  all  other  Druidical  remains, 
in  the  circumstance  that  greater  meehanical  art  was  employed  in  its 
construction,  especially  in  the  superincumbent  stones  of  the  outer  circle 
and  of  the  trilithons,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name :  stan 
being  the  Saxon  for  a  stone,  and  heng  to  hang  or  support.  From  this 
circumstance  it  is  maintained  that  Stonehcnge  is  of  the  very  latest  ages 
of  Druidism ;  and  that  the  Druids  th.it  wholly  belonged  to  the  ante- 
historic  period  followed  the  example  of  those  who  observed  the  com- 
mand of  the  law:  "  If  thou  wilt  make  me  an  altar  of  stone,  thou  shalt 
not  build  it  of  hewn  stone:  for  if  thou  lift  up  thy  tool  upon  it,  thou 
hast  polluted  it."  (Exodus,  chap,  xx.)  Regarding  Stonehcnge  as  a 
work  of  masonry  and  architectural  proportions,  Inigo  Jones  came  to 
the  conclusion  tiiat  it  was  a  Roman  temple  of  the  Tuscan  order.  This 
was  an  architect's  dream.  Antiquaries,  with  less  -f  taste  and  fancy 
than  Inigo  Jones,  have  had  their  dreams  also  about  Stonehcnge,  almost 
a?  will.'  as  the  legend  of  Merlin  flying  away  with  the  stones  from  the 
Curragh  of  Kildare.    Some  attribute  its  erection  to  the  Britons  after 
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the  invasion  of  the  Romans  Some  bring  it  down  to  as  recent  a  pericil 
as  that  of  the  usurping  Danes.  Others  again  carry  it  back  to  the  early 
days  of  the  Phoenicians.  The  first  notice  of  Stonehenge  is  found  in  the 
writings  of  Nennius,  who  Hved  in  the  ninth  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  He  says  that  at  the  spot  wliere  Stonehenge  stands  a  conference 
was  held  between  Hengist  and  Vortigern,  at  which  Hengist  treache- 
rously murdered  four  hundred  and  sixty  British  nobles,  and  that  their 
mourning  sunivors  erected  the  temple  to  commemorate  the  fatal  event. 
Mr.  Davies,  a  modern  writer  upon  Celtic  antiquities,  holds  that  Stone- 
henge was  the  place  of  this  conference  between  the  British  and  Saxon 
princes,  on  account  of  its  venerable  antiquity  and  peculiar  sanctity. 
There  is  a  passage  in  Diodorus  Siculus,  quoted  from  Hecataeus,  which 
describes  a  round  temple  in  Britain  dedicated  to  Apollo;  and  this  Mr. 
Davies  concludes  to  have  been  Stonehenge.  By  another  writer.  Dr. 
Smith,  Stonehenge  is  maintained  to  have  been  "  the  grand  orrery  of  the 
Druids,"  representing,  by  combinations  of  its  stones,  the  ancient  solar 
year,  the  lunar  month,  the  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiac,  and  the  seven 
planets.  Lastly,  Stoneherige  has  been  pronounced  to  be  a  temple  of 
Buddha,  the  Druids  being  held  to  be  a  race  of  emigrated  Indian  philo- 
sophers. 

After  noticing  that  a  chief  Druid,  whose  office  is  for  life,  presides 
over  the  rest,  Casar  mentions  a  remarkable  circumstance  which  seems  to 
account  for  the  selection  of  such  a  spot  as  Sarum  Plain  for  the  erection 
of  a  great  national  monument,  a  temple,  and  a  seat  of  justice : — "These 
Druids  hold  a  meeting  at  a  ceitaiu  time  of  the  year  in  a  consecrated 
spot  in  the  country  of  the  Carnutes  (people  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Chartres),  which  country  is  considered  to  be  in  the  centre  of  all  Gaul. 
Hither  assemble  all,  from  every  part,  who  have  a  litigation,  and  submit 
themselves  to  their  determination  and  sentence."  At  Stonehenge,  then, 
we  may  place  the  seat  of  such  an  assize.  There  were  roads  leading 
direct  over  the  plain  to  the  great  British  towns  of  Winchester  and 
Silchester.  Across  the  plain,  at  a  distance  not  exceeding  twenty  miles, 
was  the  great  temple  and  Druidical  settlement  of  Avebury.  The  town 
and  hill-fort  of  Sarum  was  close  at  hand.  (Jver  the  dry  chalky  downs, 
intei-sected  by  a  few  streams  easily  forded,  might  pilgrims  resort  from  all 
the  surrounding  country.  The  seat  of  justice,  which  was  also  the  seat 
of  the  highest  religious  solemnity,  would  necessarily  be  rendered  as 
magnificent  as  a  rude  art  could  accomplish.  The  justice  executed  in 
that  judgment-seat  was,  according  to  ancient  testimony,  bloody  and 
terrible.  The  religious  rites  were  debased  into  the  fearful  wcrifices  of 
a  cruel  idolatiy. 
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Sir  William  Gore  Ouseley  describes  a  Druidical  circle,  and  a  sujgle 
uprij^ht  stone  standing  alone  near  the  circle,  as  seen  by  him  at  Darab, 
in  Persia,  surrounded  by  a  wide  and  deep  ditch  and  a  high  bank  o( 
earth  ;  there  is  a  central  stone,  and  a  single  upright  stone  at  some  dis- 
tance fiom  the  main  groups,  the  resemblance  of  the  circle  at  Darab  tc 
the  general  arrangement  of  Stonehenge,  and  other  similar  monuments 
of  Europe,  led  Sir  William  Ouseley  to  the  natural  conclusion  that  a 
"  British  antiquary  might  be  almost  authorized  to  pronounce  it  Drui- 
dical, according  to  the  general  application  of  the  word  among  us."  At 
Darab  there  is  a  peculiarity  which  is  not  found  at  Stonehenge,  at  least 
in  its  existing  state.  Under  several  of  the  stones  there  are  recesses,  or 
small  caverns.  In  this  particular,  and  in  the  general  rudeness  of  its  con- 
struction, the  circle  of  Darab  resembles  the  Druidical  circle  of  Jersey, 
although  the  circle  there  is  very  much  smaller,  and  the  stones  of  very 
inconsiderable  dimensions, — a  copy  in  miniature  of  such  vast  works  as 
those  of  Stonehenge  and  Avebury.  This  singular  monument,  which 
was  found  buried  under  the  earth,  was  removed  by  General  Conway 
to  his  seat  near  Henley,  the  stones  being  placed  in  his  garden  according 
to  the  original  plan. 

At  Abury  are  two  openings  through  the  bank  and  ditch,  at  which 
two  lines  of  upright  stones  branched  off,  each  extending  for  more  than 
a  mile.  That  running  to  the  south,  and  south-east,  from  the  great 
temple,  terminated  in  an  elliptical  range  of  upright  stones.  It  consisted, 
according  to  Stukeley,  of  two  hundred  stones.  The  oval  thus  termi- 
nating this  avenue  was  placed  on  a  hill  called  the  Hakpen,  or  Overton 
Hill.  Crossing  this  is  an  old  British  track-way  :  barrows  scattered  all 
around.  The  western  avenue,  extending  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half 
towards  Beckliamptcsi,  consisted  also  of  about  two  hundred  stones, 
terminating  in  a  s'ngle  stone.  It  has  been  held  that  these  avenues,  run- 
ning in  curved  linens,  ire  emblematic  of  the  serpent-worship,  one  of  the 
most  primitive  ar.d  widely  extended  superstitions  of  the  human  race. 
Conjoined  with  this  worship  was  the  worship  of  the  sun,  according  to 
those  who  hold  that  the  "Oiole  construction  of  Abury  was  emblematic 
of  the  idolatry  of  primitive  Druidism.  On  the  high  ground  to  tiic  south 
of  Abury  within  the  avenues  is  a  most  remarkable  monument  of  the 
British  period,  Silbury  Hill ;  of  which  Sir  R.  Hoare  says,  "  There  can 
be  no  doubt  it  was  one  of  the  component  parts  of  the  grand  temple  at 
Abury;"  others  think  it  a  sepulchral  mound  raised  over  the  bones  and 
ashes  of  a  king  or  arch-druid,  as  does  the  author  of  these  lines: — 

"  Grave  of  Ciinci'n,  were  it  vain  to  call, 
For  one  wild  lay  of  all  that  buried  lie 
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Beneath  thy  giant  mound  ?    From  Tara's  hall 

Faint  wailjlings  yet  are  heard,  faint  echoes  die 
Among  the  Hebrides  :  the  gliost  that  sung 

In  Ossian's  ear,  yet  wails  in  feeble  cry 
On  Morvern  ;  but  the  harmonies  that  rung 

Around  the  grove  and  cromlech,  never  more 
Shall  visit  earth  :  for  ages  have  unstnmg 

The  Druid's  harp,  and  shrouded  all  his  lore, 
Where  under  the  world's  ruin  sleep  in  gloom 

The  secrets  of  the  flood, — the  letter'd  stone, 
■Which  Scth's  memorial  pillars  from  the  doom 

Preserved  not,  when  the  sleep  was  Nature's  doom." 

Silbury  Hill  is  the  largest  mound  of  the  kind  in  England ;  the  next 
in  size  is  Marlborough  Mount,  in  the  garden  of  an  inn  at  Marlborough. 
No  history  gives  us  any  account  of  Silbury;  the  tradition  only  is,. 
that  King  Si),  or  Zcl,  as  the  country-foik  pronounce  it,  was  bmied  here 
on  horseback,  and  that  the  hill  was  raised  wliile  a  posset  of  milk  was 
seething.  Its  name,  however,  seems  to  have  signified  the  great  hill. 
The  diameter  of  Silbury  at  the  top  is  105  feet,  at  bottom  it  is  some- 
what more  than  500  feet ;  it  stands  upon  as  much  groimd  as  Stone- 
hcnge,  and  is  carried  up  to  the  perpendicular  height  of  1 70  feet,  its 
solid  contents  amounting  to  13,558,809  cubic  feet.  It  covers  a  surface 
equal  to  five  acres  and  thirty-four  perches.  It  is  impossible,  at  this 
remote  period,  to  ascertain  by  whom,  or  for  what  precise  purpose,  this 
enormous  mound  of  earth  was  raised ;  but  from  its  proximity  to  the 
celebrated  Druidical  temple  of  Abury,  it  is  supposed  to  have  had  some 
reference  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Druids,  and  perhaps  to 
contain  the  bones  of  some  personage. 

It  requires  no  antiquarian  knowledge  to  satisfy  the  observer  of  the 
great  remains  of  Stonehenge  and  Abury,  that  they  are  works  of  art,  in 
the  strict  sense  of  the  word — originating  in  design,  having  proportion  of 
parts,  adapted  to  the  institutions  of  the  period  to  which  they  belonged, 
calculated  to  affect  with  awe  and  wonder  the  imagination  of  the  people 
that  asscmb)ed  around  them.  But  Druidical  circles  are  not  confined 
to  England  or  Scotland.  On  the  opposite  shores  of  Brittany  the  great 
remains  of  Carnac  exhibit  a  structure  of  far  greater  extent  even  than 
Abury.  "  Carnac  is  infinitely  more  extensive  than  Stonehenge,  but  of 
ruder  formation ;  the  stones  are  much  broken,  fallen  down,  and  dis- 
placed ;  they  consist  of  eleven  lows  of  unwrought  pieces  of  rock  or 
stone,  merely  set  up  on  end  in  the  earth,  without  any  pieces  crossing 
tliem  at  top.  These  stones  are  of  great  thickness,  but  not  exceeding 
nine  or  twelve  feet  in  height ;  there  may  be  some  few  fifteen  feet.  The 
rows  are  placed  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  paces  from  each  other,  extend- 
ing in  length  (taking  rather  a  semicircular  direction)  above  half  a  mile, 
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on  unequal  ground,  and  towards  one  end  upon  a  hilly  site.  When 
the  length  of  these  rows  is  considered,  there  must  have  been  nearly 
three  hundred  stones  in  each,  and  there  are  eleven  rows  :  this  will 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  work,  and  the  labour 
such  a  construction  required.  It  is  said  that  there  are  above  four 
thousand  stones  now  remaining."  (Mrs.  Stothard's  Tour  in  Nor- 
mandy  and  Brittany^  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  same  reli- 
gion prevailing  in  neighbouring  countries  might  produce  monuments 
of  a  similar  character  ;  but  we  find  the  same  in  the  far  east,  in  lands 
separated  from  ours  by  pathless  deserts  and  wide  seas. 
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BERKSHIRE. 

Windsor  Castle,  and  its  Romances, 

\Viiidsor,  as  a  royal  Castle  and  domain,  has  existed  from  the  Saxon 
era  of  our  history.  It  has  also  been  a  place  of  considerable  resort  for 
nearly  six  centuries  ;  or  from  the  period  when  Eleanor,  Qiieen  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  came  hither  by  water,  the  roads  being  impassable  for  waggons, 
the  only  vehicular  conveyance  then  in  use — to  our  own  railway  times, 
when  the  journey  from  London  occupies  little  more  than  half  an  hour. 
Tlie  picturescjue  beauty  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the  royal  fame  of  the 
locality,  have  doubtless  aided  this  enduring  popularity. 

The  name  is  from  Windhsofra,  or  Windlesbora,  from  the  winding 
course  of  the  Thames  in  this  part.*  This,  however,  was  Old  Windsor, 
a  distinct  parish,  where  the  Saxon  Kings  had  a  palace,  about  two  miles 
south-east  of  New  "Windsor.  Edward  the  Confessor  occasionally  kept  his 
court  here :  by  him  it  was  granted  to  the  monks  of  Westminster,  who 
subsequently  exchanged  it  with  the  Conqueror  for  Wokendom  and  other 
lands  in  Essex,  ^^'^illiam  immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  near  U«?  site  of  the  Round  Tower  of  the  present  Castle,  which, 
from  its  commanding  situation,  was  admirably  adapted  for  a  military 
post ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  ever  used  as  a  residence.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Domesday  as  covering  half  a  hide  of  land  (,^o  or  50  acres). 
The  tenure  is  "  Allodial,"  i.e.,  being  held  by  the  Sovereign,  subject  to 
no  chief  1  rd,  and  therefore  not  strictly  in  "fee."  Henry  I.  enlarged 
the  Castle  in  1109,  and  added  a  chapel;  and  in  tiie  following  year  he 
formally  removed  fi-om  the  old  Saxon  palace  to  the  new  Castle,  and 
there  solemnizxd  the  feast  of  Whitsuntide. 

Edward  I.  and  his  Queen,  Eleanor,  often  visited  the  fortress-palace, 
which  fi-equently  became  the  scene  of  chivalric  spectacle  ;  and  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  King's  reign  a  grand  tournament  was  held  in  the  paiii 
^y  38  knightly  competitors. 


*  This  is  Camden's  statement ;  but  Stow  gives  two  other  etymologies—  from 
Wind  us  mer,  from  the  ftrry-boat,  rope  and  pole;  and  from  tlic  Wyiid  is  sore, 
.iccause  it  hcs  high  and  open  to  the  weather. — Harl.  MS.  367,  fol.  13,  "Of 
(fae  Castell  of  Wyndsorc,"  in  Stow's  handwriting. 
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In  the  treaty  terminating  the  Civil  War  between  King  Stephen 
and  Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy  (afterwards  Henry  H.),  by  which  the 
former  gives  assurance  to  his  successors  of  the  Castles  and  strengths 
which  he  holds  in  England,  Windsor  appears  as  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Tower  of  London.  That  it  was  at  this  time,  therefore,  a 
stronghold  of  strength,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt.  In  the  treaty  it 
is  coupled  with  The  Tower,  and  described  as  the  Mota  de  Windsor.  A 
few  fragments  of  Norman  architecture  were  brought  to  light  during  the 
excavations  made  in  our  time,  by  Sir  Jeffrey  Wyatville. 

King  John  lay  at  Windsor  during  the  conferences  at  Runnymede. 
Henry  III.  made  considerable  alterations  and  enlargements  in  the  Lower 
Ward,  and  added  a  chapel  70  feet  long  and  28  feet  high,  of  which  "  the 
roof  was  of  wood,  lined  and  painted  like  stone,  and  covered  with  lead." 
This  Chapel  would  appear  to  have  stood  where  the  Tomb-house  stands. 
But  Windsor  Castle  owes  all  its  glory  to  King  Edward  III. ;  for  it 
had  been  but  little  more  than  a  rude  fortress,  with  an  adjacent  chapel, 
till  Edward  of  ^^'^indsor  (it  was  his  native  place)  gave  it  grandeur,  ex- 
tent, and  durability.  "  The  two  Higher  Wards'"  were  built  with  the  ran- 
soms of  the  captive  Kings  ;  the  Upper  Ward  with  the  French  King's 
(John),  the  Middle  Ward,  or  Keep,  with  the  Scotch  King  (David's) 
ransom.  Edward's  architect  was  William  of  Wykeham,  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Edward  began,  it  would  appear,  with  the  Round  Tower 
in  T315,  when  he  was  in  his  1 8th  year.  Wykeham  built  a  Castle 
on  the  site  for  its  royal  owner,  worthy  of  Edward,  of  Philippa,  his 
queen,  and  of  his  warlike  son,  the  hero  of  Poicticrs. 

Froissart's  story  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  tells 
of  the  unhallowed  love  of  the  King,  and  the  constancy  of  the  noble 
lady,  when  she  welcomed  him  in  the  Castle  that  she  had  been  bravely 
defending  against  her  eneniie.', !  "As  soon  as  the  lady  knew  of  the 
King's  coming,  she  set  open  the  gates,  and  came  out  so  richly  beseen 
that  every  man  marvelled  of  her  beauty,  and  could  not  cease  to  regard 
her  nobleness  with  her  great  beauty,  and  the  gracious  words  and  coun- 
tenance she  made.  When  she  came  to  the  King,  she  kneeled  down  to 
the  earth,  thanking  him  of  his  succours,  and  so  led  him  into  the  Castle, 
to  make  him  cheer  and  honour  as  she  that  could  right  do  it.  Every 
man  regarded  her  marvellously ;  the  King  himself  could  not  withhold 
his  regarding  of  her,  for  he  thought  that  he  never  saw  before  so  noble 
nor  so  fair  a  lady:  he  was  stricken  therewith  to  the  heart,  with  a  sparkle 
of  fine  love  that  endured  long  after ;  he  thought  no  lady  in  the  world 
so  worthy  to  be  loved  as  she.  Thus  they  entered  into  the  Castle  hand- 
in-hand  ;  the  lady  led  him  first  into  the  hall,  and  after  into  the  chamber, 
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nobly  apparelled.  The  King  regarded  so  the  lady  that  she  was  abashed. 
At  last  he  went  to  a  window  to  rest,  and  so  fell  in  a  great  study.  The 
lady  went  about  to  make  cheer  to  the  lords  and  knights  that  were  there, 
and  commanded  to  dress  the  hall  for  dinner.  When  she  had  all  de- 
vised and  commanded,  then  she  came  to  the  King  with  a  merry  cheer, 
who  was  then  in  a  great  study,  and  she  said, '  Dear  sir,  why  do  ye  study 
so  for  ?  Your  grace  not  displeased,  it  appertaineth  not  to  you  so  to  do ; 
rather  ye  should  make  good  cheer  and  be  joyful,  seeing  ye  have  chi-sed 
away  your  enemies,  who  durst  not  abide  you  :  let  other  men  study  for 
the  remnant.'  Then  the  King  said,  '  Ah,  dear  lady,  know  for  truth 
that  since  I  entered  into  the  Castle  there  is  a  study  come  into  my  mind, 
so  that  I  cannot  choose  but  to  muse,  nor  I  cannot  tell  what  shall  fall 
thereof:  put  it  out  of  my  heart  I  cannot.'  '  Ah,  sir,'  quoth  the  lady, 
'  ye  ought  always  to  make  good  cheer  to  comfort  therewith  your 
people,  God  hath  aided  you  so  in  your  business,  and  hath  given  you 
so  great  graces,  that  ye  be  the  most  doubted  (feared)  and  honoured 
prince  in  all  Christendom ;  and  if  the  King  of  Scots  have  done  you 
any  despite  or  damage,  ye  may  well  amend  it  when  it  shall  please  you, 
as  ye  have  done  divers  times  er  (ere)  this.  Sir,  leave  your  musing,  and 
come  into  the  hall,  if  it  please  you  ;  your  dinner  is  all  ready.'  '  Ah,  fair 
lady,'  quoth  the  King,  '  other  things  lieth  at  my  heart  that  ye  know 
not  of:  but  surely  the  sweet  behaving,  the  perfect  wisdom,  the  good 
grace,  nobleness,  and  excellent  beauty  that  I  see  in  you,  hath  so  sur- 
prised my  heart,  that  I  cannot  but  love  you,  and  without  your  love  I 
am  but  dead.'  Then  the  lady  said,  '  Ah  !  right  noble  prince,  for  God's 
sake  mock  nor  tempt  me  not.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  true  that  ye 
say,  or  that  so  noble  a  prince  as  ye  be  would  think  to  dishonour  me, 
and  my  lord  my  husband,  who  is  so  valiant  a  knight,  and  hath  done 
your  grace  so  good  service,  and  as  yet  licth  in  prison  for  your  quarrel. 
Certainly,  sir,  ye  should  in  this  esse  have  but  a  small  praise,  and 
nothing  the  better  thereby.  I  had  never  as  yet  such  a  thought  in  my 
heart,  nor,  I  trust  in  God,  never  shall  have  for  no  man  living.  If  I  had 
any  such  intention,  your  grace  ought  not  only  to  blame  me,  but  also  to 
punish  my  body,  yea,  and  by  true  justice  to  be  dismembered.'  Here- 
>sith  the  lady  departed  from  the  King,  and  went  into  the  hall  to  haste 
the  dinner.  When  she  returned  again  to  the  King,  and  brought  some 
of  his  knights  with  her,  and  said,  '  Sir,  if  it  please  you  to  come  into  the 
hall,  your  knights  abidcth  for  you  to  wash  ;  ye  have  been  too  long  fast- 
ing.' Then  the  King  went  into  the  hall  and  washed,  and  sat  down 
among  his  lords  and  lady  also.  The  King  ate  little ;  he  sat  still  musing, 
and,  as  he  durst,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  lady.     Of  liis  sadness  his 
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knights  had  marvel,  for  he  was  not  accustomed  so  to  be  ;  some  thou?:lit 
it  was  because  the  Scots  were  escaped  from  him.  All  that  day  the 
King  tarried  there,  and  wist  not  what  to  do :  sometime  he  imagined 
that  truth  and  honour  defended  him  to  set  his  heart  in  such  a  case,  to 
dishonour  such  a  lady  and  such  a  knight  as  her  husband  was,  who  had 
always  well  and  truly  served  him ;  on  the  other  part,  love  so  constrained 
him  that  the  power  thereof  surmounted  honour  and  truth.  Thus  the 
King  debated  to  himself  all  that  day  and  all  that  night:  in  the  morning 
he  arose,  and  dislodged  all  his  host,  and  drew  after  the  Scots  to  chase 
them  out  of  his  realm.  Then  he  took  leave  of  the  lady,  saying,  '  My 
dear  lady,  to  God  I  conmicnd  you  till  I  return  again,  requiring  you  to 
advise  you  otherwise  than  ye  have  said  to  me.'  '  Noble  prince,'  quoth 
the  lady,  '  God  the  Father  glorious,  be  your  conduct,  and  put  you  out 
of  all  villain  thoughts.  Sir,  I  am,  and  ever  shall  be,  ready  to  do  you 
pure  sei-vice  to  your  honour  and  to  mine.'  Therewith  the  King  de- 
parted all  abashed." 

To  carry  on  the  legend,  it  may  be  believed  that  the  King  subdued  his 
passions,  and  afterwards  met  the  noble  woman  in  all  honour  and 
courtesy  ;  then  we  may  understand  the  motto  of  the  Garter — "  Evil  be 
to  him  that  evil  thinks." 

Such  is  the  legend  of  the  old  chronicler  that  has  been  long  connected 
with  the  Institution  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter — a  legend  of  virtue 
subduing  passion,  and  therefore  not  unfit  to  be  associated  with  the 
honour  and  self-denial  of  chivalry.  Touching  it  is  to  read  that 
the  '•  fresh  beauty  and  goodly  demeanour  "  of  the  lady  of  Salisbury 
was  ever  in  Edward's  remembrance;  but  that  at  a  great  feast  in 
London,  "all  ladies  and  damsels  were  freshly  bcsccn,  according  to  their 
degrees,  except  Alice,  Countess  of  Salisbury,  for  she  went  as  simply  as 
she  might,  to  the  intent  that  the  King  should  not  set  his  regards  on  her." 

Henry  VI.  was  born  at  Windsor;  but  "Holy  Henry  "  did  little  for 
his  native  place  beyond  adding  "  a  distant  prospect  of  Eton  College  " 
to  the  fine  natural  view  of  the  lofty  keep.  To  Edward  IV.  we  owe 
St.  George's  Chapel  as  we  now  see  it;  to  Henry  VII.  the  adjoining 
Tomb-house;  and  to  Henry  VIII.  the  Gateway  still  standing,  with 
his  arms  upon  it,  at  the  foot  of  the  Lower  Ward. 

W  hen  the  Protector  Somerset  was  outnumbered  by  the  conspirators 
leagued  against  him,  he,  for  his  own  safety's  sake,  hurried  the  boy- 
king,  Edward  VI.,  from  Hampton  Court,  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
to  the  stronghold  of  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was  herrd  to  say, 
"  Methinks  I  am  in  prison  :  here  be  no  galleries  nor  no  gardens  to  walk 
in."     A  gallery  was  added  by  Elizabeth  :  it  ran  east  and  west  along  the 
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North  Terrace,  between  "  the  Privy  Lodgings,"  and  "  the  Deanes  Tar- 
ras,  or  Grene  Walk."  After  the  Restoration,  the  fortress-like  cha- 
racter of  the  Castle  was  rcduccd  to  the  taste  of  a  French  palace  ;  and 
thus  it  mostly  remained  until,  in  1824,  King  George  IV.  began  a 
thorough  restoration  of  the  Castle,  with  the  directing  taste  of  Sii 
Jttfrey  \Vyatville,  which  eventually  cost  a  million  and  a  half  of  money. 

The  great  Gateways  without  the  Castle  are  King  Henry  VII I.'s, 
St.  George's,  and  King  George  IV.'s ;  and  one  within,  called  the 
ivjiirman,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  Gate.  The  Round  Tower,  or  Keep, 
w^s  built  for  the  assembling  of  a  fraternity  of  knights  who  should  sit 
together  on  a  footing  of  equality,  as  the  knights  sat  in  romance  at  the 
Round  Table  of  King  Arthur,  which  King  Edward  designed  to  revive 
at  a  solemn  festival  annually ;  but  in  this  he  was  thwarted  by  the 
jealousy  of  Philip  de  Valois,  King  of  France.  This  induced  King 
Edward  to  establish  the  memorable  Order  of  the  Garter.  For  the 
construction  of  the  famous  Round  Table,  fifty-two  oaks  were  taken 
from  the  woods  of  the  Prior  of  Merton,  near  Reading,  for  which  was 
paid  26/.  1 3 J.  4</. 

When  King  Edward  III. held  the  great  feast  of  St.  George  at  Windsor, 
"  there  was  a  noble  company  of  earls,  barons,  ladies  and  damsels,  knights 
and  squires,  and  great  triumph,  justing,  and  tournays."  Of  his  unhappy 
grandson,  Froissart  thus  describes  the  last  pageants :  "  King  Richard 
caused  a  joust  to  be  cried  and  published  throughout  his  realm,  to 
Scotland,  to  be  at  Windsor,  of  forty  knights  and  forty  squires,  against 
all  comers,  and  they  to  be  apparelled  in  green  with  a  white  falcon,  and 
the  Queen  to  be  there,  well  accompanied  with  ladies  and  damsels. 
This  feast  was  thus  holden,  the  Queen  being  there  in  great  nobleness ; 
but  there  were  but  few  lords  or  noblemen,  for  more  than  two  parts 
of  the  lords  and  knights,  and  other  of  the  realm  of  England,  had  the 
King  in  such  hatred,  what  for  the  banishing  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and 
the  injuries  that  he  had  done  to  his  children,  and  for  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was  slain  in  the  Castle  of  Calais,  and  for  the 
death  of  the  Ear)  of  Arundel,  who  was  beheaded  at  London:  the 
kindred  of  these  lords  came  not  to  this  feast,  nor  but  few  other." 

The  Round  Tower  stands  on  an  artificial  mound,  surrounded  by  i 
deep  fosse,  or  dry  ditch,  now  a  sunk  garden.  "The  compass  of  the 
Tower,"  says  Stoiv,  "  is  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces."  Wyatville 
added  thirty-three  feet  to  the  Tower,  exclusive  of  the  Flag  Tower,  giving 
an  elevation  of  twenty- five  feet  more. 

The  interior  is  approached  by  a  covered  flight  of  one  hundred  steps ; 
a  second  flight  leads  to  the  battlements  of  the  proud  Keep,  from  which 
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twelve  counties  may  be  seen.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  Constable  of 
this  Tower,  and  indeed  of  Windsor  Castle. 

This  fine  old  Keep  was  the  prison  of  the  Castle  from  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  to  the  Restoration  in  1660. 

The  first  great  prisoner  of  note  confined  here  was  the  poet-king  of 
Scotland,  James  I.,  who,  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  age,  on  his  way  to 
France  to  complete  his  education,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  English, 
and  confined  by  King  Henry  IV.,  first  at  Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  and 
then  at  Windsor.  The  period  of  his  imprisonment  was  nineteen  years. 
The  romantic  love  of  King  James  for  the  beautiful  Jane  Beaufort, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  is  beautifully  told  in  The  Kings 
Qiihair,  a  poem  of  the  King's  own  composing.  The  Tower,  he  in- 
forms us,  wherein  he  was  confined,  looked  over  "  a  garden  faire,"  in 
there  was 

"  Anc  herbere  green,  with  wandis  long  and  small 
Railed  about,  and  so  with  Ireis  set 
Was  all  the  place,  and  hawthorn  hedges  knet. 
That  life  was  none,  walkyng  there  forbye. 
That  might  within  scarce  any  wight  espye. 
•  •  •  *  *      .  « 

And  on  the  smalle  greene  ivvis  issat 

The  little  sweete  nightingale,  and  sung 

So  loud  and  clear  the  hymnis  consecrate 

Of  lovis  use,  now  soft,  now  loud  among,  * 

That  all  the  gardens  and  the  wallis  rung 

Right  of  their  song 

And  therewith  cast  I  down  mine  eye  again, 

Whereas  I  saw  walking  under  the  tower. 

Full  secretly  new  comyn  her  to  pleyne, 

The  fairest  and  the  fres:  younge  flower 

That  ever  I  saw  (me  thouglit)  before  that  lioUf : 

For  which  sudden  abate  anon  astert 

The  blood  of  all  my  body  to  my  heart." 

How  beautifully  he  describes  the  Lady  Jane  Beaufort: 

"  In  her  was  youth,  beauty  with  humble  port, 
Bounty,  richcss,  and  womanly  feature, 
God  better  wote  than  my  pen  can  report ; 
Wisdom,  largesse,  estate  and  cunning  lure, 
In  every  poynt  so  guided  her  mesure 
In  word,  in  deed,  in  shape,  in  countenance. 
That  Nature  might  no  more  her  child  advance." 

The  Lady  Jane  became  the  wife  of  the  poet-king,  and  they  lived 
long  in  mutual  love  and  sincere  affection. 

The  next  great  prisoner  of  note  at  Windsor  was  Henry  Howard, 
Earl  of  Surrey,  the  last  victim  brought  to  the  block  by  King 
Henry  VIU.    Here  Surrey  felt  "  the  sacred  rage  of  song,"  and  Lis 
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"childish  years"  were  passed  pleasantly;  but  the  latter  portion  of  his 
too  short  life  was  spent  in  imprisonment.  He  had  the  King's  son  for 
his  companion — ill-exchanged  for  the  warder  and  the  lieutenant,  the 
gaoler  and  his  man  ;  which  exchange  he  thus  felt  and  sung : 

"  So  cruel  prison  how  could  betide,  alas  ! 
As  proud  Windsor?  where  I,  in  lust  and  joy, 
With  a  king's  son  my  childish  years  did  pass, 
In  greater  feast  than  I'riam's  son  of  Troy  : 
Where  each  sweet  place  returns  a  taste  full  sowr ! 
The  large  green  courts,  where  we  were  wont  to  rove. 
With  eyes  upcast  unto  the  Maiden's  Tower, 
And  easy  sighs  such  as  folks  draw  in  love  : 
The  stately  seats,  the  ladies  bright  of  hue, 
The  dances  short,  long  tales  of  great  delight, 
With  words  and  looks  that  tigers  could  but  rue, 
When  each  of  us  did  plead  the  other's  right : 
The  palm-play,  where,  desported  for  the  game. 
With  dazed  eyes,  oft  we  by  gleams  of  love 
Have  missed  the  ball,  and  got  sight  of  our  dame. 
To  bait  her  eyes,  which  kept  the  leads  above  ; 
The  gravelled  ground,  with  sleeves  tied  on  the  helm, 
On  foaming  horse,  with  swords  and  friendly  hearts  ; 
The  secret  groves,  which  oft  we  made  resound 
To  pleasant  plaint  and  of  our  ladies  praise  ; 
Recording  oft  what  grace  each  one  had  found. 
What  hope  of  speed,  w  hat  dread  of  long  delays. 
The  wild  forest,  the  clothed  holts  with  green. 
With  reins  avail'd,  and  swiftly  breathed  horse. 
With  cry  of  hounds,  and  merry  blasts  between, 
When  we  did  chase  the  fearful  hart  of  force. 
'I'he  pleasant  dreams,  the  quiet  bed  of  rest  ; 
The  secret  thoughts,  imparted  with  such  trust ; 
The  wanton  talk,  the  divers  change  of  play  ; 
I'he  friendship  sworn,  each  promise  kept  so  just, 
Wherewith  we  past  the  winter  nights  away. 
...  And  with  this  thought  the  blood  forsakes  the  face, 
And  tears  berain  my  cheeks  of  deadly  hue." 

He  calls  for  the  noble  companion  of  his  boyhood,  but  Richmond 
was  no  more.     How  touching  is  his  plaint : 

"  1  Inis  I  alone,  where  all  my  freedom  grew, 
In  pricon  pine,  with  bondage  and  restraint  ; 
And  with  remembrance  of  the  greater  grief, 
To  banish  the  less,  I  find  my  chief  relief." 

The  walls  of  the  prison  house  bear  names,  and  dates,  and  badges, 
and  even  the  cause  of  the  captivity  here  of  other  prisoners.  "  From 
this  Tower,"  says  Stow,  "  when  ye  wethar  is  cleare,  may  easily  be 
dcscryed  Poll's  steple."  This  was  the  steeple  of  old  St.  Paul's.  The 
dome  and  lantern  of  the  new  Cathedral  may  be  descried  in  clear 
weather. 

Henry  VHI.  often  resided  at  the  Castle,  and  held  his  Court  there. 
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The  Tomb-house  east  of  St.  George's  Chapel  was  built  by  Henry  VII. 
for  his  own  remains,  but  he  erected  a  more  stately  tomb  for  himself 
at  Westminster  ;  and  Henry  VIII.  granted  his  father's  first  mausoleum 
to  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  commenced  his  own  tomb  within  it,  employ- 
ing a  Florentine  sculptor  on  brazen  columns  and  brazen  candlesticks ; 
after  Wolsey's  fall,  that  which  remained  in  1646  of  the  ornaments  of 
this  tomb  was  sold  for  600/.  as  defaced  brass.  James  II.  converted  the 
tomb-house  into  a  Romish  chapel,  which  was  defaced  by  a  Protcstint 
rabble.  In  1742  it  was  appropriated  as  a  free  school-house.  Next 
George  III.  converted  it  into  a  tomb-house  for  himself  and  his  descen- 
dants. It  has  since  been  vaulted  in  stone,  inlaid  with  mosaic  work  (the 
finest  modern  work  extant) ,  and  the  windows  filled  with  stained  glass, — 
as  a  sepulchral  chapel  in  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort. 

The  west  wall  is  covered  with  mosaic  pictures  of  the  sovereigns, 
churchmen,  and  architects  more  intimately  connected  with  the  Castle 
and  its  ancient  and  Royal  Chapel  of  St.  George.  Here  are  the  portraits 
of  Henry  III.,  Edward  III.,  Edward  IV.,  Henry  VI.,  Henry  VII.,  and 
Henry  VIII.  Beneath  are  pictures  of  Wolsey,  Beauchamp,  and  William 
of  Wykeham,  in  enamel  mosaics.  On  the  north  side  the  windows  are 
filled  with  portraits  of  German  princes,  ancestors  of  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Consort. 

Queen  Elizabeth  first  caused  the  terraces  to  be  formed,  and  annexed 
the  portion  of  the  Castle  built  by  Henry  VII.  to  that  designed  by  her- 
self, and  called  Queen  Elizabeth's  Gallery  ;  the  state  beds,  "  shining  with 
gold  and  silver,"  were  her  additions.  In  the  Civil  War  the  Castle  was 
mercilessly  plundered,  until  Cromwell  stopped  the  spoliation.  Charles 
II.  made  it  his  summer  residence.  In  Prince  Rupert's  constableship, 
the  Keep  was  restored  :  here,  says  Mr.  Eliot  Warburton,  he  established 
a  seclusion  for  himself,  which  he  soon  furnished  after  his  own  peculiar 
taste.  In  one  set  of  apartments,  forges,  'aboratory  instruments,  retorts, 
and  crucibles,  with  all  sorts  of  metals,  fluids,  and  crude  ores,  lay  strewed 
in  the  luxurious  confusion  of  a  bachelor's  domain ;  in  other  rooms, 
armour  and  aims  of  all  sorts,  from  that  which  had  blunted  the  Damascus 
blade  of  the  Holy  War  to  those  which  had  lately  clashed  at  Marston 
Moor  and  Naseby.  In  another  was  a  library  stored  with  strange  books, 
a  list  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Harleian  Miscellany.  In  1670,  Evelyn 
described  the  Castle  as  "  exceedingly  ragged  and  ruinous."  Wren  spoiled 
the  exterior,  but  added  Star  Buildings,  17  state-rooms  and  grand  stair- 
case. Gibbons  was  much  employed,  and  Venio  painted  the  ceilings,  to 
be  satirized  by  Pope  and  Walpole.  Thus  the  Castle  mostly  remained 
until  our  time. 
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There  are  three  divisions  in  the  palatial  part  of  Windsor  Castle: 
1.  The  Queen's  Private  Apartments,  looking  to  the  east.  2.  The  State 
Apartments,  to  the  north.  3.  The  Visitors'  Apartments,  to  the  south. 
We  shall  not  be  expected  to  describe  the  relative  position  and  magnitude 
of  the  buildings  and  towers  composing  the  Castle.  It  has  been  princi- 
pally enlarged  within  the  quadrangle,  on  the  exterior  facing  the  north 
terrace,  to  which  the  Brunswick  Tower  has  been  added ;  and  by  con- 
verting what  were  two  open  courts,  into  the  State  Staircase  and  Ih'.- 
Waterloo  Gallery.  The  corridor,  a  general  communication  along  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Private  Apartments,  is  an  adaptation  of  the  old 
French  boiser'ie  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  The  south  and  east  sides  of 
the  quadrangle  contain  upwards  of  369  rooms. 

It  is  gratifying  to  <idd,  that  as  the  attractiveness  of  the  Castle  has 
been  increased,  has  been  the  desire  of  our  excellent  Sovereign  that  all 
classes  of  her  subjects  should  have  free  access  to  the  State  Apartments 
of  this  truly  majestic  abode. 

Southward  of  Windsor  Castle  lies  the  Great  Park,  a  part  of  Windsor 
Forest,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  was  cut  off  from  the  Castle 
by  the  intervening  private  property  ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  detennined 
to  buy  as  much  land  as  might  be  required  to  complete  an  avenue  from 
the  Castle  to  the  Forest.  This  is  the  present  Long  Walk,  generally 
considered  the  finest  thing  of  tha  kind  in  Europe.  It  is  a  perfectly 
straight  line,  above  three  miles  in  length,  running  from  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  Castle  to  the  top  of  a  commanding  hill  in  the  Great 
Park,  called  Snow  Hill. 

On  each  side  of  the  Long  Walk,  which  is  slightly  raised,  there  is  a 
double  row  of  stately  elms,  now  in  their  maturity.  The  view  from 
Snow  Hill  is  very  fine;  on  its  highest  point,  in  1832,  was  placed  a 
colossal  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Third,  in  bronze,  by  Sir  Richard 
Westmacott ;  it  occupies  a  pedestal  formed  of  huge  blocks  of  granite : 
the  total  elevation  of  the  statue  and  pedestal  exceeds  fifty  feet,  and  the 
statue  (man  and  horse)  is  twenty-six  feet  in  height.  The  statue  was 
raised  by  George  the  Fourth  :  we  are  not  aware  of  its  cost,  but  the 
expense  of  the  pedestal  was  8000/. 

Curious  accounts  are  preserved  of  the  building  of  the  Castle  by  Ed- 
ward III.,  for  which  purpose  writs  were  issued  to  sheriffs,  mayors,  and 
bailiffs  of  the  several  counties  to  impress  labourers,  who  were  imprisoned 
on  refusal.  William  of  Wykeham  was  clerk  of  the  works,  with  a 
salary  of  one  shilling  a  day.  In  1 360  there  were  360  workmen  em« 
ployed  there  ;  in  1362  many  died  of  the  plague,  when  new  writs  were 
issued.    The  works  were  not  completed  at  the  time  of  King  Edward's 
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doath,  and  were  continued  by  Richard  II. ;  they  included  the  mews 
tor  the  falcons,  a  large  and  important  establishment  not  within  the 
walls.  Chaucer  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  works  in  this  reign,  and  he 
impressed  carpenters,  masons,  and  other  artisans. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  (1474),  St.  George's  Chapel,  one  of  the 
finest  Perpendicular  Gothic  buildings  in  this  country,  was  commenced. 
Bishop  Bcauchamp  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray  being  the  architects.  The 
first  chape!  was  built  here  by  King  Henry  I. ;  the  second  by  King  Edward 
III.  upon  the  site  of  the  present  chapel:  built  when  \s.  6d.  per  day 
was  high  wages  ;  and  built  by  Freemasons.  The  Choir  is  fitted  up  with 
the  stalls  and  banners  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  each  knight  having 
his  banner,  helmet,  lambriquin,  crest,  and  sword  ;  the  dead  have 
mementoes  only  in  their  armorial  bearings.  The  very  large  Perpendicular 
window  has  15  lights.  In  this  Chapel  is  the  tomb  of  King  Edward 
I  v.,  inclosed  by  "  a  range  of  steel  gilt,  cut  excellently  well  in  church- 
work,"  not  by  Quintin  Matsys,  but  by  Master  Jolui  Tresilian, 
smith.  On  the  arch  above  hung  this  Kings  coat  of  mail,  covered 
over  with  crimson  velvet,  and  thereon  the  arms  of  France  and 
Eng'and  embroidered  with  pearl  and  gold  intei"woven  with  rubies. 
This  trophy  of  honour  was  plundered  thence  by  Captain  Fogg  in  1642, 
when  also  he  robbed  the  Treasury  of  the  Chapel  of  all  tlie  rich  altar 
plate.  In  1789,  more  than  300  years  after  its  interment,  the  leaden 
coffin  of  King  Edward  IV.  was  discovered  in  laying  down  a  new  pave- 
ment. The  skeleton  is  said  to  have  measured  seven  feet  in  length  ! 
A  lock  of  the  King's  hair  was  procured  by  Horace  ^^'alpolc  for  his 
Strawberry  Hill  collection.  Here  also  are  the  graves  of  Henry  VI., 
Henry  VIII.,  and  Queen  Jane  Seymour;  the  loyal  Marquis  of  Wor- 
cester; and  the  grave  of  King  Charles  I. : 

"  Famed  for  contemptuous  breach  of  sacred  ties, 
By  headless  Charles  see  heartless  Henry  lies." — Byron. 

In  1813  the  coffin  of  King  Charles  I.  was  opened  by  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  when  the  remains  were  found  just  as  the  faithful  Herbert 
had  described  them,  thus  negativing  the  statement  that  the  King  lay  in 
a  nameless  and  unknown  grave. 

We  have  a  few  additions  to  the  Romances.  Froissart,  adopting  the 
common  belief  of  his  age,  relates  that  King  Arthur  instituted  his  Order 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Roimd  Table  at  Windsor;  but  the  existence 
of  such  a  British  King  as  Arthur  is  at  least  a  matter  of  doubt,  and 
that  part  of  his  history  which  assigns  Windsor  as  one  of  his  resi- 
dences, may  be  certainly  legarded  as  fabulous.  Harrison,  in  his 
description  of  England,   prefixed  to  Holinshed's  CbronicUs,  says  the 
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Castle  was  "buiklcd  in  times  past  by  King  Arthur,  or  before  Iiim  by 
Arviragiis,  as  it  is  tlioiiglit." 

Froissart,  who  lived  at  the  Court  of  Edward  III.,  probably  had  in 
hir.  recollection  some  current  traditions  of  the  day,  which  have  not 
ticscended  to  our  age,  or  at  least  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  light. 

Lambard,  in  his  Topographical  Dictionary,  says:  "It  would  make 
greatly  (I  know)  as  wel  for  the  illustration  of  the  glorie,  as  for  the 
extending  of  the  antitiuitie  of  this  place,  to  alledgc  out  of  Frozard  that 
King  Arthur  accustomed  to  hold  the  solemnities  of  his  Round  Table 
at  Wyndsore:  but  as  I  dai'e  not  over  bouldly  avouche  at  King 
Aithure's  antiquities,  the  rather  bycause  it  hathe  bene  thought  a  dis- 
putable cjuestion  whcather  theare  weare  ever  any  suche  Kinge  or  no ;  so 
like  I  not  to  joine  with  Fro/ard  in  this  part  of  that  stoarie,  bycause  he 
is  but  a  forrein  writer,  and  (so  farrc  as  I  see)  the  only  man  that  hath 
delivered  it  unto  us ;  and  therefore,  supposing  it  more  safe  to  follow 
our  owne  hystorians,  especially  in  our  owne  historic,  I  thinke  good  to 
leave  the  tyme  of  the  Brytons,  and  to  descend  to  the  raygne  of  the 
Saxon  Kings,  to  the  end  that  they  may  have  the  first  honour  of  the 
place,  as  they  were  indede  the  first  authors  of  the  name." 

The  tradition  of  "  Heme  the  hunter,"  which  Shakspeare  has 
employed  in  his  Merry  Wives  of  IVitidior,  is  that  Heme,  one  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Forest,  was  to  be  seen,  after  his  death,  with  horns  on 
his  head,  walking  by  night,  "  round  about  an  oak,"  in  the  vicinity  of 
Windsor  Castle.  It  is  said  that,  '"having  committed  some  great 
offence,  for  which  he  feared  to  lose  his  situation  and  fall  into  disgrace, 
he  hung  himself  upon  the  oak  which  his  ghost  afterwards  haunted." 
In  the  first  sketch  of  the  play,  the  tradition  is  briefly  narrated,  without 
any  mention  of  the  tree  in  connexion  with  it : 

"Oft  have  you  beard  since  Hornc  the  hunter  dyed, 
That  women  to  affright  their  little  children 
Scs  that  he  walkes  in  shape  of  a  great  stagge." 

No  allusion  to  the  legend  has  ever  been  discovered  in  any  other  writer 
of  Shakspeare's  time,  and  the  period  when  Heme  or  Home  lived  is  un- 
known. In  a  manuscript,  however,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  in  the 
British  Museum,  Mr.  Halliwell  has  discovered,  "  Rychardc  Home, 
yeoman,"  among  the  names  of  the  "  hunters  whiche  be  examyned  and 
have  confessed  for  hunting  in  his  Majesty's  forests;"  and  he  suggests 
that  this  may  have  been  the  person  to  whom  the  tale  related  by  Mrs. 
page  alludes,  observing  that  "  it  is  only  convicting  our  great  dramatist 
of  an  additional  anachronism  to  those  already  known  of  a  similar 
character,  in  attributing  to  him  the  introduction  of  a  tale  cf  the  time 
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pf  Henry  the  Eighth  into  a  play  supposed  to  belong  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  fifteenth  century." 

♦ 

The  Abbey  of  Abingdon. 

In  Berkshire,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith; 
thirty-five  religious  houses  were  built  and  endowed,  three  of  which 
were  numbered  at  the  Reformation  among  the  "  greater  monasteries." 
The  most  important  of  these  were  the  Benedictine  Abbeys  of  Abingdon 
and  Reading. 

Abingdon  Abbey  appears  to  have  been  originally  founded  upon  a 
hill  called  Abcndune,  about  ten  miles  fi-om  th>i  present  town,  nearer 
Oxford,  by  Cissa,  King  of  Wessex,  and  his  nephew,  Heane,  Viceroy  of 
Wiltshire,  in  605,  begun  at  Bagley  Wood,  now  Chilswell  Farm.  Five 
years  after,  its  foundation  was  removed  to  a  place  then  called 
Sevekisham,  and  since  then  Abbcndon,  or  Abingdon,  and  enriched 
by  the  munificence  of  Ceadwalla  and  Ina,  Kings  of  AVessex,  and 
other  benefactors.  This  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and 
the  monks  were  deprived  of  their  possessions  by  Alfred  the  Great,  but 
their  property  was  restored  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  Abbey  com- 
menced at  least  by  Edred,  grandson  and  one  of  the  successors  of  A  Ifred. 
It  became  richly  endowed,  and  the  Abbot  w^as  mitred.  At  the  Sup- 
pression the  revenues  of  this  Monastery  amounted  to  nearly  2000/.  per 
annum ;  a  gateway  is  nearly  all  that  remains.  At  the  Abbey  was 
educated  Henry  I.,  and  with  such  fidelity  as  to  procure  him  the  name 
of  Boauclcrc.  Here  was  buried  Cissa,  the  founder;  St.  Edward,  king  and 
martyr ;  Robert  D'Oyley,  builder  of  Oxford  Castle,  tutor  to  Henry  I.; 
and  the  Abbot,  the  historian  Geoffrey  ot  Monmouth.  Here,  in  1107, 
Egelvvinus,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  imprisoned  and  stan'ed  to  death. 

The  Chronicle  of  Abingdon  gives  a  trustworthy  record  of  this  great 
Benedictine  establishment  during  a  period  of  -00  years.  It  was  written 
at  a  time  when  the  monks  were  still  secure  of  the  aflx'ctions  of  the 
people,  and  when,  therefore,  there  was  no  temptation  either  to  suppress 
or  pervert  the  truth  ;  the  Chronicle  is  an  unvarnished  narrative,  strung 
together  by  an  honest  compiler  of  materials,  and  truthful  recorder  ot 
events.  It  may  be  useful  as  well  as  interesting  here  to  cjuote  from  an 
able  review  of  a  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  Abingdon,  by  Mr. 
Stevenson,  inasmuch  as  it  will  show  the  interest  and  value  attached  to 
the  sketches  of  Abbeys  in  the  present  work. 

"The  history  of  an  establishment  like  that  of  Abingdon  is  not  merely 
the  narrative  of  a  brotherhood,  isolated  from  the  outer  worl<l  by  their 
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peculiar  aims  and  occupations,  as  might  be  the  case  with  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  modern  religions  fi-aternity;  it  is  the  narrative  of  the  social 
condition  of  the  whole  English  people.  Most  persons  who  have 
bestowed  any  attention  to  our  early  annals  will  admit,  however  strong 
may  be  their  Protestant  prejudices,  that  the  best  features  of  our 
modern  civilization  are  due  to  the  social  organization  introduced  by 
the  monks.  Agriculture,  for  example,  the  parent  of  all  the  other  arts, 
was  despised  and  neglected  by  the  pagan  tribes  of  German  origin, 
whereas  the  rule  of  St.  Benedict,  which  was  of  primary  authority  with 
every  monastic  establishment,  proclaimed  the  '  nobility  of  labour'  as  a 
religious  duty,  inferior  in  its  responsibility  only  to  prayer  and  study. 

••  Benedict  thought  it  good  that  men  should  be  daily  reminded  that 
in  the  sweat  of  their  face  they  should  eat  bread,  and  day  by  day  they 
toiled  in  the  field  as  well  as  prayed  in  the  church.  After  having  been 
present  at  the  service  of  Prime,  the  monks  assembled  in  the  Chapter- 
house, each  individual  received  his  allotted  share  of  work,  a  brief 
prayer  was  offered  up,  tools  were  served  out,  and  the  brethren  marclied 
two  and  two,  and  in  silence,  to  their  task  in  the  field.  From  Easter 
until  the  beginning  of  October  they  were  thus  occupied  from  6  o'clock 
in  the  morning  until  lo,  sometime;  intil  noon.  The  more  widely  the 
system  was  diff"used  the  more  extensive  were  its  benefits.  Besides  the 
monks  lay  brethren  and  sei-vants  were  engaged,  who  received  payment 
in  coin,  and  as  by  degrees  more  land  was  brought  into  tillage  than  the 
monastery  needed,  the  surplus  was  leased  out  to  lay  occupiers.  Thus, 
each  monastery  became  a  centre  of  civilization,  and  while  the  rude 
chieftain,  intent  on  war  or  the  chase,  cared  little  for  the  comfort  either 
of  himself  or  his  retainers,  the  monks  became  the  source,  not  only  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  light,  but  of  physical  warmth  and  comfort, 
and  household  blessings. 

"  The  boundaries,  which  are  incorporated  with  the  Saxon  charters, 
supply  us  with  many  characteristics  of  Anglo-Saxon  social  life,  and 
throw  considerable  light  on  the  topographical  history  of  Berkshire  and 
the  adjoining  portion  of  Oxfordshire.  The  absence  of  any  remark 
about  the  earlier  Celtic  population  is  noteworthy.  Not  only  do  they 
seem  to  have  been  exteiminated,  but  every  trace  of  their  occupancy, 
except  in  the  names  of  brooks  and  rivers,  had  vanished.  Our  ancestors 
at  that  period  were  chiefly  occupied  with  the  breeding  of  sheep,  swine, 
horses,  and  homed  cattle.  They  had  made  little  progress  in  agricul- 
ture ;  wheat  and  oats  are  not  mentioned ;  barley  and  beans  rarely.  The 
indigenous  trees  were  the  oak,  the  hazel,  the  ash,  the  birch,  and  the 
beech.    The  willow,  alder,  maple,  apple,  and  linden  are  also  occasional'/ 
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named.  The  Berkshire  hills  and  woods  abounded  with  wolves,  wild 
cats,  stags,  foxes,  and  badgers ;  beavers  and  wild  boars  were  also  nu- 
merous, while  in  the  marshes  were  to  be  found  geese,  snipe,  and  swans." 


Wallingford  Castle. 

Wallingford  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Thames,  and  is  thought  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 
their  coins  having  been  dug  up  Vicre  ;  the  form  of  the  ramparts  (not  of 
the  Castle,  which  is  of  later  ori^iin)  indicating  that  they  had  been 
traced  by  the  Romans.  The  first  historical  notice  of  Wallingford  is 
A.D.  1006,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Danes  ;  but  it  was  rebuilt  in  1013. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  it  was  a  royal  borough,  contain- 
ing 276  houses  paying  a  tax  to  the  King. 

There  was  a  Castle  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conques/,  belonging  to 
Wigod,  a  Saxon  noble,  who  invited  William  the  Conqueror,  after  the 
battle  of  Hastings,  to  come  to  Wallingford,  where  William  received 
the  homage  of  Archbishop  Stigand,  and  the  principal  nobles,  before 
marching  to  London.  About  a  year  after,  1067,  Robert  D'Oyley,  a 
Norman  baron,  who  had  married  Wigod's  only  daujjhter,  built  a  strong 
Castle  at  Wallingford,  but  whether  on  the  site  of  Wigod's  Castle  is 
not  clear.  In  the  Civil  War  of  Stephen,  this  Castle  was  held  for  the 
Empress  Maud.  Stephen  besieged  it  without  success  several  times,  and 
here  the  Empress  Maud  found  refuge  after  her  escape  from  Oxford. 
In  1 153,  Henry,  son  of  Maud,  besieged  a  fort,  which  Stephen  had 
erected  at  Crowmarsh  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Thames  ;  and  Stephen 
coming  to  its  relief,  a  peace  was  concluded.  Diu"ing  the  imprisonment 
of  Richard  I.,  Wallingford  Castle  was  occupied  by  his  brother  John, 
but  was  taken  fiom  him  by  the  King's  party.  In  the  troubles  of  John's 
reign,  one  or  two  of  the  meetings  of  King  and  Barons  were  held  at 
Wallingford;  and  in  those  of  Henry  III.  (A.D.  1264),  Prince  Edward, 
tlie  King's  son  (afterwards  Edward  I.),  Prince  Henry,  his  nephew,  and 
RicIiarJ,  King  of  the  Romans,  his  brother,  were  confined  for  a  time  in 
this  Castle.  It  was  twice  besieged  in  the  troubles  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  Leland  and  Camden  describe  the  fortress  as  having  a 
double  wall ;  and  Camden  speaks  of  the  citadel,  or  keep,  as  standing 
on  a  high  mound.  In  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.,  it  was  repaired  and 
garrisoned  for  the  King ;  and  it  was  a  post  of  importance.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  war  it  was  besieged  by  Fairfax,  and  was  afterwards 
demolished,  except  part  of  the  wall  towards  the  river.  The  mound  ia 
overgrown  with  trees,  but  in  our  time  balls  have  been  dug  up  here. 
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Within  the  Castle  was  a  college  ;  and  connected  with  it  was  a  school 
for  the  instruction  of  singing-boys,  in  which  Tusser,  the  author  of  Five 
Hundred  Points  of  Good  Husbandry,  was  educated,  as  he  records  in  his 
Life,  prefixed  to  the  blacic-letter  edition  of  his  works.  Here  he  describes 
the  "  quiraster's  miserie"  as  hard  to  bear : 

"  O  painful  time,  for  every  crime 
What  toosed  eares  !  like  baited  beares  ! 
What  bobbed  lips  !  what  yerks,  what  nips  I 
W'liat  hellish  toies  ! 

Wliat  robes  how  bare  !  what  coUedge  fare  I 
What  bred  how  stale  !  what  pennie  ale  ! 
Then  WallinLjford,  how  wcrt  thou  abhor'd 
Of  sillie  boies  !" 

There  was  a  Benedictine  Priory  at  Wallingford,  founded  in  the  reign 
of  William  the  Conqueror  ;  and  there  was  a  Mint  in  the  town  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI. 

W^allingford  had  anciently  fourteen  churches  ;  it  has  now  three. 


Rcadinj^  Abbey. 

As  the  railway  traveller  approaches  Reading,  the  county  town  of 
Berkshire,  an  interesting  relic  of  the  architecture  of  seven  lun.dred  years 
since  can  scarcely  fail  to  arrest  his  attention,  among  the  modern  build- 
ings of  the  town.  This  relic  is  the  Hall  of  one  of  the  richest  religious 
houses  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  the  class  called  Mitred  Abbeys,  or,  in 
other  words,  whose  Abbots  sat  in  Parliament:  the  Abbot  of  Reading 
took  precedency  in  the  House  of  Peers,  next  after  the  Abbots  of  St. 
Albans  and  Glastonbury. 

It  appears  that  in  the  year  1006,  when  Reading  was  biu-nt  by  the 
Danes,  they  also  destroyed  an  Abbey  of  nuns,  said  to  have  been  founded, 
amongst  others,  by  Elfrida,  first  the  wife  of  Earl  Athelwold,  and  after- 
wards of  King  Kdgar  ;  the  foundation  being  in  atonement  for  the 
murder  of  that  Prince's  son,  Edward,  which  was  perpetrated  by  her 
cominand,  when  she  was  queen-mother.  Upon  the  site  of  this  nunnciy, 
King  Henry  1.  laid  the  foundation  of  another  edifice  in  the  year  1121, 
and  endowed  the  same  for  the  support  of  200  monks  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  and  bestowed  on  it  various  important  privileges.  Among  them 
were  those  of  conferring  knightho<xi,  coining  money,  holding  fairs,  try- 
ing and  punishing  criminals,  &c.  The  founder  also  gave  a  relic,  assumed 
to  be  the  head  of  the  Apostle  James.  The  new  monastery  was  com- 
pletely finished  within  the  space  of  four  years.     It  was  dcdic  ited  to  tlie 
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Holy  Trinity,  the  blessed  Virgin,  St.  James,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist 
At  Reading,  it  was  commonly  known  as  St.  Mary's.  Henry  authorized 
the  Abbey  to  coin  in  London,  and  keep  there  a  resident  master  or 
moneycr.  Tiie  body  of  King  Henry  was  interred  here,  as  well  as 
those  of  his  two  queens,  Matilda  and  Adeliza ;  though  it  seems  that 
the  King's  bowels,  brains,  heart,  eyes,  and  tongue,  by  a  strange  fancy 
of  disseveration,  were  buried  at  Rouen  j  and  here,  probably,  was 
interred  their  daughter  Maud,  the  wife  of  the  Emperor  Henry  IV 
and  mother  of  Henry  II.  of  England.  Her  epitaph,  recordcci  by 
Camden,  has  been  deservedly  admired : 

"  Magna  ortii,  niajorque  viro,  sed  maxima  partu  ; 
Hie  jacet  Hun-'ici  filia,  sponsa,  parens." 

William,  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.,  was  buried  at  his  grandfather's 
feet.  Constance,  the  daughter  of  Edmund  Langley,  Duke  of  York; 
Anne,  Countess  of  Warwick,  and  a  son  and  daughter  of  Richard  Earl 
of  Cornwall,  certainly  here  found  their  latest  abiding-place  in  this 
world.  There  was  an  image  of  the  royal  founder  placed  over  his  tomb ; 
but  that,  and  probably  many  other  monuments,  either  suffered  demolition 
or  removal,  when  this  religious  house  was  changed  into  a  royal  dwelling. 
Camden  says:  "The  monastery  wherein  King  Henry  I.  was  inteired, 
was  converted  into  a  royal  seat,  adjoining  to  which  stands  a  fair  stable, 
stored  with  horses  of  the  King's,  &c. ;"  but  this  does  not  justify  Sand- 
ford  in  asserting  that  the  bones  of  the  persons  buried  were  thrown  out, 
and  the  Abbey  converted  into  a  stable ;  nor  does  such  a  circumstance 
seem  likely  to  have  taken  place  at  this  time,  or  on  such  an  occasion  ; 
though  such  indignities  afterwards  characterized  the  days  of  Cromwell. 

A  well-known  trial  by  battle  occuned  herein  1163,  at  which  Henry 
II.  sat  as  judge.  It  was  the  appeal  of  Robert  de  Montfort  against 
Henry  of  Essex,  the  King's  standard-bearer,  for  cowardice  and  treachery, 
in  having  in  a  skirmish  in  Wales,  at  which  the  King  was  present,  cpst 
away  the  royal  standard  and  fled,  upon  a  report  of  his  Sovereign  bjing 
killed.  Essex  pleaded  that  at  the  time  he  believed  the  report  to  be  true. 
The  combat  took  place,  it  is  supposed,  on  an  island  by  Caversham 
Bridge.  Montfort  was  tlie  victor,  and  the  body  of  Essex,  who  was 
apparently  killed,  was  given  to  the  monks  of  the  Abbey  for  burial. 
He  recovered,  however,  from  his  wounds,  and  being  permitted  to  assume 
the  habit  of  a  monk,  was  received  into  the  monastery.  His  estates  were, 
of  course,  forfeited. 

The  Abbey  provided  for  the  poor,  and  necessary  entertainment  for 
travellers.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who,  however,  died  about  1J4J, 
says,  there  was  always  more  spent  by  the  monks  on  strangers  than  on 
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themselves.  One  Amherius,  the  second  Abbot  of  this  house,  had 
already  founded  an  hospital  for  the  reception  of  twelve  leprous  persons, 
where  tliey  were  maintained  comfortably.  Hugo,  the  eighth  Abbot, 
founded  another  hospital  near  the  gate,  for  the  reception  of  certain  poor 
persons  and  pilgrims,  who  were  not  admitted  into  the  Abbey.  To  this 
hospital  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  is  given  in  the  grant  for  ever,  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  thirteen  poor  persons ;  allowing  for  the 
keeping  of  thirteen  more  out  of  the  usual  alms.  The  reason  assigned 
by  the  Abbot  was  that  (though  we  are  told  more  money  was  laid  out 
on  hospitality  than  expended  on  the  monks),  yet,  he  had  observed  and 
lamented  a  partiality  in  entertaining  the  rich,  in  preference  to  the  poor, 
lint  some  have  suspected  that  th.s  was  a  mere  pretence  whereby  to 
exclude  the  meaner  sort  entirely  from  the  Abbot's  table. 

At  the  Dissolution,  in  1539,  the  Abbot,  Hugh  Cook,  alias  Hugh 
Fairingdon,  whom  Hall,  in  his  Chroti'icle,  calls  a  stubborn  monk,  and 
absolutely  without  learning,  was,  with  two  of  his  monks,  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  for  refusing  to  deliver  up  the  Abbey  to  the 
Visitors,  and  immediate  possession  was  taken.  The  clear  revenues 
at  this  period,  Lysons,  writing  in  1806,  considered  equivalent  l« 
at  least  20,000/.  The  Commissioners  found  here  considerable  quan- 
tities of  plate,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  articles.  Henry  VIII.  and 
his  successors  for  some  time  kept  a  portion  of  the  Abbey  resei-ved 
for  their  occasional  residence.  No  record  exists  of  the  time  when  the 
buildings  were  first  dismantled,  but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  in  ruins 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  for  when  the  church  of  St.  Mary  in 
the  town  of  Reading  was  rebuilt,  the  Queen  granted  two  hundied  loads 
of  stones  from  the  old  Abbey,  to  be  used  as  materials.  But  after  the 
reign  of  James  I.  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  long  occupied  as  a 
royal  residence.  The  buildings  generally  began  to  decay,  and  im- 
mense quantities  of  the  materials  were  carried  off.  Some  of  these  were 
used  in  the  construction  of  the  Hospital  for  poor  Knights  at  Windsor, 
as  well  as  in  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Mary's  Church  ;  and  large  masses  were 
used  by  General  Conway  in  the  construction  of  a  bridge  at  Henley. 
The  Abbey  appears  to  have  been  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  four  arched 
and  battlementcd  gateways,  the  ruins  of  some  of  which  are  still  visible. 
There  was  also  an  inner  court,  with  a  gateway,  which  still  exists.  The 
north  front  has  a  beautiful  Saxon  arch,  with  an  obtuse  point  at  the 
lop,  rising  from  three  clustered  pillars  without  capitals.  Among  the 
chief  remains  is  a  portion  of  the  great  hall,  now  used  as  a  school-room. 
The  dimensions  of  the  hall,  were  80  feet  by  40.  Here  it  is  supposed 
were  hclJ  the  numerous  parliaments  which  sat  here.     ^^  hat  remained 
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of  the  Abbey  church  up  to  the  period  of  the  Civil  War  was  then  furtlief 
dilapidated ;  the  ruins  of  the  north  transept,  in  particular,  are  then 
recorded  to  have  been  blown  up.  The  Abbey  mills  are  still  remaining 
in  excellent  preservation,  and  exhibit  arches  evidently  coeval  with  the 
Abbey  itself.  Over  the  mill  race  is  a  large  Norman  arch,  with  a  zig- 
zag moulding.  In  1815  a  fragment  of  a  stone  sarcophagus  in  two 
pieces,  was  found  about  the  centre  of  the  choir,  supposed,  with  some 
probability,  to  be  the  coffin  of  King  Henry  I. 

In  those  ages,  when  a  belief  existed  in  the  efficacy  of  real  or  fancied 
relics  of  saints,  a  most  singular  object  of  this  kind  was  presented  to  the 
Abbey  by  the  Empress  Maud,  who  brought  it  from  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  It  was  the  hand  of  St.  James  the  Apostle,  and  in 
such  high  estimation  was  this  relic  held,  that  it  was  carefully  inclosed  in 
a  case  of  gold,  of  which  it  was  afterwards  stripped  by  Richard  I.  This 
monarch,  however,  granted  an  additional  charter,  and  gave  one  mark 
of  gold  to  cover  the  hand,  in  lieu  of  the  precious  metal  he  had  taken 
away.  His  brother.  King  John,  confirmed  this  charter,  and  presented 
to  the  Abbey  another  equally  wonderful  relic,  namely,  the  head  of  St. 
Philip  the  Apostle.  The  relic  of  St.  James's  hand  is  at  present  in  exis- 
tence :  it  was  discovered  about  80  years  ago  by  some  workmen,  in  dig- 
ging, and  after  passing  through  various  hands,  at  last  found  its  way 
into  the  Museum  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Reading.  The  relic 
consists  of  the  left  hand  of  a  human  being  half  closed,  "A'lth  the  flesh  dried 
on  the  bones.  Among  other  relics  were  a  quantity  of  glazed  tiles  on 
the  floor  of  the  church.  These  were  covered  with  various  ornaments, 
and  appeared  originally  to  have  formed  a  kind  of  cross  of  mosaic  work, 
but  the  greater  portion  was  missing.  Fragments  of  stained  glass  of 
beautiful  colours  were  found  ;  in  one  place  a  kind  of  coffin,  or  excava- 
tion, was  discovered,  just  capable  of  receiving  a  human  body :  it  con- 
tained bones,  but  hid  no  covering.  The  steps  leading  down  to  what  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  cellar  have  been  laid  open,  while  the  frag- 
ments of  carved  stones  which  have  bc»en  found  show  that  the  building, 
in  its  pristine  state,  must  have  been  as  beautiful  as  it  was  extensive. 

Prynne,  in  his  History  of  the  Papal  Usurpation,  tells  us  that  the 
Abbot  of  Reading  was  one  of  the  Pope's  delegates,  together  with  the 
legate  Randulph,  and  the  Bishop  of  AVinchestcr,  commissioned  for  the 
excommunication  of  the  Barons  that  opposed  King  John,  in  12 15,  and 
the  succeeding  year.  The  maintenance  of  two  Jewish  female  converts 
was  imposed  on  this  House  by  King  Henry  III.  The  same  prince, 
desiring  to  borrow  a  considerable  sum  of  money  of  the  greater  abbeys, 
the  Abbot  of  Reading  positively  refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition. 
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There  is  in  existence  a  letter  of  Edwai-J,  the  first  Prince  of  Wales, 
written  in  1304,  to  Adam  de  Poletcr,  of  Reading,  commanding  him  to 
lodge  four  tuns  of  good  wines  in  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  against  the 
aiTival  of  the  Prince's  sei'vants  at  the  Tournament  about  to  be  held 
there. 

Of  the  ancient  glory  of  the  Abbey,  but  a  few  walls,  or  a  ragged, 
broken  skeleton,  remain  ;  though,  in  recent  excavations,  the  plan  of  the 
building  has  been  traced  ;  and  "  there  have  been  brought  to  the  surface, 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  high  altar,  the  relics  of  kings,  and  war- 
riors, and  holy  men,  the  fathers  and  founders  of  a  churcli,  which  they 
probably  trusted  would  have  confined  their  bones  till  doomsday." 

The  Franciscan  Friars  settled  here  in  1 233.  Their  convent  stood 
near  the  west  end  of  Friar-street.  On  ils  Dissolution,  the  warden 
petitioned  that  he  and  his  brethren,  being  aged  men,  might  be  permitted 
to  occupy  their  lodgings  during  life ;  but  even  that  humble  request 
was  denied.  According  to  Leland,  there  was  also  on  the  north  side  of 
Castle-street  "  a  fair  house  of  Grey  Friars." 

Among  the  Curiosities  shown  to  the  stranger  in  Reading  is  a  stratum 
of  sand  in  Catsgrove-lane,  which  is  filled  with  oyster-shells  and  other 
marine  fossils.  In  Dr.  Plot's  amusing  Natural  History  of  Oxford- 
tbire  (in  which  the  wonders'  of  any  other  county  are,  however,  gladly 
laid  under  contribution),  their  situation  is  proposed  to  be  accounted  for 
by  .an  hypothesis  as  good  in  its  way  as  Voltaire's  pilgrims'  cockle-shells, 
and  for  which  it  might  have  affbrded  a  hint.  N\' hen  the  Danes  were 
besieged  in  Reading  by  King  Ethelrcd  and  his  brother  Alfi-ed,  tiicy 
endeavoured  to  secure  thcmsclvLS  by  cutting  a  trench  across  the 
meadows.  Now,  says  Dr.  Plot,  "the  Saxons  having  in  all  probability 
remcJ\ed  their  cattle,  it  is  likely  that  they  might  be  supplied  by  their 
navy  with  oysters,  which,  during  the  time  of  the  abode  of  their  army 
t>n  land,  might  be  very  suitable  employment  for  it.  Which  conjecture 
allowed,  there  is  nothing  more  retpiircd  to  make  out  the  possibility  oi 
the  bed  of  oystei-s  coming  thither,  without  a  deluge,  but  that  Catsgrove 
was  the  place  appointed  for  the  army's  repast." 
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Cumnor,  about  three  miles  west  of  Oxford,  has  an  old  manor  iioi:se, 
which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Abbots  of  Abingdon,  but  after  the 
Reformation  was  granted  to  the  last  Abbot  for  life,  and  on  his  death 
came  into  the  possession  of  Anthony  Forster,  whose  epitaph  in  Cumnor 
church,  speaks  of  him  as  an  amiable  and  accomplished  person.  But,  in 
Ashmole's  ylntiquities  of  Berkshire,  he  is  represented  as  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  murder  of  Anne  Dudley,  under  very  mysterious  circum- 
stances. This  unfortunate  lady,who  became  the  first  wife  of  Lord  Robert 
Dudley,  Queen  Elizabeth's  favourite,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Robsart.  Her  marriage  took  place  June  4, 1.^50 ;  and  the  event  is  thus 
recorded  by  King  Edward  in  his  Diary :  "  S.  Robert  dudeley,  third 
Sonne  to  th'  erle  of  warwic,  married  S.  John  Robsarte's  daughter,  after 
whose  man-iage  there  were  certain  gentlemen  that  did  strive  who  should 
take  away  a  gose's  heade,  which  was  hanged  alive  on  tovvcrose  postes." 
Soon  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  when  Dudley's  ambitious  views 
of  a  royal  alliance  had  opened  upon  him,  his  wife  mysteriously  died  ; 
and  Ashmole  thus  relates  the  melancholy  story  : — 

"  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  a  very  goodly  personage,  and 
singularly  well  featured,  being  a  great  favourite  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  it 
was  thought,  and  commonly  reported,  that  had  he  been  a  bachelor,  or 
widower,  the  Queen  would  have  made  him  her  husband  :  to  this  end, 
to  free  himself  of  all  obstacles,  he  commands  his  wife,  or  perliaps  with 
fair  flattering  entreaties,  desires  her  to  repose  herself  here  at  his  servant 
Anthony  Forster's  house,  wiio  then  lived  at  the  aforesaid  Manor-house 
((^umnor-place);  and  also  prescribed  to  Sir  Richard  Varney  (a  prompter 
to  this  design),  at  Iiis  coming  hitiier,  that  he  should  first  attempt  to 
poison  her,  and  if  tiiat  did  not  take  effect,  then  by  any  other  way  what- 
soever to  despatch  her.  This,  it  seems,  was  proved  by  the  report  of 
Dr.  Walter  Bayly,  sometime  Fellow  of  New  College,  then  living  in 
()xR)rd,  and  Professor  of  Physic  in  that  University,  who,  because  he 
would  not  consent  to  take  away  her  life  by  poison,  the  earl  endeavoured 
to  displace  him  from  the  Court.  This  man,  it  seems,  reported  for  most 
certain  that  there  was  a  practice  in  Cumnor  among  the  conspirators  to 
have  poisoned  this  poor  innocent  lady,  a  little  before  she  was  killed, 
which  was  attempted  after  this  manner: — They  seeing  the  gotxl  lady 
sad  and  heavy  (as  one  that  well  knew  by  h.  r  otlier  handling  that  her 
death  was  not  far  off),  began  to  persuade  her  that  her  present  disease 
was  abundance  of  melancholy,  and  other  humours,  &c.    And  tlierefoi-e 
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would  needs  counsel  her  to  take  some  potion,  which  she  absolutely  re- 
fusing to  do,  as  still  susjiecting  the  worst :  whereupon  they  sent  a 
messenger  on  a  day  (unawares  to  her)  for  Dr.  Bayly,  and  entreated  him 
to  persuade  her  to  take  some  little  potion  by  his  direction,  and  they 
would  get  the  same  at  Oxford,  meaning  to  have  added  something  of 
their  own  for  her  comfort,  as  the  Doctor,  upon  just  cause  and  consi- 
deration did  suspect,  seeing  their  great  importunity,  and  the  small  need 
the  lady  had  of  physic ;  and  therefore  he  peremptorily  denied  their 
request,  misdoubting  (as  he  afterwards  reported)  lest  if  they  had 
poisoned  her  under  the  name  of  his  potion,  he  might  have  been  hanged 
for  a  colour  of  their  sin  ;  and  the  Doctor  remained  still  well  assured, 
that  this  way  taking  no  effect,  she  would  not  long  escape  their  violence, 
which  afterwards  happened  thus  : — For  Sir  Richard  V'arney  aforesaid 
(the  chief  projector  in  this  design),  who  by  the  earl's  order  remained 
that  day  of  death  alone  with  her,  with  one  man  only,  and  Forster,  who 
had  that  day  forcibly  sent  away  all  her  servants  from  her  to  Abingdon 
market,  about  three  miles  distant  from  this  place,  they,  I  say,  whether 
first  stifling  her  or  else  strangling  her,  afterwards  flung  her  down  a  pair 
of  stairs  and  broke  her  neck,  using  much  violence  upon  her ;  but  yet, 
however,  though  it  was  vulgarly  reported  that  she  by  chance  fell  down 
stairs,  but  yet  without  hurting  her  hood  that  was  upon  her  head.  Yet 
the  inhabitants  will  tell  you  there  that  she  was  conveyed  from  her  usual 
chamber  where  she  lay  to  another,  where  the  bed's  head  of  the  chamber 
stcKxl  close  to  a  privy  postern  door,  where  they  in  tlie  night  came  and 
stifled  her  in  her  bed,  bruised  her  head  very  much,  broke  her  neck,  and 
at  length  flung  her  downstaire,  thereby  believing  the  world  would  have 
thought  it  a  mischance,  and  so  have  blinded  their  villany.  But,  behold 
the  mercy  and  justice  of  God  in  revenging  and  discovering  this  lady's 
minder  ;  for  oneof  the  persons  that  was  a  coadjutor  in  this  murder  was 
aftei-wards  taken  for  a  felony  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  and  offering  to 
publish  the  manner  of  the  aforesaid  murder,  was  privately  made  away 
with  in  prison  by  the  earl's  appointment.  And  Sir  Richard  Varney,  the 
other,  dying  about  the  same  time  in  London,  cried  miserably  and  blas- 
phemed God,  and  said  to  a  person  of  note  (who  has  related  the  same 
to  others  since)  not  long  before  his  death,  that  all  the  devils  in  hell  did 
tear  him  in  pieces.  Forster,  likewise,  after  this  fact,  being  a  man  for- 
merly addicted  to  hospitality,  company,  mirth  and  music,  was  after- 
wards observed  to  forsake  all  this,  and  being  affected  with  much 
melancholy  (some  say  with  madness)  pined  and  drooped  away.  Tiic 
wife,  too,  of  Bald  Butler,  kinsman  to  the  earl,  gave  out  the  whole  f  ict 
a  little  before  her  death.    Neither  are  the  following  passages  to  be  for- 
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gotten : — That  as  soon  as  ever  she  was  murdered,  they  made  great 
haste  to  bury  her  before  the  coroner  had  given  in  his  inquest  (which 
tlie  earl'  himself  condemned  as  not  done  advisedly),  which  her  father, 
Sir  John  Robertsett  (as  I  suppose)  hearing  of,  came  with  all  speed 
hither,  caused  her  corpse  to  be  taken  up,  the  coroner  to  sit  upon  her, 
and  further  inquiry  to  be  made  concerning  this  business  to  the  full ;  but 
it  was  generally  thought  that  the  earl  stopped  his  mouth,  and  made  up 
the  business  betwixt  them ;  and  the  good  earl,  to  make  plain  to  the 
world  the  great  love  he  bore  to  her  while  alive — what  a  grief  the  loss  of 
so  virtuous  a  lady  was  to  his  tender  heart — caused  (though  the  thing 
by  these  and  other  means  was  beaten  into  the  heads  of  the  principal 
men  of  the  University  of  Oxford)  her  body  to  be  re-bmied  in  St.  Mary's 
Church  in  Oxford,  with  great  pomp  and  solemnity.  It  is  remarkable 
when  Dr.  Babington,  the  earl's  chaplain,  did  preach  the  funeral  sermon, 
he  tript  once  or  twice  in  his  speech  by  recommending  to  their  memories 
that  virtuous  lady  so  \)\\!\h\Wj  murdered,  instead  of  saying  pitifully  slain." 

AA^e  need  scarcely  add  that  these  circumstances,  with  considerable 
anachronisms,  have  been  woven  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  into  his  delightful 
romance  of  Kemlnuortb.  "  Of  the  gose  and  poste  "  this  explanation 
has  been  given  :  the  gose  was  intended  for  poor  Amy,  and  the  crosse 
posts  for  the  Protector  Somerset  and  his  rival,  Dudley  Duke  of  North- 
umberland, both  of  whom  were  bred  to  the  wicked  trade  of  ambition. 
Dudley  did  not,  however,  escape  suspicion.  The  lady  and  gentleman 
were  so  fully  assured  of  the  evil  treatment  of  the  lady,  that  they  sought 
to  get  an  inquiry  made  into  the  circumstances.  We  also  find  Burgh- 
ley,  presenting,  among  the  reasons  why  it  was  inexpedient  for  the 
Queen  to  marry  Leicester,  "  that  he  is  infamcd  by  the  murder  of  his 
wife."  Mr.  Froude,  in  his  History  of  England,  gives  the  following 
summary  of  the  proceedings  taken  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the 
lady's  sad  fate. 

"In  deference  to  the  general  outcry,  either  the  inquiry  was  protracted, 
or  a  second  jury,  as  Dudley  suggested,  was  chosen.  Lord  Robert  himself 
was  profoundly  anxious,  although  his  anxiety  may  have  been  as  much  for 
his  own  reputation  as  for  the  discovery  of  the  truth.  Yet  the  exertions  to 
unravel  the  mystery  still  failed  of  their  effect.  No  one  could  be  found  who 
had  seen  Lady  Dudley  fall,  and  she  was  dead  when  she  waa  discovered. 
Eventually,  after  an  investigation  apparently  without  precedent  for  the 
strictness  with  which  it  had  been  conducted,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict 
of  accidental  death ;  and  Lord  Robert  was  thus  formally  acquitted. 
Yet  the  conclusion  was  evidently  of  a  kind  which  would  not  silence 
suspicion ;  it  was  not  proved  that  Lady  Dudley  had  been  murdered  j 
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but  the  cause  of  the  death  was  still  left  to  conjecture ;  and  were  there 
nothing  more — were  Cecil's  words  to  De  Quadra  proved  to  be  a  forgery 
— a  cloud  would  still  rest  over  Dudley's  fame.  Cecil  might  well  ha\e 
written  of  him,  as  he  c'»d  in  later  years,  that  he  '  was  infamed  by  his 
wife's  death  ;'  and  the  shadow  which  hung  over  his  name  in  the  popular 
belief  would  be  intelligible  even  if  it  was  undesened.  A  paper  remains, 
however,  among  Cecil's  MSS.,  which  p''ovesthat  Dudley  was  less  zealous 
for  inquiry  than  he  seemed  ;  that  his  unhappy  wife  was  indeed  mur- 
dered ;  and  that  with  proper  exertion  the  guilty  persons  might  have  been 
discovered.  That  there  should  be  a  universal  impression  that  a  par- 
ticular person  was  about  to  be  made  away  with,  that  this  person  should 
die  in  a  mysterious  violent  manner,  and  yet  that  there  should  have  been 
no  foul  play  after  all,  would  have  been  a  combination  of  coincidences 
which  would  not  easily  find  credence  in  a  well-constituted  court  of 
justice.  The  strongest  point  in  Dudley's  favour  was  that  he  sent  his 
wife's  half-brother,  John  Appleyard,  to  the  inquest.  Appleyard,  some 
years  after,  in  a  fit  of  irritation,  '  let  fall  words  of  anger,  and  said 
that  for  Dudley's  sake  he  had  covered  the  murder  of  his  sister.'  Being 
examined  by  Cecil,  he  admitted  that  the  investigation  at  Cumnor  had, 
after  all,  been  inadequately  conducted.  He  said  '  that  he  had  often- 
times moved  the  Lord  Robert  to  give  him  leave,  and  to  coimtenance 
him  in  the  prosecuting  of  the  trial  of  the  murder  of  his  sister — adding 
that  he  did  take  the  Lord  Robert  to  be  innocent  thereof;  but  yet  he 
thought  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  out  the  offenders — affirming  there« 
unto,  and  showing  certain  cii-cumstances  which  moved  him  to  think 
surely  that  ^he  was  murdered — whereunto  he  said  that  the  Lord 
Robert  always  assured  him  that  he  thought  it  was  not  fit  to  deal 
any  further  in  the  matter,  considering  that  by  order  of  law  it 
was  already  found  otherwise,  and  that  it  was  so  presented  by  a 
jury.  Nevertheless  the  said  Appleyard  in  his  speech  said  upon 
examination,  that  the  jury  had  not  as  yet  given  up  their  ver- 
dict.' If  Appleyard  spoke  the  truth,  there  is  no  more  to  be 
said.  The  conclusion  seems  inevitable,  that,  although  Dudley  was 
innocent  of  a  direct  participation  in  the  crime,  the  unhappy  lady  was 
BTxrificed  to  his  ambition.  She  was  murdered  by  persons  who  hoped 
to  profit  by  his  elevation  to  the  throne;  and  Dudley  himself^ — aware 
that  if  the  murder  could  be  proved  public  feeling  would  forbid  his 
marriage  with  the  Queen — used  private  means,  notwithstanding  his  af- 
fectation of  sincerity,  to  prevent  the  search  from  being  pressed  incon- 
veniently far.  But  seven  years  had  passed  before  Appleyajxl  spoke, 
while  the  world  in  the  interval  was  silenced  by  the  verdict ;  and  those 
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who  wished  to  be  convinced  perhaps  believed  Dudley  innocent.     It  is 
necessary  to  remember  this  to  understand  the  conduct  of  Cecil." 


Donnington  Castle,  and  the  Battles  of  Newbury.' 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Newbury,  on  an  eminence  thickly 
wooded,  at  the  base  of  which  runs  the  river  Kennet,  arc  the  re- 
mains of  Donnington  Castle,  understood  to  have  been  erected  by 
Sir  Richard  Abberbury,  the  guardian  of  Richard  II.  during  his  minority, 
and  who  was  expelled  the  Court  in  1388  by  the  Barons,  for  his 
adherence  to  the  cause  of  that  monarch.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
Chaucer,  the  poet,  was  possessor  and  inhabitant  of  this  place,  but  the 
assertion  is  not  borne  out  by  evidence,  more  than  a  supposition  that 
the  Castle  was  purchased  about  this  time  by  his  son,  Thomas,  who  had 
married  a  rich  heiress.  After  Thomas  Chaucer's  death,  the  estate  was 
settled  upon  his  daughter,  Alice,  through  whom  William  de  la  Pole, 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  lady's  tiiird  husband,  obtained  possession  of  it, 
and  enlarged  the  buildings.  Upon  the  attainder  of  the  above  Duke, 
Henry  VIII.  granted  the  estate,  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Suffolk,  to 
Charles  Brandon.  Camden  describes  the  Castle  as  a  small  but  neat 
structure.  It  was  garrisoned  for  the  King  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War,  being  a  place  of  considerable  importance  as  commanding 
the  road  from  Newbury  to  Oxford.  It  was  first  attacked  by  the  Par- 
liamentarians under  Major-General  Middlcton,  who,  to  a  summons  of 
surrender,  received  a  spirited  reply  from  Captain  John  Boys,  the  King's 
officer.  The  place  was  accordingly  assaulted,  but  the  besiegers  were 
driven  back  with  great  loss.  On  the  29th  September,  1644,  Colonel 
Horton  invaded  Donnington,  and  having  raised  a  battery  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  near  Newbury,  continued  for  twelve  days  so  incessant  a  fire,  that 
he  reduced  the  Castle  almost  to  a  heap  of  ruins ;  three  of  the  towers 
and  a  part  of  tiie  wall  being  knocked  down.  A  second  summons  was 
now  sent,  but  still  in  vain  ;  and,  although  the  Earl  of  Manchester  came 
to  join  in  the  attack,  and  the  Castle  was  again  battered  for  two  or  three 
days,  every  effort  to  take  the  place  failed,  and  ultimately  the  Parlia- 
mentarians raised  the  siege.  Captain  Boys  was  knighted  for  his  services 
on  this  occasion. 

After  the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  the  same  gallant  officer  secured 
the  King's  artillery  under  the  walls,  while  the  latter  retired  towaids 
Oxford;  upon  which  the  Castle  was  once  more  attacked,  tie  Karl  of 
Essex  being  the  leader,  but  as  fruitlessly  as  ever.     In  a  f-ew  days,  the 
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King  was  allowed  to  revictual  the  garrison  without  opposition.  The 
only  part  of  the  Castle  now  remaining  is  the  entrance  gateway,  with 
its  two  towers,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  walls.  The  principal  en- 
trance was  to  the  cast.  The  western  part  of  the  building  terminated 
in  a  «cmi-octagon  shape,  and  the  walls  were  defended  by  round 
towers  at  the  angles.  The  gateway  is  in  good  preservation,  and  the 
place  for  the  portcullis  is  still  visible.  Round  the  Castle,  occupying 
nearly  the  whole  eminence,  are  the  remains  ol  entrenchments  thrown 
up  during  the  Civil  War,  and  the  evident  strength  of  which  helps 
to  explain  the  successful  defence  of  Donnington. 

It  is  related  in  Kuighfs  yourncy :  a  book  of  Berkshire,  that  in 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  the  King's  troops  were  posted  at 
Shaw  Place,  under  the  command  of  Lieut.-Coloncl  Page,  who,  being 
attacked  by  a  large  body  ot  loot,  repulsed  them  with  great  loss.  A 
basket-full  ol  cannon-balls  thrown  either  during  the  battle  of  New- 
bury or  in  the  siege  of  Uonnington  Castle,  and  picked  up  from 
different  parts  ot  the  grounds,  is  still  preserved.  In  the  old  oak 
wainscot  of  a  bow-window  is  a  small  hole  about  the  height  of  a 
man's  head,  which,  according  to  tradition,  Mas  made  by  a  bullet 
fired  at  the  King  whilst  dressing  at  the  window,  and  which  very 
narrowly  missed. 


Lady  Place,  or  St.  Mary  Priory. 

The  parish  of  Hurley,  Berkshire,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Thames  about  thirty  miles  from  London.  In  the 
Norman  survey,  commonly  called  Domesday,  it  is  said  to  have 
lately  belonged  to  Efgin,  probably  a  Saxon  or  Danish  family  ;  but 
to  be  then  in  possession  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Mandeville.  This  person 
had  greatly  distinguished  himsclt  at  the  battle  of  Hastings  in  which 
King  Harold  was  defeated,  and  received  this  estate  from  William 
the  Conqueror  among  other  spoil,  as  the  reward  of  his  labours  and 
attachment.  Towards  the  end  of  the  Conqueror's  reign — in  1086 — 
Geoffrey  de  Mandeville  founded  here  the  priory  of  St.  Mary,  to  this 
day  commonly  called  Lady  Place,  and  annexed  it  as  a  cell  to  the 
great  Benedictine  Abbey  of  Westminster.  The  charter  of  the 
foundation  is  still  preserved  in  the  archives  there.  In  the  instru- 
ment the  founder  calls  himself  Gosfridus  de  Magnavilla,  and  thus 
states  the  motives  of  his  donation  : — "  For  the  salvation  of  my  soul 
and  that  of  my  wife,  Lccelina,  by  whose  advice,  under  the  providence 
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of  divine  grace,  I  have  begun  this  good  work ;  and  also  for  the  soul 
of  Athelais,  my  first  wife,  the  mother  of  my  sons,  now  deceased ; 
and  also  for  the  souls  ol  all  my  heirs  who  shall  succeed  me."  He 
then  states  the  particulars  of  his  endowment  and  its  objects — 
"  For  the  support  of  the  religious  order  serving  God  perpetually  in 
this  church." 

William  the  Conqueror  approved  and  confirmed  the  endowment 
of  the  founder  of  Hurley  Priory,  and  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV., 
in  a  bull  dated  1 1 57,  confirmed  it  among  other  possessions  to  the 
Abbey  of  Westminster. 

Geoffrey,  the  son  of  the  founder,  created  Earl  of  Essex,  was  like- 
wise a  benefactor.  He  married  Roisia,  sister  to  Aubrey  de  Vere, 
first  Earl  of  Oxford.  This  lady  caused  a  subterraneous  chapel  to 
be  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  near  the  centre  of  the  present  town  of 
Royston,  in  which  she  was  buried.  This  chapel,  on  the  walls  of 
which  many  rude  figures  are  still  to  be  seen  in  relievo,  after  being 
lost  and  unknown  for  ages,  was  accidentally  discovered  by  some 
workmen  in  1742,  and  an  account  of  it  published  by  Dr.  Stukely. 
It  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of  tourists,  and  being  perfectly  dry 
and  easily  accessible,  is  often  visited  by  strangers  passing  between 
London  and  Cambridge. 

The  Earl  of  Essex  was  standard-bearer  of  England  in  the  time 
of  the  Empress  Maud  and  of  King  Henry  H. 

Hurley  Priory  remained  for  about  450  years  nearly  in  the  same 
condition  as  that  in  which  the  founder  and  his  son  left  it.  It  was 
suppressed  among  the  lesser  monasteries  in  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII. 
In  the  33rd  year  of  the  same  king's  reign  the  Priory  of  Hurley  be- 
came the  property,  by  grant,  of  Charles  Howard,  Esq. ;  and  three 
years  afterwards  the  site,  then  and  ever  since  called  Lady  Place, 
from  the  convent  having  been  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  as 
already  mentioned,  became  the  property  of  Leonard  Chamberleyn, 
Esq.,  from  whom  it  passed  in  the  same  year  to  John  Lovelace,  Esq., 
who  died  in  1558. 

From  Mr.  John  Lovelace,  himself  merely  a  private  gentleman,  a 
distinguished  family  sprung.  Richard,  the  son  of  John,  spent  an 
adventurous  youth.  He  was  with  Sir  Francis  Drake,  on  the 
Spanish  Main,  and  being  a  gentleman  of  position  and  means  he 
very  probably,  as  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  invested  money  in 
fitting  out  the  expedition  on  the  guarantee  that  when  the  expedition 
was  over,  that  money  should  be  repaid  together  with  a  per-centage 
on  all  the  spoils  captured  during  the  voyage.     But  en  whatever 
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condition  he  went  out  with  Drake,  it  is  certain  that  he  returned  from 
the  El  Dorado  of  that  age  enriched  with  a  harvest  of  moidores  and 
broad-pieces,  the  spoils  of  the  Spanish  treasure-ships  or  of  thfl 
palaces  of  the  Spanish  Governors,  who,  being  inveterate  robbers 
themselves,  and  always  having  good  store  of  gold  and  silver  in  their 
cellars,  ready  for  transport  periodically  to  Spain,  were  always 
tempting  prey  to  the  English  buccaneer.  This  young  and  lucky 
adventurer  spent  his  money  profitably  in  building  Lady  Place  upon 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  convent,  about  the  year  1600.  His  son, 
Sir  Richard  Lovelace,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  1627,  as 
Baron  Lovelace,  of  Hurley,  Berks.  John  Lovelace,  second  baron, 
married  Lady  Anne  Wentworth,  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Cleveland,  and  this  lady,  upon  the  death  of  her  niece.  Baroness 
Wentworth,  succeeded  to  that  barony  in  1686.  Thus  the  family 
had  become  wealthy  and  powerful ;  but  it  was  probably  under  the 
third  baron,  John  Lord  Lovelace,  a  sorriewhat  stormy  but  resolute 
and  consistent  man,  who  succeeded  to  the  barony  in  1670,  that  the 
family  rose  to  the  zenith  of  its  power.  Lord  Lovelace  was  distin- 
guished by  his  taste,  by  his  magnificence,  and  by  the  audacious  and 
intemperate  vehemence  of  his  Whiggism.  He  had  been  five  or  six 
times  arrested  for  political  offences.  The  last  crime  laid  to  his 
charge  was,  that  he  had  contemptuously  denied  the  validity  of  a 
warrant  signed  by  a  Roman  Catholic  justice  of  the  peace.  He  had 
been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  and  strictly  examined,  but 
to  little  purpose.  He  resolutely  refused  to  criminate  himself,  and 
the  evidence  against  him  was  insufficient.  He  was  dismissed,  but 
before  he  retired  James  exclaimed  in  great  heat,  "  My  lord,  this  is 
not  the  first  trick  that  you  have  played  me."  "  Sir,"  answered 
Lovelace,  with  undaunted  spirit,  "  I  have  never  played  any  trick  to 
your  Majesty,  or  to  any  other  person.  Whoever  has  accused  me 
to  your  Majesty  of  playing  tricks  is  a  liar  !"  Lovelace  was  subse- 
quently admitted  into  the  confidence  of  those  who  planned  the 
Revolution. 

"  His  mansion," says  Macaulay,  "built  by  his  ancestors  out  of  the 
spoils  of  Spanish  galleons  from  the  Indies,  rose  on  the  ruins  of  a 
house  of  our  Lady,  in  that  beautiful  valley,  through  which  the 
Thames,  not  yet  defiled  by  the  precincts  of  a  great  capital,  nor 
rising  and  falling  with  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  sea,  rolls  under  woods 
of  beech  round  the  gentle  hills  of  Berkshire.  Beneath  the  stately 
saloon,  adorned  by  Italian  pencils,  was  a  subterraneous  vault  in 
which  the  bgnes  of  monks  had  sometinies  being  fou.nd.     In  thif 
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dark  chamber  some  zealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the  govern- 
ment held  many  midnight  conferences  during  that  anxious  time 
when  England  was  impatiently  expecting  the  Protestant  wind."  It 
was  in  this  retreat  of  darkness  and  secresy  that  resolutions  were 
first  adopted  for  calling  in  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  principal  papers  which  brought  about  the  Revolution  were 
signed  in  the  dark  recess  at  the  extremity  of  the  vault.  When  the 
time  for  action  came — when  William,  having  landed  at  Torbay, 
was  on  his  march  to  London — Lovelace  with  seventy  followers  well 
armed  and  mounted,  quitted  his  dwelling  and  directed  his  course 
westward.  He  was  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  earnest  of  William's 
supporters.  After  King  William  obtained  the  crown  he  visited 
Lord  Lovelace  at  his  estate,  and  descended  with  him  to  view  the 
vault  in  which  his  fortunes  had  been  so  often  the  theme  of  whispered 
conversations.  Inscriptions,  recording  this  visit,  as  well  as  that  of 
George  III.  and  General  Paoli  in  1780,  to  the  same  vault,  as  the 
cradle  of  the  Revolution,  were  placed  here  by  a  subsequent  pro- 
prietor, Joseph  Wilcocks,  Esq. 

Lord  Lovelace,  who  was  captain  of  the  band  of  pensioners  to 
King  William,  lived  in  a  style  of  such  splendour  and  prodigality 
that  he  involved  himself  in  difficulties,  A  great  portion  of  his 
estates  came  to  the  hammer  under  a  decree  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery.  One  source  of  his  embarrassment  was  the  expense  he 
incurred  in  fitting  up  and  decorating  the  family  mansion.  The 
grand  inlaid  staircase  was  very  magnificent.  The  ceilings  of  the 
principal  hall  and  of  other  rooms  were  painted  by  Verrio  probably 
at  the  same  time  with  those  at  Windsor  Castle,  and  the  panels  of 
the  saloon,  painted  in  landscape  by  Salvator  Rosa,  were  in  them- 
selves treasures  of  an  almost  inestimable  value.  The  inlaid  stair- 
case has  been  removed  to  a  house  in  the  north  of  England,  and  the 
painted  panels  were  sold  in  one  lot  for  1000/. 

On  the  decline  of  the  Lovelace  iamily,  which  speedily  followed, 
the  estate  was  sold  under  a  decree  of  Chancery. 

Lady  Place  and  the  Woodlands  were  purchased  by  Mrs.  Williams, 
sister  to  Dr,  Wilcocks,  Bishop  ot  Rochester,  which  lady  in  one 
lottery,  had  two  tickets  only,  and  one  of  these  came  up  a  prize  of 
500/.,  the  other  ol  20,000/,,  with  which  she  purchased  the  property 
here.  The  estate  then  passed  to  Mrs.  Williams's  daughter,  and 
from  her  to  her  relative  Joseph  Wilcocks,  in  1771. 

The  next  person  in  the  entail  was  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Admiral  Kcmpenfeldt,  who  went  down  in  the  Royal  George  off 
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Portsmouth.  His  brother  succeeded  to  Lady  Place  ;  but  dying  un- 
married, he  left  the  property  to  his  relative  Mr.  Richard  Troughton, 
of  the  Custom  House,  whose  representatives  sold  the  estate  in  lots 
some  time  after.  Lady  Place  itself  and  part  of  the  estate  were  pur- 
chased for  the  Hon.  Henry  Waller. 

The  old  mansion  of  Lady  Place,  venerable  even  in  decay,  with 
its  enclosure  of  fifteen  acres,  having  fish  ponds  communicating  with 
the  Thames,  having  been  much  neglected  or  inadequately  occupied 
for  so  many  years,  gradually  fell  into  a  ruinous  condition. 

The  house  itselt  was  entirely  destroyed  in  1837,  and  the  vaults, 
covered  by  a  mound  of  green  turf,  are  all  that  remain.  Admiral 
Kempenfeldt  and  his  brother  planted  two  thorn  trees  here  during 
the  proprietary  of  the  former.  One  day  on  coming  home  the  brother 
noted  that  the  tree  planted  by  the  admiral  had  withered  away.  "  I 
feel  sure,"  he  said,  "  that  this  is  an  omen  that  my  brother  is  dead." 
That  evening  came  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  Royal  George, 


Bisham  Abbey. 

Bisham,  anciently  Bisteham  or  Bustleham,  the  most  interesting 
house  in  Berkshire,  is  situated  about  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of 
Maidenhead,  and  one  mile  from  Great  Marlow,  in  Bucks,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Thames. 

The  manor  was  given  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  Henry  de 
Ferrars,  whose  grandson,  Robert,  Earl  Ferrars,  gave  it  in  the  reign 
of  King  Stephen  to  the  Knights  Templars,  who  are  said  to  have 
had  a  preceptory  there.  After  the  suppression  of  that  order,  it  was 
successively  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Hugh 
le  Despencer,  and  Eubulo  L'Estrange.  In  1335  it  was  granted  by 
Edward  HL  to  William  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who  two 
years  afterwards  procured  a  royal  licence  for  founding  a  monastery 
at  Bisham  and  endowing  it  with  lands  of  300/.  per  annum. 

Within  the  walls  of  this  convent  were  interred  William,  Earl  of 
Salisbur)',  son  of  the  founder,  who  distinguished  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Poictiers  ;  John,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  who,  confederating 
against  King  Henry  IV.,  was  slain  at  Cirencester  in  1401  ;  Thomas, 
Earl  01  Salisbury,  the  famous  hero  of  Henry  V.'s  reign,  who  lost 
his  life  at  the  siege  of  Orleans  in  1428  ;  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of 
Salisbury  and  Warwick,  who  was  beheaded  at  York  in  1460,  for  hit 
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adherence  to  the  house  of  Lancaster ;  Richard  Neville,  the  great 
Earl  of  Warwick  and  Salisbury,  and  his  brother  John,  Marquis  of 
Montague,  who  both  fell  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  1470 ;  and  the  un- 
fortunate Edward  Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Warwick,  son  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  who,  bred  up  from  his  cradle  in  prison,  was  beheaded 
in  1499,  ^or  attempting  to  taste  the  sweets  of  liberty.  Most  of  the 
above-mentioned  illustrious  characters  had  splendid  monuments  in 
the  conventual  church  ;  but  these  were  all  destroyed  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  abbey,  without  regard  to  the  rank  or  famed  exploits 
of  the  deceased — not  even  excepting  the  tomb  of  Salisbury,  "  The 
mirror  of  all  martial  men,  who  in  thirteen  battles  overcame,  and 
first  trained  Henry  V.  to  the  wars." 

King  Edward  VI.  granted  the  site  of  Bisham  Abbey  to  his 
father's  repudiated  wife  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  having  surrendered  it 
to  the  Crown  again  in  1552,  it  was  then  given  up  to  Sir  Philip 
Hobby.  This  personage  was  the  last  English  Papal  Legate  at 
Rome,  where  he  died,  and  his  brother.  Sir  Thomas,  was  ambassador 
in  France,  where  he  died  also.  The  widow  of  the  latter  had  both 
their  bodies  brought  back  to  Bisham,  and  raised  a  magnificent 
monument  to  their  memory.  This  monument,  still  to  be  seen  in 
the  church,  was  inscribed  with  three  epitaphs,  in  Greek,  Latin,  and 
English  respectively,  and  all  of  them  composed  by  the  widow  her- 
self—the most  learned  lady  of  the  period.  One  of  her  epitaphs 
concludes  with  the  lines — 

"  Give  me,  O  God  !  a  husband  like  unto  Thomas  ; 
Or  else  restore  me  to  my  beloved  Thomas." 

This  prayer  had  its  answer  in  her  marriage,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
year,  with  Sir  Thomas  Russel. 

In  this  ancient  house  the  princess  Elizabeth,  who  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  two  sisters  of  Lady  Hobby,  resided  during  part 
of  three  years,  and  at  this  time  the  bow  window  in  the.  council 
chamber  was  constructed  for  her  pleasure,  and  a  dais  erected  sixteen 
inches  above  the  floor.  This  portion  of  the  great  Princess's  life 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  spent  unhappily,  judging  from  the 
welconv;  she  gave  to  Sir  Thomas  when  he  first  went  to  Court  after 
she  became  Queen.  "  If  I  had  a  prisoner  whom  I  wanted  to  be 
most  carefully  watched,"  said  the  Queen,  "  I  should  entrust  him  to 
your  charge;  if  I  had  a  prisoner  whom  I  wished  to  be  most  ten- 
derly treated,  I  should  entrust  him  to  your  care." 

The  Rev.  Sir  Philip  Hobby,  Bart.,  the  last  heir  male  of  the  family, 
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died  in  1766,  \vhen  this  estate  went  to  the  Mills  in  Hampshire,  who 
were  connected  with  the  Hobbys  by  marriage.  Bisham  Abbey  is 
now  the  seat  of  George  Vansittart,  Esq. 

"  The  scenery  of  this  beautiful  spot  is  well  known  from  the  pic- 
tures of  De  Wint  and  other  water-colour  artists,  who  have  portrayed 
the  broad  sweep  of  the  transparent  river,  the  gigantic  trees,  the 
church  and  the  abbey,  with  its  mossy  roof,  projecting  oriels,  and 
tall  tower,  in  every  effect  of  cloud  or  sunshine." 

Of  the  building  as  it  at  present  stands,  the  octagonal  tower,  the 
hall,  and  the  pointed  doorway  are  part  of  the  original  foundation  of 
Stephen.  The  rest  of  the  building,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the 
Tudor  style,  was  built  by  the  Hobbys. 

The  hall,  which  was  beautifully  restored  in  1859,  has  a  fine 
ancient  lancet  window  of  three  lights  at  one  end,  and  a  dark  oak 
gallery  at  the  other.  "  Here  is  a  picture  of  Lady  Hobby,  with  a 
very  white  face  and  hands,  dressed  in  the  coif,  weeds,  and  wimple 
then  allowed  to  a  baronet's  widow.  In  this  dress  she  is  still  sup- 
posed to  haunt  a  bedroom,  where  she  appears  with  a  self-supported 
basin  moving  before  her,  in  which  she  is  perpetually  trying  to  wash 
her  hands.  The  legend  is  that  because  her  child,  William  Hobby, 
could  not  write  without  making  blots,  she  beat  him  to  death.  It  is 
remarkable  that  twenty  years  ago,  in  altering  the  window  shutter,  a 
quantity  of  children's  copy-books  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were  dis- 
covered, pushed  into  the  rubble  between  the  joists  of  the  floor,  and 
that  one  of  these  was  a  copy-book  which  answered  exactly  to  the 
story,  as  if  the  child  could  not  write  a  single  line  without  a  blot." 

Behind  the  tapestry  in  one  of  the  bedrooms  a  secret  room  was 
discovered  with  a  fireplace,  the  chimney  of  which  is  curiously  con- 
nected with  that  of  the  hall,  for  the  sake  of  concealing  the  smoke. 

According  to  tradition,  Montacute,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  was  going 
to  the  Crusades.  He  came  with  all  his  train  for  last  prayers  at  the 
abbey  he  had  founded;  and  his  daughter,  then  at  the  convent  at 
Marlow,  came  hither  with  all  her  nuns  to  meet  him.  A  squire  who 
had  been  in  love  with  her  before,  seized  the  opportunity  for  elope- 
ment, and  they  escaped  in  a  boat,  but  were  taken  at  Marlow.  She 
was  sent  back  to  her  convent  and  he  was  shut  up  in  the  tower, 
whence  he  tried  to  escape  by  means  of  a  rope  which  he  made  from 
his  clothes  torn  into  shreds.  The  rope  broke  and  he  was  dreadfully 
injured,  and  was  taken  into  the  abbey,  where  he  afterwards  became 
a  monk. 
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Engelfield  Manor. 

Engclfield,  in  Berkshire,  six  and  a  half  miles  west  of  Reading,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Bath  road,  from  which  it  appears  a  con- 
spicuous object,  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  manorial 
residences  in  England,  and  was  the  seat  of  a  Berkshire  family  who 
claityied  to  have  been  settled  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
Norman  Conquest  in  the  place  which  still  bears  their  name,  and  to 
have  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  soil  for  seven  hun- 
dred years.  Here,  in  871,  the  battle  of  CEscendun  was  fought  be- 
tween the  Saxons  under  Ethelwulf,  alderman  of  Berkshire,  and  the 
piratical  Danes.  A  lofty  spirit  seems  to  have  inspired  the  defen- 
ders of  their  homes,  and  Ethelwulf  added  a  sublime  confidence  to 
their  bravery  and  heart  for  the  fight  when,  addressing  them,  he 
said,  "  Though  the  Danes  attack  us  with  the  advantage  of  more 
men,  we  may  despise  them,  for  our  commander,  Christ,  is  braver 
than  they."  In  the  conflict  the  Pagans  were  defeated,  and  two  of 
their  great  sea-earls,  who  were  more  accustomed  to  the  deck  than 
to  the  saddle,  were  unhorsed  and  slain. 

According  to  Camden,  the  ancient  family  of  the  Engelfields  was 
surnamed  from  the  town  of  Engelfield,  of  which  place  they  are  said 
to  have  been  proprietors  as  early  as  the  second  year  of  King  Egbert 
— i.e.,  A.D.  803.  Haseulf  di  Engelfyld  is  mentioned  in  several  pedi- 
grees as  lord  of  the  manor  about  the  time  of  Canute,  and  again  in 
the  reign  of  Hardicanute.  He  died  in  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.  Guy  de  Engelfyld,  son  and  heir  of  Haseulf,  flourished 
in  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror.  His  grandson  gave  the 
parsonage  of  Engelfield  to  the  abbey  of  Reading  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I. — the  gift  being  confirmed  by  charter  of  King  Henry  H. 
But  the  honours  of  the  Engelfields  under  Egbert,  or  Ethelwulf,  or 
Alfred,  concern  us  only  very  remotely;  and  it  is  not  until  later  times 
that  the  public  transactions  of  this  famous  family  have  a  really 
living  interest  for  us.  Those  more  stirring  times  commenced  with 
the  year  1307.  That  year,  says  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  in  his 
pleasing  and  useful  "Archaeology  of  lierkshire,"  was  the  last  in  the 
long  and  eventful  reign  of  Edward  1.,  who,  as  lie  gave  by  his  politic 
foresight  an  early  impulse  to  commerce,  was  amongst  the  first  also 
to  mould  into  rude  but  real  form  that  parliamentary  system  which 
has  since  been  developed  into  those  mighty  proportions  which  we 
now  recognise  as  without  precedent  or  rival.  In  that  year  Sir 
Roger  of  Entjelficid  was  duly  returned  to  Parliament  as  a  knight  of 
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the  shire ;  but  in  those  days  service  in  the  Commons  House  was 
considered  less  as  an  honourable  than  a  burthensome  task,  to  which 
the  elected  member  yielded  with  so  much  reluctance,  that,  in  the 
words  of  a  modern  historian,  it  was  almost  as  difficult  to  execute  a 
Parliamentary  summons  in  parts  of  England,  as  it  has  been  of 
recent  times  to  effect  the  execution  of  a  writ  of  capias  in  the  county 
of  Galway ;  and  the  sheriff  was  sometimes  obliged  to  appeal  to  force 
to  prevent  the  flight  of  the  member  to  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  or  to 
some  other  place  of  refuge.  The  public  career  of  the  Engelfields, 
thus  begun  in  the  pubhc  service  of  the  country,  extends  continu- 
ously onward  to  times  almost  recent.  Nicholas  Engclficld,  grand- 
son of  Sir  Roger,  was  comptroller  of  the  household  of  Richard  HI. 
A  century  later  and  we  find  the  Engelfield  of  the  day  is  a  certain 
Thomas,  whom  we  discover  standing  among  kings  and  princes  on 
the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  the  son  of 
Henry  VH.  and  the  unfortunate  Katherine  of  Aragon,  and  receiv- 
ing the  honour  of  his  knighthood  on  this  auspicious  day.  A  few 
years  afterwards  he  is  appointed  Speaker  of  the  first  of  those  im- 
portant Parliaments  which  legislated  during  the  reign  of  Henry 
VHI.  His  son,  another  Sir  Thomas,  still  maintained  the  position 
of  the  family  in  public  life  as  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  but  in 
his  grandson  the  honours,  the  eminence,  and  the  prosperity  of  the 
family  attained  their  zenith. 

Sir  Francis  Engelfield  was  a  man  of  considerable  distinction  in 
his  time.  He  was  a  Privy  Councillor  under  Edward  VI.,  and  under 
Mary  he  united  to  that  duty  the  office  of  Master  of  the  Wards. 
But  Mary's  reign  soon  passed  away,  and  the  times  of  Elizabeth 
were  uncongenial  to  those  who  had  been  the  trusted  ministers  of 
her  sister.  Not  perhaps  that  there  was  any  substantial  difference 
between  the  loyalty  and  patriotism  of  Roman  Catholic  and  Protes- 
tant, but — setting  aside  the  controverted  question  as  to  the  religious 
faith  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham — when  the  Armada  appeared 
off  the  southern  coast  there  was  neither  doubt  or  division  in  the 
country,  and  national  honour  and  interests  were  equally  safe  in  the 
keeping  of  Roman  Catholic  or  of  Protestant.  But  Sir  Francis 
Engelfield  trod  a  more  slippery  and  dangerous  path  :  he  was  not 
only  devoted  to  the  Roman  Church,  but  he  was  a  zealous  adherent 
of  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  In  the  sixth  of  Elizabeth 
he  was  indicted  in  the  King's  Bench  for  high  treason  committed  at 
Nemures,  in  partibus  trattsmarinis,  and  outlawed.  He  was  subse« 
quently  attainted  and  convicted  of  high  treason  at  the  padiament 
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in  the  twenty-eighth  of  Elizabeth,  and  all  his  manors,  lands,  and 
vast  possessions  were  declared  forfeited  to  the  queen.  Sir  Francis, 
however,  had  by  indenture  of  the  i8th  of  the  same  reign,  settled  his 
manor  and  estate  of  Engelfield  on  Francis  his  nephew,  with 
power  notwithstanding  of  revoking  his  grant,  if  he,  "  during  his 
natural  life,  should  deliver  or  tender  to  his  nephew  a  gold  ring." 
"  With  intent,"  says  Burke,  "  to  make  void  the  uses  of  his  said 
settlement,  various  disputes  and  points  of  law  arose  whether  the  said 
manor  and  estate  of  Engelfield  were  forfeited  to  the  queen."  In 
order  to  settle  the  dispute  off-hand,  Elizabeth,  in  the  ensuing 
session,  had  a  special  act  passed,  establishing  the  forfeiture  of 
Engelfield  to  herself,  her  heirs  and  assigns  ;  and  backed  by  this 
enactment  she  came  upon  the  scene,  tendered  a  gold  ring  to  the 
nephew  of  Sir  Francis,  "  and  seized  and  confiscated  the  said  manor 
and  estate,  and  many  other  possessions."  He  withdrew  to  Spain, 
and  there  he  is  said  to  have  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life,  devot- 
ing the  wreck  of  his  fortunes  to  the  endowment  of  the  English 
College  at  Valladolid.  Strong  in  attachment  to  his  hereditary 
faith,  and  animated  perhaps  by  generous  impulse  in  the  cause  of  a 
lady  and  captive  sovereign,  we  may  not  lightly  pass  a  censure  upon 
him. 

By  the  ingenious  if  not  cunning  device  by  which  Elizabeth  confis- 
cated the  estates  of  the  Engelfields,  this  ancient  family  was  stripped 
of  an  inheritance  upon  which  they  had  flourished  for  780  years. 

Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  who,  curiously  enough,  was  afterwards 
the  chief  agent  in  threading  the  mysteries  of  Babington's  con- 
spiracy ;  who  sat  as  a  commissioner  at  Mary's  trial,  and  whose 
clerk  deciphered  the  secret  letter  on  which  the  verdict  was  supposed 
mainly  to  turn — then  became,  by  a  grant  from  the  Crown,  the 
owner  of  Engelfield.  Soon,  however,  the  property  passed  to  the 
Powlets,  and  after  Loyalty  House  was  burnt  to  the  ground  by 
Cromwell  and  his  Ironsides,  its  possessor.  Lord  Winchester,  spent 
the  remainder  of  his  life  at  the  old  seat  of  the  Engelfields,  and  lies 
buried  in  the  parish  church.  Anne,  daughter  and  sole  heir  of  Lord 
Francis  Powlet,  only  surviving  son  of  the  Marquis  by  his  second 
wife,  brought  this  estate  to  the  Rev.  Nathan  Wright,  younger  son 
of  the  Lord  Keeper.  On  the  death  of  his  son  Nathan,  in  1789, 
Engelfield  devolved  to  the  late  Richard  Benyon,  by  the  widow  of 
Powlet  Wright,  elder  brother  of  the  last  mentioned  Nathan.  In 
the  possession  of  the  Benyons  the  estate  remains  to  the.prescul 
day,  ^ 
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What  manner  of  structure  Engclfield  House  was  in  the  early 
Saxon  and  Norman  periods  we  can  only  conjecture.  It  is  only 
natural,  however,  to  suppose  that  when  the  Engelfields  themselves 
became  aggrandized,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Tudors,  the  old  house, 
whatever  may  have  been  its  excellences  or  its  archo:ological 
interest,  would  be  taken  down  and  a  new  mansion  erected.  The 
house  is  a  Tudor  building,  and  was  quaintly  described  in  1663  as  a 
"  well-seated  palace,  with  a  wood  at  its  back,  like  a  mantle  about  a 
coat  of  arms."  Its  chief  features  are  a  series  of  projecting  bays,  a 
central  tower,  and  fine  stone  terraces  leading  to  gardens,  &c. 

In  the  Park,  which  abounds  in  deer,  is  the  little  church  con- 
taining a  number  of  noteworthy  monuments.  The  north  aisle  of 
the  chancel  was  built  as  a  burial-place  for  the  Engelfield  family  in 
15 14,  and  here  the  greater  number  of  the  Engelfield  monuments  and 
inscriptions  are  to  be  seen.  Here  was  buried,  in  1780,  Sir  Henry 
Engelfield,  with  whose  son,  Sir  Henry  Charles  Engelfield,  the  title 
became  extinct.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  church, 
under  an  obtuse,  is  the  effigy  of  a  crusader  cut  in  stone — 
doubtless,  one  of  the  early  Engelfields.  Under  a  similar  arch  is 
the  effigy  of  a  lady,  carved  in  wood,  in  the  dress  of  the  early  part 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  appears  to  have  been  painted 
originally.  But  the  most  noteworthy  monument  is  that  of  John, 
Marquis  of  Winchester,  who  defended  Basing  House  against  the 
Parliamentary  army  ;  he  died  in  1674.  The  following  fine  lines  by 
Dryden  are  inscribed  on  the  monument  :— 

"  He  who  ill  impious  times  undaunted  stood, 
And  midst  rebellion  durst  be  just  and  good  : 
Wliose  arms  asserted,  and  whose  sufferings  more 
Confirmed  the  cause  for  which  lie  fought  before, 
Rests  here,  rewarded  by  an  Heavenly  I'rince 
I'or  what  his  eartlily  could  not  recom)xnse  ; 
Pray,  reader,  that  such  times  no  more  a|)pcar. 
Or,  if  they  happen,  learn  true  honour  here. 
Ask  of  this  ages  faith  and  loyalty 
Which  to  preserve  them,  Heaven  confined  in  thcc, 
Few  subjects  could  a  king  like  thine  deserve  ; 
And  fewer  such  a  king  so  well  could  serve. 
Blest  king,  blest  subject  whose  exalted  state 
By  sufferings  rose  and  ga\e  the  law  to  fate  ! 
Such  souls  are  rare,  but  mighty  patterns  gi\en 
To  earth,  and  meant  for  ornaments  to  heaven,* 
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White  ttor^  Hill — Battle  of  Ashdown— Scouring  of 
the  White  Horse. 

White  Horse  Hill,  a  bold  eminence  of  the  chalk-hills  of  Berk- 
shire, about  ten  miles  north  of  Hungerford,  and  over  twenty  miles 
west  north-west  of  Reading,  rises  to  the  height  of  nine,  hundred 
feet  above  sea-level.  It  is  the  highest  point  of  the  hill  district, 
which  extends  right  across  this  county  from  Lambourne  and  Ash- 
down  on  the  west  to  Streatley  on  the  cast.  Its  summit  is  a  magni- 
ficent Roman  camp,  with  gates,  and  ditch,  and  mound  all  as 
complete  as  it  was  after  the  strong  old  legions  left  it.  This  summit, 
from  which  it  is  said  eleven  counties  can  be  seen,  is  a  table-land  of 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  acres  in  extent.  This  table-land  the 
Romans  deeply  trenched,  and  on  its  surface  they  planted  their 
camp.  On  either  side  of  White  Horse  Hill  the  Romans  built  a 
great  road  called  the  "  Ridgway "  (the  Rudge  it  is  called  by  the 
country  folk)  straight  along  the  highest  back  of  the  hills  to  east 
and  west.  Leaving  the  camp  and  descending  westward  the  visitor 
finds  himself  on  sacred  ground — on  the  field  of  the  battle  of  Ash- 
down  (the  Qiscendun  of  the  chroniclers)  where  Alfred  broke  the 
Danish  power  and  made  England  a  Christian  land.  There  is  a 
curious  story  told  of  why  the  Danes  came  over  here:  the  following  is 
the  version  of  it  given  pretty  much  as  it  is  told  by  the  chronicler 
John  Brompton  : — 

There  was  a  man  of  royal  birth,  in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark, 
named  Lodbroc,  who  had  two  sons,  Hungnar  and  Hubba.  This  man 
embarked  one  day  with  his  hawk  in  a  small  boat  to  catch  ducks 
and  other  wild  fowl  on  the  adjoining  sea-coast  and  islands.  A 
terrible  storm  arose  by  which  Lodbroc  was  carried  away  and  tossed 
for  several  days  on  every  part  of  the  ocean.  After  numberless 
perils  he  was  cast  ashore  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  where  he  was 
found  with  his  hawk,  and  presented  to  King  Edmund.  That  king, 
struck  with  the  manliness  of  his  form,  kept  him  at  his  court  and 
heard  from  his  own  mouth  tlie  history  of  his  adventures.  He  was 
there  associated  with  Berne,  the  king's  huntsman,  and  indulged  in 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  chase — for  in  the  exercise  of  both  hunting 
and  hawking  he  was  remarkably  skilful,  and  succeeded  in  capturing 
both  birds  and  beasts  according  as  ho  had  a  mind.  In  fact  Lodbroc 
was  the  sort  of  man  to  please  King  Edmund;  for  the  art  of  captur- 
in  i  birds  and  beasts  was  next  to  the  art  of  fighting  for  one's  homo 
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and  country,  the  art  most  esteemed  by  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who 
acknowledged  that  skill  and  good  fortune  in  this  art  as  in  all  others 
are  among  the  gifts  of  God.  The  skill  of  Lodbroc  bred  jealousy 
in  the  heart  of  Berne,  the  huntsman,  who,  one  day,  as  they  went 
out  together  hunting,  set  upon  Lodbroc,  and  having  foully  slain 
him,  buried  his  body  in  the  thickets  of  the  forest.  But  Lodbroc 
had  a  small  harrier  dog,  which  he  had  bred  up  from  its  birth, 
and  which  loved  him  much.  While  Berne,  the  huntsman,  went 
home  with  the  other  hounds,  this  little  dog  remained  alone  with  his 
master's  body.  In  the  morning  the  king  asked  what  had  become 
of  Lodbroc,  to  which  Berne  answered,  that  he  had  parted  from  him 
yesterday  in  the  woods  and  had  not  seen  him  since.  At  that 
moment  the  harrier  came  into  the  hall  and  went  round  wagging  its 
tail,  and  fawning  on  the  whole  company,  but  especially  on  the 
king ;  when  he  had  eaten  his  fill  he  again  left  the  hall.  This 
happened  often  ;  until  some  one  at  last  followed  the  dog  to  see 
where  he  went,  and  having  found  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Lodbroc,  came  and  told  the  story  to  the  king.  The  affair  was 
now  carefully  inquired  into,  and  when  the  truth  was  found  out,  the 
huntsman  was  exposed  on  the  sea  without  oars,  in  the  boat  which 
had  belonged  to  Lodbroc.  In  some  days  he  was  cast  ashore  in 
Denmark  and  brought  before  the  sons  of  Lodbroc,  who,  putting 
him  to  the  torture,  inquired  of  him  what  had  become  of  their  father, 
to  whom  they  knew  the  boat  belonged.  To  this,  Berne  answered, 
like  the  false  man  he  was,  that  their  father  Lodbroc  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Edmund,  King  of  East  Anglia,  by  whose  orders 
he  had  been  put  to  death. 

When  Hungnar  and  Hubba  heard  the  tale  of  Berne  the  hunts- 
man, they,  like  good  and  true  sons,  according  to  the  notions  of 
piety  then  current  among  the  Danes,  hastened  to  fit  out  a  fleet  to 
invade  England  and  avenge  their  father,  and  their  twin  sisters  wove 
for  them  the  standard,  called  the  Raven,  in  one  day — which  flag 
waved  over  many  a  bloody  field  from  Northumbria  to  Devonshire, 
until  it  was  taken  by  King  Alfred's  men.  It  was  said  that  when 
the  Danes  were  about  to  gain  a  battle,  a  live  crow  would  fly  before 
the  middle  of  the  standard  ;  but  if  they  were  to  be  beaten  it  would 
hang  motionless. 

So  Hungnar  and  Hubba  landed  in  the  country  of  the  East  Angles, 
and  wintered  there  ;  but  in  the  spring  of  the  year  867  they  crossed 
the  Humber,  marched  hastily  upon  York,  and  took  it.  The  king- 
dom of  Northumbria  was  just  the  place  for  the  army  of  Pagans  and 
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the  Standard  Raven  at  this  time  ;  for  it  was  divided  against  itself. 
The  Northumbrians  marched  to  York  to  avenge  the  insult,  and  a 
most  bloody  battle  took  place  within  the  walls  of  the  ancient  city. 

In  the  winter  of  869,  large  reinforcements  from  Denmark,  under 
King  Boegscegand  King  Halfdane,  came  over  the  sea  to  the  Danes, 
and  these  having  now  stripped  Northumbria  of  all  its  spoils  rose  up 
and  marched  fearlessly  down  upon  King  Edmund's  country  of 
East  Anglia.  King  Edmund  was  not  the  man  to  see  the  desolation 
of  any  part  of  his  people,  or  to  shut  himself  up  in  fenced  cities, 
while  the  Pagan  cavalry  rode  through  East  Anglia  ;  so  he  gathered 
his  men  together,  and  in  the  words  of  the  old  chronicler,  "fought 
fiercely  and  manfully  against  the  army.  But  because  the  merciful 
God  foreknew  that  he  was  to  arrive  at  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  he 
there  fell  gloriously."  Hungnar  and  Hubba  took  the  wounded 
King*  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  tied  him  to  a  tree,  because  he 
chose  to  die  sooner  than  give  over  his  people  to  them,  and  there  shot 
him  through  the  body  with  their  arrows.  But  his  people  got  his 
body,  and  buried  it  at  a  place  named  after  him,  St.  Edmund's  Bjry. 

And  now  the  Pagan  kings,  with  a  new  army,  very  great,  like  a 
flowing  river  which  carries  all  along  with  it,  having  doubtless  been 
reinforced  again  from  over  the  sea  when  the  story  of  their  victories 
had  spread  far  and  wide,  were  looking  about  for  some  new  field  for 
plunder  and  murder.  The  whole  north  and  east  of  England  was 
a  desolate  waste  behind  them,  London  was  in  ruins,  and  Kent  had 
been  harried  over  and  over  again  by  their  brethren  the  sea-kings. 
But  some  thirty  miles  up  the  Thames  was  a  fine  kingdom,  stretch- 
ing far  away  west,  down  to  the  distant  sea.  This  was  Wcssex,  the 
kingdom  of  the  West  Angles,  over  which  Ethelred,  the  brother  of 
Alfred,  was  now  ruling. 

It  was  just  a  thousand  and  one  years  ago  that  the  Danes  (in  an 
early  month  of  the  year  871)  marched  up  the  Thames  with  their 
usual  swiftness,  and  seized  on  Reading,  then  the  easternmost  city 
in  Wessex.  A  day  or  two  after  they  had  taken  the  town  they  began 
scouring  the  country  for  plunder. 

But  the  men  of  Wessex  were  numerous  and  valiant,  and  their 
leader,  Ethel\\x)lf,  Alderman  of  Berkshire,  was  a  man  "  who  raged 
as  a  lion  in  battle."  So  Ethelwolf,  with  as  many  men  as  he  could 
assemble,  fought  the  Pagans  at  Englefield  and  defeated  them  with 
great  loss. 

Within  the  next  three  days  King  Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred 
came  up  from  the  west,  each  leading  a  strong  band  of  West  Saxon 
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warriors,  and  joined  EtheUvolf.  On  the  fourth  day  they  attacked 
the  Pagans  at  Reading.  But  after  a  terrific  combat  in  which  there 
was  great  slaughter  on  both  sides,  the  Pagans  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing their  position,  while  the  Wessexmen  were  obliged  to  fall  back 
with  their  king  along  the  line  of  chalk  hills  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  White  Horse  Hill. 

But  every  mile  of  retreat  strengthened  the  forces  of  Ethelred  and 
Alfred,  for  fresh  bands  of  men  were  continually  coming  up  from 
the  rear.  At  length,  deeming  themselves  strong  enough,  Ethelred 
and  Alfred  turned  to  bay  at  Ashdovvn,  and  drew  up  their  men  ia 
order  of  battle. 

It  was  about  four  days  after  the  battle  of  Reading  that  King 
Ethelred  and  his  brother  Alfred,  afterwards  known  as  the  Great 
King,  fought  against  the  whole  army  of  Pagans  at  Ashdown,  under 
the  shadow  of  White  Horse  Hill.  It  was  determined  that  King 
Ethelred  with  his  men  should  attack  the  two  Pagan  kings,  but  that 
Alfred  with  his  men  should  take  the  chance  of  war  against  the 
Danish  carls,  who  were  second  in  command  after  the  kings.  Things 
being  so  settled  Ethelred  remained  a  long  time  in  prayer,  hearing 
mass,  and  said  he  would  not  leave  it  till  the  priest  had  done, 
nor  abandon  the  protection  of  God  for  that  of  man.  But  the 
Pagans  came  up  quickly  to  the  fight.  "  Then  Alfred,"  continues 
the  chronicler,  "  though  holding  a  lower  authority,  as  I  have  been 
told  by  those  who  were  there,  and  would  not  lie,  could  no  longer 
support  the  troops  of  the  enemy  unless  he  retreated  or  charged 
upon  them  without  waiting  for  his  brother  :  so  he  marched  out 
promptly  with  his  men  and  gave  battle.  The  Pagans  occupied  the 
higher  ground,  and  the  Christians  came  up  from  below.  There  was 
also  in  that  place  a  single  stunted  thorn-tree,  which  I  myself  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes.  Around  this  tree  the  opposing  hosts  came 
together  with  loud  shouts  from  all  sides.  In  the  midst  of  the  fight, 
and  when  Alfred  was  hard  pressed,  the  king  came  up  with  his  fresh 
forces.  And  when  both  hosts  had  fought  long  and  bravely,  at  last 
the  Pagans,  by  God's  judgment,  could  no  longer  bear  the  attack  of 
the  Christians,  and  having  lost  great  part  of  their  men  took  to  a 
disgraceful  flight,  and  continued  that  flight  not  only  through  all  the 
dead  hours  of  the  night,  but  during  the  following  day,  until  they 
reached  the  stronghold  which  they  had  left  on  such  a  fruitless 
mission.  The  Christians  followed,  slaying  all  they  could  reach, 
until  it  became  dark.  The  flower  of  the  Pagan  youth  were  there 
slain,  so  that  neither  before  nor  since  was  ever  such  destruction 
known  since  the  Savons  first  gained  Britain  by  their  arms." 
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■  "This  year,  871,"  says  T.  Hughes,  himself  a  Berkshire  man,  and 
the  well-known  describer  of  the  "Scouring  of  the  White  Horse,' 
"  is  a  year  for  Berkshire  men  to  be  proud  of,  for  on  them  fall  the 
brunt  of  that  fiery  trial ;  and  their  gallant  stand  probably  saved 
England  a  hundred  years  of  Paganism.  For  had  they  given  way  at 
Ashdov/n,  and  the  reinforcements  from  over  the  sea  come  to  a  con- 
quering instead  of  a  beaten  army  in  the  summer-time,  there  was 
nothing  to  stop  the  Pagans  between  Reading  and  Exeter.  Alfred 
fought  eight  other  battles  in  this  year  against  the  Danes.  But  they 
were  mere  skirmishes  compared  with  the  deadly  struggle  at  Ashdown. 
Alfred  felt  that  this  great  victory  was  the  crowning  mercy  of  his 
life,  and  in  memory  of  it  he  caused  his  army  (tradition  says  on  the 
day  after  the  battle)  to  carve  the  White  Horse,  the  standard  of 
Hingist,  on  the  hill-side  just  under  the  castle,  where  it  stands  as  you 
see  until  this  day." 

"Right  down  below  the  White  Horse,"  says  Mr.  Hughes  in  his 
♦'  Tom  Brown's  School  Days,"  "  is  a  curious  broad  and  deep 
gulley  called  '  The  Manger,'  into  one  side  of  which  the  hills  fall 
with  a  series  of  the  most  lovely  sweeping  curves,  known  as  the 
'  Giant's  Stairs  ;'  they  are  not  a  bit  like  stairs,  but  I  never  saw  any- 
thing like  them  anywhere  else,  with  their  short  green  turf  and  tender 
bluebells  and  gossamer  and  thistle-down  gleaming  in  the  sun,  and 
the  sheep  paths  running  along  their  sides  like  ruled  lines." 

The  other  side  of  the  "Manger"  is  formed  by  the  Dragon's 
Hill,  a  curious  little,  round,  self-asserting  projection,  thrown  forward 
from  the  main  range  of  hills,  and  having  no  similar  natural  feature 
in  its  vicinity.  On  this  hill  some  deliverer  of  his  country,  St. 
George,  or  King  George,  the  country  people  say,  slew  a  dragon. 
The  essential  meaning  of  the  legend  has  long  ago  been  lost.  The 
track  where  the  blood  of  the  monster  ran  down  is  still  pointed  out, 
and  the  clenching  statement  is  added  that  from  that  day  to  this  no 
grass  has  ever  grown  where  the  blood  of  the  enemy  of  mankind 
ran.  It  remains  a  puzzle,  however,  that  the  track  taken  by  the 
blood  in  coming  down  the  hill  is  the  way  which  visitors  find  easiest 
in  ascending  it. 

The  famous  figure  of  the  White  Horse,  cut  out  of  the  turf  of  White 
Horse  Hill,  can  be  seen  from  a  great  distance,  but  is  not  always 
seen  to  the  same  advantage.  After  a  lapse  of  bad  weather  the  horse 
gets  out  of  condition,  and  is  only  brought  into  proper  form  by  being 
"  scoured."  Wise,  one  of  the  old  topographical  writers,  thus  speaks 
of  it  after  having  suffered  from  exceptional  weather  : — "  When  1  saw 
''the  head  had  s\4ffere4  4  liUk  an4  wanted  reparation,  and  the  ex- 
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tremities  of  his  hinder  legs,  from  their  unavoidable  situation,  have 
by  the  fall  of  rains  been  filled  up  in  some  measure  with  the  washings 
from  the  upper  parts  ;  so  that,  in  the  nearest  view  of  him,  the  tail, 
which  does  not  suffer  the  same  mconvenience,  and  has  continued 
entire  from  the  beginning,  seems  longer  than  the  legs.  The  supplies 
which  nature  is  continually  offering  occasion  the  turf,  to  crumble 
and  fall  off  into  the  white  trench  and  not  a  little  obscures  the  bright- 
ness of  the  horse  ;  though  there  is  no  danger  from  hence  of  the 
whole  figure  being  obliterated,  for  the  inhabitants  have  a  custom 
of  '  scouring  the  horse'  as  they  called  it ;  at  which  time  a  solemn 
festival  is  celebrated,  and  manlike  games,  with  prizes,  exhibited, 
which  no  doubt  had  their  original  in  Saxon  times  in  memory  of 
the  victory." 

The  ceremony  of  scouring  the  horse,  from  time  immemorial,  has 
been  solemnized  by  a  numerous  concourse  of  people  from  all  the 
villages  round  about.  The  White  Horse  is  in  the  manor  of  Uffing- 
ton,  yet  other  towns  claim,  by  ancient  custom,  a  share  of  the  duty 
upon  this  occasion. 

The  figure  of  the  White  Horse  is  374  feet  long.  It  has  been  said 
that  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  were  held  formerly  by  the  tenure 
of  cleaning  the  White  Horse  by  cutting  away  the  turf  so  as  to 
render  the  figure  more  visible ;  but  what  is  certain  is,  that  the  neigh- 
bouring inhabitants  had  an  ancient  custom  of  assembling  for  this 
purpose.  On  these  occasions  they  are  entertained  (while  with  pick 
and  shovel  and  broom  they  render  more  distinct  the  form  of  the 
thousand-year-old  horse)  at  the  expense  of  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
The  custom  of  scouring  was  formerly  an  annual  one ;  but  it  was 
suspended  in  1780,  only,  however,  to  be  renewed  with  great  pomp 
and  much  rejoicing,  as  well  as  with  a  good  chance  of  being  con- 
tinued periodically,  on  the  17th  and  i8th  September,  1857. 

Passing  along  the  Ridgeway  to  the  west  for  about  a  mile  from 
the  hill,  an  old  "  cromlech" — a  huge  flat  stone  raised  on  seven  or 
eight  others — is  seen.  A  path  leads  up  to  it,  and  large  single  stones 
are  set  up  on  each  side  of  it.  This  is  traditionally  known  as  Way- 
land  Smith's  Cave.  It  stands  on  ground  slightly  raised,  and  at 
certain  seasons  has  a  weird  look,  from  the  mysterious  character  of 
the  structure  itself,  from  the  loneliness  of  its  situation,  and  from 
the  wind-stricken  trees  near  it,  which  heighten  the  effect  of  deso- 
lation and  devastation.  The  origin  of  the  cave  is  wrapped  in 
mystery.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  Danish,  and  that  it  was  the 
burial-place  of  King  liocgseeg,  slain  at  the  battle  of  CEscendun. 
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Lysons  suggests  that  the  origin  is  British.  In  the  Earl  of  Car- 
narvon's "Archaeology  of  Berkshire,"  the  following  on  this  topic 
occurs  : — "  What  shall  we  say  of  the  wild  legends  of  Wayland 
Smith,  which  it  will  be  our  duty  to  examine  and  discuss  ?  And  first, 
by  what  name  shall  we  know  him  ?  Shall  it  be  Weland,  who,  in 
Scandinavian  lore,  plays  the  part  which  is  assigned  to  the  old  fire- 
god,  'H<^aioTor,  in  the  classic  talcs  of  Greece,  who  learnt  the  art  of 
working  metal  from  the  dwarfs,  the  supernatural  indwellers  of  the 
mountain — the  same,  perhaps,  as  they  who,  in  another  northern 
tale,  wrought  the  famous  sword  of  Tirfing,  which  was  doomed  to 
accomplish  three  of  the  most  disgraceful  acts — who  forges  the 
breastplates  and  the  arms  of  the  heroes  ?  Or  shall  we  call  him  by 
his  French  and  Mediaeval  name  of  Ealand  ? — Ealand,  who  enters 
into  every  tale  of  love  and  war  and  adventure,  who  tempered  the 
blade  of  Sir  Gawaine  of  the  Round  Table,  and  who  wrought  the 
famous  blade  with  which  Charlemagne  hewed  his  way  through  the 
ranks  of  paynimry  ?  ....  Or  shall  we  view  him  by  the  light  of 
Anglo-Saxon  legend,  as  Wayland  Smith,  the  cunning  goldsmith,  the 
magical  farrier,  whose  name  still  lives  in  the  stories  of  the  White 
Horse  Hills,  and  whose  cave  has  been  consecrated  by  the  genius  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott?"  In  a  note  to  "  Kenilworth,"  Sir  Walter  Scott 
says  the  popular  belief  still  retains  memory  of  this  wild  legend, 
which,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  site  of  a  Danish  sepulchre,  may 
have  arisen  from  some  legend  concerning  the  northern  Duergar, 
who  resided  in  the  rocks  and  were  cunning  workers*  in  steel  and 
iron.  It  was  believed  that  Wayland  Smith's  fee  was  sixpence,  and 
that,  unlike  other  workmen,  he  was  offended  if  more  was  offered. 
Of  late  his  offices  have  been  again  called  to  memory  ;  but  fiction 
has  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  taken  the  liberty  to  pillage  the  stores 
of  oral  tradition.  This  monument  must  be  very  ancient,  for  it  has 
been  pointed  out  that  it  is  referred  to  in  an  ancient  Saxon  charter 
as  a  landmark.  The  monument  has  been  of  late  cleared  out  and 
made  considerably  more  conspicuous." 

BALLAD  OF  THE  SCOURING  OF  THE  WHITE  HORSE. 

"  The  owld  Wliite  Horse  wants  zettin  to  rights  ; 
And  the  .Squire  hev  promised  good  cheer, 
Zo  we'll  gee  un  a  scrape  to  kip  un  in  zhape, 
And  a'U  last  for  many  a  year. 

••  A  was  made  a  long,  long  time  ago, 
Wi'  a  good  dale  o'  labour  and  pains. 
By  King  Alfred  the  Great  when  he  spwiled  their  consafe. 
And  caddled  (worried)  thay  wosberds  (birds  of  woe)  ;he  Canot. 

•   *  Q 
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••  The  Bleawin  Stwun,  in  days  gone  by, 
Wur  King  Alfred's  bugle  ham, 
And  the  tharnin  tree  you  med  plainly  zoo 
As  is  called  King  Alfred's  Tharn. 

**  Ther'll  be  backsword  play  and  climmin'  the  powV 
And  a  race  for  a  peg  and  a  cheese  ; 
And  us  thinks  as  hisn's  a  dummel  (dull)  7.nv\ 
t\i  dwoant  care  for  zlcb  spwoarts  as  Lbe:>'o." 
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Ashridge  House. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  Berkhampstead  Station  of  the  London 
and  North- Western  Railway,  lies  the  magnificent  domain  of  Ashridge, 
which,  for  upwards  of  six  centuries  and  a  half  has  been  a  site  of  great 
interest.  It  is  an  extensive  pile  of  buildings,  as  large  as  half  a  dozen 
German  or  Italian  palaces ;  and  with  its  beautiful  church,  lovely 
gardens,  and  noble  avenues  of  beech  and  chestnut  trees,  forms  one  of 
those  pictui"es  of  combined  architectural  and  sylvan  picturesqueness, 
which  can  only  be  seen  to  perfection  in  England. 

The  present  mansion  was  built  between  1808  and  1814,  on  the  site 
of  an  ancient  monastic  edifice,  parts  of  which  have  been  preserved  and 
incorporated  with  the  modem  edifice.  Its  principal  front  is  to  the 
north  ;  to  the  east  and  west  are  double  lines  of  stately  elms  and  limes, 
the  frontage  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  tower  extending  one 
thousand  feet.  The  spire  of  the  chapel,  with  the  embattled  tower  of 
the  mansion,  and  noble  Gothic  doorway,  with  large  oriel  windows, 
present  an  impressive  architectural  group.  The  entrance-hall  is 
separated  from  the  grand  staircase  by  a  rich  screen  of  arches  and  open 
galleries.  The  hall,  round  which  the  staircase  turns  in  double  flight,  is 
38  feet  square,  and  95  feet  high  ;  and  is  adorned  by  statues.  Gobelin 
tapestry,  armorial  bearings,  and  ancient  brasses.  A  magnificent  suite 
of  apartments,  each  50  feet  by  30,  extends  at  one  end  into  a  green- 
house and  orangery,  and  at  the  other  into  a  conservatory  ;  the  dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  and  library,  open  by  deep  oriel  windows  upon 
the  garden  lawn.  The  conservatory  again  opens  into  a  Gothic  chapel, 
with  windows  of  ancient  painted  glass  brought  from  the  Low 
Countries. 

The  historical  associations  of  Ashridge  render  it  doubly  attractive 
in  its  memorials  of  the  past.  On  going  over  it,  we  see  here  a  fine 
crypt,  there  a  stately  Gothic  doorway,  here  a  cloister,  there  a  monu- 
mental brass ;  here  the  arches  of  monkish  sepulture,  there  a  flourishing 
tree  planted  by  the  hand  of  Queta  Elizabeth  ;  in  one  room  embroidery 
woriced  by  the  maiden  Queen,  when  she  wa»  residing  in  "  the  Old 
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House;"  and  In  another  apartment  the  portrait  of  "the  Lady"  for 
whom  Milton  wrote  his  Comus. 

The  monastic  history  of  Ashridge  may  be  thus  briefly  told.  About 
the  year  1221,  there  came  over  to  England  an  order  of  preaching 
friars,  nearly  allied  to  the  Albigenses.  Edmund,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 
a  grandson  of  King  John,  founded  at  Ashridge  an  Abbey  for  an 
order  of  these  friars,  called  Bonhommes,  which  edifice  was  completed 
in  1285.  The  statutes  and  ordinances  of  this  College  are  still  pre- 
served among  the  family  papers  at  Ashridge:  and  an  epitaph  written 
by  one  of  the  monks  is  still  extant,  for  the  tomb  of  the  founder,  who 
it  appears,  died  at  the  College.  Among  the  registers  are  entries  of 
donations  from  the  Black  Prince ;  with  many  curious  ordinances  and 
customs  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.  One  of  the  last 
entries  in  the  register  refers  to  the  fall  of  the  College,  and  the  expulsion 
of  the  monks,  under  Henry  VIII.  After  relating  the  decapitation  of 
Anne  Boleyn,  the  writer  says,  in  Latin  :  "  In  this  year,  the  noble  house 
of  Ashridge  was  destroyed,  and  the  brethren  were  expelled."  He  adds, 
with  extreme  anger,  "  In  this  year  was  beheaded  that  great  heretic  and 
traitor,  Thomas  Cromwell,  who  was  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
all  the  religious  houses  in  England." 

After  the  dissolution  of  the  College,  Ashridge  became  a  royal  resi- 
dence; and  subsequently  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  was  given  to 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  by  her  brother,  Edward  VI.,  after  whose  death 
she  continued  to  occupy  Ashridge  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary. 
Letters  exist  in  the  British  Museum  from  her,  both  to  Edward  and 
Mary,  dated  from  Ashridge;  and  after  her  retirement  from  the  Court 
of  her  sister,  Elizabeth  resided  there  constantly,  until  she  was  suspected 
of  conniving  at  Sir  Thomas  Wyat's  rebellion.  Then  a  troop  of  h<)rs<- 
was  dispatched  to  Ashridge ;  and  although  she  was  confined  to  her 
bed  from  illness,  she  was  taken  prisoner  to  London.* 


•  Her  committal  to  the  Towor  is  related  in  vol.  i.  p.  24,  of  the  present 
work ;  but  the  following  additional  details  may  be  quoted  here.  The 
Earl  of  Susse.K  came  to  inform  h<,T  that  she  must  go  to  the  Tower,  that 
the  tide  served,  and  the  barge  was  in  readiness.  In  great  distress  she  begged 
for  delay,  and  asked  permission  to  write  to  Mary,  whereupon  her  remova>was 
postponed,  but  next  day  being  Palm  Sunday,  that  she  might  be  taken  to  prison 
with  more  privacy,  it  was  directed  throughout  London  that  the  people  should 
all  repair  to  church  carrying  palms.  Thinking  every  hope  had  vanished,  Elizabeth 
followed  the  Earl  down  the  garden  to  the  barge.  'J"here  were  with  her  divers 
gentlewomen  and  lords,  but  in  passing  London  Bridge,  owing  to  the  great  fall 
of  water  at  half-tide,  the  whole  party  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  When 
she  came  to  Traitors'  Gate  it  rained,  and  a  cloak  was  offered  her,  but  she 
angrily  refused,   adding  her  memorable  declaration  of  loyalty,  and  reliance 
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Among  the  family  archives  are  grants  of  various  portions  o\  the 
domain  of  Ashridge  by  Elizabeth  to  different  persons;  but,  before 
the  end  of  her  reign,  it  had  passed  into  the  possession  of  her  Lord 
Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  Thomas  Egerton,  Baron  of  Ellesmere,  who 
was  afterwards  Lord  High  Chancellor  to  James  L  The  son  of  this 
Chancellor,  soon  after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  created  Earl  of 
Bridgewater ;  and  to  his  appointment  as  Lord  President  of  Wales,  we 
owe  Milton's  masque  of  Comus.  Lord  Bridgewater  had  been  long 
before  acquainted  with  the  great  Poet,  and  invited  him  to  join  the 
festivities  at  Ludlow  Castle  on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  upon  his 
new  duties.  Lady  AFice  Egerf  ya  ind  two  of  her  brothers,  on  coming 
to  join  their  father's  guests,  'il^r  having  visited  a  relation,  mistook 
their  road,  and  Lady  Alice  was  lost  for  some  time  in  a  wood.  This 
accident  furnished  Milton  with  the  subject  for  his  masque,  which  was 
performed  as  a  Michaelmas  festivity,  in  1643.* 

We  need  not  follow  the  history  of  Ashridge  through  the  successive 


upon  God.  Her  confinement  was  extremely  harsh.  Mass  was  forced  upon 
her  in  her  apartment,  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  take  exercise  in  tlie 
Queen's  garden.  A  little  boy  of  four  years  old,  who  was  wont  to  bring  her 
flowers,  was  strictly  examined,  with  promises  of  figs  and  apples,  and  was  asked 
who  had  sent  him  to  the  Princess,  and  whether  he  had  messages  for  her,  upon 
which  he  said,  "  I  will  go  to  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  ask  what  he  would 
give  me  to  carry  to  her."  Whereupon  the  Chancellor  said,  "  This  same  is  a 
crafty  child."  "  Ay,  my  lord  (exclaimed  he),  but  pray  give  me  the  figs."  "No, 
marry  (quoth  he) ;  you  shall  be  whipped  if  you  come  any  more  to  the  Lady 
Ehzabeth."  On  her  release  from  the  Tower,  some  of  the  city  churches  rang 
their  bells  for  joy  of  her  deliverance,  and  there  is  a  tradition  tliat  when  she  be- 
came Queen,  she  presented  them  with  silk  bell-ropes,  and  on  inquiry  it  was 
found  tliat  some  silk  bell-ropes,  of  very  ancient  date,  were  preserved  in  the 
vestry  at  Aldgate.  Elizabeth  attended  service  at  the  ciiurch  of  AUhallows 
Staining,  Langbourne  Ward,  on  her  release  from  the  Tower,  and  dined  off  pork 
and  peas  afterwards,  at  the  King's  Head  in  Fenchurch-street,  where  the  metal 
dish  and  cover  she  is  said  to  have  used  is  still  preserved.  But  upon  inquiry  in 
the  neighbourhood,  we  learn  from  persons  likely  to  be  best  informed,  that 
no  relation  of  the  above  story  is  to  be  found  in  the  parish  records,  or  elsewhere  ; 
nor  is  there  any  known  traditional  authority  for  it. 

•  Mr.  T.  F.  Dillon,  in  a  paper  read  by  him  to  the  British  Archneologii:al 
Association,  at  Ludlow,  in  1867,  recapitulates  well  known  facts  in  reference  to 
the  production  of  Comus,  and  thus  refers  to  some  of  its  localities  as 

•  "  The  perplexed  paths  of  this  drear  wood, 

The  nodding  horror  of  whose  shady  brows 
Threats  the  forlorn  and  wandering  passenger— 

In  which  spot,  mindful  of  Lady  Alice,  we  may  perchance  lose  oar 

unacquainted  feet 
In  the  blind  snares  of  this  tangled  wood. 

And  where  the  Lady  adds— 
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Earls  and  Dukes  of  Bridgewater,  to  Viscount  Alford,  eldest  son  and 
heir  of  the  Earl  Brownlow,  to  whom  the  broad  lands  of  Ashridge  were 
bequeathed  by  the  last  Earl  of  Bridgewater.  At  one  time  this  exten- 
sive property  was  in  danger  of  being  convei'led  into  farms  ;  when  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater,  the  "  Father  of  Inland  Navigation,"  risked 
his  whole  fortune  upon  the  success  of  the  great  Canal  which  bears  his 
name.  But  the  good  conferred  upon  the  country  was  not  without  its 
due  reward ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  to  know  that  Lord  Alford 
followed  in  the  steps  of  his  great  predecessor,  establishing  schools  for 
the  children  of  the  poorer  classes  on  his  estates,  converting  the  peasants 
cottages  into  neat  and  comfortable  homes,  encouraging  industry  and 
orderly  habits,  and  thus  raising  the  moral  tone  and  physical  condition 
of  his  tenantry. 


Borstall  Tower. 

On  the  western  side  of  Buckinghamshire,  near  the  border  of  the 
county,  is  situated  this  fine  specimen  of  castellated  architectuie  of  the 
best  period.  It  is  within  two  miles  of  Brill,  which  formed  part  of 
the  ancient  demesne  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Kings,  who  had  a  palace 
there ;  and  a  close  near  the  church  at  Brill,  at  this  day  called  "  the 
King's  Field,"  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  palace.    Edward 


My  brothers,  when  they  saw  me  wearied  out 

With  the  long  way,  resolving  here  to  lodge 

Under  the  spreading  favour  of  these  pines, 

Stept,  as  they  said,  to  the  next  thicket  side 

To  bring  me  berries  or  such  cooling  fruit 

As  the  kind  hospitable  woods  provide. 

They  left  me  then,  when  the  gray  hooded  Ev'n 

Like  a  sad  votarist  in  palmer's  weed 

Rose  from  the  hindmost  wheels  of  Phoebus'  wain. 

Hut  where  they  are  and  why  they  came  not  back 

Is  now  the  labour  of  my  thoughts. 

We  would  there  picture  to  ourselves  '  the  tufted  grove,  over  which  a  sable  cloud 
turned  forth  her  silver  lining  on  the  night,'  and  we  would  note  'the  prosperous 
growth  of  this  tall  wood."  We  would  point  to  that  which  may,  or  may  not, 
have  been  the  identical  grassy  turf'  on  which  the  lady  was  'left  weary.'  We 
should  explore 

Each  lane  and  c\ery  alley  green, 

Dingle,  or  bushy  dell  of  this  wild  wood, 

And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side  ; 

or,  'in  this  close  dungeon  of  innumerous  boughs' we  may  ' lean  against  the 
rugged  bark  of  some  broad  elm, '  and  so  conjure  up  the  stately  palace,  where 

Immur'd  in  cypress  shades  a  sorcerer  dwells, 
Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  bom.  great  Comus." 
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tne  Confessor  frequently  retired  here  to  enjoy  hunting  in  Bemwood 
Forest,  which,  tradition  says,  was  about  that  time  infested  by  a  wild 
boar,  which  was  at  last  slain  by  a  huntsman  named  Nigel ;  to  whom,  in 
reward,  the  King  granted  some  lands,  to  be  held  by  cornage,  or  the 
sei-vice  of  a  horn ;  a  mode  of  livery  which,  in  that  age,  was  not  un- 
common. On  the  land  thus  given  Nigel  erected  a  large  manor-house, 
and  named  it  Bore-stall,  or  Boar-stall,  in  remembrance  of  the  incident 
through  which  he  obtained  possession.  These  circumstances  are  cor- 
roborated by  various  transcripts  relating  to  the  manor,  which  are  con- 
tained in  a  manuscript  folio  volume,  composed  about  the  time  of 
Henry  VI.  It  has  also  a  rude  delineation  of  the  site  of  Borstall  House,  ^ 
and  its  contiguous  grounds ;  beneath  which  is  the  figure  of  a  man  on' 
one  knee,  presenting  a  boar's  head  to  the  King,  who  is  returning  him  a 
coat-of-arms. 

From  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  year  1265,  it  appears  that  Sir  John 
Fitz-Nigel,  or  Fitz-Neale,  then  held  a  hide  of  arable-land,  called  the 
Dere-hide,  at  Borstall,  and  a  wood,  called  Hull  Wood,  by  grand- 
serjeantry,  as  Keeper  of  the  forest  of  Bemwood ;  that  his  ancestors 
had  possessed  the  same  lands  and  office  prior  to  the  Conquest,  holding 
them  by  the  service  of  a  horn ;  and  that  they  had  been  unjustly  with- 
held by  the  family  of  De  Lazures,  of  whom  William  Fitz-Nigel,  father  of 
John,  had  been  obliged  to  purchase  them.  Prior  to  this,  William 
Fitz-Nigel  had  been  compelled  to  pay  King  John  eleven  marks  for  the 
enjoyment  of  his  father's  office,  and  for  liberty  to  mairy  at  his  own 
pleasure. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  (1300)  John  Fitz-Nigel  gave  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  John,  son  of  Richard  de  Handlo,  who,  by  this  match 
became  in  a  few  years  Lord  of  Borstall ;  and  in  131 3  (6th  Edward  II.) 
he  obtained  licence  from  the  King  to  fortify  his  mansion  at  Borstall, 
and  make  a  Castle  of  it.  In  1327  (2nd  Edward  III.)  the  said  John 
was  summoned  to  Pai-liament  as  a  baron  ;  but  his  son,  or  grandson, 
Edmund,  dying  in  his  minority,  in  1356,  this  estate  afterwards  passed, 
by  heirs  female,  into  the  families  of  De  la  Pole,  James,  Rede,  Dynham, 
Banistre,  Lewis,  and  Aubrey.  Bemwood  was  not  disafforested  untiJ 
the  reign  of  James  I. 

Willis  called  Borstall  "  a  noble  seat ;"  and  Hearne  described  it  as 
«  an  old  house  moated  round,  and  every  way  fit  for  a  strong  garrison, 
with  a  tower  at  the  north  end,  much  like  a  small  castle."  This  tower, 
which  is  still  standing,  forms  the  gatehouse.  It  is  a  large  and  square 
massive  building,  with  a  square  embattled  turret  at  each  corner.  The 
entrance  was  across  a  drawbridge,  and  under  a  massive  arch,  protected 
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by  a  portcullis  and  door  strengthened  with  studs  and  plates  ot  iron. 
The  mansion  was  a  fortified  post  of  strength  and  importance,  especially 
in  situation,  about  half-way  between  Oxford  and  Aylesbury ;  the 
latter  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament,  and  Oxford  being  the  King's 
chief  and  strongest  hold,  and  his  usual  place  of  residence  during  the 
Civil  Wars. 

Early  in  the  struggle,  Borstall  House,  then  belonging  to  Lady 
Dynham,  was  tiken  possession  of  by  the  Royalists,  and  converted  into 
a  garrison ;  but  in  1 644,  when  it  was  decided  to  concentrate  the  King's 
forces,  Borstall  was  abandoned.  It  was  then  taken  by  Parliamentary 
troops  from  Aylesbury,  who  harassed  the  garrison  at  Oxford,  and 
seized  provisions  by  the  way.  It  was,  therefore,  determined  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  Borstall ;  and  Colonel  Gage,  with  a  party  of  infantry, 
a  troop  of  horse,  and  three  pieces  of  cannon,  attacked  the  fortified 
house,  after  a  slight  resistance  gained  possession  of  the  church  and  out- 
buildings, and  battered  the  house  with  cannon.  It  at  once  surrendered, 
with  the  ammunition  and  provisions,  the  garrison  being  allowed  to 
depart  only  with  their  arms  and  horses.  Lady  Dynham  being  secretly 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  stole  away  in  disguise. 

Next  year,  the  house  was  again  strongly  garrisoned  for  the  King, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  William  Campion,  who  was  ordered  "to 
pull  down  the  chiuch  and  other  adjacent  buildings,"  and  "  to  cut  down 
the  trees,  for  the  making  of  palisades  and  other  necessaries  for  use  and 
defence."  Sir  William  Campion  is  thought  to  have  demolished  the 
church-tower  for  this  purpose  ;  and  three  attempts  were  made  to  re- 
cover Borstall  from  the  Royalists.  In  1644  it  was  attacked  by  Sir 
William  Whalley,  and  by  General  Skippon  in  May,  1645,  unsuccess- 
fully. Anthony  Wood,  who  was  then  a  schoolboy  at  Thame,  de- 
scribes this  harassing  warfare.  One  day  a  body  of  Parliamentary 
troopers  rushed  close  past  the  Castle  whilst  the  gamson  were  at  dinner. 
On  another  occasion,  a  large  Parliamentary  party  at  Thame  was  attacked 
and  dispersed  by  the  Cavaliers  from  Oxford  and  Borstall,  who  took 
home  27  officers  and  200  soldiers  as  prisoners,  together  with  between 
200  and  300  horses.  Some  venison  pasties,  prepared  at  the  vicarage 
for  the  Parliamentary  soldiers,  fell  as  a  prize  to  the  schoolboys  in  the 
vicar's  care.  Meanwhile,  the  Bucks  peasantry  were  incessantly  terrified : 
labourers  were  forcibly  impressed  into  the  garrison ;  farmers'  hci-ses 
and  carts  were  taken  for  service  without  remuneration ;  their  crops, 
cattle,  and  provender  carried  off;  gentlemen's  houses  were  plundcretl 
of  their  plate,  money,  and  provisions ;  hedges  were  tom  up,  trees 
cut  down,  awl  th?  country  laid  waste.     Nor  vas  it  only  the  pro- 
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perty  of  the  peaceable  that  suffered  :  in  November,  1645,  *  ^^"^^^  from 
Borstall  and  Oxford  made  a  rapid  expedition  through  Buckinghamshire, 
caiTying  away  with  them  several  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  whom 
they  detained  till  they  were  ransomed.  Dragoons  carried  off  persons, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  horses,  their  coats,  and  their  money.  \^t 
read  of  a  parson  being  brutally  treated  by  a  party  of  dragoons,  though 
,he  pleaded  that  he  was  a  clergyman,  a  prisoner,  and  disarmed;  he  was 
stripped  of  his  hat  and  cap,  jerkin  and  boots,  and  so  severely  wounded 
in  one  of  his  arms,  that  it  was  necessary  to  amputate  it,  when  although 
he  was  sixty  years  old,  he  bore  the  loss  of  his  limb  with  incredible  re- 
solution and  courage. 

In  1646,  on  the  loth  of  June,  Sir  William  Fairfax  again  attacked 
Borstall,  and  reduced  it,  after  an  investiture  of  eighteen  hours  only,  it 
being  surrendered  by  the  governor,  Sir  William  Campion.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  "a  little  man,  who  upon  some  occasion  lay  flat  on  the 
ground  on  his  belly,  to  write  a  letter,  or  bill,  or  the  form  of  a  pass." 
He  was  subsequently  slain  at  Colchester. 

Borstall  being  now  entirely  relinquished  by  the  Royalists,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  its  owner.  Lady  Dynham.  In  165  i,  Sir  Thomas 
Fanshawe,  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Worcester, 
was  brought  here  on  his  way  to  London.  Lady  Dynhara  received  him 
kindly,  and  would  have  given  him  all  the  money  she  had  in  the  house ; 
but  he  thanked  her,  and  told  her  that  he  had  been  so  ill  that  he  would 
not  tempt  his  governor  with  more,  "  but  that  if  she  would  give  him  a 
shirt  or  two,  and  a  few  handkerchiefs,  he  would  keep  them  as  long  as  he 
could  for  her  sake.  She  fetched  him  some  shifts  of  her  own,  and  some 
handkerchiefs,  saying,  that  she  was  ashamed  to  give  them  to  him,  but 
having  none  of  her  son's  shirts  at  home,  she  desired  him  to  wear  them." 

At  length,  peaceful  times  returned.  In  1668  Anthony  Wood  again 
visited  Borstall,  which  he  describes  as  quite  altered  since  he  was  there 
in  1646 :  "  for  whereas  then  it  was  a  garrison,  with  high  bulwarks  about 
it,  deep  trenches,  and  palisades,  now  it  had  pleasant  gardens  about  it, 

and  several  sets  of  trees  well  growne Between  nine  and  ten  of 

the  clock  at  night,  being  an  hour  or  two  after  supper,  there  was  seen  by 
them,  M.  H.  and  A.  W.,  and  those  of  the  family  of  Borstall,  a  Draco 
•volans  fall  from  the  sky.  It  made  the  place  so  light  for  a  time,  that  a 
man  might  see  to  read.  It  seemed  to  A.  W.  to  be  as  long  as  All  Saints' 
steeple  at  Oxon,  being  long  and  narrow ;  and  when  it  came  to  the 
lower  region  it  vanished  into  sparkles,  and,  as  some  say,  gave  a  report. 
Great  rains  and  inundations  followed." 

Late  in  the  seventeenth  century,  Sir  John  Aubrey,  Bart.,  by  inamage, 


c,o  Stoke  Pogeis,  and  Lady  Hat  ton. 

became  possessed  of  Borstall ;  and  it  continued  to  be  the  property  and 
residence  of  his  descendants  till  it  "vas  pulled  down  by  Sir  John  Aubrey, 
about  the  year  1783:  he  had  cie  son,  bom  in  1771,  who  came  to  an 
early  and  melancholy  death.  When  about  five  years  old,  he  was 
attacked  with  some  slight  ailment,  for  which  his  nurse  had  to  give  him 
a  dose  of  medicine.  She  then  prepared  for  him  some  gruel,  which  he 
refused  to  take  saying  it  was  nasty.  She  then  sweetened  it,  and  he 
swallowed  it.  ^^'ithin  a  few  hours,  he  was  a  corpse !  She  had  made  the 
gruel  of  oatmeal  with  which  arsenic  had  been  mixed  to  poison  rats. 
Thus  died,  January  2,  1777,  the  heir  of  Borstall,  and  of  all  his  father's 
possessions.  The  poor  nurse  became  distracted ;  the  mother  never 
recovered  the  shock,  and  within  a  year  died  of  grief,  at  the  early  age  of 
32.  Sir  John  Aubrey,  having  thus  lost  his  wife  and  child,  pulled  down 
the  house  in  which  they  died,  with  the  exception  of  the  turreted  gate- 
way, which  still  exists,  in  fair  preservation :  it  was  built  in  13 12,  by 
John  de  Handloo,  and  one  of  its  bay  windows  still  contains  part  of  the 
original  stained  glass,  particularly  an  escutcheon  of  the  De  Lazures  and 
the  De  Handloos. 

The  antique  horn,  said  to  be  the  identical  one  given  to  Nigel,  as 
already  mentioned,  has  descended  with  the  manor  of  Borstall,  and  is  still 
in  the  possession  of  the  present  proprietor.  This  horn  is  two  feet  four 
inches  long,  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  resembling  tortoiseshell.  It  is 
tipped  at  each  end  with  silver-gilt,  and  fitted  with  a  leather  thong,  to 
hang  round  the  neck ;  to  this  thong  are  suspended  an  old  brass  ring 
bearing  the  rude  impression  of  a  horn,  a  brass  plate  with  a  small  horn 
of  brass  attached  to  it,  and  several  smaller  plates  of  brass  impressed  with 
fleurs-de-lis,  which  are  the  arms  of  the  De  Lazures,  who  intruded  into 
the  estate  soon  after  the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror. 


Stoke,  or  Stoke  Pogeis,  and  Lady  Hatton. 

This  pleasant  village,  which  lies  between  Colnbrook  and  Maiden- 
head, obtained  the  appellation  of  Pogeis  fiom  its  ancient  lords  of  that 
name.  The  heiress  of  the  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  mar- 
ried Lord  Mollines,  who  shortly  afterwards  procured  a  licence  from 
the  King  to  convert  the  manor-house  into  a  castle.  From  him  it  de- 
scended to  the  Lords  Hungerford,  from  them  to  the  Hastings,  Earls  of 
Huntingdon.  The  manor  was,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  seized 
by  the  Crown  for  a  debt. 

The  old  manor  house  of  Stoke  Pogeis  is  the  scene  of  the  opening  of 
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Gray's  humorously  descriptive  poem,  called  The  Long  Story,  in  which  the 
style  of  building,  and  the  fantastic  manners  of  Elizabeth's  reign  are  de- 
lineated with  much  truth  :  the  origin  of  the  poem  is  curious  enough. 
Gray's  Elegy,  previous  to  its  publication,  being  handed  about  in  manu- 
script, had,  amongst  its  admirers,  the  Lady  Cobham.  The  performance 
induced  her  to  wish  for  the  author's  acquaintance,  and  Lady  Schaub 
and  Miss  Speed,  then  at  Stoke  Pogeis,  undertook  to  introduce  her  to 
the  poet.  These  two  ladies  waited  upon  the  author  at  his  aunt's  soli- 
tary habitation,  an^J  not  finding  him  at  home,  they  left  their  cards. 
Gray,  surprised  at  such  a  compliment,  returned  the  visit ;  and  as  the 
beginning  of  this  intercourse  bore  some  appearance  of  romance,  Gray- 
gave  the  humorous  and  lively  account  of  it  in  the  Long  Story.  The 
mansion  at  Stoke,  and  one  of  its  tenants,  are  thus  described : 

"  In  Britain's  isle — no  matter  where  — 

An  ancient  pile  of  building  stands  : 
Tlie  Huntingdons  and  Hattons  there 

Employed  the  power  of  fairy  hands— 
To  raise  the  building's  fretted  height, 

Each  panel  in  achievement  clothing, 
Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 

And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing. 
Full  oft  within  the  spacious  walls, 

When  he  had  fifty  winters  o'er  him, 
My  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls  ; 

The  seal  and  maces  danced  before  him. 
His  bushy  beard  and  shoe-strings  green, 

His  high- crowned  hat,  and  satin  doublet, 
Moved  the  stout  heart  of  England's  Queen, 

I'hough  Pope  and  Spaniard  could  not  trouble  it." 

This  *•  grave  Lord  Keeper"  was  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  who,  it 
must  be  remarked,  was  never  the  owner  or  occupier  of  this  old  mansion, 
although  generally  supposed  to  have  been  so  by  topographers,  and  by 
annotators  of  Gray's  Poems.  The  old  manor-house,  indeed,  was  not 
completely  finished  till  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Henry,  the  third  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  who,  although  it  might  have  been  burdened  by  a  mort- 
gage, certainly  retained  possession  of  it  till  his  death.  One  of  his  letters, 
now  in  existence,  is  dated  at  Stoke,  on  the  13th  December,  1592,  and 
among  the  payments  after  his  funeral,  occurs  this  item — "  Charges  about 
the  vendition  of  my  Lord's  goods  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  8/."  This 
most  probably,  refers  to  the  sale  of  his  property  at  Stoke.  Now,  Sir 
Christopher  Hatton  died  in  November,  1591,  a  year  before  the  date  of 
the  Earl's  letter  from  Stoke,  and  four  years  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  1 595.  But  we  have  more  conclusive  evidence  to  the  same 
effect.    Sir  Christopher  Hatton  has  left  numerous  letters,  from  which 
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his  proceedings  during  the  latter  years  of  his  life — the  only  time  in  which 
he  could  have  been  at  Stoke — may  be  tracetl  fiom  month  to  month, 
almost  from  day  to  day,  and  not  one  of  these  letters  affords  the  slightest 
indication  of  his  connexion  with  Stoke.  Nor  is  such  connexion  noticed 
in  any  parish  record  at  Stoke.  The  idea  rests  solely  on  tradition,  and 
can  easily  be  accounted  for. 

We  are  indebted  for  this  correction  of  a  popular  error  respecting 
Stoke,  to  a  contribution  by  W.  H.  K.  to  Chambers's  Book  of  Days, 
vol.  i.  pp.  415-417.  On  the  death  of  the  third  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
(continues  this  Con-espondent,)  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  great  lawyer, 
purchased  the  manor,  and  resided  at  Stoke,  and  soon  after,  in  1598, 
married  for  his  second  wife.  Lady  Hatton,  widow  of  Sir  William  Hatton, 
nephew  and  heir  of  the  "  Lord  Keeper."  This  lady  was  sufficiently 
conspicuous  to  stamp  the  name  of  Hatton  on  the  traditions  of  Stoke. 
[We  need  not  here  detail  Lady  Hatton's  broils  with  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  or  "the  honeymoon  of  the  happy  pair"  at  her  house  in  Hol- 
born,  as  they  will  be  found  sketched  in  "  The  Strange  History  of  Lady 
Hatton,"  in  the  first  volume  of  the  present  work,  pp.  77-83.]  It  will 
be  sufficient  to  take  up  the  nanative  after  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  Lady 
Hatton  were  reconciled,  and  "  he  flattered  himself  she  would  still 
prove  a  veiy  good  wife."  The  dismantled  Manor-house  at  Stoke  must 
now  have  been  restored,  and  the  reconciled  pair  were  then  living  there 
with  their  daughter,  whose  marriage  was  negotiated  with  Sir  John 
Villiers,  brother  of  Buckingham,  the  King's  favourite.  The  proposal 
was  graciously  received,  and  Sir  Edward  was  delightecf.  His  wife  and 
daughter  did  not  relish  this  scheme ;  but  this  did  not  much  trouble 
Coke,  as  he  considered  that  his  daughter,  in  such  a  case,  was  bound  to 
obey  her  father's  mandate.  They  had  been  talking  the  matter  over  one 
night  at  Stoke,  when,  highly  gratified  with  the  prospect,  Coke  retired  to 
rest  and  enjoyed  a  quiet,  undisturbed  slumber.  But  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  the  next  morning  was  that  Lady  Hatton  and  her  daughter 
had  left  Stoke  at  midnight,  and  no  one  knew  where  they  were  gone. 
Day  after  day  passed,  yet  Coke  could  learn  no  tidings  of  the  fugitives. 
At  last,  he  ascertained  that  they  were  concciled  at  Oatlands,  in  a  house 
then  rented  by  a  cousin  of  Lady  Hatton.  Without  waiting  for  a  war- 
rant. Sir  Edward,  accompanied  by  a  dozen  sturdy  men,  all  well 
armed,  hastened  to  Oatlands,  and  after  two  hours'  resistance,  took  the 
house  by  assault  and  battery,  which  Lady  Hatton  has  described  as  Sir 
Edward  Coke's  "  most  notorious  riot,"  in  which  he  took  down  the 
doors  of  the  gatehouse  and  of  the  house  itself,  &c. 

Having  thus  gained  possession  of  his  daughter,  he  carried  her  off  to 
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Stoke,  locked  her  up  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  kept  the  key  of  the 
door  in  his  pocket.  Lady  Hatton  then  strove  to  recover  her  daugliter 
by  forcible  means ;  but  to  her  astonishment,  her  husband,  now  fortified 
by  the  King's  favour,  threw  her  into  prison.  Thus,  with  his  wife  in  a 
public  prison,  and  his  daughter  locked  up  in  his  own  house,  he  forced 
both  to  promise  a  legal  consent  to  the  marriage,  which  took  place  at 
Hampton  Court  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Queen,  and  nobility.  Two 
years  afterwards  Sir  John  Villicrs  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Viscount 
Purbeck,  and  Baron  Villiers  of  Stoke  Pogeis.  But  the  sequel  was  me- 
lancholy. Lady  Purbeck  deserted  her  husband,  and  lived  with  Sir 
Robert  Howard,  which  rapidly  brought  on  her  degradation,  imprison- 
ment, and  an  early  death.  Lady  Hatton  pursued  her  husband  with 
rancorous  hatred,  and  openly  wished  him  dead.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
report  of  his  death,  whereupon  Lady  Hatton  immediately  left  London 
for  Stoke,  to  take  possession  of  the  mansion  ;  but  on  reaching  Coin- 
brook,  she  met  one  of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  physicians,  who  informed  her 
of  his  amendment,  on  hearing  which  she  returned  to  London  in  evident 
disappointment.  Sir  Edward,  in  his  solitary  old  age,  had  his  daughter, 
Lady  Purbeck,  to  console  him.  He  died  September  3rd,  1634,  in  his 
eighty-fourth  year. 

Lady  Hatton  now  took  possession  of  the  old  manor-house  at  Stoke, 
and  occasionally  resided  in  it  till  her  death  in  1644.  Her  strange  his- 
tory might  well  be  mixed  up  with  the  traditional  gossip  of  Stoke,  which 
Gray,  in  his  poem,  applied  to  the  Lord  Keeper,  who  certainly  never  pos- 
sessed the  old  manor-house.  It  was,  however,  honoured  by  the  presence 
of  his  royal  mistress.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1601,  visited  at  Stoke  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke,  who  entertained  her  very  sumptuously,  and  presented  her  on 
the  occasion  with  jewels  worth  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  pounds. 
In  1647,  the  mansion  was  for  some  days  the  residence  of  Charles  I.,  when 
a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  Ten  years 
later.  Sir  Robert  Gayer,  by  the  bequest  of  his  brother,  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  manor  at  Stoke.  Sir  Robert,  at  the  coronation  of 
Charles  II.,  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  which  so  strengthened  his 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  that  he  never  could  be  respectful  to 
any  other  dynasty.  It  is  related  in  Lipscomb's  History  of  Bucks,  that 
30on  after  William  III.  had  ascended  the  throne,  he  visited  the  village 
of  Stoke,  and  signified  his  desire  to  inspect  the  old  manor-house.  But 
its  possessor.  Sir  Robert  Gayer,  flew  into  a  violent  rage,  declaring  that 
the  King  should  never  come  under  his  roof.  "  He  has  already,"  said 
he,  "  got  possession  of  another  man's  house.  He  is  an  usurper.  Tell 
him  to  go  back  again  !"     Lady  Gayer  expostulated,  she  entreateil,  she 
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even  fell  on  her  knees  and  besought  her  husband  to  admit  the  King, 
who  was  then  actually  waiting  at  the  gate.  All  her  entreaties  were 
useless.  The  obstinate  Sir  George  only  became  more  furious,  vociferat- 
ing— "  An  Englishman's  house  is  his  castle.  I  shall  open  and  close  my 
door  to  whom  I  please.  The  King,  I  say,  shall  not  come  within  these 
walls !"  So  his  Majesty  returned  as  he  came — a  stranger  to  the  inside 
of  the  mansion,  and  the  Stuart  knight  gloried  in  his  triumph. 

Thus  the  old  manor-house  at  Stoke,  after  having  entertained  one 
sovereign  magnificently,  received  another  as  a  prisoner  in  the  custody  of 
his  subjects,  and  refused  admission  to  a  third  monarch,  was  itselt 
pulled  down,  except  one  wing,  in  1 789,  by  its  then  owner,  Granville 
Penn,  Esq.,  a  descendant  of  the  celebrated  William  Penn,  the  founder 
of  Pennsylvania.  At  this  time  was  built,  by  James  Wyatt,  the  magnif 
ficent  seat.  Stoke  Park.  The  grounds  are  adorned  with  a  colossal  statue 
of  Sir  Edward  Coke. 

Gray  passed  much  of  his  youth,  with  his  mother,  at  Stoke ;  and  here 
he  composed  his  "  Ode  on  a  Distant  Prospect  of  Eton  College,"  and 
his  "Elegy  written  in  a  Country  Churchyard."  He  died  in  1771,  and 
was  buried,  according  to  his  desire,  by  the  side  of  his  mother  at  Stoke : 
his  remains  lie,  without  any  monumental  inscription  over  them,  under  a 
tomb  which  he  had  erected  over  the  remains  of  his  mother  and  aunt  In 
the  year  1799,  however,  Mr.  Penn  erected,  "  in  honour  of  Gray,'  in  a 
field  adjoining  the  churchyard,  a  large  stone  sarcophagus,  on  a  square 
pedestal,  with  inscriptions  on  each  side  ;  and  the  late  Earl  of  Carlisle  pre- 
sented to  Eton  College  a  bust  of  Gray,  which  has  been  added  to  the 
collection  of  busts  of  other  worthies  placed  in  the  Upper  School-room. 


Stowe. 


This  princely  seat  of  the  Buckingham  family  lies  near  the  town  of 
Buckingham,  and  has  a  brief  but  eventful  history.  The  place,  origi- 
nally an  Abbey,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Temple  family  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  house  was  originally  built  by  Peter  T  empk-, 
Esq.,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  it  was  rebuilt  by  Sir  Richard 
Temple,  Bart.,  who  died  in  1697.  After  the  death  of  Lord  Cobham,  in 
1749,  the  property  merged  in  the  family  of  the  Grenvilles.  The  plea- 
sure-gardens, from  which  Stowe  obtained  its  principal  fame,  were  laid 
out  for  Lord  Cobham  by  Kent,  who  exerted  his  skill  both  as  an  archi- 
tect and  a  garden-planner ;  and  such  a  profusion  of  ornament  arose 
from  his  invention,  and  that  of  Bridgeman  and  other  artists,  that  Stowe, 
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"  when  beheld  from  a  distance,  appears  like  a  vast  grove,  interspersed 
with  obelisks,  columns,  and  towers,  which  apparently  emerge  from  a 
luxuriant  mass  of  foliage."  The  beauties  of  Stowe  have  been  comme- 
morated by  Pope  and  West,  who  spent  many  festive  houi-s  with  the 
then  owner,  Lord  Cobham.  Tlie  grounds  are  adorned  with  arches, 
pavilions,  temples,  a  rotunda,  a  hermitage,  a  grotto,  a  lake,  and  a  bridge. 
In  the  temples  were  busts,  under  which  were  appropriate  inscriptions. 
The  temples  of  Ancient  Virtue  and  British  Worthies  may  be  mentioned 
as  exhibiting  objects  for  the  mind  as  well  as  for  the  eye  to  dwell  upon. 
The  mansion,  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged,  extends  916  feet,  whole 
frontage,  and  the  centr?'.  part  456.  "  The  rich  landscape,"  says  Walpole, 
"occasioned  by  the  multiplicity  of  temples  and  objects,  and  various  pic- 
tures that  present  themselves  as  we  shift  our  situation,  occasion  surprise  and 
pleasure,  sometimes  rivalling  Albano's  landscapes  to  our  mind, and  oftener 
to  our  fancy  the  idolatrous  and  luxuriant  vales  of  Daphne  and  Tempe." 
The  interior  is  very  superb.  The  principal  rooms  form  one  long 
suite,  opening  into  each  other.  Here  was  the  Rembrandt  Room,  so 
called  from  its  being  hung  with  pictures  by  that  painter;  a  marqueterie 
clock,  ten  feet  high,  formerly  in  the  palace  of  Versailles ;  carved  and 
gilt  frames,  from  the  Doge's  palace  at  Venice ;  a  state  bed,  constructed 
in  1737,  for  Frederic,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  occupied  in  1805  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.;  carved  and  gilt  furniture  from 
the  Doge's  palace  at  Venice;  marble  pavement  from  the  Baths  of 
Titus,  at  Rome ;  tapestry  of  old  and  quaint  historic  pageantry ;  carpets 
from  the  looms  of  Persia  and  Turkey ;  draperies  from  the  marble 
palaces  of  Venetian  statesmen  ;  relics  from  classic  Italy  ;  rich  stuffs,  the 
spoils  of  Tippoo  Saib  and  other  fallen  Eastern  warriors ;  ornamental 
weaving  from  Holland  and  the  Low  Countries,  &c.  Add  to  this  a 
valuable  collection  of  paintings :  among  them,  portraits — of  Martin 
Luther,  by  Holbein ;  Oliver  Cromwell  (said  to  be  original),  by 
Richardson ;  Pope,  by  Hudson  ;  Charles  I.  and  his  Queen  Henrietta, 
by  Vandyke ;  Addison,  by  Kneller  ;  Lady  Jane  Grey,  Camden  the  anti- 
quary, and  others.  The  display  of  plate  was  magnificent :  enormous 
gold  and  silver  vases,  candelabra,  wine-coolers,  cups,  salvers  and  epergnes. 
This  enumeration  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  rich  treasures 
of  art  with  which  the  galleries  and  saloons  of  princely  Stowe  were 
crowded.  In  this  superb  pilace,  Richard,  the  first  Duke  of  Ihicking- 
ham,  entertained  the  royal  family  of  France,  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  and  their  suites,  during  their  residence  in  England ;  until 
the  Duke,  burdened  with  debt,  was  compelled  to  shut  up  Stowe  and  go 
abro.-.d.     His  successor,  Richard  Plantagenet   celebrated  the  majority 
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of  his  son  with  costly  cheer  at  Stowe  in  1844  ;  and  in  the  following 
year  received  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort,  at  enormous 
cost.  In  1848  the  crisis  came:  Stowe  was  dismantled  of  its  sump- 
tuous contents,  which  were  sold  in  forty  days,  and  realized  upwards  of 
75,00c/. — this  vicissitude  being  the  sad  realization  of  a  dream  which  the 
first  Duke  of  Buckingham  had  in  his  compulsory  exile  upon  the  con- 
tinent. Of  the  many  instances  of  fallen  fortune  to  be  found  in  human 
history,  the  sad  fate  of  Stowe  and  its  possessors  presents  us  with  the 
most  melancholy  lesson — to  lecture  us  with  its  fallen  grandeur,  and  to 
impress  us  with  the  virtue  of  contentment,  and  teach  us  that — 

"  Not  a  vanity  is  given  in  vain." 


Whaddon  Hall. 

Not  far  from  the  county-town  of  Buckingham  stands  Whaddon 
Hall,  formerly  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  :  but  which  acquired 
greater  notoriety  as  the  abode  of  Browne  Willis,  the  eccentric  anti- 
quary, born  late  in  the  seventeenth  century.  His  person  and  dress  were 
so  singular,  that  though  a  gentleman  of  1000/.  a  year,  he  was  often 
taken  for  a  beggar.  An  old  leathern  girdle  or  belt  always  surrounded 
the  two  or  three  coats  he  wore,  and  over  them  an  old  blue  coat  Very 
little  of  Whaddon  remained  a  century  ago,  and  what  was  left  was 
thought  to  be  the  offices,  which  were  dark  and  gloomy.  In  the  garden 
was  then  a  venerable  and  remarkably  sized  oak,  under  which  Willis 
supposed  Spenser  wrote  much  of  his  poetry.  Willis  is  said,  by  Cole,  the 
Cambridge  antiquary,  to  have  written  the  very  worst  hand  of  any  man 
in  England,  such  as  he  could  only  with  difficulty  read  himself.  He  wore 
very  large  boots,  patched  and  vamped  till  they  were  forty  years  old : 
they  were  all  in  w  rinkles,  and  did  not  come  halfway  up  his  legs,  whence 
he  was  called  in  his  neighbourhood.  Old  Wrinkle-boots.  He  rode  in  his 
"  wedding  chariot,"  which  had  his  arms  on  brass  plates  about  it,  was 
painted  black,  and  not  unlike  a  coffin.  Mr.  Willis  never  took  the  oaths 
to  the  Hanover  family.  He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  love  of  the 
structure  of  churches  as  for  his  variance  with  the  clergy  of  his  neigh- 
bourhood. Yet  he  built  by  subscription  the  chapel  at  Fenny  Stratford ; 
repaired  Bletchley  Church  at  a  great  expense;  and  Bow  Brickhill  Church, 
desecrated,  and  not  used  for  a  century.  His  most  important  work 
was  his  Survey  of  the  Cathedrals  of  England.  He  presented  to  the 
University  of  Oxford  his  valuable  collection  of  coins,  and  gave  many 
MSS.  to  the  Bodleian  Library.  He  died  at  Whaddon  Hall,  Feb.  5, 1 760. 
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In  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor  this  manor  was  held  by 
Aluren,  a  female,  from  whom  it  passed  at  the  Conquest  to  Edward 
Sarisberi,  a  Norman  lord.  In  1120  it  was  given  to  the  Knights 
Templars  ;  and  on  the  suppression  of  that  community  it  passed  to 
the  Knights  Hospitallers,  from  whom,  at  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  it  passed  to  the  crown.  From  this  time  to  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.  the  manor  was  used  as  a  feeding  ground  for  cattle 
for  the  royal  household  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  nearly  the  whole 
of  this  manor,  comprising  over  850  acres,  has  been  pasture  land 
from  the  time  of  Domesday  survey  till  now.  It  is  still  of  extraordi- 
nary fertility,  and  the  cattle  still  fed  here  are  among  the  finest  in  the 
kingdom. 

While  Creslow  Manor  continued  in  possession  of  the  Crown,  it 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  a  keeper.  In  1634  the  regicide, 
Cornelius  Holland,  was  keeper.  This  Cornelius  Holland,  whose 
father  died  insolvent  in  the  Fleet,  was  "a  poore  boy  in  court 
waiting  on  Sir  Henry  Vane,"  by  whose  interest  he  was  appointed 
by  Charles  I.  keeper  of  Creslow  Manor.  He  subsequently  deserted 
the  cause  of  his  royal  patron,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  Parliament 
with  many  lucrative  posts.  He  entered  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1642,  and  after  taking  a  very  prominent  part  against  the  King, 
signed  his  death-warrant.  He  became  so  wealthy  that,  though  he 
had  ten  children,  he  gave  a  daughter  on  her  marriage  5000/.,  equal 
to  ten  times  that  sum  at  the  present  day.  He  is  traditionally  ac- 
cused of  having  destroyed  or  dismantled  many  of  the  churches  in 
the  neighbourhood.  At  the  Restoration,  being  absolutely  excepted 
from  the  royal  amnesty,  he  escaped  execution  only  by  flying  to 
Lausanne,  where  he  ended  his  days  in  universal  contempt. 

On  the  23rd  of  June,  1673,  the  manor  was  granted  by  Charles  II. 
to  Thomas,  first  Lord  Clifford  of  Chudleigh,  and  has  continued  ever 
since  in  the  possession  of  his  successors. 

The  manor-house  itself,  though  diminished  in  size  and  beauty,  is 
still  a  spacious  and  handsome  edifice.  The  original  parts  date  from 
the  time  of  Edward  III.,  including  the  crypt  and  tower;  a  good 
many  alterations  took  place  during  the  15th  century,  of  which 
period  a  pointed  doorway  remains  ;  still  greater  alterations  took 
place  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.,  of  which  plaster  ceilings  and  square 
windows  remain.  It  is  a  picturesque  and  venerable-looking  build* 
*  *  0 
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ing,  with  numerous  gables  and  omaniental  chimneys,  some  ancient 
inuUioned  windows,  and  a  square  tower  willi  octagonal  turret.  The 
walls  of  the  tower  are  of  stone,  six  feet  thick  ;  the  turret  is  forty- 
three  feet  high,  with  a  newel  staircase  and  loopholes.  Some  of  the 
more  interesting  objects  within  the  house  are  the  ground  room  in 
the  tower,  a  large  chamber  called  the  banqueting  room,  with  vaulted 
timber  roof ;  a  large  oak  door  with  massive  hinges,  and  locks  and 
bolts  of  a  peculiar  construction ;  and  various  remains  of  sculpture 
and  carving  in  different  parts  of  the  house.  Two  ancient  cellars, 
called  the  "  crypt"  and  "  the  dungeon,"  deserve  special  attention. 

The  crypt,  which  is  excavated  in  the  solid  limestone  rock,  is 
entered  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  has  but  one  small  window  to 
admit  air  and  "light.  It  is  about  twelve  feet  square,  and  its  roof, 
which  is  a  good  specimen  of  light  Gothic  vaulting,  is  supported  by 
arches  springing  from  four  columns,  groined  at  their  intersections, 
and  ornamented  with  carved  flowers  and  bosses,  the  central  one 
being  about  ten  feet  from  the  floor. 

The  dungeon,  which  is  near  the  crypt,  is  entered  by  a  separate 
flight  of  stone  steps,  and  is  a  plain  rectangular  building,  eighteen 
feet  long,  eight  and  a  half  wide,  and  six  in  height.  The  roof,  which 
is  but  slightly  vaulted,  is  formed  of  exceedingly  massive  stones. 
There  is  no  window  or  external  opening  into  this  cellar,  and  for 
whatever  purpose  intended,  it  must  have  always  been  a  gloomy, 
darksome  vault,  of  extreme  security.  It  now  contains  several  skulls 
and  other  human  remains — some  thigh-bones,  measuring  more  than 
nineteen  inches,  must  have  belonged  to  persons  of  gigantic  stature. 
This  dungeon  had  formerly  a  subterranean  communication  with  the 
crypt,  from  which  there  was  a  newel  staircase  to  a  chamber  above, 
which  still  retains  the  Gothic  doorway,  with  hood-moulding  resting 
on  two  well  sculptured  human  heads,  with  grotesque  faces.  This 
chamber,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  preceptor's  private 
room,  has  also  a  good  Gothic  window  of  two  lights,  with  head 
tracery  of  the  decorated  period. 

This  is  the  haunted  chamber  !  For  Creslow,  like  all  old  manor- 
houses,  has  its  ghost  story.  But  the  ghost  is  not  a  knight-templar 
or  knight  of  St.  John — but  a  lady — Rosamond  Clifford  !  Seldom, 
indeed,  has  she  been  seen,  but  often  has  she  been  heard,  only  too 
plainly,  by  those  who  have  ventured  to  sleep  in  this  room,  or  enter 
it  after  midnight.  She  appears  to  come  from  the  crypt  or  dungeon, 
and  always  enters  this  room  by  the  Gothic  door.  After  entering 
she  is  heard  to  walk  about,  sometimes  in  a  grave,  stately  manner. 
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apparently  with  a  long  silk  train  sweeping  the  floor — sometimes 
her  motion  is  quick  and  hurried,  her  silk  dress  rustling  violently,  as 
if  she  were  engaged  in  a  desperate  struggle.  As  these  mysterious 
visitations  had  anything  but  a  somniferous  effect  on  wearied 
mortals,  this  chamber,  though  furnished  as  a  bed-room,  was  seldom 
so  used,  and  was  never  entered  by  servants  without  trepidation  and 
awe.  Occasionally,  however,  some  one  v/as  found  bold  enough  to 
dare  the  harmless  noises  of  the  mysterious  intruder,  and  many  are 
the  stories  respecting  such  adventures.  The  following  will  suffice 
as  a  specimen,  and  may  be  depended  on  as  authentic. 

About  the  year  18 — ,  a  gentleman,  who  resided  some  miles  dis- 
tant, rode  over  to  a  dinner  party ;  and  as  the  night  became  exceed- 
ingly dark  and  rainy,  he  was  urged  to  stay  over  the  night,  if  he  had 
no  objection  to  sleep  in  a  haunted  chamljer.  The  offer  of  a  bed  in 
such  a  room,  so  far  from  deterring  him,  induced  him  at  once  to 
accept  the  invitation.  The  room  was  prepared  for  him.  He  would 
neither  have  a  fire  nor  a  burning  candle,  but  requested  a  box  of 
lucifers,  that  he  might  light  a  candle  if  he  wished.  Arming  himself 
in  jest  with  a  cutlass  and  a  brace  of  pistols,  he  entered  his  formid- 
able dormitory.  Morning  came,  and  ushered  in  one  of  those 
glorious  autumnal  days  which  often  succeed  a  night  of  soaking 
rain.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly  on  the  old  manor-house.  Every 
loophole  and  cranny  in  the  tower  was  so  penetrated  by  his  rays, 
that  the  venerable  owls,  that  had  long  inhabited  its  roof,  could 
scarcely  find  a  dark  corner  to  doze  in  after  their  nocturnal  labours. 
The  family  and  their  guests  assembled  in  the  breakfast  room  to 
hear  an  account  of  the  knight's  adventures,  which  he  related  in  the 
following  words  :— "  Having  entered  the  room,  I  locked  and  bolted 
both  doors,  carefully  examined  the  whole  room,  and  satisfied  myself 
that  there  was  no  living  creature  in  it  but  myself,  nor  any  entrance 
but  those  I  had  secured.  I  got  into  bed,  and  with  the  conviction 
that  I  should  sleep  as  usual  till  six  in  the  morning,  I  was  soon  lost 
in  a  comfortable  slumber.  Suddenly  I  was  aroused,  and  on  raising 
my  head  to  listen,  1  heard  a  sound  certainly  resembling  the  light, 
soft  tread  of  a  lady's  footstep,  accompanied  with  the  rustling  as  of 
a  silk  gown.  I  sprang  out  of  bed  and  lighted  a  candle.  There  was 
nothing  to  be  seen,  and  nothing  now  to  be  heard.  I  carefully 
examined  the  whole  room.  I  looked  under  the  bed,  into  the  fire- 
place, up  the  chimney,  and  at  both  the  doors,  which  were  fastened 
as  I  had  left  them.  I  looked  at  my  watch,  and  it  was  a  few  minutes 
past  twelve.    As  all  was  now  perfectly  quiet,  I  extinguished  tha 
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candle  and  entered  my  bed,  and  soon  fell  asleep.  I  was  again 
aroused.  The  noise  was  now  louder  than  before.  It  appeared  like 
the  violent  rustling  of  a  stiff  silk  dress.  I  sprang  out  of  bed,  darted 
to  the  spot  where  the  noise  was,  and  tried  to  grasp  the  intruder  in 
my  arms.  My  arms  met  together,  but  enclosed  nothing.  The 
noise  passed  to  another  part  of  the  room,  and  I  followed  it,  groping 
near  the  floor,  to  prevent  anything  passing  under  my  arms.  It  was 
in  vain  ;  I  could  feel  nothing — the  noise  had  passed  away  through 
the  Gothic  door,  and  all  was  still  as  death  !  I  lighted  a  candle  and 
examined  the  Gothic  door,  and  there  I  saw — the  old  monks'  faces 
grinning  at  my  perplexity  ;  but  the  door  was  shut  and  fastened,  just 
as  I  had  left  it.  I  again  examined  the  whole  room,  but  could  find 
taothing  to  account  for  the  noise.  I  now  left  the  candle  burning, 
<<iough  I  never  sleep  comfortably  with  a  light  in  my  room.  I  got 
into  bed,  but  felt,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  not  a  little  perplexed  at 
not  being  able  to  detect  the  cause  of  the  noise,  nor  to  account  for 
its  cessation  when  the  candle  was  lighted.  While  ruminating  on 
these  things  I  fell  asleep,  and  began  to  dream  about  murders  and 
secret  burials,  and  all  sort  of  horrible  things  ;  and  just  as  I  fancied 
myself  knocked  down  by  a  knight-templar,  I  awoke,  and  found  the 
sun  shining  brightly !" 

"  Doubtless  there  are  no  gliosts  ; 
Yet  someliow  it  is  better  not  to  move, 
Lest  cold  hands  seize  upon  us  from  behind." 

Abridged  from  the  Book  of  Days, 
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Great  Hampden,  the  paternal  seat  of  the  patriot,  John  Hampden, 
and  still  the  property  of  his  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation 
through  heirs  female,  stands  in  a  secluded  spot  high  up  among  the 
Chiltcrn  Hills,  about  five  miles  south-west  of  Wcndover.  It  is 
shrouded  in  ancient  woods  and  approached  by  a  long  beech  avenue. 
The  house,  one  of  the  most  ancient,  has  been  sadly  disguised  and 
disfigured  by  modern  stucco  and  whitewash,  but  the  structure  is  the 
original  one.  It  is  difficult  to  assign  a  date  to  the  building  of  this 
house.  The  first  estate  granted  to  the  Hampden  family  in  England 
was  given  by  Edward  the  Confessor  to  Baldwyn  de  Hampden, 
whose  name  seems  to  indicate  that  he  was  one  of  the  Norman 
favourites  of  the  last  Saxon  king.  The  Hampdens,  then,  had  settled 
in  England,  prior  to  its  conquest  by  their  countrymen,  the  Normans. 
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The  estate  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  rapacity  of  the 
Normans,  and,  amplified  and  extended  by  powerful  alliances,  it 
>¥as  passed  down  from  father  to  son  in  succession,  ever  increasing 
in  influence  and  wealth.  There  is  a  tradition  that  King  Edward  III. 
and  the  Black  Prince  once  honoured  Hampden  with  a  visit,  and 
that  whilst  the  prince  and  his  host  were  exercising  themselves  in 
feats  of  chivalry  a  quarrel  arose,  in  which  the  prince  received  a  blow 
on  the  face,  which  occasioned  him  and  his  royal  father  to  quit  the 
place  in  great  wrath,  and  to  seize  on  some  valuable  manors  be- 
longing to  their  host  as  a  punishment  for  his  rashness.  The  story 
gave  rise  to  the  following  rhymes  : — 

"  Tring,  Wing,  and  Ivinghoe, 
Hampden  did  foregoe, 
For  striking  of  a  blow, 
And  glad  he  did  'scape  so." 

The  story  is  doubted,  and  no  proof  can  be  adduced  that  any  of 
the  mansions  named  in  the  rhyme  ever  were  included  in  the 
Hampden  estates.  These,  however,  were  very  large,  not  only  in 
Buckinghamshire,  but  also  in  Essex,  Berks,  and  Oxfordshire. 
Queen  Elizabeth  was  entertained  at  Hampden  during  one  of  her 
progresses,  by  Griffith  Hampden,  Esq.,  who,  in  order  to  afford  her 
Majesty  more  commodious  access  to  the  house,  is  said  to  have  cut 
an  avenue  through  his  wood,  still  called  the  Queen's  Gap. 

The  Hampdcns  appear  to  have  been  distinguished  in  chi- 
valry ;  they  were  often  intrusted  with  civil  authority,  and  repre- 
sented their  native  county  in  several  parliaments.  We  find  in  the 
Rolls  of  Parliament  that  in  the  wars  between  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  the  Hampdcns  took  the  side  of  the  red  rose — that 
some  lands  were  escheated  from  them  in  consequence,  and  that  they 
were  excepted  from  the  general  Act  of  Restitution,  in  the  first  of 
Edward  Fourth.  "Edward  Hampden,"  says  Lord  Nugent  in  his 
"  Memorials,"  "  was  one  of  the  Esquires  of  the  Body  and  Privy 
Councillor  to  Henry  VH.  And  in  the  succeeding  reign  we  find 
Sir  John  Hampden  of  the  Hill  appointed  with  others  to  attend 
upon  the  English  Queen  at  the  interview  of  the  sovereigns  at  the 
Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold.  It  is  to  his  daughter,  Sybil  Hampden, 
who  was  nurse  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  and 
ancestress  to  William  Penn,  of  Pennsylvania,  that  the  monument  is 
raised  in  Hampton  church,  Middlesex,  which  records  so  many 
virtues  and  so  much  wisdom.  Griffith  Hampden,  who  received 
Queen  Elizabeth  at  his  mansion,  as  already  noted,  served  as  High 
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Sheriff  of  his  count'/,  and  represented  it  in  the  Parliament  of  1585. 
His  eldest  son,  William,  who  succeeded  him  in  1591,  was  member 
in  1 593  for  East  Lode,  then  a  considerable  borough.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  of  Hinchin- 
hrooke,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  aunt  to  the  Protector,  and  died  in 
1597,  leaving  two  sons,  John  and  Richard. 

John  Hampden,  so  frequently  spoken  of  in  history  as  "the  Pa- 
triot," was  born  in  1594.  He  succeeded  to  his  father's  estate  in  his 
infancy.  After  passing  some  years  in  the  grammar-school  at  Thame, 
he  was  sent,  at  fifteen,  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford.  At  nineteen  he 
was  admitted  a  student  of  the  Inner  Temple,  where  he  made  him- 
self master  of  the  principles  of  the  English  law.  In  1619  (when 
now  twenty-five  years  of  age),  he  married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter 
of  Edmund  Symeon,  Esq.  His  marriage  marks  an  era  in  his  life. 
Prior  to  that  event  "he  had  indulged  himself  in  all  the  licence  in 
sports,  in  exercises  and  company  which  were  used  by  men  of  the 
most  jolly  conversation  ;''  but  no  sooner  was  he  married  than  from 
a  life  of  great  pleasure  and  licence  he  retired  to  extraordinary 
sobriety  and  strictness,  to  a  more  reserved  and  melancholy  society. 
The  events  of  his  life  are  notable  incidents  in  English  history. 
He  served  in  the  Parliament  of  1626,  and  in  all  the  succeeding 
parliaments  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  In  1636  he  became  uni- 
versally known  by  his  intrepid  refusal  to  pay  ship-money  as  an 
illegal  tax.  Upon  this  he  was  thrown  into  prison  ;  but  his  conduct 
under  persecution  gained  him  great  reputation.  When  the  Long 
Parliament  began,  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed  upon  him  as  the 
father  of  his  country.  In  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  he  com- 
manded a  regiment  of  foot,  and  did  good  service  to  the  Parliament 
at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  The  story  of  his  last  skirmish  with  the 
Royalists,  and  subsequent  death,  is  told  by  Macaulay  with  hia 
jsual  spirit  and  picturesqueness  : — 

In  the  early  part  of  1643,  the  shires  lying  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  which  were  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament, 
were  incessantly  annoyed  by  Rupert  and  his  cavalry.  Essex  had 
extended  his  lines  so  far  that  almost  every  point  was  vulnerable. 
The  young  prince,  who,  though  not  a  great  general,  was  an  active 
and  cnterprizing  partizan,  frequently  surprised  posts,  burned  vil- 
lages, swept  away  cattle,  and  was  again  at  Oxford  before  a  force 
sufficient  to  encounter  him  could  be  assembled. 

The  languid  proceedings  of  Essex  (the  Parliamentary  com. 
mander)  were  loudly  condemned  by  the  troops.    All  the  ardent 
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and  daring  spirits  in  the  Parliamentary  party  were  eager  to  have 
Hampden  at  their  head.  Had  his  life  been  prolonged,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  supreme  command  would  ha\e 
been  intrusted  to  him.  But  it  was  decreed  that,  at  this  conjunc- 
ture, England  should  lose  the  only  man  who  united  perfect  disin- 
terestedness to  eminent  talents — the  only  man  who,  being  capable 
of  gaining  the  victory  for  her,  was  incapable  of  abusing  that  victory 
when  gained. 

In  the  evening  of  the  17th  of  June,  Rupert  darted  out  of  Oxford 
with  his  cavalry  on  a  predatory  expedition.  At  three  in  the  morning 
of  the  following  day  he  attacked  and  dispersed  a  few  Parliamentary 
soldiers  who  lay  at  Postcombe.  He  then  flew  to  Chinnor,  burned 
the  village,  killed  or  took  all  the  troops  who  were  quartered  there, 
and  prepared  to  hurry  back  with  his  booty  and  his  prisoners  t<? 
Oxford. 

Hampden  had  on  the  preceding  day  strongly  represented  to  Essex 
the  danger  to  which  this  part  of  the  line  was  exposed.  As  soon  as 
he  received  intelligence  of  Rupert's  incursion,  he  sent  off  a  horse- 
man with  a  message  to  the  General.  The  Cavaliers,  he  said,  could 
return  only  by  Chiselhampton  Bridge.  A  force  ought  to  be  instantly 
despatched  in  that  direction  to  intercept  them.  In  the  meantime  he 
resolved  to  set  out  with  all  the  cavalry  that  he  could  muster  for  the 
purpose  of  impeding  the  march  of  the  enemy  till  Essex  could  take 
measures  for  cutting  off  their  retreat.  A  considerable  body  of  horse 
and  dragoons  volunteered  to  follow  him.  He  was  not  their  com- 
mander. He  did  not  even  belong  to  their  branch  of  the  service. 
But  "he  was,"  says  Lord  Clarendon,  "second  to  none  but  the 
General  himself  in  the  observance  and  application  of  all  men."  On 
the  field  of  Chalgrove  he  came  up  with  Rupert.  A  fierce  skirmish 
ensued.  In  the  first  charge  Hampden  was  struck  in  the  shoulder 
with  two  bullets,  which  broke  the  bone  and  lodged  in  his  body. 
The  troops  of  the  Parliament  lost  heart  and  gave  \\ay.  Rupert, 
after  pursuing  them  for  a  short  time,  hastened  to  cross  the  bridge, 
and  made  his  retreat  unmolested  to  Oxford. 

Hampden,  with  his  head  drooping,  and  his  hands  leaning  on  his 
horse's  neck,  moved  feebly  out  of  the  battle.  The  mansion  which 
had  been  inhabited  by  his  father-in-law,  and  from  which  in  his 
youth  he  had  carried  home  his  bride,  Elizabeth,  was  in  sight. 
There  still  remains  an  affecting  tradition  that  he  looked  for  a 
moment  towards  that  beloved  house,  and  made  an  effort  to  go  thither 
to  die.     But  the  enemy  lay  in  that  direction.     Turning  his  ho»  bc, 
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therefore,  he  rode  back  across  the  grounds  of  Hazely  on  his  way  to 
Thanic.  At  the  brook  which  divides  the  parishes  he  paused  a  while  ; 
but  it  being  impossible  for  him  in  his  wounded  state  to  remount, 
luid  he  alighted  to  lead  his  horse  over,  "  he  suddenly  summoned  his 
strength,  clapped  spurs  to  his  steed,  and  cleared  the  leap.  At  Thame 
he  arrived  almost  fainting  with  agony.  The  surgeons  dressed  his 
wounds.  But  there  was  no  hope.  The  pain  which  he  suffered  was 
most  excruciating.  But  he  endured  it  with  admirable  firmness  and 
resignation.  His  first  care  was  for  his  country.  He  wrote  from  his 
bed  several  letters  to  London  concerning  public  affairs,  and  sent  a 
last  pressing  message  to  the  head-quarters  recommending  that  the 
dispersed  forces  should  be  concentrated.  When  his  public  duties 
were  performed,  he  calmly  prepared  himself  to  die.  He  was 
attended  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  whom  he 
had  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  by  the  chaplain  of  the  Buck- 
inghamshire Grccncoats,  Dr.  Spurton,  whom  Baxter  describes  as  a 
famous  and  excellent  divine, 

A  short  time  before  Hampden's  death,  the  Sacrament  was  admi- 
nistered to  him.  He  declared  that,  though  he  disliked  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  England,  he  yet  agreed  with  that  church  as 
to  essential  matters  of  doctrine.  His  intellect  remained  unclouded. 
When  all  was  nearly  over  he  lay  murmuring  faint  prayers  for  him- 
self and  for  the  cause  in  which  he  died.  "  Lord  Jesus,"  he  exclaimed 
in  the  moment  of  the  last  agony,  "receive  my  soul.  O  Lord,  save 
my  country  ;  O  Lord,  be  merciful  to ."  In  that  broken  ejacu- 
lation passed  away  his  noble  and  fearless  spirit. 

He  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Hampden.  His  soldiers, 
bareheaded,  with  reversed  arms  and  muffled  drums  and  colours, 
escorted  his  body  to  the  grave,  singing,  as  they  marched,  that  lofty 
and  melancholy  psalm  in  which  the  fragility  of  human  life  is  con- 
trasted with  the  immutability  of  Him  to  whom  a  thousand  years  are 
as  yesterday  when  it  is  passed,  and  as  a  watch  in  the  night. 

The  news  of  Hampden's  death  produced  as  great  a  consternation 
in  his  party,  according  to  Clarendon,  as  if  their  whole  army  had 
been  cut  off.  The  journals  of  the  time  amply  prove  that  the  Par- 
liament and  all  its  friends  were  filled  with  grief  and  dismay. 
Lord  Nugent  has  quoted  a  remarkable  passage  from  the  Weekly 
Intelligciuer : — "The  loss  of  Colonel  Hampden  goeth  near  the 
He-^rt  of  every  man  that  loves  the  good  of  his  king  and  country,  and 
makes  some  conceive  little  content  to  be  at  the  army  now  that  he 
n  gone.    The  memory  of  this  deceased  colonel  is  such  that  in  no 
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cge  to  come  but  it  will  more  and  more  be  had  in  honour  and 
esteem  ;  a  man  so  religious  and  of  that  prudence,  judgment,  temper, 
valour,  and  integrity,  that  he  hath  left  few  his  like  behind." 

"  He  had  indeed  left  none  his  like  behind  him.  There  still  re- 
mained, indeed,  in  his  party  many  acute  intellects,  many  eloquent 
tongues,  many  brave  and  honest  hearts.  There  still  remained  a 
rugged  and  clownish  soldier,  half  fanatic,  half  buffoon,  whose  talents, 
discerned  as  yet  by  only  one  penetrating  eye,  were  equal  to  all  the 
highest  duties  of  the  soldier  and  the  prince.  But  in  Hampden,  and 
in  Hampden  alone,  were  united  all  the  qualities  which  at  such  a 
crisis  were  necessary  to  save  the  state — the  valour  and  energy  of 
Cromwell,  the  discernment  and  eloquence  of  Vane,  the  humanity 
/nd  moderation  of  Manchester,  the  stern  integrity  of  Hall,  the 
ardent  public  spirit  of  Sydney.  Others  might  possess  the  qualities 
which  were  necessary  to  save  the  popular  party  in  the  crisis  of 
danger  ;  he  alone  had  both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  restrain 
its  excesses  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  Others  could  conquer  ;  he  alone 
could  reconcile.  A  heart  as  bold  as  his  brought  up  the  cuirassiers 
who  turned  the  tide  of  battle  on  Marston  Moor.  As  skilful  an  eye 
as  his  watched  the  Scotch  army  descending  from  the  heights  above 
Dunbar.  But  it  was  when  to  the  sullen  tyranny  of  Laud  and  Charles 
had  succeeded  the  fierce  conflict  of  sects  and  factions,  ambitious  of 
ascendancy  and  burning  for  revenge,  it  was  when  the  vices  and 
ignorance  which  the  old  tyranny  had  generated  threatened  the  new 
freedom  with  destruction,  that  England  missed  the  sobriety,  the 
self-command,  the  perfect  soundness  of  judgment,  the  perfect  recti- 
tude of  intention,  to  which  the  history  of  revolutions  furnishes  no 
parallel,  or  furnishes  a  parallel  in  Washington  alone." 

Of  the  house  of  Great  Hampden  itself,  as  it  is  at  present  to  be 
seen,  not  much  remains  to  be  said.  It  is  entered  by  a  curious  old 
hall,  surrounded  by  a  wooden  gallery.  Among  the  relics  of  this 
ancient  manor  are  a  bust  and  two  portraits  of  Hampden,  portraits 
of  Henrietta  Maria,  of  Sir  Kcnelm  Digby,  by  Vandyck  ;  of  Oliver 
Cromwell,  Hampden's  cousin,  in  armour,  and  others.  There  is  a 
curious  full-length  portrait  of  Elizabeth  in  the  room  occupied  by 
her  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit  to  Great  Hampden.  At  the  top  of 
the  house  is  a  long  room,  filled  with  old  books,  and  named  John 
Hampden's  Library.  In  a  small  library  below,  where  Hampden  was 
sitting  when  the  commissioners  came  to  arrest  him,  is  a  Bible  of 
the  Cromwell  family,  with  a  register  of  his  birth  and  those  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters. 
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The  church  of  Great  Hampden  stands  near  the  house.  On  the 
south  wall  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  erected  by  Kampden 
in  memory  of  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  with  the  following  beautiful 

epitaph : — 

"  In  her  pilgrimage — 
The  staic  and  comfort  of  her  neighbours, 
1  he  love  and  glory  of  a  well-ordered  family, 
The  delight  and  happiness  of  tender  parents— 
But  a  crown  of  Blessings  to  a  husband. 
In  a  wife  to  all  an  eternal  pattern  of  goodness 
And  cause  of  love  while  she  was. 
In  her  dissolution — 

A  loss  invaluable  to  each. 
Yet  herself  blessed,  and  they  fully  recompensed 
In  her  translation,  from  a  Tabernacle  of  Claye 
And  Fellowship  with  Mortalls,  to  a  celestiall  Mansion 

And  communion  with  the  Deity." 

Near  this  is  the  patriot's  own  grave,  without  any  memorial.  This 
grave  w?.s  opened  by  Hampden's  biographer,  Lord  Nugent,  and 
the  body  was  found  in  such  a  perfect  state  that  the  picture  on  the 
staircase  of  the  house  was  known  to  be  his  from  the  likeness. 
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HERTFORDSHIRE. 
Waltliam  Cross. 

Waltham  Cross,  or  Vvcst  Waltham,  a  village  in  Hcrtfoidshire,  i& 
situaled  one  mile  and  a  half  west  from  \Valtham  Abbey,  which  wc 
have  just  described.  It  derives  its  name  fi-om  a  cross  which  stands  upon 
the  spot  where  the  procession  which  had  conveyed  Queen  Eleanor's  re- 
mains horn  Lincoln,  diverged  from  the  high  road  to  deposit  the  body 
for  the  night  in  the  Abbey  Church. 

The  design  of  Waltham  Cross,  which  is  very  elegant,  is  in  the 
chastest  style  of  Pointed  architecture ;  and  it  is  deserving  of  remark  that 
one  of  the  statues  of  the  Qiiccn  in  the  second  division'  very  nearly  re- 
sembles the  cfTigy  which  lies  upon  her  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  figure  being  arrayed  in  long  flowing  drapery,  and  regally  crowned ; 
whilst  the  right  hand  has  borne  a  sceptre,  and  the  left  is  represented  as 
holding  a  crucifix  suspended  from  her  necklace.  There  were  originally 
several  shields,  with  the  arms  of  England,  Castile,  Leon,  Ponthieu,  Sec, 
In  1795,  preparations  were  made  for  taking  down  this  Cross,  in  order  to 
remove  it  into  the  grounds  of  Sir  William  George  Prescott,  Bart.,  lord 
of  the  manor,  for  its  better  preservation  ;  but  after  removing  the  upper 
tier  of  stone,  finding  it  too  hazardous  an  undertaking,  on  account  of  the 
decayed  state  of  the  ornamental  parts,  the  scaffold  was  removed,  and 
proper  measures  were  taken  for  its  restoration.  However,  the  Cross 
was  in  such  a  dilapidated  state,  that  a  subscription  was  entered  into  for 
renovating  the  whole  in  exact  conformity  to  the  original  work. 
Altl'.ough  many  parts  had  suffered,  as  well  from  the  effect  of  time  as 
from  wanton  defacements,  yet  the  sculptural  details  (particularly  where 
sheltered  by  the  Falcon  Inn)  were  sufficiently  obvious  to  be  fully 
understood,  and  of  course  to  be  correctly  restored,  except  as  to 
the  crowning  finial,  of  which  nothing  but  the  central  shaft  remained ; 
from  this  it  would  appear  that  the  upper  portion,  which  had  been 
removed  in  1795,  was  not  replaced  as  intended.  During  the  year  1833, 
the  restoration  was  proceeded  with,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  B. 
Clarke,  assisted  by  a  committee  of  the  subscribers.  The  lower  story 
has  b;cn  only  new-faced,  where  necessary,  but  that  above  it,  which  is 
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of  open  Pointed  work,  was  entirely  rebuilt ;  the  three  statues  of  the 
Queen  were,  however,  left  unrepaired. 

The  structure  is  hexagonal  in  fonxi,  and,  independently  of  the  plinth 
and  basement  steps,  consists  of  three  storeys,  each  finished  by  an 
embattled  frieze  or  cornice,  and  at  each  angle  is  a  graduated  buttress, 
enriched  with  foliated  crockets  and  finials.  Within  the  panelled 
tracei"y  of  the  lower  story,  are  siiields  boldly  sculptured  with  arms  sus- 
pended from  knots  of  foliage.  There  are  two  shields  on  each  face  of 
the  octagon,  the  spaces  ovtr  which  are  enriched  with  ornaments  ;  the 
spandrels  being  charged  with  rosettes,  in  diamond-shaped  panelling, 
bearing  a  close  resemblance  to  the  ornamental  facings  of  the  eastern 
interior  walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  Church.  The  second  storey  is 
even  yet  more  elegant,  both  from  its  pyramidical  assemblage  of  open 
po'nted  arches  and  sculptured  finish,  as  well  as  from  the  graceful  statues 
of  Queen  Eleanor  which  enrich  its  open  divisions. 


The  Abbey  of  St.  Alban. — Shrine  and  Relics. 

The  town  of  St.  Albans,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  situated  close  to  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Verulam'tum,  probably  at  first  a  British  town,  and 
then  a  town  with  some  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens.  The 
Roman  road,  called  by  the  Saxons  the  Watling-strcct,  was  also  called 
Werlaem-strcet, because  it  went  direct  to  Verulam,  passing  close  under 
its  walls.  Verulam  was  the  scene  of  dreadful  slaughter  in  the  great 
rebellion  under  Boadicea,  who  destroyed  here  and  at  Londinium 
(London),  and  at  other  places,  about  70,000  Roman  citizens  and  their 
allies.  Suetonius  Paulinus,  the  then  governor  of  Britain,  in  return  for 
her  barbarity,  attacked  her  forces,  gained  a  complete  victory,  and  put 
80,000  to  the  sword.  Verulam  was  then  rebuilt,  and  its  inhabitants 
enjoyed  their  privileges  until  the  Dioclcsian  pei-secution,  a.d.  304 ; 
when  the  city  was  again  rendered  famous  by  the  martyrdom  of  its 
citizen,  St.  Alban: 

"  In  Britain's  isle  was  Holy  Alban  bom." 

He  being  yet  a  pagan,  entertained  in  his  house  a  certain  clergyman 
flying  from  the  persecutors.  He  was  engaged  in  prayer  and  watching 
day  and  night,  when  Alban  was  gradually  instructed  by  his  whole- 
some admonitions,  cast  off  the  darkness  of  idolatry,  and  became  a 
Christian  in  all  sincerity  of  heart.  After  the  clergyman  had  been  some 
days  entertained  by  Alban,  it  came  to  the  ears  of  the  wicked  Prince 
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that  this  holy  confessor  of  Christ  was  concealed  at  Alban's  hoube 
Soldiers  were  sent  to  make  a  strict  search  after  him.  Alban  imme- 
diately presented  himself  to  the  soldiers  instead  of  his  guest  and  master, 
in  the  habit  or  long  coat  which  he  wore,  and  was  led  bound  before  the 
judge,  who  was  then  standing  at  the  altar,  and  offering  sacrifices  to 
devils.  When  he  s;uv  Alban,  being  much  enraged  that  he  should  thus 
of  his  own  accord  put  himself  into  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  and  incur 
danger  in  behalf  of  his  guest,  he  commanded  him  to  be  dragged  up  to 
the  images  of  the  devils,  before  which  he  stood,  saying,  "  Because  you 
have  chosen  to  conceal  a  rebellious  and  sacrilegious  person,  rather  than 
deliver  him  up  to  the  soldiers,  that  his  contempt  of  the  gods  might 
meet  with  the  penalty  due  to  such  blasphemy,  you  shall  undergo  ah 
the  punishment  that  was  due  to  him,  if  you  abandon  the  wors'hip  of  our 
religion."  Alban,  who  had  voluntarily  declared  to  the  persecutors  of 
the  faith  that  he  was  a  Christian,  was  not  at  all  daunted  at  the  Prince's 
threat,  but  putting  on  the  armour  of  spiritual  warfare,  publicly  de- 
clared that  he  would  not"  obey  the  commands.  The  judge  being  much 
incensed,  ordered  the  holy  confessor  to  be  scourged ;  he  was  cruelly 
tortured,  but  he  bore  all  patiently,  or  rather  joyfully,  for  our  Lord's 
sake.  When  the  judge  perceived  that  he  was  not  to  be  overcome  by 
torture,  he  ordered  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Being  led  to  execution, 
he  came  to  a  river,  which  ran  rapidly  between  the  wall  of  the  town  and 
the  place  of  execution.  A  great  multitude  of  persons  had  assembled 
and  impeded  Alban's  progress,  and  when  he  reached  the  stream  the 
water  became  dried  up,  and  made  way  for  him  to  pass.  Among  the 
rest,  the  executioner,  who  was  to  put  him  to  death,  saw  this,  and  on 
meeting  Alban  at  the  place  of  execution  cast  down  the  sword  which  hv. 
had  canied  ready  drawn,  fell  at  his  feet,  praying  that  he  might  rather 
suffer  with  the  martyr  whom  he  was  ordered  to  execute,  or,  if  possible, 
instead  of  him.  Alban  then  ascended  a  hill  not  far  off;  it  was  clothed 
with  flowers,  and  sloped  down  to  a  beautiful  plain.  On  the  top  of 
this  hill  Alban  prayed  that  God  would  give  him  water,  and  imme- 
diately a  living  spring  broke  out  at  his  feet ;  this  was  the  river  which, 
having  perfonned  its  holy  service,  returned  to  its  natural  course.  Here 
the  head  of  our  most  courageous  martyr  was  struck  off;  but  he  who 
gave  the  wicked  stroke  had  his  eyes  dropped  upon  the  ground,  together 
with  the  blessed  martyr's  head. 

The  spot  whereon  Alban  suffered  martyrdom  was  called  Holm, 
hurst  in  the  Saxon,  signifying  a  woody  place,  near  the  city  of  Verulam, 
where  his  remains  were  interred. 

Upon  the  arrival  in  BriUinof  Gcrmanus,  Bishop  of  Auxerre,  accom- 
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panied  by  Lupus,  Bishop  of  Troyes,  whose  mission  was  to  preach  here 
igalnst  the  Pelagian  heresy,  the  remains  of  Alban  were  exhumed  ;  and 
having  been  placed  by  German  us  with  great  solemnity  in  a  wooden 
coffin,  together  with  a  goodly  supply  of  holy  relics,  to  preserve  them, 
they  were  restored  to  the  earth  amidst  prayers  and  lamentations.  By 
the  care  of  Germanus  a  small  church  was  erected  to  the  martyr's 
memory,  and  was  constructed  (according  to  Bede)  with  admirable 
taste,  though  only  of  timber  and  plank;  and  as  the  recognised  sepulchre 
of  Alban,  it  continued  in  good  repute,  not  only  for  the  piety  of  the 
martyr  but  for  the  miracles  there  shown,  and  was  worshipped  by 
the  religious  ot  these  times,  and  honoui'ed  by  all.  On  the  invasion 
of  the  Saxons,  however,  this  church,  with  many  others,  was  levelled 
to  the  ground,  whereby  all  trace  of  the  martyr's  resting-place  be- 
came lost ;  it  continued  so  until  its  well-known  discovery  by  Offh, 
who,  we  are  informed,  was  accosted  in  the  silence  of  the  night  by  an 
angel,  who  admonished  him  to  raise  out  of  the  earth  the  body  of  the 
first  British  martyr,  Alban,  and  place  his  remains  in  a  shrine  with 
suitable  ornament.  This  vision  having  been  reported  to  Humbert, 
Bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Turner,  a  Bishop  of  Leicester,  and  Ceolwolt^ 
Bishop  of  Lindsey,  his  suffragans,  they  joined  immediately  with  a  great 
crowd  of  followers  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  to  meet  the  King  at 
Verulam  on  the  day  appointed  by  him,  and  in  array  there  they  com- 
menced their  search  for  the  grave  of  Alban  with  praya-,  fasting,  and 
alms.  Fortunately  their  pious  exertions  were  soon  rewarded  by  suc- 
cess, as  a  light  from  heaven  assisted  their  discovery,  and  a  ray  of  lire 
stood  over  the  place  "  like  the  star  that  conducted  the  magi  to  Beth- 
lehem." The  ground  was  opened,  and  in  the  presence  of  Otfa,  the  body 
jf  Alban  was  found,  excellently  preserved  by  the  relies  already  named,  in 
A  coffin  of  wood,  just  as  Germanus  had  placed  them  344  years  before. 
The  body  being  then  raised  from  the  earth,  they  conveyed  it  in  solemn 
procession  to  a  little  chapel  without  the  walls  of  Verulam,  where  OfFa 
is  said  to  have  then  placed  a  circle  of  gold  round  the  bare  skull  of 
Alban,  with  an  inscription  thereon,  to  signify  his  name  or  title:  he  also 
caused  the  repository  to  be  enriched  with  plates  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  chapel  to  be  decorated  with  pictures,  tapestry,  and  other  ornaments, 
until  a  more  noble  edifice  could  be  erected.  This  transaction  happened 
507  years  after  the  suffering  of  Alban,  344  after  the  invasion  of  the 
Saxon,  and  on  the  ist  August,  in  the  thirty-sixth  of  Offii's  reign — that 
is,  A.D.  '•^()\.  The  Abbey  was  then  erected,  and  on  its  completion  the 
bones  of  Alban,  who  by  that  time  had  been  promoted  to  the  dignity  of 
a  Saint,  were  placed  therein ;  and  OfFa  procured  for  it  and  granted 
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extraordinary  privileges.  As  the  Saint  of  this  chuich  was  the  first 
martyr  in  England,  Pope  Honorius  granted  the  Abbot  a  superiority 
over  all  others.  It  was  opened  for  the  reception  of  loo  monks  of  the 
Benedictine  order,  who  were  carefully  selected  from  houses  of  the  most 
regular  discipline;  gradually  it  increased  and  flourished  for  more 
than  seven  centuries,  and  was  governed  successively  by  forty-one 
abbots — 

I  "  Till  Henry's  mandate  struck  the  fated  slirine, 

And  sadly  closed  St.  Alban's  mitred  line." 

Of  OfTa's  munificence  a  murder  was  the  true  source.  He  invited 
Ethelbeit,  Prince  of  the  East  Angles,  to  his  Court,  on  pretence  of 
man-ying  him  to  his  daughter,  but  beheaded  him,  and  severed  his  domi- 
nions. The  pious  Offa  had  recourse  to  the  usual  expiation  of  murder 
hi  those  melancholy  ages — the  founding  of  a  monastery.  In  the  edifice 
was  an  ancient  painting  of  King  OfFa,  seated  on  a  throne,  with  a  Latin 
inscription,  thus  translated : — 

"  The  founder  of  the  church,  about  the  year  793, 
Wliom  you  behold  ill  painted  on  his  throne 
Sublime,  was  once  for  Merci.vn  Offa  knoAvn." 

In  the  lapse  of  time,  the  memory  of  the  first  church  perished,  and  it 
was  said  that  Offa  was  miracuously  guided  to  the  place  where  the  re- 
mains of  St.  Alban  were  entombed.  From  that  time  there  had  been 
a  church  on  this  site.  After  this  we  come  down  three  hundred  years 
at  a  leap,  to  the  time  of  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  Abbot  Paul 
began  to  build  the  church  which  remains  to  this  day.  It  was  con- 
secrated in  1 1 15  ;  thus  the  church  is  not  only  itself  of  great  age,  but  it 
was  constructed  of  the  fragments  of  other  buildings  that  had  fallen  into 
ruins.  Abbot  Paul  ransacked  Verulam,  and  brought  a  great  quantity 
of  materials  therefrom  for  the  erection  of  this  church.  The  interior 
walls  were  full  of  Roman  bricks,  and  the  outside  wall  was  of  Roman 
brick  and  very  little  else.  Even  where  the  brickwork  did  not  appear, 
the  flint  and  rubble  were  Roman  materials  brought  to  this  spot.  Two 
Abbots  before  Paul  had  collected  materials  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Abbey,  but  a  time  of  famine  coming  on,  they  sold  the  materials  to  re- 
lieve the  wants  of  the  poor.  Not  a  vestige,  however,  of  the  splendid 
foundation  is  now  left,  except  the  Abbey  Church,  and  a  large  square 
gateway.  All  the  monastic  buildings  were  pulled  down  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.;  but  the  church,  to  the  lasting  honour 
of  the  Corporation  and  inhabitants,  was  rescued  from  impending  destruc- 
tion, and  purchased  by  them  of  the  latter  sovereign  for  400/.,  and  then 
made  parochial.  The  church  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross  j  its  extreme  length 
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is  556  feet,  being  three  feet  longer  than  Winchester  Cathedral,  and  thus 
longer  than  any  of  our  cathedrals.  There  are  two  transepts,  1 70  feet 
long,  and  a  central  tower,  150  feet  high,  of  the  Norman  period,  from 
which  time  to  that  of  Edward  IV.  the  style  of  every  age  may  be  traced 
in  succession.  The  most  central  parts  are  the  most  ancient.  The 
carved  oak  ceiling  of  the  Norman  lantern  is  102  feet  from  the  pave- 
ment. The  interior  was  plundered  by  Cromwell's  soldiers,  who  left 
only  one  brass  monument  of  great  value — a  plate  12  feet  long,  of 
Abbot  de  la  Mare,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  Abbot 
in  his  robes,  curiously  engraven,  is  a  capital  specimen  of  sculpture  in 
that  reign. 

In  an  Abbey  like  St.  Albans,  relics  were  indispensable.  On  the 
authority  of  that  well-known  herald  and  antiquary,  Elias  Ashmole,  we 
learn  that  Mr.  Robert  Shrimpton,  who  had  been  four  times  Mayor  of 
St.  Albans,  and  who  lived  when  the  Abbey  was  yet  in  the  enjoyment 
of  its  privileges  and  authority,  perfectly  remembered  a  hollow  image 
of  the  Virgin  which  stood  near  the  shrine  of  the  saint,  and  was  large 
enough  to  admit  a  performer  who  governed  the  wires  as  instructed, 
caused  the  eyes  of  the  figure  to  move,  and  the  head  to  nod,  accouling 
to  the  approval  or  otherwise  of  the  offering  made. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  care  taken  to  preserve  the  bones  of 
the  saint  intact,  they  were  not  destined  to  long  remain  either  in  peace 
or  in  safety,  as  in  the  year  950,  the  Danes  were  committing  great 
excesses  throughout  England  ;  and  a  party  of  them  hearing  the  fame 
of  St.  Alban,  came  to  the  Abbey,  broke  open  the  tomb,  and  seized  the 
saint's  bones ;  they  unceremoniously  carried  some  of  them  off  into  their 
own  country,  and  there  deposited  them  in  a  costly  shrine  built  for  the 
purpose  in  a  house  of  the  Black  Monks,  hoping  they  would  be  wor- 
shipped and  adored  with  the  like  veneration  in  Denmark  as  they  had 
been  in  England.  Such  was  not  the  case  ;  some  of  the  bones  had  been 
lost,  and  those  which  remained  were  collected  and  returned  to  their 
former  resting-place. 

In  less  than  a  hundred  years  after  this,  the  bones  were  again 
disturbed.  During  the  time  of  ^Ifric,  the  nth  Abbot,  who  ruled 
the  monastery  during  the  reigns  of  Canute,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute, 
and  part  of  that  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  the  Danes  (in  104 1) 
renewed  their  invasion.  With  a  dread  of  their  ravages,  NMnc  how- 
ever resolved  that  no  further  portion  of  St.  Alban's  bones,  nor  of  his 
shrine,  should  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  invaders.  First,  the  real  bones  were 
secured  by  those  in  the  secret  removing  the  shrine  containing  them, 
and  concealing  it  in  a  hole  in  the  wall  which  had  been  specially  pre* 
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pared  for  the  purpose,  close  under  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas.  That 
done,  other  bones  were  substituted  for  the  genuine  ones,  and  placed  in 
a  very  rich  chest.  The  Abbot  having  then  openly  expressed  to  his 
monks  the  fears  he  entertained  of  the  Danish  invasion,  proposed  that 
for  the  effectual  preservation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Alban,  he  should 
request  the  monks  of  Ely  (which  place  was  well  secured  by  water  and 
marshes  fi-om  the  attack  of  robbers)  to  take  charge  of  the  remains, 
together  with  some  ornaments  of  the  Abbey;  and  the  Abbot  completed 
the  consignment  with  a  very  rough  shagged  old  coat,  which  was 
commonly  represented  to  be  the  very  coat  worn  by  Amphibalus,  when 
he  converted  Alban.  The  Ely  monks  readily  consented  to  receive  and 
prcscne  the  relics,  and  solemnly  pledged  their  word  to  send  them  back 
whenever  requested  so  to  do.  Fortunately,  however,  for  iElfric's  peace 
of  mind,  the  Danish  king,  while  going  on  board  his  ship,  fell  into  the 
sea  and  was  drowned.  No  sooner,  therefore,  was  peace  assured,  than 
the  monks  of  St.  Albans  requested  their  brethren  of  Ely  to  return 
them  their  sacred  bones  and  relics.  This  they  refused  to  do.  It  was 
useless  that  iElfric  reminded  his  brother  of  Ely  of  the  sanctity  of  his 
promise.  Ely  had  got  the  bones,  and  resolved  to  keep  them.  vElfric 
on  the  other  hand  threatened  he  would  not  only  tell  the  King  but 
appeal  to  the  Pope,  and  complain  of  such  a  breach  of  good  faith  and 
religious  duty.  The  Ely  monks  then  promised  to  restore  the  property. 
Tis  true  they  sent  back  the  old  coat  and  the  rich  chest  containing 
bones,  but  not  the  bones.  These  they  dctei-mined  to  keep  to  them- 
selves, and  they  carried  their  plan  into  execution  by  forcing  open  the 
bottom  of  the  chest  and  extracting  the  o!d  bones  they  found  there,  and 
replacing  them  with  another  sham  set.  They  then  allowed  the  St. 
Albans  monks  to  depart  with  the  fullest  assurance  that  they  were 
taking  with  them  the  real  remains  of  their  much  loved  saint.  Abbot 
yl-llfric  however  knew  better.  On  the  arrival  of  the  convoy  he  quietly 
turned  the  substituted  bones  of  Ely  into  the  earth,  and  aided  by  his 
.issistants  drew  the  genuine  bones  from  their  hiding-place  in  the  wall, 
and  restored  them  to  the  shrine  in  the  church. 

Thus  matters  remained  for  a  century  or  more,  but  at  length  the 
monks  of  Ely  admitted  the  authenticity  of  the  bones  at  St.  Albans. 
Still,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flock  abstained  from  discharging  their 
religious  duties  at  the  Abbey,  when,  to  induce  them  to  return,  a  life-sized 
figure  of  St.  Alban.  clothed  in  a  magnificent  robe,  was  dressed  up,  and 
occasionally  canied  by  the  monks  into  the  town  in  solemn  procession, 
and  deposited  at  the  market  cross,  where,  after  the  appointed  address 
had  been  delivered  to  the  assembled  multitude,  the  signal  was  given 
**  1 
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for  the  8.iint'8  removal,  whereupon  commenced  the  miracle.  The  saint 
remained  immovable  until  the  Abbot  had  been  sent  for.  On  his  arrival 
(duly  armed  with  mitre  and  crozier)  he  laid  the  latter  upon  the 
rebellious  saint,  saying,  "  Arise,  arise,  St.  Alban,  and  get  thee  home  to 
the  sanctuary,"  whereupon  immediate  submission  was  the  result,  and 
the  saint  returned  as  he  came. 

Amongst  the  benefactors  of  the  monastery  was  Geoffrey  de  Gor- 
ham,  the  i6th  Abbot  (1119-1146),  who  gave  a  very  handsome  vessel 
for  the  reception  of  certain  relics  then  belonging  to  the  Abbey.  He 
also,  with  a  pious  regard  for  the  relics  of  St.  Alban,  commenced  a  very 
sumptuous  shrine  for  the  reception  of  the  saint's  body,  and  had  ex- 
pended upon  it  60/.  (in  our  time  about  800/.),  when,  owing  to  a  great 
scarcity  of  food,  he  was  compelled  to  convert  the  gold  and  silver 
ornaments  of  the  shrine  into  money,  and  expended  it  for  the  relief  of  the 
poor.  The  famine  having  passed  away,  the  Abbot  collected  money 
for  the  shrine,  and  by  the  aid  of  a  monk  named  Awketill,  a  goldsmith, 
who  had  passed  seven  years  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  he 
brought  tlie  shrine  to  great  perfection,  both  in  ornament  and  magni- 
ficence, the  materials  of  the  shrine  being  of  silver-gilt.  For  want  of 
funds  the  upper  part  of  the  canopy,  called  "  the  crest,"  remained  un- 
finished, the  intention  being  to  adorn  and  ornament  it  with  gold  and 
precious  stones,  whenever  they  could  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantity. 
The  shrine  being  erected  in  the  space  behind  the  great  altar,  a  day 
was  appointed  for  the  translation  or  removal  of  the  saint's  remains,  with 
great  ceremony. 

Rumours,  however,  had  got  abroad  that  some  of  the  saint's  bones 
were  missing;  when  they  were  taken  out, exhibited  singly,  and  numbered. 
The  head  was  then  held  up  for  the  inspection  of  all  present  by  the 
venerable  Ralph,  Archdeacon  of  the  Abbey.  On  the  fore  part  was  a 
scroll  of  parchment,  pendant  from  a  thread  of  silk  with  this  inscrip- 
tion, "Sanctus  Albanus."  A  circle  of  gold  enclosed  the  skull,  fixed  by 
the  order  of  Offa,  and  engraved  with  these  words,  "  Hoc  est  corpus 
Sancti  Albani,  protomartyris  Angliae."  But  one,  namely,  the  left 
scapula  or  shoulder-bone  was  missing,  and  especial  note  having  been  taken 
of  the  fact,  the  translation  was  completed,  with  all  the  ceremonies  and 
splendour  of  the  Romish  church.  A  few  years  after,  two  foreign  monks 
arrived  at  the  Abbey  with  letters  credential  from  the  Church  and 
Monastery  of  Naunburg,  in  Germany,  declaring  that  they  were  possessed 
of  the  missing  "  scapula,"  which  had  been  brought  to  them  direct  from 
St.  Albans  by  King  Canute.  The  bone  having  been  produced  and 
identified,  was  addetl  to  the  others  in  the  shrine  amidst  great  festivity 
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and  rejoicing.  The  Abbot  ordered  three  hundred  poor  persons  to  be 
relieved  at  the  gate  of  the  monastery ;  the  priests  sang  four  masses,  and 
the  rest  of  the  brethren,  by  way  of  rejoicing,  sang,  instead  of  a  mass, 
fifty  psahns.  The  day  of  this  solemnity  was  the  4th  of  the  month  of 
August,  in  the  29th  year  of  Henry  I.,  11 29,  and  for  many  years  after- 
wards the  anniversary  was  solemnized  with  great  devotion  and  festivity, 
and  remission  to  penitents.  Robert,  the  i8th  Abbot,  on  his  return 
from  Rome,  caused  the  cofTin  and  shrine  of  the  saint  to  be  repaired, 
and  the  gold  and  silver  ornaments  and  precious  stones  which  had  been 
taken  from  the  shrine,  in  order  to  purchase  their  estate  at  Brentfield,  to 
be  reinstated  in  their  former  splendour.  Robert's  successor,  Symond, 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in  procuring  gold  and  silver,  rich 
cups,  and  utensils,  and  with  many  precious  stones  decorating  the 
shrine,  so  that  Matthew  Paris  (who  lived  nearly  a  century  afterwards) 
"  had  never  seen  a  shrine  more  splendid  and  noble."  It  was  then  in  tlie 
form  of  an  altar  tomb,  rising  with  a  lofty  canopy  over  it,  supported  on 
four  pillars,  and  upon  it  was  represented  the  saint  lying  in  great  state. 
This  shrine  enclosed  the  coffin  wherein  the  bones  of  the  saint  had 
been  deposited  by  Abbot  Geoffrey,  sixteenth  Abbot.  This  coffin  was 
in  its  turn  enclosed  in  an  outer  case,  which  on  two  sides  was  orna- 
mented with  figures,  and  embossed  in  gold  and  silver,  portraying  the 
chief  events  of  the  saint's  life.  At  the  head  was  placed  a  large 
cnicifix,  with  a  figure  of  Maiy  on  the  one  side  and  St.  John  on  the  other, 
oniamented  with  a  row  of  very  splendid  jewels.  At  the  west,  and  in 
front  of  the  choir,  was  placed  an  image  of  the  Virgin  holding  her  son 
in  her  bosom,  seated  on  a  throne  ;  the  work  being  of  richly  embossed 
gold,  and  enriched  with  precious  stones  and  very  costly  bracelets. 
The  four  pillars  which  su  pported  the  canopy  stood  one  at  each  comer, 
and  were  shaped  in  resemblance  like  towers,  with  apertures  to  represent 
windows,  all  being  of  plate  gold.  The  inside  of  the  canopy  was  also 
covered  with  crystal  stones.  Such  was  the  magnificent  shrine  of  the 
Saint  at  that  period. 

To  the  Abbey  Treasury,  in  the  time  of  William  de  Trumpington, 
the  22nd  Abbot,  an  inestimable  relic  was  added,  one  of  the  "  Ribs  of 
Wulstan,"  who  was  Bishop  of  A\'orce8ter  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  A  monk  nametl  Lawrence,  who  had  just  arrived  from  the 
monastery  of  Jehosaphat,  near  Jerusalem,  brought  a  Holy  Cross,  cer- 
tified to  be  made  from  a  portion  of  the  real  Cross  upon  which  the 
Saviour  had  suffered.  Next  was  a  human  ann,  positively  declared  to 
be  that  of  St.  Jerome,  which  the  Abbot  enclosed  in  a  case  of  gold, 
set  with  jewels  and  stones  of  great  value,  and  caused  it  from  that  time 
to  be  borne  in  the  Abbey  processions  on  all  great  festivals. 
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Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  rcm^iiiis  of  St.  Alban  with  a  conti- 
dence  not  to  be  mistaken  ;  wc  are  gravely  assured  that  in  1256,  during 
the  abbaey  of  John  of  Hertford,  during  some  repairs  then  done  at  the 
cast  end  of  the  Abbey,  the  workmen  in  opening  the  ground  discovered 
a  stone  coffin  which,  according  to  the  inscription  upon  it,  contained 
the  true  bones  of  St.  Alban.  Tlrs  discovery  is  said  to  have  been 
made  between  the  altar  of  Oswin  and  that  of  Wulstan,  where  the 
matins  were  usually  said  :  here  stood  an  ancient  painted  shrine,  and 
under  it  a  marble  tomb  or  coflin,  supported  on  marble  pillars,  and 
whicli  pl.ice  and  tomb  had  been  therefore  considered  and  called  the 
tomb  of  St.  Alban.  Here  then  it  was  decided  the  holy  martyr  had 
liecn  interred  on  the  day  of  his  execution  about  970  years  before. 
Fortunately,  this  most  important  but  unexpected  discovery  was  made 
in  the  presence  of  the  Abbot  John,  as  well  as  of  the  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
and  of  Philip  de  Chester.  There  were  present  also  all  the  inmates  of 
the  monastery,  including  Matthew  Paris  the  naiTator,  Asa  conclusive 
proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  remains  of  the  Saint,  miracles  were 
performed  at  his  coffin,  and  Matthew  Paris  relates  that  first  one  boy  was 
thereby  raised  from  death,  and  then  anothei",  and  that  many  were  cured 
of  blindness,  and  of  the  paky.  John  of  Wheathampstead,  the  justly 
famous  Abbot,  also  caused  \  picture  of  the  Saint,  curiously  enriched 
with  gold  and  silver,  to  be  painted  at  his  own  expense  and  suspended 
over  the  shrine;  but  this  has  long  since  perished. 

To  restore  the  pristine  induence  of  the  shrine  as  far  as  possible, 
the  Abbot  William  of  Wallingford  caused  the  stately  screen  (the 
mutilated  remains  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen  and  admired)  to  be 
erected  before  the  altar.  By  it  the  shrine  was  enclosed  thenceforth, 
and  only  shown  on  rare  occasions,  and  with  great  solemnity.  Still, 
despite  the  screen,  the  attractions  of  the  shrine  gradually  faded  away 
before  the  rising  star  of  the  Reformation,  and  were  utterly  extinguished 
on  DeccmlKT  ;-th,  1539,  when  Sir  Thomas  Pope  received  the  final 
surrender  of  the  Abbey,  its  privileges  and  power,  from  the  hireling 
Abbot,  Richard  Boreman.  Immediately  afterwards  the  hands  of  the 
spoiler  became  paramount,  and  so  strongly  was  the  work  of  destruction 
carried  on  that  all  trace  of  the  fonner  honours  rendered  to  the  saint 
soon  disappeared,  leaving  the  inscription  "  S.  Albanus  Verolamensis 
Anglorum  Protomartyr,  17  Junii,  293,"  as  the  only  existing  link 
between  the  i6th  century  of  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  and  the  Abbey 
relics.  The  Abbey — as  such,  became  extinguished,  its  glories  departed, 
its  shrine  was  despoiled,  and  its  relics  scattered  and  lost.  The  church, 
however,  never  lost  its  position  aa  a  place  of  worship,  but  remained  in 
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possession  of  the  crown  until  the  charter  was  confen-ed  upon  St. 
Albans  in  1553  by  Edward  VI.,  at  which  period  it  was  sold  for  the 
nominal  sum  of  400/.  to  a  worthy  and  wealthy  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
rejoicing  in  the  euphemistic  and  appropriate  name  of  "  Stump."* 

The  Abbey  was  visited  by  the  majority  of  our  Sovereigns,  until  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII,  To  the  visit  of  Henry  I.  and  his  "Queen 
Matilda  of  Scotland,"  we  owe  the  production  of  the  miniature  like- 
ness of  this  royal  benefactress,  then  taken  by  one  of  the  limners  of  the 
Abbey :  it  was  afterwards,  in  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century,  copied 
into  the  "  Golden  Register  of  St.  Albans,"  which  still  exists,  and  is 
now  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum  (Cottonian  MSS.  Nero  D), 
and  is  a  sort  of  conventual  album,  wherein  were  entered  the  portraits 
of  all  the  benefactors  of  the  Abbey,  together  with  an  abstract  of  their 
donations.  In  that  miniature  the  Queen  appears  in  the  costume  she 
doubtless  wore  at  the  consecration  of  the  Abbey.  She  displays  with  her 
left  hand  the  charter  she  gave  the  Abbey,  from  which  hangs  a  very  large 
red  seal,  whereon  without  doubt  was  impressed  her  effigy  in  grand 
relief. 

Henry  III.,  on  no  less  than  six  different  occasions  became  the 
Abbot's  guest,  and  evinced  his  favour  to  the  Monastery  in  a  very 
marked  and  substantial  manner.  Thus,  in  1244,  whilst  John  of  Hert- 
ford was  the  23rd  Abbot,  the  King  visited  St.  Albans  twice,  and 
remained  at  the  Abbey  three  days  on  each  occasion.  His  Majesty's 
second  visit  took  place  on  the  feast  of  St.  Thomas,  just  before  Christ- 
mas (21  December).  On  this  occasion,  whilst  attending  the  Abbey 
mass,  he,  in  the  course  of  his  devotion  at  the  altar,  made  an  offering  of 
a  very  rich  pall  or  cloak,  and  in  addition  gave  three  bracelets  of  gold 
to  be  affixed  to  the  shrine  to  the  honour  of  St.  Alban,  and  in  remem- 
brance of  himself.  In  1249  Henry  once  more  sought  the  hospitality 
of  tiie  Abbey  on  his  way  to  Huntingdon,  and  at  this  time  his  Majesty 
was  so  distressed  for  money  as  to  be  obliged  to  entreat  the  Abbot  John 
to  lend  him  the  trilling  sum  of  sixty  marks,  and  to  prove  the  urgency  of 
the  want,  he  told  John,  on  his  handing  the  money,  that  "  it  was  as 
great  a  charity  as  to  give  an  alms  at  the  Abbey  gate."  The  King, 
liowcver,  was  accustomed  to  these  "  loans,"  which  he  well  knew  could 
not  be  refuted  to  him,  as  he  honoured  the  Abbey  so  frequently  with 
liis  presence,  and  presented  to  it  habits  and  ornaments  of  great  value. 
In  1251  tlic  King  came  twice  to  the  Abbey,  and  made  an  offering  of 


•  Condoriscd  and  solcctcd  from  an  elaborate  paper  by  II.  A.  Holt,  li^sq., 
rcatl  to  tlio  liritish  Archa.'ological  Association  Congress,  at  St.  Albanj,  in 
August,  1S69, 
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three  robes,  manufactured  entirely  of  silk,  which  with  others  before 
given,  amounted  to  thirty  in  number,  as  well  as  two  necklaces  of  great 
value.  In  the  year  1252,  during  the  abbacy  of  John  the  23rd  Abbot, 
Henry's  Queen,  Eleanor  of  Provence,  honoured  the  Abbey  with  her 
presence,  accompanied  by  her  children.  During  her  stay,  the  Queen 
was  in  imminent  danger  fiom  a  thunderstorm,  as  whilst  sitting  in  her 
room  the  lightning  struck  the  chimney  of  her  chamber  and  shivered  it 
to  pieces.  The  Abbey  laundry  burst  into  flames,  and  such  a  commo- 
tion was  caused  by  the  elements  that  Alanus  le  Zouch,  the  King's  chief 
justice  of  Chester  and  of  the  Welsh  district  (who  was  escorting  two 
treasure  carts,  and  had  temporarily  accepted  hospitality  at  the  Abbey), 
thinking  the  whole  structure  was  devoted  to  destruction,  rushed  forth 
with  his  attendants  into  the  highway,  and  as  they  went,  they  fancied 
a  flaming  torch  or  a  drawn  sword  preceded  them.  As  a  token  of 
gratitude  for  her  preservation  the  Queen  made  an  offering  on  the 
altar  of  a  rich  cloth  called  a  "baldekin"  of  tissue  of  gold.  In  the 
beginning  of  March,  1257,  the  King  again  visited  the  Monastery,  when 
the  several  inmates  were  habited  in  their  best  attire,  the  saint  was 
borne  on  such  portion  of  his  shrine  as  was  portable,  the  King  him- 
te'.f  following  in  the  train,  and  testifying  his  veneration  for  the  sacred 
relics  of  St.  Alban.  The  King  made  great  ofltrings  to  the  shrine* 
consisting  of  a  curious  and  splendid  bracelet  and  valuable  rings,  as  well 
as  a  large  silver  cup  to  receive  the  dust  and  ashes  of  the  venerable 
martyr.  He  also  gave  six  rol>es  of  silk  as  a  covering  to  the  said  old 
monument.  On  this  occasion  his  Majesty  prolonged  his  stay  for  a 
week,  and  conversed  much  with  the  celebrated  Matthew  Paris,  then  an 
inmate  of  the  Abbey,  making  him  his  companion  at  table,  as  well  as  in 
the  audience  chamber,  and  in  his  closet  or  private  room. 

In  T264,  St.  Albans  was  a  scene  of  great  tumult  and  disorder,  con- 
sequent upon  a  dispute  between  Roger,  the  24th  Abbot,  and  the 
townspeople,  connected  with  the  use  of  the  Abbey  mills.  In  the  midst 
of  the  confusion  the  Queen  anived,  and  multitudes  crowded  the  way 
for  the  purpose  of  begging  the  royal  interference  in  their  behalf,  but 
being  foiled  in  this  expectation  by  the  Abbots  introducing  the  Queen 
to  the  Monastery  by  some  private  way,  the  inhibitants  became  more 
outrageous  than  before,  and  so  bamcaded  the  town  at  every  avenue, 
that  from  its  fortified  state  it  was  called  "  Little  London."  It  was 
during  this  tumult  that  Gregory  de  Stokes,  the  Constable  of  Hertford 
Castle,  and  his  three  attendants,  were  seized  and  decapitated  by  the 
infuriated  townsmen  ;  for  this  outrage  the  King  amerced  the  town  in 
100  marks,  which  they  instantly  paid. 
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In  126S,  tte  King  made  his  last  visit  to  the  Abbey  of  which  vri 
have  any  record — namely,  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew.  On  this 
occasion  Henry  was  accompanied  by  his  eldest  son,  the  Prince 
Edward — afterwards  Edward  I.  The  royal  party  entered  the  Church 
with  great  solemnity,  and  made  offerings  of  rich  palls,  bracelets,  golden 
rings,  and  of  twelve  talents  besides,  the  King  directing  that  the  Abbot 
might  convert  these  valuable  articles  into  money  if  he  pleased,  provided 
that  the  proceeds  were  laid  out  in  ornaments  for  St.  Alban's  shrine. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Edward  II.,  that  monarch  demanded  of  John 
Mar)'us,  the  2fith  Abbot,  to  be  furnished  on  his  Scottish  wars  with 
two  carts  and  proper  horses,  and  all  appurtenances ;  but  the  Abbot 
injudiciously  pleaded  his  poverty,  and  declared  his  inability  to  comply 
with  it;  whereupon,  on  the  King's  visit  to  the  Abbey  in  131 1,  accom- 
panied by  his  favourite.  Piers  Gaveston,  Edward  refused  either  to  see 
the  Abbot,  or  to  converse  with  him,  whereupon  Maryus  at  once 
sought  the  mediation  of  Gaveston,  and  by  presenting  the  King  with 
100  marks  of  silver,  peace  was  restored  between  King  and  Abbot ;  but 
the  King  soon  afterwards  cut  down  a  wood  at  Langley,  near  AA^est- 
wood,  under  pretence  of  enlarging  the  royal  mansion  there,  where- 
upon the  Abbot  claimed  the  wood  as  belonging  to  the  Monastery,  but 
lost  it. 

Though  we  have  no  knowledge  of  any  actual  visit  of  Edward  III. 
to  the  Abbey,  certain  it  is  that  the  Abbot  procured  from  this  King 
many  considerable  donations  for  the  shrine,  amongst  which  may  be 
mentioned  a  crucifix  of  gold  set  with  pearls,  a  cup  of  silver-gilt  of 
great  value,  sundry  Scottish  relics,  timber  for  rcpa'ring  the  choir,  and 
100/.  in  money.  Consequent  upon  the  extortionate  demands  made 
upon  the  Monastery  during  the  abbacy  of  Thomas  de  la  Mare,  the 
youthful  Richard  II.  (soon  after  the  death  of  Wat  Tyler)  hearing  of 
the  great  commotions  at  St.  Albans,  decided  to  march  thither  and 
suppress  the  disorders ;  it  was  not,  however,  until  they  were  posi- 
tively assured  of  the  King  being  on  his  way  to  the  town  that  they 
restored  the  goods  they  had  stolen  from  the  Abbey,  and  gave  a  bond 
to  pay  200/.  to  the  Abbot  for  damages.  Richard  was  attended  on 
this  occasion  by  Sir  Robert  Tresillian,  his  much-dreaded  chief  justice, 
and  escorted  with  a  guard  of  1000  bowmen  and  soldiers.  The  King 
was  received  at  the  west  door  by  the  Abbot  and  his  monks,  in  pro- 
cession, and  with  great  solemnity.* 


*  In  tlie  choir  of  the  cliiirch  there  formerly  \\\\\\g  a  life-like  portrait  of 
Richard  II.,  seated  in  State,  with  crown  and  sceptre  upon  what,  from  its  con- 
ttructioD  (the  height  of  its  pinnacles,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  raised  on  a  step 
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History  is  altogether  silent  as  to  either  visit  or  donation  by  eithL-r 
King  Henry  IV.  or  his  son  Henry  V.,  and  it  is  not  until  we  reach  the 
38th  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  or  77  years  after  Richard's  visit, 
that  royalty  seems  to  have  again  smiled  upon  the  Abbey.  May  22, 
145.').  ^^'^s  ^  ^'i  '^'•y  f^"^  Henry  VI.,  and  one  long  noted  in  the  annals 
of  the  Abbey.  Upon  it  was  fought  the  first  famous  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  which  although  it 
lasted  but  one  short  hour,  yet  proved  so  disastrous  to  Henry,  and  left 
him  wounded  in  the  neck  by  an  arrow,  and  a  piisoner  to  the  Duke  of 
York.  The  King  remained  on  the  field  until  he  was  left  perfectly 
alone,  under  his  royal  banner,  when  he  took  refuge  in  a  baker's  shop, 
and  was  there  visited  by  the  conquering  Duke,  who  bending  his  knee 
bade  him  "  Rejoice,  as  the  traitor  Somerset  was  slain," — and  then  led 
the  King,  first  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban,  and  afterwards  to  his  apart- 
ments in  the  Abbey ;  on  the  following  day  he  took  him  to  London. 
In  1459,  however,  Henry  and  his  Queen,  with  their  youthful  and  only 
son,  Edward  Prince  of  Wales,  then  in  his  7th  year  (called  by  Speed 
"  The  child  of  sorrow  and  infelicity"),  visited  the  Abbey,  and  were 
entertained  by  John  of  Wheathampstead,  the  33rd  Abbot,  and  by  far 
the  most  famous  and  illustrious  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  Monastery. 

At  Easter,  1459,  the  ^'"S  again  passed  his  holidays  at  the  Abbey ; 
being  altogether  without  means  to  adequately  acknowledge  the  hos- 
pitality shown  him,  he  ordered  his  best  robe  to  be  given  to  the  Abbot 
as  a  token  of  his  satisfaction.  His  treasurer,  however,  knowing  that 
the  King  had  not  a  second  robe  to  his  back,  was  ama/.ed  at  tiie 
royal  command,  but  with  admirable  presence  of  mind,  whilst  affecting 
to  obey  the  King's  wishes,  whispered  in  the  Abbot's  ear,  that  "  some 
of  those  days  "  he  would  send  him  fifty  marks  instead  of  the  robe,  but 


cr  steps),  may  certainly  be  called  a  lofty  throne.  Mr.  Riley  surmises  that  this 
portrait  was  painted  for  Abbot  William  de  Colchester.  Upon  that  Abbot's 
clis<;race,  and  in  order  to  protect  the  portrait  from  the  Bolingbroke  party,  when 
Richard  was  unseated,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  removed  from  the  Abbot's 
palace  to  the  interior  of  the  Abbey,  where  no  one  could  molest  it  under  penalties 
of  sacrilege.  "  This, "  says  \\\&  Atheiiceiim,  "  is  more  probable,  perhaps,  than 
another  suggestion  which  has  been  made  respecting  the  origin  of  this  portrait. 
The  Karl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  ordered  to  attend  the  funeral  of  Richard's 
Queen,  arrived  so  late  in  the  Abbey,  that  the  angry  King  on  seeing  the  loarl 
and  his  indifference,  seized  a  beadle's  staff,  knocked  Arundel  down,  and  would 
have  murdered  him  on  the  spot  but  for  the  bystanders.  As  it  was,  blood  from 
the  Earl's  wound  desecrated  the  Abbey,  and  the  rites  were  suspended  till 
prayer  had  cleansed  the  place  of  sacrilege.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in  part 
e.\])iation  of  the  crime,  Richard  gave  this,  the  first  painted  presentment  now 
extant  of  any  of  our  kings,  to  the  Abbey  ;  but,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  at  St. 
Aibans  before  it  was  at  Westminster,  Mr.  Riley's  later  surmise  seems  to  beaf 
Hie  greater  amount  of  probability," 
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Henry,  hearing  of  the  arrangement,  would  brook  no  delay  in  payment 
jf  the  money,  and  insisted  on  the  Prior  sending  specially  to  London 
for  it,  which  was  done.  The  King  had  it  counted,  and  paid  over  by 
the  Lord  Treasurer  in  the  royal  presence,  but  imposed  as  a  condition 
that  it  should  be  expended  by  the  Abbot  in  the  purchase  of  gold  cloth 
of  great  value,  and  commonly  called  "  Cremsyne  Thissue,"  and  this  to 
be  made  up  in  one  cope  or  chasuble,  two  tunics,  and  one  complete  suit 
for  the  cover  of  the  grand  altar. 

On  Shrove  Tuesday  (17th  February),  1461,  the  hostile  forces  of 
York  and  Lancaster  again  met  near  St.  Albans,  when  the  fortune  ol' 
the  day  rested  with  the  Queen  (Margaret).  As  night  set  in  the 
defeated  Yorkists  fled  precipitately,  leaving  their  royal  prisoner, 
King  Henry,  nearly  alone  in  a  tent  with  Lord  Montague,  his  chamber- 
lain, and  two  or  three  attendants.  The  Queen  on  being  apprised  of 
her  lord's  captivity,  attended  by  her  son  the  Prince  of  Wales,  flew  to 
greet  Henry.  The  royal  family  and  their  northern  lords  then  went 
immediately  to  the  Abbey,  at  the  doors  of  which  they  were  met  by 
the  Abbot  John,  attended  by  his  monks,  who  chanted  hymns  of 
triumph  and  of  thanksgiving  for  the  King  s  safety.  The  whole  party 
then  proceeded  to  the  high  altar  to  leturn  thanks  for  the  victory  and 
deliverance  of  the  King,  after  which  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban  was  visited 
for  a  similar  purpose,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  their  religious  duties, 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Prince  were  conducted  to  their  apartments  in  the 
Abbey,  where  they  took  up  their  abode  for  several  days,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  London. 

With  Jlenry  VL  the  royal  favours  shown  to  the  Abbey  were  fast 
drawing  to  a  close.  It  is  true  that  Edward  IV.'s  pleasures  of  the  chase 
in  the  forest  of  Whittlebury,  led  to  his  early  acquaintance  with  the 
Abbey  and  its  rules,  but  no  record  is  left  of  any  state  visit,  holiday- 
making  or  regal  offerings  by  this  King,  although,  from  an  entry  in  the 
Abbey  accounts,  it  appears  that  John  of  U'heathampstead  expended 
S,-,/.  (no  inconsiderable  sum  in  those  days)  in  entertaining  the  young 
King,  Edward  IV.,  at  his  first  visit  after  his  coronation.  Tolerance 
and  protection  to  the  Abbey  appear  to  have  been  tiie  leading  features 
in  Edward's  time.  Richard  III.  however,  both  before  and  after  his 
accession,  showed  great  favour  to  the  Monastery,  and  warmly  en- 
couraged the  completing  and  publishing  of  the  celebrated  St.  Albam 
Chronicle  ;  but  witii  his  reign  the  last  royal  favour  ceased  for  ever,  and 
neither  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  Abbey  nor  its  literary  fame  could 
any  longer  secure  to  it  the  grace  and  favour  of  the  sovereign :  it  ex* 
pcricnccd  a  fatal  blow  when  Henry  VII.  ascended  the  throne. 
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Whilst  under  Morton  and  Fox  the  work  of  oppression  and  destruc- 
Hon  became  easy,  yet  with  an  hypocrisy  only  exceeded  by  his  selfish- 
ness, the  King  affected  to  manifest  great  respect  and  devotion  to  this 
Abbey,  as  in  the  20th  year  of  his  reign  he  caused  the  Abbot  and 
Convent  of  Westminster  to  engage  to  pay  yearly  to  the  Abbey  of  St 
Albans  \oqs.,  in  order  to  keep  and  observe  a  most  solemn  anniversar)'  on 
tiie  7th  Feb. ;  and  thereon  to  pray  for  the  king  and  his  father,  and  when 
his  mother,  the  Countess  of  Richmond,  should  be  dead,  for  her  also.* 

Chaucer  and  our  early  authors  complain  as  to  the  treatment  of  bond- 
men, or  villeins,  which  complaints  certain  modern  writers  say  are 
grossly  exaggerated,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  Abbey  bondman 
especially  was  little  worse,  comparatively,  than  that  of  a  tenant  farmer 
now.  Here  are  two  instances  to  the  contrary,  from  the  records  of  St. 
Albans.  In  1353  Nicholas  Tybbesone  chargal  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans  and  his  fellow-monk,  Reginald  of  Spalding,  that  they  assaulted, 
beat,  wounded,  and  imprisoned  him  the  said  Nicholas,  and  kept  him 
two  days  in  prison  till  he  paid  them  a  fine  of  76  shillings  to  let  him  go. 
They  pleaded  that  Nicholas  had  no  right  of  action  against  them,  as  he 
was  their  bondman.  He  could  not  deny  this,  and  was  in  consequence 
"  amerced  for  making  a  false  complaint."  Again,  in  1355,  the  Abbot 
and  his  men  break  into  the  close  of  one  of  his  villeins,  John  Albyn,  and 
carry  off  his  bull  and  twenty-four  cows,  of  the  value  of  twenty  marks. 
On  suingthe  Abbot,  he  pleads  that  Albyn  is  his  villein;  and  consequently, 
the  poor  man  not  only  loses  his  cattle,  but  "  is  amerced  for  making  a 
false  claim"  to  his  own  property. — (^Atbenmtm  journal.) 

One  of  the  monks  of  St.  Albans  was  Malken  of  Paris,  and  another 
was  one  of  the  first  of  our  English  printers.  The  first  book  known  to 
have  been  printed  by  Caxton  in  this  country  is  dated  1474,  and  in 
1480  was  published  the  earliest  book  printed  at  St.  Albans  Abbey, 
entitled  Rhetor  tea  nova  Fratris  Laurencii  Guliilml  cle  Soona,  Of  this 
book  three  copies  are  extant.  Two  other  works  appeared  the  s;ime 
year.  In  1481  appeared  Aristotle's  Physics,  and  a  little  after  the  St. 
Albans  Chronicle,  and  then  the  Gentleman  s  Recreation,  by  the  Prioress 
oi  the  neighbouring  nunnery  of  Sopwell,  Dame  Juliana  Berners.  The 
subject  may  be  thought  singular  for  a  lady  in  such  a  position  in  our 
time.  The  work  consists  of  three  treatises — one  on  "  Hawking," 
another  on  "  Hunting  and  Fishing,"  and  the  third  on  "  Brass  Armour." 

Facing  the  entrance  of  the  south  door  of  the  Abbey  church  is  the 

•  Condensed  and  selected  from  an  elaborate  pap;T  by  H  F.  Holt,  Esq., 
read  to  the  British  Archaeological  Association  Congress,  at  St.  Albans,  ia 
August,  1869, 
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monument  to  Humphrey,  brother  to  King  Henry  V.,  commonly  distm- 
guished  by  the  title  of  the  Good  Duke  Humphrey.  It  is  adorned  with  a 
ducal  coronet,  and  the  arms  of  France  and  England.  In  niches  on  one 
side  are  seventeen  Kings  ;  but  in  the  niches  on  the  other  side  there  are 
no  statues  remaining.  Before  this  monument  is  a  strong  iron  grating, 
to  prevent  the  sculpture  being  defaced.  The  inscription,  in  Latin, 
alludes  to  the  pretended  miraculous  cure  of  a  blind  man,  detected 
by  the  Duke,  and  to  the  gift  of  books  for  the  Divinity  School  at  Oxford. 
It  may  be  thus  translated  : 

"  SACRED  TO  THE    MEMORY  OK  THE   BEST  OF  MEM. 

"  Interr'd  within  this  consecrated  ground, 
Lies  he  whom  Henry  liis  protector  found  : 
Good  Humphrey,  Gloster's  Duke,  who  well  could  spy, 
Fraud  couch'd  within  the  blind  impostor's  eye. 
His  country's  light,  and  state's  rever'd  support. 
Who  peace  and  rising  learning  deign'd  to  court : 
Whence  his  rich  library  at  Oxford  plac'd. 
Her  ample  school  with  sacred  influence  grac'd : 
Yet  fell  beneath  an  envious  woman's  wile. 
Both  to  herself,  her  king,  and  country,  vile  ; 
Who  scarce  allow'd  his  bones  tliis  spot  of  land. 
Yet,  spite  of  envy,  shall  his  glory  stand." 

In  the  chancel  is  the  vault,  discovered  in  1703,  in  which  the  Duke 
was  buried  ;  at  which  time  the  body  was  entire,  and  in  strong  pickle ; 
the  pickle,  however,  has  long  been  dried  up,  the  flesh  wasted  away,  and 
nothing  remains  of  this  great  and  good  prince  but  a  few  bones.  We 
were  shown,  many  years  ago,  some  dust,  stated  to  be  the  Duke's  !* 


•  These  mouldering  remains  gave  rise  to  (he  following  jeii  d'cs/>rit,  by  the 
illustrious  actor,  Garrick.  In  tlie  summer  of  17O5,  Garrick  and  (.)uin  (who 
was  hardly  more  renowned  for  his  merits  as  a  player  than  for  his  fondness  for 
good  living),  with  otlier  friends,  visited  at  St.  Albans,  where,  at  the  Abbey 
Church,  they  were  shown  the  bones  of  Duke  Humphrey  ;  (Juin  jocosely 
lamented  tliat  so  many  aromatics,  and  such  a  quantity  of  sjiirit,  sliould  be  used 
in  the  preservation  of  a  dead  body.  After  their  return  to  dinner,  and  whilst 
the  bowl  was  circulating,  (Jarrick  took  out  liis  pencil,  and  wrote  the  following 
verses,  whidi  he  denominated 

"  QUIN'S  SOLILOQUY. 

"  A  plague  on  Egypt's  arts  I  say — 
Embalm  the  dead  !  On  senseless  clay 

Rich  wines  and  spices  waste  ! 
Like  sturgeon,  or  like  brawn,  shall  I, 
Bound  in  a  precious  pickle  lie, 

Whicii  I  can  never  taste? 

"  Let  me  embalm  this  flosh  of  mine, 
Witli  turtle  fat,  and  Bordeaux  wine, 

And  spoil  th'  Egyptian  trade  I 
Tlian  Humphrey's  duke  more  happy  I  t 
Embalm'd  alive,  old  Quin  shall  lie 
A  mummy  ready  made  1" 
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Near  where  the  shrine  stood  is  "  the  Watch  Room,"  in  which  the 
monks  attended  to  receive  the  donations  of  devotees,  as  well  as  to 
guard  the  riches  of  the  shrine.  Beneath  the  above  is  a  stone  coffin,  on 
which  is  inscribed  an  account  of  Sir  John  Mandevillc,  the  greatest 
traveller  of  his  time.  He  was  a  native  of  St.  Albans,  and  dying  in 
1372,  was  buried  at  Liege,  in  Flanders. 

Here  are  a  beautiful  stone  screen,  and  some  finely  sculptured  monu- 
ments of  Abbots  Ramrygeand  Wheathampstead,  and  Frederic;  a  brass 
plate  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Anthony  Grey,  of  Groby,  knighted  by 
Henry  VI.  at  Colney,  but  slain  next  day  at  the  second  battle  of  St. 
Albans,  February  17,  1461.  Abbot  Frederic  made  the  boldest  stand 
against  William  the  Conqueror.  The  battle  of  Hastings  was  over, 
Harold  was  killed  in  it,  no  head  was  made  against  William's  sub- 
duing the  whole  island ;  and  he  came  on  by  slow  marches  to  take 
possession  rather  than  to  subdue  by  force.  Having  passed  the  Thames 
at  Wallingford,  he  rested  at  Berkhampstend,  where  Abbot  Frederic 
stopped  him  by  cutting  down  trees,  and  throwing  them  in  the  invader's 
way.  By  this  delay  the  Abbot  gained  time  to  convene  the  nobility  of 
the  country  at  St.  Albans,  to  consult  about  some  effort  to  drive  the 
Normans  back,  and  free  the  country  from  their  yoke;  but  tlieir 
attempts  to  this  purpose  were  vain. 

The  Abbot's  resolute  answer  to  William  is  remarkable.  Being 
asked  by  him,  "  Why  he  felled  the  trees  to  impede  the  army's  pro- 
gress ?"  he  boldly  replied,  that  "  he  had  done  no  more  than  his  duty ; 
and  if  all  the  clergy  in  the  realm  had  done  the  same,  they  might  have 
stopped  his  progress."  This  produced  a  menace  from  King  William, 
"  that  he  would  cut  their  power  shorter,  and  begin  with  him."  Thus 
St.  Albans  greatly  suffered  from  the  conduct  of  its  Abbot,  who,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  confederacy,  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
monastery  of  Ely,  where  he  died  of  grief  and  mortification  ;  w  hile 
William  seized  all  the  abbey  lands  between  JJarnet  and  London  Stone, 
together  with  the  manor  of  Redburn;  and  would  have  effeclually 
ruined  the  monastery,  but  for  the  solicitation  of  Lanfranc,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury. 

The  stately  Abbey  Church  had  fallen  into  partial  and  piecemeal 
decay,  when,  in  the  year  1832,  a  fund  was  raised  for  its  substantial 
repair,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  L.  N.  Cottingham,  architect. 
The  subscription  was  headed  by  King  William  IV.,  who,  being  on  a 
visit  to  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  at  Moor  Park,  near  Rickmanswcrih, 
his  Majesty,  during  a  drive  through  the  grounds,  halted  to  admire  the 
massive  form  of  th;  Abbey  Church,  in  one  of  the  picturesque  pros^^xctg 
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from  the  beautiful  domain.  The  opportunity  proved  a  golden  one  to 
report  to  the  King  the  repairs  in  progress,  when  his  M.ijcsty  was 
pleased  to  signify  his  donation  of  loo  guineas  to  the  funds.  The  good 
work  has  sinee  been  carried  on  ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  1S69,  a  hope 
was  expressed  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Rocliester  for  the  speedy  and 
effectual  restoration  of  the  interesting  fabric ;  and  that  ere  long,  v^'hen 
the  necessity  for  aid  has  become  extensively  known,  his  lordship's 
wishes  may  be  fulfilled,  and  that  it  may  be  possible  to  reckon  by 
thousands  the  visitors  and  benefactors  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban. 

Here  may  be  noted  some  particulars  of  Neckam,  a  scientific  English- 
man of  the  twelfth  century,  a  native  of  St.  Albans,  born  on  the  same 
night  as  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion,  and  suckled  at  the  same  breast.  He 
became  a  distinguished  professor  at  the  University  of  Paris,  and  was 
afterwards  elected  Abbot  of  Cirencester.  In  his  treatise  De  Nattird 
Renim  are  many  anecdotes  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  they 
especially  teach  us  how  great  was  the  love  of  all  animals  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  how  ready  people  of  all  classes  were  to  observe  and  note  the 
peculiarities  of  animated  nature,  and  especially  how  fond  they  were  of 
tamed  and  domestic  animals.  The  mcdixval  castles  and  great  man- 
sions were  like  so  many  menageries  of  rare  beasts  and  birds  of  aU. 
kinds.  His  love  for  symbolism  is  great;  .and  wonderful  is  his  dis- 
covery of  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  the  first  word  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  in  Hebrew.  Neckam  was  a  precui-sor  of  Bacon,  who 
speaks  of  him  respectfully,  but  declines  to  admit  him  as  an  authority. 


Hertford  Castle. 

Hertford  is  a  town  of  considerable  antiquity,  by  some  writers  thought 
to  have  been  originally  a  Roman  station.  In  673,  a  national  eccle- 
siastical council  was  held  here  byTheodoie,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
to  compel  submission  to  the  Papal  see;  two  of  the  Saxon  Kings  at- 
tended. About  905,  Edward  the  Elder  erected  tlie  Castle,  and  re- 
built the  town,  which  had  probably  been  ruined  by  the  Danes.  In  the 
Civil  War  of  the  reign  of  John,  the  Castle  was  taken,  after  a  stout 
defence,  by  the  Dauphin  Louis  and  the  revolted  Barons.  It  next 
came  to  the  Crown.  In  1357,  Isabella,  Queen  of  F.dward  II.,  was  re- 
siding here,  as  we  learn  from  the  very  interesting  account  of  her  last 
days,  drawn  from  the  Book  of  her  Household  Expenses,  by  Mr.  E, 
A-  Bond,  F.S.A.,  of  the  British  Museum.     We  have  here  detailed  her 
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pilgrimage  from  Hertford  Castle  to  Canterbury ;  her  reception  of  the 
renowned  Captal  de  Buchc,  cousin  of  the  Comte  de  Foix,  who  took 
pait  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and  while  at  Hertford  Castle  was  visited 
by  several  noble  captives,  taken  in  that  battle.  Then  wc  read  of  Queen 
Isabella  resting  at  Tottenham,  on  her  way  to  Hertford,  and  presenting 
a  gift  to  the  nuns  at  Chcshunt,  who  met  the  Queen  at  the  Cross. 
Isabella  died  at  Hertford  Castle,  although  often  stated  to  have  expired  at 
Castle  Rising.  We  have  an  account  of  numerous  journeys  of  medical 
attendants,  and  bearers  of  messages  during  the  month  the  Queen  lay 
LI.  Her  body  lay  at  Hertford,  in  the  chapel  of  the  Castle,  whence  her 
funeral  left  for  London,  for  interment  in  the  church  of  the  Grey 
Friars. 

In  1362,  at  Hertford  Castle,  died  Joan,  wife  of  David,  King  of 
Scotland,  and  sister  of  Edward  III.,  during  whose  reign  Jean  II.,  King 
of  France,  and  David,  King  of  Scotland,  spent  part  of  their  captivity 
here.  In  1369,  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster  (afterwards  Henry  IV.), 
kept  his  Court  here  when  Richard  II.  was  deposed.  The  Castle  was 
then  granted  in  succession  to  John  of  Gaunt,  and  to  the  Queens  of 
Henry  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.;  the  latter  sovereign  spent  his  Easter  here  in 
1429.  Queen  Elizabeth  occasionally  resided  and  held  her  Court  in 
Hertford  Castle. 


Berkhampstcad  Castle. 

Berkhamstcad,  or  Berkhampstcad,  as  it  is  generally  though  corruptly 
•4'ritten,  is  an  .incient  market  town  in  Herts,  seemingly  of  Saxon  origin. 
The  name  is  certainly  Saxon — Berg  signifying  a  hill.  Ham  a  town,  and 
St(dt,  a  seat,  it  being  seated  among  the  hills  ;  or  it  may  be  from  Burg, 
a  fortified  place,  and  Ham-stede,  the  fortified  Hamstcde,  homestead. 
The  kings  of  jMercia  had  certainly  a  palace  or  Castle  at  this  place,  and 
to  this  we  may  attribute  the  growth  if  not  the  origin  of  the  town. 
William  the  Conqueror  came  to  Berkhampstcad  on  his  way  through 
Wallingford  to  London,  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  was  obliged 
to  make  some  stay  there,  his  further  progress  having  been  intercepted 
by  Frederic,  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  as  described  in  page  27.  The 
grand  meeting  afterwards  held  at  Berkhampstcad  between  William  and 
the  noble  prelates  who  belonged  to  the  powerful  confederacy  Abbot 
Frederic,  who  waS  of  the  royal  blocxi  of  the  Saxons,  had  organized 
with  the  object  of  compelling  the  Norman  to  rule  according  to  the 
Micient  laws  and  customs  of  the  country,  or  else  of  doing  their  utmort 
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to  raise  Edgar  Athcling  to  the  throne.  William  thought  it  prudent 
to  take  the  required  oath,  and  it  is  well  known  how  he  neglected  it 
when  he  was  firmly  seated  on  the  throne.  In  the  distribution  of 
territory  among  his  followers  which  then  took  place,  the  Castle  and 
Manor  of  Berkhampstead  were  given  to  his  half-brother,  the  Earl  of 
Mortaigne.  Domesday  Book  informs  us  that  the  property  was  rated  at 
thirteen  hides,  and  that  it  was  worth  twenty-four  pounds  when 
bestowed  on  the  Earl,  but  only  sixteen  pounds  at  Domesday  time. 
Among  other  curious  particulars  in  this  account,  it  is  mentioned  that 
the  land  contained  two  arpcnds  of  vineyards.  The  Earl  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  Castle  ;  but  in  the  time  of  his  son,  it  was  seized  by 
Henry  I .,  and,  according  to  most  accounts,  razed  to  the  ground,  on 
account  of  the  rebellion  of  its  possessor,  William,  Earl  of  Mortaigne ; 
and  the  town  and  manor  reverted  to  the  Crown.  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  demolition  was  only  a  partial  one,  or  that  the  Castle  was 
soon  after  rebuilt,  as  Henry  II.  occasionally  kept  l.is  Court  here,  and 
granted  great  privileges  "to  the  men  and  merchants  of  the  honour 
of  Wallingford  and  Berkhamsted  St.  Peter's."  Among  them  it  was 
granted  that  they  should  have  "  firm  peace  in  all  his  land  of  England  and 
Normandy,  wheiesoever  they  should  be,"  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
laws  and  customs  which  they  had  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor 
and  King  Henry,  his  grandfather.  He  also  granted  that  wheresoever 
they  should  go  with  their  merchandizes  to  buy  or  sell  through  all 
England,  Normandy,  Anjou,  and  Aquitaine,  they  should  be  free  from 
all  toll  and  all  secular  customs  and  exactions,  and  all  servile  works  ;  and 
should  any  man  vex  or  disturb  them,  he  rendered  himself  liable  to 
a  penalty  of  ten  pounds. 

Robert,  the  Conqueror's  half-brother,  was  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
we  find  that  the  honour  of  Berkhamstead  almost  invariably  ticcom- 
panied  every  subsequent  grant  of  the  earldom.  The  Castle  was  given 
by  Henry  II.  to  Beckct.  At  a  later  date  it  was  the  jointure  of  Queen 
Isabelle,  the  bride  of  King  John  ;  and  in  1216  it  was  besieged  by  Louis 
the  Dauphin  of  France,  who  had  come  over  to  assist  the  discontented 
barons.  The  besieged  held  out  till  the  King  sent  them  orders  to 
surrender.  It  was  then  the  dower  of  the  second  queen  of  Edward  I. , 
it  next  belonged  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  better  known  as  the 
King  of  the  Romans,  who  died  here ;  and  later  still  was  granted  by 
King  Edward  II.  to  his  favourite.  Piers  Gaveston.  When  Edward  III., 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  advanced  his  eldest  son,  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  to  the  title  and  dignity  of  Duke  of  Cornwall, 
the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Berkhampst'\id  were  givcTi  to  him  "  to  hoid 
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to  him  and  the  heirs  of  him,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  the  kings  of  England, 
and  the  dukes  of  the  said  place."  Here  resided  for  a  time  the  Prince's 
illustrious  captive,  John,  King  of  France.  Accordingly,  the  property 
has  since  descended  from  the  Crown  to  the  successive  Princes  of  W^ales, 
as  heirs  to  the  throne  and  Dukes  of  Cornwall,  under  whom  it  has,  for 
the  last  three  centuries,  been  leased  out  to  different  persons. 

In  1496,  Cicely,  Duchess  of  York,  mother  of  Edward  IV.  and 
Richard  III.,  closed  here  her  long  life  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  after 
witnessing  in  her  own  family  more  appalling  vicissitudes  than  probably 
are  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  any  other  individual.  The  Castle  at 
Berkhampstead  appears  to  have  been  unoccupied  after  her  death  ;  and 
was  "  much  in  ruin,"  even  in  Leland's  time. 

The  place  declined  in  importance  after  it  ceased  to  be  even  occa- 
sionally a  royal  residence.  The  Castle  became  gradually  ruined  by 
neglect.  The  mansion,  now  called  Berkhampstead  Place,  is  said  to  have 
been  erected  out  of  the  remains  of  the  Castle  early  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  greatest  part  of  this  mnnsion  was  destroyed  by  fire 
about  1 66 1,  and  only  about  a  third  part  was  afterwards  repaired,  which 
forms  the  present  residence. 

The  Castle  itself  was  situated  to  the  east  of  the  town,  and  though 
the  buildings  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  massive  fragments  of  wall, 
enough  remains  to  evince  the  ancient  strength  and  importance  of 
the  fortress.  The  works  are  nearly  circular,  and  include  about  eleven 
acres.  It  was  defended  on  the  north-east  by  a  double  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a  triple  moat.  These  moats  are  still  in  some  parts  wide  and 
deep.  On  the  bank,  between  the  second  and  third  moat  from  the 
outside,  are  two  rude  piers  of  masonry,  "between  which  the  entrance 
probably  lay  over  drawbridges  connecting  the  several  moats.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  inner  moat  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  constructed 
with  flints  coarsely  cemented  together,  v.ithin  which  stood  the 
habitable  part  of  the  Castle,  Strongly  as  this  Castle  was  fortified,  it 
could  not  have  been  tenable  after  the  invention  of  cannon,  as  its  site, 
though  elevated,  is  commanded  by  still  higher  eminences  on  the  noi  th 
and  north-east.  An  account,  written  about  fifty  years  since,  describes 
the  ramparts  of  the  Castle  as  very  bold,  and  trees  growing  on  the  site  ot 
the  keep,  which  stood  upon  a  high  artificial  mount. 

Although  Berkhampstead  was  favoured  by  royalty,  their  visits  were 
respectively  but  of  short  duration.  Berkhampstead  had  two  repre>- 
sentatives  in  the  Parliament  of  the  14th  and  15th  Edward  III.,  but 
there  is  no  record  of  such  return  from  this  place  on  any  other  occasion. 
The  charter  of  incorporation  granted  by  James  I.  scarcely  survived  the 
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reign  of  his  son  Charles,  who  is  said  to  have  had  a  great  affection  for 
the  place,  in  consequence  of  having  been  nursed  at  the  manor-house 
with  his  elder  brother  Henry,  under  the  care  of  Mrs.  Murray.  It  is 
certain  that  the  place  was  much  distinguished  by  the  favour  of  Charles, 
both  before  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne. 


Bishop's  Stortford  Castle. 

Bishop's  Stortford  derives  its  name  of  Stortford  from  its  situation 
upon  the  river  Stort,  and  the  prefix  from  having  been,  even  from  Saxon 
times,  the  property  of  the  Bishops  of  London.  Domesday  Book  records 
that  the  Conqueror  gave  the  town  and  Castle  of  Stortford  to  Maurice, 
Bishop  of  London ;  if  so,  he  gave  no  more  than  he  had  previously 
taken,  for  the  same  document  mentions  that  William,  the  last  bishop 
but  one  before  Maurice,  had  purchased  the  manor  of  the  Lady  Eddeva. 
It  was  worth  eight  pounds  per  annum,  but  had  been  worth  ten  in  the 
time  of  the  Confessor.  The  small  Castle,  which  stood  on  an  artificial 
hill,  is  said  to  have  been  built  by  William  the  Conqueror,  to  protect 
the  trade  of  the  town,  and  to  keep  it  in  subjection  at  the  same  time. 
It  was,  however,  thought  to  have  existed  before  the  Conquest,  and  to 
have  been  strengthened  and  repaired  by  the  King.  It  was  called  Wayte- 
more  Castle,  and  stood  on  a  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  the  Stort. 
The  site  is  thought  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  Roman  camp,  as  Roman 
coins  of  the  lower  empire  have  been  found  in  the  Castle  gardens.  •  It 
was  a  fortress  of  some  consequence  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  and 
the  Empress  Maud  endeavoured,  but  ineffectually,  to  prevail  upon  the 
Bishop  to  exchange  with  her  for  other  lands.  King  John  caused  the 
Castle  to  be  demolished  in  revenge  for  the  active  part  which  Bishop 
William  de  St.  Maria  took  against  him  in  his  difference  with  the  Pope. 
When  the  Pope  triumphed  over  the  King,  the  latter  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  the  Bishop  his  own  manor  of  Guildford,  in  Surrey,  to 
atone  for  the  demolition  of  this  Castle.  "  The  Castle  hill,"  says 
Salmon  (in  \{\s  History  of  Hertfordshire,  1728),  "stands  yet  a  monument 
of  King  John's  power  and  revenge  ;  and  the  Bishop's  lands  remain  a 
monument  of  the  Pope's  entire  victory  over  him." 

Some  of  the  outbuildings  and  parts  of  the  Castle  were  standing  in  the 

seventeenth  century.     The  bishops  continued  to   appoint  a  custos,  or 

Keeper  of  "the  Castle  and  Gaol  of  Stortford"  till  the  time  of  James  I. 

The  last  who  made  use  of  the  prison  was  Bishop  Bonner,  in  the  time  cf 
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C^ceii  Mary,  who  in  its  deep  and  dark  dungeon  confined  convicted 
Protestants,  whence  it  obtained  tlie  name  of  the  Convict's  Prison  ;  of 
tt'hom  we  leani,  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Thomas  Leigh,  Vicar  of 
Stortford,  one  was  burned  in  Mary's  reign,  on  a  green,  called  Goose- 
meat,  or  God's-meat,  near  the  causeway  leading  from  Stortford  to 
Hockerill.  This  prison,  which  consisted  of  several  rooms,  was  sold 
about  the  year  1640,  and  pulled  down,  with  the  bridge  leading  to  it, 
by  the  purchaser,  who  erected  an  inn  near  it.  Some  remains  of  the 
lower  walls  of  the  dungeon  are  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  cellar  of  an  ale- 
house below  the  Castle  Hill ;  and  quit-rents  for  Castle-guard  are  still 
paid  to  the  see  of  London  from  many  manors  adjacent  to  Bishop's 
Stortford. 

The  only  fragments  of  the  Castle  existing  in  1830  were  a  few  stone 
walls  of  great  thickness,  overgrown  with  ivy,  which  stood  on  the  lofty 
mount.  The  area  formed  by  these  ruins  was  planted  with  cherry, 
gooseberry,  and  other  fruit  trees ;  and  some  yeare  previously  the  people 
were  allowed,  on  the  payment  of  a  trifling  sum,  to  ascend  the  hill  and 
regale  themselves  among  the  crumbling  ramparts.  Some  ancient  spurs, 
coins,  rings,  &c.,  have  been  found  on  this  interesting  spot ;  and  doubt- 
less, were  it  properly  excavated  and  examined,  many  other  relics  would 
be  discovered.  A  well  still  exists,  which  penetrates  through  the  hill 
itself,  and  into  the  ground  many  feet  below  it. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  Castle  seems  to  have  formed  an 
inducement  for  people  to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  it  offered  a 
place  of  safety,  to  which  they  could  retire  with  their  moveables  in  time 
of  danger.  It  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  consequence  when  King 
^ohn  demolished  it,  to  punish  the  Bishops  that  boldly  published  the 
Pope's  interdict  against  the  nation.  These  daring  ecclesiastics  were, 
William  of  London,  Eustace  of  Ely,  and  iMauger  of  Worcester. 
Fuller,  with  his  usual  quaintness,  writes,  that  "  no  sooner  had  they 
interdicted  the  kingdome,  but  with  Joceline,  Bishop  of  Bath,  and  Giles 
of  Hertford,  they  as  speedily  and  secretly  got  them  out  of  the  land,  like 
adventurous  empiric ks,  unwilling  to  wait  the  working  of  their  des- 
perate physick,  except  any  will  compare  them  to  fearful!  boyes  which, 
at  the  first  tryall,  set  fire  to  their  squibs  with  their  faces  backwards,  and 
make  fiist  away  from  them.  But  the  worst  was,  they  must  leave  their 
lands  and  considerable  moveables  in  the  kingdome  behind  them. ' 
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This  celebrated  domain  was  anciently  the  property  of  St.  AlbanJ^ 
Abbey,  from  which  it  was  severed  during  the  contentions  between  the 
rival  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Henry  VII.  granted  it  to  John 
de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford,  who  led  the  van  of  his  army  in  the  battle  of 
Bosworth  Field;  but  it  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  for  some 
time  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  former  house,  neaHy 
on  the  same  site  as  the  present  one,  is  also  stated  to  have  been  built  by 
George  Neville,  Archbishop  of  York.  Edward  IV.  had  promised  to 
make  that  pielate  a  visit  there,  and  while  he  was  preparing  to  recejve 
his  royal  master,  he  was  removed  to  Windsor,  and  airested  for  hith 
treason.  The  King  seized  at  the  Moor  all  his  rich  stuff  and  plate,  ^to 
the  value  of  2o,oco/.,  keeping  the  Archbishop  prisoner  at  Calais  ahd 
Hammcs.  The  mansion  was  of  brick,  in  a  square  court,  entered  by  a 
gatehouse,  with  tower  ;  and  the  whole  was  moated.  It  had  aftenvards 
several  noble  owners,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Lucy,  Countfss 
of  Bedford,  who  originally  laid  out  the  ground  in  the  formal  style  bf 
her  time.  At  the  Restoration,  if  not  earlier,  the  estate  was  pin-chased 
by  Sir  John  Franklyn,  whose  son  sold  it  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossory,  son 
to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  who  also  sold  both  the  seat  and  the  Park  to 
the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  (son  of  Charles  II.  by  Lucy 
^^'alters),  whose  widow,  Anne,  only  daughter  of  Francis,  Earl  of 
Buccleuch,  is  said  to  have  ordered  all  the  tree  tops  in  the  Park  to  be  cut 
off  immediately  on  being  informed  of  the  decapitation  of  her  husband  ; 
and  tiie  tradition  is  thought  to  be  strengthened  by  the  condition  of  many 
of  the  oaks  at  Moor  Park,  which  are  decayed  from  their  tops.  But  the 
late  Sir  Joseph  Paxton — a  deservedly  great  authority  in  such  matters — 
used  to  state  this  could  not  be  the  case.  The  Duchess  of  Monmouth 
sold  the  estate  to  H.  H.  Styles,  Esq.,  who  had  realized  a  great  fortune 
by  the  funous  South  Sea  Bubble.  After  his  decease,  it  was  purchased 
by  the  great  Lord  Anson,  on  the  united  fortunes  of  his  two  uncles 
devolving  to  him.  It  had  several  owners  during  the  next  century,  and 
is  now  the  residence  of  Lord  Ebury.  The  present  mansion  was 
built,  it  is  stated,  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth  ;  but  it  was  cased 
with  Portland  stone  by  Mr.  Styles,  who  also  attached  to  it  a  magni- 
ficent Corinthian  portico,  and  erected  a  chapel  and  offices,  connected 
by  Tuscan  colonnades.  His  architect  was  Leoni  ;  and  Sir  James 
Thornhill  painted  the  saloon,  and  acted  as  surveyor.  He  received  for 
painting  the  ceiling  of  the  saloon,  after  Guido,  3500/.    Upwards  of 
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13,800/.  was  expended  in  conveying  the  stone  fiom  London ;  and  the 
entire  expense  was  more  than  150,000/.  The  north  front  commands 
the  finest  view ;  to  obtain  this,  the  hill  was  lowered ;  which  Pope  thus 
satirizes: — 

"Or  cut  wide  views  through  mountains  to  the  plain, 
You'll  wish  your  hill  a  shelter'd  seat  again." 

This,  Pope  observes,  in  a  note,  "  was  done  in  Hertfordshire  by  a 
wealthy  citizen,  at  the  expense  of  above  5000/.,  by  which  means,  mei-ely 
to  overlook  a  dead  plain,  he  let  in  the  north  wind  upon  his  house  and 
parterre,  which  were  before  adorned  and  defended  by  beautiful  woods:" 
but  this  is  not  correct ;  the  view  opens  to  a  fertile  vale,  watered  by  the 
Gade  and  Colne,  and  embellished  with  noble  seats  and  villas.  The 
ball-room  of  the  mansion  cost  10,000/.  A  reverse  of  fortune  attending 
a  possessor,  Mr.  Rous,  he  had  the  wings  pulled  down  for  the  sake  of 
selling  the  materials.  Under  the  chapel  in  the  west  wing  were  buried 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Styles,  and  their  bodies  now  lie  beneath  the  grass-plot 
contiguous  to  the  west  angle  of  the  house. 

The  Park  is  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  cost  Lord  Anson 
80,000/.  in  improving  it.  It  is  much  praised  by  Sir  William  Temple. 
Lord  Anson  first  planted  here  the  famous  "  Moor  Park  Apricot;"  the 
lettuces  are  also  famous.  The  entire  estate  now  extends  to  nearly  four 
thousand  acres,  the  whole  within  a  ring  fence. 

There  is  a  curious  account  of  "the  good  Countesse  Elizabeth  Mon- 
mouth," stated  to  have  died  at  Watford.  She  was  the  wife  of  Robert 
Carey,  of  Leppington,  created  Earl  of  Monmouth,  Feb.  g,  1626.  Sir 
Robert  was  a  great  favourite  with  his  royal  mistress,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
till  he  rashly  committed  the  offence  of  wedding  a  fair  and  virtuous 
gentlewoman,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Hugh  Trevanion,  of 
Corriheigh,  Cornwall.  In  his  Autobiography  he  says:  "  I  married  this 
gentlewoman  more  for  her  worth  than  her  wealth,  for  her  estate  was 
about  500/.  a  yeare  jointure  ;  and  she  had  between  five  and  six  hundred 
pounds  in  her  purse.  The  Queen  was  mightily  offended  with  me  for 
marrying,  and  most  of  my  best  friends,  only  my  father  was  no  ways 
displeased  at  it,  which  gave  me  great  content."  Soon  after  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  in  1603,  Sir  Robert  says:  "  My  wife  waited  on  the 
Queen  [Anne  of  Denmark],  and  at  Windsor  was  sworn  of  her  privy 
chamber,  and  the  mistress  of  her  sweet  coffers  [mistress  of  the  robes] , 
and  had  a  lodging  allowed  her  at  Court.  This  was  some  comfort  tc 
me  that  I  had  my  wife  so  near  me."  To  the  care  of  Lady  Carey  was 
committed  "  the  baby  Charles,"  when  the  royal  infant  was  between 
three  and  four  years  old ;  and  it  was  to  her  sensible  management  that  the 
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preservation  of  Charles  I.  from  deformity  may  be  attributed.  '*  When 
Ihe  little  Duke  was  first  delivered  to  my  wife,"  writes  Sir  Robert,  "  he 
was  not  able  to  po,  nor  scarcely  to  stand  alone,  he  was  so  weak  in  his 
joints,  especially  in  his  ankles,  insomuch  that  many  feared  they  were 
out  of  joint.  Many  a  battle  my  wife  had  with  the  King,  but  she  still 
prevailed.  The  King  would  have  him  put  into  iron  boots  to 
strengthen  his  sinews  and  joints;  but  my  wife  protested  so  much 
against  it,  that  she  got  the  victory,  and  the  King  was  fain  to  yield." 
Again,  Sir  Robert  tells  us  that,  "at  the  Queen's  death,  in  1619,  her 
house  was  dissolved,  and  my  wife  was  forced  to  keep  house  and 
family,  which  was  out  of  our  way  a  thousand  a- year,  that  we  saved 
before."  In  the  second  year  of  Charles  I.  Sir  Robert  was  created  Earl 
of  Monmouth,  and  died  April  16,  1639.  Both  the  Earl  and  the 
Countess  were  buried  in  Rickmansworth  Church ;  but  the  monu- 
mental inscription  in  the  chancel  of  that  church  does  not  state  the  date 
of  the  death  of  the  Countess. — Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  S.  No.  13. 
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The  town  of  Hatfield  lies  nineteen  miles  north  from  London,  and  is 
of  considerable  antiquity.  The  manor  of  Hetfelle  (as  it  is  called  in 
Domesday)  was  granted  by  King  Edgar  to  the  Abbey  or  Monastery 
of  St.  Ethelred,  at  Ely;  and  upon  the  erection  of  that  Abbey  into  a 
Bishopric,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  A.n.  1108,  is  supposed  to  have 
acquired  the  designation  of  Bishop's  Hatfield.  It  then  became  one  of 
the  residences  of  the  prelates,  who  had  no  fewer  than  ten  palaces  belong- 
ing to  the  see.  The  Bishop  of  Ely  had  a  palace  at  Hatfield,  which, 
with  the  manor,  was  made  over  to  the  Crown  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.,  but  had  been  before  that  period  an  occasional  royal 
residence.  William  of  Hatfield,  second  son  of  Edward  III.,  was  born 
here.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Prince 
Edward  resided  at  the  palace  of  Hatfield.  Upon  the  death  of  his 
father,  Henry  VIII.,  the  young  King  Edward  was  escorted  thence  by 
his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Hartfort,  and  others  of  the  nobility,  to  the  Tower 
of  London,  previous  to  his  coronation.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign 
the  King  conveyed  the  palace  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Elizabeth.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  the  Princess  was  removed 
from  the  monastery  of  Ashridge,  in  Buckinghamshire,  to  London,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  in  consequence  of  her  being  charged  with 
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participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Sir  Thomas  Wyat ;  she  was,  how- 
ever, permitted  to  retire  to  Hatfield,  under  the  guardianship  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope,  the  founder  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  Here,  in 
15S7,  the  Princess  was  visited  by  Queen  Mary,  at  Hatfield,  when  she 
was  received  with  great  state  and  festivity,  and  a  child  sang,  accom- 
panied on  the  virginals  by  Elizabeth  herself.  Here,  while  seated 
beneath  an  ancient  oak  in  the  Park,  the  Princess  received  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  death  of  Queen  Mary :  in  the  old  palace  Queen  Elizabeth 
held  her  first  privy  council,  and  from  hence  she  was  conducted  to 
ascend  the  throne.  At  her  decease,  her  successor,  King  James  I.,  ex- 
changed Hatfield  for  the  palace  of  Theobalds  with  Sir  Robert  Cecil, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  about  which  time  his  Lordship  com- 
menced building  the  present  mansion  of  Hatfield,  which  he  finished  in 
1611. 

The  brick  entrance  leading  to  the  park  and  grounds  seems  to  be  of 
a  little  earlier  date  than  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  A  wall  of  several 
feet  in  thickness  has  been  found,  probably  part  of  a  building  of  much 
more  ancient  date.  After  entering,  all  that  remains  of  the  old  palace 
inhabited  by  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Elizabeth  meets  the  eye.  A 
large  portion  of  this  is  used  as  stabling  and  other  offices.  Here  is  the 
room  where  Elizabeth  was  kept  for  some  time  a  State  prisoner:  the 
chamber  which  she  occupied  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  this  build- 
ing :  the  exterior,  of  dark  red  brickwork  still,  is  partly  overgrown  with 
ivy.  The  stable  has  a  wooden  roof  springing  from  grotesque  corbel 
heads,  and  is  lighted  from  windows  partly  filled  with  stained  glass  on 
each  side.  This  apartment  is  very  lofty  and  of  great  size,  and  was  the 
banqueting  hall  of  the  old  palace :  here  were  kept  Christmas  festivals  ; 
and  at  Shrovetide,  1556,  Sir  Thomas  Pope  made  for  the  "  Ladie 
Elizabeth,  alle  at  his  own  costes,  a  greate  and  rich  maskinge,  in  the 
greate  hall  at  Hatfielde,  where  the  pageaunts  were  marvelously  fur- 
nished." At  night  the  cupboard  of  the  hall  was  richly  garnished  with 
gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  a  "  banket  of  sweete  dishes,  and  after  a 
voide  of  spices  and  a  suttletie  in  thirty  spycc,  all  at  the  chardgcs  of  Sir 
Thomas  Pope."  On  the  next  day  was  the  play  of  Holophernes. 
Queen  Mary,  however,  did  not  approve  of  these  "  folliries,"  and  in- 
timated in  letters  to  Sir  Thomas  Pope  that  those  disguisings  must 
cease. 

The  present  mansion  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the 
Elizabethan  period.  It  is  built  of  brick,  in  the  form  of  a  half  H.  In 
the  centre  is  a  portico  of  nine  arches,  and  a  loft/  tower,  on  the  froni, 
of  which  is  the  d;ite   i6iij    and  each   of  >he  two   wings  has  two 
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rMirets,  with  cupola  roofs.  By  the  north  entrance  you  are  admitted 
into  a  spacious  hall,  which  leads  to  a  gallery  of  great  length,  open 
on  one  side  by  a  sort  of  trellis-work  to  the  lawn.  HtMe  is  dis- 
played a  large  collection  of  arms,  some  of  which  were  captured  from 
the  Spanish  Armada.  Here  is  the  saddle-cloth,  of  rich  materials, 
which  was  used  on  the  white  charger  ridden  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at 
Tilbury.  There  is  another  saddle-cloth,  used  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Salisbury.  There  are  also  models,  &c.,  and  weapons  captured  in  the 
Crimean  war.  The  various  apartments  used  as  bedchambers  and 
dressing-rooms  have  a  sombre,  yet  rich  appearance.  In  each  chamber 
there  are  wardrobes  and  other  furniture,  carved  in  the  style  of  James  l.'s 
reign.  The  mantelpieces  of  some  are  supported  by  massive  pillars  en- 
twined with  flowers,  by  caryatides  and  other  figures.  In  this  wing 
a  fire  broke  out  in  November,  1835,  when  the  Dowager  Marchioness 
of  Salisbury,  the  grandmother  of  the  present  Marquis,  perished  in 
the  flames.  The  building  has  been  well  restored  ;  and  in  the  carved 
woodwork  of  a  mantelpiece  an  oval  gilt  frame  has  been  introduced, 
containing  a  well-painted  portrait  of  the  deceased  Marchioness  when 
she  was  a  young  girl. 

In  the  chapel,  at  the  other  end,  is  a  stained  glass  window  of  con- 
siderable brilliancy.  It  is  of  Flemish  work,  and  contains,  in  compart- 
ments, scenes  from  Bible  history.  The  light  streams  in  from  the 
numerous  windows  on  the  dark  oak  floor,  and  lights  up  cabinets  and 
furniture  of  curious  workmanship.  Here  is  a  State  chair,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  used  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the  hat  which  we  are 
told  was  worn  by  the  Princess  Elizabeth  when  she  received  the  mes- 
sengers in  the  Park.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  gallery  is  a 
very  fine  room,  called  the  Great  Chamber,  and  was  probably  used  as 
such  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Cecil  for  his  royal  master.  The  large 
mantelpiece  of  various  marbles  has  in  the  centre  a  statue  in  bronze  of 
James  I.  There  are  several  famous  pictures  in  this  room,  amongst 
them  a  head  of  Henry  VIII.,  by  Holbein;  heads  of  Henry's  wives; 
a  characteristic  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  other  historical 
personages. 

The  Grand  Staircase  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  features  of  this 
palace-home.  It  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of  five  landings,  and  occupies 
a  space  of  35  feet  by  21  feet  in  dimension.  The  balusters  are  massive, 
and  boldly  carved  in  the  Italian  form  ;  above  the  hand-rail  are  repre- 
sented genii,  armorial  lions,  &c. ;  here  is  a  carved  hatch-gate,  pro- 
bably to  keep  the  favourite  dogs  from  ascending  to  the  drawing-rooms. 
The  upper  division  of  the  ceiling  is  enriched  by  a  very  beautiful 
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pendant  in  the  Florentine  style,  and  has  been  coloured  and  relieved  by 
^old  and  silver  enrichments,  which  are  not,  however,  just  to  our  taste. 
The  wall  is  hung  with  choice  portraits  of  the  Cecils,  many  of  them 
whole  lengths,  by  Lely,  Kneller,  V'andycke,  Zucchero,  Reynolds,  &c. 
One,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Salisbury,  has  a  novel  appearance,  there  being 
a  portrait  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth  rising  rather  above 
and  immediately  behind  that  of  the  Earl.  It  was  discovered  on  the 
cleaning  of  the  painting.  The  canvas  originally  possessed  a  portrait 
of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  by  Wissing;  but  this  has  been  repainted 
over,  and  the  fourth  Earl  painted  on  it  by  Dahl. 

At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  is  the  door  of  the  Dining  Parlour,  and 
over  it  a  white  marble  contemporary  bust  of  Lord  Burghley.  This 
room  is  panelled  throughout  with  oak,  and  has  an  enriched  chimney- 
piece  and  ceiling.  This  apartment  is  in  the  east  front.  Adjoining  are 
the  Summer,  Breakfast,  and  Drawing  Rooms  ;  and  the  remainder  of 
the  eastern  wing,  on  the  Ground  Story,  is  occupied  by  spacious  private 
apartments,  furnished  in  the  olden  taste :  with  massive  fire-dogs  for 
burning  wood.  Some  of  the  most  valuable  pictures  are  in  these  rooms ; 
among  them  Zucchero's  celebrated  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The 
entire  collection  consists  of  nearly  250  paintings,  some  of  which  in- 
clude the  finest  specimens  of  Zucchero,  De  Heere,  Hilliard,  Mark 
Gerards,  and  other  esteemed  portrait-painters  in  the  rcign  of  Elizabeth ; 
a  portion  of  the  collection  having  been  the  private  property  of  that 
Queen,  consisting  of  portraits  of  the  favoured  nobility  and  popular 
characters  who  formed  her  Court  and  household.  There  are  five 
highly-finished  original  portraits  of  Elizabeth  (including  the  large  one 
by  Zucchero),  profusely  decorated  with  jewels,  pearls,  symbolic  eyes 
and  ears,  and  rainbow. 

The  Grand  Staircase  also  communicates  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
Great  Hall,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Marble  Hall,  50  feet  by  30.  It  is 
lighted  by  three  bay  windows  rising  the  whole  height  of  the  apartment, 
besides  the  oriel  at  the  upper  end,  near  which  the  lord's  table  stood  in 
the  "  golden  days"  of  our  ancestors.  A  massive  carved  screen  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  hall  at  the  cast  end,  with  an  open  gallery,  enriched 
with  cai-\-ing,  amidst  which  are  introduced  lions,  forming  part  of  the 
heraldic  insignia  of  the  family,  bearing  shields  of  the  cartouche 
form,  on  which  are  blazoned  the  arms.  The  room  is  panelled  with 
oak,  and  the  walls  lined  with  splendid  tapestry  brought  from  Spain. 
This  hall  presents  one  of  the  earliest  departures  from  the  ancient  open 
timber  roof  and  louvre ;  the  ceiling  being  coved,  and  its  ten  com- 
partments  filled  with  relievo  heads  of  tlie  Caesais.      On  ascendinj 
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the  staircase,  the  first  apartment  entered  is  the  great  chamber,  called 
King  James's  Room,  nearly  60  feet  long  and  27  feet  wide,  and  lit  by 
three  immense  oriel  windows.  This  vast  apartment  has  the  ceiling 
elaborately  decorated  in  the  Florentine  style,  enriched  by  pendants,  and 
most  elaborately  gilt.  From  it  hang  six  gilt  chandeliers,  of  pure 
Elizabethan  design.  Upon  the  walls  are  hung  whole-length  portraits  of 
King  George  III.  and  Queen  Charlotte,  by  Reynolds ;  and  portraits  of 
the  Salisbury  family.  Over  the  lofty  chimney-piece  is  a  marble  statue 
of  James  I.;  and  in  the  fireplace  are  massive  silver  fire-dogs.  The 
whole  of  the  furniture  is  heavily  gilt. 

From  King  James's  Room  is  entered  the  Gallery,  which  extends  the 
whole  length  of  the  southern  front  to  the  Library.  It  is  160  feet  long, 
panelled  with  oak,  and  has  an  Ionic  screen  at  each  end.  The  "Frette 
Seelinge"  is  entirely  gilt,  the  intersections  being  ornamented  in  colours, 
in  the  same  style  as  the  coloured  ceiling  at  the  Royal  Palace  at 
Munich. 

The  Library  is  of  equal  dimensions  with  King  James's  Room. 
Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a  Florentine  Mosaic  Portrait  of  Robert 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbuiy,  1608.  The  books,  prints,  and  manuscripts 
are  ranged  in  oaken  cases,  and  above  them  is  a  series  of  royal  and 
noble  portraits.  Hatfield  is  rich  in  historical  documents.  Here  are 
the  forty-two  Articles  of  Edward  VL,  with  his  autograph  ;  Cardinal 
W'^olsey's  instructions  to  the  Ambassador  sent  to  the  Pope  by  Henry 
VIII.,  with  Wolsey's  autograph  ;  and  a  pedigree  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
emblazoned  (1559),  tracing  her  ancestry  to  Adam!  The  State- 
papers  in  the  collection  extend  through  the  successive  administrations 
of  Lord  Burghley  and  his  son  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  include  docu- 
ments which  came  into  Lord  Burghley's  possession  from  his  connexion 
J\ith  the  Court.  Here  are  no  less  than  13,000 letters, from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  to  that  of  James  I.  Among  the  earlier  MSS.  are  copies 
of  William  of  Malmesbury's  and  Roger  Hoveden's  English  History; 
a  splendid  MS.  on  vellum,  with  a  beautifully  executed  miniature  of 
King  Henry  VII. ;  a  translation  from  the  French  of  "  The  Pilgrimage 
of  the  Soul,"  with  the  autograph  of  King  Henry  VI.,  to  whom  it  once 
belonged.  Of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  are  a  treatise  on  Councils,  by 
Cranmer;  and  the  original  Depositions  touching  the  divorce  of  Anne 
of  Clecves.  Of  Edward  VI.,  here  is  the  proclamation  made  on  his 
ascending  the  throne,  which  is  not  noticed  by  historians.  Of  the  reign 
of  Mary,  is  the  original  Council-book.  The  historical  MSS.  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  contain  memoranda  in  Lord  Burghley's  hand  ;  the  Norfolk 
Book  of  Entries,  or  copies  of  the  Duke's  letters  on  Mary  Queen  of 
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Scots ;  a  copious  official  account  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland's 
conspiracies,  &c.  Here  are  plans,  maps,  and  charts,  from  Henry  VUI. 
to  the  present  reign ;  the  actual  draft  of  the  proclamation  declaring 
James  King  of  England,  in  the  handwriting  of  Sir  Robert  Cecil ;  and 
various  MSS.  illustrating  Raleigh's  and  the  Gunpowder  Plots- 
Here  are  also  several  autograph  letters  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Cecil 
Papers  ;  the  oak  cradle  of  Elizabeth  ;  the  pair  of  silk  stockings  pre- 
sented to  her  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  ;  and  the  purse  of  James  I.  Here 
are  also  original  letters  and  other  memorials  relating  to  the  political 
affairs  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  Edward  VI. 

The  Chapel,  enriched  similarly  to  the  rest  of  the  mansion,  has  a 
large  painted  window,  and  an  oaken  gallery  hung  with  scriptural 
paintings.  The  chapel  and  a  suite  of  ten  rooms  were  completed  by 
the  late  Marquis,  the  rooms  being  of  different  woods,  as  oak,  walnut, 
ash,  sycamore,  &c.  King  James's  bedrooni  has  the  fittings,  it  is  said, 
exactly  as  when  the  King  last  used  them. 

The  picturesque  park  and  gardens  have  many  interesting  objects, 
besides  charming  prospects,  the  richly  coloured  brickwork  harmoniz- 
ing with  the  various  shades  of  verdure.  Near  the  house  are  a  racket 
ground  and  riding-school.  A  host  of  historical  objects  and  localities 
present  themselves  in  the  views  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion. 
Westward  is  the  venerable  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Albans,  crowning  a 
beautiful  eminence ;  the  hill  at  Sandridge  next  breaks  the  line,  and  the 
wide-spreading  woods  of  Brocket  Hall  and  Wood  Hall  appear  on  the 
north.  Eastward  are  Digswell  House,  Tewin  W^ater,  and  Panshanger ; 
while  south  are  Gubbins  or  Gobions,  near  North  Mimms,  once  a  seat 
of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  and  Tyttenhanger,  anciently  the  residence  of 
the  Abbots  of  St.  Albans,  to  which  King  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen 
Catherine  retired  for  the  summer  of  1528.  There  are  some  brave  old 
oaks,  as  the  "Lion  Oak,"  upwards  of  30  feet  girth,  and  1000  years  old; 
and  Queen  Elizabeth's  oak :  by  the  way,  the  man  who  brought  her  the 
news  of  Queen  Mary's  death,  was  one  of  many  who  supped  once  too 
often  with  my  Lord  of  Leicester,  and  died  in  1570,  after  eating  figs  at 
that  table. 

The  Gardens  and  Vineyard  were  celebrated  as  early  as  the  days  of 
Evelyn  and  Pepys,  who,  in  their  Diaries  have  described  them.  Evelyn 
notes,  1643,  March  ir — "  I  went  to  see  my  Lord  of  Salisbury's  palace 
at  Hatfield,  where  the  most  considerable  rarity,  besides  the  house 
(inferior  to  few  then  in  England  for  its  architecture),  was  the  Garden 
and  Vineyard  rarely  well  watered  and  planted."  Pepys  notes,  1661, 
July  33, — "  I  come  to  Hatfield  before  twelve  o'clock,  and  walked  all 
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alone  in  the  Vineyard,  which  is  now  a  very  beautiful  place  again ;  va^ 
coming  back  I  met  Mr.  Looker,  my  Lord's  gardener,  who  showed  nv 
ithe  house,  the  chappel  with  brave  pictures,  and,  above  all,  the  gardens, 
such  as  I  never  saw  in  all  my  life ;  nor  so  good  flowers,  nor  so  great 
gooseberrys,  as  big  as  nutmegs."  Then  he  tells  us  how,  one  Lord's- 
day,  he  got  to  Hatfield  in  church-time,  "  and  saw  my  simple  Lord 
Salisbury  sit  there  in  the  gallery."  The  Vineyard  is  entered  through 
an  avenue  of  yew-trees,  cut  in  singular  shapes,  straight  and  solid  as  a 
wall,  with  arches  formed  by  the  branches,  and  imitating  a  fortress  with 
,towers,  loopholes,  and  battlements ;  and  from  the  centre  turfed  steps 
descending  to  the  river  Lea.  The  Vineyard  is  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  building  the  mansion  and  laying  out  the  grounds,  all  which 
cost  but  7631/.  II  J.  3^. 

The  Privy  Garden,  on  the  west  side,  was  very  small,  being  only 
150  feet  square:  encompassed  by  a  stately  arched  hedge;  a  close 
walk,  or  avenue,  of  limes  round  the  sides  ;  in  the  centre  of  the  plot  a 
rockwork  basin  ;  the  angles  of  the  garden  occupied  by  small  grass- 
plots,  having  a  mulberry-tree  in  each,  reputed  to  have  been  planted  by 
King  James  L  ;  and  bordered  with  herbaceous  plants  and  annuals. 
The  garden  facing  tiie  cast  front  is  in  the  ancient  geometrical  style  of 
the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  below  it  is  a  maze,  which  belongs  to  the 
same  period  of  taste.  Below  the  south  front  is  the  Elizabethan  garden. 
The  northern  front  is  the  principal  one,  and  here  and  at  the  south  front 
three  pair  of  metal  gates  were  placed  in  October  1846,  when  the 
Marquis  of  Salisbury  was  honoured  with  a  visit  by  her  Majesty  and 
the  Prince  Consort.  To  conclude,  no  home  in  the  kingdom,  erected  at 
so  early  a  date,  remains  so  entire  as  Hatfield  ;  the  additions  or  re-erec- 
tions have  been  made  accordant  with  the  original  style;  and  the  gates 
just  mentioned  are  evidences  of  this  judgment ;  they  were  cast  in  Paris, 
and  are  extremely  rich  and  beautiful  in  detail ;  the  coronet  and  crest 
of  the  family,  in  the  head-way,  being  picked  out  in  colours. 


Knebworth, 

This  ancestral  home  of  one  so  various  and  accomplished  as  to  unite 
in  himself  the  characters  of  the  dramatist  and  poet,  the  novelist  and 
statesman,  possesses  great  attraction  ;  and  when  to  this  living  interest 
is  added  the  historic  vista  of  centuries  in  the  transition  from  the  hiU 
fortress  of  the  Norman  period  to  the  picturesque  mansion  of  the  Eliza* 
hcthan  age,  much  may  be  expected  from  the  olden  story  of  such  an 
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abode,  and  its  eventful  associations,  as  well  as  from  the  instant  interest 
which  attaches  to  the  present  distinguished  owner.  Such  is  Kneb- 
worth,  Stevenage,  Hertfordshire,  the  seat  of  Lord  Lytton,  who,  on 
succeeding  to  the  Knebworth  estate,  by  the  will  of  his  mother,  in  1843, 
took  the  surname  of  Lytton  by  sign-manual. 

Knebworth,  which  is  placed  upon  the  highest  elevation  in  the  county, 
was  held  as  a  fortress  by  Eudo  Dapifer,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Conquest.     Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his  Visitation  of  the  Seats  and  Armz 
of  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  Great  Britain,  tells  us  that  Knebworth 
was  possessed  by  Thomas  de  Brotherton,  fifth  son  of  King  Edward  \. 
His  eldest  daughter  and  co-heiress  brought  the  lordship  of  Knebworth 
to  the  celebrated  Sir  Walter  Manny,  Knight  of  the  Garter ;  and  at  his 
decease  she  continued  to  hold  it  under  the  title  of  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 
From  her,  Knebworth  passed  to  her  daughter  and  heir,  Anne,  the  wife 
of  John  de  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke.     It  was  then  sold  to  Sir  John 
Hotoft,  Treasurer   of  the  Household   to  Henry  VL      From   him  it 
went  to  Sir  Thomas  Bourchier  (son  to  Sir  John  Bourchier),  Knight  of 
the  Garter,  and  was  purchased  of  him  by  Sir  Robert  Lytton  (of  Lytton 
in  the  Peak),  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  Privy   Councillor  to  Henry  VH., 
Keeper  of  the  Wardrobe,  and  under-treasurer.    Sir  Robert  Lytton 
immediately  set  about  enlarging  the  fort ;  and  the  work  was  continued 
by  his  successor,  WiHiam  de  Lytton,  Governor  of  Boulogne  Castle. 
Knebworth  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  Rowland 
de  Lytton,  Lieutenant  for  the  shires  of  Hertford  and  Essex,  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  invasion.     Queen  Elizabeth  frequently  visited  Sir  Row- 
land at  Knebworth  ;  and  the  room  in  which  she  slept  at  the  time  of 
the  Armada,  is  preserved,  and  named  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chamber." 

Knebworth,  thus  enlarged,  in  the  early  Tudor  style,  was  a  large  quad- 
rangle, the  east  front  or  gateway  having  been  a  portion  of  the  ancient  fort. 
For  many  years  it  was  but  in  part  inhabited  ;  till,  in  181 1,  Mrs.  Bulwer 
commenced  the  restoration  of  the  mansion  ;  when  three  sides  were,  of 
necessity,  removed  ;  and  the  fourth  side,  built  by  Sir  Robert  de  Lytton, 
in  a  style  resembling  Richmond  Palace,  and  erected  in  the  same  reign, 
was  restored.  Its  embattled  tower  and  turrets  are  seen  from  the  Ste- 
venage station  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  from  which  Kneb- 
worth is  2  miles  south,  Stevenage  lying  28^-  miles  from  the  metropolis. 

The  principal  apartments  in  the  mansion  are  the  banquet-hall,  the 
oak  drawing-room,  the  library,  and  the  great  drawing-room  or  presence- 
chamber.  The  hall  ceiling  is  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII.;  the  screen 
Elizabethan  ;  the  chimney-piece  in  the  style  of  Inigo  Jones ;  and  the 
walls  are  h  ing  with  suits  of  armour.     A  door  leads  to  the  capacious 
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cellar,  whither,  in  the  olden  time,  it  was  customary  for  the  gentle- 
men to  adjourn  after  dinner  from  the  hall,  to  finish  their  potations 
Another  door  leads  to  the  oak  drawing-room,  where,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  the  great  Parliamentary  leaders,  Pym,  Eliot,  and 
Hampden,  met  their  staunch  supporter,  the  Sir  William  Lytton  of 
that  day.  The  library,  f.tted  up  in  the  style  of  Henry  VI  I.'s  reign,  con- 
tains two  bronze  candelabra,  with  lamps  of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver  ; 
they  were  dug  up  in  Apulia,  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Joan,  Queen 
of  Naples,  and  are  supposed  to  be  genuine  Roman  antiquities. 

A  double  flight  of  stairs  leads  to  the  State  rooms,  the  carved 
balustrades  supporting  the  lion  rampant,  one  of  the  ancient  family 
crests.  The  staircase  is  hung  with  armour  and  trophies,  and  family 
portraits  ;  and  the  windows  are  blazoned  with  descents  from  the 
alliance  of  Barrington  and  that  of  the  St.  Johns.  The  first  State 
room  has  stamped  and  gilt  leather  hangings,  carved  panels,  and  an 
armorial  ceiling.  The  long  ante-room  is  hung  with  bugle  tapestry, 
very  rare.  Hence,  an  oval  drawing-room  conducts  to  the  old  pre- 
sence-chamber (now  the  oak  drawing-room),  with  armorial  ceiling 
and  windows  charged  with  ninety-nine  quarterings.  The  furniture 
includes  items  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  Henries'  reigns  ;  portraits 
of  rare  historic  interest ;  armour  from  the  Crusades  to  the  Civil 
War ;  and  some  fine  specimens  of  Italian  and  Dutch  art. 
Over  the  hall  is  the  music  gallery,  communicating  with  the  Round 
Tower  chamber  ;  whence  a  corridor  leads  to  the  Hampden  cham- 
ber, where  John  Hampden  once  slept ;  and  beyond  is  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's room. 

This  fine  old  mansion  is  charmingly  and  lovingly  described  by  its 
present  owner.  Lord  Lytton — the  poet,  novelist,  and  essayist — to 
whom  Knebworth  was  the  cradle  of  childhood,  the  home  of  youth, 
the  retreat  and  solace  of  a  life- struggle,  and  is  now  at  last  the  prized 
heritage  of  honoured  age.  That  he  knows  every  chamber  and 
turret  of  the  mansion,  every  wide  prospect  and  sequestered  nook  of 
the  estate,  is,  of  course,  only  to  be  expected  ;  but  that  he  should 
write  of  them,  as  he  docs  in  the  following  delightful  and  exquisitely 
finished  passages,  and  of  himself  in  connexion  with  them,  so  can- 
didly, and  with  so  much  spontaneous  feeling — taking  the  reader  into 
his  confidence,  and  imparting  to  him  his  impressions  as  they  rise 
—is  a  graceful  concession  to  the  natural  and  intelligent  curiosity  of 
Ihe  tens  of  thousands  who  admire  and  regard  him  and  are  interested 
In  hearing  him  talk  of  himself,  which  must  be  appreciated.  In  aft 
essay  on  Knebworth,  by  the  noble  owner  of  this  ancient  hall,  th» 
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following  morccaux  of  charming  description  and  just  and  candid 
reflection  occur  : — 

Amidst  the  active  labours  in  which  from  my  earliest  youth  I  have 
been  plunged,  one  of  the  greatest  luxuries  I  know  is  to  return,  for 
short  intervals,  to  the  place  in  which  the  happiest  days  of  my  child- 
hood glided  away.  It  is  an  old  manorial  seat  that  belongs  to  my 
mother,*  the  heiress  of  its  former  lords.  The  house,  formerly  of 
vast  extent,  built  round  a  quadrangle,  at  different  periods,  from  the 
date  of  the  second  crusade  to  that  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  in 
so  ruinous  a  condition  when  she  came  to  its  possession,  that  three 
sides  of  it  were  obliged  to  be  pulled  down,  the  fourth  ye',  remaining, 
and  much  embellished  in  its  architecture,  is  in  itscU  one  of  the 
largest  houses  in  the  country,  and  still  contains  the  old  oak  hall 
with  its  lofty  ceiling  and  raised  music  gallery.  The  place  has  some- 
thing of  the  character  of  Pcnshurst,  and  its  venerable  avenues, 
which  slope  from  the  house  down  to  the  declivity  of  the  park,  giving 
wide  views  of  the  opposite  hills  crowded  with  cottages  and  spires, 
impart  to  the  scene  that  peculiarly  English,  half  stately,  and  wholly 
cultivated  character  which  the  poets  of  Elizabeth's  day  so  much 
loved  to  linger  upon.  As  is  often  the  case  with  similar  residences, 
the  church  stands  in  the  park,  at  a  bowshot  from  the  house,  and 
formerly  the  walls  of  the  outer  court  nearly  reached  the  green 
sanctuary  that  surrounds  the  sacred  edifice.  The  church  itself, 
dedicated  anciently  to  St.  Mary,  is  worn  and  grey,  in  the  simplest 
architecture  of  ecclesiastical  Gothic,  and,  standing  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  its  single  tower,  at  a  distance,  blends  with  the  turrets  of  the 
douse,  so  that  the  two  seem  one  pile.  Beyond,  to  the  right,  half- 
way down  the  hill,  and  neighboured  by  a  dell  girded  with  trees,  is 
an  octagon  building  of  the  beautiful  Grecian  form,  erected  by  the 
present  owner — it  is  the  mausoleum  of  the  family.  Fenced  from 
the  deer  is  a  small  surrounding  space  sown  with  flowers — those 
fairest  children  of  the  earth,  which  the  custom  of  all  ages  has  dedi- 
cated to  the  dead.  The  modernncss  of  this  building,  which  contrasts 
with  those  in  its  vicinity,  seems  to  me,  from  that  contrast,  to  make  its 
objects  more  impressive.  It  stands  out  alone,  in  the  venerable 
landscape  with  its  immemorial  hills  and  trees — the  prototype  of  the 
thought  of  death — a  thing  that,  dealing  with  the  living  generation, 
admonishes  them  of  their  recent  lease  and  its  hastening  end.  For 
with  all  our  boasted  antiquity  of  race,  we  ourselves  are  the  ephemera 


•  The  collection  in  which  this  essay  is  included  was  published  in  1835. 
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of  the  soil,  and  bear  the  truest  relation,  so  far  as  our  mortality  is 
concerned,  with  that  which  is  least  old. 

The  most  regular  and  majestic  of  the  avenues  I  have  described 
conducts  to  a  sheet  of  water,  that  lies  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
park.  It  is  but  small  in  proportion  to  the  domain,  but  is  clear 
and  deep,  and,  fed  by  some  subterraneous  stream,  its  tide  is  fresh 
and  strong  beyond  its  dimensions.  On  its  opposite  bank  is  a  small 
fishing  cottage,  whitely  peeping  from  a  thick  and  gloomy  copse  of 
firs  and  larch  and  oak,  through  which  shine,  here  and  there,  the  red 
berries  of  the  mountain  ash ;  and  behind  this,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brown,  moss-grown  deer  paling,  is  a  wood  of  considerable  extent. 
This,  the  further  bank  of  the  water,  is  my  favourite  spot.  Here, 
when  a  boy,  I  used  to  while  away  whole  holidays,  basking  indo- 
lently in  the  noon  of  summer,  and  building  castles  in  that  cloudless 
air  until  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

The  reeds  then  grew  up,  long  and  darkly  green,  along  the  margin ; 
and  though  they  have  since  yielded  to  the  innovating  scythe,  and  I 
hear  the  wind  no  longer  glide  and  sigh  amidst  those  earliest  tubes 
of  music,  yet  the  whole  sod  is  still  fragrant,  from  spring  to  autumn, 
with  innumerable  heaths  and  wild  flowers  and  the  crushed  odours 
of  the  sweet  thyme.  And  never  have  I  seen  a  spot  which  the  but- 
terfly more  loves  to  haunt,  particularly  that  small  fairy,  blue-winged 
species  which  is  tamer  than  the  rest,  and  seems  almost  to  invite 
you  to  admire  it — throwing  itself  on  the  child's  rncrcy  as  the  robin 
upon  man's.  The  varieties  of  the  dragon  fly,  glittering  in  the  sun, 
dart  ever  through  the  boughs  and  along  the  water.  It  is  a  world 
which  the  fairest  of  the  insect  race  seem  to  have  made  their  own. 
'There  is  something  in  the  hum  and  stir  of  a  summer  noon  which  is 
inexpressibly  attractive  to  the  dreams  of  the  imagination.  It  fills 
us  with  a  sense  of  life,  but  a  life  not  our  own — it  is  the  exuberance 
of  creation  itself  that  overflows  around  us.  Man  is  absent,  but  life 
is  present.  Who  has  not  spent  hours  in  some  such  spot,  cherishing 
dreams  that  have  no  connexion  with  the  earth,  and  courting,  with 
half  shut  eyes,  the  images  of  the  Ideal  ! 

Stretched  on  the  odorous  grass  I  see,  on  the  opposite  shore,  that 
quiet  church,  where  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep — that 
mausoleum  where  my  own  dust  shall  rest  at  last,  and  the  turrets  of 
my  childhood's  home.  All  so  solitary  and  yet  so  eloquent  !  Now 
the  fern  waves  on  the  slope  and  the  deer  comes  forth,  marching 
with  his  stately  step  to  the  water  side  to  pause  and  drink.  O 
Nymphs  ! — O  Fairies  ! — O  Poetry,  I  am  yours  again  ! 
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I  do  not  know  how  it  is  but  every  year  that  I  visit  these  scenes  I 
have  more  need  of  their  solace.  My  departed  youth  rises  before 
me  in  more  wan  and  melancholy  hours,  and  the  past  saddens  me 
more  deeply  than  the  present.  Yet,  every  year,  perhaps,  has  been 
a  stepping-stone  in  the  ambition  of  my  boyhood,  and  brought  me 
nearer  to  the  objects  of  my  early  dreams.  It  is  not  the  mind  that 
has  been  disappointed,  it  is  the  heart.  What  ties  are  broken — 
what  affections  marred  !  the  Egeria  of  my  hopes, — no  cell  conceals, 
r.o  spell  can  invoke  her  now  !  Every  pausing-place  in  the  life  of 
the  ambitious  is  marked  alike  by  the  trophy  and  the  tomb.  But 
little  men  have  the  tomb  without  the  trophy  !    .     .    .    . 

The  churchyard — the  village — the  green  sward — the  woods — the 
fern-covered  hills — the  waterside,  odorous  with  the  reeds  and 
thyme — the  deep-shagged  dells — the  plain  where  the  deer  couch, — 
all  united  and  blended  together,  make  to  me  the  place  above  all 
ethers  which  renews  my  youth  and  redeems  it  from  the  influence  of 
the  world.  All  know  some  such  spot — blessed  and  blessing — the 
Kaaba  of  the  earth — the  scene  of  their  childhood,  the  haunt  of 
their  fondest  recollections.  And  while  it  is  yet  ours  to  visit  it  at 
will — while  it  yet  rests  in  the  dear  and  sacred  hands  to  which  it 
belonged  of  yore — while  no  stranger  sits  at  the  hearth,  and  no  new 
tenants  chase  away  "  the  old  familiar  faces,"  who  has  not  felt  as  if 
in  storm  and  shower  there  was  a  shelter  over  his  head — as  if  he 
were  not  unprotected — as  if  fate  preserved  a  sanctuary  to  the  fugitive 
and  life  a  fountain  to  the  weary  ! 

It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  this  noble  remnant  of  past  times 
had  not,  in  the  progressive  ages  and  amid  the  varying  fortunes  of 
its  owners,  gradually  surrounded  itself  with  traditions.  One  of  the 
strangest  of  these  was  that  of  "  Jenny  Spinner,  or  the  Hertford- 
shire Ghost,"  which  is  the  title  of  a  very  interesting  little  book 
published  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  which  tells 
the  story  of  the  nightly  visits  of  the  ghostly  housewife  that  haunted 
the  old  mansion  of  Knebworth,  and  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  sleep- 
less, o'nights,  with  the  sound  of  her  spinning  wheel.  Under  what 
doom  this  ghostly  lady  was  compelled  to  draw  out  the  thread  after 
her  own  had  been  cut  short,  and  at  that  witching  hour,  when  every 
hooded  ghost— whatever  his  occupations  during  the  remainder  of 
the  twenty-four  hours  may  be — gives  himself  up,  as  a  rule,  to  mere 
vagrancy  and  aimless  revisitings  of  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  say.    The  old  wheel  upon  which  the  spectre 
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spinner  used  to  perform,  and  which  was  extant  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century,  has  been  destroyed,  and  we  believe  the  ghost  is  now 
seen  no  more. 


Sopwell  Nunnery. 

Occupying  a  considerable  space  of  ground,  about  half  a  mile 
south-eastward  of  St.  Albans,  arc  the  dilapidated  remains  of  this 
once  famous  establishment  of  monastic  times,  The  nunnery  was 
of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  was  founded  about  1 140,  by  Geoffrey 
de  Gorman,  sixteenth  Abbot  of  St.  Albans,  on  the  site  of  a  dwelling 
that  had  been  reared  with  the  trunks  of  trees,  by  two  pious  women, 
who  lived  here  in  seclusion  and  strict  abstinence.  The  Abbot  or- 
dained that  the  number  of  nuns  should  not  e.xcced  thirteen,  and 
that  none  should  be  admitted  into  the  sisterhood  but  maidens.  He 
also  granted  them  some  lands,  and  their  possessions  were  increased 
oy  different  grants  from  Henry  de  Albini,  and  others  of  his  family. 
An  estate  in  the  parish  of  Ridge  was  likewise  given  to  them  by 
Richard  de  Tany,  or  Todenai. 

In  the  year  1541,  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  site  and  building  of 
he  Nunnery  to  Sir  Richard  Lee,  who  had  been  bred  to  arms,  as 
was  the  person  who  had  previously  obtained  the  grant  of  the  lands 
ying  contiguous  to  the  Abbey  church.  According  to  Newcomc, 
Sir  Richard  was  indebted  for  Sopwell  to  the  solicitations  of  his 
handsome  wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  Margaret  Greenfield,  and 
who  was  in  no  small  favour  with  the  licentious  King. 

By  Sir  Richard  Lee  the  buildings  were  enlarged  and  altered  for 
his  own  residence  ;  and  the  surrounding  grounds  were  inclosed  by 
a  wall  and  converted  into  a  park.  He  died  in  1575,  leaving  two 
daughters.  By  Anne,  the  eldest,  who  married  Sir  Edward  Sadiicr, 
econd  son  of  Sir  Ralph  Sadiicr,  of  Standon,  in  the  same  county, 
Sopwell  passed  into  that  family.  About  the  time  of  the  Restoration, 
it  again  fell  to  an  heiress,  married  to  Thomas  Saunders,  Esq.,  of 
Beechwood  ;  it  was  afterwards  sold  to  Sir  Harbottle  C^rimstonc,  an 
ancestor  of  the  Earl  of  Vcrulam,  of  Gorhambury.  Sir  Harbottle 
was  a  lawyer,  and  sat  in  Parliament  for  Colchester  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  ;  and  afterwards  rose  to  eminence  in  the  law. 

The  ruins  of  Sopwell  are  mostly  huge  fragments  of  wall,  composed 
of  flint  and  brick.     This  Nunnery  is  said  to  have  obtained  the  name 
of  Sopwell  from  the  circumstance  of  the   two  women  who   first 
♦•  L 
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established  themselves  here  sopping  their  crusts  in  the  water  of  a  neigh- 
bouring well.  Many  of  those  \\ho  assumed  the  veil  at  Sopwell  were 
ladies  of  distinguished  rank,  family,  and  learning.  It  has  been  said  that 
Henry  VIII.  was  privately  married  to  Anne  Boleyn  in  the  chapel  at 
Sopwell ;  but  it  is  better  known  that  this  ill-observed  ceremony  was 
performed  in  one  of  the  chambers  of  Whitehall. 


The  Great  Bed  of  Ware. 

^^'^are,  called  fVaras  in  Domesday-book,  lies  on  the  great  North 
toad,  and  on  the  river  Lea.  In  1408,  the  town  was  destroyed  by  a 
great  inundation,  when  sluices  and  weirs  wei-e  made  in  the  river,  to 
presci^ve  it  from  future  floods.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Leicester,  founded  here  a  priory  for  Grey,  or  Franciscan 
Friars ;  and  here,  too,  was  an  alien  priory  of  Benedictines,  some  re- 
mains of  which  existed  to  our  time. 

k  A  more  popular  object  of  antiquarian  curiosity  is,  however,  "  the 
Bed  of  Ware,"  or  rather  a  Bedstead,  of  unusually  large  dimensions, 
which  has  been  preserved,  between  two  and  three  centuries  past,  at  an 
inn  in  the  town ;  and  its  celebrity  may  be  inferred  from  Shakspeare 
employing  it  as  an  object  of  comparison  in  his  play  of  Twelfth  Night, 
bearing  date  1614,  thus:  "Sir  Andreiu  Aguecheek.  Will  either  of  you 
bear  me  a  challenge  to  him  ?  Sir  Toby  Belch.  Go,  write  it  in  a  martial 
hand  ;  be  curst  and  brief:  it  is  no  matter  how  witty,  so  it  be  eloquent, 
and  full  of  invention :  taunt  him  with  the  licence  of  ink ;  if  thou 
thou  St  him  some  thrice,  it  shall  not  be  amiss ;  and  as  many  lies  as  will 
lie  in  thy  sheet  of  paper,  although  the  sheet  were  big  enough  for  the  Bed 
of  Ware,  in  England,"  Act  iii.  sc.  2.  In  a  much  later  comedy,  Serjeant 
Kite  describes  the  Bed  of  Honour  as  "a  mighty  large  bed,  bigger  by 
half  than  the  Great  Bed  cf  IVare.  Ten  thousand  people  may  be  in  it 
together,  and  never  feel  one  another." — Farquhar's  Recruiting  Officer. 

Still,  we  gather  little  from  the  county  historian  relative  to  the  Bed. 
Clutterbuck,  in  his  folio  History,  records:  "  One  of  the  inns  at  Ware, 
knovv'n  by  the  name  of  the  Saracen's  Head,  contains  a  Bed  of  unusually 
large  dimensions,  measuring  12  feet  square,  consisting  wholly  of  oak, 
curiously  and  elaborately  carved.  After  diligent  inquiry,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  meet  with  any  written  document,  or  local  tradition,  which 
throws  any  light  upon  the  history  of  this  curious  Bed,  to  which 
allusion  is  made  by  Shakspeare,  in  his  play  of  Twelfth  Night.  There  is 
a  date  of  1 463  painted  on  the  back  of  the  Bed  j  but  it  appears  to  br 
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more  modern  than  the  Bed  itself,  which,  from  the  style  of  the  carving, 
may  be  referred  to  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth." 

In  Chauncy's  Eertfordsh'ire ,  there  is  an  account  of  the  Bed  receiving 
at  once  twelve  men  and  their  wives,  who  lay  at  top  and  bottom,  in  this 
mode  of  arrangement :  first,  two  men,  then  two  women,  and  so  on 
alternately,  so  that  no  man  was  near  to  any  woman  but  his  wife. 

The  possession  of  the  Bed  has  also  been  attributed  to  ^^'^arvvick, 
the  King-maker;  which  tradition,  in  all  probability,  explains  the  date 
of  1 463 — the  period  at  which  Warwick  flourished,  in  the  Wars  of  the 
Roses — which  we  suspect  to  have  been  painted  to  suit  the  story  ;  and 
which  further  states  the  Bedstead  to  have  been  sold,  amongst  other 
moveables  belonging  to  Warwick,  at  ^Vare  Park, 

The  common  story  is,  that  the  Bedstead  was  made  by  one  Jonas 
Fosbrooke,  a  journeyman  carpenter,  and  presented  to  the  Royal 
Family,  in  1463,  as  a  rare  specimen  of  carving,  and  for  the  use  of  the 
said  Royal  Family,  for  princes  or  nobles  of  gentle  blood  to  sleep  in  on 
any  great  occasion.  The  King  (Edward  IV.)  being  much  pleased 
with  the  workmanship,  and  great  labour  of  the  maker,  allowed  him  a 
pension  for  life. 

There  is  also  the  following  strange  legend  attached  to  the  Bed  :  that, 
after  many  years,  being  much  neglected,  this  Bed  was  used  on  occasions 
of  the  town  being  very  full,  for  any  large  parties  to  sleep  in ;  such  as 
those  engaged  in  hunting,  or  attendant  on  weddings,  &c.  Whenever 
so  used,  its  occupants  were  always  unable  to  obtain  their  wishcd-for 
sleep,  being  in  the  night  subject  to  all  kinds  of  pinching,  nipping,  and 
scratching,  till  at  last  the  Bed  became  deserted.  The  reason  is  said  to 
be  this — that  the  spirit  of  Jonas  Fosbrooke  always  hovered  about  his 
favourite  work,  and  being  vexed  at  the  base  use  it  was  put  to  (he 
leaving  made  it  for  nought  but  noble  blood  to  sleep  in),  prevented  any- 
body else  from  getting  a  moment's  rest. 

There  is  also  a  story  of  one  Harrison  Saxby,  of  Lancashire,  a  Master 
of  the  Horse  to  King  Henry  VIII.,  who  having  fallen  deeply  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  a  miller  and  maltster,  residing  at  Chalk  Island,  near 
Ware  (she  having  other  suitore  of  her  own  rank),  swore  he  would  do  any. 
thing  to  obtain  her.  This  coming  to  the  ears  ofthe  King,  as  he  was  passing 
through  Ware,  on  his  way  to  his  favourite  retreat  at  Hertford,  his 
Majesty  ordered  the  girl  and  all  her  suitors  before  him,  and,  to  set  the 
matter  at  rest,  promised  her  hand  to  him  who  would  sleep  all  night  in 
the  Great  Bed,  provided  he  were  found  there  in  the  morning.  The 
•uitors,  all  being  superstitious,  declined ;  but  the  Master  of  the  Horse 
complied,  and  retired  to  the  chamber,  though  not  to  sleep,  or  rest ;  for, 
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in  the  numtng,  on  the  servants  of  the  King  entering  the  apartment,  he 
was  found  on  the  floor,  covered  with  bruises,  and  in  a  state  of  exhaustion. 
The  B:d  is  stated  to  have  been  kept  at  the  Old  Crown  Inn,  where 
they  had  a  ceremony  at  showing  it,  of  drinking  a  small  can  of  beer,  and 
repeating  some  health.  It  was  at  the  Saracen's  Head,  in  September, 
1864,  when  it  was  put  up  for  sale  by  auction,  at  100  guineas  ;  no  one 
advanced  upon  it,  and  it  was  bought  in. 


The  Rye  House  and  its  Plot. 

In  the  parish  of  Stanstead,  in  the  road  from  Hoddesdon  10  VVdie,  on 
the  Great  Eastern  Railway,  in  Hertfordshire,  is  Rye  House,  an  ancient 
house  erected  by  Andrew  Osgard,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  that 
monarch  having  granted  him  a  licence  to  build  a  castle  on  his  manor  of 
Rye.  Part  of  the  building  has  both  battlements  and  loopholes :  it  was 
the  gatehouse  of  the  Castle  which  Andrew  Osgard  had  liberty  to  erect; 
and  it  is  consec^uently  among  the  earliest  of  those  brick  buildings 
erected  after  the  form  of  bricks  was  changed  from  the  ancient  flat  and 
broad  to  the  modern  shape. 

The  Rye  House  has  become  celebrated  from  having  been  tenanted  by 
Rumbold,  one  of  the  persons  engaged  in  the  real  or  pretended  con- 
spiracy to  assassinate  Charles  II.  and  the  Duke  of  York  (afttrwardr. 
James  II.)  in  1683,  on  their  return  from  Newmarket.  The  plan  of  the 
conspirators  was  to  overturn  a  cart  on  the  highway,  and  when  the  royal 
cortege  was  thrown  into  confusion,  to  shoot  the  King  and  his  brother 
from  behind  the  hedges.  Fortunately  for  the  King,  the  house  in  which 
he  was  staying  at  Newmarket  took  fire,  and  he  returned  to  London 
three  days  before  the  appointed  time,  which  of  course  upset  the  plans 
of  the  conspirators.  The  plot,  however,  was  betrayed,  and  the  dis- 
covery led  to  tiiat  of  another,  though  of  a  different  nature,  and  by 
parties  of  a  much  more  exalted  station.  In  consequence  of  the  infor- 
mation given,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  Lords  Russell  and  Howard,  Al- 
gernon Sydney,  the  great  republican,  and  Hampden,  son  of  the  great 
John  Hampden,  the  friend  of  Cromwell,  were  arrested,  tried,  and 
although  there  was  in  reality  no  evidence  against  them,  were  found 
guilty ;  when,  to  the  infamy  of  England,  Russell  and  Sydney  were  exe- 
cuted, Hampden  was  heavily  fined.  Lord  Howard  escaped  by  turning 
evidence  against  his  fellow-prisoners,  and  the  Earl  of  Essex  was  foun»' 
dead  in  his  cell,  but  whether  from  suicide  or  murder  is  a  matter  ot 
debate  to  the  present  day. 
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Historical  Hertfordshire. 

At  the  Cfl.igress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  held  a\ 
St.  Albans  in  1869,  Lord  Lyttoii,  the  President,  in  his  inaugural 
address  grouped  the  historical  sites  of  the  county  with  his  wor.'fcd 
felicity,  being,  from  the  long  connexion  of  his  family  with  the  county 
of  Herts,  master  of  all  its  details:  tluis  picturesquely  illustiating  the 
text  of  (]amden,  that  "  for  the  renown  of  antiquity  Hertfordshire  may 
vie  with  any  of  its  neighbours,  for  scarce  any  other  county  can  show 
as  many  remains." 

Lord  Lytton  remarked,  that  in  that  county  andat  St.  Albans  the  Asso- 
ciation would  find  memorials  and  reminiscences,  that  illustrated  the  his- 
toryof  our  native  land  from  the  earliest  date.  Round  the  spot,  too,  on 
which  they  were  assembled,  one  of  the  bravest  and  the  greatest  of  the 
British  tribes  held  dominion  ;  far  and  near  round  that  spot  they  trod 
on  ground  which  witnessed  their  dauntless  and  despairing  resistance  to 
the  Roman  invader.  *  *  *  *  England  iiever  seemed,  from  the 
earliest  historical  records,  to  have  been  inhabited  by  any  race  which 
did  not  accept  ideas  of  improved  civilizatioti  fi-om  its  visitors  or  con- 
querors. The  ancient  Britons  were  not  ignorant  barbarians,  in  our 
modern  sense  of  the  word,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  Conquest.  Their 
skill  in  agriculture  was  considerable;  they  had  in  familiar  use  imple- 
ments and  machinery,  such  as  carriages,  the  wateiinill  and  the  wind- 
mill, which  attested  their  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  husbandry. 
Ilie  Romans  were  to  the  ancient  world  what  the  railway  companies 
were  to  the  motlern — they  were  the  great  constructors  of  roads  and 
highways.  Again,  to  the  Romans  the  Britons  ovvetl  the  introduction 
vif  civil  law,  and  the  moment  the  principle  of  secular  justice  between 
man  and  man  was  familiarized  to  their  minds  the  priestly  domination  of 
the  Druids,  with  all  its  sanguinary  superstitions,  passed  away.  It  was 
to  Rome,  too,  that  Britons  owed  that  institution  of  municipal  towns  to 
which  the  philosophical  statesman,  M.  Guizot,  traced  the  rise  oi 
modern  freedom  in  its  emancipation  from  feudal  oppression  and  feudal 
serfdom.  When  the  Romans  finally  withdrew  from  Britain,  ninety- 
two  considerable  towns  had  arisen,  of  which  thirty-three  cities  pos- 
sessed superior  privileges.  Among  the  most  famous  of  these  cities  was 
Verulam,  which  was  a  municipium  in  the  time  of  Nero,  and  the  remains 
of  vviiich  were  being  more  clearly  brought  to  light  by  the  labours  ot 
the  Association.  The  members  would  be  enabled,  he  believed,  to  see 
at  least  the  stage,  the  proscenium,  and  the  orchestra  of  the  only  Roman 
theatre  yet  found  in  this  country.     Lastly,  it  was  to  the  Roman  cou" 
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queror  that  the  Briton  owed,  if  not  the  first  partial  conception,  at  least 
the  national  recognition  of  that  Christian  faith  whose  earliest  British 
martyr  had  bequeathed  his  name  to  St.  Albans. 

When  they  passed  to  the  age  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  their  vestiges  in 
that  county  surrounded  them  on  every  side.  The  names  of  places 
familiar  as  household  words  marked  their  residences.  And  here  he 
might  observe  that  the  main  reason  why  the  language  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  had  survived  the  Norman  invasion,  and  finally  supplanted  the 
language  of  the  Conqueror,  did  not  appear  to  him  to  have  been  clearly 
stated  by  our  historians.  He  believed  the  reason  to  be  really  this.  The 
language  that  men  spoke  in  after-life  was  formed  in  the  nursery ;  it 
was  learnt  from  the  lips  of  the  mother.  The  adventurers  of  Scan- 
dinavian origin  who  established  themselves  in  Normandy  did  not  select 
their  wives  in  Scandinavia,  but  in  France,  and  thus  their  children  learned 
in  the  nursery  the  French  language.  In  like  manner,  when  they  con- 
quered England,  those  who  were  still  unmarried  had  the  good  taste  to 
seek  their  wives  among  the  Saxons,  and  thus  the  language  of  the 
mothers  naturally  became  that  of  the  children,  and  being  also  the 
language  of  the  servants  employed  in  the  household,  the  French 
language  necessarily  waned,  receded,  and  at  last  became  merged  into 
the  domestic  element  of  the  Anglo-Saxon,  retaining  only  such  of  its 
native  liveliness  and  adaptability  to  metrical  rhyme  and  cadence  as 
enriched  the  earliest  utterances  of  our  English  poetry  in  the  Muse,  at 
once  grave  and  sportive,  at  once  courtly  and  popular,  which  inspired 
the  lips  of  Chaucer.  In  the  county  in  which  they  were  assembled 
were  the  scenes  of  fierce,  heroic  conflict  between  the  Saxons  and  the 
Danes.  Where  now  stootl  the  town  of  ^^^are  ancliored  the  light 
vessels  which  constituted  the  Danish  navy  as  it  sailed  from  London 
along  the  Thames  to  the  entrance  of  the  river  Lea.  There  they 
besieged  the  town  of  Hertford,  and  there  the  remarkable  genius  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  at  once  astute  and  patient,  studying  the  nature  of 
the  river,  diverted  its  stream  into  three  channels,  and  stranded  the 
Danish  ves.oels,  which  thus  became  an  easy  prey  to  the  Londoners. 

Nor  was  the  county  destitute  of  memorials  of  the  turbulent  ajes 
v/hich  followed  the  Norman  Conquest.  When  Prince  Louis  of  France 
invaded  England  no  stronghold,  with  the  exception  of  Dover,  rcs'sted 
his  siege  with  more  valour  or  with  greater  loss  to  the  invaders  than  the 
Castle  of  Hertford,  and  under  the  soil  around  its  walls  lay  the  bones 
of  many  an  invading  Frenchman.  At  St.  Albans,  on  the  22nd  of  May, 
14-5,  Henry  VI.  pitched  his  standard  against  the  armies  of  the  White 
Rose  led  by  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  and  the  great  Earls  of  Warwick 
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and  Salisbury;  and  then  again,  on  the  17th  of  February,  1461, 
Henry  VI.  was  brought  from  London  to  be  the  reluctant  witness  and 
representative  of  a  conflict  against  his  Queen,  who,  however,  delivered 
him  from  the  custody  of  the  Yorkists,  and  sullied  her  victory  by  such 
plunder  and  cruelty  as  a  few  days  afterwards  insured  the  crown  to 
Edward  IV.  On  the  summit  of  Christ  Church  tower,  at  Hadley,  was 
still  to  be  seen  the  lantern  which,  according  to  tradition,  lighted  the 
forces  of  Edward  IV.  through  the  dense  fog  which  the  superstition  oi 
the  time  believed  to  have  been  raised  by  the  incantation  of  Friar 
Bungay,  and  through  the  veil  of  that  fog  was  fought  the  battle  ol 
Barnet,  where  the  power  of  the  great  feudal  barons  expired  with 
Warwick,  the  king-maker,  and  a  new  era  in  the  records  of  libertj 
and  civil  progress  practically  commenced.  For  he  was  convinced  from 
a  somewhat  careful  study  of  the  time  that  the  contests  between  the 
Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster  was  not  a  mere  dispute  of  title  to  the 
throne,  or  a  mere  rivalry  for  power  between  the  great  feudal  chiefs. 
The  House  of  Lancaster  with  its  monkish  King  represented  a  more 
intolerant  spirit  of  Papal  persecution  ;  it  was  under  that  house  that  the 
great  religious  reformers  had  been  mercilessly  condemned  to  the  gibbet 
and  the  flames,  and  the  martyrdom  of  the  Lollards  under  Henry  I V. 
and  Henry  V.  left  a  terrible  legacy  of  wrath  and  doom  to  Henry  VI. 
Besides  the  numerous  descendants  of  these  Lollards,  large  bodies  of 
the  Church  itself,  including  the  clergy,  were  favourable  to  religious 
reforni,  and  these  were  necessarily  alienated  from  the  House  of  Lan- 
caster and  inclined  to  the  House  of  York.  With  the  House  of  York, 
too,  were  the  great  centres  of  energy  and  intelligence,  London  and  the 
powerful  trading  cities.  The  commercial  spirit  established  a  certain 
familiar  sympathy  with  Edward  IV.,  who  was  himself  a  merchant, 
venturing  commercial  speculations  in  ships  fitted  out  by  himself.  Thus 
the  Battle  of  Barnet  was  fought  between  the  new  ideas  and  the  old, 
and  those  new  ideas  which  gave  power  to  the  middle  class  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  and  rendered  the  religious  reformation  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  popular  in  spite  of  its  violent  excesses,  shared  at  Barnet 
the  victory  of  the  King,  under  whom  was  established  the  first  printing- 
press  known  in  England. 

But  Hertfordshire  had  also  furnished  the  birthplace  or  the  home  of 
no  inconsiderable  persons.  According  to  tradition,  Cashiobury  was 
the  royal  seat  of  Cassibelaunus,  and  passing  to  the  noble  family  that 
now  held  its  domains,  it  found  an  owner  as  brave  as  its  old  British 
possessor  in  the  first  Lord  Capcl,  faithful  in  life  and  in  death  to  the 
cause  of  Charles  I.     King's  Langlcy  was  the  birthplace  of  Edmund de 
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Langley^  the  brave  son  of  Edward  III.,  and  close  beside  it  was  bom 
Nicholas  Brakespeare,  afterwards  Pope  Adrian  IV.  Moor  Park 
was  identified  with  the  names  of  Cardinal  Wolsey  and  the  ill-fated 
Duke  of  Monmouth.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  the  famous  traveller, 
\\ho,  if  he  invented  his  travels,  certainly  beat  them  all  in  the  art  of 
romance,  was  a  native  of  St.  Albans.  Panshanger  was  associated 
with  the  name  of  Cowper,  while  the  delightful  essayist,  Charles 
Lamb,  boasted  his  descent  from  Hertfordshire.  Future  archaeolo- 
gists will  revere  at  Brocket,  the  residence  of  the  two  distinguished 
men  who  swayed  the  destinies  of  the  country  in  our  time  as  first 
Ministers  of  the  Crown — Lords  Melbourne  and  Palmerston,  akin  by 
family  connexion,  akin  still  more  by  the  English  attributes  they 
held  in  common — an  exquisite  geniality  of  temper  united  with  a 
robust  and  simple  manliness  of  character.  At  Hatfield  members  of 
the  Association  would  find  a  place  stored  with  brilliant  memories 
and  associations.  There  still  stood  the  tower  from  the  window  of 
which,  according  to  tradition,  the  Princess  Elizabeth  envied  the  lot 
of  the  hunible  milkmaid,  and  there  was  still  seen  the  trunk  of  the 
oak  under  which  she  heard  the  news  of  her  accession  to  the  throne. 
And  what  Englishman — nay,  what  stranger  from  the  foreign  nations 
to  which,  conjointly  with  the  posterity  of  his  native  land,  Francis 
Bacon  intrusted  the  verdict  to  be  pronounced  on  his  labours  and 
his  name — would  not  feel  that  he  was  on  haunted  ground  when  he 
entered  the  domain  of  Gorhairibury  and  examined  the  remains  of 
the  abode  in  which  the  Shakespeare  of  Philosophy  united  the  most 
various  knowledge  of  mankind  with  the  deepest  research  into  the 
secrets  of  Nature  and  the  elements  of  human  thought  ? 


Pansliangcr  House. — The  Story  of  Spencer  Cowper. 

Panshanger  is  a  remarkably  handsome,  large,  and  splendid  house, 
situated  on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  river  Meriman,  in  the  midst 
of  a  spacious  park  in  the  county  of  Hertford,  and  about  two  miles 
from  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  the  family  residence  of  Earl 
Cowper,  but  has  only  become  so  witliin  recent  years — Colne  Green, 
at  a  little  distance  to  the  south-west,  having  hitherto  been  the 
favourite  family  seat. 

Panshanger  was  erected  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
century,  but  was  pulled  down  in  1801  by  the  Earl  Cowper  of  that 
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date,  and  the  present  mansion  erected  near  its  site.  The  grounds 
are  laid  out  with  much  taste.  One  of  the  "Hons"  of  the  park  is  a 
huge  oak,  measuring  seventeen  feet  in  circumference  at  five  feet 
from  the  ground.     It  was  called  the  "  Great  Oak"  in  1709. 

The  collection  of  paintings  here  is  exceedingly  fine,  and  the 
difTerent  works  are  arranged  111  splendid  apartments  with  much 
taste.  '■  The  drawing-room,"  says  Waagcn,  "  is  one  of  thoss^  apart- 
ments which  not  only  give  pleasure  by  their  size  and  elegance,  but 
also  afford  the  most  elevated  gratification  to  the  mind  by  works  of 
art  of  the  noblest  kind.  This  splendid  apartment  receives  light 
from  three  skylights,  and  from  large  windows  at  one  of  the  ends  ; 
while  the  paintings  of  the  Italian  school  are  well  relieved  by  the 
crimson  silk  hangings.  I  cannot  refrain  from  praising  the  refined 
taste  of  the  English  for  thus  adorning  the  rooms  they  daily  occupy, 
by  which  means  they  enjoy  from  their  youth  upwards  the  silent  and 
slow,  but  sure  influences  of  works  of  art." 

There  are  two  invaluable  pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  by 
Raphael.  Of  the  Infant  Christ,  seated  on  his  mother's  lap,  by  Fra 
Bartolommeo,  Dr.  Waagen  says,  "  This  is  the  most  beautiful  picture 
that  I  am  acquainted  with  by  this  friend  of  Raphael." 

Three  or  four  portraits,  and  figure  paintings  of  Joseph  making 
himself  known  to  his  Brethren,  with  others  representing  in  the 
most  spirited  way  some  old  Italian  legend,  are  by  the  great  Andrea 
del  Sarto.  Of  the  portrait  of  the  artist  by  himself  the  conception 
is  extremely  animated  and  noble — the  tender  melancholy  wonder- 
fully attractive,  and  the  finely  drawn  head  very  softly  executed  in  a 
deep,  clear  s/timaio  treatment.  There  is  a  fine  picture  by  Titian, 
representing  three  children,  as  well  as  admirable  specimens  of 
Annibale  Caracci,  Guido  Rcni,  Gucrcino,  Carlo  Dolce,  and  other 
artists  of  the  later  Italian  schools  ;  and  examples  also  of  Poussin, 
Rembrandt,  Vandyke,  and  the  English  Wilson.  The  art  treasures 
of  this  noble  hall  have  lately  been  increased  in  number,  and  speci- 
mens are  now  to  be  seen  of  Pcrugino,  Correggio,  Paul  Veronese, 
Tcnicrs,  Rubens,  Caspar  Poussin,  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

The  family  of  Cowper  is  descended  from  John  Cowper,  Esq.,  of 
Strode,  in  Sussex,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  The  third  in 
descent  from  him  was  John  Cowper,  Esq.,  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  the 
city  of  London  in  1551,  and  alderman  of  Bridge  Ward.  His  son, 
William  Cowper,  Esq.,  of  Ratling  Court,  Kent,  was  created  a 
baronet  in  1642,  and  was  succeeded  by  hiG  grandson.  Sir  William 
Cowper,  M.P.  for  Hertford,  whose  eldest  son  and  successor,  Sii 
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William  Cowper,  achieved  a  splendid  reputation  as  a  Ia\v7er  of  the 
highest  ability.  His  advancement  was  rapid  and  his  political 
career  illustrious.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  in  1705,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  the  following  year  as 
Baron  Cowper,  of  Wingham,  Kent.  In  1706,  also,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  arrangement  of  the  treaty  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland.  In  1707  he  rose  to  be  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Lord 
Cowper  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  until  the  arrival  of 
George  I.  from  Hanover.  He  was  appointed  Lord  High  Steward 
of  Great  Britain  in  17 16,  for  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Viscount  Ford- 
wick  and  Earl  Cowper.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  resigned  the 
seals.  He  died  in  1723,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son 
William,  second  Earl  Cowper,  who  assumed  the  surname  Clavering 
before  that  of  Cowper,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  maternal 
uncle.  He  married  Henrietta,  daughter  and  eventually  sole  heiress 
of  Henry  de  Nassau  Auverquerque,  Earl  of  Grantham,  son  of  the 
famous  marshal,  and  the  sole  descendant  of  the  legitimized  children 
of  Maurice  of  Nassau.  The  second  earl  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
George  Nassau,  third  Earl  Cowper,  who  was  created  a  prince  in 
Germany  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  as  the  sole  remaining  repre- 
sentative of  the  princes  and  counts  of  Nassau  Auverquerque.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  George-Augustus,  fourth  earl  ;  but  he 
dying  unmarried,  the  honours  fell  to  his  brother  Peter-Leopold, 
fifth  earl.  The  fifth  carl  died  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  George  Augustus  Frederick,  sixth  earl ;  and  he  dying  in  1856, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  inheritor  of  the  honours  and 
estates  of  this  famous  house.  Sir  Francis-Thomas-dc  Grey  Cowper, 
K.G.,  seventh  earl.  He  is  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  as  heir-general  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossory,  eldest  son  of  James, 
first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  inherits  the  barony  of  Butler  in  the  English 
peerage,  and  that  of  Dingwall  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 

The  annals  of  this  family  are  not  wanting  in  those  incidents 
which  give  to  the  sober  page  of  history  the  colours  of  romance. 
William,  the  first  baronet,  and  who  owed  his  baronetcy  to 
Charles  I.,  was  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  royal  cause  in  storm  and 
sunshine,  in  good  and  evil  report.  He  suffered  for  his  fidelity  in 
being  subjected  by  the  republicans  to  a  long  and  severe  imprisor* 
ment.  His  fate  was  shared  by  his  eldest  son,  who,  however,  died 
in  confinement.     It  was  in  consequence  of  this  s,id  event  that  we 
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find  the  estates  passing  from  the  first  baronet  to  his  grandson.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  politics  of  the  family  underwent  a 
change ;  and  indeed  the  Cowpers  from  this  time  onward  may  be 
ranked  among  the  principal  Whig  houses.  William  Cowper,  mem- 
ber for  Hertford,  had  been  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a 
Free  Parliament,  although  his  father  had  suffered  death  by  im- 
prisonment for  the  King.  This  sudden  and  entire  change  of  poli- 
tics drew  upon  the  Cowpers  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  bitterness  of  party  hatred 
and  an  amount  of  obloquy  for  which  it  is  difficult,  in  these  more 
tolerant  days,  to  account.  During  the  closing  year  of  the  seven- 
teenth centur)',  after  the  session  was  over,  and  when  the  passions 
of  partizans  no  longer  found  vent  in  the  accustomed  place,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  opposing  parties  manifested  itself  throughout  tl  e 
country,  embittered  provincial  squabbles,  and  even  influenced  the 
decisions  of  circuit  judges. 

The  Cowpers,  perhaps,  suffered  more  from  the  deadly  malice  of 
political  opponents  than  any  other  family  of  this  period. 

Sir  William  Cowper,  tlie  M.P.  for  Hertford  already  mentioned, 
had  two  sons,  William,  his  successor,  who  raised  the  family  to  the 
summit  of  its  greatness,  and  Spencer  Cowper,  a  barrister,  and  the 
grandfather  of  that  excellent  poet  and  most  amiable  yet  most  un- 
happy of  men,  William  Cowper. 

By  a  strange  chain  of  unfortunate,  or,  accordingly  as  they  were 
viewed,  suspicious  circumstances,  Spencer  Cowper  became  impli- 
cated in  a  mysterious  death  which  occurred  in  the  town  which  his 
father  represented  in  Parliament — Hertford.  The  death  took  place 
on  the  night  on  which  the  barrister  arrived  in  the  town,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  assizes,  and  he  was  the  person  who  was  known  to 
have  been  last  in  the  company  of  the  deceased. 

No  sooner  was  suspicion  attached  to  the  name  of  Cowper  than 
the  Tory  party  of  the  town  rose  to  the  scent  and  exerted  their  ut- 
most endeavours,  their  ingenuity,  and  their  political  animosity  to 
run  their  game  to  death.  Spencer  Cowper's  elder  brother,  William, 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  representation  of  Hertford,  and  the 
family  had  considerable  influence  here.  But  among  the  electors 
there  was  a  strong,  active,  and  bitter  Tory  minority,  and  though 
Cowper  had  carried  his  seat  it  was  not  without  a  hard  fight  in  which 
blows,  that  could  not  readily  be  forgiven,  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  fierce  politicians.  An  opportunity  had  now  arisen  for 
crushing  the  influence  of  the  Whiggish  Cowpers  in  >Iertford  foi 
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ever.  A  cadet  of  the  family,  one  who  was  fast  rising  into  practice 
as  a  barrister  on  the  Home  Circuit,  was  to  take  his  place  at  the  bat 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  his  enemies  were  resolved  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  find  a  verdict  against  him.  It  seems  astounding 
that  gentlemen  should  have  been  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  in- 
crease iheir  "political  capital"  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  being, 
I  ut  it  is  simply  a  fact  undeniable  and  illustrated  by  many  a  story 
besides  the  following  one  : — 

Mr.  Spencer  Cowper,  a  barrister  and  a  married  man  (this  latter 
point  should  be  borne  in  mind),  set  out  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of 
1699  for  the  Home  Circuit  and  took  his  way  from  London  to  Hert- 
ford on  horseback.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  Quaker 
lady  and  her  only  daughter,  named  Stout,  who  stayed  in  Hertford, 
and  with  whom  he  had  on  several  occasions  when  visiting  the  town 
passed  the  night.  He  had  on  this  occasion  forwarded  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Stout,  announcing  his  intended  visit  to  Hertford  and  intimating 
his  intention  to  lodge  with  her  for  the  night.  On  reaching  the 
town,  he  alighted  at  an  inn  to  get  rid  of  the  marks  of  travel,  and  in 
the  meantime  sent  on  a  servant  with  his  horse  to  Mrs.  Stout's,  with 
the  message  that  he  himself  would  follow  in  time  for  dinner.  At  the 
appointed  hour  he  arrived  and  waited  till  four  o'clock,  when  he  left, 
after  having  arranged  to  come  back  in  the  evening  and  pass  the  night. 

Cowper  kept  his  promise  so  far.  He  returned,  supped  with  Mrs. 
Stout  and  her  daughter,  and  remained  conversing  with  them  till 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  orders  were  given  to  the  maid  in  his 
hearing,  and  without  any  remonstrance  or  interruption  on  his  part, 
to  prepare  his  bed.  This  was  done,  but  Mr.  Cowper  did  not  come 
up,  as  expected,  to  his  room.  The  maid,  after  waiting  and  wondering 
at  Mr.  Cowper's  delay,  was  surprised  to  hear  the  street-door  slam. 
Going  down  stairs  she  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  Miss  Stout 
as  well  as  Mr.  Cowper  gone.  At  once  she  communicated  with  Mrs. 
Stout,  who  had  retired  some  time  previously.  Her  surprise  was 
almost  unbounded,  yet  having  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Cowper 
she,  at  the  time,  felt  neither  alarm  nor  suspicion.  The  only  feature 
of  the  mysterious  case  that  seemed  perfectly  clear  to  her  was,  that 
her  daughter  must  have  gone  out  with  Mr.  Cowper  ;  for,  as  was  stated 
in  the  subsequent  trial,  "  the  nature  of  the  door  was  such,  that  il 
makes  a  great  noise  at  the  clapping  of  it,  so  that  any  particular  person 
in  the  house  may  be  sensible  of  another's  going  out."  And  the  dooi 
had  been  heard  to  slam  only  once. 

Neither  the  young  lady  nor  Mr.  Cowper  came  back  to  the  housQ 
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The  next  morning  the  dead  body  of  Miss  Stout  was  found  floating 
among  the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the  stream  called  the  Priory 
river.  The  neck  was  slightly  disfigured  with  swelling  and  black- 
ness, according  to  the  deposition  of  one  medical  witness.  Mr. 
Cowper  was  the  last  person  seen  in  her  company. 

These  circumstances,  the  simultaneous  or  supposed  simultaneous 
departure  of  the  young  couple  from  the  house,  and  the  body  being 
found  with  marks  that  might  indicate  violence,  rendered  the  position 
of  Mr.  Cowper,  in  relation  to  the  case,  very  suspicious  indeed.  On 
many  occasions  has  capital  punishment  been  inflicted  where  guilt 
did  not  seem  so  apparent. 

Yet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  there  were  many  points  de- 
manding attention  and  examination.  It  was  known,  and  was  prove(i 
in  court,  that  Miss  Stout  was  labouring  under  hypochondriasis,  if 
not  actual  insanity  ;  and  that  on  certain  occasions  she  had  confessed 
that  she  had  resolved  on  committing  suicide  to  put  an  end  to  her 
melancholy.  To  one  who  conjured  her  to  put  all  thoughts  of  self- 
destruction  out  of  her  mind  the  unhappy  girl  replied,  "  I  may  thank 
God  that  ever  I  saw  your  face,  otherwise  1  had  done  it ;  but  I  can- 
not promise  I  will  not  do  it."  It  is  thus  evident  that  for  some  time 
previously  Miss  Stout  had  been  contemplating  suicide  as  the  one 
cure  for  the  melancholy  that  oppressed  her. 

Mr.  Cowper  proved  his  innocence  of  the  murder  at  once  by  an 
alibi.  Mrs.  Stout's  servant  distinctly  stated  in  her  evidence  that  it 
was  a  quarter  to  eleven  or  less  when  the  door  slammed  ;  and  a 
dozen  respectable  witnesses  proved  that  he  was  in  the  Glove  and 
Dolphin  Inn  before  the  clock  struck  eleven — the  distance  between 
the  mill-stream  and  the  inn  being  at  least  half  an  hour's  walk. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Miss  Stout  was  hypochondriacal, 
if  not  actually  insane.  It  is  known,  further,  that  her  character  was 
not  above  reproach,  and  that  she  cherished  an  ungovernable  and 
unlawful  passion  for  Mr.  Cowper.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  writii\4 
letters  to  him  which  no  woman  under  the  control  of  her  judgment 
would  have  written.  These  letters  were  produced  in  court.  In 
consequence  of  these  letters  Mr.  William  Cowper,  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor,  persuaded  his  brother  not  to  stay  again  at  Mrs.  Stout's, 
but  to  take  private  lodgings.  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper  acceded  to  this 
advice,  and  only  went  to  Mrs.  Stout's  to  pay  over  some  money  he 
had  received  for  her,  and  to  excuse  himself  for  not  coming  there  to 
lodge  as  he  had  promised.  He  perceived  that  to  declare  this  in- 
tention would  give  rise  to  a  scene  on  the  young  lady's  part,  and 
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William  Cowper,  achieved  a  splendid  reputation  as  a  lawyer  of  the 
highest  ability.  His  advancement  was  rapid  and  his  political 
career  illustrious.  He  was  appointed  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal  in  1705,  and  elevated  to  the  peerage  in  the  following  year  as 
Baron  Cowper,  of  Wingham,  Kent.  In  1706,  also,  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  commissioners  for  the  arrangement  of  the  treaty  of  union 
between  England  and  Scotland.  In  1707  he  rose  to  be  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Lord 
Cowper  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords  Justices  until  the  arrival  of 
George  I.  from  Hanover.  He  was  appointed  Lord  High  Steward 
of  Great  Britain  in  1716,  for  the  trial  of  the  rebel  lords  ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  was  advanced  to  the  dignities  of  Viscount  Ford- 
wick  and  Earl  Cowper.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  he  resigned  the 
seals.  He  died  in  1723,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  son 
William,  second  Earl  Cowper,  who  assumed  the  surname  Clavering 
before  that  of  Cowper,  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  his  maternal 
uncle.  He  married  Henrietta,  daughter  and  eventually  sole  heiress 
of  Henry  de  Nassau  Auverquerque,  Earl  of  Grantham,  son  of  the 
famous  marshal,  and  the  sole  descendant  of  the  legitimized  children 
of  Maurice  of  Nassau.  The  second  earl  was  succeeded  by  his  san 
George  Nassau,  third  Earl  Cowper,  who  was  created  a  prince  in 
Germany  by  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  as  the  sole  remaining  repre- 
sentative of  the  princes  and  counts  of  Nassau  Auverquerque.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  George-Augustus,  fourth  earl  ;  but  he 
dying  unmarried,  the  honours  fell  to  his  brother  Peter-Leopold, 
fifth  earl.  The  fifth  carl  died  in  1837,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  George  Augustus  Frederick,  sixth  earl ;  and  he  dying  in  1856, 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  present  inheritor  of  the  honours  and 
estates  of  this  famous  house.  Sir  Francis-Thomas-de  Grey  Cowper, 
K.G.,  seventh  earl.  He  is  a  Prince  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
and  as  heir-general  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossory,  eldest  son  of  James, 
first  Duke  of  Ormonde,  inherits  the  barony  of  Butler  in  the  English 
peerage,  and  that  of  Dingwall  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland. 

The  annals  of  this  family  are  not  wanting  in  those  incidents 
which  give  to  the  sober  page  of  history  the  colours  of  romance. 
William,  the  first  baronet,  and  who  owed  his  baronetcy  to 
Charles  I.,  was  a  devoted  adherent  to  the  royal  cause  in  storm  and 
sunshine,  in  good  and  evil  report.  He  suffered  for  his  fidelity  in 
being  subjected  by  the  republicans  to  a  long  and  severe  imprisori' 
ment.  His  fate  was  shared  by  his  eldest  son,  who,  however,  died 
in  confinement.     It  was  in  consequence  of  this  sad  event  that  we 
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find  tlie  estates  passing  from  the  first  baronet  to  his  grandson.  At 
the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  pohtics  of  the  family  underwent  a 
change ;  and  indeed  the  Cowpers  from  this  time  onward  may  be 
ranked  among  the  principal  Whig  houses.  William  Cowper,  mem- 
ber for  Hertford,  had  been  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a 
Free  Parliament,  although  his  father  had  suffered  death  by  im- 
prisonment for  the  King.  This  sudden  and  entire  change  of  poli- 
tics drew  upon  the  Cowpers  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  and 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  a  bitterness  of  party  hatred 
and  an  amount  of  obloquy  for  which  it  is  difficult,  in  these  more 
tolerant  days,  to  account.  During  the  closing  year  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  after  the  session  was  over,  and  when  the  passions 
of  partizans  no  longer  found  vent  in  the  accustomed  place,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  opposing  parties  manifested  itself  throughout  tl  e 
country,  embittered  provincial  squabbles,  and  even  influenced  the 
decisions  of  circuit  judges. 

The  Cowpers,  perhaps,  suffered  more  from  the  deadly  malice  of 
political  opponents  than  any  other  family  of  this  period. 

Sir  William  Cowper,  the  M.P.  for  Hertford  already  mentioned, 
had  two  sons,  William,  his  successor,  who  raised  the  family  to  the 
summit  of  its  greatness,  and  Spencer  Cowper,  a  barrister,  and  the 
grandfather  of  that  excellent  poet  and  most  amiable  yet  most  un- 
happy of  men,  William  Cowper. 

By  a  strange  chain  of  unfortunate,  or,  accordingly  as  they  were 
viewed,  suspicious  circumstances,  Spencer  Cowper  became  impli- 
cated in  a  mysterious  death  which  occurred  in  the  town  which  his 
father  represented  in  Parliament — Hertford.  The  death  took  place 
on  the  night  on  which  the  barrister  arrived  in  the  town,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  assizes,  and  he  was  the  person  who  was  known  to 
have  been  last  in  the  company  of  the  deceased. 

No  sooner  was  suspicion  attached  to  the  name  of  Cowper  than 
the  Tory  party  of  the  town  rose  to  the  scent  and  exerted  their  ut- 
most endeavours,  their  ingenuity,  and  their  political  animosity  to 
run  their  game  to  death.  Spencer  Cowpcr's  elder  brother,  William, 
had  succeeded  his  father  in  the  representation  of  Hertford,  and  the 
family  had  considerable  influence  here.  But  among  the  electors 
there  was  a  strong,  active,  and  bitter  Tory  minority,  and  though 
Cowper  had  carried  his  seat  it  was  not  without  a  hard  fight  in  which 
blows,  that  could  not  readily  be  forgiven,  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  fierce  politicians.  An  opportunity  had  now  arisen  for 
crushing  the  influence  of  the  Whiggish  Cowpers  in  Hertford  foi 
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e\cr.  A  cadet  of  the  family,  one  who  was  fast  rising  into  practice 
as  a  barrister  on  the  Home  Circuit,  was  to  take  his  place  at  theba.T 
on  a  charge  of  murder,  and  his  enemies  were  resolved  to  leave  no 
means  untried  to  find  a  verdict  against  him.  It  seems  astounding 
that  gentlemen  should  have  been  not  only  willing  but  eager  to  in- 
crease their  "political  capital"  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  human  being, 
1  ut  it  is  simply  a  fact  undeniable  and  illustrated  by  many  a  story 
besides  the  following  one  : — 

Mr.  Spencer  Cowpcr,  a  barrister  and  a  married  man  (this  latter 
point  should  be  borne  in  mind),  set  out  at  the  Spring  Assizes  of 
1699  for  the  Home  Circuit  and  took  his  way  from  London  to  Hert- 
ford on  horseback.  He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  a  Quaker 
jady  and  her  only  daughter,  named  Stout,  who  stayed  in  Hertford, 
and  with  whom  he  had  on  several  occasions  when  visiting  the  town 
passed  the  night.  He  had  on  this  occasion  forwarded  a  letter  to 
Mrs.  Stout,  announcing  his  intended  visit  to  Hertford  and  intimating 
his  intention  to  lodge  with  her  for  the  night.  On  reaching  the 
town,  he  alighted  at  an  inn  to  get  rid  of  the  marks  of  travel,  and  in 
the  meantime  sent  on  a  servant  with  his  horse  to  Mrs.  Stout's,  with 
the  message  that  he  himself  would  follow  in  time  for  dinner.  At  the 
appointed  hour  he  arrived  and  waited  till  four  o'clock,  when  he  left, 
after  having  arranged  to  come  back  in  the  evening  and  pass  the  night. 

Cowper  kept  his  promise  so  far.  He  returned,  supped  with  Mrs. 
Stout  and  her  daughter,  and  remained  conversing  with  them  till 
about  eleven  o'clock,  when  orders  were  given  to  the  maid  in  his 
hearing,  and  without  any  remonstrance  or  interruption  on  his  part, 
to  prepare  his  bed.  This  was  done,  but  Mr.  Cowper  did  not  come 
up,  as  expected,  to  his  room.  The  maid,  after  waiting  and  wondering 
at  Mr.  Cowper's  delay,  was  surprised  to  hear  the  street-door  slam. 
Going  down  stairs  she  was  still  more  astonished  to  find  Miss  Stout 
as  well  as  Mr.  Cowpcr  gone.  At  once  she  communicated  with  Mrs. 
Stout,  who  had  retired  some  time  previously.  Her  surprise  was 
almost  unbounded,  yet  having  great  confidence  in  Mr.  Cowper 
she,  at  the  time,  felt  neither  alarm  nor  suspicion.  The  only  feature 
of  the  mysterious  case  that  seemed  perfectly  clear  to  her  was,  that 
her  daughter  must  have  gone  out  with  Mr.  Cowper  ;  for,  as  was  stated 
in  the  subsequent  trial,  "  the  nature  of  the  door  was  such,  that  it 
makes  a  great  noise  at  the  clapping  of  it,  so  that  any  particular  person 
in  the  house  may  be  sensible  of  another's  going  out."  And  the  dooi 
had  been  heard  to  slam  only  once. 

Neither  the  young  lady  nor  Mr.  Cowper  came  back  to  the  housQ 
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The  next  morning  the  dead  body  of  Miss  Stout  was  found  floating 
among  the  stakes  of  a  mill-dam  on  the  stream  called  the  Priory 
river.  The  neck  was  slightly  disfigured  with  swelling  and  black- 
ness, according  to  the  deposition  of  one  medical  witness.  Mr. 
Cowper  was  the  last  person  seen  in  her  company. 

These  circumstances,  the  simultaneous  or  supposed  simultaneous 
departure  of  the  young  couple  from  the  house,  and  the  body  being 
found  with  marks  that  might  indicate  violence,  rendered  the  position 
of  Mr.  Cowper,  in  relation  to  the  case,  very  suspicious  indeed.  On 
many  occasions  has  capital  punishment  been  inflicted  where  guilt 
did  not  seem  so  apparent. 

Yet,  on  the  other  side  of  the  question,  there  were  many  points  de- 
manding attention  and  examination.  It  was  known,  and  was  proveci 
in  court,  that  Miss  Stout  was  labouring  under  hypochondriasis,  ii 
not  actual  insanity  ;  and  that  on  certain  occasions  she  had  confessed 
that  she  had  resolved  on  committing  suicide  to  put  an  end  to  her 
melancholy.  To  one  who  conjured  her  to  put  all  thoughts  of  self- 
destruction  out  of  her  mind  the  unhappy  girl  replied,  "  I  may  thank 
God  that  ever  I  saw  your  face,  otherwise  I  had  done  it  ;  but  I  can- 
not promise  I  will  not  do  it."  It  is  thus  evident  that  for  some  time 
previously  Miss  Stout  had  been  contemplating  suicide  as  the  one 
cure  for  the  melancholy  that  oppressed  her. 

Mr.  Cowper  proved  his  innocence  of  the  murder  at  once  by  an 
alibi.  Mrs.  Stout's  servant  distinctly  stated  in  her  evidence  that  it 
was  a  quarter  to  eleven  or  less  when  the  door  slammed  ;  and  a 
dozen  respectable  witnesses  proved  that  he  was  in  the  Glove  and 
Dolphin  Inn  before  the  clock  struck  eleven — the  distance  between 
the  mill-stream  and  the  inn  being  at  least  half  an  hour's  walk. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Miss  Stout  was  hypochondriacal, 
if  not  actually  insane.  It  is  known,  further,  that  her  character  was 
not  above  reproach,  and  tliat  she  cherished  an  ungovernable  and 
unlawful  passion  for  Mr.  Cowper.  She  was  in  the  habit  of  writing 
letters  to  him  which  no  woman  under  the  control  of  her  judgment 
would  have  written.  These  letters  were  produced  in  court.  In 
consequence  of  these  letters  Mr.  William  Cowper,  the  future  Lord 
Chancellor,  persuaded  his  brother  not  to  stay  again  at  Mrs.  Stout's, 
but  to  take  private  lodgings.  Mr.  Spencer  Cowper  acceded  to  this 
advice,  and  only  went  to  Mrs.  Stout's  to  pay  over  some  money  he 
had  received  for  her,  and  to  excuse  himself  for  not  coming  there  to 
lodge  as  he  had  promised.  He  perceived  that  to  declare  this  iu- 
tention  would  give  rise  to  a  scene  on  the  young  lady's  part,  and 
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therefore,  when  the  order  was  given  to  the  servant  to  prepare  his 
bed,  he  offered  no  objection.  It  was  only  when  the  two  wer«  alone 
that  the  explanation  came.  Having  announced  his  resolution  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  intimacy  between  them,  and  then  having  de- 
parted, Cowper  left  the  girl  a  prey  to  her  passion  and  despair.  She 
crept  softly  to  the  door  some  little  time  after,  closed  it  gently  after 
her,  and  sought  in  a  suicide's  grave  the  peace  which  her  ill-regulated 
mind  and  the  constitutional  gloom  which  preyed  upon  her,  denied 
to  her  in  life.  It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  verdict  was  Not 
Guilty  and  that  Mr.  Cowper  was  discharged. 

The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  the  Quakers,  to  which  sect 
the  Stouts  belonged,  and  the  Tories,  who  were  only  too  eager  to 
spring  at  the  reputation  of  an  influential  Whig  family.  The  coali- 
tion between  the  Quakers  and  Tories  formed  an  opposition,  fired 
by  religious  bigotry  and  political  animosity,  which  might  have 
attained  its  aim  but  from  the  evident  innocence  of  Cowper.  The 
Tories  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  winning  two  seats  from  the  Whigs, 
and  the  whole  kingdom  was  divided  between  Stouts  and  Cowpers. 
The  malignity  and  unfairness  of  the  prosecution  seem  to  us  almost 
incredible ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Cowper  defended  himself  with 
admirable  ability  and  self-possession.  The  verdict  gave  general 
satisfaction,  but  even  then  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  did  not 
cease.  He  was  held  up  to  public  execration  in  a  succession  of 
libels.  But  the  public  did  him  justice,  and  his  advancement  in  his 
career  and  in  the  good  opinion  of  his  fellow-men  went  on  together. 
On  his  brother's  elevation  to  the  Woolsack,  Spencer  Cowper  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  representation  of  Beeralston,  and  sat  for  Truro. 
He  adhered  to  the  Whig  party  inflexibly,  and  was  a  frequent  and 
successful  speaker.  He  was  appointed  Attorney^eneral  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  on  the  accession  of  George  I.,  and  at  length  he 
took  his  seat,  with  general  applause,  on  the  judicial  bench,  and  there 
distinguished  himself  by  the  humanity  which  he  had  never  failed  to 
show  to  unhappy  men  who  stood,  as  he  himself  had  once  stood,  at 
the  bar. 
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Close  to  the  town  of  Watford,  and  distant  seventeen  miles  fronr 
London,  is  Cassiobury  House,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  a 
spacious  and  very  beautiful  building,  in  a  magnificent  and  well- 
wooded  park,  through  which  flows  the  river  Eade.  The  manor  is  sup- 
posed to  derive  its  name  from  Cassibelanus,  the  British  chief  of  the 
Cassii.  In  Doomsday  Survey  it  is  stated  that  "the  Abbot  of  St. 
Albans  holds  Caigson."  The  whole  of  the  land  in  the  parish  of 
Watford  seems  to  have  been  comprehended  in  the  manor  of  Cashio. 
The  abbot  continued  to  enjoy  this  among  his  other  demesnes  until 
the  Dissolution,  when  it  came  to  the  Crown.  In  the  37th  year  of 
his  reign,  Henry  conveyed  it  to  Richard  Morison,  Esq.,  a  learned 
and  accomplished  gentleman,  about  the  place  of  whose  birth  there 
is  much  uncertainty.  He  spent  several  years  at  Oxford,  where  he 
made  rapid  progress  in  philosophical  studies  and  in  the  classics. 
He  then  travelled  in  foreign  parts,  and  having  acquired  the  cha- 
racter of  a  learned  and  proficient  gentleman,  attracted  the  notice  of 
Henry,  who  knighted  him  and  employed  him  in  several  embassies 
to  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  and  other  princes  of  Germany — in 
which  expeditions  he  was  attended  by  no  less  a  personage  than 
Roger  Ascham.  Morison  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  under 
Edward  VI.,  and  that  prince  finding  the  scholar  full  of  zeal  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  appointed  him  one  of  the  reformers  of  the 
University  of  Oxford.  He  afterwards  resided  many  years  abroad 
>— during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  under  whom  his  emphatic  Pro- 
testantism was  not  appreciated — and  then  returning  to  his  native 
country,  he  began  to  build  a  mansion  at  Cassiobury. 

Of  the  distinctive  character  of  this  early  edifice  we  have  no  precise 
record,  but  we  may  conjecture  from  his  well-attested  taste  and  his 
wealth  that  his  mansion  was  both  large  and  handsome,  and  that 
being  built  before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  bcre  the 
ordinary  architectural  features  of  the  Tudor  style.  An  old  writer 
informs  us  that  Sir  Richard  commenced  "a  faire  and  large  house, 
situated  upon  a  dry  hill  not  far  from  a  pleasant  river,  in  a  faire 
park,  and  had  prepared  materials  for  the  finishing  thereof;  but 
before  the  same  could  be  half  built,  he  was  forced  to  fly  beyond  the 
seas.''  Again  he  found  himself  out  of  tune  with  the  times  as  far  as 
his  religious  opinions  went,  and  to  prevent  untoward  complications 
he  fled  from  England.     He  died  at  Strasbourg  in  1556. 
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The  building  of  the  "  faire  and  large  house,"  however,  was  carried 
on  and  completed  by  his  son,  Sir  Charles  Morison.     The  mansion 
remained  the  home  of  the  family  for  a  hundred  years,  and  it  was 
not  until  the  Capels,  subsequently  Earls  of  Essex,  became  owners 
of  Cassiobury  by  marriage  with  the  great-granddaughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Morison,  that  the  mansion  was  rebuilt.     The  first  Earl  of 
Essex  of  this  line  wholly  rebuilt  the  house  with  the  exception  of  the 
north-west  wing.     The  house  thus  rebuilt,  with  its  gardens,  &c., 
are  thus  described  by  that  prince  of  diarists,  Evelyn,  who,  writing 
on  the  i6th  April,  1680,  says  : — "On  the  earnest  invitation  of  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  I  went  with  him  to  his  house  at  Cassioberie,  in  Har^,* 
fordshire.     It  was  Sunday,  but  going  early  from  his  house  in  the 
square  of  St.  James's,  we  arrived  by  ten  o'clock  :  this  we  thought  tco 
late  to  go  to  church,  and  we  had  prayers  in  his  chapcll.    The  house 
is  new,  a  plain  fabric,  built  by  my  friend  Mr.  Hugh  May.     There 
are   diverse   faire   and  good   roomcs,   and    excellent    carving   by 
Gibbons,  especially  ye  chimney-piece  of  ye  library.     There  is  in 
the  porch  or  entrance  a  painting  by  Verrio,  of  'Apollo  and  the 
Liberal  Arts.'     One  room  parquctted  with  yew,  which  I  liked  well. 
Some  of  the  chimney  mantles  are  of  Irish  marble,  brought  by  my 
lord  from  Ireland,  when  he  was  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  not  much 
inferior  to  Italian.   The  lympanum,  or  gable  at  the  front,  is  a  basso- 
relievo  of  Diana  hunting,  cut  in  Portland  stone  handsomely  enough. 
I  did  not  approve  of  the  middle  dores  being  round,  but  when  the 
hall  is  finished  as  designed,  it  being  an  oval  with  a  cupola,  together 
with  the  other  wing,  it  will  be  a  very  noble  palace.     The  library  is 
large  and  very  nobly  furnished,  and  all  the  books  are  richly  bound 
and  gilded  ;  but  there  are  no  MSS.  except  the  Parliament  rolls  and 
journals,  the  trr.nscribing  and  binding  of  which  cost  him,  as  he 
assured  me,  500/.     No  man  has  been  more  industrious  than  this 
noble  lord  in  planting  about  his  scat,  adorned  with  walks,  ponds, 
and  other  rural  elegancies  ;  but  the  soilc  is  stonic,  churlish,  and 
uneven,  nor  is  the  water  ncere  enough  to  the  house,  though  a  very 
swift  and  cleare  streame  runs  within  a  fliglit-shot  from  it  in  the 
valley,  which  may  be  fitly  called  Coldbrook,  it  being  indeed  ex- 
cessive cold,  yet  producing  faire  troutes,     'Tis  pity  the  house  was 
not  situated  to  more  advantage,  but  it  seems  it  was  built  Just  where 
'Jie  old  one  was,  which,  I  believe,  he  onllcy  meant  to  repaire  ;  this 
.eads  men  into  irremediable  errors,  and  saves  but  a  little.     The 
land  about  it  is  exceedingly  addicted  to  wood,  but  the  coldnesse  of 
the  place  hinders  the  growth.     Black  cherry-trees  prosper  even  to 
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•onsidcrable  timber,  some  being  80  foot  long ;  they  make  alsoe 
very  handsome  avenues.  There  is  a  pretty  oval  at  the  end  of  a 
faire  walke,  set  about  with  treble  rows  of  Spanish  chesnut  trees. 
The  gardens  are  very  rare,  and  cannot  be  otherwise,  having  so 
skilful  an  artist  to  govern  them  as  Mr.  Cooke,  who  is,  as  to  ye 
mechanic  part,  not  ignorant  in  mathematics,  and  portends  to 
astrologie.    There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  the  choicest  fruit."     ' 

This  mansion,  as  described  by  Evelyn,  remained  in  the  main 
unaltered  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  In  the  year  1800  it  was 
pulled  down  by  George,  fifth  Earl  of  Essex,  and  the  present  building 
erected  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  James  Wyatt. 

We  have  seen  from  the  brief  description  of  an  early  chroniclet 
what  manner  of  building  was  originally  erected  in  Cassiobur) 
Manor  by  Sir  Richard  Morison  its  first  secular  proprietor,  and  we 
have  the  minute,  critical,  and  altogether  admirable  description  of 
the  mansion  which  succeeded  it  by  Evelyn,  We  now  proceed  to 
notice  the  house  as  it  at  present  exists. 

Cassiobury  House,  commenced  in  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  is  in  the  peculiar  style  of  Wyatt's  works,  of  which  Fonthill 
Abbey  and  parts  of  Windsor  are  other  examples.  The  general 
plan  is  square,  with  a  courtyard  or  quadrangle  in  the  middle.  The 
entrance  is  to  the  west ;  on  the  side  of  the  sunny  south  are  the 
principal  rooms  ;  the  private  or  family  apartments  are  to  the  east ; 
while  the  kitchen,  servants'  offices,  &c.  are  to  the  north.  The 
entrance  doorway  is  screened  by  a  porch,  and  to  the  east  of  it  is  the 
great  cloister,  with  five  windows  with  stained  glass,  and  containing 
pictures,  mostly  family  portraits.  The  saloon  between  tlic  dining 
and  drawing  rooms  branches  off  from  the  cloisters.  Its  ceiling  is 
adorned  with  the  painting  Evelyn  mentions  as  belonging  to  the  hall 
of  the  old  mansion,  and  as  having  been  the  work  of  Vcrrio ;  the 
subject  being  composed  chiefly  of  allegorical  figures — Painting, 
Sculpture,  Music,  and  War.  In  this  apartment  are  two  cabinett 
containing  numerous  miniatures  painted  by  the  Countess  of  Essex 
The  dining-room,  a  noble  apartment  with  wainscoted  walls,  con- 
tains among  other  pictures,  the  "  Cat's  Paw "  by  Landsecr,  and 
the  "  Highlander's  House "  by  Wilkie,  together  with  numerous 
family  and  other  portraits  by  Vandyke,  Hoppner,  and  others.  The 
grand  drawing-room,  a  nost  luxurious  apartment,  evincing  the 
utmost  elegance  and  refinement  of  taste,  contains  a  number  of  the 
choicest  cabinets,  &c.,  and  is  adorned  with  raie  and  beautiful 
examples  of  the  great  English  masters  in  Art — Turner,  Calcott, 
**  M 
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Collins,  &c.  The  library  extends  over  four  roonis,  named  respec- 
ilvely  the  great  library,  the  inner  library,  the  dramatists'  library,  and 
the  small  library,  and  embraces  collections  of  rare  and  valuable 
books  in  every  branch  of  literature.  In  the  rooms  of  the  library 
the  fine  collection  of  the  family  portraits  may  be  studied  with 
advantage.  Here,  too,  arc  still  to  be  seen  the  matchless  wood 
carvings  of  Gibbons,  referred  to  by  Evelyn,  adorning  the  former 
mansion.  There  are  in  the  library  also  a  few  relics  that  will  be 
regarded,  at  least,  with  curiosity.  They  consist  of  the  handker- 
chief which  was  applied  by  Lord  Coningsby  to  the  shoulder  of 
William  111.,  when  he  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and 
which  still  bears  a  stain  as  of  blood  ;  a  piece  of  the  velvet  pall  which 
covered  the  tomb  of  Charles  I.  at  Windsor,  when  it  was  opened  in 
1813,  and  a  fragment  of  the  garter  which  the  King  wore  at  his 
execution.  It  is  needless,  after  describing  the  principal  rooms,  to 
notice  those  apartments  which  have  fewer  pretensions  to  splendour. 
We  may  only  add  that  the  family  portraits  are  very  numerous,  and 
embrace  examples  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Sir  Peter  Lely,  as 
well  as  the  artists  already  named.  There  are  also,  scattered 
throughout  the  different  rooms,  excellent  specimens  of  Rembrandt, 
Cuyp,  Teniers,  &c. 

Cassiobury  Park  has  an  area  of  about  seven  hundred  acres,  and 
is  divided  by  the  river  Eade  into  the  "Home  Park,"  and  the 
■'  Upper  Park."  These  are  well  wooded  with  majestic  trees,  the 
growth  of  centuries,  conspicuous  among  them,  besides  the  beech, 
oak,  and  elm  plantations,  being  the  enormous  firs,  resembling  the 
giant  trees  of  Norway.  Several  of  the  beeches  cover  an  area  of 
(50  feet.  The  gardens  of  this  ancient  manor  have  been  celebrated 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 

Among  the  successive  owners  of  Cassiobury  several  have  been 
placed  in  conspicuous  positions  by  the  rush  of  the  events  of  the 
country's  history,  and  dependant  mainly  on  the  troubles  caused  by 
the  Revolution.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  great- 
grand-daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Morison  (we  retain  the  spelling  of 
the  name  given  in  Clutterbuck's  excellent  and  sumptuous  "  History 
of  the  county  of  Hertford")  married  Arthur  Capel  and,  being  an 
only  child,  carried  the  Morison  estates  with  her  into  the  Capel 
family. 

The  House  of  Capel  is  illustrious  at  once  for  its  antiquity,  and 
for  the  genius  and  the  heroic  qualities  of  many  of  its  members.  It 
appears  to  have  sprung  originally  from  Capel's  Moan,  near  Stoko 
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Neyland  in  Suffolk.      Here  in  1261  lived  Sir  Richard  Capel,  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland.    John  de  Capel  was  chaplain  to  Lionel,  Duke 
\ii  Clarence,  son  of  Edward  II L,  who  in    1368  left  his  spiritual 
adviser  "  a  girdle  of  gold,  to  make  a  chalice  in  memory  of  my 
soul."     The  faculties  of  the  Capels  seem  to  have  been  various. 
Another  John  Capel  became  a  draper  and  citizen  of  London,  and 
rose  to  be  successively  alderman,  sheriff,  represcnlative  of  the  city 
in  Parliament,  and  Lord  Mayor.   This  member  of  the  family,  whose 
prosperity  was  surpassed  only  by  that  of  the  renowned  Whittington, 
himself  a  brother  merchant,  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  from 
the  hand  of  Henry  VII.     Civic  honours  were  heaped  upon  him. 
He  was  re  elected  Lord  Mayor,  and  represented  the  city  in  several 
Parliaments.    Dying  in  15 15,  he  was  buried  in  a  chapel  founded  by 
himself,  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  neai 
the  Royal  Exchange.     His  name  is  commemorated  in  Capel  Court. 
His  grandson.  Sir  Henry  Capel,  married  Anne,  granddaughter  of 
the  Duchess  of  Essex,  sister  of  King  Edward  IV.    Arthur  Capel, 
perhaps  the  most  famous  member  of  this  family,  was  born  about 
the  year  1614.     He  was  brought  up  under  the  tuition  of  his  grand- 
father. Sir  Arthur  Capel,  Knight.     In  the  troubled  times,  when  the 
Revolution  was  growing  to  a   head,  he   espoused  the  cause  of 
Charles  I.,  and  was  one  of  the  most  devoted,  zealous,  and  most 
highly  esteemed  of  the  royalist  nobles.  It  is  of  him  that  Charles  I. 
writes  to  his  Queen  : — "  There  is  one  that  doth  not  yet  pretend, 
that  deserves  as  well  as  any  ;  I  mean  Capel ;  therefore  I  desire 
thy  assistance  to  find  out  something  for  him  before  he  ask."    He 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Capel,  of  Hadham. 
He  was  appointed  Lieutenant-General  of  Shropshire,  Cheshire, 
and  North  Wales  in  1643,  ^"d  he  soon  brought  his  district  into  an 
association  and  raised  a  body  of  horse  and  foot.     In  the  same  year 
he  was  named  by  the  King  one  of  the  Council  to  attend  the  person 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  after  frustrating  a  design  formed  to 
seize  the  prince  he  was  instrumental  in  finding  him  a  secure  re- 
treat in  Pendennis  Castle,  and  afterwards  in  Scilly  Island,  whence 
he  sailed  with  him  to  Jersey  in  164.6.     In  the  meantime  the  House 
of  Commons  voted  that  his  estate  should  be  sold.     Soon  after  he 
arrived  in  England,  and,  entering  into  terms  with  the  Republicans, 
was  allowed  to  retire  to  his  Manor  of  Hadham,  where  he  sought 
repose  from  the  distractions  of  those  troublous  times  in  the  affec- 
tion of  his  family  and  the  intercourse  of  his  friends.     Impatient 
and  restless,  however,  about  the  welfare  of  the  King,  he  waited 
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upon  him  at  Hampton  Court,  and  there  Charles  informed  him  of 
the  overtures  which  the  Scots  had  made,  and  of  their  design  of 
entering  England  with  a  powerful  army  for  the  purpose  of  liberating 
him  and  restoring  him  to  the  throne.  Capel  now  acted  up  to  the 
instructions  he  had  received  in  watching  for  the  coming  oppor- 
tunity, and  in  raising  men  to  join  the  expected  movement.  In  con- 
junction with  the  Earl  of  Norwich  and  Sir  Charles  Lucas  in  Essex, 
he  raised  a  force  of  4000  men  and  fortified  Colchester,  where  they 
were  closely  besieged  by  Fairfax,  to  whom  after  a  gallant  resistance 
they  surrendered  on  the  condition  of  receiving  quarter.  Fairfax, 
however,  in  violation  of  all  the  rules  of  honourable  warfare,  caused 
Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle  to  be  shot  in  cold  blood 
under  the  walls  of  the  castle  they  had  so  manfully  defended.  At 
their  execution  the  Parliamentary  general  turned  to  Lord  Capel, 
who  was  expecting  every  moment  to  suffer  the  same  fate,  and  said, 
in  excuse  of  this  bloody  proceeding,  that,  "  having  done  what  mili- 
tary duty  required,  the  lives  of  the  rest  were  safe,  and  that  they 
should  be  well  treated,  and  disposed  of  as  the  Parliament  should 
direct."  To  which,  this  patriotic  nobleman,  with  the  true  undaunted 
spirit  of  a  Roman,  replied  that  "  they  should  do  well  to  finish  their 
work,  and  execute  the  same  rigour  to  the  rest."  This  saying  of 
Capel's  was  the  cause  of  an  altercation  between  him  and  Ireton, 
which  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  the  severity  of  the  sentence 
afterwards  passed  on  the  Royalist  Lord.  From  Colchester  he  was 
sent,  a  prisoner,  to  Windsor,  and  afterwards  to  the  Tower.  His  cou- 
rage and  ingenuity  enabled  him  to  break  from  his  prison  ;  but  a  strict 
search  being  made  for  him,  and  100/.  being  offered  for  his  capture,  he 
was  discovered  and  taken  in  Lambeth,  and  again  placed  inthe  Tower. 
About  his  ultimate  fate  the  court  seemed  to  hesitate.  They  could  not 
accuse  him  of  treason — he  had  chosen  his  side,  and  had  remained 
loyal  to  it,  in  the  face  of  the  utmost  danger  and  at  the  risk  of  death. 
His  lady  petitioned  Parliament  on  his  behalf,  and  over  this  petition 
there  was  a  long  debate.  But  his  enemies  were  numerous  and  un- 
forgiving. It  was  resolved  that  he  should  not  be  reprieved.  He 
was  condemned  to  be  beheaded,  6th  March,  1648,  after  having  been 
on  examination  before  the  court  five  times,  A  short  time  before  he 
went  to  the  scaffold  he  told  Dr.  Morley,  who  attended  him,  that 
"if  he  thought  there  were  nothing  of  vain  ostentation  in  it,  he 
would  give  orders  that  his  heart  should  be  taken  out  of  his  body 
and  kept  in  a  silver  box  until  his  Majesty  came  home  (as  he  doubted 
not  but  he  would),  and  then  that  it  might  be  presented  to  him  with 
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^is  humble  desire,  that  where  the  King,  his  father,  was  interred  it 
might  be  buried  at  his  feet,  in  testimony  of  the  zeal  he  had  for  his 
service,  and  the  affection  he  had  for  his  person,  while  he  lived." 
Being  brought  to  the  scaffold  he  mounted  it  with  a  firm  step,  and 
laying  his  head  on  the  block  met  death  with  the  greatest  resolution. 
"  In  his  life,"  says  Fuller,  "he  wrote  a  book  of  meditation,  pub- 
lished since  his  death,  wherein  much  judicious  piety  may  be  dis- 
covered. His  mortified  mind  was  familiar  with  afflictions,  which 
made  him  to  appear  with  such  Christian  resolution  on  the  scaffold, 
where  he  seemed  rather  to  fright  death  than  to  be  frighted  with  it. 
Hence  one  not  unhappily  alluding  to  his  arms  (a  Lion  Rampant  in 
a  field  Gules  betwixt  three  Crosses),  thus  expresseth  himself : — 

'  Thus,  lion-like,  Capel  undaunted  stood. 
Beset  with  crosses  in  a  Field  of  Blood.'  " 

This  was  the  Capel  who  married  Elizabeth  Morison,  and  so 
became  possessed  of  Cassiobury  and  the  other  rich  estates  which 
had  been  acquired  by  the  merits  and  services  (if  the  founder  of  the 
Morison  family.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Arthur,  second 
Baron  Capel,  who  was  created  Earl  of  Essex  in  1661.  On  a  charge 
Df  being  concerned  in  the  "  Rye  House  Plot "  he  was  apprehended 
at  Cassiobury  and  thrown  into  the  Tower,  where  it  is  believed  he 
was  foully  murdered — having  been  found  dead  in  his  cell  with  his 
Ihroat  cut. 

The  estates  are  now  in  the  possession  of  Arthur  Algernon  Capel, 
sixth  Earl  of  Essex. 
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Dunwich  Swallowed  up  by  the  Sea. 

Dunwich,  in  ancient  times  a  city  with  six  or  eight  churches,  but 
now  a  mere  village,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Southwold,  stands  upon 
elevated  ground  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  washed  by  the  German  Ocean 
It  was  once  an  important,  opulent,  and  commercial  city ;  but  unlike 
the  ruined  cities  whose  fragments  attest  their  former  grandeur,  Dun- 
wich is  wasted,  desolated,  and  void.  Its  palaces  and  temples  are  no 
more,  and  its  environs  present  an  aspect  lonely,  stern,  and  wild.  From 
the  discovery  of  Roman  coins  here,  it  has  been  set  down  as  a  Roman 
station.  With  respect  to  its  ecclesiastical  history,  we  learn  that  Felix, 
the  Burgundian  Bishop,  whom  Sigebert,  King  of  the  East  Angles, 
brought  here  to  reconvert  his  subjects  to  Christianity,  fixed  his  episcopa\ 
see  at  Dunwich  in  the  year  636.  The  see  was,  however,  divided,  ana 
Dunwich  had  the  Suffolk  portion  only.  In  Domesday  Book,  Dunwich 
was  valued  as  paying  50/.  a  year  to  the  King,  and  60.000  herrings.  In 
King  Stephen's  time  the  ships  at  Orford  paid  toll  to  Dunwich,  which, 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  is  said  to  have  been  stored  with  riches  of  all 
sorts.  King  John  granted  it  a  charter,  and  the  wrecks  at  sea ;  and  to 
the  burgesses  the  liberty  of  manying  their  sons  and  daughtci-s  as  they 
would.  Here  were  certainly  six  if  not  eight  parish  churches,  besides 
three  chantries,  the  Temple  Church,  which,  probably,  belonged  to  the 
Templars,  and  afterwards  to  the  Hospitallers ;  two  houses  of  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  friars,  each  with  churches.  The  Franciscan  walls 
remain  within  an  inclosure  of  seven  acres,  with  the  arches  of  two 
entrance-gates,  the  group  of  ruins  covered  with  ivy. 

The  city  being  seated  upon  a  hill  of  loam  and  loose  sand,  on  a  coast 
destitute  of  rock,  the  buildings  successively  yielded  to  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  sea.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  made  so  great  a  breach 
that  the  King  wrote  to  the  Barons  of  Suffolk  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in 
stopping  the  destniction.  The  church  of  St.  Felix  and  the  cell  of 
monks  were  lost  very  early,  and  before  the  23rd  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.,  upwards  of  400  houses,  with  certain  shops  and  wind- 
mills, were  devoured  by  the  sea.    St.  Leonard's  church  was  next  over- 
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thrown  ;  and  in  the  14th  century,  St.  Martin's  and  St.  Nicholas  were 
also  destroyed  by  the  waves.  In  the  i6th  century  two  chapels  were 
overthrown ,  with  two  gates,  and  not  one  quarter  of  the  town  was  left 
standing.  In  1677  the  sea  reached  the  market-place.  In  1702  St. 
Peter's  church  was  divested  of  its  lead,  timber,  bells,  &c.,  and  the  walls 
tumbled  over  the  cliffs  as  the  waves  undermined  them.  In  181 6  the 
encroachment  was  still  proceeding,  when  the  borough  consisted  of  only 
forty-two  houses,  and  half  a  church.  The  place  was  wholly  disfran- 
chised by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832. 


St.  Edmund  King  and  Martyr :  a  Sufiolk  Legend. 

In  the  ninth  century  the  Danes  had  acquired  considerable  skill  in  the 
art  of  war,  and  during  their  invasion  of  England,  in  the  year  870,  tlicy 
displayed  more  than  their  usual  ferocity.  Lincolnshire  was  attacked  by 
them  ;  and  here,  according  to  the  tiaditions  of  the  country,  they  \\cre 
resisted  with  more  conduct  and  valour  than  in  other  parts  of  England. 
Three  Danish  Kings  were  slain  in  one  battle.  But  fresh  reinforcements 
of  the  invaders  more  than  supplied  the  loss;  and  five  kings  and  the  like 
number  of  Jarls  or  Earls,  poured  their  barbarian  hordes  into  the 
country.  Great  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  were  slain ;  and  the  monas- 
teries of  Croyland,  Medhamstede  (afterwards  Peterborough),  Marney, 
Ramsey,  and  Ely,  were  laid  in  ruins.  Their  attacks  had  a  settled  plan 
of  strategy  and  operation,  which  was  to  post  their  forces  across  the 
island,  and  also  to  occupy  the  best  stations  on  the  scacoast;  thence  they 
now  attacked  East  Anglia.  At  this  period  the  East  Angles  were 
governed  by  Edmund,  a  King  of  singular  virtue  and  piety,  and 
who  defended  his  people  with  great  bravery.  But  the  King  was  over- 
powered by  numbers,  defeated,  and  made  captive.  It  is  said  that  this 
event  took  place  at  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  on  the  banks  of  the  Waveney,  not 
far  from  Eye.  The  catastrophe  is  picturesquely  related  by  Sir  Francis 
Palgrave,  in  his  charming  Anglo-Saxon  History.  "Being  hotly  pur- 
sued by  his  foes,  the  King  fled  to  Hoxne,  and  attempted  to  conceal 
himself  by  crouching  beneath  a  bridge,  now  called  GoUbridge.  The 
glittering  of  his  golden  spurs  discovered  him  to  a  newly-married  couple, 
who  were  returning  home  by  moonlight,  and  they  betrayed  him  to  the 
Danes.  Edmund,  as  he  was  dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  pronounced 
a  malediction  upon  all  who  should  afterwards  pass  this  bridge  on  their 
way  to  be  married ;  and  so  much  regard  is  paid  to  this  tradition  by  the 
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good  folks  of  Hoxne,  that  now,  (1831,)  or  at  least  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  no  bride  or  bridegroom  would  venture  along  the  forbidden 
path.  A  particular  account  of  Edmund's  death  was  given  by  his 
sword-bearer,  who,  having  attained  a  very  advanced  age,  was  wont  to 
repeat  the  sad  story  at  the  court  of  Athelstane.  Edmund  was  fettered 
and  manacled,  and  treated  with  every  species  of  cruelty  and  indignity. 
The  Danes  offered  him  his  life  on  condition  that  he  denied  his  faith ; 
but,  firmly  refusing,  he  was  first  cruelly  scourged,  then  pierced  with 
arrows,  which  were  also  shot  at  him  as  a  mark :  he  continued  steadfast 
amidst  his  sufferings,  until  his  head  was  struck  off  by  Inguair  and  Ubba, 
and  the  head  waS  thrown  into  a  thicket. 

Hence  Edmund  was  reverenced  as  a  saint  and  martyr,  and  is  still 
retained  in  the  Church  Calendar.  The  ancient  service  contains  the 
following  legend  of  the  discovery  of  his  remains.  A  party  of  his  friends 
having  ventured  in  search  of  them,  "  they  went  seeking  all  together, 
and  constantly  calling,  as  is  the  wont  of  those  who  oft  go  into  woods, 
•Where  art  thou,  comrade?'  and  to  them  answered  the  head,  'Here, 
here,  here.'  They  all  were  answered  as  often  as  any  of  them  called, 
until  they  all  came  through  the  wood  calling  to  it.  There  lay  the  grey 
wolf  that  guarded  the  head,  and  with  his  two  feet  had  the  head  em- 
braced, greedy  and  hungry,  and  for  God  durst  not  taste  the  head,  and 
held  it  against  wild  beasts.  Then  were  they  astonished  at  the  wo!f  s 
guardianship,  and  carried  the  holy  head  with  them,  thanking  the 
Almighty  for  all  His  wonders.  But  the  wolf  followed  forth  with  the 
head  until  they  came  to  the  town,  as  if  he  were  tame,  and  after  that 
turned  into  the  woods  again."  The  remains  were  removed  to  a  town 
originally  called  Badrichesworth,  and  there  interred,  the  place  being  ir 
oonsequence  called  Bury  St.  Edmund's  —  a  monastery  having  been 
founded  there  to  his  honour  by  King  Canute.  "  Of  this  building, 
once  the  most  sumptuous  in  England,  only  a  few  fragments  remain ;  but 
tlie  name  of  Edmund,  transmitted  from  generation  to  generation  in  the 
families  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  attests  the  respect  anciently  rendered 
in  East  Anglia  to  the  martyred  Sovereign." 


Sacking  of  the  Monastery  of  St.  Edmund,  Bury. 

The  final  disasters  of  his  reign  were  thickly  gathering  about  thte 
^ing,  Edward  H.  The  whole  kingdom  was  in  confusion;  and  whilst 
the  Queen  and  nobles  were  in  arms  against  the  king,  the  burgesses  and 
populace  exhibited  in  the  most  lawless  manner  their  dislike  of  some  of 
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the  principal  ecclesiastical  corporations.  The  monasteries  of  St.  Albans, 
Abingdon,  and  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  suffered  greatly. 

Queen  Isabella,  in  1326,  landed  in  Essex  on  the  24th  of  September, 
with  her  son  Prince  Edward.  She  came  to  Bury  St.  Edmunds  on 
Michaelmas  day,  and  thence  set  out  on  that  expedition  against  the 
King  which,  within  four  months,  deprived  him  of  his  crown.  His  son, 
Edward  III.,  was  declared  King  on  the  20th  January,  1327.  Eight 
days  before  this,  on  the  1 2th  of  J  anuary,  the  discontented  burgesses  of 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  assembled  at  the  Guildhall,  and  determined  on  ex- 
torting from  the  monastery  some  change  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  town  and  the  property  of  the  convent,  which  they  had 
long  wished  to  obtain. 

The  very  next  day  they  took  forcible  possession  of  the  monastery, 
committing  vast  destruction  in  it  on  that  and  the  two  following  days. 
They  continued  in  possession  no  less  than  ten  months,  keeping  the 
monks  in  constant  terror  by  frequent  ravages ;  but  the  chief  ravages 
after  the  first  three  days  were  early  in  February,  when  they  imprisoned 
the  Abbot ;  in  May,  when  the  secular  clergy  were  conspicuously  leading 
the  rioters;  and  in  October,  when  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
monastery  seemed  resolved  upon,  and  for  several  days  it  was  given  up 
to  the  flames,  the  people  carrying  off  the  lead  from  the  roof  as  it  fell 
down  molten  into  the  gutters,  and  using  tortoises  and  other  appliances 
to  ascend  to  the  top,  to  remove  this  valuable  material.  At  length, 
the  presence  of  the  sheriff  put  a  period  to  the  destruction,  which  had 
been  so  complete  that  they  found  no  shelter  for  their  horses  except  in 
the  parlour  of  the  monks.  The  King's  judges  soon  arrived,  and  made 
such  short  work  of  their  business  that  on  the  14th  of  December  nine- 
teen of  the  riotei-s  were  hanged.  For  several  years  the  convent  was 
engaged  in  lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  of  which  very  full 
particulars  are  prcsei-vcd,  till  finally  they  got  a  verdict  against  the 
townspeople  for  140,000/. ;  wliich  proved  so  ruinous  to  them  that  the 
King  himself  arranged  with  the  convent  to  remit  it  altogether. 

In  the  narrative  of  the  first  attack  on  the  monastery,  the  progress  of 
the  spoliators  is  very  clearly  described.  In  the  ravages  the  mob  were 
split  into  so  many  gangs,  all  operating  at  once,  and  the  destruction 
became  general.  In  the  first  attack  the  rioters,  about  three  thousand 
in  number,  having  first  broken  the  great  gates  and  effected  an  entrance, 
destroyed  the  doors  and  part  of  the  sub-ceilary,  drew  out  the  spigots 
from  the  casks,  and  let  the  beer  run  out  to  the  ground.  Thence  entering 
the  cloister,  they  broke  the  lockers,  carrols,  and  closets  in  it,  and  carried 
off  the  books  and  mumments.    Afterwards  they  entered  the  chamber  of 
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the  prior,  took  thence  vessels  of  silver  and  jewels,  and  broke  the 
chests  and  closets  of  the  sacristan,  which  they  emptied  of  their  valuable 
contents  and  muniments,  and  consumed  his  wine.  Thence  they  visited 
the  infirmary  and  chamberlain's  department,  carrying  off  everything  of 
value,  and  greatly  disturbing  the  infirm  monks.  Next  they  broke  into 
the  treasuiy  of  the  church,  and  spoiled  it  of  a  vast  amount  of  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  money,  jewels,  charters,  and  muniments.  At  a  second 
visit  to  the  vestry  they  carried  off  a  quantity  of  the  richest  tunics,  copes, 
chasubles,  and  dalmatics ;  thuribles,  festival  or  processional  crosses, 
golden  chalices  and  cups,  and  even  took  the  "  Corpus  Dei "  in  its 
golden  cup  from  the  altar  of  the  church.  They  also  plundered  the 
refectory.  During  the  summer  they  took  away  all  the  arras  from  the 
wardrobe  of  the  Abbot,  canied  away  in  the  Abbot's  carts  the  victuals 
of  the  convent,  broke  the  conduit,  and  cut  off  the  water-supply, 
took  down  the  church  doors,  and  destroyed  the  glass  windows  of  the 
church. 

For  the  last  attack,  on  Sunday  the  1 8th  of  October,  they  entered  the 
presbytery  of  the  church  after  vespers,  but  were  driven  out  by  the 
monks.  They  then  rang  the  bell  in  the  Tolhouse  of  the  town,  and  the 
fire-bell  in  St.  James's  tower,  and  so  collecting  an  immense  multitude, 
they  burnt  the  great  gates  of  the  Abbey,  with  the  chamber  of  the 
janitor  and  master  of  the  horse,  the  common  stable,  the  chambers  of  the 
cellarer  and  sub-cellarer,  of  the  seneschal  and  his  clerk,  the  brewery, 
cattle-shed,  piggery,  mill,  bakery,  hay-house,  bakery  of  the  Abbot; 
Priory  stable,  with  its  gates  and  all  the  appendages  ;  the  great  hall,  with 
the  kitchen,  and  with  the  chamber  of  the  master  of  the  guests,  and  the 
chapel  of  St.  Lawrence  ;  the  whole  department  of  the  chamberlain  and 
8ub-chamberlain,  with  all  its  appendages  ;  the  great  edifice  formerly  of 
John  de  Soham,  with  many  appendages ;  part  of  the  great  hall  of  the 
priory ;  the  great  hall  of  the  infirmary ;  a  certain  solemn  mansion, 
called  Bradfield,  with  the  hall,  chamber,  and  kitchen,  which  the  King 
occupied  so  frequently  ;  the  chamber  of  the  sacrist,  with  his  v'tnarium, 
or  wine  store ;  the  tower  adjoining  the  Prior's  house ;  the  whole  home 
of  the  Convent  without  the  great  wall  of  the  great  court ;  besides, 
within  the  great  court,  the  entire  almonry,  from  the  great  gates  of  the 
court,  with  a  penthouse  for  the  distribution  of  bread,  as  far  as  the  hall 
of  pleas,  which  they  also  burnt ;  the  chamber  of  the  queen,  with  the 
larder  of  the  Abbot  and  his  granary ;  the  granary  of  the  sub-cellarer, 
with  his  gate  and  the  chapel  built  over  it :  the  chamber  of  the  cook 
m  the  larder  of  the  convent,  the  pitancery,  and  chamber  of  the  pre- 
centor. 


Framlingham  Castle.  ^7' 

The  existing  records  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Edmund,  Bury,  are,  how- 
ever, so  numerous  that  vast  information  could  be  obtained  beyond  what 
has  been  attempted  to  arrange  in  this  very  interesting  paper,  in  the 
Journal  of  the  British  Archsological  Association,  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Hills. 


Framlingham  Castle. 

"  Castle  of  ancient  days  !  in  times  long  gone 
Thy  lofty  halls  in  royal  splendour  shone  ! 
Thou  stood'st  a  monument  of  strength  sublime, 
A  giant  laughing  at  the  threats  of  time  ! 
Strange  scenes  have  pass'd  within  thy  walls,  and  strange 
Have  been  thy  fate  through  many  a  chance  and  change  I 
Thy  towers  have  heard  tlie  war-cry,  and  the  shout 
Of  friends  within,  and  answering  foes  without, 
Have  rung  to  sounds  of  revelry,  while  mirth 
Held  her  carousal,  when  the  sons  of  earth, 
Sported  with  joy,  till  even  he  could  bring 
No  fresh  delight  upon  his  drooping  wing." 

Javies  Bird. 

This  noble  fortress  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Redwald,  or 
Redowold,  one  of  the  most  powerful  kings  of  the  East  Angles,  between 
A.D.  599  and  624.  It  belonged  to  St.  Edmund,  one  of  the  Saxon 
monarchs  of  East  Anglia,  who,  upon  the  invasion  of  the  Danes  in  870, 
fled  from  Dunvvich  or  Thctford  to  this  Castle,  from  which  being  driven, 
and  overtaken  at  Hegilsdon  (now  Hoxne,  a  distance  of  twelve  miles 
from  Framlingham),  where  he  yielded,  and  was  there  martyred,  because 
he  would  not  renounce  his  faith  in  Christ,  by  the  Danes  binding  him  to 
a  tree,  and  shooting  him  to  death  with  arrows.  His  body,  after  many 
years,  was  removed  to  a  place  called  Bederies-gueord,  now  St.  Edmunds- 
bury.  The  Castle  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Danes  fifty  years,  until 
they  were  subdued  by  the  Saxons. 

\\'illiam  the  Conqueror  and  his  son  Rufus  retained  the  Castle  in  their 
possession:  the  third  son  of  William,  Henry  I.,  granted  it,  with  the 
manor  of  Framlingham,  to  Roger  Bigod,  in  whose  family  it  continued 
til!  Roger  Bigod,  the  last  of  his  race,  a  man  more  turbulent  than  any  of 
his  predecessors,  but  who  was  compelled  to  resign  it  to  King  Edward 
I.  When  the  British  Archsological  Association  inspected  the  fortress  in 
1865,  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson  considered  it  probable  that  the  old  Saxon 
Castle  w?s  pulled  down  by  King  Henry  U. ;  and  he  quotes  various 
accounts  of  wages  paid  expressly  for  its  removal.  The  walls  thcm- 
Belvcs  are  equally  decisive  on  this  point,  since  nothing  appears  of  an 
older  date  than  the  Norman  architecture.    The  Rev.  Mr.  Hartshome 
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is  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  was 
erected  upon  old  foundations ;  and  entries  upon  the  Court  Rolls  of 
the  Exchequer  prove  that  the  Castle  was  built  about  1170. 

Edward  II.  gave  it  to  his  half-brother,  Thomas  Plantagenet,  sumamed 
De  Brotherton,  from  whom  it  descended  to  Thomas  de  Mowbray, 
twelfth  Baron  Mowbray,  created  Duke  of  Norfolk  29th  September, 
'397'  From  the  Mowbrays  it  descended  to  the  Howards,  Dukes  of 
Norfolk,  Sir  Robert  Howard  having  married  Margaret,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Mowbray,  first  Duke  of  Norfolk.  His  son,  John  Howard,  was 
created  Earl  Marshal  and  Duke  of  Norfolk,  June  28,  1483.  He  was 
slain  at  Bosworth  Field,  1485;  and  his  son  Thomas,  Earl  of  Surrey, 
being  attainted,  the  Castle  fell  into  the  hands  of  King  Henry  VH.,  who 
granted  it  to  John  de  Vere,  thirteenth  Earl  of  Oxford,  from  whom  it 
again  returned  to  the  Howards.  Thomas  Howard,  third  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  being  attainted,  it  was  seized  by  the  King,  who,  dying  the  same 
year,  his  successor,  Edward  VI.,  granted  it  to  his  sister,  the  Princess, 
afterwards  Queen  Mary.  King  James  I.  granted  it  to  Thomas 
Howard,  first  Baron  Howard  de  Walden,  youngest  son  of  Thomas, 
fourth  Duke  of  Norfolk,  created  Earl  of  Suffolk  July  21,  1603;  but 
his  lordship  making  Audley  Inn  his  seat,  the  Castle  fell  into  decay,  and 
his  son  Theophilus,  second  Earl  of  Suffolk,  sold  it,  in  1635,  with  the 
domains,  to  Sir  Robert  Hitcham,  Knight,  Senior  Sergeant  to  James  I., 
who  bequeathed  it,  August  10,  1636,  to  the  master  and  scholars  of 
Pembroke  College,  in  trust  for  certain  charitable  uses;  since  which 
time  the  Castle  has  remained  in  a  dismantled  state. 

The  defences  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  moat ;  the  latter 
running  close  to  the  walls,  except  on  the  west  side,  where  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  mere  probably  afforded  sufficient  protection.  The  outer 
wall  is  all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  building.  The  greatest  changes 
were  probably  made  by  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  who  built  the  church  at 
Framlingham,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.;  and  it  was  probably  at 
that  period  that  nearly  all  the  walls  above  the  present  surface  were 
built.  Mr.  Hartshorne  is  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  keep  to  the  Castle, 
and  that  it  stood  in  the  south-west  angle.  With  respect  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  space  inside  the  walls,  it  appears  that  the  sill  of  the  chapel 
was  on  the  right  of  a  person  entering  by  the  main  gateway,  and  that 
the  dining-hall  joined  it.  The  capacious  opening  in  the  fireplace  of  this 
apartment  is  still  visible,  and  the  circular  chimney-shaft  is  in  go(xl  pre- 
servation. By  examination  of  the  outside  walls,  it  is  thought  that  the 
barbican  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  The  work  is 
dilapidated,  but  the  seats  for  the  warders  are  in  good  prca-rvation, 
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Several  passages  in  the  walls  in  different  directions  are  thoughc 
to  be  connected  with  the  ventilation  of  the  guard-rooms  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  towers,  and  others  were  made  by  the  bond-timber 
wrought  into  the  wall.  The  tasteful  brick  chimneys  upon  the  towers 
have  the  ornamental  bricks,  not  moulded,  but  cut  into  the  elaborate 
pattern  they  are  made  to  assume.  It  is  probable  that  the  bricks  were 
cut  before  they  were  built,  and  that  this  was  done  to  avoid  the  difficulty 
of  moulding.  Mr.  Green,  of  Framlingham,  possessed  a  carving  of  a 
coat  of  aims  upon  solid  oak  or  chestnut,  between  seven  and  eight  feet 
long,  supposed  to  have  been  heretofore  a  fixture  in  the  Castle,  and 
intended  to  commemorate  the  marriage  of  John  Mowbray,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Talbot,  first  Ear' 
of  Shrewsbury,  circa  1461. 

Mr.  Bird,  whose  poem  we  have  already  quoted,  has  told  in  fervid 
verse  the  historic  renown  of  this  venerable  and  majestic  ruin  :— 

•'  Heir  of  antiquity  ! — fair  castled  town, 
Rare  spot  of  beauty,  grandeur,  and  renown, 
Seat  of  East  Anglian  Kings  ! — proud  cliild  of  famci 
Hallowed  by  time,  illustrious  Framlinghame  1 
I  touch  my  lyre,  delighted  thus  to  bring 
To  thee  my  heart's  full  homage  while  I  sing. 
And  thou,  old  Castle — thy  bold  turrets  high, 
Have  shed  their  deep  enchantment  to  mine  eye, 
Though  years  have  chang'd  thee,  I  have  gazed  intent 
In  silent  joy  on  tower  and  battlement. 
Where  all  thy  time-worn  glories  met  my  sight ; 
Then  have  I  felt  such  rapture,  such  delight, 
That,  had  the  splendour  of  thy  dales  of  yore 
Flash 'd  on  my  view  I  had  not  loved  thee  more. 
Scene  of  immortal  deeds,  thy  walls  have  rung 
To  pealing  shouts  from  many  a  warrior's  tongue ; 
When  first  thy  founder,  Redwald  of  the  spear, 
Manned  thy  high  tower,  defied  his  foemen  near, 
When,  girt  with  strength.  East  Anglia's  King  of  old. 
The  sainted  Edmund,  sought  thy  sheltering  hold. 
When  the  proud  Dane,  fierce  Hinguar,  in  his  ire, 
Besieged  the  King,  and  wrapped  thy  walls  in  fire. 
While  Edmund  fled,  but  left  thee  with  his  name 
Linked,  and  for  ever,  to  the  chain  of  fame  ; 
Thou  wast  then  great !  and  long,  in  other  years 
Thy  grandeur  shone — thy  portraiture  appears, 
From  history's  pencil  like  a  summer  night, 
With  much  of  shadow,  but  with  more  of  light. 

Pile  of  departed  days  1  my  verse  records 
Thy  time  of  glory,  thy  illustrious  lords, 
Thy  fearless  Bigods — Brotherton — De  Vere, 
And  kings  who  held  therein  their  pride,  or  fear. 
And  gallam  Howards,  'neath  whose  ducal  sway 
Croud  ruse  thy  towers,  thy  rugged  heights  were  g» 
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with  glittering  banners,  costly  trophies  rent 
From  men  in  war,  or  tilt,  or  tournament. 
With  all  the  pomp  and  splendour  that  could  grace 
The  name  and  honour  of  that  warlike  race. 
Howard  !  the  rich,  the  noble,  and  the  great, 
Most  brave,  unhappy,  most  unfortunate  ! 
Kinjjs  were  thy  courtiers  —Queens  have  sued  to  share 
Thy  wealth,  thy  triumphs— e'en  Ihy  name  to  bear. 
Tyrants  have  bowed  thy  children  to  the  dust. 
Some  for  their  worth,  and  some  who  broke  their  trust  I 
And  there  was  one  among  thy  race  who  died. 
To  Henry's  shame,  his  country's  boast  and  pride  ; 
Immortal  Surrey  !  offspring  of  the  Muse  ! 
Bold  as  the  lions,  gentle  as  the  dews 
That  fall  on  fiow'rs  to  wake  their  odorous  breath, 
And  shield  their  blossoms  from  the  tomb  of  death. 
Surrey  I  thy  fate  was  wept  by  countless  eyes, 
A  nation's  woe  assailed  the  jjitying  skies. 
When  thy  pure  spirit  left  this  scene  of  strife. 
And  soar'd  to  Him  who  breath'd  it  into  life  ; 
Thy  funeral  knell  pcal'd  o'er  the  world — thy  fall 
Was  mourn'd  by  hearts  that  lov'd  thce^mourn'd  by  all- 
All,  save  thy  murderers — thou  hast  won  thy  crown  ; 
And  thou,  fair  Framlingham  !  a  bright  renown. 
Yes,  thy  rich  temple  holds  the  stately  tomb. 
Where  sleeps  the  Poet  in  his  lasting  home. 
Immortal  Surrey  !  hero,  bard  divine. 
Pride,  grace,  and  glory  of  brave  Norfolk's  line. 
Departed  spirit  ! — oh,  I  love  to  hold 
Communion  sweet,  with  lofty  minds  of  old, 
To  catch  a  spark  of  that  celestial  fire 
Which  glows  and  kindles  in  thy  rapturous  lyre. 
Though  va.ying  themes  demand  my  future  lays. 
Yet  thus  my  soul  a  willing  homage  pays 
To  that  bright  glory  which  illumes  thy  name. 
Though  nought  can  raise  the  splendour  of  thy  fame  1" 


Wingfield  Castle. 

About  six  miles  north-east  of  Eye,  in  Suffolk,  is  the  village  of  Wing- 
field,  the  seat  of  an  ancient  family,  who,  it  is  supposed,  took  their  name 
from  the  place.  There  are  pedigrees  of  the  Wingfields,  which  would 
give  them  possession  of  the  Castle  of  Wingfield  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest, but  there  is  nothing  to  establish  the  fact.  Early  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  it  was  the  seat  of  Richard  de  Brew,  who  had  a  grant  for 
a  fair  to  be  held  there ;  and  it  probably  first  became  the  residence  ot 
the  Wingfield  family  in  the  time  of  Sir  John  Wingfield,  a  soldier  of 
high  character  in  the  martial  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  chief  counsellor 
of  the  Black  Prince. 

About   1362,  the  widowed  brother,  the  executor  of  this  valorous 
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Knight,  agreeably  to  his  bequest,  built  a  college  here  for  a  provost  and 
several  priests,  dedicating  it  to  St.  Mary,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and 
St.  Andrew.  By  the  mairiage  of  Catherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
the  said  Sir  John,  to  Michael  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  the  manor 
and  extensive  estate  attached  to  it  passed  into  the  hantis  of  that  family, 
which  makes  such  a  striking  figure  in  the  page  of  English  history.  In 
the  collegiate  church  was  buried,  in  1450,  "the  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
William  de  la  Pole,"  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Beaufort,  Cardinal 
of  Winchester,  was  attributed  the  murder  of  the  good  Duke  Humphrey 
of  Gloucester.  Shakspeare,  in  the  Second  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  not 
only  describes  Suffolk  and  Beaufort 

"  As  guilty  of  Duke  Humphrey's  timeless  death," 

but  paints  in  vivid  colours  the  shocking  end  of  both  these  noblemen,  and 

particularly  the  terrors  of  a  guilty  conscience  in  the  case  of  Beaufort, 

who 

"  Dies  and  makes  no  sign." 

Close  upon  this  horrid  deed  followed  Suffolk's  tragical  and  untimely  fate. 
Having  been  accused  of  high  treason,  and  (that  charge  failing)  of  divers 
misdemeanours,  the  public  hatred  pressing  heavily  upon  him,  he  was 
sentenced  by  King  Henry  VI.  to  five  years'  banishment.  He  then 
quitted  his  Castle  at  Wingfield,  and  embarked  at  Ipswich,  intending  to 
sail  for  Francs ;  but  he  was  intercepted  in  his  passage  by  the  hired 
captain  of  a  vessel,  seized  in  Dover  roads,  and  beheaded  "  on  the  long- 
boat's side."  His  head  and  body,  being  thrown  into  the  sea,  were 
cast  upon  the  sands,  where  they  were  found,  and  brought  to  V^'^ingfield 
for  interment.  His  duchess  was  Alice,*  daughter  and  heiress  of  the 
poet,  Geoffrey  Chaucer.  His  son  and  successor,  John  de  la  Pole,  the 
restored  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who  married  Elizabeth,  sister  of  King  Edward 
IV.,  was  buried  at  Wingfield  in  1491. 

The  Castle  stands  low,  without  any  earthworks  for  its  defence.    The 
8(>uth  front,  which  is  the  principal  entrance,  is  still  entire  ;   the  gateway, 


•  This  lady  was  married,  first  to  John  Philip,  who  died  without  issue,  and 
afterwards  to  the  above  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  she  had  three  children. 
She  died  in  1475,  and  her  issue  having  failed,  the  descendants  of  Chaucer 
are  presumed  to  be  extinct.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  married 
the  Princess  Elizabeth  Plantagcnet,  sister  of  Edward  IV.,  whose  eldest  son, 
created  Earl  of  Lincoln,  was  declared  by  Richard  III.,  heir  apparent  to  the 
throne,  in  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  without  issue;  "so 
that,"  observes  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  "  there  was  strong  possibility  of  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Poet  succeeding  to  the  crown."  The  Earl  of  Lincoln  was 
slain  at  the  battle  of  Stoke  in  1487.— Note  to  Bell's  English  Pottt, 
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on  each  side  of  which  are  the  arms  of  De  la  Pole,  with  those  of  Wing- 
field,  cut  in  stone,  is  flanked  by  lofty  polygonal  towci-s,  which,  together 
with  the  walls,  are  machicolated.    The  west  side  is  a  farm-house. 

It  appears  that  the  Wingfields  branched  off,  and  removed  to 
Letheringham  and  Easton,  in  the  same  county.  Sir  Anthony  Wing- 
field,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII,  and  Edward  VI.,  was 
Captain  of  the  Guard,  Vice-Chamberlain,  Knight  of  the  Garter,  and  a 
Member  of  the  Privy  Council.  Under  Henry,  it  is  said,  there  were 
eight  or  nine  Knights  of  the  Garter  of  this  family.  Camden  says  of 
the  Wingfields,  they  were  "  famous  for  their  knighthood  and  ancient 
nobility."  King  Edward  employed  Sir  Anthony  to  assist  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  will,  for  which  he  bequeathed  him  a  legacy  of  200/.  His 
descendant  of  the  same  name  was  created  a  baronet  by  King  Charles  I. 
in  1627.  The  estate  of  Wingfield  was  for  many  years  in  the  Catlyn 
family ;  it  afterwards  devolved  to  the  heirs  of  Thomas  Leman,  Esq., 
and  thence  to  Sir  Edward  Kcnison,  Bart.  There  may  be  little  in 
Wingfield  Castle,  as  a  structure,  to  interest  the  reader;  but  the 
chequered  fates  and  fortunes  of  its  early  noble  but  often  turbulent 
inmates  are  historical  evidences  of  the  troubles  that  beset  greatness. 


Castles  of  Orford  and  Clare. 

At  Orford,  twenty-one  miles  from  Ipswich,  there  was  a  royal  Castle 
in  the  time  of  Henry  HI.,  who  granted  a  charter  to  the  town, 
which  was  previously  a  borough  by  prescription.  It  is  now,  like 
Dunwich,  a  mere  village.  Only  the  keep  of  the  Castle  remains ;  it  is  a 
polygon  of  eighteen  sides,  with  walls  90  feet  high,  and  has  square 
towers  in  its  circuit,  which  overtop  the  rest  of  the  building  ;  the  archi- 
tecture is  Norman,  and  it  was  erected  by  Glanville,  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Clare,  eighteen  miles  south-west  from  Bury,  was  one  of  the  ninety- 
five  manors  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  bestowed  by  the  Conqueror 
upon  Richard  Fitzgerald.  His  grandson,  Richard,  the  first  Earl  of 
Hertford,  fixed  his  principal  seat  at  Clare,  and  thenceforth  the  family 
took  the  surname  of  De  Clare ;  and  in  the  Latin  documents  of  the 
time  the  several  members  were  styled  Clarensls.  The  name  of  the 
lordship  thus  becoming  the  family  name,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  in 
common  usage  the  formal  epithet  Clarensls  soon  became  Clarence,  and 
why  Lionel,  the  son  of  Edward  III.,  upon  his  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
de  Burgh,  the  grand-niece  and  heiress  of  the  last  Gilbertus  Clarensls, 
should  choose  as  the  title  for  his  dukedom  the  surname  of  the  great 
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famil)-  of  which  he  had  now  become  the  representative.  The  King  o! 
iArms,  called  Clarenceux — or,  in  Latin,  Clarentius — was,  as  if  is  very 
reasonably  conjectured,  originally  a  herald  retained  by  a  Duke  of 
(Ilarence. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  town  of  Clare  are  the  vestiges  of  the  old 
Castle  erected  by  the  Earls  of  Clare ;  the  site  may  be  traced,  and  it 
appears  to  have  comprehended  an  area  of  about  twenty  acres.  The 
mound  on  which  the  Keep  stood,  and  some  fragments  of  the  walls  of 
the  Keep,  yet  remain.  Near  the  ruins  of  the  Castle  are  the  remains  of 
a  Priory  of  regular  canons  of  St.  Augustine;  part  of  the  buildings  are 
occupied  as  a  dwelling,  and  the  chapel  is  converted  into  a  barn. 

Clarence  is  beyond  all  doubt  the  district  comprehending  and  lying 
around  the  town  and  castle  of  Clare,  in  Suffolk,  and  not  as  some  have 
fancifully  supposed,  the  town  of  Chiarenza,  in  the  Morca.  Some  of 
the  Crusaders  did,  indeed,  acquire  titles  of  honour  derived  from  places 
in  eastern  lands,  but  certainly  no  such  place  ever  gave  its  name  to  an 
honorary  feud  held  of  the  Crown  of  England,  nor,  indeed,  has  ever  any 
English  Soveieign  to  this  day  bestowed  a  territorial  title  derived  from  a 
place  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  nominal  dominions ;  the  latest  crea- 
tions of  the  kind  being  the  Earldoms  of  Albemarle  and  Tankerville, 
respectively  bestowed  by  ^Villiam  III.  and  George  I.,  who  were  both 
nominally  Kings  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland.  In  ancient 
times  every  English  title  (with  the  exception  of  Aumerle  or  Albemarle, 
which  exception  is  only  an  apparent  one)  was  either  personal,  or  de- 
rived from  some  place  in  England.  The  ancient  Earls  of  Albemarle 
were  not  English  peers  by  virtue  of  that  earldom,  but  by  virtue  of  the 
tenure  of  land  in  England,  though  being  the  holders  of  a  Norman 
earldom,  they  were  known  in  England  by  a  higher  designation,  just  as 
some  of  the  Barons  of  Umfi-avill  were  styled  even  in  writs  of  summons, 
by  their  superior  Scottish  title  of  Earl  of  Angus.  If  these  Earls  had 
not  held  English  fees,  they  would  not  have  been  peers  of  England  any 
more  than  were  the  ancient  Earls  of  Tankerville  and  Eu.  In  later 
times,  the  strictness  of  the  feudal  law  was  so  far  relaxed  that  two  or 
three  English  peers  were  created  with  territorial  titles  derived  from 
places  in  the  Duchy  of  Normandy."—  (Communication  to  Notes  anj 
Queries,  No.  238).* 

•  The  following  is  the  passage  referred  to  above,  describing  the  ancient 
town  of  Clarentza, — "One  of  the  most  prominent  objects  was  Castle  Torneso, 
an  old  Venetian  fort,  now  a  ruin,  but  in  former  days  affording  protection  to 
the  town  of  Chiarenza  or  Clarentza,  which,  by  a  strange  decree  of  fortune, 
has  given  the  Ville  of  Clarence  to  our  Royal  Family.  It  would  appear  that  at 
the  time  when  the  Latin   Concjuerors  ^f  Constantinople  divided  the  Western 
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At  the  Castle  were  found,  in  the  autumn  of  1866,  during  some  rail- 
way excavations,  an  elegant  pectoral  Cross  and  Chain  of  gold,  believed 
to  have  belonged  to  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence.  On  the  cross,  which 
has  been  enamelled,  is  cai-ved  a  crucifix ;  there  are  four  pearls  in  the 
angles  of  the  cross,  and  the  reverse  is  adorned  with  "  pounced"  work. 
The  Cross  and  Chain  are  now  the  property  of  her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

At  the  visit  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  to  Clare,  in  1869,  a 
curious  circumstance  was  noted  respecting  Clare  Church.  In  the 
Atbenaum  repoit  of  the  meeting  it  is  remarked  that  "  Dowsing,  who  is 
60  often  quoted  as  an  illustration  of  the  iconoclasm  of  Cromwell,  said 
'  the  thing  that  is  not.'  He  writes, '  in  the  church  of  Clare  I  destroyed 
one  thousand  images  in  niches.'  It  is  a  tall  Perpendicular  church, 
with  not  a  niche  in  it.  He  says  also,  I  destroyed  '  the  sun  and  the 
moon.'  I  do  not  know  how  many  suns  and  how  many  moons  the  good 
people  of  Clare  required  in  the  olden  time;  but  there  is  a  sun  and 
there  is  a  moon  still  in  the  east  window.  Mr.  Bloxam,  who,  I  believe, 
is  an  authority,  averred  that  the  yellow  glass  in  the  east  window  was  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  If  Dowsing's  attack  on  Clare  church  was  so 
*  thorough,'  how  could  he  have  left  the  monogram  of  the  Virgin  that 
is  still  on  the  finely  carved  wooden  pew  or  chapel  that  remains  ?  The 
glass  that  remains  is  more  than  in  many  places  of  which  we  have  not 
such  a  detailed  account  of  the  destruction." 


The  Roman  Castle  of  Burgh. 

This  ancient  Roman  encampment  lies  on  the  borders  of  Suffolk,  and 
on  the  cast  side  of  the  river  Waveney,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Yare, 
Its  extent  is  642  feet  long  by  400  feet  broad  ;  the  walls  are  about  n 
feet  high,  and  9  feet  thick.    The  east  side  of  the  walls  is  furnished 

Empire  amongst  their  leading  chieftains,  Clarentza,  with  the  district  around  it, 
and  which  comprised  almost  all  ancient  Elis,  was  formed  into  a  Duchy,  and 
fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  the  victorious  nobles,  who  transmitted  the  title  and 
dukedom  to  his  descendants,  until  the  male  line  failed,  and  the  hcirrss  of 
Clarence  married  into  the  Hainault  family.  By  this  union,  Philippa,  the 
consort  of  Edward  III.,  became  the  representative  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  ; 
and  on  this  account  was  Prince  Lionel  invested  with  the  title,  which  has  since 
remained  in  our  Royal  Family.  It  is  certainly  singular  that  a  wretched  village 
in  Greece  should  have  bestowed  its  name  upon  the  British  Monarch."  Accord- 
ing to  the  above  account,  Clarentia  is  a  corruption  of  Clarentza,  and  perhaps 
took  its  name  in  honour  of  the  son  of  the  warlike  Edward  ;  hut  as  to  "a 
wretched  village  in  Greece"  bestowing  its  name  upon  the  British  Monarch,  the 
writer  must  be  aware,  according  to  his  own  account,  that  in  ancient  times 
Clarentza  was  no  more  a  poor  village  than  Clare  is  what  it  was  when  the 
wassail-bowl  cheered  the  baronial  hall  of  its  now  mouldering  castla 
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with  circular  watch  towers,  and  is  almost  perfect ;  but  the  walls  oi) 
the  north  and  south  sides  are  partly  in  ruins ;  the  west  wall,  if  evt; 
there  was  one,  has  entirely  disappeared.  The  site  of  the  encampment 
is  slightly  elevated  towards  the  west,  and  the  interior  is  irregular,  which 
may  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  that  the  small  eminences  are 
occasioned  by  tlie  ruins  of  former  edifices.  The  whole  area  of  the  in- 
closure  was  about  four  acres  and  three  quarters.  The  walls  are  of 
rubble  masoniy,  faced  with  alternate  courses  of  bricks  and  flints  ;  and 
on  the  tops  of  the  towers,  which  arc  attached  to  the  walls,  are  holes  two 
feet  in  diameter  and  two  feet  deep,  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for 
the  insertion  of  temporary  watch  towers,  probably  of  wood. 

On  the  east  side  the  four  circular  towers  are  fourteen  feet  in  diameter. 
Two  of  them  are  placed  at  the  angles,  where  the  walls  are  rounded,  and 
two  at  equal  distances  from  the  angles.  An  opening  has  been  left  in  the 
centre  of  the  wall,  which  is  considered  by  Mr.  King  to  be  the  Porta 
Decumana,  but  by  Mr.  Ives  the  Porta  Pretoria.  The  north  and  south 
sides  are  also  defended  by  towers  of  rubble  masonry.  The  foundation 
on  which  the  Romans  built  these  walls  was  a  thick  bed  of  chalk-lime, 
well  rammed  down,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a  layer  of  earth  and 
sand,  to  harden  the  mass,  and  exclude  the  water ;  this  was  covered  with 
two-inch  oak  plank,  placed  transversely  on  the  foundation,  and  over 
this  was  a  bed  of  coarse  mortar,  on  which  was  roughly  spread  the  first 
layer  of  stones-  The  mortar  appears  to  be  composed  of  lime  and  coarse 
sand,  unsifted,  mixed  with  gravel  and  small  pebbles,  or  shingles.  Hot 
grouting  is  supposed  to  have  been  used,  which  will  account  for  the 
tenacity  of  the  mortar.  The  bricks  at  Burgh  Castle  are  of  a  fine  ted 
colour  and  very  close  texture.  They  are  one  foot  and  a  half  long,  one 
toot  broad,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  thick.  We  give  these  details 
minutely,  as  the  Castle  presents  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  kind 
of  construction  which  our  Roman  conquerors  have  left  us. 

The  west  side  of  this  station  was,  probably,  defended  in  ancient  times 
by  the  sea,  which  is  now,  however,  at  some  distance,  the  river  Waveney 
being  at  present  the  western  boundary.  The  fact  of  the  sea  having 
receded  is  proved  by  an  old  map,  supposed  to  have  appeared  in  the  jear 
looo.  A  copy  of  this  map  was  made  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  is 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Corporation  of  Yarmouth.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  circumstance,  there  have  been  discovered  at  Burgh  Castle 
paits  of  anchors,  rings,  and  other  large  pieces  of  iron. 

This  station  may  have  been  founded  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  an  officer 
of  the  Roman  army,  who,  on  bemg  apiwintcd  Governor  of  Britain,  in 
the  year  50,  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Iccnians,  who  attempted 
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to  prevent  his  building  a  chain  of  forts  between  the  Severn  and  the 
Avon,  or  Nen.  His  success  against  the  natives  enabled  him  to  reduce 
part  of  the  island  into  the  form  of  a  province.  He  obtained  triumphal 
honoui^s,  and  died  in  the  year  51,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Britons,  from 
j^rcat  fatigue,  before  he  had  held  the  command  for  a  single  year.  Such, 
't  is  believed,  was  the  founder  of  this  great  Roman  work  of  defence. 

The  Pnttor'ium,  or  General's  Tent,  is  placed  by  some  at  the  south-west 
comer  of  the  station.  Others  consider  it  to  be  an  additional  work  by 
the  Saxons  or  Normans,  similar  to  the  Saxon  keep  at  the  south-east 
comer  of  the  Castrum  (or  camp)  at  Pevenscy,  in  Sussex.  The  towers 
are  thought  to  have  been  added  after  the  walls.  There  are  some  re- 
mains of  a  fosse  on  the  south  side.  This  was  the  Roman  Garianonum, 
which,  in  its  perfect  state,  is  engraved  in  the  Penny  Cyclopa;d'ia,  voce 
Burgh  Castle. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  Castle  was  capable  of  containing  one  whole 
cohort  and  a  half,  with  their  allies.  Several  Roman  coins  and  other 
antiquities  have  been  discovered  here.  The  oldest  is  a  copper  coin  of 
Domitian.  A  coin  of  Gratian,  of  silver,  and  some  coins  of  Constantino 
have  also  been  found.  Some  silver  and  gold  coins  were  given  by  a 
former  possessor  of  the  place  to  Dr.  Moore,  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Besides  these,  coins  were  found  both  in  the  inclosure  and  in  a  field  con- 
tiguous to  the  Castle.  There  have  been  found  coarse  urns,  a  silver 
spoon  with  a  pointed  handle,  bones  of  cattle,  coals,  burnt  wheat,  rings, 
keys,  fibuls  (buckles),  and  a  spear-head.  The  field  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  burial-place. 

The  earliest  modem  notice  of  Burgh  Castle  is  in  the  reign  of  Sigtbert, 
636,  when  Furseus,  an  Irish  monk,  having  collected  a  company  of 
religious  persons,  settled  at  this  spot.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor,  Bishop  Stigand  held  it  by  socage.  The  Castle  was  after- 
wards held  by  Hubert  de  Burgh,  from  whom  the  present  name  is 
jirobably  derived.  He  was  formerly  seneschal  of  Poitou,  and  with  Peter 
de  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester  ("  a  man  well  skilled  in  war "), 
shared  between  them  the  rule  of  the  kingdom  for  a  while.  He  was 
frequently  employed  in  foreign  embassies  by  King  John,  and  strenuously 
supported  his  cause  against  the  Barons.  He  was  the  chief  ruler  of  the 
kingdom  during  the  early  years  of  Henry  III.,  held  a  number  of  the 
most  important  offices,  as  Constable  of  Dover  and  Burgh  Castles,  and 
sheriff  of  several  counties,  and  received  the  earldom  of  Kent.  But  at 
length  he  fell  into  disgrace,  was  deprived  of  power,  and  obliged  to  sur- 
render several  strong  castles — among  which  was  that  of  Burgh,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry   III.,  who  r»ve  it  to  the  monastery  of  Bromhulde, 
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in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of 
laymen. 

The  massive  remains  of  Burgh  Castle  attest  to  this  day  the  strong 
fortresses  which  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago  were  erected  on  the 
Suffolk  coast.  Reculver  and  Richborough,  and  Lymne,  in  Kent,  and 
Pevensey,  in  Sussex,  are-especially  interesting,  as  evidently  built  to  guard 
a  tract  of  country  almost  coinciding  in  limits  with  those  of  the  famous 
incorporation  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  thus  rendering  probable  the 
Roman  origin  of  that  peculiar  system  for  the  defence  of  the  seaboard. 

"  Castles  and  towers, — Burgi  as  they  were  called  by  the  Romans 
— were  constantly  garrisoned  by  armed  men.  The  stations  were  so 
near  to  each  other,  that  if  a  beacon  was  lighted  on  any  one  of  the 
bulwarks,  the  wamors  who  garrisoned  the  next  station  were  able  to  see 
and  to  repeat  the  signal  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  the  next  onwards 
did  the  same,  by  which  they  announced  that  some  danger  was  impend- 
ing, so  that  in  a  very  short  time  all  the  soldiers  who  guarded  the  line  of 
wall  could  be  assembled.  The  coast  was  protected  with  equal  care  against 
any  invading  enemy ;  and  the  ancient  maritime  stations,  Garianonum 
and  Portus  Rutupis  (Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  and  Richborough,  in 
Kent)  may  be  instanced  as  specimens  of  Roman  skill  and  industry."— 
Sir  F.  Palgrave's  History  of  England — Anglo-Saxon  Period. 
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Hadleigh,  in  Suffolk,  nine  miles  west  of  Ipswich,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  burial-place  of  Guthrum  the  Dane,  to  whom  Alfred  ceded 
East  Anglia.  It  is  also  memorable  as  the  place  of  the  Martyrdom  of 
Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  burned  in  the  persecution  under  Queen  Mary,  on 
what  was  commonly,  but  improperly,  called  Aldham  Common,  near  the 
town,  February  9th,  155^.  Dr.  Taylor  was  rector  of  Hadleigh  fronr, 
the  year  1544  to  1554.  Of  his  great  and  pious  character  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  speak  in  terms  too  laudatory ;  he  was,  in  fact,  the  perfcci 
model  of  a  parish  priest,  and  literally  went  about  doing  good.  Of  h** 
sufferings  and  martyrdom,  Dr.  Drake,  in  his  Winter  Nights,  has  left  th". 
very  touching  account : — 

It  was  not  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  when  the  bigoted  Mar 
ascended  the  throne  of  these  realms,  3  man  so  gifted,  at  the  same  tim. 
so  popular  as  was  Dr.  Taylor,  should  long  escape  the  arm  of  persecu- 
tion.   Scarcely  had  this  sanguinary  woman  commenced  her  reign,  when 
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an  attempt  was  made  to  celebrate  Mass  by  force  in  the  parish  church  of 
Hadieigh ;  and  in  endeavouring  to  resist  this  profanation,  which  was 
planned  and  conducted  by  two  of  his  parishioners,  named  Foster  and 
Gierke,  assisted  by  one  Averth,  rector  of  Aldham,  whom  they  had 
hired  for  the  purpose.  Dr.  Taylor  became,  of  course,  obnoxious  to  the 
ruling  powers  ;  an  event  foreseen,  and  no  doubt  calculated  upon  by  the 
instigators  of  the  mischief. 

A  citation  to  appear  before  Stephen  Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, and  then  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  was,  on  the  information 
of  these  wretches,  the  immediate  result  of  the  transaction.  And  though 
the  friends  and  relatives  of  the  Doctor  earnestly  advised  his  non- 
compliance, and  recommended  him  instantly  to  fly,  he  resisted  their 
solicitations,  observing,  that  though  he  fully  expected  imprisonment^ 
and  a  cruel  death,  he  was  determined,  in  a  cause  so  good  and 
righteous,  not  to  shrink  from  his  duty.  "  Oh  !  what  will  ye  have  me 
to  do  ?  (he  exclaimed),  I  am  old,  and  have  already  lived  too  long  to  see 
these  terrible  and  most  wicked  days.  Fly  you,  and  do  as  your  con- 
science leadeth  you  ;  I  am  fully  determined,  with  God's  grace,  to  go  to 
the  Bishop,  and  to  his  beard  to  tell  him  that  he  doth  naught." 

Accordingly,  tearing  himself  from  his  weeping  friends  and  flock,  and 
accompanicxl  by  one  faithful  sei-vant,  he  hastened  to  I<ondon,  where, 
after  enduring  with  the  utmost  patience  and  magnanimity  the  virulence 
and  abuse  of  Gardiner,  and  replying  to  all  his  accusations  with  a  truth 
of  reasoning  which,  unfortunately,  served  but  to  increase  the  malice  of 
his  enemies,  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  the  King's  Bench,  and 
endured  a  confinement  there  of  nearly  two  years. 

During  this  long  period,  however,  which  was  chiefly  occupied  by 
Dr.  Taylor  in  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  in  preaching  to 
md  exhorting  his  fellow  prisoners,  he  had  three  further  conferences 
with  his  persecutors.  The  second,  which  was  held  in  the  Arches  at 
How-church,  a  few  weeks  after  his  commitment,  terminated  in  his 
being  deprived  of  his  benefice,  as  a  married  man.  The  third,  which 
did  not  take  place  until  January  22nd,  1^555,  and  was  carried  on  not 
only  with  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  but  with  other  episcopal  commis- 
sioners, ended,  after  a  long  debate,  in  which  the  piety,  erudition,  sound 
sense,  and  christian  forbearance  of  the  sufferer  was  pre-eminently  con- 
spicuous, in  his  re-commitment  to  prison,  under  a  threat  of  having 
iudgment  passed  upon  him  within  a  week. 

This  judgment  was  accordingly  pronounced  at  a  fourth  conference 
on  the  2Sth  of  the  same  month,  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  Norwich, 
London,  Salisbury,  and  Durham,  being  present  -,  when,  on  the  Doctor 
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again  declining  to  submit  himself  to  the  Roman  Pontiff,  he  was  con- 
demned to  death,  and  the  day  following  removed  to  the  Poultry 
Compter.  Here,  on  the  4th  of  Februaiy,  he  was  visited  by  Bonner, 
Bishop  of  London,  who,  attended  by  his  chaplain  and  the  necessary 
officers,  came  to  degrade  him.  Refusing,  however,  to  comply  with 
this  ceremony,  which  consisted  in  his  putting  on  the  vestures,  or  mas> 
garments,  he  was  compelled  to  submit  by  force,  and  when  the  Bishop 
as  usual,  closed  this  disgusting  mummery  with  his  curse,  Tayloi 
nobly  replied — "Though  you  do  curse  me,  yet  God  doth  bless  me.  I 
have  the  witness  of  my  conscience,  that  ye  have  done  me  wrong  and 
violence ;  and  yet  I  pray  God,  if  it  be  his  will,  forgive  you." 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  February,  1555,  at  the  early 
hour  of  two  o'clock,  that  the  sheriff  of  London,  amvingat  the  Compter 
demanded  the  person  of  Dr.  Taylor,  in  order  that  he  might  commenct 
his  pilgrimage  towards  Hadleigh,  the  destined  place  of  his  martyrdom. 
It  was  very  dark,  and  they  led  him  without  lights,  though  not  un- 
observed, to  an  inn  near  Aldgate.  His  wife  (and  I  shall  here  adopt 
the  language  of  John  Fox,  which  in  this  place,  as  in  many  others,  is 
remarkable  for  its  pathos  and  simplicity),  "  his  wife,  suspecting  that 
her  husband  should  that  night  be  carried  away,  watched  all  night  in 
St.  Botolph's  church  porch,  beside  Aldgate,  having  with  her  two 
children,  the  one  named  Elizabeth,  of  thirteen  years  of  age,  whom, 
being  left  without  father  or  mother.  Dr.  Taylor  had  brought  up  ot 
alms,  from  three  years  old ;  the  other  named  Mary,  Dr.  Taylor's  own 
daughter." 

Now  when  the  Sheriff  and  his  company  came  against  St.  Botolph's 
church,  Elizabeth  cried,  saying,  "  O  my  dear  father;  mother,  mother,  here 
is  my  father  led  away."  Then  cried  his  wife,  "Rowland,  Rowland,  where 
art  thou  ?''  for  it  was  a  very  dark  morning,  that  the  one  could  not  see 
the  other.  Dr.  Taylor  answered,  "  Dear  wife,  I  am  here,"  and  stayed. 
The  sheriff's  men  would  have  led  him  forth ;  but  the  sheriff  said,  "  Stay 
a  little,  masters,  I  pray  you,  and  let  him  speak  to  his  wife,"  and  so  they 
stayed. 

Then  came  she  to  him,  and  he  took  his  daughter  Mary  in  his 
aiTHS;  and  he,  his  wife,  and  Elizabeth  kneeled  down,  and  said  the 
Lord's  Prayer.  At  which  sight  the  sheriff  wept  apace,  and  so  did  ' 
divers  others  of  the  company.  After  they  had  prayed,  he  rose  up  and 
kissed  his  wife,  and  shook  her  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Farewell,  my 
dear  wife,  be  of  good  comfort,  for  I  am  quiet  in  conscience.  God 
shali  stir  up  a  father  for  my  children."  And  then  he  kissed  his 
daughter  Mary,  and  said,  "  God  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  his  servant :" 
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and  kissing  Elizabeth  he  said,  "  God  bless  thee.  I  pray  you  all  stand 
strong  and  steadfast  unto  Christ  and  his  word,  and  keep  you  from 
idolatry."  'J'hen  said  his  wife,  "  God  be  with  thee,  dear  Rowland ;  I 
will,  with  God's  grace,  meet  thee  at  Hadleigh." 

At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  morning  Dr.  Taylor  left  Aldgate,  ac- 
companied by  the  sheriff  of  Essex,  and  four  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and 
^fter  once  more  taking  an  affectionate  leave  of  his  son  and  servant,  who 
met  him  at  the  gates  of  the  inn,  he  proceeded  to  Brentwood,  where,  in 
order  to  prevent  hi^  being  recognised,  they  compelled  him  to  wear  a 
mask,  or  close  hood,  having  apertures  for  the  eyes  and  mouth.  Nothing, 
however,  could  depress  the  spirits  or  abate  the  fortitude  of  this  intrepid 
sufferer  in  the  cause  of  truth ;  for  not  only  was  he  patient  and  re- 
signed, but,  at  the  same  time,  happy  and  cheerful,  as  if  a  banquet  or  a 
bridal,  and  not  a  stake,  were  to  be  the  termination  of  his  journey. 

When  within  two  miles  of  Hadleigh,  appearing  more  than  com- 
monly cheerful,  the  sheriff  was  induced  to  inquire  the  cause.  "  I  am 
now  (replied  the  Doctor)  almost  at  home.  I  lack  not  past  two  stiles 
to  go  over,  and  I  am  even  at  my  father's  house."  He  then  demanded 
if  they  should  go  through  Hadleigh;  and  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  returned  thanks  to  God,  exclaiming,  "  Then  shall  I  once 
more,  ere  I  die,  see  my  flock,  whom,  thou  Lord  knowest,  I  have  most 
dearly  loved,  and  truly  taught." 

At  the  foot  of  the  bridge  leading  into  the  town  there  waited  for 
him  a  poor  man  with  five  small  children,  who,  when  they  saw  the 
Doctor,  fell  down  upon  their  knees,  the  man  crying  with  a  loud  voice, 
"  O  dear  father  and  good  shepherd,  Dr.  Taylor,  God  help  and  succour 
thee,  as  thou  hast  many  a  time  succoured  me  and  my  poor  children." 
The  whole  town,  indeed,  seemed  to  feel  and  deplore  its  loss  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  streets  being  lined  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
who,  when  they  beheld  their  be'oved  pastor  led  to  death,  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears,  calling  to  each  other,  and  saying,  "There  goeth  our  good 
shepherd  fiom  us,  that  so  faithfully  hath  taught  us,  so  fatherly  hath 
cared  for  us,  and  so  godly  hath  governed  us  I  Oh !  merciful  God, 
strengthen  him  and  comfort  him ;"  whilst  ever  in  reply  the  blessed 
suflerer,  deeply  touched  by  the  sorrows  of  his  flock,  kept  exclaiming — "  I 
have  preached  to  you  God's  word  and  truth,  and  am  come  this  day  to 
seal  it  with  my  blood."  Such  in  fact  was  the  sympathy,  such  the 
lamentation  expressed  by  all  ranks  for  his  approaching  fate,  that  the  sheriff 
and  his  attendants  were,  as  Fox  declares,  "  wonderfully  astonished," 
and  though  active  in  threatening  and  rebuking,  found  it  utterly  impos. 
sible  to  suppress  the  emotions  of  the  people. 
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Thf  Doctor  was  now  about  to  address  the  agitated  spectators, 
Tvhen  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  thrust  his  staff  into  his  mouth  ; 
and  the  sheriff,  on  being  appealed  to,  bade  him  remember  his  promise, 
alluding,  as  is  conjectured,  to  a  pledge  extorted  from  him  by  the 
council,  under  the  penalty  of  having  his  tongue  cut  out,  that  he  would 
not  address  the  people  at  his  death.  "  Well,"  said  the  Doctor,  with 
his  wonted  patience  and  resignation,  "the  promise  must  be  kept ;"  and 
then,  sitting  down,  he  called  to  one  Soyce,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the 
crowd,  and  requested  him  to  pull  off  his  boots ;  adding,  with  an  air  of 
pleasantry,  "  thou  hast  long  looked  for  them,  and  thou  shalt  now  take 
them  for  thy  labour." 

He  then  rose  up,  stripped  off  his  clothes  unto  his  shirt,  and  gave 
them  to  the  poor ;  when  trusting  that  a  few  farewell  words  to  his 
Hock  might  be  tolerated,  he  said  with  a  loud  voice,  "  Good  people,  I 
have  taught  you  nothing  but  God's  Holy  word,  and  those  lessons  thar 
I  have  taken  out  of  God's  blessed  book,  the  Holy  Bible;  and  I  am  come 
hither  this  day  to  seal  it  with  my  blood." 

When  he  had  finished  his  devotions  he  went  to  the  stake,  kissed  it, 
and  placing  himself  in  the  pitch  barrel  which  had  been  prepared  for 
him,  he  stood  upright  therein,  with  his  back  against  the  stake,  his 
hands  folded  together,  his  eyes  lifitcd  to  heaven,  and  his  mind  absorbed 
in  continual  prayer. 

They  now  bound  him  with  chains,  and  the  sheriff  calling  to  one 
Richard  Doningham,  a  butcher,  ordered  him  to  set  up  the  faggots;  but 
he  declined  it,  alleging  that  he  was  lame,  and  unable  to  lift  a  faggot ; 
and  though' threatened  with  imprisonment  if  he  continued  to  hesitate,  he 
steadily  and  fearlessly  refused  to  comply. 

The  sheriff  was  therefore  obliged  to  look  elsewhere,  and  at  length 
pitched  upon  four  men,  perhaps  better  calculated  than  any  other  for  the 
office  they  were  destined  to  perform — viz.,  one  Mullein,  of  Kersey,  a 
man,  says  Fox,  fit  to  be  a  hangman ;  Soyce,  whom  we  have  formerly 
mentioned,  and  who  was  notorious  as  a  drunkard ;  Warwick,  who  had 
been  deprived  of  one  of  his  ears  for  sedition  ;  and  Robert  King,  a  man 
of  loose  character,  and  who  had  come  hither  with  a  quantity  of  gun- 
powder, which,  whether  it  were  intended  to  shorten  or  increase  ths 
torments  of  the  sufferer,  can  alone  be  known  to  Him  from  whom  no 
secrets  are  concealed. 

While  these  men  were  diligently,  and,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  cheer 
fully  employed  in  piling  up  their  wood,  Warwick  wantonly  and  cruelly 
threw  a  faggot  at  the  Doctor,  which  struck  him  on  the  head,  and  like- 
wise cut  his  face,  so  that  the  blood  ran  copiously  down — an  act  of  savage 
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ferocity  which  merely  drew  from  their  victim  this  milil  reproach :  "  Oh, 
friend,  I  have  harm  enough,  what  need  of  that?"  Nor  were  these 
diabolical  insults  confined  to  those  among  them  of  the  lowest  rank  ;  for 
when  this  blessed  martyr  was  saying  the  psalm  "  Miserere  "  in  English, 
Sir  John  Shelton,  who  was  standing  by,  struck  him  on  the  lips,  exclaim- 
ing at  the  same  time,  "  Ye  knave,  speak  Latin,  or  I  will  make  thee.'' 

They  at  length  set  fire  to  the  faggots ;  when  Dr.  Taylor,  holding 
up  both  his  hands,  called  upon  his  God,  and  said,  "  Merciful  Father  of 
Heaven,  for  Jesus  Christ,  my  Saviour's  sake,  receive  my  soul  into  thy 
hands."  In  this  attitude  he  continued,  without  either  crying  or  moving, 
until  Soyce  striking  him  forcibly  on  the  head  with  his  halbert,  his  brains 
fell  out,  and  the  corse  dropped  down  into  the  fire. 

Thus  perished  midway  in  the  race  of  piety  and  utility,  all  that  was 
mortal  of  one  of  the  best  and  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  Protes- 
tant Church  of  England :  a  man  who,  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  in 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  most  turbulent  periods,  in  the  hour  of  adversity 
as  in  that  of  prosperity,  practised  what  he  preached. 

A  stone  with  this  inscription  was  set  up  to  mark  the  spot  whereon 

he  suffered : 

"  ^555-     Dr.  Taylor,  in  defending  that  was  gode,  at  this 
plas  left  his  blode. " 

"  There  is  nothing,  (says  Bishop  Heber)  more  beautiful  in  the  whole 
beautiful  '  Book  of  Martyrs'  than  the  account  which  Fox  has  given  of 
Rowland  Taylor,  whether  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  parish  priest 
or  in  the  more  arduous  moments  when  he  was  called  on  to  bear  his 
cross  in  the  cause  of  religion.  His  warmth  of  heart,  his  simplicity 
of  manners,  the  total  absence  of  the  false  stimulants  of  enthusiasm  or 
pride,  and  the  abundant  overflow  of  bitter  and  holier  feelings,  are  de- 
lineated, no  less  than  his  courage  in  death  and  the  buoyant  cheerfulness 
with  which  he  encountered  it,  with  a  spirit  only  inferior  to  the  elo- 
quence and  dignity  of  the  Phtcdon." 


Origin  of  Lowestoft. 

Lowestoft,  the  most  easterly  point  of  land  in  England,  is  a  town  of 
great  antiquity,  which  it  contests  with  Yarmouth.  The  ancient 
L  owestoft,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  been  washed  away  at  an  early 
peiiod  by  the  ocean ;  for  there  was  to  be  seen,  till  the  25th  year  of 
Henry  VUI^  the  remains  of  a  blockhouse  upon  an  insulated  spot,  left 
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dry  at  low  water,  about  four  furlongs  east  of  the  present  beach.  The 
origin  of  its  name,  too,  has  given  rise  to  various  conjectures :  but  the 
most  popular  opinion  is,  that  it  is  derived  from  Lodbrog,  a  Danish 
prince,  who  was  murdered  near  the  mouth  of  the  Yare ;  and  most  of 
our  ancient  annalists  ascribe  to  this  most  foul  deed  the  first  invasion  of 
England  by  the  Danes. 

Lodbrog,  King  of  Denmark,  was  very  fond  of  hawking  ;  and  one  day, 
while  enjoying  that  sport,  his  favourite  bird  happened  to  fall  into  the  sea. 
The  monarch,  anxious  to  save  the  hawk,  leaped  into  the  first  boat  that 
presented  itself,  and  put  off  to  its  assistance.  A  storm  suddenly  arose, 
and  carried  him,  after  encountering  imminent  dangers,  up  the  mouth  of 
the  Yare,  as  far  as  Reedham  in  Suffolk.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
having  discovered  the  sti'anger,  conducted  him  to  Edmund,  who  then 
kept  his  court  at  Caistor,  only  ten  miles  distant.  The  King  received 
him  with  great  kindness  and  respect,  entertained  him  in  a  manner  suit- 
able to  his  rank,  and  directed  Bern,  his  own  falconer,  to  accompany  his 
guest,  whenever  he  chose  to  take  his  favourite  diversion.  The  skill  and 
success  of  the  royal  visitor  in  hawking  excited  Edmund's  admiration, 
and  inflamed  Bern  with  such  jealousy,  that  one  day,  when  they  were 
sporting  together  in  the  woods,  he  seized  the  opportunity,  murdered 
him,  and  buried  the  body.  Lodbrog's  absence  for  three  days  occa- 
sioned considerable  alarm.  His  favomite  greyhound  was  observed  to 
come  home  for  food,  fawning  upon  Edmund  and  his  courtiers  whenever 
he  was  compelled  to  visit  them,  and  to  retire  as  soon  as  he  had  satisfied 
his  wants.  On  the  fourth  day  he  was  followed  by  some  of  them,  whom 
he  conducted  to  the  body  of  his  master.  Edmund  instituted  an  inquiry 
into  the  affair,  when,  from  the  ferocity  of  the  dog  to  Bern,  and  other 
circumstances,  the  murderer  was  discovered,  and  condemned  by  the 
King  to  be  turned  adrift  alone,  without  oars  or  sails,  in  the  same  boat 
which  brought  Lodbrog  to  East  Anglia.  Tiie  skiff"  was  wafted  in 
safety  to  the  Danish  coast,  where  it  was  known  to  be  the  one  in  which 
Lodbrog  left  the  country.  Bern  was  seized,  carried  to  Inguar  and 
Hubba,  the  sons  of  the  King,  and  questioned  by  them  concerning  their 
father.  The  villain  replied,  that  Lodbrog  had  been  cast  upon  the  shore 
of  England,  and  there  put  to  death  by  Edmund's  command.  Inflamed 
with  rage,  the  sons  resolved  on  revenge ;  and  speedily  raising  an  army  of 
p,:ar  20,000  men  to  invade  his  dominions,  set  sail,  and  landeil  safely  at 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  when,  after  committing  the  greatest  devastations, 
they  marched  southwards  to  Thetford,  King  Edmund's  capital,  and 
after  a  sanguinary  battle,  obtained  possession  of  that  place. 

King  Edmund,  according  to  the  old  chronicles,  they  killed  and  be- 
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headed — but,  by  a  miracle,  the  head,  which  had  been  thrown  into  a 
wood,  was  preserved  by  a  wolf,  who  politely  handed  it  to  the  persons  in 
search  of  it,  and  the  moment  it  came  in  contact  with  the  body  it  united 
so  closely  that  the  juncture  was  not  visible,  except  when  closely  examined. 
The  wolf  remained  a  harmless  spectator  of  the  scene  ;  and  as  we  are 
informed  by  all  the  ancient  historians,  after  gravely  attending  the  funeral 
at  Hoxnc,  peaceably  retired  to  his  native  woods.  This  happened  about 
forty  days  after  the  death  of  the  saint.  Many  miracles  were  worked  by 
the  body,  which  at  length  was  removed  to  a  church  constructed  at 
Beodericworth,  which,  increasing  in  celebrity,  was  afterwards  called 
Bury  St.  Edmunds. 

» 

Queen  Elizabeth  in  Sufiblk. 

Great  interest  attaches  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  royal  progress  through 
Suffolk  in  1561  and  1578.  Of  the  latter.  Churchyard  writes,  "  Albeit 
they  had  small  warning  ....  of  the  coming  of  the  Queen's  Majesty 
into  both  those  shires  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk),  the  gentlemen  had  made 
such  ready  provision,  that  all  the  velvets  and  silks  that  might  be  laid 
hand  on  were  taken  up  and  bought  for  any  money,  and  soon  converted 
to  such  garments  and  suits  of  robes  that  the  shew  thereof  might  have 
beautified  the  greatest  triumphs  that  was  in  England  these  many  years. 
For,  as  I  heard,  there  were  200  young  gentlemen  clad  all  in  white  velvet, 
and  300  of  the  graver  sort  apparelled  in  black  velvet  coats  and  fair  chains, 
all  ready  at  one  instant  and  place,  with  1500  serving-men  more  on 
horseback,  well  and  bravely  mounted  in  good  order,  ready  to  receive 
the  Queen's  Highness  into  Suffolk,  which  surely  was  a  comely  troop, 
and  a  noble  sight  to  behold.  And  all  these  waited  on  the  Sheriff,  Sir 
William  Spring,  during  the  Queen's  Majesty's  abode  in  those  parts,  and 
to  the  very  confines  of  Suffolk.  But  before  her  Highness  passed  into 
Norfolk  there  was  in  Suffolk  such  sumptuous  feastings  and  banquets 
as  seldom  in  any  part  of  the  world  hath  been  seen  before."  In  her  first 
progress  (in  1561)  the  Queen  passed  five  days  at  Ipswich,  and  visited 
the  Waldegravcs  at  Smalbridge,  in  Bury,  and  the  Tollemaches  at  Hel- 
mingham.  In  the  progress  of  15-8  the  houses  she  visited  were 
Melford  Hall ;  Lawshall  Hall  (where  she  dined) ;  Hawstead  Place, 
the  residence  of  Sir  William  Drury ;  Sir  William  Spring  (the  High 
Sheriff)  at  Lavcnhnm  ;  Sir  Thomas  Kitson  at  Hengrave;  Sir  Arthur 
Higham  at  Barrow;  Mr.  Rookwood  at  Euston,  and  others;  while 
Sir  RolKrt  Jcrm>  n  feasted  the  French  ambassadors  at  Rushbrookt*. 
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Bungay  Castle.— The  "  Bold  Bigod." 

Bungay,  now  a  neat  and  modern  town  on  llic  north  border  c;f 
Suffolk,  on  the  river  Waveney,  and  about  twelve  miles  from  tlie 
town  of  Norwich,  does  not  seem  at  first  glance  to  contain  many 
features  of  interest  to  the  uninstructed  traveller.  It  is  commanded 
by  the  rising  grounds  which  expend  on  the  south  side,  and  in  these 
days  of  long-ranged  guns  and  rifles  could  not  sustain  a  ciege  for  a 
single  day.  In  early  times,  however,  when  the  furthest-reaching  of 
our  fatal  weapons  was  the  long-bow,  Bungay  was  a  fortress  of  very 
considerable  importance.  Here  during  the  Norman  period  the 
Earls  of  Suffolk  had  their  principal  castle  and  residence,  and  herc> 
consequently,  a  number  of  note  worthy  deeds  were  done. 

The  Norman  baron  was  usually  solicitous  about  the  comforts  of 
religion.  His  life  was  a  turbulent  one  ;  and  as  he  never  knew  how 
soon  he  might  require  the  last  consolations  of  the  Church,  he  always 
contrived  to  have  some  properly-appointed  religious  house  near  his 
own  door.  Bungay  having  become  the  chief  residence  of  the  early 
Earls  of  Suffolk,  soon  added  churches  and  monastic  establishments 
to  its  principal  buildings  ;  and  a  good  trade  gradually  springing  up 
under  the  encouragement  of  the  lords  of  the  sword  and  the  lords  of 
the  rosary,  the  town  became  at  a  very  early  period  a  flourishing 
place. 

Suffolk  became  a  separate  earldom  during  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  was  bestowed  by  that  monarch  upon  Gurth,  the 
brother  of  Harold,  the  last  of  the  Saxon  kings.  The  battle  of 
Hastings  proved  fatal  to  both  brothers,  who  died  side  by  side, 
valiantly  defending  the  Saxon  standard. 

The  wealth  of  Suffolk  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  may  be  csti- 
vnatcd  from  the  fact  that  William  the  Conqueror  bestowed  no  less 
than  six  hundred  manors,  which  he  had  confiscated,  upon  his  fol- 
lowers, who  held  them  as  grants  in  capitc. 

The  lordship  of  Bungay  was  divided,  at  the  period  of  the  Domes- 
day Survey,  into  several  manors  and  estates,  which  the  Conqueror 
retained  in  his  own  hands,  under  the  stewardship  of  William  dc 
Noicrs.  At  this  time  there  were  three  churches  within  the  burgh 
and  two  without,  all  endowed  with  glebes.  The  tenants,  we  are 
told,  were  rich  in  swine,  sheep,  and  poultry ;  and  as  their  land  wa» 
held  at  what  appears  to  us,  in  these  days,  to  be  t)i~dy  a  nominoJ 
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rent,  the  people  of  the  district  seem  to  have  been,  at  least,  in  cir- 
cumstances of  ordinary  comfort. 

The  manors  and  estates  of  the  burgh  of  Bungay  were  conferred 
upon  Roger  Bigot — one  of  the  great  barons  of  the  Conquest — by 
the  Conqueror,  a  short  time  after  the  Domesday  Book  had  been 
compiled.  Even  in  the  Saxon  times  the  burgh  was  a  place  of  some 
consideration  ;  but  after  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Bigots, 
who  built  a  castle  here  and  made  it  their  chief  place  of  residence, 
it  rapidly  rose  in  importance.  Privileges  and  immunities  were 
granted  to  the  burgh,  showing  the  influence  of  the  local  lords  as 
well  as  the  requirements  of  the  inhabitants.  One  of  the  first  of 
these  was  a  grant  for  the  establishment  of  a  mint,  and  it  is  recorded 
that  in  1158  the  Jews  of  Bungay  paid  Henry  II.  15/.  as  minters. 
The  weekly  market  of  Bungay  was  established,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  fair  of  the  burgh  extended  ;  and  some  time  after  the  royalty 
of  the  river  Wavcney,  or  the  free  right  of  fishing,  between  the 
towns  of  Beccles  and  Bungay  was  granltd  to  the  lord  of  the 
Manor. 

The  earldom  of  Suffolk  was  first  granted  by  William  the  Con- 
queror to  Ralph  de  Guader  ;  but  the  knight  forfeited  this  and  all 
his  other  honours  by  rebellion  against  his  sovereign.  The  earldom 
was  afterwards  conferred  upon  Hugh  Bigod,  "  the  bold  Bigod,"  by 
King  Stephen.  This  redoubtable  baron,  a  man  of  great  courage, 
endless  resource,  and  total  want  of  principle,  whoce  perjury  to  the 
sovereign  to  whom  he  owed  his  knighthood  and  adherence  to  the 
cause  of  the  usurper  Stephen,  may  be  taken  as  affording  the  key 
to  his  character,  was  a  very  formidable  personage  in  his  time. 
He  was  essentially  a  freebooter  on  a  large  scale.  He  very 
materially  increased  the  strength  of  his  fortress  of  Bungay  Castle, 
and  proudly  boasted  that  once  within  its  walls  there  was  no  enemy 
he  feared.  The  assistance  of  Bigod  contributed  mainly  to  the 
establishment  of  Stephen  on  the  English  throne. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  I.  breathed  his  last  than  Stephen,  insen- 
sible to  all  the  ties  of  relationship,  and  the  debts  of  gratitude  by 
which  he  was  bound  to  the  dead  King  and  his  family,  gave  full 
reins  to  his  criminal  ambition,  and  trusted  that,  even  without  any 
previous  intrigue,  the  celerity  of  his  enterprise  and  the  boldness  of 
his  attempt  might  overcome  the  weak  attachment  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  the  Normans  in  that  age  bore  to  the  laws  and  to  the  rights 
of  their  sovereign.  He  hastened  over  to  England,  and  though  the 
citizens  of  Dover  and  those  of  Canterbury,  apprised  of  his  purpose, 
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5hut  their  gates  against  him,  he  did  not  draw  rein  till  he  arrived  in 
London,  where  some  of  the  lowest  rank,  instigated  by  his  emissaries, 
as  well  as  moved  by  his  general  popularity,  immediately  saluted 
him  king.  His  next  point  was  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  the 
clergy,  and,  by  performing  the  ceremony  of  coronation,  to  put 
himself  in  possession  of  the  throne,  from  which  he  was  confident 
it  would  not  be  easy  afterwards  to  expel  him.  His  brother,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  was  useful  to  him  in  these  aims — having 
gained  Roger,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  who,  though  he  owed  a  great 
fortune  and  advancement  to  the  favour  of  the  late  king,  preserved 
no  sense  of  gratitude  to  that  prince's  family.  He  applied,  in  con- 
junction with  that  prelate,  to  William,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  required  him,  in  virtue  of  his  office,  to  anoint  Stephen  king. 
The  primate,  who,  like  all  the  others,  had  sworn  fealty  to  Matilda, 
the  daughter  of  the  late  king,  refused  to  perform  this  ceremony; 
but  his  opposition  was  overcome  by  an  expedient  equally  dis- 
honourable with  the  other  steps  by  which  this  revolution  was 
effected.  Hugh  Bigod,  with  his  characteristic  duplicity,  took  oath 
before  the  primate  that  the  late  king,  on  his  deathbed,  had  shown 
a  dissatisfaction  with  his  daughter  Matilda,  and  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  leaving  Stephen  heir  to  all  his  dominions.  The  Arch- 
bishop, either  believing  or  feigning  to  believe  Bigod's  testimony, 
anointed  Stephen  and  put  the  crown  on  his  head.  This  religious 
ceremony  having  taken  place,  Stephen,  without  any  shadow 
either  of  hereditary  title  or  consent  of  the  nobility  or  people,  was 
allowed  to  assume  the  privileges  and  exercise  the  authority  of 
royalty. 

For  his  share  in  this  disgraceful  and  revolutionary  proceeding, 
Bigod  was  rewarded  with  the  earldom  of  Norfolk,  which  at  that 
time  signified  the  supremacy  of  the  county  of  Suffolk  as  well  as  of 
Norfolk.  For  five  years  Bigod  remained  a  consistent  partisan  of 
Stephen,  but  in  1 140,  thinking  that  amid  the  dissension,  the  evil, 
and  rapine  of  the  times,  he  would  advance  his  own  interests  more 
effectually  by  renouncing  the  ally  for  whom  he  had  committed 
perjury,  he  forsook  the  usurper  and  openly  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Empress  Matilda.  The  baron  relied  upon  his  possessions  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  and  trusted  to  his  strong  castle  of  Bungay. 
But  Stephen,  who  was  at  least  a  most  intrepid  and  manly  soldier 
if  he  was  an  ungrateful  rebel,  immediately  turned  upon  his  old 
confederate,  and  resolved  to  bring  him  to  his  senses  by  chastise- 
ment.    He  marched  speedily  into  Suffolk,  sought  out  Bigod  in  his 
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stronghold  and  reduced  it.  The  old  chronicler  who  narrates  this 
incident  is  as  briet' in  his  chronicle  as  Stephen  appears  to  have  been 
prompt  in  action.  He  furnishes  no  details  of  the  siege,  but  dryly 
informs  us  of  the  fact  in  these  words — "  In  1 140,  at  Pentecost,  the 
king,  with  his  army  came  upon  Hugo  Bigod,  of  Suffolk,  and  took 
the  castle  of  Bungay."  The  intention  of  Stephen,  however,  was  to 
rebuke  but  not  to  exterminate  his  rebellious  vassal,  who,  he  con- 
ceived, might  continue  to  be  of  use  to  him.  He,  therefore,  having 
punished  Bigod,  received  him  again  into  favour,  and  restored  him 
to  his  honours. 

Henry  II.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  punished  the  adherence 
of  Bigod  to  the  cause  of  his  mother's  foe,  by  depriving  him  of  his 
castles  and  dignities  ;  but  the  bold  baron  was  too  powerful  to  be 
made  a  permanent  enemy  of,  and  Henry,  desiring  to  conciliate  him, 
reinstated  him  in  his  possessions  in  1 163.  But  neither  severity  nor 
forgiveness  was  of  any  avail  in  keeping  the  wayward  baron  to  a 
line  of  consistently  honourable  action.  He  again  deserted  his 
sovereign  in  1174,  and  intensified  the  guilt  of  his  rebellion  by 
throwing  in  his  influence  with  the  cause  of  Henry's  rebellious  sons. 
The  king's  forces  defeated  Bigod  and  the  Flemings  whom  he  had 
enlisted  under  his  banner,  with  great  slaughter,  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
munds, and  the  king  himself  marched  into  Suffolk,  resolved  to 
break  the  power  of  the  rebel  by  destroying  his  chief  stronghold. 
Meanwhile  Bigod  himself  was  retreating  with  speed  to  the  Waveney, 
and  on  the  march  he  was  heard  to  exclaim  to  his  attendants  and 
those  near  him,  "  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay,  upon  the  waters 
of  Waveney,  I  would  not  set  a  button  by  the  King  of  Cockney." 
The  result  of  the  meeting  between  the  two  forces  is  admirably  set 
forth  in  an  old  ballad  in  which  the  careless  bravado  of  Bigod  is 
illustrated  with  much  humour.  As  the  ballad  tells  the  story  in 
verse  which  it  would  otherwise  be  necessary  to  tell  in  prose,  and  as 
the  verse  itself  in  several  passages  is  admirable,  we  submit  it  to 
the  reader  entire  : — 

THE   BOLD  BIGOD  AND  THE   KING  OF  COCKNEY 

"  The  King  has  sent  for  Bigod  bold, 
In  Essex  where.-it  he  lay, 
But  Lord  Bigod  laughed  at  his  Pursuivant, 
And  stoutly  thus  did  say  : — 
'  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 
I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney  I 
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"  Hugh  Bigod  was  lord  of  Bungay  Tou  r. 
And  a  merry  lord  was  he  ; 
So  away  he  rode  on  his  berry-black  ste^d. 
And  sung  with  licence  and  glee — 
'  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 
I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney  I' 

"  At  Ipswich  to  s^e  how  he  sped, 
And  at  Ufford  they  stared,  I  wis, 

But  at  merry  Saxmundham  they  heard  his  sonj, 
And  the  song  he  sung  was  this — 
'Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney  1' 

"  The  Baily  he  rode,  and  the  Baily  he  ran, 
To  catch  the  gallant  Lord  Hugh  ; 

But  for  every  mile  the  Baily  rode 
The  Earl  he  rode  more  than  two  : 
Saying,  '  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 

I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney  !' 

"When  the  Baily  had  ridden  to  Bramfield  Oak, 
Sir  Hugh  was  at  Ilksall  Bower  ; 
When  the  Baily  had  ridden  to  Halesworth  CrusSi 
He  was  singing  in  Bungay  Tower — 
'  Now  that  I'm  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upon  the  river  of  Waveney, 
I  will  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney  I' 

"  When  the  news  was  brought  to  I^ndon  town 
How  Sir  Bigod  did  jest  and  sing; 

'  Say  you,  to  Lord  Hugh  of  Norfolk," 
Said  Henry,  our  English  King, 
'  Though  you  be  in  your  castle  of  Bungay, 
Upon  the  river  Waveney, 

I'll  make  you  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney  !'  "• 

"  King  Henry  he  marshalled  his  merry  men  all, 
And  through  Suffolk  they  marched  with  spi  cd. 

And  they  marched  to  Lord  Bigod's  castle  wall. 
And  knocked  at  his  gate,  I  rede,     ^ 
'  Sir  Hugh  of  the  castle  of  Bung&y, 
Upon  the  river  Waveney,  '^ 

Come,  doff  your  cap  to  the  King  of  Cockney  I' 

"  Sir  Hughon  Bigod,  so  stout  and  brave, 
When  he  heard  the  King  thus  say. 

He  trembled  and  shook  like  a  '  May-Maw  thei,* 
And  he  wished  himself  away  : 
■  Were  I  out  of  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
And  beyond  the  river  of  Waveney, 

I  would  ne  care  for  the  King  of  Cockney  I' 
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••  Sir  Hugh  took  threescore  sacks  of  goldi 

And  flung  them  over  the  wall ; 
Sa\s  '  (io  your  ways  in  the  Devil's  nain«i 

Yourself  and  your  merry  men  all ; 

But  leave  ine  my  castle  of  Bungay, 

Upon  the  river  Waveney, 
And  I'll  pay  my  shot  to  the  King  of  Cockney  I'* 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  this  ballad,  while  faithfully 
reproducing  the  relations  which  in  early  times  subsisted  between 
the  English  monarch  and  his  more  turbulent  barons,  and  while 
admirably  illustrating  the  rash,  reckless,  yet  gallant,  character 
of  its  hero,  is  strictly  accurate  in  its  local  allusions  and 
colouring.  For  example,  the  route  followed  by  Bigod  in  his  rapid 
march  to  Bungay  is  the  exact  route  pursued  in  ancient  times  by 
travellers  from  London  to  the  extremities  of  Suffolk.  Tims,  Bigod 
rides  from  Essex,  whereat  he  lay,  to  Ipswich  ;  thence  to  Ufford  and 
merry  Saxniundham  ;  thence  to  Bramfield  Oak  and  Halesworth 
Cross.  Up  to  this  point  the  baron  traced  the  usual  highway,  ove? 
which  (by  the  Eastern  Counties  Railway)  the  modern  tourist  is 
carried  at  the  present  day.  At  Halesworth  Cross,  however,  ho 
leaves  the  turnpike  road  to  Bungay  on  the  right,  and  proceeds  by 
cross  roads  to  Rumburgh  Green,  and  past  the  monastery  there  to 
"  Ilksall  Bower,"  and  thence  to  his  castle. 

The  "  Bramfield  Oak,"  a  forest  tree  celebrated  for  centuries,  stood 
in  the  grounds  surrounding  Bramfield  Hall,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  present  highway.  The  age  of  this  monarch  of  the  forest  was  over 
a  thousand  years.  In  1832  it  had  three  main  branches  ;  but  one 
of  these  soon  after  broke  away,  and,  thus  mutilated  and  scathed,  it 
remained  "till  the  isth  June,  1843,  when,  on  a  calm,  sultry  day— 
without  a  breeze  to  moan  its  fate — it  fell  from  slicer  decay,  with  a 
most  appalling  crash,  enveloping  its  prostrate  form  with  clouds  of 
dust."  With  respect  to  the  size  of  the  tree,  it  was  asserted  at  tlie 
time  of  its  fall,  that  a  similar  bulk  of  sound  timber  would  ha'-i 
fetched  about  eighty  pounds.  Of  Ilksall  Bower  no  visible  tra.cs 
are  now  pointed  out. 

It  appears,  however,  that  King  Henry  did  not  agree  to  let  the 
recalcitrant  baron  off  with  merely  "  paying  his  shot :"  the  terms  on 
which  he  granted  pardon  being  that  Bigod  should  pay  tlic  sum  of 
one  thousand  marks,  and  that  his  castle  should  be  demolished. 
The  knigiit  soon  afterwards  went  abroad,  and  joined  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  in  a  crusading  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  whence  he 
returned  and  died  in  1 177,  surviving  his  disgrace  and  the  destruction 
of  his  castle  only  three  vear.s. 
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A  subsequent  owner  of  Bungay  manor  was  Roger  Bigod,  the  son  of 
the  bold  Hugh,  who  in  128 1  obtained  a  licence  from  King  Edward  I. 
to  embattle  his  house  on  the  site  of  the  old  castle.  The  ruins  of 
Bungay  Castle,  as  they  are  now  seen,  are  those  of  the  fortress 
which  Roger  Bigod  reared.  Roger,  having  no  heirs,  settled  all  his 
"castles,  towns,  manors,  and  hereditaments  upon  King  Edward 
and  his  heirs,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  brother,  John  le  Bigod,  who, 
after  the  earl's  decease,  was  found  to  be  his  next  heir,  but  never,  in 
consequence  of  this  surrender,  enjoyed  the  honours,  nor  any  part 
of  the  estates."  Sir  Henry  Spelman  tells  us,  the  earl  disinherited 
his  brother,  Sir  John,  "because  that  the  earl,  being  indebted  to  him, 
he  was  too  pressing  on  that  account."  '*A  new  way  to  pay  old 
debts,"  truly. 

In  1312,  Thomas  de  Brotherton  obtained  a  charter  from  the  king, 
in  tail  general,  of  all  the  honours  formerly  enjoyed  by  Roger  Bigod. 
Brotherton  at  his  death  left  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
marrying  Edward  de  Montacute,  carried  the  property  of  Bungay 
with  her  into  that  family.  By  the  marriage  of  Joan  their  daughter 
with  William  de  Ufford,  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Bungay  was  again  trans- 
ferred to  a  new  family,  but  an  old  title.  The  property  was  subse- 
quently possessed  by  the  Howards,  by  Mr.  Meckleburgh,  an  inha- 
bitant of  Bungay,  who  sold  it  to  Mrs.  Bonhote,  the  authoress  of  the 
novel  "  Bungay  Castle,"  who  sold  it  about  1800  to  Charles,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  a  descendant  of  "  Bigod  bold." 

The  remains  of  Bungay  Castle  consist  of  the  shells  of  two  circular 
towers  and  a  number  of  rambling  foundation  walls,  from  which  no 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  fortress  in 
ts  entire  state. 


Henham  House. — Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Sufifolk. 

Henham,  a  hamlet  of  Wangford,  in  Suffolk,  about  four  miles  west 
of  the  east  coast  at  Southwold,  formed  the  estate  of  Ralph  Bainard,  at 
the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  and  when  this  estate  was  forfeited 
to  the  Crown  by  the  grandson  of  the  original  owner,  it  was  shared 
between  two  chieftains  who  erected  their  respective  shares  into 
manors,  and  named  them  Henham  and  Cravens.  On  the  ruin  of 
the  race  of  Bainard,  the  family  of  Kerdiston,  who  appear  to 
have  inherited  a  considerable  portion  of  their  estates,  were  here- 
ditary owners  of  Henham  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.     In  the 
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twentieth  of  Henry  VI.,  Thomas  de  Kerdiston,  Knight,  transferred 
his  right  to  the  manor  of  Henham  to  William  de  la  Pole,  Earl  of 
Suffolk,  and  Alice  his  wife.  This  Alice,  Countess  of  Suffolk,  was 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Chaucer,  son  of  the  immortal 
author  of  the  "  Canterbury  Tales."  The  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  his 
wife,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  entered  into,  assumed  the 
property  of  Henham,  and  on  their  death  transmitted  it  to  their 
successors.  One  of  these,  Edmund  de  la  Pole,  was  beheaded  in 
(513,  and  Henham  reverted  to  the  crown,  but  was  soon  afterwards 
granted  to  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  Henry  VIII.,  in 
exchange  for  the  dissolved  abbey  of  Leiston. 

This  Charles  Brandon  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  the  dukes  of 
Suffolk,  but  was  one  of  the  most  considerable  men  of  the  era  in 
which  he  lived.  Born  ere  yet  feudalism  had  begun  to  decay  as  a 
system,  and  while  yet  the  articles  of  the  creed  of  chivalry  were 
punctiliously  observed  by  all  aspiring  to  knightly  honours,  desiring 
to  wear  their  spurs  in  such  a  manner  as  to  command  the  respect 
of  brave  men  and  the  esteem  of  fair  ladies,  he  felt  that  he  had  not 
been  born  out  of  his  due  time ;  but  that  his  natural  predilections 
would  lead  him  to  shine  in  chivalric  exploits,  and  to  cast  lustre 
upon  a  system  which  from  men  like  him  borrowed  and  reflected 
upon  the  rank-and-file  (so  to  speak)  of  knighthood  a  radiance  that 
had  its  origin  only  in  the  generals  and  the  lieutenants  of  chivalry. 

The  mind  of  Charles  Brandon  seems  to  have  been  deeply 
tinctured  with  that  romance  which,  in  spite  of  Cervantes'  having 
laughed  it  out  of  the  world,  manifested  itself  under  noble  and 
magnanimous  fonns,  until  the  development  of  man  and  the  ap- 
proach of  more  practical  times  relegated  it,  in  its  relations  to  the 
immediate  wants  and  necessities  of  man,  among  the  falsehoods  and 
shams  of  an  exploded  system. 

Birth  gave  Brandon  position.  He  was  the  son  of  Sir  William 
Brandon,  standard-bearer  at  Bosworth,  who  fell  by  the  hand 
of  King  Richard  himself.  Young  Brandon  was  a  devoted  lover  ol 
all  martial  exercises  from  his  youth,  and  before  he  had  arrived  at 
manhood  his  skill  and  success  in  the  tourney  had  covered  him 
with  glory. 

In  1 5 10  solemn  jousts  were  held  at  Westminster  in  honour  of 
Katharine  of  Arragon.  At  this  meeting  of  adventurous  knights 
Brandon  appeared  in  the  dress  of  a  recluse,  and  begged  of  the 
queen  permission  to  run  a  tilt  in  her  presence.  His  request  being 
complied  with,  he  threw  off  his  weeds,  and  was  soon  in  the  lists 
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completely  armed.  In  the  following  year  he  signalized  himself  at 
Tournay,  at  the  jousts  held  there  by  Margaret,  Princess  of  Castile, 
in  compliment  to  Henry  VIII.  On  this  occasion  all  the  appoint- 
ments of  the  lists  were  sumptuous.  The  course  was  flagged  with 
black  marble,  and  to  prevent  any  accident  from  slipping  the  horses 
were  shod  v/ith  felt.  Here  the  young  English  Knight  bore  himselt 
so  gallantly  that  he  won  the  heart  of  the  Princess  Margaret  herself. 
But  another  princess  had  already  enthralled  his  affections — a  pro- 
found and  lasting  attachment  already  bound  him  to  the  Princess 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  Henry,  however, 
gave  his  sister  in  marriage  to  Louis  XII.  of  France.  Brandon 
followed  her  to  her  adopted  country  in  the  character  of  ambassador. 
Grand  tournaments  were  decreed  to  be  held  at  Paris  on  the  occasion 
of  the  approaching  coronation,  and  the  young  knight,  now  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  through  the  favour  of  his  royal  master,  was  present  at  the 
chivalric  meeting  attended  by  the  Marquis  of  Dorset  and  his  four 
brothers. 

The  French  had  already  seen  so  many  of  the  wonderful  feats  of 
Brandon  that  they  feared  the  young  knight  would-  beat  all  their 
champions  out  of  the  lists,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  they  intro- 
duced among  the  combatants  on  their  side  a  gigantic  German, 
believed  to  be  of  incomparable  strength  and  power,  whose  bone 
and  muscle  by  sheer  force  and  weight,  were  expected  to  bear  down 
all  opposition. 

The  combat  began,  and  after  a  time,  during  which  the  French 
were  trembling  every  moment  for  their  champion,  the  English 
knight  suddenly  caught  his  antagonist  round  the  neck,  and  beat  him 
on  the  helm  so  violently  with  the  hilt  of  his  sword  that  the  blood 
issued  from  the  side  of  the  casque.  The  French  then  inteifered 
and  carried  the  German  away. 

Soon  after  this  Louis  XI  I.  of  France  died,  and  Brandon  was 
now  at  liberty  to  pay  his  addresses  to  the  royal  lady  whom  he  had 
loved  so  long  and  with  such  constancy.  The  duke's  advances  were 
regarded  favourably,  and  it  was  evident  the  attachment  was  mutual. 
Having  discovered  the  actual  state  of  affairs,  the  royal  lady,  suppos- 
ing that  the  fear  of  committing  a  breach  of  etiquette  hindered  the 
duke  from  proposing  marriage,  extricated  him  from  his  dilemma  by 
sending  him  a  message  stating  that  she  gave  him  four  days  to 
decide  whether  he  would  marry  her  or  not.  The  duke,  of  course, 
agreed  with  alacrity.  He  then  conveyed  her  from  France,  married 
her,  and  celebrated  his  wedding  by  tournaments  at  which  he  himscU 
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tilted.  On  this  great  occasion  the  livery  and  trappings  of  thi 
duke's  horse  were  half  cloth  of  gold  and  half  cloth  of  frieze,  with 
the  following  legend  referring  to  his  union  with  a  royal  bride  ;— 

"  Cloth  of  gold  do  not  despise, 
Though  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  frieze  ; 
Cloth  of  frieze  be  not  too  bold, 
Though  thou  art  matched  with  cloth  of  gold." 

From  the  marriage  of  Brandon  with  Queen  Mary  of  France  im- 
mense wealth  accrued  to  the  ducal  family  of  Suffolk.  Her  annual 
Income  was  sixty  thousand  crowns,  and  from  France  she  brought 
personal  property  with  her  to  England  estimated  at  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns,  exclusive  of  a  famous  diamond  of  almost  price- 
less value,  named  "  Ic  miroir  de  Naples." 

The  connexion  of  this  illustrious  f)air  with  the  manor  of  Henham 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  very  intimate  or  of  very  long  duration. 
Yet  Brandon's  lifewas  not  without  stirring  events.  His  skill  in  knightly 
exercises  was  not  confined  to  the  lists  :  he  signalized  his  manhood 
in  the  actual  battle-field  as  well  as  in  the  tournament.  Like  many 
knights  of  his  time,  he  fought  as  well  at  sea  as  on  shore,  and  in 
15 13  we  hear  of  his  achieving  fame  in  a  desperate  action  with  a 
French  squadron  off  Brest.  At  the  sieges  of  Tirouenne  and  Tournay 
he  displayed  great  valour,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Spurs  he  led  the  van 
of  the  English  army  with  his  usual  gallantry.  He  invaded  France 
in  1523,  and  if  the  expedition  was  a  fruitless  one,  the  blame  does 
not  rest  with  the  high-hearted  Englishman.  He  closed  the  list  of 
his  warlike  achievements  by  capturing  Boulogne  in  1544.  In  the 
following  year  he  died. 

In  his  preparations  for  death  he  evinced  a  degree  of  magnanimity 
which  should  not  pass  unnoticed.  By  his  will  he  provided  that  his 
Collar  of  the  Garter  should  be  converted  into  a  cup  of  gold  and 
given  to  the  king,  thus  returning  the  badge  and  token  of  his  nobility 
to  the  source  whence  he  obtained  it.  He  also  provided  that  his 
funeral  should  be  conducted  with  a  simplicity  and  economy  more 
becoming  the  occasion  and  the  ultimate  "  dust  to  dust"  than  har- 
monizing with  the  ideas  of  his  time,  when  the  funerals  of  the  great 
were  conducted  with  great  magnificence.  The  king,  however,  used 
his  authority  to  alter  the  will  in  one  respect.  He  caused  the  body 
of  his  departed  favourite  to  be  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel, 
Windsor ;  the  cost  of  the  ceremonious  funeral,  which  was  re- 
markable for  pomp  and  magnificence,  being  defrayed  wholly  from 
the  royal  purse. 
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On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  the  manor  of  Henham 
reverted  to  the  Crown.  Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  of  Blythborough,  was 
then  appointed  housekeeper,  and  soon  after  was  enfeoffed  of  the 
estate,  which  he  conveyed  to  Sir  Anthony  Rous,  knight,  of  Ben- 
nington, in  Suffolk.  The  property,  together  with  that  portion  of  it 
called  the  manor  of  Craven's,  which  for  so  many  generations  had 
remained  in  the  possession  of  a  distinct  proprietor,  still  remains  the 
property  of  the  Rous  family. 

In  Le  Neve's  MSS.  it  is  stated  that  Queen  Mary  appointed  Lady 
Rous  one  of  the  Quorum  for  Suffolk,  and  the  chronicler  goes  on  to 
observe  that  "  she  did  actually  sit  on  the  bench  at  assizes  and 
sessions  among  other  justices  cincta  gladio  (girt  with  a  sword). 
This  masculine  lady,  and,  I  presume,  dispenser  of  indifferent 
justice,  must  have  been  Agnes,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Blenner- 
hasset,  of  Frense,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk.  I  have  met  with  no 
cases  on  record  of  her  magisterial  decisions." 

Not  far  distant  from  the  modern  Henham  Hall  stands  a  vene- 
rable oak,  which,  though  scathed  and  shorn  of  its  leafy  honours, 
is  noted  for  its  legend  of  loyalty  and  conjugal  affection.  The  fol- 
lowing version  of  the  legend  was  communicated  by  Miss  Agnes 
Strickland,  the  talented  writer  of  the  "Lives  of  the  Queens  of 
England,"  to  the  assiduous  compiler  of  the  "History  of  Suffolk." 
"I  really  wish,"  says  Miss  Strickland,  "it  were  in  my  power  to 
communicate  anything  calculated  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  your 
much-needed  '  History  of  Suffolk  ;'  but  I  fear  the  story  of  the 
Henham  Oak,  though  a  very  picturesque  legend,  rests  on  a  vague 
and  doubtful  foundation — that  of  oral  tradition — handed  down  from 
village  chroniclers  of  former  days,  a  race  now,  I  fear,  extinct. 

"  One  of  these  worthies  told  me  many  years  ago,  that  there  was 
a  brave  gentleman  of  the  Rous  family  in  the  great  rebellion,  whose 
life  was  preserved,  when  a  party  of  the  rebels  came  down  to 
Henham  with  a  warrant  for  his  arrest,  by  his  lady  concealing  him 
in  the  hollow  trunk  of  that  venerable  old  oak  beneath  the  windows 
of  the  Hall.  This  tree  being  used  by  the  family  as  a  summer- 
house,  was  luckily  provided  with  a  door  faced  with  bark,  and  w  hich 
closed  so  artificially  that  strangers,  not  aware  of  the  circumstance, 
would  never  suspect  that  the  tree  was  otherwise  than  sound.  Tho 
hero  of  the  tale  was,  I  presume,  the  Cavalier  baronet.  Sir  John 
Rous,  to  whom  King  Charles  IL  wrote  an  autograph  letter,  thank*^ 
ing  him  for  his  loyal  services.  According  to  the  story,  the  Round- 
head authorities  used  threatening  language  to  the  lady  to  make  her 
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declare  her  husband's  retreat,  but  she  courageously  withstood  aU 
Iheir  menaces.  They  remained  there  two  or  three  days,  durinj 
which  time  she,  not  daring  to  trust  any  one  with  the  secret,  stole 
softly  out  at  night  to  supply  her  lord  with  food,  and  to  assure  her- 
self of  his  safety.  I  fancy  this  conjugal  heroine  must  have  been 
the  beautiful  Elizabeth  Knevitt,  whose  portrait  is  preser\ed  at 
Henham.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  tradition  may  belong 
to  a  period  still  more  remote.  Our  Suffolk  peasants  are  not  an 
imaginative  race,  therefore  I  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  the 
incident  really  did  occur  to  a  former  possessor  of  Henham.  In  the 
course  of  my  historical  investigations,  I  have  generally  found  that 
tradition,  if  not  always  the  truth,  was,  at  least,  a  shadowy  evidence 
of  some  unrecorded  fact ;  and  I  am  always  anxious  to  believe  any- 
thing to  the  honour  of  my  own  sex. 

"The  oak  was  afterwards  a  noted  resort  for  select  Jacobite 
meetings  of  a  convivial  nature,  when  Sir  Robert  Rous  and  two  or 
three  staunch  adherents  of  the  exiled  house  of  Stuart  were  accus- 
tomed to  drink  deep  healths  '  to  the  king,  over  the  water,'  on  bended 
knees." 

The  letter  mentioned  in  the  preceding  quotation  is  dated  from 
Breda,  April  27th,  1660 — the  precise  day  on  which  a  number  of 
other  letters  were  forwarded  by  a  confidential  agent  from  the  exiled 
monaich  to  his  friends  in  England.  The  letters  are  not  all  couched 
in  precisely  the  same  language,  but  the  general  purport  of  them  is 
identical,  and  the  expressions  similar.  The  note  addressed  to 
Rous  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  kind  of  communication 
which  in  those  days  was  sent  from  the  king  to  his  supporters.  It 
ran  as  follows  : — 

"  It  is  no  newes  to  me  to  heare  of  your  good  affection,  which  I 
always  promised  myselfe  from  your  family,  yett  I  was  well  pleased 
with  the  accounte  this  bearer  brought  to  me  from  you  of  the  activity 
you  have  lately  ubcd  for  the  promoting  my  interest ;  in  which  so 
many  have  followed  the  good  example  you  gave,  that  I  hope  I  and 
you,  and  the  whole  nation,  shall  shortly  receive  the  fruit  of  it,  and 
that  I  may  give  you  my  thanks  in  your  own  country  :  in  the  mean- 
time you  may  be  confident  I  am 

"  Your  affectionate  friende, 

"  Breda,  27th  April,  1660."  "  CHARLES  R." 

The  promise  gi\'en  to  the  ?ar  in  the  above  letter  was  not  broken 
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to  tlie  hope  ;  for  in  August  of  the  same  year,  Sir  John  Rous  was 
created  a  baronet,  and  was  elected  to  represent  the  borough  of 
Dunvvich  in  the  Parliament  of  the  following  year.  The  sixth  baronet 
of  this  family  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Rous,  of  Den- 
nington,  in  Suffolk,  in  1796,  and  advanced  to  the  dignities  cf 
Viscount  Dunwich  and  Earl  of  Stradbroke  in  182 1.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son. 

The  old  Hall  of  Henham  was  built  of  red  brick,  with  stone 
dressings,  quoins,  and  window  frames.  On  the  back  of  a  drawing 
illustrating  its  principal  court  the  following  notice  of  the  building 
itself  and  of  the  occurrence  which  caused  its  demolition  is  written  : — 
"  This  large,  noble,  and  magnificent  mansion,  which  had  been  the 
seat  and  residence  of  the  De  la  Poles,  Earls  of  Suffolk,  and  of 
Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  it  is  supposed,  built  the 
front,  had  from  the  last  year  of  King  Henry  VIII.  been  the  seat 
and  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Rous,  being  granted  by  that 
king  to  Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  knt.,  who  in  the  same  reign  sold  it  to 
Sir  Anthony  Rous,  knt.,  till  on  the  8th  May,  1773,  a  fire  was  dis- 
covered in  the  west  front  about  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
which  raging  with  great  violence,  before  night  had  consumed  and 
laid  waste  the  whole,  consisting  at  that  time  of  about  45  rooms, 
besides  garrets,  the  principal  of  which  had  lately  been  elegantly 
fitted  up  and  furnished  by  the  late  Sir  John  Rous,  bart.,  who  died 
Oct.  30,  1771,  leaving  an  only  son,  the  present  John  Rous,  who, 
when  the  fire  happened,  was  at  Venice." 

Neither  mansion  nor  furniture  was  insured,  and  the  loss  by  tl.e 
fire  was  estimated  at  30,000/.  Of  the  furniture  and  decorations  c  f 
the  old  hall  little  escaped  destruction.  A  few  portraits  were  rescued, 
nnd  a  fine  old  wassail  bowl  of  wood,  round  the  circular  lip  of  which 
is  this  appropriate  legend — 

"  Reddit  sccurum  potantcm  vas  bene  purum 
Hinc,  prccor,  haurite  tanquam  lacti  sine  lite  ;" 

which  has  been  thus  freely  translated  by  the  late  Lord  Strad« 

broke — 

"  My  bowl  is  so  clean, 
The  liquor  so  pure, 
The  nicest  may  taste, 
Of  health  most  secure. 

"  Drink  deep,  then,  I  pray, 
Rememb'ring  this  law— 
Ye  joyful  may  be. 

But  none  of  your  jaw  " 
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It  is  very  possible,  suggests  the  historian  of  Suffolk,  that  Charles 
Brandon,  with  his  charming  wife,  the  Queen  of  France,  and  even 
"bluff  King  Hal"  himself,  may  have  drunk  out  of  this  antique 
bowl. 

The  new  hall,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke,  is  a  com- 
modious mansion,  modern  in  style,  and  not  calling  for  special 
notice. 


Barsham  Hall. — Sir  John  Suckling  the  Poet. 

Barsham  Manor  belonged  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  to 
Robert  de  Vallibus,  or  Vaux,  who  held  it  of  Roger  Bigod,  as 
capital  lord.  It  was  two  and  a  quarter  miles  in  length  by  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  but  it  also  included  over  and  above 
this  area  a  large  tract  originally  covered  with  water,  but  which  is 
now  drained  meadow-land. 

After  having  been  possessed  by  a  succession  of  proprietors,  none 
of  whom  are  known  to  be  of  interest  to  modern  readers,  Barsnam 
was  purchased  in  1613,  by  Sir  John  Suckling,  third  son  of  Robert 
Suckling,  of  Woodton,     The  family  of  Suckling  is  a  very  ancient 
one.     Thomas  Socling  held  certain  estates  in  Woodton  and  Lang- 
hall  in  1348,  and  his  possessions  were  handed  down  in  unbroken 
succession  through  a  series  of  substantial  descendants,  to  Robert 
Suckling,  M.P.  for  Norwich,  who  died  in  1589.     Sir  John  Suckling, 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  the  purchaser  of  Barsham  Hall,  in  1613. 
In  many  respects,  Sir  John  was  a  noteworthy  man.     In  due  time 
he  became  the  father  of  Sir  John  Suckling,  the  poet,  who  uas  con- 
spicuous for  the  brightness  and  playfulness  of  his  fancy,  but  the 
strictly  practical  character  of  his  own  mind  may  be  estimated  from 
the  following  letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  brother  Charles,  imme- 
diately after  having  purchased  Barsham.      "  I  am  nowe,"  he  says, 
"  gone   thorough  for  Barshame,  and  have  had  a  fine  and  recovcrie 
acknowledged  to  my  use,  before  my  Lord  Hubbard,  and  to-morrow 
the  indentures  and  all  other  assurances  are  to  be  scaled.      For  the 
letting  of  it,  I  am  resolute  not  to  lett  the  house  and  dcme:  les 
thereof  under  240/.,  and  I  hope  that  by  your  care  and  diligence  in 
providing  me  a  good  tenant,  I  may  have  250/.  p.  ann.      I  ame  con- 
fident that  ere  longe  landes  will  beare  a  better  and  a  higher  prise  ; 
and  therefore  my  purpose  is  not  to  grant  any  lease  above  sca\  en 
yeares  :  besides  I  mean  to  keep  all  the  '■'jy allies  and  the  fisbinge  in 
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mine  own  handes  ;  and  upon  these  tearmes,  if  you  can  find  me  out 
an  honest  man  that  will  hire  it,  I  will  think  myself  behouldeinge 

unto  you It  is  nowc  myne,  and  I   trust  that  the  name  of 

the  Sucklings  shall  inheritt  and  possess  it,  when  I  am  dead  and 
rotten." 

This  very  sagacious  and  out-spoken  gentleman  did  the  state 
some  service  in  his  day.  He  was  a  staunch  royalist,  and  held  the 
offices  of  Secretary  of  State,  Comptroller  of  the  Household  and 
Privy  Counsellor  to  King  James  I.  and  to  his  unfortunate  son 
Charles.  He  was  an  aspirant  also  for  honours  still  more  dis- 
tinguished ;  for  in  a  letter  written  in  1621  by  Lord  Leicester  to  his 
son,  the  following  expression  occurs  : — "  It  is  not  known  who  shall 

be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer it  is  between  Sir  Richard 

Weston  and  Sir  John  Suckling."  Sir  Richard  Weston  was  in  this 
case  the  fortunate  person.  Suckling  married  Martha  Cranfield, 
sister  to  Lionel,  Earl  of  Middlesex,  by  whom  he  had  Sir  John 
Suckling,  the  poet,  Lionel  Suckling,  and  four  daughters. 

On  the  decease  of  Suckling  the  statesman  in  1627,  his  eldest  son> 
the  poet,  came  into  possession  of  Barsham  and  the  other  estates. 

The  poet  was  born  in  his  father's  house  at  Whitton,  in  the  parish 
of  Twickenham,  Middlesex,  and  was  baptized  there  in  February, 
1608-9.  Of  his  early  life  very  little  is  known.  When  fifteen  years 
of  age  he  was  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  matriculated  at  Trinity 
College.  Davenant  states  that  he  was  only  eleven  years  of  age 
when  he  was  received  at  Cambridge  ;  but  this  assertion  is  only 
well-suited  to  accompany  the  absurd  statements  of  Langbaine, 
repeated  by  Dr.  Johnson  and  every  subsequent  biographer  (down 
to  the  year  1836,  when  the  only  trustworthy  life  that  has  been  pub- 
lished appeared),  that  "  he  spoke  Latin  at  five  and  writ  it  at  nine." 
The  source  of  this  and  similar  errors  is  that  the  date  of  the  poet's 
birth  is  usually  set  down  as  1613,  whereas  the  fact  is  that  in  that 
year  Suckling  was  five  years  old.  Music,  languages,  and  poetry  were 
the  accomplishments  he  cultivated  con  amove,  and  the  facility  with 
which  he  advanced  in  these  was  remarkable.  He  early  distinguished 
himself  by  the  strength  of  his  genius  and  capacity,  which  required 
less  pains  and  application  in  him  than  it  did  in  others,  to  make 
himself  master  of  whatever  subject  he  pursued. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  Suckling  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in 
the  death  of  his  father  ;  for  had  this  practical  and  solid  guardian 
only  lived  for  a  few  years  longer  the  son  might  have  been  diverted 
trom  the  gaiety  and  the  folly  in  whi^b  he  was  now  beginning  freely  to 
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indulge.  Well  aware  of  the  son's  gay  and  thoughtless  disposition, 
the  elder  Suckling  provides  in  his  will  that  his  son  and  heir  shall 
not  enter  upon  the  possession  of  his  estates  till  he  shall  have  com- 
pleted his  twenty-fifth  year. 

In  1628,  Suckling,  then  in  his  twentieth  year,  commenced  his 
travels.  He  traversed  France  and  Italy ;  but  it  was  in  Germany 
that  he  entered  upon  really  interesting  adventures.  This  country 
was  at  that  time  the  object  of  universal  attention  from  the  splendid 
military  successes  there  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  "  the  Lion  of  the 
North."  About  this  time  Charles  of  England  granted  a  commission 
to  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  to  raise  a  body  of  six  thousand  troops 
to  act  with  him  as  their  general  under  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
in  favour  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  who  had 
married  the  only  sister  of  the  English  king.  Suckling  united 
himself  to  this  expedition  as  one  of  the  "  forty  gentlemen's  sons  " 
whose  duty  it  was  to  serve  about  the  Marquis  himself.  This 
English  contingent  was  by  no  means  a  merely  ornamental  corps. 
It  was  sent  into  active  service,  and  rendered  effectual  assistance  to 
Gustavus,  in  particular  at  the  first  defeat  of  Tilly  before  Leipsic — a 
battle  of  great  importance  at  that  time,  and  obstinately  contested. 
In  this  battle  Suckling  was  engaged  ;  he  was  also  present  at  the 
sieges  of  Crossen,  Guben,  Glogan,  and  Magdeburg,  and  obtained 
considerable  military  reputation  for  his  conduct  in  several  suc- 
cessive actions,  fought  during  the  inroads  of  Hamilton  in  the 
provinces  of  Lusatia  and  Silesia. 

Suckling  is  supposed  to  have  followed  those  wars  till  1632,  and  at 
the  close  of  his  campaign  he  returned  to  England,  bringing  with 
him  the  character — which  no  one  has  ever  sought  to  deny  him — of 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  distinguished  for  polite  learning,  wit, 
and  gallantry. 

His  appearance  at  this  time,  judging  from  Vandyke's  splendid 
portrait  of  him — the  original  picture  is  to  be  seen  at  Woodton  in 
Suffolk — must  have  been  prepossessing  in  a  high  degree.  The 
ample  forehead,  the  firmly-cut  and  classically-moulded  mouth  and 
chin,  and  the  streaming  cavalier  "  locks  "  must  have  rendered  him  a 
noticeable  man,  while  to  the  observant  there  would  be  something 
specially  pleasing  in  the  mild  expression  of  his  eminently  con- 
scious and  comprehensive  eyes.  To  a  frankness  of  manner  and 
graceful  person,  he  added  an  ease  of  carriage  and  elegance  of 
address  so  remarkable  that  he  drew  forth  the  observation,  that  "  he 
had  the  peculiar  happiness  of  making  everything  he  did  becomt 
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him."  He  was  so  famous  at  court  "  for  his  accomplishments  and 
ready  sparkling  wit,"  says  Sir  William  Davenant,  the  dramatist,  his 
intimate  friend  and  one  that  loved  him  entirely,  "  that  he  was  the 
bull  that  was  bayted  ;  his  repartee  and  witt  being  most  sparkling 
when  most  set  on  and  provoked." 

And  one  can  readily  comprehend  how  a  man  of  Suckling's  gifts 
should  be  highly  valued  at  such  a  court  as  that  of  Charles  I.  Two 
parties  were  forming  out  of  the  general  mass  of  the  English  people 
—parties  fated  at  first  to  oppose  and  wrangle  merely,  but  subse- 
quently to  contend  to  the  death  on  many  a  battle-field.  By  tradition, 
breeding,  and  native  sympathies,  Suckling  was  a  Royalist,  and  the 
ability  with  which  he  could  caricature  the  awkward  solemnity  and 
severe  asceticism  of  the  growing  democratic  party  was  relished  as 
highly  as  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered  into  schemes  of  pleasure. 
And  at  this  time  literature  and  the  fine  arts  obtained  an  unpre- 
cedented encouragement  from  the  king  ;  and  these,  directed  by  his 
own  acknowledged  taste  and  by  that  of  the  beautiful  Henrietta 
Maria,  rendered  the  Court  of  England  the  most  polished  in  Europe. 

"  The  pleasures  of  the  Court,"  says  Walpole,  "  were  carried  on 
with  much  taste  and  magnificence.  Poetiy,  painting,  music,  and 
architecture  were  all  called  in  to  make  them  rational  amusements. 
Ben  Jonson  was  the  laureate  ;  Inigo  Jones  the  inventor  of  the 
decorations  ;  Laniere  and  Ferabosco  composed  the  symphonies ; 
the  King  and  Queen  and  the  young  nobility  danced  in  the  inter- 
ludes." 

In  society  like  this  the  accomplishments  of  Suckling  were  emi- 
nently calculated  to  shine  :  gay,  witty,  generous,  and  gallant,  he 
was  considered,  says  Winstanley,  "  as  the  darling  of  the  Court." 
And  he  brought  all  his  faculties  into  play  in  his  devotion  to  the 
refined  pleasures  of  society.  At  his  house  at  Whitton  he  gave  en- 
tertainments similar  to  the  court  masques,  and  expended  upon  their 
elaboration  and  adornments  the  utmost  labours  of  his  music. 

"One  of  his  magnificent  assemblies,"  says  his  biogapher,  "was 
given  in  London,  and  was  noted  for  its  sumptuousness  and  eccen- 
tricity, and  is  said  to  have  cost  him  an  astonishing  sum.  Every 
court  lady  who  could  boast  of  youth  and  beauty  was  present  ;  his 
gallantr)'  excluding  those  not  so  blest.  Yet  so  abundant  were  fair 
faces  in  that  day  that  the  rooms  were  overflowing ;  as  if  nature 
were  resolute  in  producing  objects  of  adoration,  in  proportion  as 
their  votaries  were  numerous  and  devoted.  These  ladies  Suckling 
•ntertained  with  every  rarity  which  wealth  could  collect  and  t-nste 
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prescribe.  But  the  last  course  displayed  his  sprightly  gallantry  ;  it 
consisted  not  of  viands  yet  more  delicate  and  choice,  but  of  silk 
stockings,  garters,  and  gloves, — presents  at  that  time  of  no  con- 
temptible value." 

But  while  thus  engaged  for  the  most  part  he  began  to  contract  a 
love  for  pleasures  of  a  still  more  exciting  kind.  He  became  ena- 
moured of  play,  and  soon  won  the  unenviable  reputation  of  being 
the  best  hand  at  cards  in  the  kingdom. 

Towards  his  latter  years,  however,  he  began  to  evince  some 
degree  of  earnestness  and  seriousness  of  purpose.  The  merely  fri- 
volous was  beginning  to  pall  upon  his  taste.  His  companions  now 
were  for  the  most  part  men  dignified  by  their  virtue  and  distin- 
guished by  their  abilities.  Lord  Falkland,  Roger  Boyle,  Lord  Brog- 
hill,  upon  the  occasion  of  whose  marriage  Suckling  wrote  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  ballads  in  our  language,  were  among  his  chosen 
companions,  while  with  Stanley,  the  editor  of  Eschylus,  Davcnant, 
and  Jonson,  Shirley  Hall,  and  Nabbes,  all  men  of  high  literary 
culture,  he  was  on  terms  of  the  most  intimate  friendship. 

While  Suckling  was  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Court,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  considerable  importance  to  his  reputation  and  happi- 
ness occurred.  The  story  is  thus  told  in  the  Strafford  State  Papers  : 
"  Sir  John  Suckling,  a  young  man,  son  to  him  that  was  comptroller, 
famous  for  nothing  before  but  that  he  was  a  great  gamester,  was  a 
suitor  to  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Willoughby's,  in  Derbyshire,  heir 
to  a  thousand  a  year. 

"  By  some  friend  he  had  in  Court  he  got  the  King  to  write  for  him 
to  Sir  H.  Willoughby,  by  which  means  he  hoped  to  get  her  ;  for  he 
thought  he  had  interest  enough  in  the  affection  of  the  young  woman, 
so  her  father's  consent  could  be  got.  He  spoke  somewhat  boldly 
that  way,  which  coming  to  her  knowledge,  she  intrusted  a  young 
gentleman,  who  also  was  her  suitor — a  brother  of  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby's — to  draw  a  paper  in  writing,  which  she  dictated,  and  to  get 
Sir  John  Suckling's  hand  unto  it.  Thereon  he  must  disavow  any 
interest  he  hath  in  her  by  promise  or  otherwise. 

"  If  he  would  undertake  this,"  she  said,  "  it  was  the  readiest  way 
he  could  use  to  express  his  affection  for  her.  He  willingly  undertakes 
it,  gets  another  young  man,  a  Digby,  into  his  company,  and  having 
each  of  them  a  man,  goes  out  upon  this  adventure,  intending  to 
come  to  London,  where  he  thought  to  find  him  ;  but  meeting  Suck- 
ling on  the  way,  he  saluted  him  and  asked  him  whither  he  was 
going  ?    He  said  on  the  King's  business,  but  would  not  tell  him 
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whither,  though  he  pressed  him  if  it  were  not  to  Sir  Henrj'  Wil- 
'oughby's  ?  He  then  drew  forth  his  paper,  and  read  it  to  him,  and 
pressed  him  to  underwrite  it.  He  would  not,  and  with  oaths  con- 
firms this  denial.  He  told  him  he  must  force  him  to  it ;  he  answered 
nothing  would  force  him.  Then  he  asked  him  whether  he  had  any 
such  promise  from  her,  as  he  gave  out  ?  In  that,  he  said,  he  would 
not  satisfy  him." 

The  narrative,  which  slightly  rambles,  goes  on  to  state  that 
at  this  point  Digby  attacked  Suckling  with  his  cudgel — the  latter 
never  offering  to  draw  his  sword. 

Digby  was  obliged  by  the  King  to  make  a  very  abject  apology 
afterwards ;  but  from  this  time  forth  there  is  a  slur  resting  on 
Suckling's  courage.  This  slur,  by  which  his  manhood  is  tarnished, 
seems,  on  examination,  to  be  wholly  undeserved. 

Digby  was  the  best  swordsman  of  his  time,  and  besides  was  a 
man  of  great  strength  and  a  habitual  brawler.  That  it  was  his 
intention  to  provoke  Suckling  to  draw  first,  and  thus  give  him  an 
excuse  for  drawing  and  despatching  his  enemy,  which  he  was  both 
strong  enough  and  skilful  enough  to  do,  seems  only  too  evident. 

Suckling  sank  for  a  time  in  the  opinion  of  his  frivolous  friends, 
and  we  hear  of  him  shortly  after  as  taking  seriously  to  public  busi- 
ness, and  as  being  much  employed  by  his  monarch. 

In  1637  Suckling  published  his  "Sessions  of  the  Poets,"  a 
strikingly  original  work,  which  has  had  hosts  of  imitators  ;  and 
about  the  same  time  appeared  his  "  Account  of  Religion  by  Reason," 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Johnson,  is  remarkable  for  soundness  of 
argument  and  purity  of  expression,  far  exceeding  the  controversial 
writings  of  that  age.  In  the  following  year  he  published  his  chief 
play,  "  Aglaura,"  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  play  acted  in 
this  kingdom  with  scenes.  In  1639  appeared  his  tragedy  of 
"  Brenoralt,"  with  its  first  title  of  the  "  Discontented  Colonel,"  and 
which  was  intended  as  a  satire  upon  the  rebels.  But  his  efforts  in 
behalf  of  his  monarch  were  not  confined  to  his  pen.  The  Scottisb 
"  League  and  Covenant"  having  ended  in  open  rebellion,  he  re 
solved  on  offering  more  direct  assistance. 

Charles  was  at  this  time  unable  to  carry  on  his  own  cause  froU 
the  want  of  supplies,  and  Suckling  stood  forward  to  show  his  coun- 
trymen the  duties  of  loyalty  at  such  a  crisis,  and  presented  his 
Majesty  with  a  troop  of  one  hundred  horsemen,  whom  he  clothed 
and  maintained  from  his  own  private  resources. 
The  uniform  adopted  for  this  body  of  men  was  white  doublets 
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with  scarlet  coats,  breeches  and  hats  ;  while  a  feather  of  the  sam? 
colour  attached  to  each  man's  bonnet  completed  his  attire.  As 
they  had  been  selected  with  great  attention  to  vigour  and  manly 
appearance,  and  were  well  mounted  and  armed,  this  troop  was  con- 
sidered as  the  finest  sight  "  in  his  Majesty's  "  army.  Raising  this 
troop  is  said  to  have  cost  Suckling  twelve  thousand  pounds. 

The  poet  joined  the  King's  army  on  its  march  to  the  north.  On 
29th  May,  1639,  the  army  arrived  at  Berwick,  carrying  with  it,  says 
Lord  Clarendon,  more  show  than  lorce.  Another  weak  point  in 
the  expedition  was  that  its  leader,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  had  no 
claim  to  abilities,  either  military  or  political. 

The  armies  having  come  within  sight  of  each  other,  orders  for 
an  advance  were  given.  The  command  of  the  English  cavalry  had 
been  intnisted  to  Lord  Holland,  who  is  described  by  Sir  Philip 
Warwick  as  "  fitter  for  a  show  than  a  field  ;"  and  who  has  further 
been  suspected  of  treachery  to  his  own  cause.  In  any  case  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  he  disgraced  the  king's  troops  by  ordering  a  retreat 
without  striking  a  blow  ;  or,  as  some  have  asserted,  without  having 
even  seen  an  enemy.     The  whole  English  army  broke  into  flight. 

And  although  the  whole  force  laid  itself  open  to  ridicule,  yet  one 
can  understand  how  all  that  ridicule  came  down  on  the  head  ol 
Suckling  alone.  He,  a  wit  himself  and  the  rival  of  wits,  was  per- 
haps the  only  officer  in  the  army  whose  career  was  closely  watched. 
And  then  there  was  so  much  bravery  in  the  dress  of  his  troops — those 
scarlet  runners — and  so  little  bravery  in  the  men  themselves,  that 
on  the  whole  the  subject  was  too  tempting,  too  delicious,  not  to 
overcome  the  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  in  the  mind  of  the 
London  epigrammatists,  and  they  poured  their  contemptuous  verse 
upon  him  mercilessly.  The  ballad  of  Sir  John  Mennis  has  con- 
siderable humour  in  it.  It  ends,  after  describing  Suckling's  un- 
willingness to  get  too  far  in  front,  as  follows — 

"  The  colonell  sent  for  him  back  again, 
To  quarter  him  in  the  van-a  ; 
But  Sir  John  did  sweare  he  wouldn't  co:r.c  liiero^ 
To  be  killed  the  very  first  man-a. 

"  To  cure  his  fear  he  was  sent  to  the  rear, 
Some  ten  miles  back  and  more-a, 
Where  Sir  John  did  play  at  trip  and  away, 
And  ne'er  saw  the  enemy  more-a. 

"  But  now  there  is  peace  he's  returned  to  ii-crcas9 
His  money,  which  lately  he  spent-a  ; 
But  his  lost  honour  must  lie  still  in  the  dust, 
At  Berwick  away  it  went-a." 
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Suckling  was  afterward  prosecuted  on  an  absurd  charge  of  con- 
spiracy and  he  fled  the  country,  convinced  that  the  court  which  had 
shown  its  inability  to  protect  Strafford  was  unable  to  shield  his 
adherents. 

"  The  active  life  of  our  poet,"  concludes  his  biographer,  "was  now 
drawing  rapidly  towards  its  closing  scene.  Time  as  it  rolled  its 
increasing  course  brought  no  prospect  of  a  national  reunion,  while 
the  interdict  against  his  safety  continued  in  full  validity."  Reduced 
at  length  in  fortune  and  dreading  to  encounter  poverty,  his  energies 
gave  way  to  the  complicated  wretchedness  of  his  situation,  and  he 
contemplated  an  act  which  he  had  himself  condemned  in  others. 

He  purchased  poison  of  an  apothecary,  he  swallowed  it,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  his  life.  Other  accounts  of  his  last  days  have  been 
given  ;  this  one,  however,  is  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  family 
tradition  based  on  ascertained  fact. 

Thus  perished  prematurely  and  in  a  land  of  strangers  the  accom- 
plished Suckling,  the  darling  of  the  court  he  adorned  and  refined. 
If  he  be  charged  with  want  of  prudence  in  the  direction  of  his 
great  abilities  to  his  own  advancement,  they  were  at  least  ever 
exerted  in  favour  of  the  learned  and  the  deserving.  If  his  earlier 
years  were  stained  by  habits  of  intemperance  and  frivolity,  he 
amply  redeemed  himself  by  the  exertions  of  his  maturer  age.  To  a 
kind  and  amiable  temper  he  united  a  generous  and  friendly  dis- 
position, while  the  proofs  of  his  patriotism  and  loyalty  have  been 
so  fully  developed  that,  with  all  his  imperfections,  he  is  entitled  to 
rank  with  the  most  distinguished  men  of  his  day. 

Sir  John  had  sold  the  property  of  Barsham  to  his  uncle,  Charles 
Suckling  of  Woodton,  who  appears  as  lord  in  1640.  The  manor 
and  advowson  remain  with  his  descendants. 
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NORFOLK. 

Norwich  Castle. 

Norwich  is  built  on  an  eminence,  with  the  River  Wensum  flowing  r\ 
hs  feet,  and  spreads  over  a  large  site,  with  openings  planted  with  trees, 
and  towers  of  churches  surmounting  each  bloclc  of  building,  thus 
recalling  old  Fuller's  description  : — "  Norwich  (as  you  please)  either  a 
city  in  an  orchard,  or  an  orchard  in  a  city."  It  is  not  mentioned  in 
liistory  before  the  time  of  the  earlier  Danish  invasions.  It  appears  to 
have  risen  gradually  from  the  decay  of  Caistor  or  Castor  St.  Edmunds, 
now  a  small  village,  about  three  miles  south  of  Norwich,  but  anciently 
a  British,  and  subsequently  a  Roman  town  under  the  name  of  Fenta 
Icenorum.     An  old  distich  records  that 

"  Castor  was  a.  city  when  Norwich  was  none, 
And  Norwich  was  built  of  Castor  stone." 

During  the  existence  of  the  separate  kingdom  of  the  East  Angles,  their 
kings  had  erected  upon  what  was  then  a  promontory  on  the  shore  of  the 
estuary  of  the  sea,  and  is  now  the  Castle  Hill,  a  royal  fortress.  The 
town  grew  around  the  Castle,  and,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
had  1320  burgesses  and  twenty-five  parish  churches;  and  it  may  be 
questioned  if  at  this  time  it  was  exceeded  in  wealth  and  population  by 
any  place  in  England  except  London,  and  perhaps  York. 

The  Castle,  which  stands  on  a  lofty  eminence  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  bears  evidence  of  Norman  construction,  built  on  the  site  of  a 
strongly  fortified  place  which  existed  long  before  that  period,  and  is 
attributed  to  Uffa,  the  first  King  of  East  Anglia,  about  575 ;  and  the 
fact  of  lands  granted  in  677  to  the  monastery  of  Ely  being  charged  with 
castle  guard  to  Norwich  Castle  is  strong  in  support  of  the  above  con- 
clusion. Mr.  Harrod  has  examined  the  question  of  the  site  with  great 
care,  and  considers  the  earthworks  to  be  British.  The  fortress  was 
built  early  in  the  Conqueror's  reign.  The  hill  was  encircled  with  walls 
and  towers,  of  which  some  remained  in  1581. 

Its  history  is  interesting.  In  the  Conqueror's  time  it  was  entrusted  to 
Ralf  dc  Gunder,  Earl  of  Norfolk ;  but  he  rebelling  against  the  King,  in 
1075,  and  being  defeated,  took  shipping  at  Norwich,  and  fled  iutu 
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Brctagne.  His  wife,  who  valiantly  defended  the  Castle,  was  obliged  to 
capitulate.  The  constableship  of  the  Castle,  with  the  Earldom  of 
Norfolk,  was  then  conferred  on  Roger  Bigot,  or  Bigod,  to  whom,  on 
strong  presumptive  evidence,  the  erection  of  the  present  keep  has  been 
ascribed.  On  theaccession  of  William  Rufiis,  the  city  was  damaged  by 
this  Earl  Roger  Bigod,  who  held  the  Castle  for  Robert  of  Normandy, 
William's  eldest  brother.  On  the  peace  of  1091,  Roger  was  pardoned, 
and  retained  his  office.  In  his  time,  and  probably  by  his  encourage- 
ment, the  bishopric  of  the  East  Angles  was  removed  from  Thetford  ta 
Norwich,  and  the  foundations  of  the  Cathedral  were  laid.  The  Con- 
questand  the  rebellion  of  Guader  had  materially  injured  the  town,  for  at 
the  Domesday  Survey  the  number  of  burgesses  was  only  half  the 
number  of  those  in  the  Confessor's  time.  Henry  I.  granted  the  citizens 
a  charter,  and  soon  after  this  the  Flemings  began  to  settle  here,  and  in- 
troduced the  worsted  manufacture.  The  Castle  remained  (except  for 
a  short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Stephen)  in  the  hands  of  the  Bigod  family, 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  Hugh  Bigod,  being  in  the  interest  of 
young  Henry,  son  of  Henry  H.,  took  the  city  by  assault  in  1 174,  with 
the  aid  of  a  body  of  Flemish  troops,  Henry  W.,  to  reward  the  loyalty 
of  the  citizens,  who  had  resisted  this  attack,  restored  or  confirmed  their 
privileges  by  a  charter,  which  is  still  extant,  and  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  kingdom. 

In  the  time  of  King  John,  Roger  Bigod  having  joined  the  insurgent 
Barons,  Norwich  Castle  was  seized  by  the  King.  Soon  after  John's 
death,  it  was  taken  by  the  Dauphin  Louis,  but  on  the  peace  which  fol- 
lowed his  departure,  it  was  restored  to  the  Bigod  family,  by  one  of 
whom,  about  1224,  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Crown.  It  was  subse- 
quently committed  to  the  charge  of  the  Sheriff  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk, 
and  made  the  common  prison.  The  area  originally  comprehended  33 
acres.  The  keep,  the  only  part  remaining,  is  no  feet  3  inches  from 
east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south  92  feet  10  inches;  height  to  the 
battlements  69  feet  10  inches  ;  it  has  been  recased,  but  in  barbarous 
taste.  When  the  Archaeological  Institute  visited  Norwich  in  1847,  the 
Castle  was  described  as  "  Norman  structure,  recently  re-cased  in  what 
was  called  twenty  years  ago,  good  old  Norman ;  but  now  we  know  a 
good  deal  better,  and  can  see  the  gross  defects  of  this  restoration.  Some 
good  old  genuine  Norman  work  remains  within,  sufficient  to  create  a 
wish  that  the  Castle  itself  had  been  let  alon?.  Norwich  Castle  was  of 
A  very  different  charactei." 
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The  Burning  of  Norwich  Cathedral  Priory. 

In  the  Liber  de  Antiquis  Legibus  of  the  Corporation  of  London,  it  is 
related  that  in  August,  1272,  there  happened  at  Norwich  a  certain  most 
grievous  misfortune,  and  among  Christians  unheard  of  for  an  age  :  That 
the  Cathedral  Church  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  there  anciently 
founded,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire,  wilfully  placed,  with  all  the 
houses  of  the  monks  constructed  within  the  cloisters.  And  this  was 
occasioned  by  the  Prior  of  the  monastery  ;  for  with  his  assent  messen- 
gers and  servants  of  the  monks  often  entered  the  city,  abusing  and 
wounding  men  and  women  within  and  without  their  houses,  and  doing 
much  evil.  The  Prior  endeavoured  to  draw  away  men  of  the  commons 
from  the  city.  The  monks  had  every  year  a  fair,  and  it  happened  this 
year  that  about  the  Feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity  the  citizens  coming  with 
their  merchandize  had,  foi  the  most  part,  returned  home  at  the  end  of 
the  fair,  when  the  servants  of  the  monks  wickedly  assaulted  those  who 
remained,  abusing,  wounding,  and  killing  certain  of  them  ;  and  for  this 
they  never  made  any  redress,  but  persevering  in  their  malice  and 
wickedness,  perpetrated  all  sorts  of  evil  against  the  citizens,  who,  not 
being  able  to  bear  it  any  bnger,  assembled,  and  prepared  to  arm  them- 
selves to  repel  force  by  force.  ^V'hen  the  most  detestable  Prior  understood 
this,  he  caused  to  come  from  Yarmouth  who  in  the  time  of  trouble  in 
the  kingdom  had  been  robbers,  ravishers,  and  malefactors ;  all  these 
came  by  water  to  the  monastery,  ascending  the  belfrey  where  the  bells 
were  hung,  furnishing  it  with  arms  like  a  camp,  and  thence  they  fired 
with  bows  and  catapults,  so  that  no  one  was  able  to  pass  near  the 
monastery  without  being  wounded.  The  citizens,  seeing  their  violence, 
supposed  those  persons  were  manifestly  evil-doers  against  the  peace  wt 
our  lord  the  King,  who  had  made  a  hostile  camp  in  their  city.  They, 
therefore,  gathered  together,  ordering  men  to  apprehend  and  lead  them 
to  the  King's  Justice,  furnished  themselves;  when  these  persons  ap- 
proached the  closed  gate  of  the  court,  not  being  able  to  enter  by  reason 
of  the  array  ol  men-at-arms  who  defended  it,  raised  a  fire,  and  fiercely 
burned  the  gate.  As  the  fire  waxed  stronger,  the  belfrey  was  burned, 
and  all  the  houses  of  the  monks,  and  also,  as  some  say,  the  Cathedral 
Church,  so  that  all  which  could  be  burned  was  reduced  to  ashes, 
except  a  cer tain  chapel  which  remains  uninjured.  The  monks,  how- 
ever, and  all  who  were  able,  taking  to  flight,  got  away,  but  certain  men 
were  killed. 

The  King  (Henry  MI.),  when  he  heard  these  most  horrid  rumours, 
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was  greatly  g,  ieved ;  and  in  fury  and  vehement  wrath  proceeded  to  the 
city,  and  when  he  had  arrived,  he  caused  the  suspected  citizens  to  be 
apprehended  and  incarcerated  in  the  Castle.  And  he  caused  men  re- 
maining without  the  city  to  be  summoned,  desiring  on  their  oaths  to 
know  the  truth  of  this  affair ;  and  when  they  presented  themselves 
before  the  King's  Justices  for  this  purpose,  the  Bishop  of  the  place, 
Roger  by  name,  came  forward,  not  falling  short  of  the  wickedness  and 
ci-uelty  of  his  Prior,  neither  considering  his  religious  vows  nor  his  own 
dignity,  but  lacking  all  reli,;ion  and  pity,  desiring  as  far  as  he  could  to 
condemn  the  citizens  to  dt^th,  he  before  the  whole  people  excom- 
municated all  who  for  favour,  pay,  religion,  or  pity,  should  spare  any 
of  the  citizens  from  undergoing  trial;  so  that,  after  his  opinion  had 
been  declared,  the  King  would  extend  favour  to  none,  although  he  was 
entreated  by  many  religious  men  within  and  without  the  city.  And  no 
allowance  was  then  made  to  the  citizens,  on  the  ground  that  the  Prior 
and  his  accomplices  were  the  origin  and  cause  of  all  that  misfortune, 
nor  by  reason  of  the'  losses  or  evils  which  the  citizens  had  suffered  by 
means  of  the  Prior  and  his  men  ;  but  the  only  inquiry  made  was,  Ji'ho 
took  part  in  this  conflict  ?  And  all  who  were  convicted  of  this  were  by 
the  jurors  condemned  to  death;  and  Laurence  de  Broke,  a  justice  at 
Newgate  for  a  gaol  delivery,  who  was  there  present  acting  as  Judge, 
condemned  about  thirty  young  men  belonging  to  the  city  to  a  most 
cruel  death — namely,  to  be  drawn,  hung,  and  their  bodies  burnt  after 
death.  A  certain  priest  also,  and  two  clerks,  were  clearly  convicted 
of  robbing  in  the  church,  and  they  were  sent  to  the  Bishop  to  be 
judged  according  to  the  custom  of  Holy  Church. 

Afterwards,  by  a  most  truthful  inquest  of  forty  knights,  who  re- 
mained near  the  city,  it  appears  that  the  church  was  burned  by  that 
accursed  Prior,  and  not  by  the  fire  of  the  citizens ;  for  he  had  secretly 
caused  smiths  to  go  up  into  the  tower  of  the  church,  who  made  there 
weapons  and  darts  to  be  cast  by  them  witli  catapults  into  the  city ;  and 
when  these  smiths  saw  the  belfry  on  fire  they  fled,  and  did  not  ex- 
tinguish their  own  fire ;  and  as  this  fire  increased,  the  tower  caught 
fire  and  burned  the  church. 

It  appeared  also  that  the  most  wicked  Prior  proposed  to  burn  the 
luhole  city ;  for  which  purpose,  by  his  accomplices,  he  caused  fire  to  be 
raised  in  three  parts  of  the  place.  Certain  of  the  citizens,  however, 
wishing  to  avenge  that  evil,  increased  it  very  grievously,  for  they 
burned  with  the  same  fire  the  gate  of  the  Priory. 

The  wicked  Prior  was  also  convicted  of  homicide,  of  robbciy,  and 
niiumerable  other  cruelties  and  iniquities,  perpetrated  by  him  per- 
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sonally,  or  by  his  iniquitous  accomplices.  Therefore,  the  King  caused 
him  to  be  apprehended,  and  gave  him  into  the  hands  of  his  Bishop,  who 
being  far  too  favourable  to  him,  purged  himself  after  the  ecclesiastical 
manner,  and  so  that  most  wicked  man  (with  shame  be  it  said)  re- 
mained unpunished  for  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge.  Subsequently, 
within  the  next  half-year,  divine  vengeance  overtaking  him,  as  the 
authority  believes,  he  miserably  died. 

This  circumstantial  account  of  the  fire  varies  considerably  from  that 
of  Cotton  as  to  its  actual  causes.  He  says,  on  the  Feast  of  St. 
Lawrence  the  citizens  encircled  and  besieged  the  monastery,  and  when 
by  assault  they  were  unable  to  obtain  ingress,  they  fired  the  great  gate* 
of  the  monastery,  and  beyond  it  a  parochial  church,  which,  with  all 
the  ornaments,  books,  and  images,  and  everything  contained  therein, 
they  burned.  They  also  fired  the  great  house  of  the  almonry,  and 
the  gates  of  the  church ;  also  the  great  belfrey,  which,  together  with  the 
bells,  was  immediately  destroyed.  Certain  of  them  also,  without  the 
tower  of  St.  George,  with  catapults,  threw  fire  into  the  great  belfi-ey, 
which  was  above  the  choir,  and  by  this  fire  they  burned  the  whole 
church,  except  the  chapel  of  the  Blessed  Mary,  which  was  miraculously 
preserved.  The  dormitory,  refectory,  strangers'  hall,  infirmary,  with  the 
chapel,  and  almost  all  the  edifices  of  the  court,  were  consumed  by  fire. 

The  difference  between  this  account  and  the  London  narrative  is 
amusing  enough.  Cotton's  (says  Mr.  Harrod)  is,  of  course,  the 
monkish  history  of  it. 

Thetford  Priory. 

Thetford  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  metropolis  of  the  East  Angles: 
it  had  eight  monasteries,  twenty  churches,  and  other  religious  founda- 
tions. When  the  Danes  invaded  England  in  the  reign  of  Ethclrcd  L, 
they  fixed  their  head-quarters,  a.d.  870,  at  Thetford,  which  they 
sacked.  There  appears  to  have  been  an  Abbey  near  the  town  at  a  very 
early  period,  for  King  Edred,  the  grandson  of  Alfred  the  Great,  ordered 
a  great  slaughter  to  be  made  of  Thetforda  (as  it  was  then  called),  in 
revenge  of  the  Abbot  whom  they  had  formerly  slain.  The  town  was 
fired  by  the  Danes  A.D.  1004,  and  again  in  loio.  In  the  reign  of  William 
ihe  Conqueror  the  bishopric  of  East  Angles  was  transferred  to  it  from 
North  Elmham,  but  was  transferred  to  Norwich  in  1094.  After  this 
a  Cluniac  Priory  was  founded  here  b;  Roger  Bigod  ;  and  twelve 
Cluniac  monks,  with  Malgod  the  Prior  arrived  at  Thetford  in  1 104, 
amidst  great  rejoicing,  and  for  three  years,  laboured  hard  at  the  build- 
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mg8  of  the  monastery  adjacent  to  the  church  of  Saint  Mary  the  Great. 
Malgodwas  then  recalled,  and  Stephen,  sent  from  Lewes,  replaced  him; 
and  disapproving  of  the  site,  with  the  approbation  of  the  founder  and 
the  King,  the  establishment  was  removed  to  the  Norfolk  side  of  the 
Ouse,  the  site  on  which  it  now  stands.  The  founder  died  in  1107, 
and  had  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  monastery ;  but  the  Bishop 
obtained  it  for  his  own  foundation  at  Norwich,  it  being  a  valuable 
aource  of  revenue,  by  masses,  offerings,  and  commemorations  of  so 
great  and  wealthy  a  man  as  the  founder.  In  11 14,  the  monks  removed 
to  their  new  monastery.  Matthew  Paris  tells  a  strange  story  of  the 
Prior  in  1348  ;  he  was  a  Savoyard  by  birth,  and  a  monk  of  Clugny,  and 
declared  himself  a  kinsman  of  the  Queen :  he  invited  his  brothers, 
Bernard,  a  Knight,  and  Guiscard,  a  clerk,  to  come  to  his  house  at  Thet- 
ford :  there  he  remained,  according  to  custom,  the  whole  night,  till 
cockcrow,  eating  and  drinking  with  them,  forgetting  his  matin  devotions  ; 
and  seldom  was  he  present  at  mass,  or  even  little  masses,  or  at  canonical 
hours.  These  gluttonous  persons  swallowed  up  all  the  food  of  the 
monks  in  the  Charybdis  of  the  belly,  and,  afterwards,  when  well  gorged, 
loaded  them  with  insults.  Meanwhile,  a  strife  arose  between  the  Prior 
and  one  of  his  monks,  whom  the  former  swore  should  proceed  on  a 
pilgrimage  with  the  scrip  and  wallet,  when  the  demoniac  monk  drew 
a  knife  and  plunged  it  into  the  Pi-ior's  belly.  The  wounded  Pri(  r, 
with  the  death-rattle  in  his  throat,  endeavoured  to  rouse  the  monks, 
but  in  vain,  when  the  monk  again  rushed  upon  him,  and  buried  the 
knife  up  to  the  handle  in  his  lifeless  body.  The  assassin  was  secured, 
and  committed  to  prison.  W  hen  the  crime  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  King  (Henry  III.),  wonied  by  the  continued  complaints  of  the 
Queen,  he  ordered  the  murderer  to  be  chained,  and,  after  being  deprived 
of  his  eyes,  to  be  thrown  into  the  lowest  dungeon  in  the  castle  of 
Norwich.  These  occurrences  were  talked  of  by  an  enemy  of  the  monks 
as  an  opprobrium  to  religious  men,  one  of  whom  said,  in  reply, 
•*  Amongst  the  angels  the  Lord  found  a  rebel ;  amongst  the  seven 
deacons  a  deviator  from  the  right  path ;  and  amongst  the  Apostles  a 
traitor;  God  forbid  that  the  sin  of  one  man  or  of  a  few  should  redound 
to  the  disgrace  of  such  a  numerous  community." 

The  Convent  had  fallen  into  a  bad  state.  Still,  the  Bigods  and  the 
Mowbrays  were  buried  there  ;  and  then  the  Howards,  many  of  which 
noble  family  sleep  within  these  hallowed  walls.  Thomas,  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  strove  hard  to  save  the  Priory  from  suppression,  but  in  vain : 
the  Surrender  deed  was  executed  by  the  Prior  and  twelve  monks,  and 
the  site  and  possession  were  given  to  the  Duke,  who  removed  the  bonet 
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and  totnbs  of  some  of  his  family  from  Thetford  to  Framlingharti,  and 
the  building  was  then  abandoned  to  decay.  A  small  etching,  by  Hollar, 
shows  the  ruins  as  they  existed  in  his  time.  Gough  tells  us  how  the 
edifice  was  destroyed  by  rapacious  tenants.  Mr.  Harrod,  F.S.A.,  in 
1854,  was  enabled,  by  excavations  by  subscription,  to  verify  points,  to 
construct  a  large  plan  of  this  noble  Priory.  Among  other  noteworthy 
results  was  the  identification  in  the  choir  of  the  tomb  of  John  Mowbray, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  died  in  1475 ;  this  had  been  mistaken  for  the 
tomb  of  Thomas,  Duke  of  Norfolk  ("  Jockey  of  Norfolk"),  killed  on 
Bosworth  Field.  In  the  large  hall  was  the  famous  picture  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  purchased  for  this  Priory  by  the  Lady  Maude  de  Sax- 
mundham,  a  lay  sister  of  the  Convent.  In  the  Scriptorium,  the  erudite 
monk  Brame  may  have  toiled  in  recording  the  marvels  wrought  at  his 
favourite  shrine;  but  he  is  not  over -credulous  when  he  remarks: 
"  There  were  many  of  saints  beside  those  named,  whose  names  and 
merits  God  knows,  but  we,  out  of  regard  for  truth,  should  not  presume 
to  mention  " 
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Of  the  history  of  these  noble  ruins,  Mr.  Harrod  brought  together  a 
large  mass  of  materials  in  1850,  for  his  truthful  Gleanings  among  the 
Castles  and  Convents  of  Norfolk.*  The  village  above  which  the  Castle 
stands  lies  north-east  of  Lynn,  in  a  dreary  country.  The  Castle  is  in  the 
midst  of  stupendous  earthworks,  a  fine  specimen  of  Norman  castrame- 
tation.  Rising  was,  at  the  Conquest,  part  of  the  lordship  of  Snettisham, 
and,  with  other  possessions,  was  forfeited  by  Stigand,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury.  The  Conqueror  bestowed  them  upon  his  half-brother, 
Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux  ;  and  on  his  rebellion  against  William  Rufus, 
they  were  granted  to  William  d'Albini,  from  whom  they  descended  to 
his  son,  who  married  Adeliza,  the  widow  of  Henry  I.,  and  to  whom 
the  erection  of  the  Castle  is  usually  attributed,  before  1176;  but 
the  edifice  appears  to  enclose  a  fragment  of  a  more  ancient  building. 
By  tenure  of  this  Castle  the  descendants  of  the  founder  enjoyed  a  third 
part  of  the  customs  of  the  port  of  Lynn  until  the  27th  Henry  III., 
when  the  people  of  Lynn  besieged  the  Earl  in  his  Castle,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  relieve  them  from  his  claim.  An  old  traditional  saying 
declares  that  "Rising  was  a  sea-port  town  when  Lynn  was  but  a 
marsh."    The  trade  was  considerable,  and  the  town  was  incorporated, 

*  To  this  work  of  patient  atid  discriminative  research  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  the  details  of  our  Norfolk  Sketches. 
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but  the  harbour  being  choked  up  with  sand,  was  deserted,  and  the 
place  fell  to  decay.  Rising  received  the  elective  franchise  in  the  time  of 
William  and  Mary ;  but  the  number  of  voters  having  diminished  to  two 
or  three,  the  franchise  was  taken  away  by  the  Reform  Act. 

The  descent  of  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Rising  would  occupy  more 
space  than  is  at  our  command.  One  of  its  possessors  was  Robert  de 
Montalt,  a  man  of  note  as  a  warrior  and  statesman,  who  had  a  re- 
markable lawsuit  with  the  Corporation  of  Lynn,  arising  out  of  his 
claims  of  the  tollbooth  and  tolls.  It  was  commenced  6  Edward  II. 
An  assault  on  Robert  and  his  men  had  been  committed  or  permitted 
upon  his  being  in  Lynn,  when  Nicholas  de  Northampton,  with  others, 
with  banners  unfurled,  insulted  the  said  Robert  and  his  men,  pursuing 
him  to  his  dwelling-house,  which  they  besieged,  broke  down  the  doors, 
beat  him  and  his  men,  and  carried  away  certain  arms,  swords,  spurs,  a 
gilt  zone,  purses  with  money,  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  40/.  The 
defendants  led  away  and  imprisoned  his  men,  confined  him  for  two  days, 
and  then  compelled  him  by  fear  of  death  to  release  all  actions  against 
the  Mayor,  to  give  up  the  right  of  appointing  a  bailiff,  to  leave  the 
profits  for  twenty  years  to  them,  &c.  They  afterwards  carried  him  to 
the  market-place,  and  there  compelled  him,  in  the  presence  of  a  mul- 
titude of  persons,  to  enter  into  these  compacts.  The  damage  of  the 
said  Robert  de  Montalt  being  laid  at  100,000  marks.  Judgment  was 
given  in  his  favour,  and  damages  6000/.  awarded,  which,  or  a  composi- 
tion of  4000/.,  they  were  compelled  to  pay  by  instalments,  and  the  town 
was  heavily  taxed  to  raise  these  sums. 

But  the  fact  of  the  grc  test  interest  in  the  annals  of  Rising,  that 
which  casts  a  lurid  light  on  the  history  of  this  Castle,  was  its  posses- 
sion by  the  "  she-wolf  of  France,"  Isabella,  Queen  Dowager  of  England. 
Rising  has  been  usually  pointed  out  as  the  place  of  her  imprisonmeni 
and  death.  After  Mortimer's  execution,  on  29th  November,  in  the 
fourth  year  of  Edward  III.,  we  are  told  that  "the  Queen  Mother 
was  deprived  of  her  enormous  jointure,  and  shut  up  in  the  Castle  of 
Rising,  where  she  spent  the  remaining  twenty-seven  years  of  her  life  in 
obscurity."  Edward,  however,  paid  her  a  respectful  visit  at  least  once 
a  year,  and  allowed  her  3000/.,  and  afterwards  4000/.,  for  her  animal 
expense.  It  is  remarkable  that  Blomefield,  who  repeats  the  story  ot 
her  twenty-seven  yeara'  imprisonment,  and  death  at  this  place,  prints, 
but  a  few  pages  further  on.  Letters  Patent  under  her  hand,  dated  from 
her  "Castle  of  Hertford,"  in  the  20th  year  of  Edward  III.  Miss 
Strickland  quotes  and  adopts  the  account  of  Froissart  much  to  the 
same  effect,  adding  that  "  Castle  Rising  was  the  place  where  Queen 
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Isabella  was  destined  to  spend  the  long  years  of  her  widowhood ;"  that 
"during  the  first  two  years  her  seclusion  was  most  rigorous,  but  in 
133J  her  condition  was  ameliorated,"  and  quotes  a  notice  of  a  "  Pil- 
grimage to  Walsingham"  from  the  Lynn  Records.  Miss  Strickland's 
account  concludes  thus:  "Isabella  died  at  Castle  Rising,  August  22, 
1358,  aged  sixty-three.  She  chose  the  Church  of  the  Grey  Friars, 
where  the  mangled  remains  of  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  had  been 
buried  eight-and-twenty  years  previously,  for  the  place  of  her  interment ; 
and  carrying  her  characteristic  hypocrisy  even  to  the  grave,  she  was 
buried  with  the  heart  of  her  murdered  husband  on  her  breast.  King 
Edward  issued  a  precept  to  the  Sheriffs  of  London  and  Middlesex, 
November  20,  to  cleanse  the  streets  from  dirt  and  all  impurities,  and 
to  gravel  Bishopsgate  Street,  Aldgate,  against  the  coming  of  the  body 
of  his  dearest  mother.  Queen  Isabella,  and  directs  the  officers  of 
Exchequer  to  disburse  9/.  for  that  purpose.  Isabella  was  interred  in  the 
choir  of  the  Grey  Friars  within  Newgate,  and  had  a  fine  alabaster  tomb 
erected  to  her  memory." — (JLi-ves  of  the  Queens  of  England,  vol.  i.) 

Such  is  one  account  of  this  miserable  woman's  end ;  but  Mr.  A.  H. 
Swatman,  in  1850,  expressed  his  belief  that  she  was  not  a  prisoner  at 
Rising,  for  that  he  found  she  occasionally  travelled  to  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  even  to  London ;  that  she  had  been  at  Northampton,  Wal- 
singham, and  Langley ;  and  that  the  King,  her  son,  visited  her  with  his 
Queen  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  again  in  the  following  year, 
when  many  presents  of  pipes  t)f  wine,  barrels  of  sturgeon,  falcons,  and 
other  things  were  made  by  the  Commonalty  of  Lynn  for  the  King's  enter- 
tainment; and  that  the  absence  of  all  notice  on  the  Lynn  rolls  of  pre- 
parations for  her  funeral,  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  she  did  not  die 
at  Rising. 

Mr.  Harrod  quotes  a  series  of  extracts  from  Patent  Rolls,  which  are 
lew  materials  in  the  Queen's  life;  but  we  must  pass  on  to  1344,  when 
Queen  Isabella  was  with  the  King  and  Queen  at  the  Palace  of  Norwich, 
where  the  King  celebrated  his  birthday ;  as  were  the  Earls  of  Derby, 
W  arwick,  Arundel,  Northampton,  Suffolk,  and  many  more  barons  and 
knights;  and  there  they  had  an  enormous  pie,  luondrously  large  I 
[Chronicle  of  a  Norfolk  Priorj,  (qu.  Langley  ?)  of  which  only  a  very 
modem  copy  exists,  in  the  Harleian  MSS.  2188.]  She  obtained  the 
next  year,  for  the  city  of  Norwich,  a  grant  of  the  fee  of  the  Castle  and 
Mher  privileges.  The  Charter  was  sealed  by  the  King  at  Hertford 
(one  of  her  own  castles).  Finally,  we  have  an  Inquisition  taken  at 
Salisbury,  after  her  death,  which  states  that  she  died  at  the  Cast/c  of 
Hereford,  the  33rd  of  August,  in  the  33nd  Edward  III. 
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Mr.  Bond,  F.S.A.,of  theBiitish  Museum,  next  communicated  additional 
information  relating  to  Queen  Isabella  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries: 
this  being  the  Queen's  Household  Book,  from  October,  1357,  to  her 
death,  during  all  which  period  she  was  at  Hertford  Castle ;  the  entries 
are  continued  until  the  household  was  broken  up,  in  December,  1358. 

Rising  Castle  (which  in  general  style  is  Norman,  and  having  a  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Norwich  Castle)  is  erected  within  a  nearly  circular 
space,  enclosed  by  a  large  bank  and  ditch ;  the  entrance  being  by  pass- 
ing over  a  bridge,  and  through  a  Norman  gatehouse.  Of  the  numerous 
buildings  that  once  filled  the  space  within  the  lofty  bank — towers,  chapels, 
halls,  galleries,  stables,  granaries,  &c. — nothing  now  remains  but  the 
great  tower,  or  keep  (which  has  walls  three  yards  thick),  the  chapel, 
and  the  gatehouse ;  and  part  of  the  Constable's  lodgings,  a  brick 
building  of  Henry  the  Seventh's  time:  the  walls  and  towers,  which 
formerly  crowned  the  bank,  are  gone.  The  great  hall,  gallery,  and 
chamber,  where  Queen  Isabella  entertained  her  son  and  his  Court,  are 
nearly  gone.  The  Castle,  like  many  of  our  Norman  fortresses,  must  have 
been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay  at  a  very  early  period ;  for,  about  the 
22nd  Edward  IV.,  it  was  reported  that  there  was  never  a  house  in  the 
Castle  able  to  keep  out  the  rain-water,  wind,  or  snow.  In  Elizabeth's 
reign  the  viewers  stated  that  for  spear  and  shield,  for  which  the  Castle 
was  originally  erected,  it  might  with  considerable  repairs,  be  maintained. 

The  Norman  windows  of  the  great  tower  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
been  glazed,  but  furnished  with  shutters  within.  The  fireplace  was  a 
low  arch  with  no  flue,  and  the  smoke  must,  therefore,  have  made  its 
way  through  a  lantern  in  the  roof.  There  is  an  apartment  which  Mr. 
Harrod  considers  may  have  been  intended  for  the  private  room  of  the 
Lord  of  the  Castle,  if  he  were  driven  into  this  last  hold  of  the  great 
tower,  such  as  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.;  and  most  gloomy 
and  dismal  must  this  tower  have  been  when  roofs  and  floors  shut  out 
the  light  of  day  ;  the  effect  of  it  is  massive,  stern,  and  appropriate.  Mr. 
Hanod  concludes  his  learned  Essay  with  the  following  lines,  little 
doubting  that  many  generations  may  yet  appreciate  its  beauties,  and 
study  amidst  its  walls  the  history  of  those  early  days  they  recall  ari 
illustrate  t 

"  Thou  grey  magician,  with  thy  potent  wand, 
Evok'st  the  shades  of  the  illustrious  dead  ! 
The  mists  dissolve— uprise  the  slumbering  years-* 
On  come  the  knightly  riders,  cap-a-pie — 
The  herald  calls, — hark  to  the  clash  of  spears  I 
To  Beauty's  Queen  each  hero  bends  the  knee ; 
Dreams  of  the  past,  how  exquisite  ye  be — 
Offspring  of  heavenly  faith  and  rare  antiquity  1" 
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In  the  village  of  Castle  Acre,  about  four  miles  from  Swaflham.on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Nar,  are  seen  the  earthworks  and  the  mouldering, 
ivy-clad  walls  of  this  ancient  fortress.  The  site  was  granted  by  the  Con- 
queror to  William  de  Warcnne,  by  whom,  or  his  son,  the  Castle  was 
erected,  and  it  remained  in  this  family  till  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  But  it  had  fallen  to  ruin  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  when 
the  site  of  the  Castle  and  ditches  were  mere  feeding-grounds  for  cattle, 
valued,  with  the  herbage,  at  ^j.  per  annum.  William  de  Warenne  mar- 
ried Gundreda,  a  daughter  of  the  Conqueror:  it  is  stated  that  she  died 
at  this  Castle  in  1085,  ^"*  *^^'^  '^  "°*^  **■  ^'^  certain  ;  she  was  buried  at 
Lewes.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Castle  Acre  Castle  was  fi-equently 
the  residence  ©f  the  De  Warennes,  and  that  kingly  visits  were  paid  to 
them  there.  Edward  I.  visited  Acre  several  times ;  the  last  time  in 
1297,  fifty  years  after  which  the  Castle  was  a  ruin.  The  present 
remains  are  two  earthworks,  horseshoe  and  circular.  Of  the  great  gate 
but  little  exists  ;  it  was  massive  and  unadorned.  A  few  foundations  of 
the  habitable  portions  of  the  Castle  are  but  just  discernible.  Mr. 
Harrod,  in  excavating,  reached,  at  a  considerable  depth,  the  walls  of  the 
great  tower;  it  was  very  small,  but  the  north  and  west  walls  were  thirteen 
feet  thick.  The  main  street  of  the  village  is  still  called  Bailey  Street : 
it  was  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constable  of  the  Castle ;  and  here 
resided  the  numerous  dependents,  the  armourers,  and  other  trader* 
whose  business  was  almost  exclusively  connected  with  the  Castle  ;  and 
similar  exempt  jurisdictions  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  town  having 
an  ancient  castle.  At  Durham,  the  houses  in  Bailey  Street  were  origi-- 
nally  held  by  military  tenants,  bound  by  their  tenure  to  defend  the  Castle. 

Bailey  Street,  at  Acre,  was  protected  at  its  north  and  south  extre- 
mities by  a  gateway,  with  tower.  The  northern  one  only  remains. 
Almost  every  house  in  the  neighbourhood  has  some  of  the  stone-work 
of-  tfie  Castle  or  the  Priory  in  its  walls. 

Tnete  IS  no  doubt  of  the  fortress  having  been  erected  by  the  Warennes, 
but  did  they  construct  the  enormous  earthworks  ?  Mr.  Hairod  con- 
siders they  are  not  Norman,  but  Roman,  the  occupation  of  the  site  by 
the  Romans  being  established,  and  Roman  pottery  and  coins  of  Vespa- 
sian, Constantine,  &c.,  have  been  found  here.  Evidence  is  then  quoted 
to  show  that  the  walls  and  earthworks  were  the  works  of  different 
people,  and  that  the  Normans  availed  themselves  of  these  sites  in  conse« 
quence  of  their  strength.    "  And  here,"  saya  Mr.  Harrod,  "  we  see  the 
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variety  of  interest  afforded  by  the  study  of  archaeology.  Here  is  a  castle, 
of  which  all  interesting  architectural  features  have  been  destroyed  ;  but 
probably  frona  that  very  cause  our  attention  is  drawn  to  the  remarkable 
character  of  the  earthworks,  and  a  view  of  the  subject  is  presented  to 
our  notice,  which  may  hereafter  be  of  great  use  in  the  investigation  of 
other  remains  of  a  similar  kind." 

We  must  now  glance  at  the  Priory.  Earl  Warenne  founded  a 
priory  of  Cluniac  monks  in  his  Castle  at  Acre,  and  made  it  a  cell  to 
Lewes  Priory.  He  died  in  1089.  The  second  Earl,  finding  the  site 
"  too  little  and  inconvenient,"  gave  the  monks  two  orchards,  all  the 
plough-land  from  the  same  to  his  Castle,  the  moor  under  it,  &c.,  and 
the  Priory  was  rebuilt  on  its  present  site-  One  curious  execution  of  a 
deed  of  gift  to  this  monastery  is  noted.  The  wax  was  put  to  the  grant, 
and  the  parties  bit  the  ivax,  instead  of  affixing  a  seal.  There  are  con- 
siderable remains  of  this  religious  house.  The  ruins  of  the  west  front 
of  the  church,  and  the  towers  at  the  angles,  are  of  enriched  Norman 
architecture.  The  central  doorway  has  fine  zigzag  and  other  mould- 
ings. The  large  west  Perpendicular  window  has  been  much  mutilated. 
Some  large  columns  of  the  nave — only  one  perfect — the  walls  of  the 
transepts,  remnants  of  conventual  buildings,  of  the  Pi-ior's  house,  and 
the  barn  of  the  monastery — remain.  The  site  within  the  walls  contains 
nearly  thirty  acres.    The  views  of  the  ruins  are  very  picturesque. 

Castle  Acre  has  many  objects  of  interest  for  the  archaeologist; 
among  which  is  the  Friary,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
There  are  in  the  town  several  hostelries  which  belonged  to  the  Priory. 


Bromholm  Priory. — The  Cross  of  Baldwin. — The 
Paston  Family. 
This  Priory  was  founded  for  seven  or  eight  Cluniac  monks  at  Brom- 
holm, in  1113.  It  was  considerably  enlarged  early  in  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  handsome  chapter-house  and  dormitory  were  built  through 
the  acquisition  of  a  valuable  relic,  of  which  Matthew  Paris  gives  a 
particular  account.  "  In  the  same  year  divine  miracles  became  ot 
frequent  occurrence  at  Bromholm,  to  the  glory  and  honour  of  the  life- 
giving  Cross  on  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  suffered  for  the  re- 
demption of  the  human  race ;  and  since  Britain,  a  place  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean,  was  thought  worthy  by  the  Divine  bounty  to  be  blessed 
with  such  a  treasure,  it  is  proper,  nay,  most  proper,  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  descendants  by  what  series  of  events  that  Cross  was  brought 
from  distant  regions  into  Britain, 
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"Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  was  from  a  Count  made  Emperor  ol 
C!onstantinople,  at  which  place  he  reigned  with  vigour  for  many  years. 
It  happened  at  one  time  that  he  was  dreadfully  harassed  by  the  infidel 
kings,  against  whom  he  marched  without  deliberation,  and  on  this 
occasion  neglected  to  take  with  him  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  and  other 
relics  which  always  used  to  be  carried  before  him  by  the  patriarch  and 
bishops  whenever  he  was  about  to  engage  in  battle  against  the  enemies 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  carelessness  he  found  out  on  that  day  by  dreadful 
experience;  for  when  he  rashly  rushed  on  the  enemy  with  his  small  army, 
paying  no  regard  to  the  multitude  of  his  enemies,  who  exceeded  his  own 
army  tenfold,  in  a  very  short  time  he  and  all  his  men  were  surrounded 
by  the  enemies  of  Christ,  and  were  all  slain  or  made  prisoners,  and  the 
few  who  escaped  out  of  the  whole  number  knew  nothing  of  what  had 
happened  to  the  Emperor,  or  whither  he  had  gone. 

"  There  was  at  that  time  a  certain  chaplain  of  English  extraction, 
who,  with  his  clerks,  performed  divine  service  in  the  Emperor's  chapel, 
and  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  the  charge  of  the  Emperor's  relics, 
rings,  and  other  effects.  He,  therefore,  when  he  heard  of  the  death  (for 
all  told  him  he  was  killed)  of  his  lord  the  Emperor,  left  the  city  of  Con- 
stantinople privately,  with  the  aforesaid  relics,  rings,  and  many  other 
things,  and  came  to  England.  On  his  arrival  there,  he  went  to  St, 
Albans,  and  sold  to  a  certain  monk  there  a  Cross  set  with  silver  and 
gold,  besides  two  figures  of  St.  Margaret,  and  some  gold  rings  and 
jewels,  all  which  things  are  now  held  in  great  veneration  at  the  monastery 
of  St.  Albans.  The  said  chaplain  then  drew  from  his  mantle  a  wooden 
Cross,  and  showed  it  to  some  of  the  monks,  and  declared  on  his  oath 
that  it  was  undoubtedly  a  piece  of  the  Cross  on  which  the  Saviour  of 
the  world  was  suspended  for  the  redemption  of  the  human  race  ;  but 
as  his  assertions  'ujere  dlsbelirved  at  that  place,  he  departed,  taking  with 
him  this  priceless  treasure,  although  it  was  not  known.  This  said 
chaplain  had  two  young  children,  about  whose  support,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  whom  he  was  most  anxious,  for  which  purpose  he  offered 
the  aforesaid  Cross  to  several  monasteries,  on  condition  that  he  and  his 
children  should  be  received  among  the  brethren  of  the  monastery  ;  and 
having  endured  repulse  from  the  rich  in  many  places,  he  at  length  came 
to  a  chapel  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  called  Bromholm,  very  poor,  and 
altogether  destitute  of  buildings.  There  he  sent  for  the  Prior  and  some 
of  the  brethren,  and  showed  them  the  above-mentioned  Cross,  which 
was  constructed  of  two  pieces  of  wood,  placed  across  one  another,  and 
almost  as  wide  as  the  hand  of  a  man  :  he  then  humbly  implored  them 
to  receive  him  into  their  oider,  with  the  Grogs,  and  the  other  relica 
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whicn  he  had  with  him,  as  well  as  his  two  children.  The  Prior  and  his 
brethren  then  were  overjoyed  to  possess  such  a  treasure,  and  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  Lord,  who  always  protects  honourable  poverty,  put 
faith  in  the  words  of  the  monk  ;  then  they  witli  due  reverence,  received 
the  Cross  of  our  Lord,  and  carried  it  into  their  oratory,  and  with  all 
devotion  preserved  it  in  the  most  honourable  place  there. 

"In  the  year  (1223)  then,  as  has  been  before  stated,  divine  miracles 
began  to  be  wrought  in  that  monastery,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  the 
life-giving  Cross ;  for  there  the  dead  were  restored  to  life,  the  blind 
received  their  sight,  and  the  lame  their  power  of  walking,  the  skin  of 
the  lepers  was  made  clean,  and  those  possessed  of  devils  were  released 
from  them ;  and  any  sick  person  who  approached  the  aforesaid  Cross 
with  faith,  went  away  safe  and  sound.  This  said  Cross  is  frequently 
worshipped,  not  only  by  the  English  people,  but  also  by  those  from 
distant  countries,  and  those  who  have  heard  of  the  divine  miracles  con- 
nected with  it." 

"Such,"  says  Mr.  Harrod,  "were  the  circumstances  of  this  acquisition, 
and  such  the  cause  of  the  prosperity  of  Bromholm."  The  extraordinary 
absence  of  anything  like  reasonable  identity,  even  with  the  Cross  of 
Baldwin,  will  be  immediately  apparent,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
believe  it  possible  that  monks  and  people  would  have  been  so  readily 
deluded,  but  that  in  our  own  times  we  have  winking  Virgins,  and  the 
extravagant  farce  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Salsette."  "It  was,  moreover,  con- 
firmed," says  Capgrave,  "  by  remarkable  miracles,  no  less  than  thirty-nine 
persons  being  raised  from  the  dead.     Who  could  doubt  after  this  ?" 

The  Paston  family  were  great  patrons  of  this  monastery.  In  1466, 
Sir  John  Paston  died  in  London,  in  the  midst  of  his  fruitless  efforts  to 
recover  Caistor  from  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  had  seized  it  in  a  most 
scandalous  manner.  His  body  was  brought  to  Bromholm  for  inter- 
ment, and  there  exists  an  admirable  sketch  of  the  information  contained 
in  a  Roll  of  Expenses :  "  For  three  continuous  days  one  man  was  engaged 
in  no  other  occupation  than  that  of  flaying  beasts,  and  provision  was 
made  of  13  barrels  of  beer,  27  barrels  of  ale,  one  barrel  of  beer  of  the 
greatest  assyze,  and  a  runlet  of  red  wine  of  15  gallons."  All  these,  how- 
ever, copious  as  they  seem,  proved  inadequate  to  the  demand ;  for  the 
account  goes  on  to  state  that  5  combs  of  malt  at  one  time  and  1 0  at 
another  were  brewed  up  expressly  for  the  occasion.  Meat,  too,  was  in 
proportion  to  the  liquor ;  the  country  round  about  must  have  been 
swept  of  geese,  chickens,  capons,  and  such  small  gear,  all  which,  with 
the  1300  eggs,  20  gallons  of  milk  and  8  of  cream,  and  the  41  pigs  and 
49  calves,  and  10  "  nete,"  slain  and  devoured,  give  a  fearful  picture  of 
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the  scene  of  festivity  the  Abbey  walls  at  that  time  beheld.  Amongst 
such  provisions  the  article  of  bread  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  as 
in  Falstaft's  bill  ot  fare.  The  one  halfpenny-worth  of  the  staff  of  life  to 
the  inordinate  quantity  of  sack  was  acted  over  again  in  Bromholm 
Priory ;  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  in  matter  of  consumption,  the 
torches,  the  many  pounds  weight  of  wax  to  burn  over  the  grave,  and 
the  separate  candle  of  enormous  stature  and  girth,  form  prodigious 
items."  No  less  than  20/.  was  changed  from  gold  into  smaller  coin 
that  it  might  be  showered  amongst  the  attendant  throng,  and  26  marks 
in  copper  had  been  used  for  the  same  object  in  London  before  the 
procession  began  to  move.  A  barber  was  occupied  five  days  in  smarten- 
ing up  the  monks  for  the  ceremony ;  and  "  the  reke  of  the  torches  at 
the  dirge"  was  so  great  that  the  glazier  had  to  remove  two  panes  to 
permit  the  fumes  to  escape.  The  prior  had  a  cope  called  a  "  frogge  of 
worstede  "  presented  to  him  on  the  occasion,  and  the  tomb  was  covered 
with  cloth  of  gold. 


The  Priory  of  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham, 

A  ballad  in  the  Pepysian  Collection,  at  Cambridge,  composed  about 

1 460,  gives  a  tradition  of  the  foundation  of  this  celebrated  Priory — a 

chapel  built 

"  A  thousand  complete,  sixty  and  one, 
The  tyme  of  Saint  Edwarde,  King  of  this  region." 

But  this  is  mere  tradition.  The  far-famed  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  was 
founded  by  the  widow  of  Richoldie,  the  mother  of  Geoffrey  de  Favraches. 
By  deed,  Geoffrey,  on  the  day  he  departed  on  pilgrimage  for  Jerusalem, 
granted  to  God  and  St.  Mary,  and  to  Edwy,  his  clerk,  the  chapel  ivhicb 
his  mother,  Richeldls,  had  built  at  Walsingham,  together  with  otlier  pos- 
sessions, to  the  intent  that  Edwy  should  found  a  Priory  there.  It 
became  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world ;  and  Roger  Ascham,  when 
visiting  Cologne,  in  1550,  remarks:  "The  three  Kings  be  not  so  rich,  I 
believe,  as  was  the  Lady  at  Walsingham."  Almost  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Pricry  there  was  one  unceasing  movement  of  pilgrims  to  and 
from  Walsingham.  The  Virgin's  milk,  and  other  attractions,  wei-e 
from  time  to  time  added ;  but  the  image  of  the  Virgin,  in  the  small 
chapel,  "  in  all  respects  like  to  the  Santa  Casa  at  Nazareth,  where  tb; 
Virgin  was  saluted  by  the  angel  Gabriel,"  was  the  original,  and  con- 
tinued to  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory,  object  of  the  pilgrims'  visits  to 
the  Chapel  or  shrine  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Walsingham,"  which  were  eveq 
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more  frequent  than  those  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  and 
the  possessions  of  the  Priory  were  augmented  by  large  endowments  or 
costly  presents.  Foreigners  of  all  nations  came  hither  on  pilgrimage ; 
and  several  Kings  and  Queens  of  England,  among  them  Henry  VIII., 
m  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  paid  their  devotions  here.  The 
King  is  saidbySpelman,  the  antiquary,  to  have  walked  to  Walsingham 
barefoot  from  Baseham,  a  distance  of  about  three  miles,  it  being  an  essen- 
tial condition  that  the  pilgrim  should  walk  his  journey  barefoot. 
Henry  presented  a  valuable  necklace  to  the  image.  Of  this  costly 
present,  as  well  as  the  other  valuable  appendages,  Cromwell,  doubtless, 
took  good  care,  when  he  seized  the  image,  and  burnt  it  at  Chelsea.  It 
is  supposed  that  Henry,  tempted  by  the  riches  and  splendour  of  the 
religious  house  at  Walsingham,  precipitated  their  fall.  Erasmus,  who 
visited  it  in  151 1,  has  derided  the  riches  of  the  chapel.  The  monks 
persuaded  the  people  that  the  Milky  Way  in  the  heavens  was  a  mira- 
culous indication  of  the  road  to  this  place,  whence  it  came  to  be  called 
by  some  "  the  Walsingham  way."  Erasmus  describes  the  church  and 
chapel  in  the  following  terms: — 

"  Ogygius.  The  church  is  graceful  and  elegant ;  but  the  Virgin  does 
not  occupy  it ;  she  cedes  it  out  of  deference  to  her  Son.  She  has  fxr 
onun  church,  that  she  may  be  at  her  Son's  right  hand. 

"  Mendemus,  On  his  right  hand  ?  To  which  point,  then,  looks  her 
Son? 

"  Og,  Well  thought  of.  When  he  looks  to  the  west,  he  has  hia 
mother  on  his  right  hand.  When  he  turns  to  the  sun  rising,  she  is  on 
the  left.  Yet  she  does  not  even  occupy  this ;  for  the  building  is  un- 
riuished,  and  it  is  a  place  exposed  on  all  sides,  with  open  doors  and  opep 
\>  ndows,  and  near  at  hand  is  the  Ocean,  the  Father  of  the  winds. 

"  Me.  It  is  hard.     Where  then  does  the  Virgin  dwell  ? 

"  Og.  Within  the  church,  which  I  have  called  unfinished,  is  a  small 
chapel  made  of  wainscot,  and  admitting  the  devotees  on  each  side  by  a 
narrow  little  door.  The  light  is  small,  indeed,  scarcely  any  but  from 
the  wax-lights.     A  most  grateful  fragrance  meets  the  nostrils." 

The  pilgrims  who  arrived  at  Walsingham  entered  the  sacred  precinct 
by  a  low  narrow  wicket.  It  was  purposely  made  difficult  to  pass,  as  a 
precaution  against  the  robberies  which  were  frequently  committed  at 
the  shrine.  On  the  gate  in  which  the  wicket  opened  was  nailed  a 
copper  image  of  a  knight  on  horseback,  whose  miraculous  preservation 
on  the  spot  by  the  Virgin  formed  the  subject  of  one  of  the  numerous 
legendary  stories  with  which  the  place  abounded.  To  the  east  of  the 
gate,  within,  stood  a  small  chapel,  where  the  pilgrim  was  allowed,  fur 
##  (j 
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money,  to  kiss  a  gigantic  bone,  said  to  have  been  the  finger-bone  of 
St.  Peter.  After  tiiis  he  was  conducted  to  a  building  thatched  with 
reeds  and  straw,  inclosing  two  nuelh,  in  high  repute  for  indigestion  and 
Iieadaches ;  and  also  for  the  more  rare  virtue  of  insuring  to  the  votary, 
within  certain  limits,  whatever  he  might  wish  for  at  the  \\m^o^ drinking 
their  waters.  The  building  itself  was  said  to  have  been  transported 
through  the  air  many  centuries  before,  in  a  deep  snow  ;  and  as  a  proof 
of  it,  the  visitor's  attention  was  gravely  pointed  to  an  old  bear-skin 
attached  to  one  of  the  beams.  These  "  tweyne  wells,"  called  also  "the 
Wishing  Wells,"  an  anonymous  ballad  speaks  of : — 

"  A  chappel  of  Saynt  Laurence  standeth  now  there 
Fast  by,  tweyne  wallys,  experience  do  thus  and  lore ; 
There  she  (the  widow)  thought  to  have  sette  this  chappel. 
Which  was  begun  by  our  Ladle's  counsel. 
All  night  the  wedowe  pcrmayning  in  this  prayer 
Our  blessed  Laydic  with  blessed  minystrys, 
Herself  being  her  chief  artificer, 
Arrered  thys  sayde  house  with  angells  handys, 
And  not  only  rered  it  but  sette  it  there  it  is, 
That  is  tweyne  hundred  foot  more  in  distannce 
From  the  first  place  folks  make  rcmcmbraince," 

The  Chapel  of  the  Virgin  we  have  described.    The  celebrated  image 

of  Our  Lady  stood  within  it  on  the  right  of  the  altar.    The  interior 

was  kept  highly  perfumed,  and  illuminated  solely  by  tapers,   which 

dimly  revealed  the  sacred  image,  surrounded  by  the  gold  and  jewels  of 

the  shrine.    The  pilgrim  knelt  awhile  on  the  steps  of  the   altar  in 

prayer,  and  then  he  deposited  his  offering  upon  it,  and  passed  on.   What 

he  gave  was  instantly  taken  up  by  a  priest  who  stood  in  readiness,  to 

prevent  the  next  comer  from  stealing  it  while  depositing  his  own  offering. 

At  an  altar,  apparently  in  the  outer  chapel,  was  exhibited  the  celebrated 

relic  of  the  Virgin's  milk.     It  was  inclosed  in  crystal,  to  prevent  the 

contamination  of  lips, 

"  Whose  kiss 
Had  been  pollution,  aught  so  chaste;" 

and  set  in  a  crucifix.  The  pilgrims  knelt  on  the  steps  of  the  altar  to 
kiss  it,  and,  after  the  ceremony,  the  priest  held  out  a  board  to  receive 
their  offerings,  like  that  with  which  tolls  were  collected  at  the  foot  of 
bridges.  The  sacred  relic  itself,  Erasmus  says,  was  occasionally  like 
chalk  mixed  with  the  whites  of  eggs,  and  was  quite  solid.  The  image 
of  the  Virgin  and  her  Son,  as  they  made  their  salute,  also  appeared  to 
Erasmus  and  his  friend  to  give  them  a  nod  of  approbation. 
An  incident  of  a  personal  kind  illustrates  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
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which  prevailed  at  tliese  places.  After  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the 
sacred  milk,  Erasmus  requested  his  friend  to  inquire  for  him,  in  the 
mildest  manner,  what  was  the  evidence  that  it  was  indeed  the  true 
milk.  The  priest  appeared  at  first  not  to  notice  the  question,  but  on 
its  being  repeated,  his  countenance  assumed  an  expression  of  astonish- 
ment and  ferocity,  and  in  a  tone  of  thunder,  he  asked  if  they  had  not 
authentic  inscription  of  the  fact.  From  the  violence  of  his  manner,  they 
expected  every  instant  to  have  been  thrust  out  as  heretics,  and  were  glad 
to  make  their  peace  by  a  present  of  money.  The  inscription  which  he 
referred  to  was  found,  after  much  search,  fixed  high  upon  a  wall,  where 
it  was  scarcely  legible.  They  contrived,  however,  to  read  it,  but 
found  it  to  contain  merely  a  history  of  this  precious  relic  from  the 
tenth  century,  when  it  was  purchased  by  an  old  woman  near  Constan- 
tinople, with  an  assurance,  from  which  arose  its  fame,  that  all  other 
portions  of  the  Virgin's  milk  had  fallen  on  the  ground  before  they  were 
collected,  while  this  was  taken  directly  from  her  breast. 

Mr.  Harrod  notes  that  the  relative  estimation  in  which  each  of  the 
attractions  was  held  by  pilgrims,  may  be  judged  from  the  offerings 
made  in  the  year  before  the  value  was  taken  by  order  of  Henry  VIII., 
in  1534.  In  the  Chapel  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary,  201/.  u.  At  the 
sacred  Milk  of  the  blessed  Virgin,  2/.  2s.  3</.  In  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Laurence,  8/.  9J.  i  \d. 

"  The  immense  value  of  the  treasures  gathered  about  the  altars  has 
been  already  alluded  to ;  they  included  the  silver  statue,  on  horse- 
back, of  Bartholomew  Lord  Burghersh,  K.G.,  ordered  by  his  will,  in 
1369,  to  be  offered  to  our  Lady;  and  King  Henry  VII.,  in  his  life- 
time, gave  a  kneeling  figure  of  himself  in  silver-gilt.  The  Visitors  of 
Henry  VIII.,  as  maybe  imagined,  took  especial  care  of  these  treasures." 

There  are  some  fine  remains  of  the  Convent :  a  richly  ornamented 
door,  supposed  to  have  formed  the  east  end  of  the  conventual  church  ; 
the  western  entrance  gateway  to  the  monastery ;  the  walls,  with 
windows  and  arches  of  the  refectory ;  a  Norman  arch  with  zigzag 
mouldings  ;  part  of  the  cloisters,  incorporated  with  the  mansion  of  the 
Rev.  D.  H.  Warner,  remain.  About  his  pleasure-grounds  arc 
scattered  detached  portions  of  these  monastic  remains.  The  joint 
excavations  of  Mr.  H.  I.  L.  Warner  and  Mr.  Harrod  have  brought  to 
light  the  west  end  of  the  church,  of  the  Early  English  period,  or  Early 
Decorated.  The  refectory  and  dormitory  crypt  are  pure  Decorated, 
the  west  end  having  a  noble  window.  The  east  end  is  early  Perpen- 
dicular. The  results  in  the  choir  are  its  red  and  yellow  glazed  tile 
pavement,  buttresses,  and  crypt. 
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Houghton  Hall,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  mansions  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  was  built  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  the  great  Whig 
minister,  during  his  tenure  of  office,  between  the  years  1722  and 
1738,  from  the  designs  of  Colin  Campbell,  the  author  of  "Vitruvius 
Britannicus."  The  original  plans,  however,  were  departed  from, 
and  the  general  effect  of  the  structure  much  improved,  by  Thomas 
Ripley,  an  architect,  who  had  in  early  life  been  employed  as  a 
working  carpenter,  and  who  afterwards  rose  to  position  and  became 
the  protdgd  of  the  great  Whig  Prime  Minister.  This  architect  ha"; 
been  fortunate  or  unfortunate  enough  to  be  immortalised  in  the 
satire  of  Pope  : — 

"  Heaven  visits  with  a  taste  the  wealthy  fool, 
And  needs  no  rod  but  Ripley  with  a  rule. 
•  *  *  •  • 

So  Ripley,  till  his  destined  space  is  filled, 
Heaps  bricks  on  bricks,  and  fancies  'tis  to  build." 

But,  the  verses  apart,  it  is  undoubted  that  for  many  of  the  finest 
features  of  this  splendid  edifice  we  arp  indebted  to  the  artistic  taste 
of  Ripley. 

The  building  consists  of  a  centre  block,  with  wings,  connected  by 
colonnades.  The  main  building  is  quadrangular,  166  feet  square. 
The  basement,  which  is  rustic,  is  ascended  by  a  double  flight  of 
steps,  with  a  balustrade ;  the  pediment  over  the  entrance,  con- 
taining the  arms,  is  supported  by  Ionic  columns  ;  the  entablature 
is  continued  round  the  centre,  and  each  angle  of  the  quadrangular 
block  is  crowned  with  a  cupola  and  lantern.  Tuscan  colonnades 
connect  the  offices  with  the  centre,  and  the  whole  frontage  is  450 
feet  in  length.  The  following  amusing  description  of  the  house 
•was  given  by  Lady  Hervcy,  in  1765  : — "  I  saw  Houghton,  which  is 
the  most  triste,  melancholy,  fine  place  I  ever  beheld.  'Tis  a  heavy, 
ugly,  black  building,  with  an  ugly  black  stone.  The  hall,  saloon, 
and  a  gallery,  very  fine  ;  the  rest  not  in  the  least  so." 

The  house  itself  stands  low,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  ample  park. 
It  was  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  family  mansion,  and  is  surrounded 
with  m.agnificent  plantations,  which  cover  a  great  space,  and  arc 
pierced  by  openings  left  in  many  places  to  let  in  views  of  the 
remoter  woods.  The  proprietor  has  judiciously  contrived  to  obviate 
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tlie  effect  of  the  flatness  of  the  country,  and  to  give  an  appearance 
of  unusual  extent  to  his  plantations  by  varying  the  species  of  the 
trees — each  species  forming  a  separate  plantation.  By  this  means 
there  is  a  great  variety  of  foliage,  anil  the  various  shades  of  colour 
upon  which  the  eye  rests  as  it  ranges  along  the  vistas  that  pierce 
the  plantations  give  the  impression  of  an  immense  area.  The 
stables  at  Houghton  are  superb,  and  indeed  throughout  the  whole 
establishment  a  harmonious  and  consistent  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence prevail.  The  furniture  and  decorations  are  all  that  wealth 
can  make  them — even  the  doors  and  window-cases  are  of  maho- 
gany, and  are  gilt. 

The  interior  consists  of  a  suite  of  magnificent  apartments, 
adorned  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner.  "  But  the  house,"  says 
Gilpin,  "  is  not  the  object  at  Houghton — the  pictures  attract  the 
attention."  These  pictures,  the  enjoyment  of  which  was  one  of  the 
principal  solaces  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  during  the  latter  years  of 
his  life,  when  political  power  had  passed  away  from  him  for  ever, 
were  the  most  celebrated  collection  in  England.  They  are  now  at 
St.  Petersburg,  having  been  sold  in  1779,  by  George,  third  Earl  of 
Orford — the  nephew  of  Horace  Walpole — to  Catherine  of  Russia, 
for  the  sum  of  40,555/.  The  entire  collection  cost  Sir  Robert 
40,000/.,  and  as  the  Empress  of  Russia  acquired  only  a  portion  of 
the  gallery,  the  Orford  family  were  considerably  the  gainers  by  the 
sale.  Writing  about  this  transaction  to  his  friend.  Sir  Horace 
Mann,  Horace  Walpole  says  : — "  When  he  (his  nephew)  sold  the 
collection  of  pictures  at  Houghton,  he  declared  at  St.  James's  that 
he  was  forced  to  it,  to  pay  the  fortunes  of  his  uncles— which 
amounted  but  to  10,000/.  ;  and  he  sold  the  pictures  for  40,000/., 
grievously  to  our  discontent,  and  without  any  application  from  us 
for  our  money,  which  he  now  retains,  trusting  that  we  will  not  press 
him,  lest  he  should  disinherit  us,  were  we  to  outlive  him.  But  we 
are  not  so  silly  as  to  have  any  such  expectations  at  our  ages  ;  nor, 
as  he  has  sold  the  pictures,  which  we  wished  to  have  preserved  in 
the  family,  do  we  care  what  he  docs  with  the  estate.  Would  you 
believe — yes,  for  he  is  a  madman — that  he  is  refurnishing  Houghton ; 
ay,  and  with  pictures  too,  and  by  Cipriani.  That  flimsy  scene- 
painter  is  to  replace  Guido,  Claude  Lorraine,  Rubens,  Vandyke,"  &c. 
A  descriptive  catalogue  of  this  gallery  was  published  by  Horace 
Walpole,  and  from  it  we  learn  that,  in  the  Breakfast-Parlour,  on 
the  right  as  you  enter  the  house,  was  a  picture  of  hounds,  by 
Wooton ;  a  "  Concert  of  Birds,"  by  Mario  di  Fiori ;  the  "  Prodigal 
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Son,"  by  Pordenone ;  a  "  Horse's  Head,"  by  Vandyke  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  family  portraits.  In  the  Supping  Parlour  were  Romano's 
"  Battle  of  Constantine  and  Maxentius,"  and  a  number  of  family 
and  other  portraits  by  Kneller  and  Jervase.  In  the  Hunting  Hall, 
"  Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  by  Rubens  ;  and  a  "  Hunting  Piece," 
with  portraits.  In  the  Coffee-room  were  a  "  Landscape  with 
Figures,"  by  Swanivelt ;  "Jupiter  and  Europa,"  after  Guido,  por- 
traits, &c.  In  the  Dining  Parlour,  a  number  of  fine  portraits  by 
Kneller  ;  a  "  Stud  of  Horses,"  by  Wouvermans  ;  a  "  Cook's  Shop," 
by  Tenicrs  ;  heads  and  portraits  by  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Salvator 
Rosa,  Vandyke,  and  Lely.  In  the  Little  Bedchamber  were  portraits 
of  the  first  and  second  wives  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  by  Dahl  and 
Vanloo  ;  with  a  "  Conversion  of  St.  Paul,"  by  Paul  Veronese.  In 
the  Little  Dressing-room,  specimens  of  Wooton  and  Claude  Lor- 
raine. In  the  Drawing-room,  which  is  30  feet  long  and  21  feet 
broad,  portraits  by  Vandyke ;  a  "  Sleeping  Bacchus,  with  Nymphs," 
&c.,  by  Jordano ;  "  King  Charles  I.,"  a  whole-length,  in  armour, 
by  Vandyke ;  Henrietta  Maria,  Archbishop  Laud,  Philip,  Lord 
Wharton,  Lady  Wharton,  by  the  same  artist ;  the  sons  of  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  including  Horace,  the  third  son,  by  Rosalba.  In 
the  Saloon,  a  splendid  apartment,  40  feet  long,  40  feet  wide,  and 
30  feet  high,  and  which  is  hung  with  crimson  flowered  velvet,  a 
number  of  very  fine  sculptures,  vases,  and  bronzes  ;  "  Christ  Bap- 
tized by  St.  John,"  by  Albano  ;  the  "  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen,"  by 
Le  ScEur ;  "  Holy  Family,"  by  Vandyke,  originally  belonging  to 
Charles  I.  ;  "  Mary  Washing  Christ's  Feet,"  by  Rubens  ;  a  "  Holy 
Family,"  by  Titian,  and  many  others  by  the  best  masters.  In  the 
Carlo  Maratti  Room,  hung  with  variegated  silk,  presented  by  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  in  which  there  is  a  table  of  Lapis  Lazuli,  i| 
inches  thick,  5  feet  long,  and  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  said  to  have 
cost  at  the  rate  of  4/.  an  ounce,  or  18,000/.  in  all,  portrait  of 
Clement  IX.,  and  the  "Judgment  of  Paris,"  and  others,  by  Carlo 
Maratti.  In  the  Dressing-room,  portraits,  by  Vandyke.  In  the 
Embroidered  Bedchamber,  a  "  Holy  Family,"  by  Poussin.  In  the 
Cabinet,  portrait  of  Rubens'  wife,  by  Vandyke  ;  "  Boors  at  Cards," 
by  Teniers  ;  "Judgment  of  Paris,"  by  Schiavone  ;  naked  "Venus 
Sleeping,"  by  Carracci ;  "  Boors  Drinking,"  by  Ostade,  &c.  In  the 
Marble  Parlour,  specimens  of  Vandyke  and  Paul  Veronese.  The 
Hall,  a  cube  of  40  feet,  contains  many  pictures  and  other  art 
treasures.  In  the  gallery,  73  feet  long  by  21  feet  high,  were  the 
"  Doctors  of  the  Church,"  a  masterpiece  by  Guido  ;  the  "  Prodigal 
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Son,"  by  Salvator  Rosa  ;  a  cartoon,  by  Rubens  ;  "  Four  Markets," 
by  Snyders ;  "  Dives  and  Lazarus,"  by  Paul  Veronese,  and  many 
other  memorable  pictures.  Most  of  these  works  of  art  having  been 
transferred  to  Russia,  can  only  instruct  and  delight  us  now  in  the 
form  of  prints  and  copies. 

The  ancient  family  of  Walpole  takes  its  name  from  the  town  of 
Walpole  in  Marshland,  Norfolk,  where  they  were  enfeoffed  of  lands 
belonging  to  the  see  of  Ely.  Joceline  de  Walpole  was  living  at 
the  place  from  which  the  family  is  named,  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  Reginald  de  Walpole  was  the  ancestor  of  the 
present  family.  He  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  His  son 
Richard  married  Emma,  daughter  of  Walter  de  Havelton  or  Hou- 
ton,  and  after  this  marriage  this  branch  of  the  Walpole  family  con« 
tinued  to  reside  at  Houghton. 

Edward  Walpole  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir  Terry  Robsart, 
and  heir  to  Amy  Robsart,  first  wife  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  the  great 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

Sir  Edward  Walpole,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  succeeded  to  the 
family  estates  in  1663,  and  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Robert  Wal- 
pole, who  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir  Jeffrey  Burwell,  Knight,  of 
Rougham  in  Suffolk.  Of  this  marriage  was  born  Robert  Walpole, 
the  third  son,  and  the  heir  to  the  Houghton  estates.  He  was  the 
greatest  English  statesman  of  his  age,  and  held  a  most  prominent 
position  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  his  country  as  the  prime  minister 
of  George  I.  He  was  created  Earl  and  Viscount  of  Orford,  1774. 
He  was  a  man  in  whom  the  love  of  power  was  a  passion  for  the 
gratification  of  which  he  in  several  instances  sacrificed  even  his 
country's  interests.  Qitieta  non  movcre  was  with  him  a  favourite 
maxim.  He  might  have  been  urged  by  every  consideration  of  duty 
and  patriotism  to  rouse  the  "  sleeping  dog  ;"  but,  if  there  was  the 
slightest  chance  of  the  roused  animal  turning  upon  himself,  and 
menacing  that  power  which  he  wielded  so  long  and  on  the  whole 
so  well,  the  cur  might  sleep  for  ever,  so  far  as  Walpole  was  con- 
cerned. His  biographer  questions  the  assertion  that  Walpole  had 
so  little  faith  in  human  integrity  that  he  was  known  on  a  certain 
occasion  to  exclaim,  "  All  men  have  their  price."  Coxe  maintains 
that  the  satirical  remark  was  referable  not  to  men  generally,  but  to 
a  certain  clique  of  venal  politicians  with  whom  the  prime  minister 
was  not  on  very  good  terms  at  the  time.  That  he  acted  as  if  he 
believed  every  man  could  be  bought  with  a  bribe— that  he  practised 
corruption  on  a  large  scale,  seems  to  be  indisputpble.     Yet  he  has 
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this  justification  for  having  recourse  to  bribery,  that  the  age  in 
<vhich  he  lived  was  one  in  which  honest  political  conviction  had  no 
existence  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  "  Walpole  governed 
by  corruption,"  says  Macaulay,  "  because,  in  his  time,  it  was  im- 
possible to  govern  otherwise." 

The  character  of  this  most  distinguished  of  the  Lords  of  Hough- 
ton is  thus  summed  up  by  the  most  brilliant  of  our  recent 
historians  : — "  He  had,  undoubtedly,  great  talent  and  great  virtues. 
He  was  not  indeed  like  the  leaders  of  the  party  which  opposed  his 
government,  a  brilliant  orator.  He  was  not  a  profound  scholar  like 
Carteret,  or  a  wit  and  fine  gentleman  like  Chesterfield.  In  all 
those  respects  his  deficiencies  were  remarkable.  His  literature 
consisted  of  a  scrap  or  two  of  Horace,  and  an  anecdote  or  two 
from  the  end  of  the  Dictionary.  His  knowledge  of  history  was  so 
limited  that,  in  the  great  debate  on  the  Excise  Bill,  he  was  forced 
to  ask  Attorney-General  Yorke  who  Empson  and  Dudley  were. 
His  manners  were  a  little  too  coarse  and  boisterous  even  for  that 
age  of  Westerns  and  Topehalls.  When  he  ceased  to  talk  of  politics 
he  could  talk  of  nothing  but  women  ;  and  he  dilated  on  his  favourite 
theme  with  a  freedom  which  shocked  even  that  plain-spoken  genera- 
tion, and  which  was  quite  unsuited  to  his  age  and  station.  The 
noisy  revelry  of  his  summer  festivities  at  Houghton  gave  much 
scandal  to  grave  people,  and  annually  drove  his  kinsman  and 
colleague,  Lord  Townshend,  from  the  neighbouring  mansion  to 
Rainham.  But  however  ignorant  Walpole  might  be  of  general 
history  and  general  literature,  he  was  better  acquainted  than  any 
man  of  his  day  with  what  it  concerned  him  most  to  know,  man- 
kind, the  English  nation,  the  Court,  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  Treasury.  Of  foreign  affairs  he  knew  little  ;  but  his  judgment 
was  so  good  that  his  little  knowledge  went  very  far.  He  was  an 
excellent  parliamentary  debater,  an  excellent  parliamentary  tacti- 
cian, an  excellent  man  of  business.  No  man  ever  brought  more  in- 
dustry or  more  method  to  the  transacting  of  affairs.  No  minister 
la  his  time  did  so  much,  yet  no  minister  had  so  much  leisure." 

George,  grandson  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole  and  third  Earl  of 
Orford,  was,  after  his  kind,  a  remarkable  man.  In  early  life  he 
was  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  and  ranger  of  St.  James's  and  Hyde 
Parks  ;  but  he  is  noteworthy  less  for  the  fame  of  his  public  than 
for  his  private  deeds.  His  uncle  Horace,  somewhat  undutifully 
calls  him  "  a  madman "  for  selling  the  Houghton  collection  of 
pictures  ;  but  this  was  the  act  of  a  thrifty  and  sensible  man  com- 
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pared  with  some  of  his  performances.  He  sacrificed  more  time 
and  property  to  practical  or  speculative  sporting  than  any  man  of 
his  age.  Perhaps  his  most  extravagant  and  preposterous  experi- 
ment was  his  training  four  red-deer  stags  to  run  in  a  phaeton.  In 
this  rather  picturesque  feat  he  succeeded  wonderfully  up  to  a  certain 
point.  He  had  reduced  the  deer  to  perfect  discipline,  and  as  he  sat 
in  his  phaeton  and  drove  the  handsome  animals  he,  no  doubt,  fancied 
he  was  performing  no  inconsiderable  achievement.  It  happened, 
however,  that  as  he  was  driving  this  peculiar  team  to  Newmarket, 
on  one  occasion,  a  pack  of  hounds  crossing  the  road  in  their  rear, 
caught  sent  of  the  "  four-in-hand,"  and  at  once  started  off  on  this 
novel  chase  in  full  cry  and  with  "breast  high"  alacrity.  The  scene 
was  at  once  novel,  ridiculous,  and  tragic — inasmuch  as  it  was  pro- 
bable the  ddnoiieinent  would  result  fatally  for  his  lordship.  In  vain 
did  the  earl  exert  all  his  skill  as  a  Jehu,  in  vain  did  his  well-trained 
grooms  endeavour  to  get  in  advance  of  the  terror-stricken  game  ; — 
reins,  trammels,  nor  the  weight  of  the  carriage  seemed  to  restrain 
their  speed  in  the  slightest  degree,  and  the  stags  swept  onward  like 
a  whirlwind  with  tlie  terrified  earl  helpless  in  his  phaeton.  A 
"  spill "  was  imminent,  and,  had  it  taken  place,  the  sportsman 
might  have  found  himself  unexpectedly  removed  to  the  "  happy 
hunting  grounds"  of  which  the  coursers  of  the  prairie  speak. 
Luckily,  however,  his  lordship  had  been  in  the  habit  of  driving  his 
"cattle"  to  a  special  inn  at  Newmarket — the  Ram — to  which  he 
was  rapidly  approaching.  To  reach  this  harbour  before  the  hounds 
were  upon  him  was  now  the  subject  of  his  fervent  prayers  and 
ejaculations.  At  last  into  the  inn-yard  the  stags  bounded,  striking 
hostler  and  stable-boy  powerless  with  terror  and  wonder.  In  an 
instant  his  lordship,  the  stags,  and  the  phaeton  were  promiscuously 
bundled  into  a  barn,  just  as  the  hounds  rushed  up  yelling  to  the  gate. 

This  adventure  brought  his  lordship's  experiments  with  deer  in 
the  traces  to  a  close  ;  but  nothing  could  damp  his  ardour  for  sport- 
ing ;  he  was  fated  to  live  and,  as  it  turned  out,  to  die  on  the  turf. 
A  character  so  eccentric  was,  as  might  be  expected,  so  peculiar  in 
his  appearance  as  to  create  general  amusement  in  the  field. 
"  Mounted  on  a  stump  of  a  piebald  pony  (as  broad  as  he  was  long) 
in  a  full  suit  of  black,  without  either  great-coat  or  gloves  ;  his  hands 
and  face  crimsoned  with  cold,  and  in  a  fierce  cocked  hat,  facing 
every  wind  that  blew,  his  lordship  rode,  regardless  of  the  elements 
and  the  sand-gathering  blasts  of  Norfolk." 

Horace  Walpolc's  epithet  of  "madman"  was  not  quite  un- 
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warranted.  The  earl  was  on  two  occasions  subject  to  mental  aber- 
ration, and  was  placed  under  restraint.  On  the  second  of  these 
occasions  his  general  health  seems  to  have  sunk.  His  sporting 
instincts,  however,  were  as  lively  as  ever,  and  he  fretted  against 
his  confinement,  principally  because  it  debarred  him  from 
coursing.  A  favourite  greyhound  of  his  was,  at  this  time,  to  run  a 
match  of  considerable  importance,  and  the  carl  employed  what 
wits  were  left  him  in  devising  how  he  might  get  free  for  this  one 
day,  see  one  match  more,  and  enjoy  the  triumph  which  he  felt  con- 
fident his  greyhound  Czarina  would  achieve. 

The  day  of  the  match  arrived,  the  gamekeepers  had  led  the  hounds 
to  the  field,  and  a  brilliant  company,  who  lamented  the  absence 
of  their  friend,  the  earl,  and  deplored  its  cause,  assembled.  In  the 
midst  of  such  sympathetic  condolences,  a  stumpy  piebald  pony  was 
observed  to  come  tearing  along  at  its  full  speed  toward  the  place  of 
rendezvous,  and  in  a  moment  more  its  rider  was  seen  to  be  no 
other  than  the  earl  himself.  He  had  contrived  by  some  ruse  to 
prevail  upon  the  keeper  to  leave  the  room  for  a  few  minutes,  when 
he  jumped  out  of  the  window,  saddled  his  faithful  piebald  at  a 
time  when  he  knew  the  grooms  were  engaged  and  out  of  the  way, 
and  now  here  he  was.  And  here  he  determined  to  remain  :  no 
entreaty,  no  warning  against  the  excitement  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posing himself,  would  wile  him  from  the  field  until  the  match  was 
over.  The  greyhounds  then  started,  and,  after  a  famous  run. 
Czarina,  the  earl's  favourite,  won.  But  the  excitement  of  the  race 
and  the  scene,  the  anxiety  for  the  result,  and  the  tumult  of  triumph 
over  the  success,  proved  too  much  for  the  broken  energies  of  the 
earl.  He  fell  from  his  saddle,  and  almost  immediately  expired. 
The  event  occurred  in  1791. 

The  third  earl  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  singularly  simple 
manners,  kindly  and  courteous  deportment,  and  winning  address. 
He  was  a  favourite  with  all — literally  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant ; 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales  frequently  visited  at  the  noble  old  mansion  of 
Houghton,  and  used  to  say  that  nowhere  was  there  such  a  profusion 
of  game  of  every  description,  such  a  display  of  attendant  game- 
keepers, such  a  noble  though  plain  hospitality,  or  a  park  so  curiously 
and  infinitely  stocked  with  every  original  in  beast  and  fowl  of 
almost  all  countries,  from  the  African  bull  to  the  pelican  of  the 
wilderness,  as  at  Houghton. 

As  the  third  earl  never  married,  the  estates  reverted  to  his  uncle 
Horace  Walpole,  who  succeeded  as  fourth  Earl  of  Orford. 
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The  following  letter  written  from  Houghton  by  the  fourth  earl  on 
his  succession  to  the  property  is  at  once  descriptive  of  the  place 
and  of  the  man  : — 

"  Here  I  am  at  Houghton  !  and  alone  !  in  this  spot,  where  except 
two  hours  last  month,  I  have  not  been  for  sixteen  years.  Think 
what  a  crowd  of  reflections  !  No,  Gray  and  forty  churchyards 
could  not  furnish  so  many  ;  nay,  I  know  one  must  feel  them  with 
greater  indifference  than  I  feel  I  possess  to  put  them  into  verse. 
Here  I  am  probably  for  the  last  time  of  my  life,  though  not  for  the 
last  time.  Every  clock  that  strikes  tells  me  I  am  an  hour  nearer 
to  yonder  church — that  church  into  which  I  have  not  the  courage 
to  enter,  where  lies  the  mother  on  whom  I  doted  and  who  doted 
on  me  !  There  are  the  two  rival  mistresses  of  Houghton,  neither 
of  whom  ever  wished  to  enjoy  it !  There,  too,  lies  he  who  founded 
its  greatness,  to  contribute  to  whose  fall  Europe  was  embroiled. 
There  he  sleeps  in  quiet  and  dignity,  while  his  friend  and  his  foe, 
rather  his  false  ally  and  his  real  enemy,  are  exhausting  the  dregs 
of  their  pitiful  lives  in  squabbles  and  pamphlets. 

"The  surprise  the  pictures  gave  me  is  again  renewed :  accustomed 
for  many  years  to  see  nothing  but  wretched  daubs  and  varnished 

copies,  I  look  at  these  as  enchantment In  one  respect  I  am 

very  young,  I  cannot  satiate  myself  with  looking  :  an  incident  con- 
tributed to  make  me  feel  this  more  strongly.  A  party  arrived,  just 
as   I  did,  to  see  the  house,  a  man  and  three  women   in   riding 

dresses,  and  they  rode  past  through  the  apartment How 

different  my  sensations  !  Not  a  picture  here  but  recalls  a  history  ; 
not  one  but  I  remember  in  Downing  Street  or  Chelsea,  where 
queens  and  crowds  admired  them,  though  seeing  them  as  little  as 
those  travellers, 

"  When  I  had  drunk  tea,  I  strolled  into  the  garden  :  they  told 
me  it  was  now  called  '  the  pleasure  ground.'  What  a  dissonant 
idea  of  pleasure  !  Those  groves,  those  alleys,  where  I  have  passed 
so  many  charming  moments,  are  now  stripped  up  or  overgrown  : 
many  fond  paths  I  could  not  unravel,  though  with  a  very  exact  clue 
in  my  memory.  I  met  two  gamekeepers  and  a  thousand  hares  ! 
In  the  days  when  all  my  soul  was  turned  to  pleasure  and  vivacity, 
....  I  hated  Houghton  and  its  solitude.  Yet  I  loved  this  garden 
— as  now,  with  many  regrets,  I  love  Houghton — Houghton,  1  know 

not  what  to  call  it,  a  monument  of  grandeur  or  ruin Ho\1 

wise  a  man  [his  father,  Si  i  Robert  Walpole]  at  once  and  how  weak  I 
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For  what  has  he  built  Houghton  ?    For  his  grandson  to  annihilate, 
or  for  his  son  to  mourn  over." — H.  W. 

The  affectation  of  philosophic  and  magnanimous  tranquillity 
which  "  inspires"  this  letter  is  most  cleverly  assumed,  even  for 
Horace  Walpole,  the  prince  of  affectors.  The  above  specimen  of 
his  style,  taken  together  with  Macaulay's  masterly  outline  of  his 
character,  will  give  a  fair  notion  of  what  the  fourth  Earl  of  Orford 
was  like — the  last  Walpole  of  Houghton  of  the  main  line  : — 

"  The  faults  of  Horace  Walpole's  head  and  heart  are  indeed  suffi- 
ciently glaring.  His  writings,  it  is  true,  rank  as  high  among  the 
delicacies  of  intellectual  epicures  as  the  Strasburg  pies  among  the 
dishes  described  in  the  Almanack  des  Gourmands.  But  as  the 
pdtJ  defoie-gras  owes  its  excellence  to  the  diseases  of  the  wretched 
animal  which  furnishes  it,  and  would  be  good  for  nothing  if  it  were 
not  made  of  livers  preternaturally  swollen,  so  none  but  an  un- 
healthy and  disorganized  mind  could  have  produced  such  literary 
luxuries  as  the  works  of  Walpole. 

"He  was  the  most  eccentric,  the  most  artificial,  the  most  fastidious, 
the  most  capricious  of  men.  His  mind  was  a  bundle  of  inconsis- 
tent whims  and  affectations.  His  features  were  covered  by  mask 
within  mask.  When  the  outer  disguise  of  obvious  affectation  was 
removed,  you  were  still  as  far  as  ever  from  seeing  the  real  man. 
He  played  innumerable  parts  and  over-acted  them  all.  When  he 
talked  misanthropy,  he  out-Timoned  Timon.  When  he  talked 
philanthropy,  he  left  Howard  at  an  immeasurable  distance.  He 
scoffed  at  courts,  and  kept  a  chronicle  of  their  most  trifling  scandal; 
at  society,  and  was  blown  about  by  its  slightest  veerings  of  opinion  ; 
at  literary  fame,  and  left  fair  copies  of  his  private  letters,  with 
copious  notes,  to  be  published  after  his  decease  ;  at  rank,  and  never 
for  a  moment  forgot  that  he  was  an  Honourable  ;  at  the  practice  of 
entail,  and  tasked  the  ingenuity  of  conveyancers  to  tie  up  his  villa 
in  the  strictest  settlement. 

"The  conformation  of  his  mind  was  such  that  whatever  was  little 
seemed  to  him  great,  and  whatever  was  great  seemed  to  him  little. 
Serious  business  was  a  trifle  to  him,  and  trifles  were  his  serious 
business.  To  chat  with  blue -stockings,  to  write  little  copies  of 
complimentary  verses  on  little  occasions,  to  superintend  a  private 
press,  to  preserve  from  natural  decay  the  perishable  topics  of 
Ranelagh  and  White's,  to  record  divorces  and  bets.  Miss  Chud- 
leigh's  absurdities  and  George  Selwyn's  good  sayings,  to  decorate  a 
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grotesque  house  with  pie-crust  battlements,  to  procure  rare  en- 
gravings and  antique  chimney  boards,  to  match  old  gauntlets,  to 
lay  out  a  maze  of  walks  within  five  acres  of  grounds,  these  were  the 
great  employments  of  his  long  life.  From  these  he  turned  to  poli- 
tics as  to  an  amusement.  After  the  labours  of  the  print-shop  and  the 
auction-room,  he  unbent  his  mind  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
And,  having  indulged  in  the  recreation  of  making  laws  and  voting 
millions,  he  returned  to  more  important  pursuits,  to  researches  after 
Queen  Mary's  comb,  Wolsey's  red  hat,  the  pipe  which  Van  Tromp 
smoked  during  his  last  sea-fight,  and  the  spur  which  King  William 
struck  into  the  flank  of  Sorrel." 

One  of  his  strangest  whims  was  that  he  disdained  to  be  consi- 
dered a  man  of  letters.  He  was  horror-struck  at  the  thought  of 
being  classified  with  the  hungry  '  hacks'  who  at  that  time  made  up 
the  rank  and  file  of  literature.  He  wished  it  to  be  believed  that  he 
never  applied  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  any  knowledge  whatever, 
and  that  which  he  did  know  specially  came  to  him  through  a  sixth 
sense  denied  to  all  the  human  race  but  himself.  He  wished  to  be 
considered  a  gallant,  a  gay  trifler,  who  when  the  mood  was  on  him 
could  write,  and  without  any  labour  could  achieve  results  which  ordi- 
nary mortals  could  only  arrive  at  by  toil  and  assiduous  care.  Yet 
though  he  disclaimed  literature  as  a  '  profession,'  no  man  was 
ever  more  thoroughly  under  a  slavish  dread  lest  what  he  did 
write  should  not  appear  before  posterity  under  all  possible 
advantages.  He  really  stooped  and  grovelled  under  the  oppres- 
sive weight  of  his  literary  responsibilities,  though  he  affected 
to  carry  them  as  lightly  as  a  flower.  The  worst  feature  of  his 
intellectual  and  literary  character  is  that  he  was  consciously  insin- 
cere— that  he  knew  he  was  acting  a  part,  and  that  after  having  met 
the  shadow  *  feared  of  man'  he  would  still  in  his  books  at  least  con- 
tinue to  mime.  Of  natural  impulse  he  was  entirely  free ;  of  conscious 
affectation  and  pretence  he  was  'all  compact.'  And  it  is  because 
his  works  betray  this  peculiar  idiosyncracy — the  very  last  feature 
he  would  have  permitted  them  to  betray  could  he  have  prevented 
it — that  his  writings  continue  to  amuse  and  entertain,  to  provoke 
us  to  laughter  both  at  him  and  with  him. 

Horace  Walpole,  fourth  Earl  of  Orford,  died  unmarried  in  1797, 
when  all  the  honours  of  the  family  expired,  except  the  barony  of 
Walpole,  which  devolved  upon  the  first  cousin  of  the  last  earl. 
The  estate  of  Houghton  descended  by  inheritance  to  the  family  of 
the  Marq[uis  of  Cholmondely,  in  which  it  still  remains. 
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Holkham  Hall  (Hasligham,  "  Holy  Home,")  a  mansion  of  almost 
peerless  magnificence,  as  far  as  its  noble  proportions,  its  gorgeous 
decorations,  and  its  art  and  literary  treasures  are  concerned,  is 
situated  in  the  midst  of  a  spacious  but  level  park,  on  the  northern 
skirt  of  Norfolk,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea  at  Well's  Harbour, 
In  the  words  of  the  inscription  over  the  entrance  to  the  great  hall, 
"  This  seat,  on  an  open,  barren  estate,  was  planned,  planted,  built, 
decorated,  and  inhabited  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
Thomas  Coke,  Earl  of  Leicester."  The  general  ideas  of  the  plans, 
elevations,  &c.,  were  supplied  by  the  Earls  of  Leicester  and  Bur- 
lington, and  committed  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Kent,  an  architect,  who 
had  been  encouraged  in  his  studies  at  Rome  by  these  two  gentle- 
men, who  were  then  travelling  in  Italy.  The  maturing  and  finished 
execution  of  the  designs  are  said  to  have  employed  the  chief  atten- 
tion of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  during  the  seven  years  which  he  spent 
in  Italy,  and  the  sources  of  many  features  of  the  plans  were  the 
works  and  the  drawings  of  the  Venetian  Palladio  and  the  English 
Inigo  Jones.  Much  time  and  a  vast  amount  of  money  were  ex- 
pended in  collecting  pictures,  statuary,  vases,  &c.,  for  the  mansion 
that  had  already  risen  only  in  the  mind's  eye  of  the  proprietor. 
The  success  with  which  he  planned  his  palatial  mansion  and  the 
exquisite  taste  which  he  brought  to  the  selection  of  statuary,  &c., 
are  patent  from  an  inspection  of  his  famous  mansion.  The  his- 
torian of  Norfolk  says,  the  Earl  "has  been  enabled  to  leave  to  his 
successors  a  building  the  delight  of  the  present  age,  as  it  promises 
from  the  solidity  of  its  construction  to  be  that  of  posterity.  While 
the  love  of  Roman  arts  and  magnificence  shall  continue  it  must  be 
considered,  indeed,  as  a  permanent  monument  of  the  elegance  and 
the  refined  erudition  of  its  illustrious  founder."  Dallaway,  the 
accomplished  author  of  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Arts  in  England,"  has 
added  his  testimony  to  the  value  in  an  artistic  sense  of  the  labours 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester.  "  To  the  Earls  of  Orford  and  Leicester," 
he  says,  "we  owe  two  edifices  at  Houghton  and  Holkham  in 
Norfolk  which  greatly  exceed,  both  in  taste  and  magnificence,  any 
that  were  erected  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  Ripley  [see  Houghton], 
so  severly  satirized  by  Pope,  and  who  lost  all  credit  in  his  portico 
at  the  Admiralty,  gave  the  first  plan  of  Houghton,  and  methodized 
the  frequent  alterations  which  were  suggested  by  Lord  Orford  and 
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his  friends.  A  very  splendid  pile  is  the  effect  of  their  joint  consul- 
tations. Lord  Leicester  is  said  to  have  imagined  the  whole  of  his 
palace  at  Holkham  in  his  own  mind,  unassisted  by  architects 
Some  credit  is  yet  due  in  the  execution  to  Britingham,  but  more  to 
Kent,  who  designed  the  noble  hall,  terminated  by  a  vast  staircase, 
producing  in  the  whole  an  imposing  effect  of  grandeur  not  to  be 
equalled  in  England." 

It  was  at  first  resolved  to  build  the  external  surface  of  Holkham 
in  Bath  stone,  which  has  a  peculiarly  fine  yellow  tint ;  but  a  brick 
earth  was  found  in  the  neighbouring  parish,  which  after  proper 
seasoning  and  tempering  produced  an  excellent  brick,  much  resem- 
bling Bath  stone  in  colour,  but  heavier,  and  of  a  much  closer  and 
firmer  texture.  Of  this  light-coloured  brick  Holkham  House  is 
built.  The  building  was  commenced  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in 
1734,  but  the  conception  of  having  a  house  here  was,  even  at  that 
time,  eight  or  nine  years  old.  In  1725  or  1726  the  Earl  resolved  to 
build  a  residence  here,  and  after  having  made  several  purchases  of 
intermixed  land  and  estates  he  began  to  enclose  and  cultivate  the 
land.  The  processes  of  enclosing,  cultivating,  planting,  laying  out 
lawns,  gardens,  water,  iScc,  went  on  for  years,  and  at  last  in  the  year 
named  the  foundations  were  made  on  the  site  of  the  old  manor- 
house  of  Hill  Hall.  The  Earl  died  in  1759,  but  the  completion  and 
the  adornment  of  the  house  was  carried  forward  by  the  Countess  of 
Leicester,  until  everything  was  finished  and  all  embellishments 
perfected  in  1 764. 

The  building  consists  of  a  central  quadrangular  block,  with  four 
wings,one  at  each  angle,and  connected  with  the  principal  structure  by 
corridors.  The  principal  floors  of  the  wings  are  thus  in  convenient 
communication  with  the  state  apartments  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the 
other,  with  the  lawn  or  the  servants'  offices  below,  on  the  basement 
story.  The  wings  arc  seventy  fectlong  by  sixty,  and  each  of  them  issct 
apart  for  special  uses.  The  strangers'  wing,  exclusively  used  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  visitors  of  the  family,  is  divided  into 
bed-chambers  and  single  and  double  dressing-rooms,  and  com- 
municates by  its  corridor  with  the  grand  apartments  at  the  north 
end  of  the  statue  gallery.  The  family  wing,  besides  the  apartments 
usually  occupied  by  the  family,  contains  the  library,  and  two  rooms, 
the  one  for  the  invaluable  collection  of  manuscripts,  the  other  for 
the  earliest  editions  of  the  classics.  The  chapel  wing  contains  the 
chapel,  servants'  sleeping  rooms,  and,  on  the  lower  floor,  the  laundry, 
dairy,  offices,  &c.    The  kitchen  wing  needs  no  description. 
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Under  the  basement  stoiy,  the  exterior  of  which  is  in  rustic-worV 
— that  is,  the  joints  of  the  bricks  or  blocks  are  grooved — are  t'ue 
cellars,  &c.,  corresponding  in  size  with  the  rooms  above,  so  that 
the  partition  and  walls,  being  carried  up  directly  from  the  cellar 
floor,  have  a  safe  foundation.  Each  room  here  is  entirely  arched  over 
with  groined  brickwork,  constructed  in  the  most  masterly  style. 

The  mansion  has  two  fronts,  facing  the  south  and  north  respec- 
tively, and  each  presenting  a  view  of  the  house  itself  and  of  the 
two  wings*.  The  south  front  is  peculiarly  light,  elegant,  and  har- 
monious in  proportion.  In  its  centre  the  basement  projects,  forming  a 
vestibule  with  a  portico  of  six. Corinthian  pillars.  The  whole  extent 
of  this  front  is  three  hundred  and  forty-four  feet,  and  its  great 
extent,  its  architectural  beauty,  and  the  luxury  of  its  fittings,  it& 
gilded  window-frames,  &c.,  constitute  an  ensciitble  of  great  mag- 
nificence. The  north  front  is  of  the  same  dimensions,  with  a  tier 
of  Venetian  windows  over  another  of  small  square  sashes  in  the 
rustic  basement. 

The  central  part  of  this  famous  house,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
feet  by  sixty-two,  contains  the  grand  or  state  apartments.  These 
are  not  more  magnificent  and  tasteful  in  the  pictures,  statues,  &c., 
which  everywhere  diffuse  a  classical  and  intellectual  charm,  than 
they  are  in  the  materials  used  in  their  constniction  and  in  the  work- 
manship displayed.  The  floors  are  entirely  of  wainscot  oak,  and 
the  chimney-pieces  are  either  in  the  purest  statuary  marble,  or  are 
composite  and  enriched  with  masterly  carved  ornamentation. 

As  the  art  collections  of  Holkham  are  the  chief  attraction  of  the 
place,  we  note  the  principal  apartments  and  enumerate  their  chief 
treasures.  These  treasures  were  carefully  examined  by  the  famous 
Dr.  Waagen,  the  distinguished  art-critic,  and  director  of  the  Royal 
Gallery  of  Pictures,  Berlin.  Of  the  principal  objects  of  art  men- 
tioned below  we  quote  Dr.  Waagcn's  opinion. 

The  Hall,  seventy  feet  by  forty-six,  and  forty-three  feet  high,  is  a 
noble  apartment,  the  original  idea  of  which  was  suggested  by  the 
Earl  himself  from  Palladio's  plan  of  a  basilica  or  tribunal  of  justice, 
is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  a  gallery  leading  to  the  different 
suites  of  apartments,  and  having  a  semi-circular  niche  at  the  upper 
■jnd  with  a  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the  saloon.  It  contains,  among 
other  famous  statuary  works,  "Agrippina  the  younger,  mother  of 
Nero;"  "The  Death  of  Germanicus,"by  Nollekens;  "Socrates  Defend- 
ing himself  before  his  Judges,"  by  Westmacott,  and  numerous  family 
portraits.  In  the  Yellow  Dressing-room  is  "The  Triur"oh  of  Galatea," 
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by  Albano,  a  pleasing  picture,  rich  in  beauty  of  form  and  glowing 
colouring.  The  Parlour  contains  a  large  landscape  by  Claude 
Lorraine,  with  Apollo  and  Marsyas — a  picture  uniting  poetical 
feeling,  depth,  and  fulness  of  colour  in  a  degree  which  is  rare  even 
with  Claude.  The  Saloon  contains  Rubens's  "Flight  into  Egypt,"  and 
a  portrait  by  Vandyke  of  the  Duke  d'Aremberg,  a  noble  and 
princely  picture.  In  the  State-Room  are  landscapes  by  Claude 
Lorraine  and  Poussin,  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond  by 
Vandyke,  and  a  "  Joseph  and  Potiphar's  Wife,"  by  Guido  Rcni. 
In  the  Landscape-room  are  specimens  of  Domenichino,  Claude 
Lorraine,  Poussin,  and  other  masters.  In  the  Dressing-room 
to  the  State-bedchamber  is  Annibale  Carracci's  "Polyphemus  Piping 
to  Galatea,"  as  well  as  specimens  of  Snydcrs  and  Albano.  In  the 
Northern  State-closet  are  admirable  specimens  cf  Carlo  Maratti 
and  Canaletto.  In  the  Northern  State  Dressing-room  is  another 
landscape  by  Claude  Lorraine,  with  specimens  of  Luini,  Parmi- 
gianino,  and  others.  In  the  Brown  Dressing-room  is  a  group  of 
nineteen  figures  by  Michael  Angelo,  of  inestimable  value,  the 
subject  being  Florentine  soldiers  bathing,  and  suddenly  called  to 
arms  upon  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  Pisans.  The  subject 
gives  the  artist  an  admirable  opportunity  for  showing  his  thorough 
study  of  anatomy  and  foreshortening.  In  Lady  Leicester's  Dress- 
ing-room are  "Joseph  Recognised  by  his  Brethren,"  by  Raphael,  and 
landscapes  by  Poussin  and  Claude.  In  the  Library  of  Manuscripts 
is  a  book  of  thirty-five  leaves  with  drawings  of  architeeture,  for- 
merly in  the  possession  of  Carlo  ^L1ratti  and  believed  to  be  from 
the  hand  of  Raphael.  There  are  also  illuminated  missals  and 
manuscripts  containing  miniature  portraits,  &c. 

In  the  Library,  which  is  equally  rich  in  printed  books  and  MSS., 
are  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  of  typography.  Plere  is  one  of 
the  finest  collections — or,  indeed,  libraries — of  manuscripts  anywhere 
preserved  ;  certainly  the  finest  in  any  private  individual's  possession. 
It  partly  consists  of  the  Chief-Justice's  papers  ;  the  rest,  the  bulk 
of  it,  was  collected  by  the  accomplished  nobleman  who  built  the 
mansion,  the  last  male  heir  of  the  lawyer.  He  had  spent  many 
years  abroad,  where  he  collected  a  vast  number  of  valuable  manu- 
scripts. Many  of  the  finest  codices  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  old 
Italian  classics  are  to  be  found  in  this  superb  collection.  Among 
others  are  no  less  than  thirteen  of  Livy,  a  favourite  author  of  Lord 
Leicester,  whom  he  had  made  some  progress  in  editing,  when  he 
learned  that  Drachenborchius,  the  German  critic,  had  proceede^i 
**  R 
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further  in  the  same  task,  and  to  him  Lord  Leicester  generously 
banded  the  treasures  of  his  Hbrary.  The  excellent  edition  of  that 
commentator  makes  constant  reference  to  the  Holkham  manu- 
scripts under  the  name  of  MSS.  Lovelliana,  from  the  title  of 
Lovell ;  Lord  Leicester  not  having  then  been  promoted  to  the 
earldom.  The  late  Mr.  Coke  had  the  whole  of  the  MSS.  unfolded, 
bound,  and  arranged,  after  they  had  lain  half  a  century  neglected, 
and  were  verging  on  decay.  This  labour  occupied  Mr.  Roscoe  ten 
years,  who  has  to  each  work  prefixed,  in  his  own  fair  handwriting,  a 
short  account  of  the  particular  MS.,  with  the  bibliography  appertain- 
ing to  it.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  no  creation  of  modern 
taste  and  opulence  in  this  part  of  the  island  surpasses  Holkham. 

The  park  of  Holkham  is  nine  miles  in  circuit,  and  contains  three 
thousand  two  hundred  acres,  of  which  one  thousand  acres  were 
planted  by  the  first  earl,  who  had  the  gratification  of  seeing  the 
launch  of  a  ship,  at  Lynn,  built  of  oaks  from  acorns  planted  by 
himself.  The  park  abounds  in  game,  the  trees  are  well  massed  and 
grouped,  and  the  lake  near  the  house  is  a  fine  sheet  of  water  about 
a  mile  long.  The  Obelisk,  eighty  feet  high,  erected  in  1729,  is  sur- 
rounded by  ilexes.  The  Leicester  Monument,  erected  in  memory 
of  "  Coke  of  Norfolk,"  in  1845-48,  is  a  lofty  column  surmounted  by 
a  wheaten  sheaf,  with  bassi  relievi  on  the  pedestal  and  figures  sym- 
bolical of  agricultural  operations  at  the  corners.  The  gardens  are 
very  charming,  but  have  no  special  characteristic. 

The  Cokes,  earls  of  Leicester,  are  a  very  ancient  family,  Coke  or 
Cocke  being  the  ancient  British  name  of  a  river,  according  to 
Camden.  The  family  descend  from  a  Coke  of  Didlington  in  Nor- 
folk mentioned  in  a  deed  of  1206,  from  whom  was  descended  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  the  famous  lawyer,  born  in  1549.  He  studied  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  entered  as  a  student  in  the  Inner 
Temple,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1 578.  Soon  after  he  married 
Bridget,  daughter  of  John  Paston,  with  whom  he  acquired  a  fortune  of 
30,000/.  An  ancestor  of  his  wife  had  sat  upon  the  bench  with 
Judge  Littleton,  as  a  commentator  upon  whom  Edward  Coke  is 
now  best  known.  He  not  only  acquired  wealth  by  his  first  wife, 
but  promotion  to  honours  and  preferments.  He  afterwards  married 
tht  Lady  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas  Cecil,  first  Earl  of  Exeter. 
He  was  elected  to  represent  Norfolk  in  Parliament,  and  sub- 
sequently he  was  promoted  by  the  House  to  the  Speaker's  chair. 
He  became  Attorney-General  in  1593,  and  in  that  capacity  acted 
as  Slate  prosecutor  with  unusual  severity  and  roughness  of  manner; 
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He  was  knighted  by  James  I.  at  Greenwich  in  1603,  and  three 
years  after  was  elevated  to  the  bench  as  chief-justice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas.  In  161 3  he  was  advanced  to  be  chief-justice  of 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  In  1628  he  was  elected  member  for 
Bucks,  and  distinguished  himself  for  his  strong  and  eloquent  adhe- 
sion to  the  side  of  the  Commons.  "His  last  public  act,"  says 
Burke,  "was  his  proposing  and  framing  the  famous  Petition  of 
Rights."  So  great  had  been  his  good  fortune  in  his  marriages,  his 
lucrative  offices,  and  his  splendid  practice  at  the  bar,  that  he  realized 
a  fortune  ample  enough  to  confer  upon  each  of  his  sons  an  estate 
equal  to  that  of  a  rich  peer's  eldest  son. 

The  grandson  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  dying  unmarried,  the  estate 
of  Holkham  fell  to  a  collateral  branch,  Henry  Coke  of  Thorington. 

Sir  Thomas  Coke  of  Holkham  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  in 
1728  as  Baron  Lovel  of  Minster  Lovel,  and  in  1744  was  created 
Viscount  Coke  of  Holkham  and  Earl  of  Leicester.  His  only  son 
died  in  1759,  when  the  earldom  and  minor  honours  became  extinct. 
The  estate  then  devolved  upon  his  nephew,  Wenham  Roberts,  who 
assumed,  in  consequence  the  surname  and  arms  of  Coke.  "  Coke 
of  Norfolk,"  as  he  was  familiarly  called,  was  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  was  created  Earl  of  Leicester  in  1837.  He  died  in  1842. 
It  is  to  this  first  Earl  of  Leicester  (of  the  second  creation)  that  the 
surpassing  beauty  and  wealth  of  the  Holkham  estates  are  due.  He 
had  the  reputation  of  being  the  "  first  farmer  in  England."  On  his 
estate  the  surface  soil  was  sand,  but  below  there  was  marl.  He 
ploughed  deep,  spread  the  marl,  and  changed  the  character  and  the 
value  of  the  soil.  We  find  in  the  "Norfolk  Tour  "  that  half  a  cen- 
tury ago  Norfolk  might  be  termed  a  rabbit  and  rye  country.  In  its 
northern  part  wheat  was  almost  unknown.  In  the  whole  tract 
lying  between  Holkham  and  Lynn  not  an  ear  was  to  be  seen,  and 
it  was  scarcely  believed  that  an  ear  could  be  made  to  grow.  Now 
the  most  abundant  crops  of  wheat  and  barley  cover  the  entire  dis- 
trict. It  is  to  the  perseverance  and  judicious  exertions  of  Mr.  Coke 
that  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  this.  Thousands  of  sheep  and 
oxen  are  now  kept  where  hundreds  only  were  found  formerly. 
This  is  owing  to  turnip  culture,  the  basis  of  Norfolk  farming.  Mr. 
Coke  practised  the  four-course  system,  combined  with  the  drill  for 
sowing  and  "much  ploughing  and  stirring  of  the  soil  to  keep 
down  weeds,"  turnip-growing,  irrigation,  and  spotting  the  sandy 
waste  land  with  small  pieces  of  sward,  which  growing  together  soon 
converted  the  desert  into  a  pasture. 
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Caistor  Castle. 

Tliis  fortress  is  one  of  the  four  principal  castles  of  Norfolk.  It 
is  situated  about  two  miles  from  Yarmouth,  is  built  of  brick,  and  is 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  brick  edifices  in  the  kingdom. 
Others  ascribe  its  erection  to  Sir  John  Fastolfe,  an  officer  who 
served  with  great  distinction  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V.  and 
VI.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Paston,* 
and  was  twice  besieged  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses.  An  embattled 
tower  at  the  north-west  corner,  one  hundred  feet  high,  and  the 
north  and  west  walls,  remain  :  but  the  south  end  and  east  sides 
are  levelled  with  the  ground.  Caistor  was  a  place  of  importance^ 
thought  to  be  a  Roman  cavalry  station,  and  the  abode  of  the  Kings 
of  East  Anglia,  probably  in  a  castle  of  much  earlier  date  than  the 
above,  where  Edmund  kept  his  court,  as  already  mentioned  in  our 
account  of  Lowestoft. 


•  One  of  the  writers  of  the  celebrated  Paston  Letters,  tlie  authenticity  of 
which  has  been  establislicd  as  "a  faithful  guide  through  the  dark  period  to 
which  they  relate." 
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Kimbolton  Castle. 

This  famous  Castle,  though  ill-naturedly  termed  by  Horace  Walpolc 
an  ugly  place,  and  by  dull  topographers  an  "  antient  stone  building," 
has  fortunately  found  a  more  genial  and  appreciative  writer  to  chronicle 
the  chequered  history  of  the  personages  who  have  resided  here,  and 
illustrate  the  autographic  treasures  deposited  within  its  walls,  and  known 
as  the  Kimbolton  Papers.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1861, 
Mr.  Hepworth  Dixon  visited  the  Duke  of  Manchester  at  Kimbolton 
Castle,  and,  under  peculiar  advantages,  drew  a  vivid  and  characteristic 
picture  of  the  place,  printed  in  the  Athenxum  for  January,  1861,  and 
of  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  avail  ourselves  for  the  following 
descriptive  information : — 

"  Kimbolton  Castle,  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  stands  at  the 
head  of  our  great  flat  or  fen  country,  and  is  the  centre  of  all  the 
histories  and  legends  of  the  shire  of  Huntingdon.  Though  pulled 
about  and  rebuilt  by  Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  the  Castle  has  still  a  grand 
antique  and  feudal  air.  The  memories  which  hang  about  it  are  in  the 
last  degree  romantic  and  imposing.  There  Queen  Katherine  of  Anagon 
died.  There  the  Civil  Wars  took  shape.  Yet  Kimbolton  is  not  more 
rich  in  grand  traditions  than  in  historical  pictures  and  in  historical 
papers.  All  the  Montagus  hang  upon  its  walls, — Judges,  Ambassadors, 
Earls,  and  Dukes.  The  originals  of  very  many  of  Walpole's  Letters 
are  in  its  library.  In  the  same  presses  are  many  unpublished  letters  of 
Joseph  Addison — of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough — and  of 
Sir  John  Vanbrugh,  together  with  the  originals  of  a  great  mass  of  cor- 
respondence with  authors,  artists,  generals,  statesmen,  ministers,  and 
kings.  On  this  rich  mine  of  anecdote  and  gossip  (says  Mr.  Dixon)  I 
shall  draw — with  the  Duke's  permission ;  but  my  first  concern  is  with 
the  more  poetical  legends  of  Queen  Katherine  and  Queen  Katherine's 
ghost. 

"  Kimbolton  is  perhaps  the  only  house  now  left  in  England  in  which 
you  still  live  and  move,  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  an  act  in  one  of 
Shakspeare's  plays.    "Where  now  is  the  royal  palace  of  Northampton  ? 
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— where  the  baronial  halls  of  Warkworth  ?  Time  has  trodden  under 
foot  the  pride  of  Langley  and  Ely  House.  The  Tower  has  become  a 
barrack,  Bridewell  a  jail.  Ivy  has  eaten  into  the  stone  of  Pomfret. 
Flint  has  fallen  into  the  Dee.  Westminster  Abbey,  indeed,  remains 
much  as  when  Shakspcare  opened  the  Great  Contention  of  York  and 
Lancaster  with  the  dead  hero  of  Agincourt  lying  there  in  state ;  and  the 
Temple  Gardens  have  much  the  same  shape  as  when  he  made  Plantagenet 
pluck  the  white  rose,  Somerset  the  red ;  but  for  a  genuine  Shakspearian 
house,  in  which  men  still  live  and  love,  still  dress  and  dine,  to  which 
guests  come  and  go,  in  which  children  frisk  and  sport,  where  shall  we 
look  beyond  the  walls  of  Kimbolton  Castle  ? 

"  Of  this  Shakspearian  pile  Queen  Katherine  is  the  glory  and  the  fear. 
The  room  in  which  she  died  remains.  The  chest  in  which  she  kept  her 
clothes  and  jewels,  her  own  cipher  on  the  lid,  still  lies  at  the  foot  of  the 
grand  staircase,  in  the  gallery  leading  to  the  seat  she  occupied  in  the 
private  chapel.  Her  spirit,  the  people  of  the  Castle  say,  still  haunts 
the  rooms  and  corridors  in  the  dull  gloaming  or  at  silent  midnight.  In 
the  Library,  among  a  mass  of  loose  notes  and  anecdotes  set  down  in  a 
handwriting  unknown  to  me,  but  of  the  last  century,  I  one  day  found  a 
story  of  her  in  her  early  happy  time,  which  is,  I  think,  singularly  pretty 
and  romantic.     Has  it  ever  been  in  print  ?  , 

"  The  legend  told  in  this  unknown  hand— whether  truth  or  fable—* 
runs  in  this  wise : — In  the  bright  days  of  Katherine's  wedded  love,  long 
before  Hal  had  become  troubled  in  his  conscience  by 

'The  gospel  light  that  shone  in  Boleyn's  eyes,' 

Montagu,  her  Master  of  the  Horse,  fell  craziiy  in  love  with  her.  Not 
daring  to  breathe  in  her  chaste  ear  one  word,  or  even  hint  this  passion 
for  her  by  a  glance  or  sigh,  the  young  gallant  stifled 

•  The  mighty  hunger  of  the  heart,' 

only  permitting  himself,  from  time  to  time,  the  sweet  reward  of  a  gentle, 
as  he  thought  imperceptible,  pressure  of  the  Queen's  hand  as  she  vaulted 
to  her  mare  for  a  ride,  or  descended  after  her  sport  with  the  falcon. 
That  tender  touch,  as  light  as  love,  as  secret  as  an  unborn  hope,  sent  the 
warm  soft  blood  of  youth  careering  through  his  veins ;  but  the  passionate 
and  poetic  joy  was  too  pure  to  last.  Katherine  felt  the  fire  that  touched 
her  fingei"8 ;  and  as  the  cold  Spanish  training,  which  allows  no  pressure 
of  hands  between  the  sexes,  or  indeed  any  of  those  exquisite  and  inno- 
cent familiarities  by  which  the  approach  of  love  is  signalled  from  heart 
to  heart  in  more  favoured  lands,  gave  her  no  clue  to  the  strange 
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behaviour  ot  her  Gentleman  of  the  Horse,  she  ran  with  the  thoughtless 
gaiety  of  a  child  to  ask  counsel  of  the  King. 

"Tell  me,  sir,"  says  the  Queen,  "what  a  gentleman  in  this  country 
means  when  he  squeezes  a  lady's  hand  ?  " 

"Ha,  ha  !"  roars  the  King,  "  but  you  must  first  tell  me,  chick,  docs 
any  gentleman  squeeze  your  hand  ?" 

*'  Yes,  sweetheart,"  says  the  innocent  Queen ;  "  my  Gentleman  of 
the  Horse." 

Montagu  went  away  to  the  wars.  An  attack  was  about  to  be  made 
on  the  enemy's  lines,  and  the  desperate  young  Englishman  begged  to 
have  the  privilege  of  fighting  in  the  front.  Gashed  with  pikes,  he  was 
canned  to  his  tent ;  and  in  the  blood  in  which  his  life  was  fast  oozing 
away  he  wrote  these  words  to  the  Queen — 

'  Madam,  I  die  of  your  love.' 

"  When  the  poor  Queen  herself,  many  years  after  the  date  of  this 
remarkable  incident,  came  to  Kimbolton  Castle  to  die,  it  was  the 
property  of  the  Wingfields,  not  of  the  Montagus.  The  present  family 
were  not  her  jailers,  nor  are  they  thought  to  be  in  any  way  obnoxious 
to  the  regal  shade.  To  them  the  legend  of  her  haunting  spirit  is 
a  beautiful  adornment  of  their  home. 

"  There  are,  in  popular  belief,  two  ghosts  at  the  Castle  and  the  sur- 
rounding Park:  one  of  the  unhappy  Queen  ;  one  of  the  stem  Judge, 
Sir  John  Popham,  whose  fine  old  portrait  hangs  in  tlie  great  hall. 
Katherine  of  Arragon  is  said  to  haunt  the  house,  to  float  through  and 
through  the  galleries,  and  to  people  the  dark  void  spaces  with  a 
mysterious  awe  ;  Sir  John  to  sit  astride  the  Park  wall  or  lie  in  wait  for 
rogues  and  poachers  under  the  great  elms.  The  poetical  interest  centres 
in  the  Queen." 

Mr.  Dixon  thus  describes  the  Queen's  Chamber,  the  room  in  which 
she  died,  where  a  panel  leads  to  what  is  called  her  hiding-places.  "  Mere 
dreams,  no  doubt,  but  people  here  believe  them.  They  say  the  ghost 
glides  about  after  dark,  robed  in  her  long  white  dress,  and  with  the 
royal  crown  upon  her  head,  through  the  great  hall,  and  along  the  cor- 
ridor to  the  private  chapel,  or  up  the  grand  staircase,  past  the  Pellegrini 

cartoons." 

♦ 

Ramsey  Abbey,  and  its  Learned  Monks. 

Ramsey,  ten  miles  from  Huntingdon,  derives  its  origin  from  a 
Benedictine  Abbey,  founded  on  an  island  or  dry  spot  in  the  marshes, 
called  Ram's  ey — U.  Ram's  Island,  in  the  reign  of  Edgar,  a.d.  969,  on 
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land  given  by  Ailwine,  duke  or  earl  of  the  East  Angles,  and  founded  at 
ihc  instigation  of  Oswald,  successively  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  The  Abbey  obtained  great  wealth  and  repute. 
Many  of  the  abbots  and  monks  were  men  of  considerable  learning.  A 
school,  almost  coeval  with  the  Abbey  itself,  was  established  within  its 
walls,  and  became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  learning  in 
England  during  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  century,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Abbo,  one  of  the  foreign  monks  whom  Oswald  had  brought 
hither  from  Fleuiy.  The  libraiy  was  celebrated  for  its  collection  of 
Hebrew  books,  previously  belonging  to  the  synagogues  at  Stamford  and 
Huntingdon,  and  purchased  at  the  confiscation  of  the  Jews'  property 
in  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  by  Gregory  Huntingdon,  a 
monk  of  the  Abbey :  Robert  Dodford,  another  monk,  was  also  eminent 
for  his  attainments  in  Hebrew ;  and  a  third,  Robert  Holbeach,  of  the 
time  of  Henry  IV.,  profiting  by  the  labour  of  his  predecessors,  com- 
piled a  Hebrew  Lexicon.  The  Reformation  broke  up  the  library,  and 
interrupted  the  studies  that  had  distinguished  this  secluded  spot  in  the 
dark  ages.  The  Abbots  of  Ramsey  were  mitred.  The  only  remains 
of  the  Abbey,  which  stood  not  far  from  the  church,  are  the  ruined 
gateway,  a  rich  specimen  of  Decorated  English  architecture,  but  in  a 
very  dilapidated  condition ;  and  a  statue  of  Earl  Ailwine,  the  founder, 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  pieces  of  sculpture  extant. 

St.  Ives,  six  miles  east  of  Huntingdon,  derives  its  name  from  Ivex 
or  St.  Ives,  a  Norman  ecclesiastic,  said  to  have  visited  England  as  a 
missionary  about  a.d.  600,  and  whose  supposed  remains  were  dis- 
covered here  some  centuries  afterwards.  On  the  spot  where  they  were 
found,  the  Abbots  of  Ramsey,  to  whom  the  manor  belonged,  first 
built  a  church,  and  then  a  Priory,  subordinate  to  Ramsey  Abbey,  which 
priory  remained  till  the  Dissolution.  The  dove-house  and  bam  of  the 
ancient  Priory  are  yet  standing.* 


•  An  incident,  illustrative  of  the  age,  took  place  at  Warboys,  in  this  county, 
near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  children  of  Robert  Throckmorton, 
Esq.,  having  been  afflicted  by  fits  of  a  peculiar  kind,  and  the  lady  of  Sir  Henry 
Cromwell  having  died  after  experiencing  similar  fits,  a  family  named  Samwcll, 
consisting  of  an  old  man,  and  his  wife  and  daughter,  (Agnes,)  were  charged 
with  bewitching  them  ;  and  having  been  found  guilty  at  the  Lent  Assizes.  A.D. 
1593,  were  executed.  They  are  traditionally  known  as  "the  Witches  of  War- 
boys."  Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  to  whom  as  lord  of  the  manor  their  goods  were 
forfeited,  gave  them  as  an  endowment  for  ever  for  preaching  an  annual  sermon 
at  Huntingdon,  against  the  sin  of  witchcraft  ;  and  the  sermon  continue<l  to  be 
preached  long  after  the  statutes  against  witchcraft  were  repealed. 
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Castles  of  Cambridge  and  Ely. 

The  first  well  authenticated  fact  relating  to  the  history  of  Cambridge 
is  the  burning  of  it,  together  with  the  monasteries  of  Ely,  Soham,  and 
Thorney,  and  the  slaughtering  of  the  monks  by  the  Danes,  in  revenge 
for  the  death  of  Leofric.  In  87,15  Cambridge  was  the  head-quarters  of 
the  Danes,  under  Guthrum,  who  remained  there  a  twelvemonth.  In 
loio  Cambridge  was  again  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  Whilst  the  Isle 
of  Ely  was  held  against  William  the  Conqueror  by  the  English  nobility, 
that  monarch  built  a  Castle  at  Cambridge — Grose  says  in  the  first 
year  of  his  reign  :  Ordericus  Vitalis  says  in  1068.  In  1088,  Cambridge 
shared  the  fate  of  the  county  in  being  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword 
in  the  cause  of  Robert  Curthose.  King  John  was  at  Cambridge  on 
the  1 6th  of  September,  1216,  about  a  month  before  his  death.  On 
his  departure  he  entruated  the  defence  of  the  Castle  to  Jules  de  Brent, 
but  it  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Barons ;  and  after  the  King's  death 
a  Council  was  held  at  Cambridge  between  the  Barons  and  Louis  the 
Dauphin.  In  1249  we  have  the  first  notice  of  great  discord  between 
the  townsmen  of  Cambridge  and  the  scholars  of  the  University.  Upon 
the  first  symptoms  of  an  approaching  war  between  King  Charles  and 
his  Parliament,  the  University  of  Cambridge  demonstrated  their 
loyalty ;  but  in  1643,  Cromwell,  who  had  twice  represented  the  borough, 
took  possession  of  the  town  for  the  Parliament,  and  put  in  it  a  garrison 
of  1000  men.  In  August  1645,  the  King  appeared  with  his  Army  before 
it,  and  the  heads  of  the  University  voted  their  plate  to  be  melted  down 
for  the  King's  use  ; — but  we  have  no  account  of  any  siege  or  assault 
upon  the  town ;  nor  does  anything  occur  which  connects  it  with  the 
civil  history  of  the  country  from  that  to  the  present  time.  The  Castle, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  erected  on  the  site  of  a  Danish  fortress,  was 
sufltred  to  go  to  decay  at  least  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ; 
all  that  remains  of  the  ancient  buildings  is  the  gatehouse. 

Among  the  troubles  of  Ely,  we  find  that  in  1018  the  monks  who 
went  to  the  battle  of  Assendune  to  pray  for  their  countrymen,  were 
all  massacred  by  the  Danes.  And  in  1037,  at  Ely,  died  in  prison, 
Alft"ed,  the  eldest  son  of  Ethelrcd  II.,  whose  eyes  had  been  put  out  by 
order  of  Harold  I. 

When  William  the  Concjueror  invaded  England,  the  most  obstinate 
resistance  which  he  experienced  was  in  the  Isle  of  Ely.  William, 
designing  to  take  the  Isle,  built  a  Castle  at  Wisbeach  and  a  fortress  at 
Reche,  and  invested  the  Isle  by  land  and  water,  but  was  forced  to 
retire.   Hereward  le  Wake,  son  of  Leofric  lord  of  Brunne  (Bourne  ?) 
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in  Lincolnshire,  had  been  banished  in  early  life  for  his  violent  temper ; 
and  having  signalized  his  valour  in  foreign  parts,  was  in  Flanders  when 
the  battle  of  Hastings  was  fought  in  1066.  Hearing  that  his  paternal 
inheritance  had  been  given  to  a  Norman  and  his  mother  ill-used,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  commenced  hostilities  against  the  usurper  of 
his  patrimony.  The  Isle  of  Ely  was  his  central  station,  and  he  built 
on  it  a  wooden  Castle,  which  long  retained  his  name.  AVilliam 
3urrounded  the  island  with  his  fleet  and  army,  attempting  to  make  a 
passage  through  the  fens  by  solid  roads  in  some  parts  and  bridges  in 
others ;  and  either  awed  by  the  superstition  of  the  times,  or  wishing  to 
make  it  subservient  to  his  interests,  he  got  a  witch  to  march  at  the  head 
of  his  Army  and  try  the  effect  of  her  incantations  against  Hereward. 
The  Anglo-Saxon,  no  way  daunted,  set  fire  to  the  reeds  and  othdr 
vegetation  of  the  fens,  and  the  witch  and  the  troops  who  followed  her 
perished  in  the  flames.  The  actions  of  Hereward  became  the  theme 
of  popular  songs,  and  the  Conqueror's  own  Secretary,  stated  to  be 
Ingulphus,  has  penned  his  eulogium.  During  his  warfare  against  the 
Normans,  his  camp  was  the  refuge  of  the  friends  of  Saxon  indepen- 
dence. Morcar,  Earl  of  Northumbria,  Stigand,  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, Ellgwin,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  others  repaired  to  him.  The 
defence  of  the  Isle  lasted  till  1074,  and  the  Conqueror  penetrated  at  last 
only  by  virtue  of  a  compact  with  the  monks  of  Ely,  whose  land 
beyond  the  island  he  had  seized.  Hereward,  unsubdued,  contrived  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  King,  obtained  the  restoration  of  his  inheri- 
tance, and  died  quietly  in  his  bed. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  the  Bishop  of 
Ely,  who  supported  the  latter,  built  a  wooden  Castle  at  Ely,  and 
fortified  the  Castle  of  Aldreth,  (in  Haddenham  parish,)  which  appears 
to  have  commanded  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  Isle.  In  11 40 
it  was  attacked  by  the  army  of  King  Stephen,  who  went  himself  with  a 
fleet  of  small  vessels  to  Aldreth,  entered  the  island,  and  marched  to  Ely ; 
but  it  was  retaken,  about  the  year  1 142,  by  the  Bishop;  and  two 
years  after  the  Earl  of  Essex,  having  gone  over  to  the  Empress  Maud, 
had  the  Castles  of  Aldreth  and  Ely  for  his  charge.  He  committed 
many  depredations  on  the  King's  demesnes,  and  lost  his  life  at  the  siege 
of  Burwell  Castle.  The  Isle  afterwards  suffered  much  from  theravage 
of  war,  and  from  famine  and  pestilence,  the  consequence  of  these 
hostilities. 

In  the  Civil  War  between  John  and  his  Barons,  the  Isle  was  twice 
ravaged  by  the  King's  troops :  first,  under  Walter  de  Baneck,  with  a 
party  of  Brabanters,  who  entered  the  Isle  opposite  Herebie,  and  plundered 
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the  monastery.  Afterwards  it  was  attacked  by  Fulk  de  Brent,  the 
King's  favourite,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Cambridge 
Castle,  and  his  confederates.  This  was  about  the  year  12 16.  About 
the  same  time,  the  Barons  took  Cambridge  Castle,  and  the  King  march- 
iftg  into  Cambridgeshire,  did,  as  Holinshed  expresses  it,  "hurt  enough ;" 
^t  on  the  King's  retreat,  the  Barons  recovered  the  Isle  of  Ely,  except 
ane  Castle,  probably  that  at  Ely.  In  the  troubles  which  marked  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  Isle  was  again  the  scene  of  contest. 
It  was  taken  and  fortified  by  the  Barons,  who  ravaged  the  county,  and 
took  and  plundered  Cambridge,  and  established  themselves  in  the  Isle  of 
Ely,  which  they  fortified.  In  1266-7,  the  King,  joined  at  Cambridge 
by  Prince  Edward,  with  a  Scottish  army  of  30,000  men,  marched  his 
forces  to  Windsor,  when  the  Barons  entered  the  town,  burnt  the  King's 
house,  and  threatened  Barnwell  Priory,  but  their  patrons  the  Pceches 
saved  it.  Prince  Edward  took  the  Isle  of  Ely  almost  without  oppo- 
sition. 

The  Isle  of  Ely:  its  Monastery  and  Cathedral. 

According  to  Bede,  the  word  Ely,  which  was  given  to  the  large 
district  of  fens  in  which  the  city  is  situated,  as  well  as  the  city  itself,  is 
derived  fi-om  Elgee  or  Elig,  an  eel,  and  consequently  has  reference  to 
the  abundance  of  eels  in  the  neighbourhood.  But  most  antiquaries 
derive  the  appellation  fi-om  Helig,  a  British  name  for  the  willow,  which 
grows  in  great  numbers  in  the  Isle,  and  hence  it  was  called  Willoiv 
Island.  "  Such  secluded  and  inaccessible  retreats  were  commonly 
chosen  by  the  Saxons  for  security  when  the  open  parts  of  the  country 
were  overrun  with  armies.  The  '  hardy  outlaw,'  Hercward,  the  last  of 
the  Saxons  who  held  out  against  William  of  Normandy,  retreated  upon 
Ely  ;  and  a  party  of  the  Barons,  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Evesham, 
here  made  their  last  resistance  to  Edward." — (Mackenzie  fValcott,  M.A.) 

Ely  is  a  city  and  county  of  itself,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop's  see.  The 
foundation  of  its  magnificent  Cathedral  is  due  to  the  piety  of  St.  Ethel- 
drcda,  who  was  bom  at  a  small  village  called  Exning,  near  Newmarket, 
about  the  year  630.  The  early  part  of  her  life  she  devoted  to  the 
cloister.  About  the  year  652  she  married,  at  the  solicitation  of  her 
parents,  Toubert,  a  nobleman  of  East  Anglia.  By  this  marriage,  the 
Isle  of  Ely  fell  to  her  as  a  dowry ;  and  thither,  on  the  death  of 
Toubert,  which  occurred  about  three  years  after  their  espousal,  she 
retired  to  her  formei*  pious  meditations.  She  subsequently  married 
Egfride,  son  of  the  King  of  Northumberland,  and,  by  this  alliance, 
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eventually  became  Queen.    She  then  withdrew  from  Court,  with  the 

sanction  of  the  King,  took  up  her  abode  in  the  Abbey  of  Goldington, 

took  the  veil,  and  at  length  retired  to  Ely,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 

her  church  and  monastery,  over  which  she  reigned  Abbess  about  six 

years.     Her  pious  life  and  gentle  sway  endeared  her  to  all  around  her ; 

and  she  died  universally  honoured,  A.D.  679,  leaving  the  Isle  of  Ely  as 

an  endowment  to  this  convent.     Her  sister  Sexberga  succeeded  her,  and 

lived  twenty  years  as  Abbess.    This  lady  was  followed  by  her  daughter 

Erminilda,  who  was  succeeded  by  her  daughter  Werberga.     Little  is 

known  after  this  of  the  heads  of  the  convent  for  a  number  of  years. 

During  the  repeated  incursions  of  the  Danes  the  monastery  was 

ruined ;  it  was  pillaged,  its  sacred  walls  were  destroyed,  and  its  inmates 

put  to  the  sword.     At  this  period  the  Danes  were  enabled  to  sail  their 

ships  close  up  to  the  v/alls  of  the  town,  the  river  being  much  deeper ;  in 

fact,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  arm  of  the  sea.     One  of  the  oldest 

songs  extant  is  a  war  lyric  of  these  Northmen,  which  relates  that  they 

heard  the  monks  of  Ely  singing  their  hymns  as  they  were  sailing  round 

the  walls  at  night.  The  site  is  rendered  famous  by  the  old  ballad  of  King 

Canute: — 

"  Merrily  sang  the  monks  within  Ely 
When  Canute  the  King  rowed  thcrcl  7  ; 
(Row  me,  Knights,  the  shore  along, 
And  listen  to  these  monks' song.") 

About  the  year  970  it  was  rebuilt  by  Ethclwold,  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester, who  converted  it  into  a  monastery,  and  provided  it  with  monks, 
to  which  King  Edgar  and  many  succeeding  monarchs  gave  great  privi- 
leges and  grants  of  land,  so  that  the  Abbey,  in  process  of  time,  became 
one  of  the  richest  in  England.  The  charter  of  King  Edgar  was  con- 
firmed by  Canute  and  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  subsequently  by 
the  Pope.  The  Isle  was  gallantly  defended  against  William  the  Con- 
queror; but  after  repeated  attacks  the  inhabitants  were  obliged  to 
surrender.  Many  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  most  of  the 
valuable  furniture  and  jewels  of  the  monastery  were  seized ;  but  through 
the  firmness  of  Theodwin,  who  had  been  made  Abbot,  the  property  was 
restored.  The  monastery  was  successively  governed  by  nine  Abbots : 
the  ninth  being  Simeon,  the  founder  of  the  present  structure — that  is  to 
lay,  of  the  choir,  transepts,  central  tower,  and  a  portion  of  the  nave. 
These  portions  were  begun  A.D.  1083  ;  but  Simeon  did  not  live  to  see 
them  finished.  They  were  completed  by  his  successor.  Abbot  Richard. 
Of  this  work  it  is  ascertained  that  little  more  than  the  lowest  story  of 
the  transept  remains. 
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Richard,  the  eleventh  Abbot,  wishing  to  free  himself  of  the  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  within  whose  diocese  his  monastery  was  situated,  and  not 
liking  so  powerful  a  superior,  made  great  interest  with  King  Henry  I. 
to  get  Ely  erected  into  a  bishopric,  and  spared  neither  purse  nor  prayers 
to  bring  this  about.  He  even  brought  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  to  consent 
to  it,  by  giving  him  and  his  successors  the  manors  of  Bugden,  Biggles- 
wade, and  Spalding,  which  belonged  to  the  Abbey,  in  lieu  of  his 
jurisdiction ;  but  he  lived  not  to  taste  the  fruits  of  his  industry  and 
ambition,  for  he  died  before  his  Abbey  was  erected  into  a  see;  his 
successor  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Ely.  The  lands  of  the  monastery 
were  divided  between  the  bishopric  and  the  monks,  and  the  monastery 
A'as  governed  by  the  Lord  Prior.  But  the  great  privileges  the  Bishop? 
enjoyed  during  a  long  succession  of  years  were  almost  wholly  taken 
away  or  much  restricted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIU.,  who  granted 
a  charter  to  convert  the  conventual  church  into  a  cathedral.  The 
structure  is  the  workmanship  of  many  diifcrent  periods,  and  displays  a 
singular  mixture  of  various  styles  of  architecture,  but,  taken  as  a  whole, 
it  is  a  noble  work.  The  most  ancient  part,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the 
transept,  which  was  erected  in  the  reigns  of  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  L 

From  the  roof  of  King's  College  Chapel,  at  Cambridge,  the  distinctive 
west  tower  (270  feet  high)  and  central  lantern  of  the  present  cathedral 
are  plainly  discernible.  The  western  transept  forms  a  magnificent 
vestibule  to  the  church.  Unhappily,  the  northern  portion  has  either 
fallen  or  been  demolished:  it  was  perfect  until  the  Refonnation.  The 
interior  is  truly  magnificent,  with  its  perspective  of  a 

'•  Pile,  large  and  massy,  for  decoration  built ; 
With  pillars  crowded,  and  the  roof  upheld 
By  naked  rafters,  intricately  crossed, 
Like  leafless  underboiighs,  'mid  some  thick  grove, 
All  vk-ithered  by  the  depth  of  shade  above." 

Among  the  relics  is  one  of  the  latter  part  of  the  seventii  century, 
part  of  the  sepulchral  cross  of  Ovin,  Steward  to  Queen  Etheldreda. 

At  a  short  distance  south  from  the  cathedral  are  the  buildings  of  the 
old  conventual  church,  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation,  having 
perfect  all  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  it  is  recorded  to 
iiave  been  erected  by  St.  Etheldreda,  in  673. 
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The  town  of  Cambridge  (the  "  bridge  "  over  the  "  Cam  ")  covers 
a  space  of  level  ground  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  which  forms 
part  of  its  name.  Its  situation  is  not  so  striking  and  picturesque  as 
that  of  Oxford  ;  but  its  stately  buildings,  varying  in  height  and 
outline,  and  relieved  and  contrasted  by  groups  and  avenues  of 
magnificent  trees,  themselves  an  evidence  of  the  taste  and  care  of  the 
early  authorities,  and  of  the  prosperity  under  which  the  town  has 
grown,  are  features  that  must  ever  give  to  the  town  a  distinctively 
beautiful  character.  Here,  as  at  Oxford,  the  University  overshadows 
and  eclipses  the  town — all  interests  are  merged  in  that  of  classical 
culture. 

The  time  at  which  the  University  was  first  established  at  Cam- 
bridge remains  uncertain.  Here  Henry,  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Conqueror,  studied  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  won  for  himself  the 
honourable  name  of  Beauclerk  ;  but  no  record  remains  of  the 
character  of  the  Cambridge  schools,  or  of  their  constitution  during 
the  eleventh  century,  and  we  find  that  whatever  progress  the  place 
had  made  as  a  seat  of  learning  was  checked  by  Robert  de  Montgo- 
mery ("  Mischievous  Montgomery"  as  Fuller  calls  him),  who  ravaged 
the  town  and  county  with  fire  and  sword — "  insomuch  as,  for  a 
time,  the  University  was  wholly  abandoned."  In  order  to  repair 
the  damage  thus  done,  King  Henry  (Beauclerk)  bestowed  many 
privileges  upon  the  town.  He  constituted  Cambridge  a  corporation 
and  fixed  here  the  regular  ferry  over  the  Cam,  "which  brought 
much  trading  and  many  people  thereunto."  With  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  town  the  interests  of  learning  and  of  the  nascent 
University  flourished  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 

Passing  by  the  records  of  Ingulph  and  his  continuator,  Peter  of 
Blois,  as  scarcely  quite  trustworthy,  we  arrive  at  some  precise  knov/- 
Icdge  of  the  condition  of  Cambridge  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  thir- 
teenth centur/.  By  this  time  scholars  had  assembled  here  and 
were  a  recognised  body.  Writs  were  issued  in  1 231, by  Henry  III., 
at  Oxford,  for  the  regulation  of  the  Cambridge  "  clerks,"  and  due 
mention  is  made  in  these  documents  of  the  Chancellor  and  Masters 
of  the  University,  By  this  time,  then,  the  germ  of  what  has  since 
become  so  famous  a  school  had  been  planted  and  was  growing 
here,  and  its  organization  was  a  thing  recognised  and  provided  for. 
"  The  townsmen  of  Cambridge,"  says  Fuller,  "  began  now  most 
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unconscionably  to  raise  and  rack  the  rent  of  their  houses  wherein 
the  scholars  did  sojourn.  Every  low  cottage  was  high  valued. 
Sad  the  condition,  when  learning  is  the  tenant  and  ignoratice  must 
be  the  landlord."  It  came  at  last  to  this  pass,  that  the  scholars, 
wearied  with  exactions,  were  on  the  point  of  departing,  to  find  a 
place  where  they  might  be  better  accommodated  on  more  reasonable 
conditions. 

Out  of  this  miserable  state  of  affairs  arose  the  necessity  for 
students  having  separate  houses  wherein  to  lodge.  At  first  the 
scholars  had  lived  scattered  throughout  the  town,  or  were  gathered 
into  so-called  "  hostels."  The  time  was  now  rapidly  approaching 
when  the  piety,  the  patriotism,  and  the  sympathy  of  wealthy  men 
and  women  with  learning  were  to  induce  them  to  found  colleges  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  Cambridge  scholars. 

Meantime  the  University  was  getting  well  through  the  trials  of 
its  infancy,  being  nursed  and  cherished  in  all  its  sufferings  by  royal 
kindness.  In  1270  Prince  Edward  visited  Cambridge,  and,  learning 
that  frequent  differences  arose  between  the  scholars  and  the  towns- 
men, he  caused  an  instrument  to  be  drawn  up  providing  that  once 
every  year  thirteen  University  men  and  ten  burgesses  were  to  act 
in  concert  in  seeing  that  the  peace  was  faithfully  kept  between  the 
students  and  the  inhabitants. 

Cambridge  was  now  fully  warranted  in  bearing  the  title  of  a  Uni- 
versity. Its  studies  were  universal,  they  extended  to  all  arts  ;  and 
its  students,  no  longerconsistingof  Englishmen  alone,  now  included 
Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  foreigners. 

In  1280  there  were  in  Cambridge  thirty-four  hostels  and  twenty 
Inns.  In  the  hostels  students  lived  under  the  rule  of  a  principal 
at  their  own  proper  charges,  before  any  colleges  were  endowed  in 
the  University.  They  were  thus  more  conveniently  accommodated 
than  in  townsmen's  houses,  and  they  lived  either  rent  free  or  paid 
a  small  rent  to  the  chief  of  their  society.  The  only  difference 
between  hostels  and  inns  was  that  the  latter  establishments  were 
smaller.  "  But,"  says  Fuller,  "  as  the  stars  lose  their  light  when 
the  sun  ariseth  ;  so  all  these  hostels  decayed  by  degrees  when  en- 
dowed colleges  began  to  appear  in  Cambridge." 

The  oldest  known  collegiate  foundation  in  Cambridge  is  St. 
Peter's  College,  or,  as  it  is  more  popularly  called,  Peterhouse, 
in  Trumpington  Street,  nearly  opposite  Pembroke  College.  It 
originated  in  an  act  of  private  munificence.  In  1257  Hugh  de 
Balsham,  sub-prior  of  Ely,  purchased  two  hostels,  one  called  St 
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John's  Hostel  and  the  other  the  Hostel  of  the  Brothers  of  Penance, 
which  he  appropriated  to  the  support  of  certain  scholars  established 
by  him  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  John,  in  company  with  the  religious 
brethren  to  whom  that  foundation  appertained.  In  1284  he  ob- 
tained from  the  King  the  final  licence  to  found  his  college,  and  re- 
moved his  scholars  to  the  hostels  he  had  bought  in  Trumpington 
Street.  "  He  put  them  in  possession  of  these  hostels  and  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  with  the  tithes  of  the  two  mills  thereto  belong- 
ing, all  which  the  brethren  of  the  hospital  before  used  to  have,  and 
to  which  ordinance  of  the  bishop  they  submitted.  And  that  the 
brethren  of  the  hospital  might  not  be  losers  by  this  appointment,  he 
further  ordained  that  they  should  have  certain  rents  and  several 
houses  near  to  their  hospital,  which  he  had  before  assigned  to  his 
scholars."  The  right  of  patronage  of  the  church  was  afterwards  a 
subject  of  dispute  between  the  hospital  and  the  college,  but  was 
decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 

Dying  in  1286  Hugh  de  Balsham  by  his  will  left  to  the  college 
the  sum  of  three  hundred  marks  for  the  purpose  of  building,  and 
with  this  money  the  master  and  scholars  purchased  a  piece  of 
ground  adjoining  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  on  which  they  erected  a 
hall,  kitchen,  and  butteries. 

Hugh  de  Balsham  had  placed  his  foundation  under  the  especial 
patronage  and  protection  of  the  bishops  of  Ely,  and  it  was  from 
them  that  the  scholars  received  their  earliest  and  greatest  benefac- 
tions. Ralph  Walpole,  the  second  bishop  after  the  founder,  gave 
to  St.  Peter's  College  two  houses  in  Cambridge  ;  John  de  Hotham 
(bishop  1 316-1336)  gave  the  rectory  lands,  &c.,  in  Triplow,  in  this 
county,  with  lands  called  Chewel  in  Haddcnham.  Hotham's 
three  immediate  successors  are  also  among  the  list  of  the  benefactors 
of  the  college. 

From  the  first  the  college  possessed  a  library,  which  was  gradually 
increased  by  various  donations.  William  of  Whittlesey,  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  (1367- 1374),  who  had  been  master  of  St.  Peter's 
College,  left  the  whole  of  his  library  to  the  scholars.  The  library 
was  further  increased,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the  books  of  two 
of  the  masters  of  the  college— John  Holbrooke,  one  of  the  most 
profound  English  mathematicians  of  his  day,  and  John  Warkworth, 
who  deserves  a  place  among  the  old  historians  of  the  country. 
From  the  pursuits  of  these  two  masters  the  character  and  value  ol 
the  books  which  they  left  to  their  college  may  be  conjectured. 

In  1420  the  college  was  partially  destroyed  by  fire,  when  all  its 
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archives  were  lost.  The  foundation  was  rebuilt.  In  the  map  of 
Cambridge  (1574)  St.  Peter's  is  represented  as  consisting  of  one 
court  entirely  surrounded  by  buildings,  with  a  half-court  to  the 
west.  "A  new  court,  front,  and  gate  towards  the  street"  were  added 
in  1607-1615  ;  and  in  1632  a  chapel,  built  in  the  middle  of  the  prin- 
cipal court,  was  completed.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  chapel,  built 
only  eleven  years  before  the  Puritanical  visitation  in  1643,  seems 
to  have  contained  more  superstitious  images  than  most  other  similar 
edifices  in  the  University.  "We  went,"  says  the  report  of  the 
Puritan  visitors,  "  to  Pcterhouse  with  officers  and  soldiers,  and, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hanscott,  Mr.  Wilson,  the  president,  Mr. 
Francis,  Mr.  Maxwell,  and  other  fellows,  we  pulled  down  two  mighty 
angels  with  wings  and  divers  other  angels,  the  four  Evangelists, 
and  Peter  with  his  keys  on  the  chapel  door,  together  with  about 
IQO  cherubims  and  many  superstitious  letters  in  gold.  And  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  chancel  these  words  were  written — viz.,  Hie  locus 
est  Domus  Dei,  nil  aliud,  et  Porta  Cceli,  ....  Moreover,  we  found 
six  angels  on  the  windows,  all  which  we  defaced." 

In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  northern  side  of  the 
first  court  was  rebuilt,  and  the  second  court  was  faced  with  a  new 
casing  in  1760.  A  third  court  has  been  more  recently  added  by 
the  munificence  of  the  Rev.  Francis  Gisbrooke,  formerly  fellow  of 
the  college,  in  1825.  It  is  named  from  its  founder  Gisbrooke 
Court. 

As  it  at  present  exists  this  college  present  no  very  attractive 
feature.  Of  its  three  courts,  the  first  is  separated  from  the  second 
by  a  small  cloister,  and  from  the  street  by  a  brick  wall.  The  two 
other  courts  are  not  remarkable — merely  neat,  modern  and  moder- 
nized buildings.  The  Chapel  is  in  the  unpleasing  Italianized  Gothic 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  fifty-five  feet  long, 
twenty-seven  broad,  and  the  same  in  height.  The  old  stained  glass 
of  the  east  window  (a  Crucifixion — the  principal  figures  of  which 
are  copied  from  the  famous  picture  by  Rubens  at  Antwerp)  con- 
trasts very  favourably  with  the  modern  Munich  glass  in  the  side 
windows.  The  Library,  forty-eight  feet  long  and  twenty-four 
broad,  is  rich  in  mediaeval  theology,  and  contains  some  very  ancient 
pictures. 

Among  the  eminent  men  who  have  been  educated  at  St.  Peter's 
are  Heywood,  the  dramatist ;  Crashaw,  the  poet  ;  Sherlock,  Dean 
of  St.  Paul's  ;  Duke  of  Grafton,  sometime  Chancellor ;  Gray,  the 
poet ;  and  William  Smith,  Professor  of  Modern  History. 
»»  S 
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The  foundation  and  growth  of  the  oldest  college  of  Cambridge 
has  been  sketched  for  the  purpose  mainly  of  exemplifying  how  the 
whole  class  of  colleges  which  make  up  the  University  of  Cambridge 
came  into  being.  In  noticing  the  most  important  of  the  other 
<:olleges,  only  the  distinctive  features  in  their  history  and  character 
can  be  referred  to. 

The  University  comprises  in  all  seventeen  colleges.  Of  ten  of 
the  most  important  of  these  brief  notices  are  given. 

Clare  Hall  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  University  Hall  in  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Soon  afterwards  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  and  was  rebuilt  in  1 344  by  Elizabeth  de  Burg,  heiress 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Clare.  From  this  lady  the  college  takes  its 
name.  It  is  the  most  uniform  in  its  buildings,  and  is  the  most 
pleasantly  situated  of  any  college  in  the  University. 

King's  College,  founded  by  the  *'  Royal  Saint,"  Henry  VI.,  in 
1440,  is  open  only  to  the  scholars  of  Eton,  in  connexion  with  which 
it  was  established.  It  soon  became  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant college  in  the  University.  The  Chapel,  the  only  one  of  the 
college  buildings  we  have  space  to  notice,  is  the  work  of  the  three 
Henries,  VI.,  VII.,  and  VIII.,  and  is  perhaps  the  finest  specimen 
of  Perpendicular  Gothic  in  the  world.  Its  internal  dimensions  are, 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long,  fifty  feet  wide,  and  ninety  feet 
high  ;  and  the  effect  on  the  beholder  of  the  magnificent  proportions 
of  the  massive  roof  of  stone,  hung,  as  it  were,  high  in  mid  air,  of 
its  lofty  branching  pillars,  and  of  the  entrancing  beauty  of  its  fan- 
like tracery  and  gorgeous  groining,  is  at  once  awe-inspiring  and 
overpowering,  and  the  thought  recurs — 

"  They  dreamt  not  of  a  perishable  home 
Who  thus  could  build  !" 

Wordsworth,  who  was  a  student  of  St.  John's  at  Cambridge,  was 

so  impressed  with  the  appearance  of  this  magnificent  structure,  and 

with  the  mingled  beauty  and  grandeur  of  its  interior — 

"  The  high  embowered  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light" — 

that  he  has  embodied  his  feelings  in  two  of  the  finest  sonnets  in 

the  language : — 

I. 
"  Tax  not  the  royal  saint  with  vain  expense, 
With  ill-matched  aims  the  architect  who  planned-^ 
Albeit  labouring  for  a  scanty  band 
Pf  wbite-robed  scliolars  Only-  -this  immense 
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And  glorious  work  of  fine  intelligence  ! 

Give  all  thou  canst :  high  Heaven  rejects  the  lore 

Of  nicely-calculated  less  or  more  ; 

So  deemed  the  man  who  fashioned  for  the  sense 

These  lofty  pillars,  spread  that  branching  roof 

Self-poised,  and  scooped  into  ten  thousand  cells. 

Where  light  and  shade  repose,  where  music  dwells 

Lingering — and  wandering  on,  as  loth  to  die  ; 

Like  thoughts  whose  very  sweetness  yielded  proof 

That  they  were  born  for  immortality !" 

II. 

*'  What  awful  perspective  !  while  from  our  sight 
Witli  gradual  stealth  the  lateral  windows  hide 
Their  portraitures,  their  stone-work  glimmers,  dyed 
In  the  soft  chequerings  of  a  sleepy  liglit. 
Martyr,  or  king,  or  sainted  eremite. 
Whoe'er  ye  be,  that  thus,  yourselves  unseen, 
Imbue  your  prison-bars  with  solemn  sheen, 
Shine  on,  until  ye  fade  with  coming  night ! 
But,  from  the  arms  of  silence — list !  oh,  list ! 
The  music  burstcth  into  second  life  : 
The  notes  luxuriate,  every  stone  is  kissed 
By  sound,  or  ghost  of  sound,  in  mazy  strife  ; 
Heart-thrilling  strains,  that  cast  before  the  eye 
Of  the  devout  a  veil  of  ecstasy  I" 

"The  interior,"  says  Fergusson,  "is  imposing  from  its  great 
height,  from  the  solemn  beauty  and  splendour  of  the  stained  glass, 
and  from  the  magnificent  fan-tracery  of  the  vaulting,  which  extends, 
bay  after  bay,  in  unbroken  and  unchanged  succession,  from  one  end 
of  the  chapel  to  the  other.  The  walls  are  all  covered  with  panel- 
ling. The  stained-glass  windows  are  remarkably  fine,  in  the  best 
style  of  the  art,  and  have  been  well  preserved.  Each  window  con- 
tains four  pictures — two  above  and  two  below  the  transom.  The 
subjects  of  the  lower  series  are  from  Gospel  history,  the  main  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  our  Lord  being  treated  in  the  most  conspicu- 
ous place — the  windows  of  the  choir." 

Fletcher  and  Waller,  the  poets,  the  Walpoles,  Coxe  the  historian, 
and  Earl  Grey  of  Reform  Bill  notoriety  were  educated  here. 

Trinity  COLLKGK,  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546,  occupies 
the  site  and  retains  actual  portions  of  several  earlier  foundations, 
the  chief  of  which  was  King's  Hall.  It  consists  of  three  courts  or 
quadrangles — the  Great  Court,  Neville's  Court,  and  the  New  Court 
For  a  long  time  the  buildings  of  the  older  foundations  were  con- 
fused and  irregular,  and  the  order  and  architectual  dignity  which 
distinguish  the  college  as  it  at  present  exist?  have  been  arrived  at 
only  by  a  gradual  process.    Having  been  built  at  different  and 
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distant  periods,  without  any  regularity  of  design,  this  college  forms 
an  extensive  and  irregular  mass  of  buildings,  presenting  externally 
no  striking  appearance,  except  towards  the  Walks,  where  the  Library 
and  western  side  of  the  New  Court  form  a  very  noble  line  of 
buildings.  The  Great  Court,  the  largest  of  the  three  courts  or 
quadrangles,  is  334  feet  by  287.  The  Chapel  and  King  Edward's 
Tower  occupy  the  north  side.  On  the  west  side  are  the  Master's 
Lodge,  Hall,  and  Combination  Rooms.  The  other  sides  are  occupied 
by  sets  of  rooms.  The  Hall,  the  chief  ornament  of  this  college 
and  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  University,  is  a  noble  and 
spacious  Gothic  structure.  Externally  it  presents  to  us  a  lofty 
building  supported  by  light  buttresses,  with  a  high-peaked  Flemish 
roof  surmounted  by  an  elegant  lantern.  The  interior  presents  a 
perfect  picture  of  the  old  baronial  hall,  with  its  raised  dais,  screen- 
work,  music-gallery,  butteries,  and  adjacent  kitchen.  It  is  a  hundred 
feet  long,  forty  broad,  and  fifty  feet  high  ;  is  wainscoted  in  carved 
oak,  while  open  carved-oak  rafter-work  supports  the  roof.  In  the 
decoration  of  the  wainscoting  and  the  roof  gold  and  colour  have 
recently  been  used  with  admirable  effect.  The  grandeur  of  the 
spacious  apartment  is  much  enhanced  by  the  play  of  light  which 
enters  by  the  windows,  filled  with  coats  of  arms  of  distinguished 
members  of  the  college  in  stained  glass.  At  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  Hall,  immediately  below  the  high  table,  there  is  a  deep  and 
lofty  oriel  window  on  each  side.  Pictures,  chiefly  portraits,  are  dis- 
tributed around  the  walls  and  between  the  windows.  Among  these 
the  most  noteworthy  are  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  by  Valentine  Ritz, 
Cowley  (copy),  Dryden  (copy),  and  also  portraits  of  Sir  H.  Spel- 
man.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Bishop  Pearson,  the  famous  Dr.  Bentley, 
and  the  last  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  last  picture,  representing 
the  Duke  in  childhood,  is  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  There  is  also 
a  most  interesting  portrait  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester  (after- 
wards Richard  III.),  in  the  glass  of  one  of  the  oriel  windows.  It 
is  an  authentic  and  trustworthy  portrait.  In  the  Combination 
Rooms,  the  common  rooms  in  which  the  fellows  meet,  are  portraits 
of  Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halifax,  by  Kneller  ;  Charles,  Duke 
of  Somerset,  by  Danse ;  Marquis  of  Granby,  by  Reynolds  ;  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  by  Opie ;  Duke  of  Sussex,  by  Lonsdale ; 
Marquis  of  Camden,  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence,  &c.  The  Master's  Lodge, 
on  this  side  of  the  court,  has  been  considerably  altered  and  en- 
riched within  recent  years.  Among  its  many  fine  apartments  it 
includes  suites  of  rooms  for  use  on  occasions  of  royal  visits.     The 
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judges  when  on  circuit  are  always  lodged  here.  Among  the  pictures 
are  an  original  portrait  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  curious  old  portrait 
of  Edward  III.,  a  gigantic  portrait  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  portraits  of 
Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary.     There  are  also  portraits  of  Sir 
Robert  Cecil,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  by  Vanderbank,  and  Scaliger,  by  Paul  Veronese.     The 
royal  foundation  of  Trinity  gave  it  pre-eminence  over  the  sister 
colleges,  and  all  English  Sovereigns  visiting  Cambridge  have  been 
entertained  here.    James  I.,  Charles  I.,  Queen  Anne  (who  knighted 
Newton  at  a  Court  held  in  the  Lodge),  George  I.  and  George  II., 
and,  in    1843,  Queen  Victoria,   were  hospitably    received    at  the 
Master's  Lodge.     It  was  in  the  hall  of  this  college  that  comedies 
and  tragedies,  in  Latin  and  English,  used  to  be  performed  before 
royal  and  other  distinguished  visitors.     Here  Cowley's  "  Guardian" 
was  acted  before  Prince  Charles  (Charles  II.),  in  1642.     The  writer 
was  then  a  scholar  and  afterwards  became  a  fellow  of  Trinity.     In 
this  great  court  were  the  rooms  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Lord 
Byron.     The  Library,  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  a  fine  building 
in  the  style  of  Italian  antique,  in  which  that  great  architect  excelled. 
The  interior  is  unsurpassed  by  any  building  in  the  country  for 
harmonious   dignity  of  design  and  arrangement.     It  is   190  feet 
long  and  40  feet  broad.      At  the   south  end  are  folding  doors 
opening  upon  a  balcony,  from  which  there  are  fine  views  of  the 
walks  and  river.     Among  the  statuary  is  Thorwaldsen's  statue  of 
Lord  Byron,  busts  by  Roubiliac  of  Bacon,  Bentley,  Sir  R.  Cotton, 
Lord  Whitworth,  Newton,  Barrow,  and   Ray.      Woolner  has  also 
some  excellent  busts,  including  a  very  fine  one  of  Alfred  Tennyson. 
Along  the  summit  of  the  bookcases  are  arranged  on  each  side  of 
the   room,   a   long  scries  of  smaller  busts   of  some  of  the   most 
eminent  men  of  ancient  and  modern  times.     Among  the  portraits 
on  the  walls  are  those  of  Barrow,  Neville,  Bishop   Hackef,  Monk 
Duke  of  Albemarle  and  the  Earl  of  Halifax,  by  Sir  G.  Kncller,  as 
well  as  a  copy  of  Shakspeare,  by  Mark  Gcrrard.     At  the  southern 
end  of  the  library  is  a  large  stained-glass  window,  which  would  not 
be  worth  mentioning  were  it  not  that,  in  point  of  artistic  taste  and 
feeling,  it  is  so  curiously  and  outrageously  bad.     It  represents 
Newton  being  presented  to  George  the  Third,  with  Bacon  sitting  in 
his  robes  of  Lord  Chancellor  below  the  throne,  apparently  re- 
gistering in  a  book  the  reward  which  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the 
great  philosopher.  The  design  is  by  Cipriani,  whom  Walpole  styles 
*'  that  flimsy  scene-painter." 
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The  Library  of  Trinity  College,  the  finest  in  Cambridge  after  the 
Public  Library,  is  rich  in  the  controversial  pamphlets  which  were 
published  so  abundantly  in  the  troubled  era  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  In  one  of  its  manuscript  cases  is  locked  up  the  curious 
collection  of  early  and  rare  books  illustrative  of  Shakspcare,  given 
to  the  college  by  Capel,  the  editor  of  the  works  of  the  dramatist. 
Another  case  contains  a  few  rare  and  fine  volumes  from  the  press 
of  William  Caxton.  Two  cases  contain  the  old  and  valuable  col- 
lection of  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  college,  some  of  them  richly 
illuminated,  and  affording  precious  illustrations  of  the  early  litera- 
ture and  history  of  England.  But  the  two  volumes  most  inquired 
for  are  one  which  contains  much  of  the  poetry  of  Milton,  written 
in  his  own  hand,  and  another,  consisting  of  mathematical  papers, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Newton. 

The  walks  are  remarkably  pleasing.  They  form  nearly  a  rect- 
angle, about  a  third  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  on  the  far  side  of 
the  Cam.  At  the  end  of  the  avenue  of  lime-trees,  whose  branches, 
at  a  great  height,  intersect  and  form  the  semblance  of  a  Gothic 
arch,  is  seen  the  steeple  of  the  pleasant  village  of  Coton.  It  was 
the  prospect  along  this  walk  that  the  witty  critic,  Person,  compared 
to  a  college  fellowship,  which,  he  said,  was  a  long,  dreary  road  with 
a  church  in  the  distance.  The  view  of  the  gateway  tower  of  the 
New  Court  from  the  avenue  is  peculiarly  grand. 

Among  the  famous  and  eminent  men  educated  at  Trinity  College 
are  Sir  Edward  Coke  and  the  immortal  Bacon  ;  Robert,  Earl  of 
Essex,  Elizabeth's  favourite ;  Fulke  Greville ;  Lord  Brooke,  the 
"friend  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney;"  John  Whitgift,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Matthew  Hutton,  Archbishop  of  York  ;  George 
Herbert,  Giles  Fletcher,  Cowley,  and  Donne  ;  Andrew  Marvel,  Dr. 
Barrow,  John  Dryden,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Dr.  Thomas  Gale, 
Person,  Dobree,  Lord  Byron,  and  Lord  Macaulay. 

St.  John's  College,  next  in  magnitude  to  Trinity  College,  and 
nearest  it  in  situation,  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  former  Hospital 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist.  The  king's  licence  for  the  suppression 
of  the  hospital  was  obtained  by  Lady  Margaret,  Countess  of 
Richmond  and  Derby,  and  in  terms  of  her  will  the  hospital  was 
dissolved  and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  her  executors  in  1510. 
The  charter  of  the  foundation  of  the  college  is  dated  April,  15 11. 
The  building  consists  of  four  distinct  courts,  and  is  entered  from  the 
street  by  a  very  noble  gateway  tower — an  imposing  mass,  with  four 
corner  turrets.    The  chapel,  120  feet  long,  and  27  feet  wide,  is  a 
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handsome  building,  with  ancient  and  curious  carved  stalls.  The 
hall  is  remarkable  for  its  height  and  for  its  carved  and  gilt  wain- 
scoting. The  Master's  Lodge  is  stored  with  a  valuable  collection 
of  paintings,  the  portraits  mainly  of  benefactors  and  distinguished 
members  of  the  college.  Here  are  portraits  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  ;  Thomas  Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  ;  Matthew  Prior,  in 
his  ambassador's  robes,  &c.  The  library  is  rich  in  rare  contro- 
versial tracts  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Among  the  eminent 
men  who  have  been  educated  here  may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Stil- 
lingfleet.  Lord  Burghley,  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt,the  Earl  of  Strafford, 
Gary,  Lord  Falkland,  Dr.  John  Dee,  Roger  Ascham,  Ben  Jonson, 
Thomas  Otway,  Matthew  Prior,  Wordsworth,  Henry  Kirke  White, 
and  Kenelm  Digby. 

Jesus  College,  situated  apart  from  all  the  other  similar  build- 
ings in  the  University,  sprang  out  of  the  only  nunnery  which  existed 
in  the  town  of  Cambridge.  It  was  founded  in  1406.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Cam,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  town.  Its 
retired  situation  attracted  the  attention  of  James  I.,  who,  when  on 
a  visit  to  Cambridge,  expressed  his  opinion  of  the  University  in  a 
saying  which  has  since  been  common — "  That  if  he  lived  in  the 
University,  he  would  pray  at  King's,  eat  at  Trinity,  and  study  and 
sleep  at  Jesus."  The  buildings  consist  of  two  courts,  and  the  front 
is  1 80  feet  in  length.  There  is  a  gateway  over  the  entrance,  and 
the  chapel  forms  one  of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the 
foundation.  The  Chapel  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  structures 
in  Cambridge.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  a  large  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  beautiful  lantern  story.  Numerous 
interesting  paintings  enrich  the  chapel  and  hall.  Here  were  edu- 
cated the  three  archbishops,  Cranmer,  Bancroft,  and  Sterne ;  Flam- 
stead,  the  astronomer,  and  others. 

The  dates  of  the  foundation  of  the  remaining  colleges  arc  :  — 

Pembroke 1347 

Gonville  and  Caius 1348 

Trinity  Hall 1350 

Corpus  Christi 1351 

Queen's  College 1448 

St.  Catherine's 1473 

Christ's  College 1505 

Magdalen  College 1519 

Emmanuel  College 1584 

Sidney  Sussex  College    ....     1598 
Downing  College 1800 
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Hinchinbrook  House. — The  Cromvvells. 

This  ancient  and  highly  interesting  mansion  marlcs  the  site  of  a 
priory,  supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
At  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  the  site  was  granted  to 
Richard  Williams,  or  Cromwell — the  former  name  being  his  patro- 
nymic, the  latter  the  name  of  his  adoption,  in  deference  to  his 
uncle,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  and  to  the  wishes  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  at  the  incorporation  of  the  Welsh  with  the 
English,  endeavoured  to  accelerate  the  unification  of  the  princi- 
pality with  the  kingdom  by  persuading  the  Welsh  to  adopt  the 
style  of  the  English  in  taking  family  names.  Of  the  architectural 
character  of  the  original  priory  little  is  known.  It  is  probable  that 
the  present  building  was  constructed  out  of  the  materials  of  the 
former  one,  and  upon  a  cornice  of  the  east  front  of  Hinchinbrook 
is  the  date  1431,  which  marks  it  as  being  part  of  the  old  edifice. 
In  the  hall  (the  refectory  of  the  nunnery),  the  old  framed  timber 
roof  is  concealed  by  a  modern  floor,  but  is  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
chambers  above.  One  or  two  of  the  fishponds  belonging  to  the 
old  nunnery  are  also  remaining ;  and  Nuns'  Bridge  and  Nuns' 
Meadows,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Park,  are  names  which  still 
designate  some  of  the  old  demesnes.  The  name  of  the  house  is 
derived  from  a  brook,  which,  rising  at  Thurning,  in  Northampton- 
shire, skirts  the  estate  and  joins  the  Ouse  at  Huntingdon,  between 
one  and  two  miles  below  the  house. 

Hinchinbrook,  for  several  generations  the  chief  seat  of  that 
family  of  the  Cromwells,  whence  sprang  the  great  Lord  Protector, 
is  now  the  residence  of  the  Montagus,  Earls  of  Sandwich.  It  is 
situated  on  the  north-west  slope  of  a  gentle  eminence,  commands 
a  pleasing  view,  including  the  fine  tower  of  St.  Neot's  church, 
about  nine  miles  distant.  On  the  south  of  the  pleasure-grounds  is 
a  high  terrace,  overlooking  the  road  from  Brampton  to  Hunting- 
don. The  mansion  displays  in  its  parts  the  architectural  taste  of 
the  earliest  as  well  as  of  the  latest  period  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign.  The  buildings  surround  an  open  court,  and  the  principal 
fronts  are  those  to  the  north  and  east.  The  great  court-yard, 
leading  to  the  entrance  on  the  north  front,  is  crossed  diagonally  by 
a  walk,  ornamented  with  dipt  yews.  At  the  lodge  or  entrance  are 
ife-size  figures  of  four  savages  with  clubs.  On  this  front  are  two 
bay  windows  of  large  dimensions,  profusely  embellished  with  shields 
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of  the  family  of  Cromwell,  the  arms  of  the  Queen,  and  a  variety  of 
heraldic  cognizances,  denoting  the  honours  of  the  Tudor  line — 
"  the  falcon,  the  portcullis,  a  ton  with  a  branch,  and  roses  of  dif- 
ferent forms,  which  are  upon  the  upper  cornice  of  each  window." 
The  bay  window  of  the  dining-room  displays  the  arms  of  Elizabeth 
upon  a  panel  2  feet  9  inches  wide,  upheld  by  angels,  with  the  royal 
badges  of  the  portcullis  and  the  harp  crowned ;  the  latter  placed 
between  the  initials  E.  R.  Over  this  window,  in  an  ornamental 
compartment,  is  a  large  radiated  rose.  Upon  the  west  side  of  the 
entrance  court  is  remaining  a  portion  of  the  Priory  entire — now 
used  as  the  scullery,  dairy,  &c.  The  ancient  kitchen  is  still  in  use. 
The  east  front  has  also  two  bay  windows,  containing  the  arms, 
quarterings,  and  supporters  of  the  Montagu  family,  with  the  motto 
Post  tot  naufragia  portitm.  The  most  curious  part  of  the  mansion 
is  the  very  large  circular  bowed  window,  built  in  1602,  remarkable 
for  its  richness  of  ornamentation.  It  gave  light  to  the  great  dining- 
room,  in  which  King  James  I.  was  entertained  by  Sir  Oliver  Crom- 
well, and  the  gilded  roof  of  which  is  said  to  have  been  part  of  the 
chapel  of  the  ancient  priory  of  Barnwell.  The  basement  of  the 
window  forms  a  porch  ;  seven  arches  spring  from  columns  at  the 
piers,  the  spandrils  and  keystones  of  which  are  enriched  with 
sculptured  shields  and  crests  of  the  Cromwell  family  alliances. 
The  whole  of  these  two  fronts  are  of  stone ;  other  parts  of  the 
house  are  of  brick  with  stone  dressing,  built  by  the  first  Earl  of 
Sandwich,  and  coloured  to  correspond  with  the  ancient  portion. 
The  great  staircase  of  Hinchinbrook  is  carved  with  the  arms  of 
Montagu,  in  panels.  The  principal  rooms  on  the  ground-floor 
are,  the  dining  and  drawing-rooms,  the  billiard-room,  and  the 
library,  with  all  the  offices.  The  windows  of  the  drawing-room 
are  of  painted  glass,  containing  the  marriages  and  issue  from 
Edward,  the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  to  John,  the  fourth  earL  On 
the  first  floor  the  great  dining-room  is  now  divided  into  five  bed- 
rooms ;  there  are  also  the  green-room,  the  velvet-room,  where 
stood  the  state  bed  of  King  James  I.,  Lady  Sandwich's  bed  and 
dressing  rooms,  &c. 

The  family,  which  in  former  times  kept  free  and  liberal  house  at 
Hinchinbrook,  were  of  Welsh  extraction,  and  owed  the  conspicuous 
position  they  at  once  assumed  in  England  to  the  influence  of  their 
powerful  kinsman,  Thomas  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  who  suc- 
ceeded Cardinal  Wolsey  as  the  ecclesiastical  instrument  which 
King  Henry  VHI.  used  to  effect  his  good  will  and  pleasure  respect- 
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ing  the  old  monastic  foundations  and  their  revenues.  This  Thomas 
Cromwell,  the  son  of  Walter  Cromwell,  a  blacksmith,  seems  to  have 
been  well  trained  in  youth.  He  served  abroad  for  some  time  under 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  and  afterwards  obtained  a  post  in  the  suite 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  He  showed  great  fidelity  towards  his  master, 
and  when  the  great  prelate  was  thrown  into  disgrace  which  led  to 
death,  the  king  took  Cromwell  into  his  own  service.  In  this  position 
Cromwell  evinced  so  much  zeal  and  ability,  that  he  soon  opened 
up  the  road  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  State.  He  filled  suc- 
cessively the  positions  of  Master  of  the  Jewel  Office,  Clerk  of  the 
Transfer,  Principal  Secretary,  Justice  of  the  Forest,  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  Lord  Privy-Seal,  and  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
Cromwell,  of  Okeham,  in  1536.  Three  years  later  he  was  created 
Earl  of  Essex,  and  invested  with  the  Lord  High  Chambcrlainship 
of  England.  He  used  hit  great  power  to  abolish  the  religious 
houses  and  to  secularize  their  revenues.  He  is  named  "  malleus 
monachorum,"  which  Fuller  translates  "  the  mauler  of  the  monas- 
teries." One  of  the  chief  privileges  he  enjoyed  was  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  whatever  ecclesiastical  property  there  was  in  Hunting- 
donshire. He  did  what  he  liked  with  it — he  kept  the  greater  part 
of  it  to  himself  and  divided  the  remainder  among  his  kinsmen  and 
friends. 

One  of  these  relatives  was  Sir  Richard  Williams,  his  nephew. 
This  knight  sprang  from  an  ancient  Welsh  family  deducing  their 
pedigree  from  the  ancient  Lords  of  Powis  and  Cardigan.  He 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Morgan  Williams,  by  his  wife,  a  sister  of 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex.  The  young  Sir  Richard  soon  became 
favourably  known  to  the  king,  through  his  uncle.  King  Henry 
advised  the  young  Welshman  to  change  his  name  to  that  of  his 
uncle,  Cromwell.  Sir  Richard  took  the  king's  advice,  and  showed 
so  much  zeal  towards  the  king  in  various  ways  that  he  soon,  with 
the  influence  of  his  uncle,  rose  into  a  good  position.  He  was  ap- 
pointed a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber  to  King  Henry  VI IL, 
and  Constable  of  Berkeley  Castle.  Upon  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries,  he  obtained  all  the  lands  in  Huntingdonshire  belong- 
ing to  any  religious  house  in  that  county.  Additions  were  made 
to  his  possessions  by  the  king,  even  after  the  fall  of  the  favourite, 
Cromwell ;  so  that  at  the  period  of  his  death,  Sir  Richard's  estates 
probably  equalled  those  of  the  wealthiest  peers  of  the  present  day. 
At  a  tournament  held  by  his  royal  master,  in  1540,  and  described 
by  Stowe,  Richard  Cromwell,  Esq.,  is  named  as  one  of  the  chal- 
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lengers — all  of  whom  were  rewarded  on  the  occasion  by  the  kirg 
with  an  annual  income  of  an  hundred  marks,  granted  out  of  the 
dissolved  Franciscan  monastery  of  Stamford,  and  with  houses  each 
to  reside  in.  His  Majesty  was  more  particularly  delighted  with 
the  gallantry  of  Sir  Richard  Cromwell  (whom  he  had  knighted  on 
the  second  day  of  the  tournament),  and  exclaiming,  "  Formerly  thou 
wert  my  Dick^  but  hereafter  thou  shalt  be  my  Diaiiiottd,"  presented 
him  with  a  diamond  ring,  bidding  him  for  the  future  to  wear  such 
a  one  in  the  fore-gamb  of  the  dcmi-lion  in  his  crest,  instead  of  a 
javelin,  as  heretofore.  The  arms  of  Sir  Richard,  with  this  alteration, 
were  ever  afterwards  borne  by  the  elder  branch  of  the  family,  and 
by  Oliver  himself  on  his  assuming  the  Protectorate,  although  pre- 
viously he  had  borne  the  javelin. 

Sir  Richard  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  Henry  Cromwell, 
whose  second  daughter  was  married  to  William  Hampden,  Esq., 
and  became  the  mother  of  the  famous  John  Hampden,  the  Patriot. 
His  eldest  son  succeeded  as  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  K.B.,  and  in- 
herited Hinchinbrook,  while  the  second  son,  Robert  Cromwell,  of 
Huntingdon,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Stewart,  Esq., 
and  became  the  father  of  the  great  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  Lord 
Protector. 

Sir  Henry  Cromwell,  son  of  the  first  Sir  Richard,  was  called 
from  his  liberal  disposition,  "the  Golden  Knight."  He  erected  the 
chief  part  of  the  early  mansion  of  Hinchinbrook,  which  was  built 
for  his  winter  residence — his  summer  residence  being  at  Ramsey, 
an  abbey  which  he  had  also  converted  into  a  dwelling-house.  His 
eldest  son  and  successor,  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  uncle  of  the 
Protector,  entertained  King  James  I.,  then  on  his  way  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  throne  of  England,  at  Hinchinbrook.  The  following 
account  of  the  event  is  from  Stowe's  "  Annales.'' 

"The  27  April),  the  King  removed  from  Burleigh  towards 
Hingchingbrooke  to  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell's."  .  .  .  "  and  about 
some  half  mile  ere  he  came  there,  his  majesty  was  met  by  the 
Bailiffe  of  Huntingdon,  who  made  to  him  a  long  oration,  and  then 
delivered  him  the  sword,  which  his  highness  gave  to  the  Earl  of 
Southampton  to  bcare  before  him  to  Master  Oliver  Cromwell's 
house,  where  his  highness  and  his  followers,  with  all  comers,  had 
6uch  entertainment,  as  not  the  like  in  any  place  before,  there  was 
such  plentie  and  varieties  of  meates  and  diversitic  of  wines,  and 
the  cellars  open  at  any  man's  pleasure.  There  attended  also  at 
Master  Oliver  Cromwel's,  the  Head  of  the  Universitie  of  Cambridge, 
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all  clad  in  scarlet  gowncs  and  corner  caps,  who  having  presence  of 
his  majestic,  there  was  made  a  learned  and  eloquent  oration  in 
Latino,  welcomming  his  majesty,  as  also  intreating  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  privileges,  which  his  highness  most  willingly  granted. 
Master  Cromwell  presented  his  majesty  with  many  rich  and  valuable 
presents,  as  a  very  great  and  faire  wrought  standing  cuppe  of  gold, 
goodlie  horses,  deepe  mouthed  hounds,  divers  hawks  of  excellent 
wing,  and  at  the  remove  gave  fifty  pounds  amongst  his  majcstie's 
officers. — The  29th  of  April  after  breakfast  his  majesty  tooke  leave 
of  Master  Oliver  Cromwel  and  of  his  lady." 

The  king  took  an  early  opportunity  of  expressing  his  regard  and 
satisfaction  by  creating  Sir  Oliver  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  1603,  on 
the  day  of  his  coronation. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  Sir  Oliver  naturally  sided  with 
the  king,  and  raised  men  and  contributed  large  sums  of  money  in 
support  of  the  cause.  But  one  who  had  lived  so  magnificently  and 
been  so  lavish  in  his  expenditure,  had  little  wealth  in  reserve  to 
draw  upon,  and  thus  his  devotion  to  the  Stuarts  necessitated  his 
parting  with  Hinchinbrook,  which  he  sold  to  the  Montagus,  since 
Viscounts  of  Hinchinbrook  and  Earls  of  Sandwich,  The  straits  to 
which  he  was  now  put,  and  his  inability  to  assist  his  sovereign, 
began  to  break  his  spirits  and  ruin  his  health.  He  retired  to  Ram- 
sey Abbey,  where,  poor  and  heart-broken,  but  still  fervidly  loyal,  he 
expired  in  1655,  in  his  ninety-third  year.  His  eldest  son,  Colonel 
Henry  Cromwell,  inherited  the  wreck  of  the  family  estates  ;  but, 
having  taken  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  king,  the  remains  of 
the  property  were  sequestrated,  though  the  sequestration  was  after- 
wards discharged,  at  the  request  of  his  kinsman,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
thenLord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  After  a  few  years,  harassed  by 
debts  and  difficulties,  incurred  by  his  adherence  to  the  royalist 
cause,  and  by  that  extravagance  which  seems  to  have  been  inherent 
in  the  family,  he  died,  in  1657.  His  son  and  successor,  Henry 
Cromwell,  either  from  conviction,  or  swayed  by  the  favoui  shown 
him  by  the  Protector,  departed  from  the  political  traditions  of  his 
ancestors,  went  over  to  the  party  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
great  kinsman,  and  took  his  seat  in  Parliament.  He  died  in  1673, 
leaving  no  issue,  and  thus  the  great  Huntingdonshire  line  of  Crom- 
wells,  the  wealthiest  family  in  this  part  of  England  during  several 
generations,  expired.  The  remainder  of  the  estates,  including  the 
Abbey  of  Ramsey,  were  sold. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  "  the  Golden  Knight"  of  Hin* 
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cbmbrook,  Sir  Henry  Cromwell.  His  second  son  was  Robert 
Cromwell,  some  time  M.P.  for  Huntingdon,  and  successor  to  an 
estate  in  or  near  the  town  he  represented.  He  married  Elizabeth 
Stewart,  and  left  five  daughters  and  one  son — the  redoubtable 
Oliver,  who  was  born  at  Huntingdon,  25th  April,  1599.  He  re- 
ceived his  baptismal  name  from  his  uncle.  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  of 
Ramsey.  After  having  reached  his  majority  he  married  a  lady  of 
fortune,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Bourchier,  of  Felsted,  in 
Essex.  The  career  of  the  Protector  forms  a  portion  of  the  historj 
of  England  and  of  Europe,  and  cannot  be  followed  here,  where  we 
are  confined  to  tracing  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  family  of  which  he 
was  the  most  distinguished  member.  One  little  matter  may  be 
noted  in  passing.  The  vulgar  tradition  that  this  great  man  was  at 
any  time  of  his  life  a  "  brewer"  rests  on  no  foundation.  The  story 
probably  took  its  rise  in  the  circumstance  that  the  little  brook  of 
Hinchin,  flowing  through  the  court-yard  of  the  house  towards  the 
Ouse,  offered  every  convenience  for  malting  and  brewing ;  and 
there  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that  brewing  was  here  carried  on 
before  the  place  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Cromwells. 

Oliver  Cromwell  died  on  "  his  beloved  and  victorious  third  of 
September,"  1658,  at  Whitehall,  leaving  four  sons,  Robert,  who  died 
unmarried ;  Oliver,  killed  in  battle  ;  Richard,  his  successor  in  the 
Protectorate  ;  and  Henry,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland. 

Richard  Cromwell  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power  on  the 
death  of  his  father,  but  neither  by  tastes  nor  by  talents  was  he 
suited  to  reign.  After  remaining  only  eight  months  at  the  head  of 
affairs  he  abdicated,  and  after  a  life  spent  for  the  most  part  in 
strict  privacy  and  retirement,  he  died  in  17 12.  Pennant  mentions 
that  his  father  had  told  him,  that  he  used  often  to  see,  at  the 
Don  Saltero  Coffee-house,  at  Chelsea,  poor  Richard  Cromwell, 
"  a  little  and  very  neat  old  man,  with  a  most  placid  countenance, 
the  effect  of  his  innocent  and  unambitious  life."  He  left  no  male 
descendants. 

We  now  revert  to  Henry  Cromwell,  youngest  son  of  the  Protector. 
At  his  father's  death  he  resigned  his  office  as  Lord  Deputy  of  Ire- 
land, and,  returning  to  England,  established  himself  as  a  private 
gentleman,  at  Spinney  Abbey,  in  Cambridgeshire.  He  troubled 
himself  no  longer  with  political  changes.  Of  his  five  sons  all  died 
without  issue  save  Henry  Cromwell.  He  died  in  171 1.  The  only 
one  of  his  sons  whose  descendants  still  exist,  was  a  grocer  on 
Snow  Hill,  and  died  in  1748,     His  son,  Oliver  Cromwell,  was  a 
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solicitor.  He  died  in  1821,  and  with  him  the  male  line  of  the  great 
Oliver  Cromwell's  family  became  extinct.  The  destiny  of  the 
female  descendants  of  the  line  was  almost  as  sad.  Many  of  them 
had  to  bear  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  were  obliged  to  maintain 
themselves  by  labour  in  the  humblest  employments. 

The  present  possessors  of  Hinchinbrook,  the  Montagus,  Earls  of 
Sandwich,  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  with  the  ducal 
house  of  Manchester,  with  the  extinct  Earls  of  Halifax,  and  with 
the  late  Duke  of  Montagu.  Their  immediate  progenitor  was  Sir 
Sidney  Montagu,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Requests  to  Charles  I. 
His  son  was  a  distinguished  commander  in  the  Parliamentary  army 
during  the  civil  war,  and  he  was  subsequently  joint  High- Admiral 
of  England,  in  which  capacity  he  exerted  his  influence  to  induce 
the  whole  fleet  to  acknowledge  the  restored  monarchy.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  II.,  as  Baron  Montagu  and  Earl 
of  Sandwich.  John  William  Montagu,  seventh  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
is  the  present  possessor  of  Hinchinbrook, 
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Woburn  Abbey  and  the  Russell  Family. 

Near  the  town  of  Woburn,  on  the  Buckinghamshire  border  of  the 
county  of  Bedford,  there  was  founded,  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century,  an  Abbey  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  by  Hugh  de 
Bolebec,  A.D.  1145.  It  was  valued  at  the  Dissolution  at  430/.  14/.  ii</. 
gross  income,  or  391/.  iSj.  8</.  clear  yearly  value.  The  last  Abbot 
Robert  Hobs,  was  executed  for  denying  the  King's  supremacy ;  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  hung  is  still  standing,  and  is  carefully  preserved. 
The  Monastery  was  granted  to  John  Russell,  first  Earl  of  Bedford, 
under  very  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  tide  of  fortune.  From  the 
Du  Rozels  of  Normandy  descended  John  Russell,  Constable  of  Corfe 
Castle  in  1221,  from  whom  descended  James  Russell,  of  Berwick,  a 
manor-place  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea-coast. 
His  eldest  or  only  son,  John  Russell,  was  born  at  Kingston-Russell,  in 
the  same  county,  where  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  had  resided 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  abroad  to 
travel ;  he  returned  in  1506,  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  good 
linguist,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  father  at  Berwick.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  a  violent  tempest  arose,  and  on  the  next  morning,  nth 
of  January,  1506,  three  foreign  vessels  appeared  on  the  Dorset  coast, 
making  their  way  for  the  port  of  Weymouth.  They  proved  to  be  part 
of  a  convoy  under  the  command  of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  who 
had  just  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Spain,  when,  over- 
taken by  the  storm  which  had  separated  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
sailing,  and  two  others,  from  the  rest  of  the  convoy,  they  were  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  Weymouth  Harbour.  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  the 
Governor,  immediately  conducted  the  Archduke  to  his  own  Castle,  and 
sent  messengers  to  apprise  Henry  VII.  of  his  arrival.  While  waiting 
for  the  King's  reply.  Sir  Thomas  invited  his  cousin  and  neighbour, 
young  Mr.  Russell,  of  Berwick,  to  act  as  an  interpreter,  and  converse 
with  the  Archduke  on  topics  connected  with  his  own  country,  through 
which  Mr,  Russell  had  lately  travelled.  "It  is  an  ill  wind,"  says 
Fuller,  referring  to  this  incident,  "  that  blows  nobody  profit :"  so  the 
accident  (of  the  storm)  proved  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Russell's  prefer- 
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ment.  For  the  Archduke  was  so  delighted  with  his  "  learned  discourse 
and  generous  deportment,"  that  on  deciding  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Windsor,  by  invitation  of  the  King,  the  Archduke  desired  that  Mr. 
Russell  should  accompany  him,  and  on  his  arrival,  he  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  the  King,  who  granted  him  an  immediate  interview. 
Henry  was  struck  with  Mr.  Russell's  address  and  conversation ;  for, 
says  Lloyd,  "he  had  a  moving  beauty  that  waited  on  his  whole  body, 
a  comportment  unaffected,  and  such  a  comeliness  in  his  mien,  as 
excited  a  liking,  if  not  a  love,  from  all  that  saw  him  ;  the  whole  set 
off  with  a  person  of  a  middle  stature,  neither  tall  to  a  formidableness, 
nor  short  to  a  contempt,  straight  and  proportioned,  vigorous  and  active, 
with  pure  blood  and  spirits  flowing  in  his  youthful  veins."  Mr.  Russell 
was  in  consequence  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 

Three  years  afterwards,  on  Henry  VIII.  ascending  the  throne,  he  at 
once  perceived  Mr.  Russell's  varied  accomplishments  and  talents,  and 
employed  him  in  diplomatic  missions,  as  well  as  in  trusts  of  great 
confidence.  He  likewise  became  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
companion  of  that  monarch  in  his  French  wars ;  and  Mr.  Russell  was 
knighted,  was  installed  into  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage,  pth  March,  1538-9,  as  Baron  Russell  of  Chenies.  In 
the  next  year,  1540,  "  when  the  great  monasteries  were  dissolved,  his 
Lordship  obtained  a  grant  to  himself  and  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  of 
the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock,  and  of  extensive  possessions  belong- 
ing thereto." — (Burke's  Peerage.)  He  was  likewise  made  Marshal  of 
Marshalsea;  Controller  of  the  King's  Household  ;  a  Privy  Councillor; 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall ;  President  of  those  counties,  and  those  of  Dorset  and  Somerset ; 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Lord  Admiral  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  Captain- 
General  of  the  Vanguard  of  the  Army.  Lastly,  Henry  VIII.,  on  his 
death-bed,  appointed  Lord  Russell  to  be  one  of  the  counsellors  to  his  son. 
Prince  Edward.  On  this  King's  accession  to  the  throne.  Lord  Russell 
still  retained  his  influence  at  the  Court  of  Edward  VI.;  and  at  his 
coronation  he  was  Lord  High  Steward  for  the  occasion.  Next  he  was 
employed  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Retormation :  for  his  signal 
services  he  was  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  endowed  with  the  rich 
Abbey  of  Wobum  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  the  Catholic  Queen  Mary, 
he  continued  his  services  to  the  Reformation,  and  continued  to  share 
largely  in  the  possessions  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  Next  he  was 
one  of  the  noblemen  appointed  to  escort  Philip  from  Spain  to  become 
the  Queen's  husband,  and  to  give  away  her  Majesty  at  the  solemniza- 
tion of  her  marriage.  This  was  bis  last  public  act.  I  i.  is  remarkable  that 
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through  all  these  services  to  four  successive  sovereigns,  each  widely  ditt'er- 
ing  from  the  other,  he  preserved  his  integrity  of  character,  and  gave  satis- 
faction to  all  in  times  fraught  with  danger.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  his 
con-cspondence or  private  history  that  bespeaks  the  servility  of  thecourtier. 

He  died  on  the  14th  of  March,  1555,  and  was  buried  at  Chenies,  the 
manor  of  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  marriage.  "In  the  little  parish 
church  of  this  place,"  says  a  recent  visitor,  •'  is  the  magnificent  and 
stately  burying  chapel  of  the  Russell  family,  where  lie  enshrined  in 
splendid  and  costly  tombs,  the  chiefs  and  children  of  that  house,  from 
the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Mary,  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  The  old  Earl,  indeed,  sleeps  there 
like  one  of  the  patriarchs,  with  his  children  and  his  children's  children 
gathered  round  him.  Thee  was  a  time  when  the  family  lived  at 
Chenies,  but  the  mansion  they  occupied  is  for  the  most  part  gone,  and 
a  comparatively  modem  building  stands  in  its  place.  But  their  house 
of  death  is  studiously  protected  from  stain  and  ruin  and  decay.  The 
very  temperature  of  the  little  chapel  is  artificially  regulated,  so  that  all 
the  tombs  and  monuments  are  fresh,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  On 
all  sides  the  eye  of  the  visitor  rests  upon  the  philosophic  motto  of  the 
femily,  '  Che  lara  sara — '  What  will  be,  will  be.'  On  all  sides  he  sees 
the  name  of  Russell,  and  that  name  alone.  On  some  gorgeous  and 
tasteless  tomb — rank  with  the  finery  of  a  barbarous  age — it  is  associated 
perhaps  with  the  deeds  of  some  active  politician,  whose  life  is  part  of 
the  history  of  his  country.  In  a  more  secluded  corner  a  simple  white 
tablet  seeks  to  memorialize  the  fleeting  existence  of  some  infant  of  the 
house  who  passed  without  a  pause  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  or  of 
some  gentle  girl  who  died  whilst  she  was  yet  veiy  young.  Near  the 
church  stands  the  manor-house,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  remarkable 
as  preserving  even  to  this  day,  in  some  not  inconsiderable  details,  por- 
tions of  the  original  structure.  The  principal  antiquarian  features  of 
interest  are  some  blocks  of  chimneys,  all  varying  in  design,  supported, 
and  perhaps  protected,  by  gables  that  reached  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  top  of  the  chimneys.  But  the  most  noticeable  point  was 
a  spiral  staircase  with  a  carved  handrail,  and  literally  forming  part 
of  the  wall,  after  a  fashion  which  is  believed  to  be  quite  unprecedented 
in  England.  There  was  also  at  the  top  of  the  house  a  long,  narrow, 
arched  loft,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  and 
which  was  said  to  have  been  fonnerly  used  as  an  armouiy."  The 
sepulchral  chapel  and  the  vaults  beneath  contain  between  fifty  and 
sixty  members  of  the  Russell  family  or  their  alliances. 

To  return  to  Wobum  Abbey.    In  157a,  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
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solicitor.  He  died  in  1821,  and  with  him  the  male  line  of  the  great 
Oliver  Cromwell's  family  became  extinct.  The  destiny  of  the 
female  descendants  of  the  line  was  almost  as  sad.  Many  of  them 
had  to  bear  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  were  obliged  to  maintain 
themselves  by  labour  in  the  humblest  employments. 

The  present  possessors  of  Hinchinbrook,  the  Montagus,  Earls  of 
Sandwich,  are  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  with  the  ducal 
house  of  Manchester,  with  the  extinct  Earls  of  Halifax,  and  with 
the  late  Duke  of  Montagu.  Their  immediate  progenitor  was  Sir 
Sidney  Montagu,  Master  of  the  Court  of  Requests  to  Charles  I. 
His  son  was  a  distinguished  commander  in  the  Parliamentary  army 
during  the  civil  war,  and  he  was  subsequently  joint  High-Admiral 
of  England,  in  which  capacity  he  exerted  his  influence  to  induce 
the  whole  fleet  to  acknowledge  the  restored  monarchy.  He  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  by  Charles  H.,  as  Baron  Montagu  and  Earl 
of  Sandwich.  John  William  Montagu,  seventh  Earl  of  Sandwich, 
is  the  present  possessor  of  HinchinbrooL 
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Woburn  Abbey  and  the  Russell  Family. 

Near  the  town  of  Woburn,  on  the  Buckinghamshire  border  of  the 
county  of  Bedford,  there  was  founded,  towards  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
centur)',  an  Abbey  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian  order,  by  Hugh  de 
Bolebec,  A.d.  1145.  ^^  ^^^  valued  at  the  Dissolution  at  430/.  r4,f.  1  id. 
gross  income,  or  391/.  iSj.  W.  clear  yearly  value.  The  last  Abbot^ 
Robert  Hobs,  was  executed  for  denying  the  King's  supremacy;  the 
tree  on  which  he  was  hung  is  still  standing,  and  is  carefully  preserved. 
The  Monastery  was  granted  to  John  Russell,  first  Earl  of  Bedford, 
under  very  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  tide  of  fortune.  From  the 
Du  Rozels  of  Normandy  descended  John  Russell,  Constable  of  Corfe 
Castle  in  1 221,  from  whom  descended  James  Russell,  of  Berwick,  a 
manor-place  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea-coast. 
His  eldest  or  only  son,  John  Russell,  was  born  at  Kingston-Russell,  in 
the  same  county,  where  the  elder  branch  of  the  family  had  resided 
from  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  At  an  early  age  he  was  sent  abroad  to 
travel ;  he  returned  in  1506,  an  accomplished  gentleman  and  a  good 
linguist,  and  took  up  his  residence  with  his  father  at  Berwick.  Shortly 
after  his  arrival,  a  violent  tempest  arose,  and  on  the  next  morning,  1 1  th 
of  January,  1 506,  three  foreign  vessels  appeared  on  the  Dorset  coast, 
making  their  way  for  the  port  of  Weymouth.  They  proved  to  be  part 
of  a  convoy  under  the  command  of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  who 
had  just  married  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  King  and 
Queen  of  Castile  and  Aragon,  and  was  on  his  way  to  Spain,  when,  over- 
taken by  the  storm  which  had  separated  the  vessel  in  which  he  was 
sailing,  and  two  others,  from  the  rest  of  the  convoy,  they  were  forced 
to  take  shelter  in  Weymouth  Harbour.  Sir  Thomas  Trenchard,  the 
Governor,  immediately  conducted  the  Archduke  to  his  own  Castle,  and 
sent  messengers  to  apprise  Henry  VU.  of  his  arrival.  While  waiting 
for  the  King's  reply,  Sir  Thomas  invited  his  cousin  and  neighbour, 
young  Mr.  Russell,  of  Berwick,  to  act  as  an  interpreter,  and  converse 
with  the  Archduke  on  topics  connected  with  his  own  country,  through 
which  Mr.  Russell  had  lately  travelled.  "  It  is  an  ill  wind,"  says 
Fuller,  referring  to  this  incident,  "that  blows  nobody  profit:"  so  the 
accident  (of  the  storm)  proved  the  foundation  of  Mr.  Russell's  prefer- 
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ment.  For  the  Archduke  was  so  delighted  with  his  "  learned  discourse 
and  generous  deportment,"  that  on  deciding  to  proceed  at  once  to 
Windsor,  by  invitation  of  the  King,  the  Archduke  desired  that  Mr. 
Russell  should  accompany  him,  and  on  his  arrival,  he  strongly  recom- 
mended him  to  the  King,  who  granted  him  an  immediate  interview. 
Henry  was  struck  with  Mr.  Russell's  address  and  conversation ;  for, 
says  Lloyd,  "  he  had  a  moving  beauty  that  waited  on  his  whole  body, 
a  comportment  unaffected,  and  such  a  comeliness  in  his  mien,  as 
excited  a  liking,  if  not  a  love,  from  all  that  saw  him ;  the  whole  set 
off  with  a  person  of  a  middle  stature,  neither  tall  to  a  formidablencss, 
nor  short  to  a  contempt,  straight  and  proportioned,  vigorous  and  active, 
with  pure  blood  and  spirits  flowing  in  his  youthful  veins."  Mr.  Russell 
was  in  consequence  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber. 

Three  years  afterwards,  on  Henry  VIII.  ascending  the  throne,  he  at 
once  perceived  Mr.  Russell's  varied  accomplishments  and  talents,  and 
employed  him  in  diplomatic  missions,  as  well  as  in  trusts  of  great 
confidence.  He  likewise  became  a  favourite  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  a 
companion  of  that  monarch  in  his  French  wars ;  and  Mr.  Russell  was 
knighted,  was  installed  into  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  and  was  raised 
to  the  Peerage,  9th  March,  1538-9,  as  Baron  Russell  of  Chenies.  In 
the  next  year,  1540,  "  when  the  great  monasteries  were  dissolved,  his 
Lordship  obtained  a  grant  to  himself  and  his  wife,  and  their  heirs,  of 
the  site  of  the  Abbey  of  Tavistock,  and  of  extensive  possessions  belong- 
ing thereto." — (Burke's  Peerage.)  He  was  likewise  made  Marshal  of 
Marshalsea;  Controller  of  the  King's  Household  ;  a  Privy  Councillor; 
Lord  Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  in  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Corn- 
wall ;  President  of  those  counties,  and  those  of  Dorset  and  Somerset ; 
Lord  Privy  Seal ;  Lord  Admiral  of  England  and  Ireland  ;  and  Captain- 
General  of  the  Vanguard  of  the  Army.  Lastly,  Henry  VIII.,  on  his 
death-bed,  appointed  Lord  Russell  to  be  one  of  the  counsellors  to  his  son. 
Prince  Edward.  On  this  King's  accession  to  the  throne.  Lord  Russell 
still  retained  his  influence  at  the  Court  of  Edward  VI.;  and  at  his 
coronation  he  was  Lord  High  Steward  for  the  occasion.  Next  he  was 
employed  in  promoting  the  objects  of  the  Reformation :  for  his  signal 
services  he  was  created  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  endowed  with  the  rich 
Abbey  of  Woburn  ;  and  on  the  accession  of  the  Catholic  Queen  Mary, 
he  continued  his  services  to  the  Reformation,  and  continued  to  share 
largely  in  the  possessions  of  the  suppressed  monasteries.  Next  he  was 
one  of  the  noblemen  appointed  to  escort  Philip  from  Spain  to  become 
the  Queen's  husband,  and  to  give  away  her  Majesty  at  the  solemniza- 
tion of  her  marriage.   This  was  bis  last  public  act  It  is  remarkable  that 
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through  all  these  services  to  four  successive  sovereigns,  each  widely  differ- 
ing from  the  other,  he  preserved  his  integrity  of  character,  and  gave  satis- 
faction to  all  in  times  fraught  with  danger.  Nor  is  there  anything  in  his 
correspondence  or  private  history  that  bespeaks  the  servility  of  the  courtier. 
He  died  on  the  14th  of  March,  155,5,  ^"^  ^^^  buried  at  Chenies,  the 
manor  of  which  he  had  acquired  by  his  marriage.  "  In  the  little  parish 
church  of  this  place,"  says  a  recent  visitor,  "  is  the  magnificent  and 
stately  burying  chapel  of  the  Russell  family,  where  lie  enshrined  in 
splendid  and  costly  tombs,  the  chiefs  and  children  of  that  house,  from 
the  time  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  who  died  in  the  second  year  of  Queen 
Mary,  down  to  a  very  recent  period.  The  old  Earl,  indeed,  sleeps  there 
like  one  of  the  patriarchs,  with  his  children  and  his  children's  children 
gathered  round  him.  The'^e  was  a  time  when  the  family  lived  at 
Chenies,  but  the  mansion  they  occupied  is  for  the  most  part  gone,  and 
a  comparatively  modem  building  stands  in  its  place.  But  their  house 
of  death  is  studiously  protected  from  stain  and  ruin  and  decay.  The 
very  temperature  of  the  little  chapel  is  artificially  regulated,  so  that  all 
the  tombs  and  monuments  are  fresh,  and  in  perfect  preservation.  On 
all  sides  the  eye  of  the  visitor  rests  upon  the  philosophic  motto  of  the 
family,  '  Cbe  sara  sara' — '  What  will  be,  will  be.'  On  all  sides  he  sees 
the  name  of  Russell,  and  that  name  alone.  On  some  gorgeous  and 
tasteless  tomb — rank  with  the  finery  of  a  barbarous  age— it  is  associated 
perhaps  with  the  deeds  of  some  active  politician,  whose  life  is  part  of 
the  history  of  his  country.  In  a  more  secluded  corner  a  simple  white 
tablet  seeks  to  memorialize  the  fleeting  existence  of  some  infant  of  the 
house  who  passed  without  a  pause  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave ;  or  of 
some  gentle  girl  who  died  whilst  she  was  yet  veiy  young.  Near  the 
church  stands  the  manor-house,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  remarkable 
as  preserving  even  to  this  day,  in  some  not  inconsiderable  details,  por- 
tions of  the  original  structure.  The  principal  antiquarian  features  of 
interest  are  some  blocks  of  chimneys,  all  varying  in  design,  supported, 
and  perhaps  protected,  by  gables  that  reached  to  within  a  few  feet 
of  the  top  of  the  chimneys.  But  the  most  noticeable  point  was 
a  spiral  staircase  with  a  carved  handrail,  and  literally  forming  part 
of  the  wall,  after  a  fashion  which  is  believed  to  be  quite  unprecedented 
in  England.  There  was  also  at  the  top  of  the  house  a  long,  narrow, 
arched  loft,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  building  to  the  other,  and 
which  was  said  to  have  been  fonnerly  used  as  an  armouiy."  The 
sepulchral  chapel  and  the  vaults  beneath  contain  between  fifty  and 
sixty  members  of  the  Russell  family  or  their  alliances. 

To  return  to  Wobum  Abbey.    In  1573,  Queen  Elizabeth  visited 
**  '  .J. 
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here  Francis,  the  second  Earl  of  Bedford.  In  1C42  the  town  of 
Wobura  was  partly  burnt  by  the  Royalists,  and  in  1645  Charles  I. 
stayed  for  one  night  at  the  Abbey ;  in  November  there  was  a  skirmish 
between  the  Royalists  and  the  townspeople,  which  destroyed  by  fire 
many  houses  in  Woburn;  when  the  Parliamentarians  occupied  the 
town  for  two  months. 

Part  of  the  ancient  Abbey  remains,  and  has  been  converted  into 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  magnificent  mansion  which  still  retains  the 
name.  It  was  partly  put  into  its  present  form  during  the  second 
half  of  the  last  century,  and  is  a  quadrangle,  presenting  four  fronts 
of  above  200  feet  each.  The  west  or  principal  front  is  of  the  Ionic 
Older,  with  a  rustic  basement.  The  Abbey  is  adorned  with  some  fine 
historical  portraits,  including  those  of  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  a 
picture  of  Mary  and  her  husband,  Philip  of  Spain  ;  Lady  Jane  Seymour, 
wife  of  Henry  VIII.  and  mother  of  Edward  VI.;  Anne  of  Denmark, 
wife  of  James  I.;  Sir  Philip  Sidney;  General  Monk;  Cecil  Lord 
Burghley ;  William  Lord  Russell,  beheaded  in  1683;  and  Rachel 
Wriothesley,  his  admirable  wife ;  and  at  the  Abbey  is  preserved,  in  gold 
letters,  the  sfxxxrh  of  Lord  Russell  to  the  Sheriffs,  together  with  the 
paper  delivered  by  his  Lordship  to  them  at  the  place  of  execution,  the 
middle  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields.  In  the  dining-room  at  Woburn  is  a 
fine  collection  of  portraits  by  Vandyke ;  in  the  breakfast-room,  a  series 
of  views  in  Venice,  by  Canaletti,  painted  originally  for  Bedford  House, 
in  London.  In  the  sculpture  gallery  is  the  antique  Lanti  vase,  brought  to 
England  by  Lord  Cawdor ;  and  here  is  a  very  large  ancient  marble  sarco- 
phagus (brought  from  Ephesus),  on  the  four  sides  of  which  are  sculp- 
tured the  sad  story  of  Achilles  dragging  Hector's  body,  Piiam's  ran- 
soming it  at  its  weight  in  gold,  and  other  post-Homeric  traditions  of 
the  woes  of  Andromache  and  Astyanax. 

The  mansion  is  situated  in  an  extensive  park,  and  is  a  grand  and 
capacious  pile,  worthy  of  being  rendered  a  ducal  residence.  In  the  sur- 
rounding domain  is  the  Park  Farm,  dedicated  to  agricultural  improve- 
ment :  it  originated  with  Francis,  Duke  of  Bedford,  famous  for  his 
encouragement  of  the  science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  as  commemo- 
rated in  Westmacott's  picturesque  statue  in  Russell-square. 

Drayton,  in  his  Foly-Olbion,  speaks  of  a  brook  at  Aspley  Guise,  near 
Woburn,  the  earth  on  the  banks  of  which  had  a  petrifying  quality ;  but 
Ihis  account  is  incorrect.     Drayton's  lines  are  as  follows : 

"  The  brook  which  on  her  bank  doth  boast  that  cnrth  alone 
W'hicli,  noted  of  tliis  isle,  converteth  wood  to  stone, 
That  little  Asplcy's  earth  we  antiently  instile 
'Mongst  sundry  other  things,  a  wonder  of  the  isle." 
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A  Correspondent  has  "made  a  note  of"  a  curious  etymological  state- 
ment respecting  Wobum — that  at  the  end  of  A  Guide  to  Woburn  Abbey, 
published  in  1850,  is  a  table  of  "  the  various  ways  of  spelling  Wobum, 
collected  from  letters  and  parcels  by  the  Postmaster."  It  seems  also 
incredible  (says  the  Correspondent),  but  yet  it  is  the  fact,  that  no  less 
than  /oyo  hundred  and  forty -four  different  modes  of  spelling  or  rather 
mis-spelling  the  simple  word  Woburn  are  there  recorded.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  place  is  always  called  Wooburn.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  ingenious  struggles  of  the  unlearned  in  their  endeavour  to 
commit  to  paper  the  name  of  this  delightful  spot  :— 

"Houboun.  Hourbon.  Houbone.  Hawburn. 

Houlbourn.  Hooben.  Noburn.  Owburn. 

Ooboun.  Uborn.  Wurboum.  AVoubon. 

Woabbern.  Wubaom.  Wobarn.  Woswrin. 

WBun.  Whoobowen.  Wouboarene.  Wwoo  Burn. 

"  Sixty-one  examples  have  H  as  the  initial  letter,  and  twenty-two 
oavc  O." — W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  B.A. 


Ampthill  Castle. 

The  county  of  Bedford  had  anciently  several  baronial  Castles ;  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  there  are  any  remains  of  them  except  the  earth- 
works which  mark  their  sites,  and  which  may  be  observed  at  Bedford, 
Eaton  Socon,  and  other  places.  It  is  supposed  that  all  the  Castles, 
except  those  of  Bedford  and  Ampthill,  had  been  destroyed  in  the  reign 
of  King  John  ;  and  it  is  perhaps  owing  to  this  that  we  read  of  so  few 
occurrences  in  Bedfordshire  during  the  Civil  War  of  the  Roses.  The 
county  was  the  scene  of  few  conspicuous  events  during  the  Civil  War 
between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament. 

At  Ampthill,  eight  miles  from  Bedford,  in  the  Park,  wherein  is  now 
Ampthill  House,  stood  Ampthill  Castle,  where  Queen  Katherine  re- 
sided during  the  proceedings  which  terminated  in  her  divorce  fh)m 
Henry  VIII.,  to  be  hereafter  mentioned  in  the  account  of  Dunstable 
Priory.  James  I.  visited  Ampthill  Castle  in  1605  and  1621.  It  has  long 
disappeared.  Behind  the  present  mansion,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Park 
from  the  turnpike  road,  are  some  ponds,  similar  in  appearance  to  those 
frequently  seen  adjoining  ancient  houses ;  above  these,  at  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  was  the  front  of  the  Castle.  This  building  was  erected  by 
Lord  Fanhope  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cent-ury.  It  was  used  a» 
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a  royal  resort  by  Henry  VIII.,  who  was  often  here.  Two  ground  plans 
of  it  are  in  existence,  taken  about  the  year  1626,  at  which  time  it  is 
supposed  the  Castle  was  demolished.  In  front  was  a  large  court ; 
behind  it  were  two  very  small  ones ;  and  betw^een  these  was  an  oblong 
courtyard.  Between  the  front  and  back  courts  were  two  projections, 
like  the  transepts  of  a  church.  In  front  were  two  square  projecting 
towers ;  and  round  the  building,  at  irregular  distances,  were  nine  other 
turrets.  Lord  Ossory  planted  a  grove  of  firs  at  the  back  of  this  spot, 
and  erected  in  1773,  in  the  centre,  a  monument,  consisting  of  an  octa- 
gonal shaft,  raised  on  four  steps,  and  surmounted  by  a  cross,  bearing  a 
shield,  with  Queen  Katherine's  arms,  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  On  a 
tablet  inserted  in  the  base  of  the  cross  is  the  following  inscription,  from 
the  pen  of  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford : — 

"  In  days  of  yore,  here  Ampthill's  towers  were  seen. 
The  mournful  refuge  of  an  injured  queen  ; 
Here  flowed  her  pure,  but  unavailing  tears, 
Here  blinded  zeal  sustained  her  sinking  years. 
Yet  Freedom  hence  her  radiant  banner  wav'd, 
And  Love  avenged  a  realm  by  priests  enslav'd  ; 
From  Catherine's  wrongs  a  nation's  bliss  was  spread, 
And  Luther's  light  from  lawless  Henry's  bed." 

The  possessors  of  Ampthill  are  thus  traced  by  the  Rev.  J.  D. 
Parry,  M.A.,  author  of  the  History  of  fFohurn:  — The  survey  of 
Ampthill  Park,  made  by  order  of  Parliament,  1649,  speaks  of  the 
Castle  as  '  long  ago  totally  demolished.'  The  salaries  paid  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  time  were :  Keeper  of  the  Manor-house,  2/.  131.  4*/., 
Great  Park,  4/.,  with  herbage  and  pannage,  15/.;  Paler  of  the  Furk, 
4/.  11^.  4//.,  herbage  and  pannage,  15/."  There  was,  however,  what 
was  called  the  Great  Lodge,  or  Capital  Mansion.  King  James  I.  gave 
the  Honour  of  Ampthill  to  the  Earl  of  Kelly.  It  soon  reverted  to  the 
Crown.  In  161 2,  Thomas,  Lord  Fenton,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  re- 
signed the  office  of  High  Steward  of  the  Honour  of  Ampthill  to  the 
King.  The  following  year  the  custody  of  the  Great  Park  was  granted 
to  Lord  Bruce,  whose  family  became  lessees  of  the  Honour,  which 
they  kept  till  1738.  In  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Nicholls  family 
became  lessees  of  the  Great  Park  under  the  Bruces,  who  reserved  the 
office  of  Master  of  the  Game.  After  the  Restoration,  Ampthill  Great 
Park  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  to  Mr.  John  Ashburnham,  as  some 
reward  for  his  distinguished  services  to  his  father  and  himself. 

Ampthill  House  was  erected  by  the  first  Lord  Ashburnham,  in  1694  : 
it  is  a  plain  but  very  neat  edifice,  built  of  good  stone.  It  is  situated 
ratho^  Mow  the  summit  of  a  hill,  much  less  elevated  than  the  site  of 
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the  old  Castle ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  elevated  to  possess  a  great  share  or- 
the  fine  view  over  the  vale  of  Bedfoixl.  It  is  also  well  sheltered  by 
trees,  though  the  passing  traveller  would  have  no  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficent lime  alley,  which  is  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion.  The  house  has 
a  long  front,  with  nearly  forty  windows,  exclusive  of  the  dormers,  and 
two  projecting  wings.  In  the  centre  is  an  angular  pediment  bearing 
Lord  Ossory's  arms ;  and  over  the  door  is  a  small  circular  pediment, 
with  an  antique  bust,  and  supported  by  two  Ionic  columns.  In  the 
house  is  a  small  collection  of  pictures,  principally  portraits.  At  the 
foot  of  the  staircase  is  a  large  painting,  formerly  in  fresco  at  Houghton 
House,  which  was  removed  from  the  wall,  and  placed  on  canvas  by  an 
ingenious  process  of  Mr.  Salmon.  It  represents  a  gamekeeper,  or 
woodman,  taking  aim  with  a  cross-bow,  and  some  curious  perspective 
scenery.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  figure  is  some  person  of  high 
rank  in  disguise ;  some  say.  King  James  I.,  who  visited  Houghton. 

The  pleasure-grounds  in  the  rear  of  the  mansion  command  a  fine 
view ;  here  is  the  lime-walk,  one  of  the  finest  in  England ;  it  is  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  the  trees  finely  arching  ;  and  it  has 
been  pronounced  finer  than  any  walk  in  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  The 
Park  is  very  picturesque,  and  studded  with  beautiful  groups  of  trees. 
The  oaks  are  many  centuries  old,  with  a  girth  of  ten  yards  each.  They 
were  very  numerous,  for  in  a  Survey  in  1653,  287  of  the  oaks  were 
hollow,  and  too  much  decayed  for  the  use  of  the  Navy. 

The  estate  was  purchased  of  the  Ashburnham  family  by  Viscount 
Fitzwilliam,  who  sold  it,  in  1736,  to  Lady  Grosvenor,  grandmother  of 
Lord  Ossory,  who  in  1800  became  possessed  of  the  lease  of  the 
Honour,  by  exchange  with  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Lord  Ossory  died 
in  18 1 8,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Holland,  in  whose  family  the 
property  remains.  Many  years  since  there  appeared  a  small  volume  of 
Lines  nvritten  at  Ampthill  Park,  by  Mr.  Luttrell,  who  appears  to  have 
taken  his  muse  by  the  arm,  and  "  wandered  up  and  down"  describing 
the  natural  glories  and  olden  celebrity  of  the  place,  and  in  graceful 
poetry  hanging  "  a  thought  on  every  thorn." 


Dunstable  and  its  Priory. 

Dunstable  lies  eighteen  miles  south-west  from  Bedford,  at  the  point 
of  contact  of  the  ancient  Iknield  and  Watling-streets  ;  and  it  was  in 
early  times  a  place  of  considerable  importance.  Its  modem  name  is 
supposed  by  many  etymologists  to  be  derived  from  Dun,  or  Dunning, 
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a  famous  robber  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  who,  with  his  band,  became 
so  foiinidable  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  Henry  cut  down  a  large 
forest  in  order  to  destroy  the  haunt,  and  built  a  royal  mansion  called 
Kingsbury  on  part  of  the  site.  The  town  was  also  called  in  olden 
times,  "  Market-on-the-Downs,"  from  its  being  situated  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Dunstable  chalk  downs. 

The  royal  visits  to  Dunstable  were  very  numerous.  In  1133, 
Henry  I.  kept  his  Christmas  here  with  much  splendour,  and  also  in 
1 1 32  and  1 137.  In  11,154,  after  the  tennination  of  the  war,  an 
amicable  meeting  took  place  at  Dunstable  between  King  Stephen  and 
Henry,  Duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  Henry  II.  In  1 183  was  seen 
in  the  heavens  "  the  form  of  Our  Lord's  Banner,  with  the  Crucifixion 
upon  it."  In  12 15,  King  John  lay  at  Dunstable,  on  his  journey 
towards  the  North.  In  1217,  Louis  the  Dauphin,  with  the  Barons 
in  arms  against  the  King,  halted  for  a  night,  and  did  much  damage 
to  the  Church  at  Dunstable.  In  1228  Henry  III.  kept  his  Christmas 
here.  In  the  following  year,  the  dispute  ran  so  high  between  the 
townsmen  and  scholars  at  Dunstable  that  many  were  wounded  on 
both  sides,  and  some  mortally.  In  1244,  a  number  of  the  discontented 
Barons,  under  the  pretence  of  holding  a  tournament,  assembled  a 
council  at  Dunstable.  The  tournament  was  forbidden  to  be  held  by 
the  King ;  but  the  Barons  met,  as  agreed  upon,  and  issued  an  order, 
commanding  the  Pope's  Nuncio  to  leave  the  kingdom.  In  1265,  the 
King  and  Queen,  with  Cardinal  Ottoboni,  the  Pope's  Legate,  and 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  made  some  stay  at  Dunstable. 
In  1279  and  the  following  year,  a  tournament  was  held  at  Dunstable. 
In  1341,  Edward  III.,  on  his  triumphal  return  from  Scotland,  was 
met  at  Dunstable  by  230  knights,  and  entertained  by  a  grand  exhibition 
of  martial  exercises.  In  1457  •*"'^  I459.  Henry  VI.  was  at  Dun- 
stable. Here,  in  1572,  was  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  progress  towards 
the  north;  in  1605,  James  I.  visited  the  town;  and  in  1644,  •'  w^^* 
much  damaged  by  a  party  sent  by  Charles  I. 

Here  we  may  mention  that  in  mo  was  performed  at  Dunstable  the 
first  attempt  at  theatrical  representations;  it  was  called  the  "Miracles  of 
Catherine,"  and  was  the  production  of  Geoffrey,  a  Norman,  afterwards 
Abbot  of  St.  Albans.    This  would  appear  to  have  been  a  miracle  play. 

But  the  main  celebrity  of  Dunstable  dates  from  the  Priory  (dedicated 
to  St.  Peter)  of  Augustinian,  or  Black  Canons,  a  royal  foundation  of 
Henry  I.,  who  bestowed  on  it  the  town  of  Dunstable,  and  all  its  pri- 
vileges, in  1 1 3 1.  The  Priors  had  a  gaol,  possessed  power  of  life  and 
death,  and  sat  as  judges  with  the  King's  justices  in  Eyre;  they  had 
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also  their  gallows,  tumbril,  and  pillory.  The  ecclesiastics  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number,  but  were  endowed  with  well-tilled  broad 
acres,  and  were  persons  of  no  little  importance  in  their  own  immediate 
vicinity.  At  the  Priory  a  great  synod  was  held  in  1214  ;  in  1290,  the 
body  of  Queen  Eleanor  was  deposited  here  for  one  night ;  and  a  Cross 
was  erected  in  the  town  upon  the  spot  whereon  the  body  was  first  set 
down ;  but  this  memorial  was  pulled  down  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
as  a  relic  of  Popery. 

At  Dunstable  Priory,  in  1533,  the  Commissioners  for  the  divorce  of 
Queen  Katherine  met,  and  here  the  sentence  was  pronounced  by  Cran- 
mer,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  May  23.  These  proceedings  were,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  communicated  to  Katherine,  who  was  then  resi- 
ding  at  Ampthili,  a  few  miles  distant ;  she  solemnly  protested  against 
them,  and  refused  the  title  of  Princess  Dowager,  and  the  offer  of  being 
treated  as  the  King's  sister ;  she  was  soon  after  removed,  almost  by 
force,  from  Ampthili,  and  at  length  was  settled  at  Kimbolton,  where 
she  died. 

"  The  Annals  of  Dunstable,"  has  a  curious  history,  "  Of  the  great- 
ness of  the  Black  Canons  of  Dunstable,"  says  a  reviewer,  in  the 
Athenaum,  "  we  have  absolutely  no  memorials  to  testify  to  their  former 
existence  even,  beyond  some  occasional  notices  of  their  manifold  writs, 
and  suits,  and  plaints,  in  other  chronicles  and  the  legal  records  of  the 
Plantagenet  days ;  the  crumbling,  and  daily  diminishing,  walls  of  their 
once  stately  dwelling-place ;  and  the  carefully-entered  annals  of  their 
house  between  a.d.  1131  and  1297,  still  preserved — and  only  just 
presei-ved — in  the  diminutive,  shrivelled,  half-burnt  parchment  volume 
belonging  to  the  Cottonian  collection. 

"  This  manuscript  meets  us  in  such  sad  guise,  from  the  fact  that, 
after  having  tided  safely  over  the  great  break-up  of  the  Reformation, 
and  passed  through  Puritan  times  uncondemned  to  the  flames,  it 
suffered  very  severely  from  that  most  careless  of  accidents,  the  fire  in 
the  Cotton  Library,  at  Westminster,  in  1731.  Fortunately,  however, 
previous  to  that  date,  a  careful  transcript  of  it  had  been  made  by  the 
pen  of  Humphrey  Wanley ;  and  from  this  Thomas  Hearne  printed 
his  edition  of  the  Dunstable  Annals,  in  1733.  The  original  manuscript 
was  then  supposed  to  be  hopelessly  injured  by  the  fire,  and  Heanie 
made  no  attempt  to  examine  it.  Since  then,  however,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  by  dint  of  pains  and  ingenuity,  it  has  been  stretched 
and  mended  ;  and  from  it,  thus  revived,  aided  by  Wanley's  transcript 
(MS.  Had.  4886)  in  the  case  of  some  few  words  and  passages  which 
tbe  fire  has  rendered  illegible,  Mr.  L^i^rd  has  produgqd  an  elaborate 
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edition  of  the  work.  It  will  never,  of  course,  equal  Heame's  edition 
(limited  to  200  copies)  in  rarity ;  but  in  reference  to  accuracy  and 
editorial  painstaking,  in  the  way  of  elucidation  of  difficulties,  omissions, 
or  obscurities  in  the  text,  Mr.  Luard's  edition  entirely  distances  its  pre- 
decessor, and  leaves  no  reasonable  desire  of  its  readers  unsatisfied. 

"  Heame,  though  replete  with  much  learning  of  various  kinds,  was 
possessed  of  but  little  ingenious  research,  or  power,  by  way  of  infe- 
rence, of  turning  his  acquirements  to  account ;  so  we  are  not  surprised 
that  he  failed  to  discover  what  Mr.  Luard  has  very  skilfully  proved 
from  internal  evidence,  that  these  Annals,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  A.D.  1 241,  were  compiled  by  Richard  de  Morins,  formerly  Canon 
of  Merton,  in  Surrey,  and  fourth  Prior  of  Dunstable,  between  a.d. 
1 2 10  and  the  year  above  mentioned.  The  portion  between  1242  and 
1297  is  by  various  hands,  now  unknown ;  and  upon  the  remaining 
blank  leaves  of  the  volume  some  miscellaneous  entries  are  made,  con- 
temporary with  the  events  there  described,  between  a.d.   1302  and 

I459-" 

Of  the  celebrated  Priory  little  remains,  except  a  part  appropriated  to 
the  parish  church,  and  some  fragments  in  an  adjoining  wall.  These 
relics  afford  specimens  of  early  ecclesiastical  architecture,  very  interest- 
ing to  the  students  of  that  branch  of  art ;  particularly  the  great  west 
front,  which  has  a  singular  intermixture  of  circular  and  pointed  arches. 


Bedford  Castle. 

Bedford,  seated  in  the  midst  of  a  very  rich  tract  of  land  called  the 
Vale  of  Bedford,  is  of  high  antiquity,  but  not  of  Roman  origin,  as 
some  affirm.  Nevertheless,  the  plough  turns  up  Roman  coins  in  various 
parts  of  the  county,  and  the  vicinity  of  Shefford,  in  particular,  has  been 
remarkably  productive  in  Roman  pottery,  glass,  and  bronze.  Camden 
considers  the  place  to  have  been  British,  and  the  original  name  Lettuy, 
in  British  signifying  public  inns,  and  Lettidur,  inns  on  a  river,  as  Bed- 
ford in  English,  beds  and  inns  at  a  ford,  a  speculation  not  very  satis- 
factory. It  is  generally  supposed,  however,  that  the  town  is  the  Bedi- 
canford  of  The  Saxon  Chronicle:  "  A.D.  571.  This  year  Cuthulf  fought 
against  the  Britons  at  Bedcanford  [Bedford] ,  and  took  four  towns," 
&c.  This  name  signifies  "  a  fortress  on  a  river,"  a  designation  of 
which  the  present  name  seems  a  corruption.  It  afterwards  suffered 
greatly  in  the  wars  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes,  and  was  ultimately 
'lestroyed  in  jpio,  by  the  letter,  "  ever  burning  as  they  went."    Men- 
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tion  is  made  of  a  fortress  or  citadel  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  river 
Oufce,  by  Edward  the  Elder,  who,  in  919,  received  the  submission  of 
all  the  neighbouring  country. 

In  92  X,  the  Danes  fortified  Tempsford,  and  attacked  Bedford,  but 
were  repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Edward  besieged  the  Danes  at 
Tempsford,  destroyed  the  fortress,  and  put  their  King  and  many  of  the 
nobles  to  death.  But  the  fortress  which  Edward  had  built  would  seem 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  or  was  found  an  inadequate 
defence,  for  Paine  de  Beauchamp,  to  whom  the  barony  was  given  by 
William  Rufus,  considered  it  necessary  to  build,  adjoining  to  the  town, 
a  very  strong  Castle,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  vast  entrenchment  of 
earth,  as  well  as  a  lofty  and  thick  wall.  "  While  this  Castle  stood," 
says  Camden,  "there  was  no  storm  of  civil  war  that  did  not  burst 
upon  it."  In  1137  it  sustained  a  long  siege;  but  accounts  vary 
exceedingly  as  to  who  were  the  defenders  and  what  was  their  fate, 
Camden,  without  entering  into  the  particulars,  says,  that  Stephen  took 
the  fort  with  great  slaughter ;  but  Dugdale,  who  gives  details,  and 
quotes  ancient  authorities,  says  that  the  King  obtained  it  by  surrender, 
and  granted  honourable  terms  to  the  garrison.  In  1216,  William  de 
Beauchamp,  being  possessed  of  the  Barony  of  Bradford,  took  part 
with  the  rebellious  barons,  and  received  them  into  the  Castle,  which 
they  were  advancing  to  besiege.  When,  however.  King  John  sent  his 
favourite,  Faukes  de  Brent,  to  summon  the  Castle,  it  was  surrendered  to 
him  in  a  few  days,  and  the  Kinggave  it  to  him,  with  the  barony,  for  his 
services.  Faukes,  having  greatly  repaired  and  strengthened  his  Castle, 
for  which  purpose  he  is  said  to  have  pulled  down  the  collegiate  church 
of  St.  Paul,  presumed  so  far  upon  its  impregnable  character  as  to  set 
all  law  and  authority  at  defiance.  His  outrages  and  depredations  on 
his  less  powerful  neighbour  were  such,  that  in  the  year  1224,  the  King's 
justices,  then  sitting  at  Dunstable,  felt  it  their  duty  to  take  cognizance 
of  his  proceedings,  and  fined  him  in  the  sum  of  three  thousand  pounds. 
Faukes,  being  greatly  provoked  at  this,  sent  his  brother  at  the  head  of 
a  party  of  soldiers  to  seize  the  judges  and  bring  them  prisoners  to 
Bedford.  They  were  forewarned  of  his  intention,  and  two  of  them 
escaped ;  but  one  of  them,  Henry  Braybrook,  was  taken  and  carried 
to  the  Castle,  where  he  was  most  unmercifully  treated.  The  King 
(Heni7  III.)  being  incensed  at  this  and  the  other  outrageous  conduct  of 
De  Brent,  determined  to  bring  him  to  punishment.  He  therefore  marched 
to  Bedford  in  person,  attended  by  Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  the  principal  peers  of  the  realm.  On  this  occasion, 
the  Church  was  so  provoked  by  Faukcs's  sacrilege,  that  the  prelates  and 
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abbotu  granted  a  voluntary  aid  to  the  King,  and  for  every  hide  of  their 
lands  furnished  two  labourers  to  work  the  engines  employed  in  the 
siege  of  the  Castle.  Camden  quotes  from  the  Chronicle  of  Dunstable 
a  curious  account  of  this  siege,  written  by  an  eye-witness,  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  engines  employed  in  that  age  for  the  destruction  of 
men  were  little  less  ingenious  and  effective  than  those  now  in  use. 
Faukes  de  Brent  felt  great  confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  Castle, 
and  disputed  the  ground  by  inches  ;  but  after  a  vigorous  resistance  of 
sixty  days,  no  alternative  remained  but  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The 
success  of  the  besiegers  is  attributed  chiefly  to  the  use  of  a  lofty 
wooden  castle  higher  than  the  walls,  which  gave  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  all  that  passed  therein.  Faukes  himself  was  not  in  the  Castle 
when  it  sunendered  ;  he  took  sanctuary  in  a  church  at  Coventry,  and 
through  the  mediation  of  the  Bishop  of  Coventry,  obtained  the  King's 
pardon,  on  condition  of  abjuring  the  realm.  His  brother  William,  the 
acting  Governor  of  the  Castle,  with  twenty-four  Knights  and  eighty 
soldiers,  were  hanged  ;  but  Culmo,  another  brother,  received  the 
King's  pardon. 

Henry  HI.,  acting  on  the  determination  to  uproot  this  "nursery  of 
sedition,"  as  Camden  terms  it,  ordered  the  Castle  to  be  dismantled,  and 
the  ditches  to  be  filled  up.  The  barony  was  restored  to  William  de 
Beauchamp,  with  permission  to  erect  a  mansion-house  on  the  site  of 
the  Castle ;  but  with  careful  stipulations  to  prevent  him  from  constru- 
ing this  into  leave  to  build  a  fortress.  The  King's  intentions  as  to  the 
demolition  of  the  Castle  do  not  seem  to  have  been  executed  to  the  letter ; 
for  the  "ruinous  Castle  of  Bedford"  is  mentioned  about  250  years 
later ;  and  Camden  speaks  of  its  ruins  as  still  existing  in  his  time,  over- 
hanging the  river,  on  the  east  side  of  the  town.  At  present  not  one 
stone  of  the  fabric  remains ;  but  about  1820  its  site  might  be  very  dis- 
tinctly traced  at  the  back  of  the  Swan  Inn,  close  to  the  old  bridge  :  it 
fornis  a  parallelogram,  divided  by  a  lane ;  and  the  site  of  the  keep  now 
makes  an  excellent  bowling-gieen.  The  domain  first  became  a  duke- 
dom when  given  to  John,  the  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  We  have 
abridged  most  of  these  details  from  an  excellent  account  of  the  Castle 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopad'ia. 

The  town  of  Bedford  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  places  in  Eng- 
land ;  and  there  is  perhaps  no  English  town  of  similar  extent  equal  to 
Bedford  in  the  variety  and  magnitude  of  its  charitable  and  educational 
establishments.  It  has  been  greatly  improved  since  a  great  fire,  in  1724, 
consumed  100  houses,  and  in  1802,  72  houses.  The  communication 
between  the  parts  of  the  town  separated  by  the  0 use  is  9  handsome 
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atone  bridge  of  five  arches,  which  was  commenced  in  181 1,  on  the  site 
of  the  old  bridge  of  seven  arches,  which  was  popularly  considered  to 
have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  the  Castle  demolished  by 
Henry  III. ;  but  which  Grose,  the  antiquary,  understood  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  out  of  the  ruins  of  St.  Dunstan's 
Church,  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  bridge.  The  old  Gaol 
was  built  on  the  bridge;  here  John  Bunyan  suffered  one-and-fifty 
months'  imprisonment  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.;  and  held  for  many 
years  the  appointment  of  pastor  to  the  Independent  congregation  at 
Bedford.  His  memory  is  still  greatly  revered,  and  the  chair  in  which 
he  used  to  sit  is  preserved  in  the  vestry,  as  a  sort  of  relic,  with  his  vestry 
jug,  the  syllabub  cup  which  was  carried  to  and  from  his  prison,  his 
cabinet  and  case  of  weights,  pocket-knife,  &c.  The  cottage  in  which 
Bunyan  was  bom,  at  Elstow,  a  short  distance  from  Bedford,  was  de- 
molished several  years  since;  but  in  1827  the  interior  remained  as  it 
was  in  Bunyan's  time,  with  the  remains  of  the  closet  in  which  in  early 
life  he  worked  as  a  tinker ;  there  is  also  the  old  bathing-place  at  Bed- 
ford ;  and,  although  the  site  only  of  the  house  in  which  Bunyan  died  at 
Holbom  Bridge  is  identified,  his  tomb  in  Bunhill-fields  burial-ground 
has  been  restored. 


Luton-Hoo,  its  Gothic  Chapel. 

Luton-Hoo,  or  High  Luton,  situate  between  St.  Albans  and  Bed- 
ford, was  the  magnificent  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  which  was 
destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  in  November,  1843.  It  was  originally 
the  seat  of  the  Napier  family,  but  was  nearly  all  rebuilt  by  John,  third 
Earl  of  Bute,  the  first  Minister  of  George  III.,  who,  in  1762,  employed 
Adam  as  his  architect,  who  took  for  his  model  the  palace  of  Dioclesian, 
at  Spalatro.  It  was  completed  in  1767,  when  Dr.  Johnson,  after  visit- 
ing Luton-Hoo  with  Boswell,  said :  "  This  is  one  of  the  places  I  do 
not  regret  having  come  to  see.  It  is  a  very  stately  palace  indeed.  In  the 
house  magnificence  is  not  sacrificed  to  convenience.  The  library  is  very 
splendid.  The  dignity  of  the  rooms  is  very  great,  and  the  quantity  ot 
pictures  is  beyond  expectation — beyond  hope."  In  the  wing  corre- 
sponding with  that  containing  the  library  was  the  chapel,  which  was 
rebuilt  by  Smirke,  and  in  which  was  preserved  some  exceedingly  fine 
Gothic  wainscot,  enriched  with  carving  and  Latin  sentences  of  Scripture 
in  ancient  characters ;  this  was  first  put  up  at  Tyttenhangcr,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, by  Sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  was  removed  to  Luton  by  the 
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Napier  family.  The  mansion  was  destroyed  in  the  above  fire,  except 
the  outer  walls ;  but  the  chapel  was  entirely  consumed,  save  a  portion 
of  a  richly-carved  oak  door,  and  the  altar.  As  the  chapel  was  a  superb 
specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  it  is  fortunate  that  it  has  been 
ably  illustrated  by  Mr.  Henry  Shaw,  in  a  splendidly  executed  work. 

The  Luton  chapel  was  of  the  latest  and  most  florid  period  of  Gothic 
architecture,  displaying  in  the  foims  of  some  of  its  arches  and  mould- 
ings a  mixture  of  the  Roman,  which  was  coming  into  fashion  at  the 
period  of  its  construction  ;  but  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  the 
grotesque  style  prevalent  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James. 
The  whole  of  the  interior  presented  a  rich  display  of  panel-work, 
beautifully  cai-ved  in  oak,  and  ornamented  by  an  assemblage  of  elegant 
cornices,  embattlements,  niches,  canopies,  crockets,  and  finials,  having 
the  several  accompaniments  of  stalls,  seats,  pulpit,  and  desk  of  taber- 
naclc-work,  surmounted  by  a  gprgeous  canopy,  which  was  carried  by 
several  gradually  diminishing  stages  to  the  height  of  more  than  eighteen 
feet  from  the  floor.  At  the  upper  end  was  an  altar-screen,  consisting  of 
two  tiers  of  solid  arch-work,  charged  with  oak-leaves,  vine-leaves, 
roses,  lilies,  and  thistles ;  each  containing  ten  niches  for  statues,  and 
having  their  recesses  finished  with  the  most  florid  and  fanciful  tracery, 
of  which  a  similar  example  will  not  easily  be  found  in  this  country. 
There  was  also  an  altar  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation,  which,  Mr. 
Shaw  tells  us,  was  the  most  complete,  if  not  the  only  specimen  remaining 
of  those  numerous  altars  in  our  churches  and  monasteries,  which  were  so 
indignantly  destroyed  in  general  either  by  the  Reformers  of  the  sixteenth, 
or  the  Puritans  of  the  seventeenth  century.  From  the  inscriptions  it  ap- 
peared to  have  been  the  principal  altar,  framed  after  the  model  of  the  Ark 
of  the  Covenant,  under  the  Jewish  theocracy :  the  little  loops  or  rings  of 
wire  still  remained,  on  which  were  suspended  the  curtains  of  silk  which 
veiled  from  vulgar  gaze  the  emblem  of  the  great  mystery  of  Holiness. 
Like  its  sacred  prototype,  it  was  portable  in  size,  being  about  three  feet 
high  from  its  base,  hollow,  and  pierced  with  open-work  at  the  sides,  to 
make  it  light  and  more  elegant ;  and  when  the  curtain  was  drawn 
aside,  admitting  a  partial  view  of  the  relics  and  sacred  treasures  in- 
closed. Such  altars  were  actually  carried  in  solemn  procession  on 
solemn  occasions.  They  were  also  made  hollow  and  of  a  square  form, 
in  accordance  with  the  express  direction  contained  in  the  twenty- 
seventh  chapter  of  the  book  of  Exodus. 

Amongst  the  arrangements  in  this  Chapel  was  one  which  was  ex- 
traordinary, and  perhaps  unique,  except  in  our  modern  vestry-rooms— 
that  of  a  chimney-piece  and  fire-place.    On  each  side  of  it,  and  alxive 
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it,  were  thirty-three  vacant  niches,  with  triple  canopies,  elaborately- 
carved,  and  interspersed  with  crockets  and  finials,  over  which  was  a 
double  cornice  of  ornamental  work.  On  the  horizontal  ledge  above 
the  chimney-piece  was  a  singular  inscription  from  the  Vulgate.  (Ge- 
nesis xxii.  7.) 

Mr.  Shaw  describes  the  several  inscriptions  and  embellishments  ot 
this  truly  interesting  relic  of  antiquity,  because,  though  the  work  must 
have  evidently  been  executed  before  the  Reformation,  there  was  a 
total  absence  of  the  greater  part  of  those  corruptions  of  pure 
Christianity,  which  had  been  carried  to  the  utmost  point  of  endurance 
at  the  period  immediately  preceding  that  great  event. 

To  form  a  just  and  adequate  conception  of  the  beauty,  interest,  and 
splendour  of  this  Chapel,  however,  Mr.  Shaw  examined  it  on  the  spot. 
Considered  as  a  work  of  art,  it  exhibited  altogether  a  complete  study' 
of  architecture  and  sculpture.  Here  was  almost  every  form  of  arch, 
bidding  defiance  to  all  modern  classifications.  We  had  the  semi- 
circular and  the  lancet-shaped  ;  the  obtuse-angled  and  the  acute  ;  the 
Roman  segment  and  the  Gothic  ogee,  with  dressings  and  mouldings 
of  every  description — round,  hollow,  square,  and  undulating.  There 
was  also  a  profusion  of  embellishments  in  the  cornices  and  embattle- 
ments,  the  niches,  the  pinnacles,  the  canopies,  and  the  cupolas ;  ex- 
hausting all  the  varieties  of  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  foliages ;  of  vines, 
and  pomegranates,  and  lilies,  and  roses,  which  are  generally  found  to 
be  accompaniments  of  ecclesiastical  architecture.  Viewed  as  a  religious 
structure,  the  appearance  of  this  chapel  was  calculated  to  produce  an 
impression  of  awe  and  admiration.  The  inscriptions  were  solemn, 
appropriate,  and  Scriptural.  Every  sentence,  from  the  porch  to  the 
altar,  was  conducive  to  a  feeling  of  sublimity  and  devotion. 

Mr.  Shaw  concludes  in  these  words,  which  have,  indeed,  a  melan- 
choly interest  in  connexion  with  the  entire  destruction  of  this  chapel  by 
fire: — "  May  the  contemplation  of  such  a  work  render  us  grateful  to 
that  Providence  which  has  preserved  it,  and  inspire  us  with  that  noble 
sentiment — '  Lord,  I  have  Ipved  the  habitation  of  thy  House,  and  th«; 
place  wherein  the  honour  dwelleth.'  " 
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NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 

The  Castle  of  Northampton. 

Northampton,  situated  upon  the  north  bank  of  the  River  Nene,  Is 
considered  to  have  been,  in  the  peace  between  Alfred  and  the  Danes, 
included  in  the  Danish  territory,  and  to  have  submitted  in  918  to 
Edward  the  Elder.  In  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  Northampton  was 
nearly  ruined  by  the  Danes,  and  about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  Confessor  it  suffered  from  the  Northumbrian  army  under  Morcar, 
or  from  the  King's  troops  under  Harold,  which,  in  consequence  of 
civil  dissensions,  met  here.  After  the  Conquest,  Simon  de  St.  Liz,  the 
first  Earl  of  Northampton  of  that  name,  built  a  castle  here,  and  in  the 
following  reigns  several  ecclesiastical  councils  and  parliaments  were 
held  in  the  town.  In  1144,  King  Stephen  held  his  Court  here,  when 
Ranulf,  Earl  of  Chester,  was  detained  in  prison  until  he  had  delivered 
up  the  Castle  of  Lincoln  to  the  King.  In  1179  ^^^  ^^^^  *'  Northampton 
a  parliament,  to  which  Knights  and  Burgesses  were  summoned,  as  well 
as  nobles  and  prelates,  the  first  important  approximation  to  our  present 
Constitution.  At  this  parliament  Justices  Itinerant  were  appointed  to 
the  six  circuits  in  Ergland.  In  1215  the  Barons,  with  their  army, 
rendezvoused  at  Brackley  the  week  after  Easter,  and  there  received 
the  nobles  from  the  King,  to  whom  they  delivered  their  demands  ;  on 
the  denial  of  which  they  elected  Robert  Fitzwalter  their  general,  styling 
him  the  Marshal  of  the  Aimy  of  God  and  of  Holy  Church,  and  then 
marched  to  the  siege  of  Northampton  Castle,  which  was  successfully 
defended  by  the  King's  forces  during  fifteen  days.  In  the  year  1264, 
a  treaty  made  at  Brackley  to  settle  the  differences  between  the  King 
and  his  Barons  entirely  failed.  The  King  and  Prince  Edward  then 
marched  to  Northampton  Castle,  which,  after  a  desperate  resistance, 
was  taken ;  Simon  de  Montfort,  William  de  Ferrers,  with  eleven 
other  Barons  and  sixty  Knights,  were  made  prisoners.  Towards  the 
close  of  this  King's  reign  the  Castle  was  given  to  Fulke  de  Brent,  and 
in  a  conflict  between  his  soldiers  and  the  townsmen,  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town  was  burnt.  In  1277,  at  Northampton,  where  was  a 
Royal  Mint,  thirty  Jews  were  hanged  for  clipping  the  King's  coin  ;  and 
in  the  following  year  50  were  hanged  for  having,  it  was  pretended, 
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ciucified  a  child  on  Good  Friday.  In  131 6  a  Parliament  was  held 
here  by  Edward  II.,  at  which  John  Poydras,  the  son  of  a  tanner  at 
Exeter,  who  pretended  to  be  the  real  son  of  Edward  I.,  and  that  the 
reigning  monarch  had  been  substituted  at  nurse  in  his  stead,  was  tried 
and  executed.  In  1380,  at  a  Parliament  held  here,  3  Richard  II.,  was 
enacted  the  Poll  Tax,  the  levying  of  which  caused  the  insurrection 
under  Wat  Tyler. 

In  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Roses,  a  great  battle  was 
fought  in  Hardingstone  Fields,  near  Northampton,  1459,  July  9,  in 
which  the  Lancastrians  were  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  March,  (afterwards 
Edward  IV.,)  and  the  "  King-making"  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  King, 
Henry  VI.,  was  taken  prisoner,  the  Queen  and  the  young  Prince  of 
Wales  escaped  with  difficulty;  and  Humphrey  Stafford,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  John  Beaumont,  the 
first  English  Viscount,  Thomas  Lord  Egremont,  Sir  Christopher  Talbot, 
and  10,000  men,  were  slain  by  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  King  was 
conducted  in  honourable  captivity  to  London. 

In  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.,  Northampton  was  taken  by  Lord 
Brook,  and  fortified  for  the  Parliament.  Of  the  Castle,  which  was 
near  the  West  Bridge,  there  are  only  the  eailhworks ;  and  of  the  town 
walls  there  are  no  traces. 

There  is  an  episode  of  the  Civil  War  in  this  county  which  presents 
a  noble  example  of  attachment  to  the  Royal  Crown.  This  occurred 
at  Woodcroft  House,  at  Elton,  about  four  miles  from  Peterborough. 
The  building  is  an  early  and  perfect  specimen  of  English  domestic 
architecture.  The  date  of  its  erection  is  of  the  time  of  the  first  two 
Edwards.  Originally,  this  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  strength  :  it 
was  surrounded  by  water,  except  at  the  western  approach,  and  the 
walls  are  four  feet  in  thickness.  Though  nothing  remains  of  an  em- 
battled parapet,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  possessed  such  provision 
for  defence.  The  round  bastion  at  the  moat  end  was  the  scene  of  the 
historical  incident  we  are  about  to  relate. 

Mr.  Michael  Hudson,  "an  understanding  and  sober  person  of  great 
fidelity,"  was,  from  his  sincerity,  called  by  King  Charles  I.,  "his 
plain-dealing  chaplain."  When  the  troubles  of  the  War  commenced, 
Hudson,  like  some  others  of  his  profession,  left  his  benefice,  under  an 
impression  that  his  monarch  demanded  his  personal  aid;  and  King 
Charles  having,  as  we  are  told,  "  an  especial  respect  for  his  signal  loyalty 
and  courage,"  entrusted  him  with  some  impoiiant  secrets  as  regarded  his 
own  proceedings.  Hudson  proved  himself  a  courageous  soldier,  but 
Deing  apprehended  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  he  suffered  a  tediout 
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confinement.  Escaping  from  his  prison  in  London,  he  joined  a  body  of 
Royalists  who  had  fled  to  Woodcroft  House.  When  attacked  there 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  Hudson,  with  some  of  his  bravest  soldiers, 
went  up  to  the  battlements,  where  they  defended  themselves  for  some 
time.  At  length  they  yielded  upon  being  promised  quarter ;  but  when 
the  rebels  were  admitted  they  broke  their  engagement.  Hudson  was 
forced  over  the  battlements,  and  clung  to  one  of  the  stone  spouts.  His 
hands  being  either  cut  off  or  severely  hacked  and  bruised  by  the  swords 
of  the  soldiers,  he  quitted  his  hold  and  fell  into  the  moat  underneath  ; 
desiring  only  to  reach  the  land  and  die  there,  this  miserable  boon 
was  denied  him,  as,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  bank,  he  was  knocked 
on  the  head  with  the  butt-end  of  a  musket  and  drowned. 

In  a  Note  in  the  Builder  journal,  the  Editor  recapitulates,  in  a  very 
interesting  manner,  the  attractions  of  the  town  of  Northampton,  which 
is  "  about  two  hours  from  London  by  the  express  train,  and  a  centre 
whence  numerous  excursions  may  be  made,  instructive,  fruitful,  and 
delightful.  The  county,  as  every  one  probably  knows,  is  fiill  of  histo- 
rical acjociations,  dating  from  the  time  when  the  Romans  constructed  a 
chain  of  forts  along  the  banks  of  the  River  Nen  to  the  Warwickshire 
Avon  and  further,  up  to  the  year  1675,  when  a  large  part  of 
Northampton  was  burnt  down.  Hamtune,  in  Saxon  times,  or  North 
Hamptune,  as  it  was  called  soon  after  the  Normans  came,  witnessed 
many  important  events.  The  Danes  burnt  it.  Great  councils  were 
held  here  by  Henry  L,  Stephen,  Henry  H.,  and  others.  Here  the 
Barons  swore  allegiance  to  John  in  the  year  11 99;  and  afterwards, 
when  they  had  made  the  King  sign  Magna  Charta,  Northampton 
Castle,  amongst  other  castles,  was  given  up  to  them  as  security  for  the 
fulfilment  of  the  engagement.  The  last  Parliament  assembled  in 
Northampton  ordered  the  poll-tax  which  led  to  Wat  Tyler's  rebellion. 
One  of  the  great  battles  between  the  Roses  was  fought  in  the  fields 
close  to  the  town,  when  the  King,  Henry  VL,  was  taken  prisoner. 
Burghley  reminds  us  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Fothcringhay  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  Trcsham's  triangular  Lodge  at  Rushton,  of  the  Gunpowder 
Plot ;  and  Naseby,  of  the  irretrievable  defeat  of  Charles  L  by  Fairfax 
and  Cromwell.  Earthworks  are  not  wanting,  and  architectural  remains 
from  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  that  of  the  Tudors  are  plentiful. 
The  works  left  by  the  former  in  England,  indeed,  cannot  be  fiiUy 
studied  without  taking  into  consideration  those  to  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Northampton.  The  churches  of  Brixworth,  Barton, 
Barnack,  and  Brigstock, — all  beginning  with  B,  by  the  way, — are  most 
important  items  in  the  group  of  works  which  remain  to  us,  unquestioa* 
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ably  dating  from  before  the  Norman  Conquest.  Northampton  itself 
has  one  of  the  only  four  Round  Churches  in  England,  resulting 
from  the  Crusades,  St.  Sepulchre's ;  also  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of 
Anglo-Norman  work,  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  the  best  remaining 
Eleanor  Cross. 

"The  Round  Church,  St.  Sepulchre's,  was  built  by  Simon  de  St.  Liz, 
the  second  Earl  of  Northampton,  when  he  returned  from  the  firav 
Crusade,  and  is  very  rude  and  ugly.  Round  lofty  columns  form  the 
annular  aisle  within,  and  are  connected  by  pointed  arches,  which  may 
or  may  not  be  original.  At  present  the  building  is  in  a  miserable  con- 
dition, without  interest  of  any  sort  except  its  age  and  origin.  The  later 
church,  added  to  the  Round  in  the  thirteenth  century,  as  at  the  Temple 
Church,  London,  has  been  lately  restored,  and,  we  believe,  added  to. 
Stones  of  two  colours,  call  them  white  and  brown,  were  originally  used 
here  somewhat  indiscriminately.  In  the  restoration  and  rebuilding,  tlie 
colours  have  been  varied  with  more  regularity,  and  the  result  is  a 
specimen  of  what  has  been  wickedly  termed  the  Holy  Zebra  style,  at 
present  somewhat  wanting  in  repose.  Time,  however,  the  great  har- 
monizer,  will  gradually  lessen  its  garishness.  The  new  work  includes 
a  considerable  amount  of  carving,  some  of  it  very  well  executed.  The 
angular  buttresses  of  the  later  tower  here  project  so  considerably  at  the 
bottom,  and  decrease  so  regularly,  as  to  continue  the  lines  of  the  spire 
down  to  the  ground  with  agreeable  effect. 

"  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  calculations  of  the  probable  duration  ot 
life  at  certain  ages  known  as  the  Northampton  Table,  and  on  which, 
though  it  is  now  thought  of  little  value,  the  present  system  of  Life 
Assurance  was  almost  founded,  were  made  by  Dr.  Price  from  tlv 
account  of  burials  in  this  town  during  a  period  of  forty-five  yearc,— 
1735101780." 

Oucen  Eleanor's  Cross,  at  Northampton. 

The  origin  of  the  memorials,  popularly  known  as  the  Eleanor  Crosses, 
is  now  well  known.  Eleanor  was  the  half-sister  of  Alphonso,  King  of 
Castile,  and  the  sole  child  of  Ferdinand  the  Third  and  Joanna  of 
Ponthieu,  and  was  married  m  1254,  when  ten  years  of  age,  to  Prince 
Edward  of  England,  he  being  in  his  fifteenth  year.  She  accompanied 
her  husband  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  she  is  said  to  have  saved  his  life  by 
sucking  the  wound  made  by  a  poisoned  weapon.  The  truth  of  this 
incident  has  been  questioned,  but,  whether  true  or  not,  the  belief  in  it 
bespeaks  the  character  of  Eleanor  for  affection  and  womanly  devotio^^ 
*#  U 
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"It  is  probable,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Athenteum,  "that  the  legend  of 
her  sucking  the  wound  is  an  invention  of  the  romantic  affection  of 
a  later  day  than  hers  ;  but  if  so,  it  serves  to  show  what  was  the  popular 
impression  concerning  the  Princess.  She  was  with  her  husband  at 
Acre  on  that  day  when  an  assassin,  sent  by  the  Emir  of  Joppa  on  a 
pretence  to  treat,  got  access  to  the  tent  of  the  Prince,  and  while  he  was 
lying  without  his  anriour  on  a  couch.  The  Prince  threw  out  his  arm 
to  ward  off  the  blow,  and  kicked  out  with  his  foot,  throwing  the  fellow 
down  on  the  floor ;  the  latter,  however,  rose  again,  and  wounded  Edward 
in  the  forehead.  The  wound  festered,  the  Master  of  the  Temple 
recommended  incision ;  Edward  bade  him  cut,  and,  meanwhile,  ordered 
Edmund  his  brother  and  John  de  Vesci  to  remove  the  Princess  from 
the  tent.  This  they  did,  she  screaming  all  the  while,  and  struggling 
hard.  Edmund,  with  characteristic  acerbity,  remarked  that  it  was 
better  she  should  scream  than  England  should  mourn.  It  is  certain  she 
nursed  her  husband,  but  the  more  romantic  legend  does  not  appear 
until  long  after  the  event. 

"  Edward,  in  1291,  was  bent  on  going  to  Scotland  :  the  Queen  had 
followed  him,  and  was  resting  at  the  house  of  Robert  de  "Weston,  at 
Hai-dby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  is  on  the  Lincolnshire  side  of  the 
Trent,  and  but  five  miles  from  Lincoln.  It  was  deep  in  autumn,  some 
time  about  the  second  week  in  November,  when  those  about  the  Queen 
found  they  must  send  for  the  King,  and  the  news  reached  him  that  the 
soldier's  wife  would  follow  him  no  more.  He  came  back  and  was  with 
the  Queen  from  the  20th  of  that  month  until  the  dark  and  mournful 
evening  of  the  28th  of  the  same  month  set  her  free  from  suffering." 

Crosses  were  erected  to  her  memory,  as  Walsingham  says,  in  "  every 
^lace  and  town  where  the  corpse  rested  (on  its  way  from  Hardby  to 
Westminster.)  The  King  commanded  a  cross  of  admirable  workman- 
ship to  be  erected  to  the  Queen's  memory,  that  prayers  might  be  offered 
for  her  soul  by  all  passengers,  in  which  Cross  he  caused  the  Queen's 
image  to  be  depicted."  Although  the  chronicler  so  distinctly  states  the 
crosses  to  have  been  erected  by  the  King's  command,  it  is  the  well- 
grounded  belief  of  recent  writers  that  the  Eleanor  Crosses  were  erected 
at  her  own  cost,  and  not  as  monuments  of  Edward's  conjugal  affection. 
The  fact  that  all  the  accounts  and  charges  for  their  erection  were 
rendered  to  Eleanor's  executors  seems  conclusive  on  this  point ;  and  we 
have  no  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  the  works  were  executed 
by  command  of  the  King.  Some  Expense  Rolls  which  have  been  pre- 
Rcrved  mention  one  cross  at  Lincoln,  at  Northampton,  Stoney  Stratford, 
Wobum,  Dunstable,  and  St.  Albans,  all  noainly  the  work  of  John  de 
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Bello,  or  of  Battle.    There  were  others   at  Hardby,   Geddington, 
Waltham,  Cheapside,  and  Charing. 

The  Editor  of  the  Builder,  in  his  appreciative  account  of  a  recent  visit 
to  Northampton,  states :  "  Of  the  fifteen  crosses  believed  to  have  been 
originally  erected,  only  three — those  at  Northampton,  Geddington,  and 
Waltham, — remain.  The  statues  of  Eleanor  for  the  Northampton 
Cross,  as  well  as  for  others,  were  by  William  de  Hibernia,  or  Ireland, 
but  seem  to  have  been  copied  from  the  statue  executed  by  Master 
William  Torell,  goldsmith,  for  the  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
four  statues  still  remaining  in  the  Northampton  Cross  (all  of  the  Queen) 
are  graceful  and  dignified. 

"  The  Northampton  Cross,  about  a  mile  fi"om  the  town,  placed  on  a 
flight  of  steps  that  give  it  admirable  firmness  of  aspect,  is  beautifully 
situated  on  rising  ground  at  the  side  of  the  road,  backed  with  trees,  and 
with  a  charming  view  of  the  town  in  the  distance  on  one  side,  it  forms 
a  picture  that  remains  on  the  memory.  The  structure  is  in  a  fair  state 
of  repair,  with  the  exception  of  the  terminal,  or  fourth  stage,  but  having 
been  restored  on  various  occasions,  once  at  a  period  when  less  care  was 
paid  to  the  retention  of  old  forms  than  is  now  the  case,  doubt  is  felt  as 
to  the  con-ectness  of  some  of  the  portions.  We  are  disposed  to  think, 
however,  that  no  considerable  departure  from  the  original  was  made. 

"  It  is  noticeable  that  under  each  statue,  on  four  of  the  eight  faces  of 
the  first  stage,  is  sculptured  a  small  projecting  desk  with  an  open  book 
on  it,  for  the  most  part  defaced,  but  still  obvious. 

"  It  is  sometimes  said  that  these  large  Crosses  form  a  class  of  structures 
wholly  peculiar  to  England ;  but  this  is  not  correct.  The  Schane 
Brunnen  in  the  market-place  of  Nuremberg  is  a  remarkably  fine  work 
of  the  same  kind,  larger  and  more  elaborate  than  those  dedicated  to  the 
Chere  Rehie, — the  beloved  of  all  England,  as  Walsingham  calls  her. 
If  we  remember  rightly,  however,  this  particular  example  is  of  somewhat 
later  date." 

Supplementary  to  these  details  we  quote  portions  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Haitshorne's  very  interesting  account  of  the  Northampton  Cross: 
although,  to  presene  continuity  of  the  nairative,  a  few  repetitions  of 
facts  and  circumstances  may  be  unavoidable : — 

"  During  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  the  English  possessions  in  Gascony 
were  much  disturbed,  and  the  king  found  it  necessary  to  support  him- 
self both  against  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  treacherously  given  up 
some  of  the  principal  fortresses,  and  also  against  Gaston  de  Beam,  the 
chief  person   who  opposed  him.     This  prince  had  indeed  gone  to 
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implore  the  assistance  of  Alphonso,  King  of  Castile.  The  royal  debti 
were  heavy;  there  were  difficulties  in  raising  supplies  for  a  war;  and 
with  the  prospect  of  the  King  of  Castile  also  being  in  arms  against  the 
English,  Henry  thought  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  attempt  negotia- 
tion with  him,  to  propose  a  league,  and  to  secure  his  friendship  by  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Edward,  his  eldest  son,  with  Eleanor,  the  half-sister 
of  the  King  of  Castile  He  accordingly  sent  ambassadors  to  the 
Spanish  court  to  retjuest  her  in  marriage  for  his  son  Edward,  upon 
whom  he  had  already  settled  the  sovereignty  of  Guienne.  Alphonso 
complied  with  this  request  on  condition  that  the  prince  should  be  sent 
into  Spain  to  complete  it.  To  this  Henry,  after  some  hesitation, 
assented,  and  in  1254  Edward  proceeded  to  Burgos,  where  he  wag 
graciously  received  by  Alphonso,  who  knighted  him,  and  celebrated  the 
mairiage  with  great  pomp.  The  prince  and  his  bride  returned  to 
Bordeaux,  bringing  with  them  a  charter  bearing  a  golden  seal,  by 
which  the  Spanish  sovereign  relinquished,  in  favour  of  them  and  their 
heirs,  all  claims  upon  the  province  of  Guienne. 

"The  English  did  not  regard  this  alliance  with  any  favour.  They 
said  the  King  knew  the  habits  and  religion  of  the  Spaniards,  who  were 
the  very  refuse  of  mankind,  hideous  in  their  persons,  contemptible  in 
their  dress,  and  detestable  in  their  manners.  According  to  the  state- 
ments of  Matthew  Paris  it  was  a  most  unpopular  match,  though  there 
can  be  no  doubt  it  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  domestic  happiness  to 
the  prince.  Henry  left  Guienne  in  1254.  The  prince  and  his  wife 
remained  till  the  following  year.  The  apprehensions  of  the  English 
with  regard  to  this  marriage  were  shortly  verified.  For  soon  after 
Eleanor's  brother  and  a  Spanish  nobleman  came  over  as  ambassadors, 
as  it  was  currently  supposed,  under  the  expectation  of  receiving  valuable 
presents  from  the  King.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  they  were 
personally  any  great  gainers  by  their  mission. 

"Eleanor  landed  at  Dover  in  October  (39  Henry  HI.),  and  on  the 
17th  re?.ched  London,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  Henry  with  much 
kindness.  He  presented  her  with  a  silver  alms-dish,  beside  pieces 
of  arras  and  gold  cloth,  the  latter  being  sent  to  her  on  her  arrival  at 
Dover.  These,  with  golden  fermails  and  brooches,  were  intended  for 
the  princess  to  present  at  the  shrines  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury  and 
St.  Edward  at  Westminster,  on  her  way  to  the  metropolis.  The 
preparations  that  had  been  made  for  her  reception  were  very  unpopular 
with  the  citizens,  who,  as  the  chronicler  says,  were  deeply  grieved  on 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  pleasure  manifested  by  the  King  at  the 
presence  of  any  foreigners. 
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"  From  the  year  1 256  to  the  time  when  Eleanor  accompanied  Prince 
Edward  to  the  Holy  Land  but  Hltle  is  known  of  her.  She  probably 
resided  at  Guildford,  or  one  of  the  royal  castles, — most  likely  at  Guild- 
foi-d,  as  apartments  were  ordered  to  be  constructed  here  for  her  use  in 
1268.  In  1 271  she  sailed  with  her  husband  for  the  Holy  Land.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  mention  the  affectionate  care  she  evinced  over 
her  husband  whilst  he  was  occupied  in  this  great  Crusade,  for  the  story 
of  her  endeavour  to  extract  the  poison  from  the  wound  he  had  received 
from  an  assassin  is  too  well  known  to  require  repetition.  It  may  how- 
ever be  stated,  as  this  circumstance  has  been  disputed  on  slight  grounds, 
that  its  truth  seems  fully  established  by  the  narratives  of  Vikcs  and 
Heminford,  two  contemporary  historians.  It  was  in  consequence  of 
the  Crusade  picachcd  at  Northampton  by  Ottoboni  in  1268,  that 
Edward  took  up  the  cross  and  passed  over  to  the  Holy  Land,  with  one 
hundred  and  four  knights,  besides  eighteen  nobles,  who  assumed  it 
from  the  legate  at  the  same  time.  Edward  returned  to  England  on 
August  I,  1274,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  was  crowned  in  West- 
minster. In  1286  the  affairs  of  Guicnne  required  his  presence  in  that 
province.  He  remained  absent  three  years,  two  months,  and  fifteen 
days.  The  Chronicle  of  Lanercost  states,  that  whilst  he  was  abroad 
on  this  occasion,  he  and  his  queen  sitting  on  the  bedside  together,  and 
convei-sing,  they  narrowly  escaped  being  killed  by  lightning.  The 
electric  fluid,  passing  through  a  window,  struck  two  females  behind 
them,  and  caused  their  death. 

"  We  hear  very  little  of  Queen  Eleanor  from  this  time  until  her  death  j 
—a  circumstance  that  shows  how  entirely  she  devoted  herself  to  her 
husband  and  her  domestic  duties.  No  doubt  she  accompanied  him  in 
his  various  movements  during  the  protracted  wars  with  the  Welsh  and 
the  Scotch.  Edward  had  arrived  in  England  in  August  1289.  In  the 
same  month,  in  i2go,  we  find  him  in  Northamptonshire.  I  will  not  trace, 
from  the  Itinerary  of  his  reign  that  I  have  drawn  up,  his  residence  day 
by  day  at  Silveston,  Blisworth,  Yardley,  Northampton,  Geddington,  and 
Rockingham.  I  will  merely  state  that  he  was  at  Northampton,  no 
doubt  resident  in  the  Castle,  from  August  17th  to  August  29th,  when 
he  passed  northwards  to  Kings  Clipston,  Notts.  On  the  20th  Novem- 
ber we  find  him  at  Hardby,  where  he  remained  until  the  28th.  Queen 
Eleanor  died  on  the  evening  of  the  28th,  of  a  low  and  lingering  fever. 
The  latest  date  on  which  we  find  any  mention  of  the  king  and  queen 
as  being  together  is  when  they  were  here  in  the  month  of  August,  on 
which  occasion  a  messenger  was  paid  for  carrying  their  joint  letters  to 
Clare  Earl  of  Gloucester.    On  the  28th  of  October  there  is  a  payment 
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of  one  maik  to  Henry  Montpellier  for  syrup  and  other  medicine, 
purchased  at  Lincoln  for  the  queen's  use.  During  her  illness  she  was 
attended  by  her  household  physician,  Master  Leopard,  to  whom  she 
bequeathed  a  legacy  of  twenty  marks.  For  three  days  after  her 
decease  no  public  business  was  transacted.  Her  body  was  immediately 
opened  and  embalmed.  I  well  remember  reading  in  her  Wardrobe 
Account,  sold  a  few  years  since  by  auction  in  London,  the  entries 
relating  to  this  process,  the  cost  of  the  myrrh  and  frankincense,  and, 
what  struck  me  as  more  remarkable,  a  charge  for  barley  for  filling  the 
body.  The  viscera  were  deposited  in  the  cathedral  of  Lincoln.  Her 
heart  was  conveyed  by  her  own  desire  for  sacred  interment  in  the 
church  of  the  Black  Friars  in  London.  The  Expense  Rolls  of  the 
executors  give  full  particulars  of  the  cost  of  executing  the  monuments 
erected  at  each  of  these  places. 

"  The  King  himself  was  at  Lincoln  on  the  2nd  and  3rd  of  December, 
at  Northampton  on  the  9th,  at  St.  Albans  on  the  13th,  at  London  the 
following  day.  The  account  left  us  by  the  annalist  of  Dunstable,  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  arrival  of  the  funeral  train  at  this 
monastery,  represents  generally  what  occurred  at  every  place  where  the 
funeral  procession  halted.  After  noting  the  death  of  the  queen,  he  says 
'her  body  passed  through  our  town,  and  rested  one  night.  Two 
precious  cloths,  baudekyns,  were  given  unto  us.  Of  wax  we  had  eight 
pounds  and  more.  And  when  the  body  of  the  said  queen  was  departing 
from  Dunstable,  the  bier  rested  in  the  centre  of  the  Market-place  until 
the  king's  chancellor  and  the  great  men  then  and  there  present  had 
marked  a  fitting  place  where  they  might  afterwards  erect  a  cross  of 
wonderful  size ;  our  prior  being  present,  and  sprinkling  holy  water.' 

"The  Queen  was  buried  with  great  magnificence,  at  the  feet  of  her 
husband's  father,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  17th  of  December; ' 
and  on  the  15th  her  heart  was  deposited  in  the  church  of  the  Black 
Friars,  where  a  ciiapel  was  afterwards  built  for  its  reception.  The  King 
remained  at  Westminster  for  a  week  afterwards,  and  then  went  to  Ash- 
ridge,  where  he  dwelt  in  melancholy  seclusion  for  a  month. 

"  According  to  the  usage  of  the  time,  splendid  and  perpetual  comme- 
morations of  her  death  was  enjoined  in  several  places.  Her  anniver- 
sary was  celebrated  also  at  Peterborough  and  other  abbeys  with  great 
libel  ality. 

"  It  has  been  stated  by  Walsingham  that  Crosses  were  erected  at  the 
spots  where  her  body  rested  on  its  way  from  Hardby  to  London.  Thus 
we  have  mention  made,  in  the  Expense  Rolls,  of  a  cross  at  Lincoln,  at 
Northampton,  Stoney  Stratford,  Wobum,  Dunstable,  and  St.  Albans; 
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all  of  them  the  work  of  John  de  Bello.  These  were  all  erected  between 
1291  and  1294.  As  the  entries  of  payment  for  these  works  mingle 
them  together,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  was  the  cost  of  any  one ; 
but,  proceeding  by  way  of  equal  distribution,  John  de  Battle  wouVl 
receive  134/.  for  the  cross  at  Northampton,  exclusive  of  the  payments 
for  statues,  which  were  the  work  of  William  de  Ireland,  who  received 
five  marks  for  each  of  them.  Robert,  the  son  of  Henry,  a  burgess  of 
Northampton,  received  40/.  and  sixty  marks,  for  laying  down  a  cause- 
way from  Northampton  to  the  cross, — as  it  is  said,  '  pro  anima  reginae,' 
the  construction  of  such  a  work  being  deemed  an  act  of  devotion.  There 
are  also  payments  of  25/.  and  seven  marks  made  to  Robert  de  Corfe 
and  to  William  de  Ireland  for  a  '  virga,'  a  head,  and  ring  ('  pro  virgi^i^ 
capitibus,  et  anulis'), — architectural  tenns,  which  involve  some  difficulty 
in  explanation. 

"  The  exquisite  representations  of  the  queen  were  sculptured  in  Lon- 
don by  William  de  Ireland,  '  imaginator,'  or  tlie  sculptor.  William  de 
Bemak,  mason,  received  73s.  4d.  for  their  carriage,  and  that  of  the  head 
and  lance  of  the  cross,  from  London. 

"  Doubts  have  often  been  raised  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  cross 
was  terminated ;  but  an  entry  on  the  accounts  leads  me  to  suppose  it 
was  finished  by  a  figure, — most  likely  that  of  the  Virgin,  as  William  de 
Ireland  was  paid  61.  3s,  4d.  on  one  occasion,  for  making  five  images  for 
the  cross  at  Northampton.  Therefore  it  is  evident  that  a  figure  of  some 
kind  was  imposed  above  the  four  of  the  queen  now  remaining.  A  desire 
has  been  often  expressed  to  see  the  summit  completed ;  but  as  long  as 
it  is  highly  uncertain  what  was  the  original  termination,  it  would  be  in- 
judicious to  attempt  what  must  necessarily  be  a  fanciful  and  unsanctioned 
restoration. 

"  In  conclusion,  it  may  be  desirable  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the 
effigies  of  Queen  Eleanor  herself,  that  are  so  graceful  in  their  diapcries, 
and  so  replete  with  dignity  and  classical  beauty.  Flaxman  said  that 
the  statues  of  Henry  III.  and  Eleanor,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  partook 
of  the  character  and  grace  particularly  cultivated  in  the  school  of 
Pisano :  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  these  stitues  may  have  been  done 
by  some  of  his  numerous  scholars.  The  Executorial  Rolls  printed  by 
Mr.  Botfield  bear  out  this  conjecture,  as  they  state  that  the  designer  ol 
the  effigies  of  Eleanor  at  Westminster  and  Lincoln  was  William  Torell, 
a  goldsmith.  Her  statue  was  modelled  in  wax ;  and  there  is  an  entry 
or  bringing  seven  hundred  and  twenty-six  pounds  from  the  house  oT 
Torell.  This  enables  us  to  account  for  the  resemblance  that  exists 
betwixt  the  queen's  effigy  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  the  countenance 
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as  exhibited  in  this  cross  and  that  of  Northampton.  The  features  of 
all  these  figures  are  precisely  the  same.  They  bear  indisputable  marks 
of  coming  fiom  the  same  chisel.  This  remarkable  resemblance  was 
evidently  the  result  of  all  of  them  being  sculptured  by  the  same  artist. 

"  Three  of  these  crosses  still  remain.  Those  at  Northampton  and 
Waltham  are  included  in  the  Expense  Rolls.  The  one  at  Geddington 
is  not  mentioned:  this  is  still  in  excellent  preservation.  As  a  work  of 
ait  it  is,  however,  unequal  to  the  two  others,  though  in  itself  admi- 
rable in  des'gn  and  workmanship.  It  was  evidently  the  work  of  a  diffe- 
rent artist.  The  diapered  pattern  running  up  the  shaft  is  singularly 
elegant.  We  must  accept  all  of  them,  however,  as  the  most  faithful 
copies  of  the  copper-gilt  effigies  at  Westminster  that  could  be  executed. 
The  placid  expression  that  is  stamped  on  the  queen's  countenance  could 
have  been  no  imaginary  creation  ;  and  in  looking  upon  it  we  may  believe 
we  have  before  us  as  faithful  a  resemblance  of  this  illustrious  lady  as  it 
was  possible  to. produce  at  the  period.  These  monuments  must  always 
be  regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  British  sculpture  we 
possess.  For  refinement  and  serenity,  for  the  feeling  of  majesty  and 
repose  they  exhibit,  they  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Unquestionably, 
they  are  the  faithful  reflections  of  Eleanor  herself. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  more  suitable  memorials  than  these 
to  testify  the  feeling  of  regret  that  has  pei-vaded  all  England  under  the 
recent  loss  it  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  its  most  illustrious  Prince. 
Those  who  come  after  us  would  gaze  upon  them  as  we  do,  but  with 
still  higher  associations  and  deeper  sentiments  of  admiration  ;  because, 
whilst  the  Crosses  of  Eleanor  call  merely  to  remembrance  her  domestic 
graces,  a  monument  to  Prince  Albert  would  be  a  memorial  to  declare 
to  posterity  how  cherished  has  he  ever  been  in  his  adopted  country,  and 
how  sincerely  beloved  for  his  spotless  character  and  his  public  virtue." 


Burghley  House  and  the  Lord  of  Burghley. 

The  precise  locality  of  this  fine  old  manorial  domain  is  upon  the 
northern  or  Lincolnshire  border  of  the  county  of  Northampton,  at 
about  a  mile  and  a-half  south-east  of  the  river  Welland,  which  here 
forms  the  boundary  Ix'tween  the  two  counties. 

Northamptonshire  contains  nearly  150  seats,  many  of  them  in  pic- 
turesque parks  or  grounds,  and  interesting  for  their  architectural  beauty 
and  historical  associations.     But  the  most  important  "proper  house 
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and  home"  in  the  county,  either  as  regards  extent  or  architectural 
character,  is  Burghley  House,  either  built  or  greatly  improved  by  the 
Lord  High  Treasurer  Burghley,  the  manor  having  been  purchased  by 
his  father,  Richard  Cecil,  into  whose  possession,  however,  by  another 
statement,  it  came  through  his  wife,  Jane  Heckington ;  and  the  Lord 
Treasurer  writes  in  1585 :  "  My  house  of  Burghley  is  of  my  mother's 
inheritance,  who  liveth,  and  is  the  owner  thereof,  and  I  but  a  fanner." 
A  vulgar  error  was  prevalent  at  one  time,  that  the  manor-house  was  erected 
wholly  or  in  part,  at  the  expense  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  On  the  death  of 
the  Lord  Treasurer,  in  1598,  the  manor  devolved  upon  his  eldest  son, 
Thomas,  the  second  Lord  Burghley,  who  was  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Garter  by  Elizabeth,  and  elevated  two  steps  in  the  peerage  by  James  L, 
with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Exeter.  James  L,  on  his  journey  from 
Scotland,  in  1603,  to  ascend  the  throne  of  England,  came  to  Burghley 
on  the  23rd  of  April,  and  passed  Easter  Sunday  there.  The 
youngest  son  of  the  Treasurer,  the  celebrated  Minister,  Sir  Robert 
Cecil,  was  created  Earl  of  Salisbury  by  James  the  same  day  that  his 
eldest  brother  was  made  Earl  of  Exeter ;  but  he  being  created  in  the 
morning,  and  so  before  Lord  Exeter,  the  descendants  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  family  had  right  of  precedence  over  the  elder. 

The  entrance-lodge  and  screen  to  this  noble  domain  were  built  in 
1801,  at  an  expense  of  5000/.  Thorpe  was  the  architect  of  Burghley. 
Cecil  took  upon  himself  to  obtain  some  of  the  materials  from  Flanders, 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Sir  Thomas  Gresham.  The  dates  on  the 
building  show  Cecil's  share.  Shortly  after  his  promotion  to  the  peer- 
age, he  wrote  to  a  friend:  "  My  stile  is  Lord  oi Burghley,  if  you  mean 
to  know  it  for  wrytyng,  and  if  you  list  to  wryte  truly :  the  poorest  lord 
in  England!"  Burghley  is  a  magnificent  exemplar  of  the  architecture  of 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  and  James  \.  It  is  built  of  freestone,  in  the 
form  of  a  parallelogram  ;  the  chimneys  are  Doric  pillars,  connected  at 
top  by  a  frieze  and  cornice ;  surrounded  by  ugly  piles  of  buildings, 
from  which  on  the  east  side,  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Corinthian 
orders  rise  one  above  another,  with  large  niches  on  each  side.  Above 
the  Corinthian  order,  the  uppermost  of  the  three,  are  two  large  stone 
lions  rampant,  suppoiting  the  family  arms.  The  spire  of  the  Chapel 
rises  from  hence.  The  pillars  on  the  opposite,  or  western  end,  are 
plain  Doric ;  the  windows  on  the  north  and  south,  pure  modem  Gothic. 
On  each  side  is  a  gateway  with  an  elliptical  arch.  The  turrets,  cupolas, 
and  spire8,  at  a  distance,  give  the  mansion  the  appearance  of  a  town 
Another  beautiful  feature  is  the  fine  architectural  gardens.  We  de- 
light in  its  wide  and  level  terraces,  decorated  with  rich  stone  l>alu»- 
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trades,  and  these  again  with  vases  and  statues,  and  connected  by  broad 
flights  of  stone  steps— its  clipped  evergreen  hedges — its  embowered 
alleys — its  formal,  yet  intricate  parterres,  full  of  curious  knots  of 
flowers — its  lively  and  musical  fountains— its  steep  slopes  of  velvet  turf 
— its  trim  bowling-green— and  the  labyrinth  and  wilderness,  which 
form  an  appropriate  termination,  and  connect  it  with  the  ruder  scenery 
without. 

Burghley  has  a  magnificent  interior,  containing  145  rooms.  The 
lofty  Hall  has  an  open  oak  roof  and  carved  pendants.  At  the  south 
end,  beneath  a  very  fine  armorial  window,  is  a  buffet  of  gold  plate,  some 
of  which  was  presented  to  the  family  by  King  James,  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  I.  At  the  north  end  is  the  Music  Gallery,  for  50 
performers.  The  Chapel  has  some  splendid  carving  by  Gibbons,  and  a 
fretwork  ceiling ;  arranged  on  each  side  are  ten  antique  life-sized 
figiu-es  in  bronze.  It  is  related  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  a  visitor  at 
Burghley,  regularly  attended  divine  service  in  this  chapel,  and  it  was  her 
custom  to  place  herself  on  the  left  side,  nearest  the  altar,  which  has  ever 
since  been  distinguished  as  "  Queen  Elizabeth's  Seat."  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Prince  Consort,  when  they  visited  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  in 
the  autumn  of  1844,  ^'^^  performed  their  morning  devotions  in  the 
Chapel.  The  Grand  Staircase,  with  its  vaulted  roof  and  decorated 
archways,  is  very  curious.  Burghley  is  sumptuously  furnished  with 
State  Beds :  one  of  the  most  superb  is  Queen  Elizabeth's,  which  has 
hangings  of  green  velvet  on  a  ground  of  gold  tissue,  and  a  set  of  chairs 
to  correspond.  The  room  is  hung  with  tapestry  of  Actaeon  and  Diana, 
Bacchus,  Ariadne,  and  Acis  and  Galatoea.  In  the  Black  Chamber  is 
an  old  bed  of  black  satin,  superbly  embroidered  with  flowers,  and  lined 
with  gold-colour.  The  room  is  hung  with  fine  old  tapestry,  has  a 
carved  chimney-piece  by  Gibbons,  and  a  window  of  armorial  glass. 
The  State  Dressing-room  has  a  coved  ceiling,  decorated  by  Verrio, 
and  is  hung  with  tapestry.  The  New  State  Bedchamber  has  a 
state  bed,  said  to  be  the  most  superb  in  Europe,  with  hangings  of 
250  yards  of  velvet  and  900  yards  of  satin  ;  and  a  mythological  ceiling 
by  Verrio.  The  Jewel  Chamber  is  of  cedar,  oak,  and  walnut.  In  the 
Dining-room  are  two  silver  cisterns,  one  weighing  3400,  and  the  other 
656  ounces,  besides  some  superb  coronation  plate.  The  Kitchen  is  one 
of  the  curioiit'us  of  the  mansion :  it  is  very  lofty,  and  has  a  groined 
ceiling,  of  earlier  style  even  than  the  mansion  built  by  the  great  Lord 
Burghley ;  at  one  end  is  a  large  painting  of  a  carcase  of  beef,  as  the  true 
ensign  armorial  of  English  hospitality.  Burghley  has  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  paintings  by  old  masters.     Among  the  family  pictures  is  a 
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large  work  by  Lawrence,  and  known  in  the  collection  as  "  The 
Cottager's  Daughter,"  containing  three  portraits — the  Earl  of  Exeter,  the 
Countess  Sarah,  and  Lady  Sophia.  When  the  Earl  was  a  minor,  Mr. 
Henry  Cecil,  he  married  the  beautiful  Emma  Vernon ;  he  lost  his 
money  by  gambling  ;  and  he  got  rid  of  his  wife,  after  fifteen  years  of 
wedlock,  by  a  divorce,  in  1791.  After  the  separation,  the  Earl,  his 
uncle,  advised  him  to  retire  into  the  country  for  some  time,  and  pass  as 
a  piivate  gentleman.  Mr.  Cecil  accordingly  fixed  his  residence  at 
Bolas,  in  a  remote  part  of  Shropshire,  at  a  small  inn,  where  for  some 
months  he  assumed  the  name  of  Jones.  He  took  a  (dislike  to  the  situa- 
tion, and  sought  out  a  farmhouse,  where  he  might  board  and  lodge. 
Some  families  refused  to  receive  him ;  but  at  length,  by  the  liberality  of 
his  offers,  and  the  knowledge  of  his  possessing  money,  a  farmer  had 
rooms  fitted  up  for  his  accommodation.  Here  he  continued  to  reside 
for  two  years;  but  time  hanging  heavy  on  his  hands,  he  purchased 
some  land,  on  which  he  built  himself  a  house.  The  farmer  (Mr. 
Hoggins,)  at  whose  house  Mr.  Cecil  resided,  had  a  daughter,  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  whose  rustic  beauty  threw  into  the  shade  all  that 
he  had  ever  beheld  in  the  circle  of  fashion.  Although  placed  in  a 
humble  sphere,  Mr.  Cecil  perceived  that  her  beauty  would  adorn  and 
her  virtue  shed  a  lustre  on  the  most  elevated  station.  He  therefore 
frankly  told  the  farmer  and  his  wife  that  he  was  desirous  of  marrying 
their  daughter ;  and  the  celebration  of  their  nuptials  was  accordingly 
consummated  in  October,  1 791.  Already  two  children  were  bom,  it  is 
repoi-ted,  of  this  man'iage  (but,  if  so,  they  must  have  died  early,)  when 
in  1793,  a  search  after  the  hidden  heir  of  the  then  dying  Earl  of  Exeter, 
resulted  in  the  discovery  at  Bolas.  The  Earl  died,  his  nephew  suc- 
ceeded, and  his  wife  accompanied  him  to  Burghley,  unconscious  of  her 
being  a  Countess.  Mr.  Cecil  (now  Earl  of  Exeter),  taking  his  wife 
with  him,  set  out  on  his  journey,  and  called  at  the  seats  of  several 
noblemen,  at  which  places,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his  wife  (now, 
of  course,  a  Countess),  they  were  welcomed  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  At  length  they  anived  at  Burghley,  where  they  were  received 
with  acclamations.  As  soon  as  he  had  settled  his  affairs,  the  Earl  of 
Exeter  returned  into  Shropshire,  discovered  his  rank  to  his  wife's 
father  and  mother,  placed  them  in  the  house  he  had  built  there,  and 
settled  on  them  an  income  of  700/.  per  annum.  He  afterwards  took 
his  Countess  with  him  to  London,  and  introduced  her  to  his  family 
connexions,  by  whom  she  was  respected,  admired,  adored,  until  it 
pleased  the  great  Disposer  of  Events  to  call  the  spirit  to  a  life  of  more 
lasting  happiness. 
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Upon  the  above  most  interesfing  subject  Mr.  Alfred  Tennyson, 
Poet-Laureate  (a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Tennyson,  rector  of  Somersby, 
Lincolnshire),  has  produced  the  followring  beautiful  ballad-form  com- 
position:— 

THE  LORD  OF  BURGHLEY. 

"  In  her  ear  he  whispers  gaily 

'  If  my  heart  by  signs  can  tell, 
Maiden,  I  have  watched  thee  daily, 

And  I  think  thou  know'st  me  welL' 
She  replies  in  accents  fainter, 

'  There  is  none  I  love  like  thee.' 
He  is  but  a  landscape  painter,* 

And  a  village  maiden  she  : 
He  to  lips  that  fondly  falter. 

Presses  his  without  reproof ; 
Leads  her  to  the  village  altar. 

And  they  leave  their  father's  roof. 
'  I  can  make  no  marriage  present, 

Little  can  I  givo  my  wife. 
Love  will  make  our  cottage  pleasant. 

And  I  love  thee  more  than  life.' 
Then  by  park  and  lodges  going. 

See  the  lordly  castles  stand  ; 
Summer  woods  about  them  blowing, 

Made  a  murmur  in  the  land. 
From  deep  thought  himself  he  rouses, 

Says  to  her  that  loves  him  well, 
'  Let  us  see  these  handsome  houses. 

Where  the  wealthy  nobles  dwell.' 
So  she  goes  by  him  attended. 

Hears  him  lovingly  converse. 
Sees  whatever  fair  and  splendid 

Lay  betwixt  his  home  and  hers  ; 
Parks  with  oak  and  chestnut  shady. 

Parks  and  order'd  gardens  great. 
Ancient  homes  of  lord  and  lady, 

Ruilt  for  pleasure  and  for  state. 
All  he  shows  her  makes  him  dearer, 

Evermore  she  seems  to  gaze 
On  that  cottage  growing  nearer. 

Where  the  twain  will  spend  their  days. 
O  but  she  will  love  him  truly  ! 

He  shall  have  a  cheerful  home  ; 
She  will  order  all  things  duly, 

When  beneath  his  roof  they  come." 

They  came  to  a  majestic  mansion,  where  the  domestics  bowed  before 
the  young  lover,  whose  wife  then,  for  the  first  time,  discovered  his  rank. 

"  All  at  once  the  colour  flushes 
Her  sweet  face  from  brow  to  chin  ; 

As  it  were  with  shame  she  blushes. 
And  her  spirit  changed  within. 
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Then  her  countenance  all  over 

Pale  again  as  death  did  prove ; 
But  he  clasped  her  like  a  lover, 

And  he  cheered  her  soul  with  love. 
So  slie  strove  against  her  weakness. 

Though  at  times  her  spirit  sank, 
Shaped  her  heart  witli  woman's  meeknesa* 

To  all  duties  of  her  rank. 
And  a  gentle  consort  made  lie. 

An  J  her  gentle  mind  was  such, 
That  she  grew  a  noble  lady, 

And  the  people  loved  her  much. 
But  a  trouble  weighed  upon  her, 

And  perplexed  her  night  and  morn. 
With  the  burden  of  an  honour 

Unto  which  she  was  not  born. 
Faint  she  grew  and  ever  fainter. 

As  she  murmured,  '  Oh  that  he 
Were  once  more  that  landscape-painter. 

Which  did  win  my  heart  from  me  !' 
So  she  drooped,  and  drooped  before  him. 

Fading  slowly  from  his  side. 
Three  fair  children  first  she  bore  him, 

Then  before  her  time  she  died. 

Weeping,  weeping,  late  and  early, 

Walking  up  and  pacing  down. 
Deeply  mourned  the  Lord  of  Rurghlcy, 

Burghley  House  by  Stamford  town. 
And  he  came  to  look  upon  her. 

And  he  look'd  at  her  and  said, 
•  Bring  the  dress  and  put  it  on  her. 

That  she  wore  when  she  was  wed.* 
Then  her  people,  softly  treading, 

Bore  to  earth  her  body,  drest 
In  the  dress  that  she  was  wed  in, 

That  her  spirit  might  have  rest." 

The  Countess  sui-vived  for  four  years,  and  was  the  mother  of  three 
sons  and  a  daughter,  when  she  died  in  1797,  at  the  age  of  about  twenty- 
four,  and  of  something  like  ennu't,  and  a  consciousness,  it  is  said,  of  want 
of  qualification  for  the  station  which  she  occupied.  Her  lord  was  not 
an  inconsolable  widower.  He  married,  for  the  third  time,  with  Eliza* 
beth,  daughter  of  Peter  Burrell,  sister  of  the  first  Lord  Gwydyr,  and 
relict  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  The  Shropshire  farmer's  daughter  was 
a  most  estimable  lady.  Through  her  daughter,  who  married  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Pienepont,  whose  only  daughter  became  the  wife  of  the  late  Lord 
Charles  Wellesley,  the  Shropshire  blood  of  the  stout  yeoman.  Hoggins, 
(lows  in  the  veins  of  the  future  Duke  of  Wellington.  Reality,  after  all, 
is  a>  wonderful  as  romance.— yithenaum,  No.  3 181. 
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The  Castle  of  Fotheringhay. 

This  celebrated  seat  of  the  House  of  York,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire,  was  formerly  built  by  Simon  de  St.  Liz, 
or  by  the  second  Earl  of  Northampton,  early  in  the  twelfth  century. 
Here  was  bom  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  Oct.  2,  14,^2. 

Edmund  of  Langley,on  taking  possession,  found  Fotheringhay  so  much 
dilapidated  as  to  induce  him  to  rebuild  the  greater  part  of  it,  in  ground- 
plan  the  form  of  a  fetterlock.  The  fetterlock,  inclosing  a  falcon,  was 
afterwards  the  favourite  device  of  the  family.  Whilst  they  were  con- 
tending for  the  crown,  the  falcon  was  represented  as  endeavouring  to 
expand  its  wings,  and  force  open  the  lock.  When  the  family  had 
actually  ascended  the  throne,  the  falcon  was  represented  as  free,  and  the 
lock  open. 

The  Castle  is  most  memorable  as  the  last  of  the  prison-houses  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots ;  and  here  she  closed  her  life  of  bitter  suffering  and 
sorrow,  February  8,  1587.  W^e  quote  the  sad  scene  from  Mignet's 
touching  History.  The  unfortunate  Queen  having  been  informed 
by  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  that  she  was  to  die  "  about  eight  o'clock  on 
the  morning  of  the  morrow,"  on  the  Earl  retiring,  she  devoted  her  last 
hours  to  consoling  her  servant,  and  making  her  withdraw  at  nearly  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning  when  she  had  finished  writing.  Feeling  some- 
what fatigued,  and  wishing  to  preserve  or  restore  her  strength  for  the 
final  moment,  she  went  to  bed.  Her  women  continued  praying ;  and, 
during  the  last  repose  of  her  body,  though  her  eyes  were  closed  it  was 
tvident,  from  the  slight  motion  of  her  lips,  and  a  sort  of  rapture  spread 
over  her  countenance,  that  she  was  addressing  herself  to  Him  on  whoi>» 
alone  her  hopes  now  rested.  At  daybreak,  she  arose,  saying  she  had 
only  two  hours  to  live.  She  picked  out  one  of  her  handkerchief  with  a 
fringe  of  gold,  as  a  bandage  for  her  eyes  on  the  scaffold,  and  dressed  her- 
self with  a  stern  magnificence.  Having  assembled  her  servants,  slie 
made  Bourgoin,  her  physician,  read  over  to  them  her  will,  which  she 
then  signed ;  and  afterwards  gave  them  the  letters,  papers,  and  presents, 
of  which  they  were  to  be  the  bearers  to  the  princes  of  her  family  and 
her  friends  on  the  Continent.  She  had  already  distributed  to  them,  on 
the  previous  evening,  her  rings,  jewels,  furniture  and  dresses ;  and  she 
now  gave  them  the  purses  which  she  had  prepared  for  them,  and  in 
which  she  had  enclosed,  in  small  sums,  the  five  thousand  crowns  which 
scmained  over  to  her.    With  finished  grace,  and  w'th  affecting  kind- 
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ness,  she  mingled  her  consolations  with  her  gifts,  and  strengthened  them 
for  the  affliction  into  which  her  death  would  soon  throw  them.  "  You 
could  not  see,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  any  change,  neither  in  her  face, 
nor  in  her  speech,  nor  in  her  general  appearance ;  she  seemed  to  be 
giving  orders  about  her  affairs  just  as  if  she  were  merely  going  to  change 
her  residence  from  one  house  to  another." 

She  now  retired  to  her  oratory,  where  she  was  for  some  time  engaged 
in  reading  the  prayers  for  the  dead.  A  loud  knocking  at  the  door 
interrupted  these  funeral  orisons;  she  bade  the  intruders  wait  a  few 
minutes. 

"  Shortly  afterwards,  eight  o'clock  having  struck,  there  was  a  fresh 
knocking  at  the  door,  which  this  time  was  opened.  The  sheriff 
entered,  with  a  white  wand  in  his  hand,  advanced  close  to  Mary,  who 
had  not  yet  moved  her  head,  and  pronounced  these  few  words: 
'  Madam,  the  lords  await  you,  and  have  sent  me  to  you.'  '  Yes,'  re- 
plied Mary,  rising  from  her  knees,  '  let  us  go.'  Just  as  she  was  moving 
away,  Bourgoin  handed  to  her  the  ivory  crucifix  which  stood  on  the 
altar ;  she  kissed  it,  and  ordered  it  to  be  carried  before  her.  Not  being 
able  to  support  herself  alone,  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  her  limbs, 
she  walked,  leaning  on  two  of  her  own  servants,  to  the  extremity  of  her 
apartments.  Having  arrived  at  that  point,  they,  with  peculiar  delicacy, 
which  she  felt  and  approved,  desired  not  to  lead  her  themselves  to 
execution,  but  entrusted  her  to  the  suppo'<'  of  two  of  Paulet's  servants, 
and  followed  her  in  tears.  On  reaching  the  staircase,  where  the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  awaited  Mary  Stuart,  and  by  which  she  had 
to  descend  into  the  lower  hall,  at  the  end  of  which  the  scaffold  had  been 
raised,  they  were  refused  the  consolation  of  accompanying  her  further. 
In  spite  of  their  supplications  and  lamentations  they  were  separated  from 
ncr  ;  not  without  difficulty,  for  they  threw  themselves  at  her  feet,  kissed 
her  hands,  clung  to  her  dress,  and  would  not  quit  her.  When  they  had 
succeeded  in  removing  them,  she  resumed  her  coui-se  with  a  mild  and 
noble  air,  the  crucifix  in  one  hand  and  a  prayer-book  in  the  other, 
dressed  in  the  widow's  garb,  which  she  used  to  wear  on  days  of  great 
solemnity.  She  evinced  the  dignity  of  a  queen,  along  with  the  calm 
composure  of  a  Christian.  At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  she  met  her 
maUre-d' hotel,  Andrew  Melvil,  who  had  been  permitted  to  take  leave 
of  her,  and  who,  seeing  her  thus  walking  to  her  execution,  fell  on  his 
knees,  and,  with  his  countenance  bathed  in  tears,  expressed  his  bitter 
affliction.  Mary  embraced  him,  thanked  him  for  his  constant  fidelity, 
and  enjoined  him  to  report  exactly  to  her  son  all  that  he  knew,  and  all 
that  he  was  about  to  witness     '  It  will  be,'  said  Melvil, '  the  most  8or« 
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rowful  message  I  ever  carried,  to  announce  that  the  queen,  my  sovereig 
and  dear  mistress,  is  dead.'  '  Thou  shouldst  rather  rejoice,  good 
Melvil,'  she  replied,  employing  for  the  first  time  this  familiar  mode  of 
address,  '  that  Mary  Stuart  has  arrived  at  the  close  of  her  misfortunes. 
Thou  knowest  that  this  world  is  only  vanity,  and  full  of  troubles  and 
misery.  Bear  these  tidings,  that  I  die  firm  in  my  religion,  a  true  Ca- 
tholic, a  true  Scotchwoman,  a  true  Frenchwoman.  May  God  forgive 
those  who  have  sought  my  death.  The  J  udge  of  the  secret  thoughts  and 
actions  of  men  knows  that  I  have  always  desired  the  union  of  Scot- 
land and  England.  Commend  me  to  my  son,  and  tell  him  that  I  have 
never  done  anything  that  could  prejudice  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  or 
his  quality  as  king,  nor  derogated  in  any  respect  from  our  sovereign  pre- 
rogative.' " 

The  sentence  was  then  read  to  her.  She  made  a  short  speech,  in 
which  she  repeated  the  words  so  frequently  in  her  mouth,  "  I  am  queen 
born,  not  subject  to  the  laws,"  and  declared  that  she  had  never  sought 
the  life  of  her  cousin  Elizabeth.  She  then  began  to  recite  in  Latin  the 
Psalms  of  penitence  and  mercy,  a  pious  exercise  rudely  interrupted  by 
the  Dean  of  Peterborough  and  the  Earl  of  Kent. 

"  Her  prayer  ended,  she  arose.    The  terrible  moment  had  airived, 
and  the  executioner  approached  to  assist  her  in  removing  a  portion  of 
her  dress,  but  she  motioned  him  away,  saying,  with  a  smile,  that  she  had 
never  had  such  valets-de-chambre.     She  then  called  Jean  Kennedy  and 
Elizabeth  Curll,  who  had  remained  all  the  time  on  their  knees  at  the 
foot  of  the  scaffold,  and  she  began  to  undress  herself  with  their  assis- 
tance, remarking  that  she  was  not  accustomed  to  do  so  before  so  many 
people.     The  afflicted  girls  performed  this  last  sad  ofTice  in  tears.    To 
prevent  the  utterance  of  their  grief,  she  placed  her  finger  on  their  lips, 
and  reminded  them  that  she  had  promised  in  their  name  that  they  would 
show  more  firmness.     '  Instead  of  weeping,  rejoice,'  she  said ;  '  I  am 
very  happy  to  leave  this  world,  and  in  so  good  a  cause.'    She  then  laid 
down  her  cloak,  and  took  off  her  veil,  retaining  only  a  petticoat  of  red 
taffety,  flowered  with  velvet.   Then  seating  herself  on  the  chair,  she  gave 
her  blessing  to  her  weeping  servants.   The  executioner  having  asked  hei 
pardon  on  his  knees,  she  told  him  that  she  pardoned  everybody.    She 
embraced  Elizabeth  Curll  and  Jean  Kennedy,  and  gave  them  her  bless- 
ing, making  the  sign  of  the  cross  over  them  :  and  after  Jean  Kennedy 
nad  bandaged  her  eyes,  she  desired  them  to  withdraw,  which  they  did 
weeping.     At  the  same  time  she  knelt  down  with  great  courage,  uni 
still  holding  the  crucifix  in  her  hands,  stretched  out  her  neck  to  tht 
executioner.    She  then  said  aloud,  and  with  the  most  ardent  feeling  of 
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conndciicc,  '  My  God,  I  have  hoped  in  you  ;  I  commit  myself  to  your 
hands.'  She  imagined  that  she  would  have  been  struck  in  the  mode 
usual  in  France,  in  an  upright  posture,  and  with  the  sword.  The  two 
masters  of  the  works  perceiving  her  mistake,  informed  her  of  it,  and 
assisted  her  to  lay  her  head  on  the  block,  which  she  did  without  ceasing 
to  pray.  There  was  a  universal  feeling  of  compassion  at  the  sight  of  this 
lamentable  misfortune,  this  heroic  courage,  this  admirable  sweetness. 
The  executioner  himself  was  moved,  and  aimed  with  an  unsteady  hand: 
the  axe,  instead  of  falling  on  the  neck,  struck  the  back  of  the  head,  and 
wounded  her,  yet  she  made  no  movement,  nor  uttered  a  complaint.  It 
was  only  on  repeating  the  blow  that  the  executioner  struck  off  her  head, 
which  he  held  up,  saying,  '  God  save  Queen  Elizabeth.'  •  Thus,' 
added  Dr.  Fletcher,  'may  all  her  enemies  perish.'"  It  is  added,  that 
when  the  fatal  blow  was  struck,  "  her  face  was,  for  a  moment,  so  much 
altered  that  few  could  remember  her  by  her  dead  face,  and  her  lips 
stirred  up  and  down  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  her  head  was  cut  off." — 
(Ellis's  Letters,  vol.  iii.  p.  117.) 

During  her  imprisonment  here,  Queen  Mary  wrote  on  a  sheet  of 
paper,  in  a  large  rambling  hand,  some  verses  in  French,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  literal  translation  : 

•'  Alas  !  what  am  I,  and  in  what  estate? 

A  wretched  corse,  bereaved  of  its  heart, 
An  empty  shadow,  lost,  unfortunate  ; 

To  die  is  now  in  hfe  my  only  part. 
For,  to  my  greatness,  let  your  envy  rest, 

In  use  no  taste  for  grandeur  now  is  found  ; 
Consum'd  by  grief,  with  heavy  ills  opprcss'd. 

Your  wishes  anil  desires  will  soon  be  crown'd. 
And  you,  my  friend,  who  still  have  held  mc  dear. 

Bethink  you  that  when  health  and  heart  are  fled, 

And  every  hope  of  future  good  is  dead, 
'Tis  time  to  wish  our  sorrows  ended  here  ; 

And  that  this  punishment  on  earth  is  given. 
That  my  pure  soul  may  rise  to  endless  bliss  in  heaven." 

Immediately  before  her  execution.  Queen  Mary  repeated  a  Latin 
prayer,  composed  by  herself,  and  which  has  been  set  to  a  beautiful 
plaintive  air,  by  Dr.  Harington,  of  Bath :  it  may  be  thus  paraphrased : 

"  In  this  last  solemn  and  trcinendous  hour, 
My  Lord,  my  Saviour,  I  invoke  Thy  power! 
In  these  sad  pangs  of  anguish  and  of  death, 
Receive,  O  Lord,  Thy  suppliant's  parting  breath  I 
Before  Thy  hallowed  cross,  she  prostrate  lies, 
O  hear  her  prayers,  commiserate  her  sighs  1 
Extend  Thy  arms  of  mercy  and  of  love. 
And  bear  her  to  Thy  peaceful  realms  abovr.** 


3o6  The  Battk-field  of  Nasehy. 

The  relics  of  the  ill-fated  Queen,  her  prison-houses,  and  memorials  of 
her  captivity,  are  very  numerous.  The  Lauder  family,  of  Grange  and 
Fountain  Hall,  possess  her  Memento  Mori  watch,  they  having  inherited 
it  from  their  ancestors,  the  Setoun  family.  It  was  given  by  Queen 
Mary  to  Mary  Setoun,  of  the  house  of  Wintoun,  one  of  the  four  Marys, 
maids  of  honour  to  the  Scottish  Queen.  This  very  curious  relic  must 
have  been  intended  to  be  placed  on  a  prie-dieu,  or  small  altar  in  a 
private  oiatory  ;  for  it  is  too  heavy  to  have  been  carried  in  any  way 
attached  to  the  pei"Son.  The  watch  is  of  the  form  of  a  skull :  on  the 
forehead  is  the  figure  of  Death,  standing  between  a  palace  and  a  cottage ; 
around  is  this  legend  from  Horace:  "Pallida  mors  aquo  puhat  pede 
patipenim  tahernas  Regumque  turres."  On  the  hind  part  of  the  skull  is 
a  figure  of  Time,  with  another  legend  from  Horace :  "  Tempus  edax 
rentm  tuque  invidiosa  vetustas."  The  upper  part  of  the  skull  bears 
representations  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden  of  Eden,  and  of  the 
Crucifixion,  each  with  Latin  legends ;  and  between  these  scenes  is  open- 
work, to  let  out  the  sound  when  the  watch  strikes  the  hours  upon  a 
small  silver  bell,  which  fills  the  hollow  of  the  skull,  and  receives  the 
works  within  it  when  the  watch  is  shut. 

The  Athol  family  possesses  another  interesting  memorial  of  the  un- 
fortunate Queen  in  the  Royal  Harp,  presented  by  her  to  the  daughter 
of  George  Gardyn,  after  a  magnificent  hunt  and  banquet  given  to  her 
Majesty  by  the  Earl  of  Athol,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Balmoral,  now 
also  honoured  as  the  abode  of  royalty.  This  harp  had  in  front  of  the 
upper  arm  the  Queen's  portrait,  and  the  arms  of  Scotland,  both  in  gold. 
On  the  right  side,  in  the  circular  space,  near  the  upper  end  of  the  tore- 
arm,  was  placed  a  jewel  of  considerable  value ;  and  on  the  opposite  side, 
in  a  similar  circular  space,  was  fixed  another  precious  stone ;  of  all 
which  it  was  despoiled  in  the  Rebellion,  1 745. 


The  Battle-field  of  Naseby. 

The  village  of  Naseby,  in  the  north-western  portion  of  Northampton- 
shire, stands  upon  an  eminence,  supposed  to  be  the  highest  ground  in 
Engliind ;  and  a  field  about  a  mile  northward  is  celebrated  in  history  as 
the  site  of  the  battle  which  determined  the  fate  of  the  Royal  cause,  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1645. 

King  Charles  \.  had,  a  fortniglit  before,  taken  Leicester  by  stonti, 
and  marching  southward  by  Harborough  to  Daventry,  compelled 
Fairfax  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oxford,  in  order  to  oppose  him.     On  the 
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approach  of  the  Parliamentarian  forces,  under  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  t& 
Northampton,  Charles  retreated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Harborough, 
but  finding  his  enemies  close  in  pursuit,  he  determined  to  turn  upon 
them.  The  battle  was  fought  at  Naseby,  and  each  side  mustered  about 
8000  or  9000  men.  The  right  wing  of  each  army,  the  Royalists  under 
Rupert,  and  the  Parliamentarians  under  Cromwell,  was  victorious  ;  but 
while  Rupert  wasted  his  advantage  by  an  inconsiderate  pursuit,  Crom- 
well decided  the  day  by  charging  the  Royalist  centre  in  the  flank  and 
rear.  The  victory  was  decisive :  the  Royalists  had  800  killed  and 
wounded,  the  Parliamentarians  rather  more;  but  they  took  4000 
prisoners  and  all  the  artillery,  besides  other  spoils  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  this  decisive  and  memorable  conflict.  In  the 
autumn  of  1827,  Sir  Richard  Vh\\Y\^%  nualked  over  the  battle-f  eld,  ^nA. 
his  obsei-vations  supplement  the  historical  details,  and  add  considerably 
to  their  interest.  "  The  Parliament  forces,"  says  Sir  Richard,  "  were  in 
possession  of  Naseby,  and  the  Royal  army  advanced  up  the  rising 
ground  to  attack  and  dislodge  them.  The  heat  of  the  battle  was  in 
the  ascent  towards  the  trees.  Cromwell  practised  among  these  hills 
as  Wellington  did  at  Waterloo — he  concealed  his  masses  behind  the 
acclivities ;  and  the  assailants  were  surprised,  and  easily  repulsed  with 
great  loss.  Charles  fled,  and  was  pursued  through  Harborough  even 
to  Leicester,  a  distance  of  twenty-five  miles.  The  women  and  baggage 
of  his  army  were  captured  about  six  miles  from  the  field  ;  and  in  re- 
taliation for  a  similar  slaughter  of  parliament  women  in  Cornwall,  these 
women  (the  officers'  wives,  and  even  some  ladies  of  rank),  were  in  a 
merciless  and  atrocious  manner  put  at  once  to  the  sword.  I  was  shown 
the  place  on  my  way  to  Harborough — and  we  may  hope  that  the  crime 
was  committed  without  the  knowledge  of  superiors  in  the  fury  of  the 
pui"suit,  perhaps  by  men  who  had  lost  their  wives  in  the  Cornish  affair. 
It  was,  however,  a  cowardly  and  cruel  retaliation,  and  disgraceful  to 
the  great  cause  for  which  at  the  time  the  Parliament  forces  were  con- 
tending. 

"  At  Naseby,  they  still  show  the  table  at  which  the  council  of  the 
Parliament  officers  deliberated  before  the  battle ;  and  close  to  which 
rises  the  spring  that  originates  the  Welland.  On  the  same  hill  rises 
also  the  famous  Avon,  the  Ncn,  and  the  Swift,  all  following  in  difTerent 
directions,  and  thereby  proving  that  Naseby  is  the  highest  land  in  several 
adjoining  counties.  I  distinguished  from  it  Mount  Sorrel  at  thirty 
miles  distance,  and  all  the  high  lands  within  forty  or  fifty  miles.  I 
collected  but  one  bullet  on  the  field ;  but  I  was  told  that  tourists  and 
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antiquaries  have  made  every  relic  scarce.  The  lordship  had  recently 
been  divided  and  inclosed,  so  that  in  the  next  generation  hedges  and 
trees  will  disguise  the  site  of  the  lately  open  field  where  the  battle  was 
fought.  An  elegant  pillar  has  been  erected  on  the  field  with  the  follow- 
ing appropriate  inscription : — 

"To  COMMEMORATE  THE  GREAT  AND  DECISIVE  BATTLE  FOUGHT  ON  THIS 
FIELD,  ON  THE  14  JUNE,  1645,  BETWEEN  THE  ROYALIST  ARMY,  COMMANDED 
nv  HIS  MAJESTY  KiNG  CHARLES  I.,  AND  THE  PARLIAMENT  FORCE,  HEADED 
BY  THE  GENI'.RALS  FAIRFAX  AND  CROMWELL  ;  WHICH  TERMINATED 
FATALLY  FOR  THE  ROYAL  CAUSE,  AND  LED  TO  THE  SUBVERSION  OF  THE 
THRONE,  THE  ALTAR,  AND  THE  CONSTITUTION,  AND  FOR  YEARS  PLUNGED 
THIS  NATION  INTO  THE  HORRORS  OF  ANARCHY  AND  CIVIL  WAR — LEAVING 
A  USEFUL  LESSON  TO  BRITISH  KINGS,  NEVER  TO  EXCEED  THE  BOUNDS  OV 
THEIR  JUST  PREROGATIVE— AND  TO  BRITISH  SUBJECTS,  NEVER  TO  SWERVE 
FROM  THE  ALLEGIANCE  DUE  TO  THEIR  LEGITIMATE  MONARCH." 

After  King  Charles  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots,  at  Newark, 
and  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners, 
he  was  brought  to  Holmby,  about  six  miles  north-west  of  Northamp- 
ton, as  described  in  the  next  page. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  bones  of  those  who  fell  at  Nascby  weie 
collected  some  years  after  the  battle,  and  transferred  to  the  church  of 
Rothwell,  probably  soon  after  the  Revolution.  The  flower  of  England 
fell  at  Naseby ;  and  it  is  thought  that  the  bones  were  gathered  from  the 
trenches  in  which  the  bodies  were  probably  laid,  and  carried  to  tlie 
crypt,  where  they  were  piled  in  regular  order,  layers  of  skulls  alternating 
with  layers  of  bones.  Al!  are  the  bones  of  male  .idults,  and  belong  to 
one  generation,  and  there  are  said  to  have  been  originally  30,000  skulls. 
In  addition  to  Naseby,  Bosworth  field,  in  the  adjoining  county,  might 
have  contributed  its  thousands.  The  suggestion  has  its  probabilities, 
but  the  identity  is  involved  in  much  doubt. 
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Of  Holdenby,  or  Holmby  House,  on  a  rising  ground  about  six  miles 
north-west  of  Northampton,  there  exist  but  the  gates  and  some  out- 
buildings. Still  the  site  will  ever  be  memorable  as  almost  the  closing 
scene  in  the  unkingship  of  the  ill-fetcd  Charles  I.  The  mansion  was 
built  by  Sir  Christopher  Hatton,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
with  much  magnificence,  in  contrast  with  which  the  eventful  scene  we 
are  about  to  describe  presents  a  saddening  effect. 

After  the  King  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  Scots  at  Newark, 
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through  the  arrangement  made  by  the  Scottish  Army  with  the  English 
**arliament,  he  was  conducted  to  Holmby  House,  where  he  assumed, 
though  always  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Parliament,  something  of  the  sovereign  state.  He  gave  receptions  to 
the  country  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  accepted  the  homage 
rendered  him  by  the  common  people ;  but  his  chief  time  appears  to 
have  been  divided  betwetti  the  bowling-green  of  Althorpe,  the  corre- 
spondence or  conversation  with  his  adherents,  and  his  favourite  chess- 
board. It  was  not  long,  however,  that  he  was  permitted  to  enjoy  this 
caiir..  Ere  a  few  months  had  passed,  his  confidential  friends  were 
dismissed,  and  his  chaplains  denied  admittance.  The  struggle  pending 
between  the  Army  and  the  Parliament  to  decide  whose  captive  he  was 
to  be,  soon  approached  a  crisis.  The  Army,  conscious  of  its  increasing 
power,  determined  to  assert  its  authority.  By  means  of  a  petition 
conveyed  to  the  King,  in  which  the  army-leaders  hinted  at  restoring 
him  "  to  his  honour,  crown,  and  dignity,"  they  had  contrived  to  inspire 
Iiis  Majesty  with  some  confidence  in  their  intentions,  and  he  fell  with 
facility  into  the  plot  they  had  arranged  for  getting  him  into  their 
hands. 

It  happened  then,  one  afternoon,  when  the  King  was  playing  bowls 
on  the  green  at  Althorpe,  that  the  attention  of  the  Commissioners  who 
accompanied  him  was  directed  to  a  strange  soldier  in  the  uniform  of 
Fairfax's  regiment,  who  mingled  in  the  throng  of  spectators  and  evinced 
no  little  curiosity  as  to  what  was  passing.  At  length.  Colonel  Greaves, 
who  commanded  the  slender  garrison  of  Holmby,  accosted  the  man, 
and  inquired  what  was  going  on  in  the  Army  ?  and,  to  encourage  him, 
bade  him  not  be  afraid.  The  soldier  confidently  answered  that  he  was 
'<  not  afiaid  of  him  or  of  any  man  in  the  kingdom,"  and  then  proceeded 
in  a  tone  of  authority  to  inveigh  against  the  Parliament.  There  had 
run  a  rumour  that  a  large  body  of  cavalry  was  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  the  Colonel  asked  the  stranger  whether  he  had  heard  of  them. 
•'  I  have  done  more  than  hear  of  them,"  said  the  man,  "  for  I  saw  them 
yesterday  within  thirty  miles  of  Holmby."  At  this  a  whisper  circu- 
lated ;  the  mysterious  visitor  was  regarded  with  apprehension  ;  the 
King  left  his  recreation  ;  the  guards  at  Holmby  House  were  doubled; 
and  the  Earlof  Dumfermling,  who  was  present,  started  off  to  London  to 
apprise  the  Parliament  that  his  Majesty  was  carried  away  against  his  will. 

A  few  hours  later  a  squadron  of  fifty  hoi-se,  led  by  the  suspicious 
stranger  just  spoken  of,  drew  up  before  the  house.  Upon  being  asked 
who  commanded  them,  they  answered  "  All  command  !"  Their  leader, 
who  proved  to  be  one   loyce,  a  cornet,  requeslcJ  to  speak  with  the 
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Commissioners,  to  whom  he  pretended  that,  hearing  there  was  an 
intention  to  steal  the  King  away,  the  Army  had  sent  this  body  ot 
cavalry  to  protect  him.  He  was  permitted  to  place  his  guards,  and 
the  Commissioners  promised  that  he  should  shortly  receive  their  com- 
mands. 

Late  at  night  Joyce  and  the  cavalry  again  appeared.  This  time  the 
Cornet  demanded  to  speak  with  the  King.  The  Commissioners  appear 
to  have  held  him  for  some  time  in  parley,  as  he  afterwards  complained 
that  they  kept  him  in  discourse  till  the  King  was  asleep.  All  this  while 
the  soldiers  vrithin  were  fraternizing  with  the  new-comers,  and  instead  ot 
opposing  them,  flung  open  the  gates  for  their  admittance.  Joyce  then 
set  sentinels  at  the  chamber-doors  of  the  Commissionei-s,  and  made  his 
way  with  two  or  three  more  to  the  King's  sleeping-room,  knocked  at 
the  door,  and  demanded  admittance.  The  grooms  of  the  chamber 
inquired  if  the  Commissioners  approved  of  this  intrusion.  Joyce  rudely 
answered,  "  No,"  and  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  ordered  a  guard  to  be 
stationed  at  their  bedroom  doors,  and  that  his  instructions  were  from 
those  who  feared  them  not.  The  noise  of  this  conversation  awoke  the 
King,  who  rose  out  of  his  bed  and  caused  the  door  to  be  opened ; 
whereupon  Joyce  and  two  or  three  of  his  companions  came  into  the 
chamber  with  their  hats  off  and  pistols  in  their  hands.  The  Cornet 
commenced  his  business  by  an  apology  for  disturbing  his  Majesty's 
sleep,  but  said  he  had  imperative  commands  to  remove  him  to  the  Anriy 
without  delay.  The  King  demanded  that  the  Commissioners  should  be 
sent  for.  The  soldier  told  him  that  the  Commissioners  had  nothing 
now  to  do  but  to  return  back  to  the  PiU'liamcnt.  The  King  then  asked 
for  a  sight  of  the  instructions  the  Comet  held  for  securing  his  person. 
Joyce  said  his  commission  cnme  from  "  the  soldiery  of  the  AiTny." 
The  King  objected,  "that  is  no  lawful  authority,"  and  added,  "  I  pray, 
Mr.  Joyce,  deal  ingenuously  with  me,  and  tell  me  whence  are  your 
instructions."  The  Comet,  turning  round  and  pointing  to  his  trooper^ 
who  were  drawn  up  in  the  courtyard,  said,  "  There,  Sir,  there  are  my 
instructions."  Upon  which  the  King  observed,  with  a  smile,  "  Well,  I 
must  confess  they  are  written  in  very  fair  characters,  legible  enough 
without  spelling.  But  what  if  I  refuse  to  go  along  with  you  ?  I  trust 
you  would  not  compel  your  King.  You  must  satisfy  me  that  I  shall  be 
treated  with  honour  and  respect,  and  that  I  shall  not  be  forced  in  any- 
thing against  my  conscience  and  dignity,  though  I  hope  that  my 
resolution  is  so  constant  that  no  force  can  cause  me  to  do  a  base  thing.'* 
The  Cornet  again  pressed  his  Majesty  to  accompany  him,  declaring 
that  no  prejudice  was  intended,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  good. 
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The  officers  of  Holmby  and  the  Commissioners  now  protested  loudly 
against  the  removal  of  the  King,  and  called  upon  the  troopers  to  main- 
tain the  authority  of  Parliament,  putting  it  to  them  whether  they  agreed 
with  what  Cornet  Joyce  had  said  and  done.  They  replied  with  one 
voice,  "All!  AH!"  Hearing  this,  Major-General  Brown,  who  was  in 
command  of  the  garrison  at  Holmby  with  Colonel  Greaves,  remarked 
that  he  did  not  think  there  were  two  of  the  company  who  knew  what 
had  passed.  "  Let  all,"  he  continued,  "  who  are  willing  the  King 
should  stay  with  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament  now  speak."  The 
whole  band  exclaimed  "  None  !  none  !"  Then  said  the  Major-General, 
"  I  have  done !"  and  the  men  replied,  "  We  know  well  enough  what 
we  do." 

The  King,  after  breakfast,  got  into  his  coach,  and,  attended  by  a 
few  servants,  was  conducted  by  Cornet  Joyce  to  Hinchinbrook,  near 
Huntingdon,  the  house  of  Colonel  Edward  Montague,  where  he  was 
entertained  with  great  respect  and  satisfaction.  Immediately  upon  this 
astounding  abduction  of  the  sovereign  being  known,  Fairfax  despatched 
Colonel  Whalley  with  two  regiments  of  horse  to  escort  his  Majesty 
back  to  Holmby ;  but  the  King,  who  evidently  was  not  without  hopes 
of  better  treatment  from  the  Army  than  he  had  of  late  experienced  from 
the  Commissioners,  positively  refused  to  go  back.  Whalley  assured 
him  that  he  had  an  express  command  to  sec  all  things  well  settled  again 
about  his  Majesty,  which  could  not  be  cflccted  but  by  his  returning  to 
Holmby.  The  King  was  obdurate,  and  the  Colonel  desisted  from 
pressing  further.  On  the  following  day  Cromwell,  Fairfax,  Ireton,  and 
other  officers  had  an  interview  with  him  in  the  garden  of  Sir  John  Cutts, 
at  Childerly.  His  Majesty  put  the  question  to  Cromwell  and  Fairfax 
whether  it  was  by  their  conjoint  or  single  authority  that  he  was  brought 
from  Holmby,  and  they  both  disowning  it,  he  remarked — "  Unless  you 
hang  up  Joyce,  I  will  not  believe  what  you  say."  It  was  soon  apparent 
that  Cornet  Joyce  was  safe  from  a  court  martial.  He  offered,  indeed, 
to  appeal  to  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  Army,  adding,  "  And,  if  three 
or  even  four  parts  of  the  Army  do  not  approve  of  my  proceedings,  I 
will  be  content  to  be  hanged  at  the  head  of  my  regiment."  "  Ay,"  ob- 
seiTcd  the  King,  "  you  must  have  had  the  countenance  of  some  persons 
in  authority,  for  you  would  never  of  yourself  have  ventured  on  such  a 
treason." 

And  thus  ended  the  seizure  of  the  King  at  Holmby,  an  act  which 
was  a  mystery  to  his  contemporaries,  but  which  in  all  pwbability  was 
the  bold  invention  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton,  that  the  Army  might  become 
masters  of  the  Sovereign  j  and  which  they  had  cleverly  paved  the  way 
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for  by  leading  the  King  to  believe  the  Army  leaders  were  willing  to 
unite  with  him  against  the  Presbyterian  party.  Comet  Joyce  got  the 
whole  credit  of  the  daring  enterprise,  Cromwell  denying  it  was  with 
his  concurrence,  and  using  such  caution  that  the  King's  friends  ascribed 
to  him  the  sending  of  the  two  regiments  of  cavalry  under  Whalley  for 
the  immediate  protection  of  the  Monarch's  person,  and  to  lead  him  back 
to  Holmby. 

These  very  interesting  details  of  the  circumstances,  evidently  drawn 
from  the  conflicting  statements  of  Clarendon,  Herbert,  "  The  True 
and  Impartial  Narrative,"  Holmes,  Whitelock,  and  the  Parliamentary 
History,  are  appended  to  a  clever  picture  of  the  ser/,ufe  at  Holmby, 
painted  by  John  Gilbert,  and  engraved  in  the  Illustrated  London  Ne=ws, 
June  15,  1 861.  The  scene  is  the  royal  bedchamber:  the  King  having 
raised  himself  up  in  the  bed,  is  holding  the  colloquy  with  Joyce. 


Catesby  Hall  and  the  Gunpowder  Plot. 

At  Ashby  St.  Leger,  near  Daventry,  remains  to  this  day  the  gate- 
house of  the  ancient  manor  of  the  Catcsby  family,  of  whom  Robert 
Catesby  was  the  contriver  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  is  stated  to  have 
inveigled,  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  several  of  the  other  twelve  con- 
spirators. They  are  believed  to  have  met  in  the  room  over  the  gateway, 
and  the  apartment  is  by  the  villagers  of  the  neighbourhood  called  the 
"  Plot  Room."  Of  the  thirteen  conspirators  five  only  were  engaged  in 
the  plot  at  its  commencement ;  four  (probably  six)  had  at  one  time 
been  Protestants ;  some  took  no  active  part,  but  furnished  part  of  the 
money ;  and  three  Jesuits,  who  were  privy  to  the  design,  counselled 
and  encouraged  the  conspirators.  Catcsby  was  shot  with  Thomas  Percy, 
by  the  sheriffs'  officers,  in  attempting  to  escape  at  Holbeach,  shoi'tly 
after  the  discovery  of  the  treason. 

Guido  or  Guy  Fawkes  was  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  the  Spanishsservice; 
he  was  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  and  a  schoolfellow  of  Bishop  Morton  at 
York.  In  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  are  preserved  the  rusty 
and  shattered  remains  of  the  lantern  which  Fawkes  carried  when  he 
was  seized.  It  is  of  iron,  and  a  dark  lantern ;  the  movement  for  inclos- 
ing the  light  being  precisely  the  same  as  in  those  in  use  at  the  present 
flay:  the  top,  squeezed  up  and  broken,  is  preserved  with  it,  as  is 
also  the  socket  for  the  candle.  The  horn  or  glass  which  once  filled  the 
door  is  quite  gone.  On  a  brass  plate  affixed  to  one  side  of  the  lantern, 
the  following  Latin  inscription  is  engraved  in  script  hand ; — 
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"  Lateina  ilia  ipsa  quae  usus  est  et  cum  qua  deprehensus  Guido  Faux 
in  Crypta  subterranea  ubi  domo  Parliamenti  difflanda  operam  debet. 
Ex  dono  Rob.  Heywood,  nuper  Academiae  procuratoris,  Apr.  4",  1641." 
And  the  following  is  written  on  a  piece  of  paper,  and  deposited  in  the 
glass  case  with  the  lantern,  along  with  two  or  three  prints  and  papers 
relating  to  the  Powder  Plot : 

"  The  very  lantern  that  was  taken  from  Guy  Fawkes  when  he  was 
about  to  blow  up  the  Parliament  House.  It  was  given  to  the  Univer- 
sity in  1 64 1,  according  to  the  inscription  on  it,  by  Robert  Heywood, 
Proctor  of  the  University  " 

It  is  constantly  asserted  by  Roman  Catholic  writers  that  the  priests 
»nd  others  who  were  executed  in  the  reigns  of  James  I .  and  Elizabeth 
were  martyrs  to  the  faith ;  and  the  inference  they  would  draw  is,  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  as  open  to  the  charge  of  persecution  as  the 
Church  of  Rome.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Elizabeth's  advisers  did 
not  consider  that  they  were  putting  men  to  death  for  religion ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  martyrs  under  Queen  Mary  were  committed  to  the 
flames  as  heretics,  not  as  traitore  or  offenders  against  the  laws  of  the 
land.  They  were  put  to  death  according  to  the  mode  prescribed  in 
cases  of  heresy ;  whereas  the  Papists  were  both  tried  and  executed  for 
treason,  which  is  an  offence  against  the  State.  The  only  way  in  which 
it  can  be  said  that  such  persons  suffered  for  religion  is  this,  viz.  that 
their  religion  led  them  into  treason.  From  the  year  1570  to  i6oO^ 
Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Protestant  religion  were  constantly  exposed  to 
the  machinations  of  the  active  partisans  of  the  Roman  See,  who  were 
encouraged  by  the  Pope  himself.  Every  Pontiff  pursued  the  same 
course.  There  was  a  settled  purpose  at  Rome,  and  indeed  throughout 
the  whole  Romish  confederacy,  to  dethrone  Elizabeth  and  overturn  the 
Anglican  Church.  Nor  is  it  a  libel  on  the  Church  of  Rome  to  say, 
that  in  all  these  proceedings  she  acted  on  recognised  principles — prin- 
ciples which  had  received  the  solemn  sanction  of  her  councils.  To  root 
out  heresy  by  any  means  within  their  reach  was  deemed,  or,  at  all  events, 
was  asserted  to  be,  a  sacred  duty  incumbent  on  all  the  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  The  doctrine  may  be  denied  in  the  present  day, 
when  circumstances,  we  hope,  do  not  admit  of  its  being  carried  into 
practice;  but,  unquestionably,  it  was  not  mercly  believed  as  an  article 
of  faith  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  for  attempts  were  constantly  made  to 
enforce  the  infamous  bull  of  excommunication  of  Pius  V.,  from  which 
Ihe  treasons  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  naturally  flowed. 
James  I.  succeeded  to  the  throne  at  a  period  when  the  eyes  of  Romanists 
were  fastened  on  England  as  their  prey.     A  consp'racy  was  in  agitation 
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before  the  death  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  confessions  and  examinations  of 
the  gunpowder  conspirators  show  that  a  plot  was  partly  contrived  before 
James's  accession. 

Catesby  Hall  is  otherwise  noted  than  for  its  association  with  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  The  house  formerly  belonged  to  Sir  Richard  Catesby, 
one  of  the  three  favourites  who  ruled  the  kingdom  under  Richard  III., 
the  others  being  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe  and  Viscount  Lovell,  on  whom 
the  following  humorous  distich  was  made : — 

"  The  Rat,  the  Cat,  and  Lovell  our  Dog, 
Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog;" 

alluding  to  the  King's  adoption  of  a  boar  as  one  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Royal  arms.  After  the  Battle  of  Bosworth,  this  Sir  William  Catesby 
was  ^beheaded  at  Leicester,  and  his  lands  escheated ;  but  Henry  VII. 
(1496)  restored  them  to  Catesby's  son  George,  from  whom  they  de- 
scended, in  course  of  time,  to  Sir  William  Catesby,  who  was  convicted, 
during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  (1581),  of  harbouring  Jesuits  here,  and 
celebrating  mass.  His  son  and  successor  was  the  above  conspirator, 
Robert  Catesby,  who  had  severely  suffered  in  the  last  reign  for  recusancy, 
and  in  revenge  had  been  long  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
an  invasion  of  England  by  the  Spaniards.  Several  of  the  conspirators 
were  recent  converts  to  Romanism.  Such  was  Catesby ;  he  had  been 
engaged  in  Essex's  insurrection,  as  had  some  of  the  others.  Fawkes  had 
but  recently  returned  from  abroad,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  a  mere 
soldier  of  fortune,  the  hired  servant  of  the  rest,  who  were  all  gentlemen 
of  property. 

This  plot  is  usually  spoken  of  as  unprecedented  in  its  nature,  but 
such  is  not  the  case:  Swedish  history  furnishes  two  instances  of  gun- 
powder plots,  real  or  pretended.  Christian  II.  made  such  a  plot  the 
pretext  for  his  barbarous  executions  at  Stockholm  in  1520 ;  and  in 
1533  the  regency  of  Lubeck  engaged  some  Germans  to  blow  up 
Gustavus  Vasa,  while  holding  the  diet,  but  the  plan  was  discovered  on 
the  very  eve  of  its  execution." — Amah  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
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Grafton  Manor. — The  Widvilles  or  Woodvilles. — 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edward  IV. 

Grafton  Manor,  in  Northamptonshire,  about  five  miles  south-east 
of  Towcester,  near  the  river  Tove  and  close  to  the  border  of 
Buckinghamshire,  is  one  of  the  most  historically  famous  of  the 
ancient  halls  of  England.  It  was  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  de  Wid- 
ville  or  Woodville,  father  of  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Edward  IV., 
and  ancestress  of  the  present  Royal  Family  of  England;  and  grand- 
father, through  this  royal  lady,  of  that  Elizabeth  who  became  the 
wife  of  Henry  VII.  The  lordship  subsequently  created  in  honour 
of  the  king,  and  therefore  usually  called  Grafton  Regis,  is  named 
Grastone  in  Domesday  book.  The  name  is  derived  from  Grestein 
Abbey,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seine,  in  Normandy, 
and  founded  in  1040  by  Harlewin  de  Contevillc,  father  of  Robert, 
Earl  of  Moreton  and  step-fiither  of  William  the  Conqueror.  William, 
Earl  of  Moreton,  grandson  of  the  preceding,  conferred  upon  the 
Abbey  of  Grestein  those  possessions  which  through  the  bounty  of 
the  Conqueror  he  had  inherited  in  Northamptonshire.  In  the 
hydarium  of  Henry  II.  Grestein  was  certified  to  hold  in  Grafton, 
which  is  returned  under  Towcester  hundred,  four  hides  of  land  ; 
and  in  the  book  of  Knights'  Fees,  24  Edward  I.,  the  Abbot  of 
Grestein  was  returned  to  hold  the  town  of  Grafton  of  the  Earl  of 
Moreton,  and  in  the  ninth  year  of  Edward  II.  (1315)  he  is  certified 
as  Lord  of  Grafton. 

In  the  28th  of  Edward  III.  (1354)  Sir  Michael  de  la  Pole  ob- 
tained a  right  of  free  warren  in  Gresthorp  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
in  Grafton,  in  Northamptonshire.  Thomas  de  la  Pole  dying  without 
issue  in  1430,  the  Manor  of  Grafton  passed  to  William  de  la  Pole, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  whom  it  was  alienated  to  Thomas 
Widville,  Esq.,  who  was  in  possession  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  the 
reign  of  Henry. 

Although  lords  of  the  manor  only  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  the 
family  of  Widville  may  be  traced  back  to  the  twelfth  century.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.,  William  de  Widville  held  lands  in  Grafton  and 
left  them  to  a  line  of  successors.  And  the  family  continued  gradually 
to  rise  in  the  scale  of  local  importance.  John  de  Wydeville  was 
returned  from  the  county  of  Northamptonshire  as  holding  land^ 
and  summoned  to  perform  military  service  in  person,  with  horse  and 
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arms,  in  parts  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  Edward  I. 
His  grandson  Richard,  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the 
county,  filled  the  office  of  high  sheriff  of  the  county  no  less  than 
eight  times  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  and  was  one  of  its  repre- 
sentatives in  seven  parliaments.  The  same  county  honours  were 
almost  as  frequently  conferred  on  his  son,  John  Widvill,  and  grand- 
son, Thomas  Widville,  who  became  lord  of  Grafton,  where  his 
ancestors  had  been  seated  as  tenants  nearly  three  centuries.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Richard,  and  he,  in  turn,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Richard. 

This  Richard  de  Widevill  (for  the  name  is  spelled  in  almost 
every  conceivable  fashion)  was  retained  in  the  seventh  year  of 
Henry  VI.  to  serve  the  king,  in  his  wars  of  France  and  Normandy, 
with  one  hundred  men-at-arms  and  three  hundred  archers.  He 
was  appointed  Governor  of  the  Tower,  and  knighted  at  Leicester, 
and  he  figures  in  the  first  part  of  Shakspeare's  Henry  VI.  as 
'*  Woodville,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower."  He  afterwards  went  again 
to  France,  and  fought  gallantly  under  Talbot  and  Bedford.  John, 
Duke  of  Bedfordshire,  uncle  of  the  king,  died,  and  Wideville  pro- 
posed for  his  widow,  Jacqueline  of  Luxemburg,  daughter  of  Pierre, 
Count  dc  St.  Pol  and  Brienne,  and  wedded  her  with  so  much 
promptitude  that  he  could  not  wait  for  the  necessary  permission  of 
his  sovereign.  For  this  precipitation  he  was  mulcted  in  the  fine 
of  loco/.  ;  but  he  received  the  livery  of  his  lady's  castles,  manors, 
and  lands,  and  was  soon  restored  to  the  favour  of  his  king.  In 
14-1.8  Henry  VI.  created  him  Baron  Rivers  "  for  his  valour,  integrity, 
and  great  services."  He  was  further  rewarded  by  territorial  grants 
from  the  crown,  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter  and  made 
Seneschal  of  Aquitaine.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  his  politics 
underwent  a  sudden  change.  When  his  daughter  Elizabeth  was 
married  to  King  Edward  IV.,  in  1464 — of  which  more  presently — 
the  carl  abjured  his  Lancastrian  predilections,  became  a  zealous 
Yorkist,  and  soon  achieved  the  highest  honours  and  the  most  re- 
munerative offices  which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  House  of  York, 
as  represented  by  his  son-in-law  Edward  IV.,  to  confer.  In  1466  he 
was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer  and  created  Earl  Rivers. 
In  the  following  year  he  was  constituted  Constable  of  England  for  life, 
with  reversion  to  his  son  Anthony,  Lord  Scales,  and  was  also  made 
Treasurer  of  England.  In  1469,  the  northern  insun^cti on,  under 
Nevillo  and  Conyers,  broke  out,  which  led  to  the  battle  of  Edgcote. 
No  sooner  had  victory  been  declared  for  the  Lancastrians,  than  a 
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party  was  despntdicd  to  secure  Earl  Rivers.  Whether  he  was 
taken  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  or  suddenly  seized  at  Grafton,  is  un- 
certain ;  but  it  is  ascertained  that  both  he  and  his  son,  Sir  Jolm 
Widevill,  were  brought  to  Northampton  and  there  beheaded  with- 
out trial,  by  order  of  Sir  John  Conyers. 

Richard,  Lord  Rivers,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Anthony  Wid- 
ville,  Lord  Scales  and  second  Earl  Rivers,  who  in  the  beginning  of 
the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  marched  into  the  north  with  the  king,  against 
the  Lancastrians,  and  was  one  of  the  commanders  at  the  siege  of  Aln- 
wick Castle.  He  derived  his  title,  Lord  Scales  of  Newselles,  in  right 
of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Thomas  Lord  Scales. 

The  history  of  this  Lord  Scales  is  one  of  romantic  interest.  A 
short  time  before  the  coronation  of  his  sister,  as  Queen  of  Edward 
IV.,  while  returning  from  high  mass  in  the  chapel  of  the  Palace  of 
Richmond,  he  was  surrounded  by  the  ladies  of  the  court,  "  who 
placed  a  gold  collar  above  his  right  knee,  with  a  flower  of  souvenance, 
composed  of  jewels,  which  he  understood  to  be  intended  as  the 
prize  of  some  chivalrous  exploit.  In  consequence,  he  challenged 
the  Count  de  la  Roche,  commonly  called  the  Bastard  of  Burgundy." 
But  this  encounter,  as  well  as  the  previous  career  of  Sir  Anthony, 
are  so  well  told  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his  "  Royal  and  Noble 
Authors,"  that  we  are  constrained  to  take  advantage  of  his  account: — 

"  There  flourished,"  says  Walpole,  "  ?.t  the  same  time  as  the  Earl 
of  Worcester,  a  noble  gentleman,  by  no  means  inferior  to  him  in 
learning  and  politeness  ;  in  birth  his  equal ;  by  alliance  his 
superior  ;  greater  in  feats  of  arms,  and  in  pilgri^nages  more  abun- 
dant. This  was  Anthony  Widevill,  Earl  Rivers,  Lord  Scales,  and 
Newsells,  Lord  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  Defenseur  and  Directeur  of 
the  Causes  Apostolique  for  our  Holy  Father,  the  Pope,  in  thi? 
realm  of  England,  and  uncle  and  governor  to  my  lord,  Prince  of 
Wales. 

"  He  was  son  of  Sir  Richard  Widville,  by  Jacqueline  of  Luxem- 
burg .  .  .  and  brother  of  the  fair  Lady  Gray,  who  captivated 
that  monarch  of  f>lcasuro,  Edward  IV.  .  .  ,  The  credit  of  his 
sister,  the  countenance  and  example  of  his  prince,  the  boistcr- 
ousness  of  the  times,  nothing  softened,  nothing  roughened  the 
mind  of  this  amiable  lord,  who  was  as  gallant  as  his  luxurious 
brother-in-law,  without  his  weaknesses  ;  as  brave  as  the  heroes  o*" 
cither  Rose,  without  their  savageness  ;  studious  in  the  intervals  of 
business  ...  In  short.  Lord  Anthony  was  as  Sir  Thomas  More 
says,  '  Vir^  hand  facile  discernas,  maimvc  ant  consilio  promptior! 
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...  He  attended  the  king  into  Holland  on  the  change  of  the 
scene,  returned  with  him  and  had  a  great  share  in  his  victories, 
and  was  constituted  Governor  of  Calais  and  Captain-General  of  all 
the  king's  forces,  sea  and  land,  ...  On  Prince  Edward  being 
created  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  appointed  his  governor,  and  had 
a  grant  of  the  office  of  Chief  Butler  of  England  ;  and  was  even 
on  the  point  of  attaining  the  high  honour  of  espousing  the 
Scottish  princess,  sister  of  King  James  the  Third.    .     .    . 

"  A  remarkable  event  of  this  earl's  life  was  a  personal  victory  he 
gained  in  a  tournament,  over  Anthony  Count  de  la  Roche,  called 
the  Bastard  of  Burgundy,  natural  son  of  Duke  Philip  the  Good. 
This  illustrious  encounter  was  performed  in  a  solemn  and  most 
magnificent  tilt,  held  for  that  purpose  at  Smithfield.  Our  earl 
was  the  challenger  .  .  .  At  these  jousts  the  Earl  of  Worcester 
presided  as  Lord  High  Constable,  and  attested  the  queen's  giving 
the  Flower  of  Souvenance  to  the  Lord  Scales,  as  a  charge  to 
undertake  the  enterprise,  and  his  delivery  of  it,  that  he  might  carry 
it  over  to  be  touched  by  the  Bastard,  in  token  of  his  accepting  the 
challenge.  ...  On  the  Wednesday  after  the  feast  of  the  Re- 
surrection, the  Bastard,  attended  by  400  knights,  squires,  and 
heralds,  landed  at  Gravcsend,  and  at  Blackwall  he  was  met  by 
the  Lord  High  Constable,  with  seven  barges  and  a  galley  full  of 
attendants,  richly  covered  with  cloth  of  gold  and  arras.  The  king 
proceeded  to  London  ;  in  Fleet  Street  the  champions  solemnly 
met  in  his  presence  ;  and  the  palaces  of  the  Bishops  of  Salisbury 
and  Ely  were  appointed  to  lodge  these  brave  sons  of  Holy  Church, 
as  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  was  for  holding  a  chapter  for  the  solution 
of  certain  doubts  upon  the  articles  of  combat.  The  timber  and 
workmanship  of  the  lists  cost  above  200  marks.  The  pavilions, 
trappings,  &c.,  were  sumptuous  in  proportion.  Yet,  however 
weighty  the  expense,  the  queen  could  not  but  think  it  well 
bestowed,  when  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  her  brother 
victorious  in  so  sturdy  an  encounter  ;  the  spike  in  the  front  of  the 
Lord  Scalcs's  horse,  having  run  into  the  nostril  of  the  Bastard's 
horse,  so  that  he  reared  on  end  and  threw  his  rider  to  the  ground. 
The  generous  conqueror  disdained  the  advantage,  and  would  have 
renewed  the  combat,  but  the  Bastard  refused  to  fight  any  more  on 
horseback.  The  next  day  they  fought  on  foot,  when  Widville 
again  prevailing,  and  the  sport  waxing  warm,  the  king  gave  the 
signal  to  part  them." 

On  the  9th  April,  1483,  King  Edward  IV.  died,  and  this  melan- 
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cTioly  event  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  fatal  calamities  that  befel  the 
Widvilles.  When  the  death  occurred  the  young  Prince  of  Wales 
was  at  Ludlow  Castle,  in  Shropshire  ;  and  the  queen-mother  being 
anxious  for  his  immediate  coronation,  directed  her  brother.  Earl 
Rivers,  to  repair  to  him  without  loss  of  time,  to  escort  him  to 
London.  On  the  30th  April,  Earl  Rivers,  in  the  execution  of  this 
command,  arrived  with  his  royal  charge,  the  young  prince,  at 
Northampton,  where  he  was  met  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  (after- 
wards Richard  111.),  whom  the  late  king,  unsuspicious  of  his  hypo- 
critical and  ambitious  designs,  had  recommended  to  the  regency. 
Before  taking  up  his  quarters  in  Northampton,  Rivers  sent  the 
young  king  forward,  under  the  charge  of  his  half-brother,  Lord 
Richard  Grey,  to  Stony  Stratford,  for  the  night,  intending  to  be 
with  them  in  the  morning  before  they  started.  The  following  inci- 
dent is  narrated  with  such  admirable  spirit  by  Miss  Strickland, 
that  pleasing  and  laborious  historical  writer,  that  we  need  not 
apologise  for  incorporating  it  in  our  sketch  : — 

"Lord  Rivers  entered  Northampton,  and  found  it  swarming  with 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester's  northern  cavalry,  besides  nine  hundred 
retainers  of  Buckingham,  each  wearing  the  well-known  badge  of 
the  Stafford  Knot.  There  were  three  inns  in  Northampton  market- 
place. Joining  each  other,  Gloucester  and  Buckingham  had  just 
taken  up  their  quarters  at  two — the  inns  situated  at  each  extremity 
— leaving  the  middle  one  vacant,  like  an  empty  trap,  set  for  the 
nonce,  in  which  Rivers  secured  his  lodging  for  that  night.  Imme- 
diately afterwards  his  brother-in-law,  Buckingham,  visited  him  in 
his  quarters,  entering  with  open  arms,  and  exclaiming, '  Well  met, 
good  brother  Scales  !'    And,  moreover,  he  wept ! 

"  The  fraternal  embracings  between  Rivers  and  the  husband  of 
his  sister  Katherine  were  scarcely  over,  when  Gloucester  entered 
from  the  other  inn.  His  greeting  was  as  hearty  :  *  Welcome,  good 
cousin,  out  of  Wales  !'  and  then  followed  some  moralising  congra- 
tulations, in  Gloucester's  peculiar  style,  on  the  happiness  he  felt  at 
the  peace  and  goodwill  which  pervaded  the  times  and  people  in 
general.  Rivers  was  utterly  deceived  by  the  apparent  frankness 
and  condescension  of  these  great  princes  of  the  blood,  whom  he 
expected  to  find  rudely  repulsive. 

"  Gloucester  invited  Rivers  to  supper  at  his  quarters.  After  the 
revel  the  cups  passed  quickly  and  merrily,  and  assumed  the  sem- 
blance of  a  revel  in  the  old  military  times  of  Edward  IV.  Ever  as 
the  cup  was  pushed  to  Gloucester,  he  pledged  Rivers,  saying,  '  I 
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drink  to  you,  good  co?,'  The  two  dukes  kept  their  wits  in  working 
order ;  but  Rivers  was  so  overcome  that  at  the  end  of  the  revel  he 
was  led  to  his  inn  between  both  his  boon  companions.  The  dukes 
left  him  in  his  bedroom,  wishing  him  many  and  affectionate  good- 
nights.  There  is  no  doubt  hut  they  had  extracted  information 
from  him  sufficient  to  guide  their  manoeuvres  for  the  morrow.. 
Certainly,  the  conduct  of  Rivers,  considering  the  charge  he  had, 
was  inexcusable.  The  moment  Rivers  was  asleep,  the  two  dukes 
called  for  the  keys  of  his  inn,  locked  the  gates,  and  appointing 
sentinels,  forbade  any  one  to  enter  or  depart.  The  rest  of  the  night 
was  spent  by  them  in  arrangements  of  military  strategy.  They 
stationed  at  certain  intervals  men-at-arms,  forming  a  lane.  Many 
country  people  remembered,  for  many  years,  how  the  troopers 
blocked  up  the  highway  to  Northampton,  and  turned  them  back 
from  market.  The  two  dukes  were  early  as  any  one  on  the  road 
to  Stony  Stratford.  They  were  there  joined  by  a  third  person, 
who,  notorious  carouser  as  he  was,  had  certainly  kept  back  from 
the  orgie  of  the  preceding  night.  This  third,  making  up  their  tri- 
umvirate, had  hitherto  worked  successfully  for  their  plans.  He 
and  Rivers  were  most  deadly  enemies.  He  came  to  enjoy  the  over- 
throw of  the  man  he  hated,  and  to  take  official  charge  of  his  young 
royal  master.  The  third  person  in  the  plot  was  Lord  Hastings,  the 
King's  Lord  Chamberlain.  While  the  cavalcade  was  approaching 
Northampton,  the  servants  of  Lord  Rivers  began  to  stir  for  the 
morning,  and  found  that  the  inn  was  locked,  and  all  within  were 
prisoners  closely  guarded.  They  woke  their  master — whose  sleep 
was  heavy  after  his  revel — by  coming  to  his  bedside  with  exclama- 
tions of  alarm,  telling  him  '  the  dukes  had  gone  their  way,  and, 
taking  the  keys  of  the  inn,  had  left  him  prisoner.'  So  completely 
was  Rivers  deceived  that  he  supposed  his  princely  boon  com- 
panions were  playing  out  a  jest,  and  had  taken  this  method  of 
ensuring  their  earlier  arrival  at  Stony  Stratford. 

"  By  the  time  he  was  dressed,  Gloucester  and  Buckingham  re- 
turned. They  were  desirous  of  acting  out  their  parts  as  speedily 
as  possible,  and  therefore  admitted  Rivers  to  their  presence. 
'  Brother,'  exclaimed  he,  merrily,  to  Buckingham, '  is  this  how  you 
serve  me  T  The  reply  was  in  a  different  tone.  Indeed,  according 
to  the  simple  rhyming  chronicle,  Buckingham, 

"  Stem  in  evil  s.idness. 
Cried,  '  I  arrest  thee,  traitor,  for  thy  badness.'  " 
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*' '  Arrest !'  said  Rivers.  '  Why  !  Where  is  your  commission  ? 
Buckingham  instantly  flashed  out  his  sword,  and  all  his  party  did 
the  same.  Oppressed  by  numbers,  Rivers  surrendered  himself 
without  further  resistance,  and  was  forthwith  put  under  guard  in  a 
separate  chamber  from  the  prisoners  previously  seized  at  Stony 
Stratford. 

"  In  their  early  excursion  to  this  town  on  the  same  morning, 
Gloucester  and  Buckingham  had  arrived  just  as  the  boy-king  and 
his  company  were  '  ready  to  Icape  on  horsebacke.' " 

Approaching  their  young  sovereign  on  their  knees,  and  with 
every  external  mark  of  respect,  they  charged  the  Marquis  of  Dorset 
and  Lord  Richard  Grey,  the  king's  half-brothers,  with  compassing  to 
rule  the  nation,  and  setting  up  variances  against  the  nobility.  They 
arrested  Grey  and  Vaughan  in  the  king's  presence,  and  replaced 
the  royal  servants  with  their  own  dependants  ;  "  at  which  dealing 
the  king  wept,  and  was  nothing  content,  but  it  booted  not." 

Gloucester  afterwards  marched  his  prisoners  into  Yorkshire  to 
Pontefract.  Here,  on  the  24th  of  June,  two  days  only  after  he  had 
thrown  off  the  mask  and  usurped  the  throne,  Gloucester  commanded 
Sir  Richard  Radcliffe  to  bring  "  Rivers,  Grey,  and  Vaughan  out  of 
the  castle,  to  a  scaffold,  proclaiming  them  traitors,  and  not  per- 
mitting them  to  speak,  lest  they  should  excite  the  pity  of  the 
spectators,  ordered  them  to  be  decapitated  without  process  or 

judgment " — 

"  Rivers,  Vaughan,  and  Grey, 
Ere  this  lie  shorter  by  the  head  at  Pomfret." 

Rivers  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  brother,  Richard.  This 
nobleman,  the  last  of  the  male  line,  died  unmarried  in  1491.  Upon 
his  decease  the  barony  and  earldom  of  Rivers  became  extinct. 

We  have  now  to  return  to  Elizabeth  Widvillc,  or  Woodvillc, 
daughter  of  Richard,  the  first  Earl  Rivers,  and  to  sketch  the  main 
incidents  of  her  most  melancholy  and  tragic  life. 

This  lady,  who  became  Queen  of  England,  and  was  the  first 
British  female,  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  who  shared 
the  throne  of  her  sovereign,  was  eldest  daughter  of  Richard,  Earl 
Rivers,  and  was  most  probably  born  at  Grafton.  About  the  latter 
statement  there  is  a  slight  haze  of  uncertainty.  Fuller  says—"  Sure 
I  am  if  this  Grafton  saw  her  not  first  as  a  child,  it  beheld  her  first 
a  queen,  when  married  to  King  Edward  IV."  Her  first  husband 
was  Sir  John  Grey,  of  Groby,  and  at  this  mansion,  in  Leicester- 
shire, she  passed  the  few  and  only  happy  years  of  her  wretched  and 

♦  *  V 
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unsettled  life.  But  Sir  John  having  been  slain  in  the  second  battle 
of  St.  Albans,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  House  of  Lancaster,  his 
estate  was  confiscated  by  the  dominant  party,  represented  by 
Edward  IV.,  and  Lady  Grey  and  her  children  went  to  live  with  her 
father,  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  at  his  seat  of  Grafton  in  North- 
amptonshire. And  it  was  here  the  romantic  incident  occurred 
which  made  her  Queen  of  England. 

"  The  King,"  says  Hume,  "  came  accidentally  to  the  house  after 
a  hunting  party,  in  order  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  ; 
and  as  the  occasion  seemed  favourable  for  obtaining  some  grace 
from  this  gallant  monarch,  the  young  widow  flung  herself  at  his 
feet,  and  with  many  tears  entreated  him  to  take  pity  on  her  im- 
poverished and  distressed  children.  The  sight  of  so  much  beauty 
in  affliction  strongly  affected  the  amorous  Edward ;  love  stole 
insensibly  into  his  heart  under  the  guise  of  compassion,  and  her 
sorrow,  so  becoming  a  virtuous  matron,  made  his  esteem  and  regard 
quickly  correspond  to  his  affection.  He  raised  her  from  the  ground 
with  assurances  of  favour,  he  found  his  passion  increase  every 
moment  by  the  conversation  of  the  amiable  object,  and  he  was  soon 
reduced  in  his  turn  to  the  posture  and  style  of  a  suppliant  at  the 
feet  of  Elizabeth.  But  the  lady,  either  averse  to  dishonourable  love 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  perceiving  that  the  impression  which  she 
had  made  was  so  deep  as  to  give  her  hopes  of  obtaining  the  high- 
est elevation,  obstinately  refused  to  gratify  his  passion  ;  and  all  the 
endearments,  caresses,  and  importunities  of  the  young  lovable 
Edward,  proved  fruitless  against  her  rigid  and  inflexible  virtue.  His 
passion,  irritated  by  opposition,  and  increased  by  his  veneration 
for  such  honourable  sentiments,  carried  him  at  last  beyond  all 
bounds  of  reason,  and  he  offered  to  share  his  throne,  as  well  as  his 
heart,  with  the  woman  whose  beauty  of  person  and  dignity  of 
character  seemed  so  well  to  entitle  her  to  both.  The  marriage  was 
privately  celebrated  at  Grafton,  in  1464.  The  secret  was  carefully 
kept  for  some  time  ;  no  one  suspected  that  so  libertine  a  prince 
could  sacrifice  so  much  to  a  romantic  passion  ;  and  there  were  in 
particular  strong  reasons  which  at  that  time  rendered  the  step  in 
the  highest  degree  dangerous  and  imprudent." 

Local  tradition,  however,  seems  to  prove  that  in  a  number  of  minor 
details  of  this  romantic  transaction  Hume's  account  is  inexact. 
According  to  Holinshcd  and  other  chroniclers  the  first  interview  of 
this  noble  pair  took  place  at  Grafton  House,  where  Edward  repaired 
after  the  chase  to  visit  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  Lord  Rivers. 
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But  this  is  scarcely  consistent  with  probability,  as  the  family  of  the 
king  and  that  of  Rivers  belonged  respectively  to  the  rival  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  the  king  was  unlikely  either  to  ask  01 
confer  a  favour  on  one  who  in  many  a  battle-field  had  proved  him- 
self a  formidable  enemy.  The  popular  tradition  of  the  neighbour- 
hood is  that  the  young  and  lovely  widow  sought  the  young  monarch 
in  the  forest  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning  for  the  restoration  of  her 
husband's  lands  to  her  and  her  impoverished  children,  and  met 
him  under  the  tree  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Oak, 
which  stands  in  the  direct  line  of  communication  from  Grafton  to 
the  forest,  and  even  at  the  present  day  rears  its  hollow  trunk  and 
branching  arms  in  a  hedgerow  between  Pury  and  Grafton  Parks. 
Ignorant  of  the  king's  person  she  inquired  of  the  young  stranger  if 
he  could  direct  her  to  him,  when  he  told  her  he  himself  was  the 
object  of  her  search.  She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  implored 
his  compassion.  He  raised  her  from  the  ground  with  assurances 
of  favour,  and,  captivated  with  her  appearance  and  manner,  accom- 
panied her  home,  and  in  his  turn  became  a  suitor  for  favours  she 
refused  to  grant  at  the  price  of  her  honour.  Finding  her  virtue 
inflexible,  he  yielded  to  the  force  of  passion,  and  came  from  Stony 
Stratford  to  Grafton  early  in  the  morning  of  the  ist  of  May,  1464, 
and  was  privately  married  there  by  a  priest,  no  one  being  present 
except  the  boy  who  served  at  mass,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford — the 
bride's  mother-in-law—  and  two  of  her  gentlewomen.  In  a  few  hours 
he  returned  to  Stratford,  and  retired  to  his  chamber,  as  if  he  had 
been  hunting,  and  fatigued  with  the  exercise.  A  short  time  after- 
wards he  invited  himself  to  spend  a  few  days  with  Lord  Rivers  at 
Grafton,  and  was  splendidly  entertained  there  for  four  days ;  but 
the  marriage  was  kept  a  profound  secret. 

Edward  was  only  twenty-two  years  of  age  when  he  formed  this 
impolitic  and  imprudent  connexion,  and  at  first  had  not  the  resolu- 
tion to  brave  the  burst  of  dissatisfaction  to  which,  he  foresaw,  it 
would  give  rise  among  all  classes  of  his  subjects  ;  but  weary  of  con- 
straint, he  publicly  avowed  his  marriage  on  Michaelmas  following, 
when  Elizabeth,  being  led  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence  in  solemn  pomp 
to  the  chapel  of  the  Abbey  of  Reading,  in  Berkshire,  was  declared 
queen,  and  received  the  congratulations  of  the  nobility.  In  Decem- 
ber the  king  held  a  great  council  at  Westminster,  and  with  the 
assent  of  the  Lords,  assigned  to  the  queen  lands  and  lordships  to 
the  value  of  4000  marks  (2666/.),  and  directed  that  she  should  live 
with  her  family  at  the  king's  expense. 

Y  2 
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Preparatory  to  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  the  king,  holding  his 
court  in  the  Tower,  on  Ascension  Day,  1465,  created  thirty-eight 
knights,  amongst  whom  were  six  noblemen  and  Richard  and  John 
Widville,  two  of  the  queen's  brothers.  On  the  morrow  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  citizens  of  London  went  to  meet  the  queen  at 
Shooter's  Hill,  and  conducted  her  through  Southwark  and  Gras- 
churche  (now  Gracechurch  Street),  to  the  king  at  the  Tower,  where 
the  coronation  took  place  with  all  due  pomp  and  ceremony. 

Meantime  Edward's  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  the 
sudden  elevation  of  the  Woodville  family,  and  the  royal  honours  which 
the  king  sowed  broadcast  among  the  members  of  that  family,  excited 
the  envy  and  aroused  the  alarm  and  distrust  of  the  old  English 
nobihty.  Before  Edward  had  seen  Lady  Elizabeth  he  had  been 
looking  with  an  eye  of  favour  on  Bona  of  Savoy— sister  of  the  queen 
of  France  —who  he  hoped  would,  by  her  marriage,  ensure  him  the 
favour  of  that  power.  To  further  his  views  in  this  direction  he  had 
despatched  the  great  Earl  of  Warwick  to  Paris,  where  the  Princess 
Bona  then  resided.  The  English  earl  asked  Bona  in  marriage  for 
the  king ;  the  offer  was  accepted.  A  treaty  or  contract  was  drawn 
up,  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  ratification  of  the  terms  agreed 
on  and  the  bringing  over  of  the  princess  to  England.  The  secret 
of  Ed\yard's  marriage  to  Lady  Grey  then  became  known  :  Warwick 
felt  chagrined.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  sent  to  France  on  a 
fool's  errand.  He  returned  to  England  inflamed  with  rage  and  in- 
dignation. The  fiery  earl  might  have  been  soothed  and  conciliated 
had  King  Edward  explained,  excused  himself,  or  apologised  for  his 
conduct.    The  king  did  not  condescend  to  do  so. 

The  influence  of  the  queen  with  Edward  does  not  seem  to  have 
in  any  degree  waned  after  she  was  established  on  the  throne,  and 
began  to  share  with  her  royal  lord  the  administration  of  affairs. 
She  does  not  appear  to  have  used  her  influence  very  wisely.  She 
was  solicitous  to  gain  from  the  king  every  grace  and  favour,  every 
office  of  profit  and  post  of  honour  for  her  own  friends  and  kindred, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  nobility,  and  especially  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick — whom  she  regarded  as  her  mortal  enemy — and  his  clients. 
Under  these  conditions  the  Woodvilles  arrived  at  the  summit  of 
wealth,  rank,  and  honour  in  this  country — but  at  the  same  time, 
the  pit  into  which  they  were  eventually  to  fall  was  being  dug  wide 
and  deep. 

The  disaffection  of  the  barons  at  length  assumed  the  form  of 
insurrection,  and  among  their  first  victims  were  the  father  and  the 
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brother  of  the  queen,  who,  as  we  have  shown,  were  executed,  or 
rather  murdered,  at  Northampton,  in  1469.  Troubles,  sorrows,  and 
agonising  bereavements  now  came  in  an  overwhelming  tide  upon 
the  unhappy  queen  of  Edward,  After  a  disturbed  reign,  during 
which  he  had  to  seek  refuge  in  a  foreign  country,  to  struggle  back 
to  the  throne  again  only  through  the  blood  of  his  people,  king 
Edward  died  in  1483.  And  now  the  queen  had  to  suffer  the  cruel- 
lest afflictions  which,  as  a  sister  and  a  mother,  it  was  possible  for 
her  to  undergo.  Her  brother.  Earl  Rivers,  while  conveying  the 
young  king  to  London,  was,  as  has  been  shown,  arrested  and  be- 
headed, together  with  Sir  Richard  Grey,  the  queen's  son  by  her 
former  husband.  Edward  V.,  the  son  in  whom  her  hopes  were 
centered,  was  now  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  her  mortal  enemy,  the 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  But  it  was  indispensable  to  his  plans  that 
Gloucester  should  have  the  Duke  of  York,  the  queen's  younger 
son,  in  his  keeping,  as  well  as  the  heir  to  the  throne.  Measures 
were  accordingly  taken  to  prevail  on  the  queen  to  part  with  her 
younger  boy.  The  queen  fled  into  the  sanctuary  of  Westminster, 
with  the  five  princesses  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  but  even  here  force 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  her  to  compel  her  to  part  with  her  son. 
Cardinal  Bourchier  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  instigated  by  the 
bloodthirsty  and  hypocritical  Gloucester — in  whose  ^<?tf</ intentions, 
however,  they  are  said  to  have  firmly  believed — brought  all  their 
persuasive  powers  to  bear  upon  the  queen  to  induce  her  to  give  up 
the  young  prince.  She  long  continued  obstinate,  but,  finding  that 
she  had  no  supporters,  and  that  her  enemies  were  prepared  to  em- 
ploy force  should  persuasion  fail,  she  at  last  yielded.  She  brought 
forward  her  boy  to  the  churchmen,  but  it  was  with  the  gloomiest 
forebodings  as  to  his  fate.  Turning  to  the  priests  she  said  :  — 
"  One  thing  I  beseech  you,  for  the  trust  that  his  father  put  you  in 
ever,  and  for  the  trust  that  I  put  you  in  now,  that  as  far  as  you 
think  that  I  fear  too  much,  ye  be  well  aware  that  ye  fear  not  as  far 
too  httle."  Then  with  a  pathos  that  is  not  surpassed  in  any  inci- 
dent of  our  history,  and  which  has  been  reproduced  by  Chaucer  in 
the  most  tender  of  the  Canterbury  tales,  she  took  leave  of  her  little 
one.  "  Farewell,  my  own  sweet  son,"  sht  said,  "  God  send  you 
good  keeping  !  Let  me  once  kiss  you  ere  you  go,  for  God  knoweth 
when  we  shall  kiss  together  again."  Then  she  kissed  him  and 
blessed  him,  and  turned  her  back  and  wept,  going  her  way,  leaving 
the  poor  young  child  weeping  as  fast  as  she  herself. 
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She  never  saw  her  children  again.  The  two  boys  were  placed  in 
the  Tower,  where,  as  the  pitiful  old  story  tells,  they  were  murdered 
in  their  sleep  at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Widowed  and  deprived  by  the  blood-stained  hands  of  her 
enemies,  of  her  father,  her  two  brothers,  and  her  three  sons,  the 
wretched  Lady  Elizabeth,  upon  whom  early  life  dawned  so  glori- 
ously, continued  to  live  for  a  few  years,  stripped  of  all  the  glory  of 
womanhood.  Soon  and  bitterly  had  she  felt  that  unhappiness 
which  haunts  the  hearts  of  those  that  wear  a  crown,  and  which 
was  to  accompany  her  in  ever  accumulating  grief  until  her  fate 
becoming  merciful  in  its  last  decree,  hid  her  and  her  burden  of 
sorrows  in  the  grave. 

Richard,  the  third  and  last  Earl  Rivers,  dying  in  1491,  appointed 
Lord  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  to  be  his  heir.  This  Marquis  of 
Dorset  died  in  1501,  and  his  son  Thomas,  the  second  marquis,  died 
in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Henry  VIII.  (1527},  and  conveyed  the 
estates  of  Grafton  and  Hartwell,  in  exchange  for  the  Manors  of 
Loughborough  and  Sheepshed,  in  Leicestershire,  to  King  Henry. 
The  "  Bluff  King"  erected  the  Manor  of  Grafton  into  an  honour,  in 
1541.  Honour  and  barony  were  in  early  times  synonymous,  and 
mdicated  a  seignory  to  which  certain  inferior  lordships  or  manors 
owed  the  performance  of  customs  and  services. 

Grafton  continued  a  royal  demesne  till  the  reign  of  King  Charles 
II.,  who  in  1665  settled  the  honour,  lordship,  and  manor  of  Graf- 
ton, with  many  other  estates,  "  in  trust  for  Queen  Catherine  for  her 
life,  as  part  of  her  jointure  ;  and  in  1673  granted  the  reversion  of 
the  whole  of  this  extensive  estate  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Arlington,  for 
life,  remainder  '  in  consideration  of  natural  love  and  affection  to 
his  natural  son,'  Henry,  Earl  of  Euston,  in  tail  male,  remainder  to 
his  natural  sons  Charles,  Earl  of  Southampton  (afterwards  Duke 
of  Cleveland  and  Southampton),  and  Lord  George  Fitzroy,  alias 
Lord  George  Palmer  (afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland),  suc- 
cessively in  tail  male.  Two  years  after  this  reversionary  grant, 
Grafton  was  selected  for  the  title  of  the  dukedom  conferred  on  the 
Earl  of  Euston,  second  illegitimate  son  of  Charles  II.,  by  Barbara, 
Duchess  of  Cleveland.  Charles,  second  Duke  of  Grafton,  only 
child  of  the  preceding,  came  into  possession  in  1673,  and  his  grand- 
son, Augustus  Henry,  third  duke  of  Grafton,  who  has  been  ren- 
dered immortal  by  the  splendid  invectives  of  Junius,  succeeded, 
and  after  an  eventful  and  distinguished  career,  died   in    181 1. 
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George  Henry,  the  fourth  duke,  died  in  1844,  and  Henry,  the  fifth 
duke,  died  in  1863,  and  was  succeeded  by  William  Henry,  the 
sixth  and  present  Duke  of  Grafton. 

Grafton  Park,  an  ancient  appendage  of  the  manor  house  or 
palace,  embraced  995  acres.  It  was  stocked  with  deer  and  inter- 
sected by  rectilinear  avenues  of  noble  oaks.  These,  however,  have 
long  ago  been  sacrificed  to  agricultural  improvements,  and  the 
whole  converted  into  farms. 

Grafton  House  was  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
village  stands,  and  must  have  formed  a  very  conspicuous  and  impos- 
ing object  in  the  approach  from  Northampton.  King  Henry  VIII., 
in  his  negotiations  for  a  divorce  from  Queen  Catherine,  held  here 
his  final  interview  with  Cardinal  Campeggio,  on  that  subject.  The 
same  king  came  on  several  occasions  to  hunt  at  Grafton,  and  en- 
tertained "  Ambassadors  from  Hungarie"  there  in  1531.  Queen 
Elizabeth  visited  the  old  mansion  in  one  of  her  progresses  (1568). 
During  the  Civil  War  Grafton,  then  styled  a  place  of  "  great  value 
and  of  great  strength  and  consequence,"  was  held  by  the  Royahsts, 
under  Sir  John  Digby,  and  stormed  and  taken  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops.  It  was  at  the  same  time  burned,  as  we  infer  from  the  fol- 
lowing remark  in  the  "  Parliament  Scout"  : — "  If  any  ask  why  Sir 
John  Digby  yielded  Grafton  House  so  soon  ;  it  is  answered  the 
women  and  children  cried,  and  the  soldiers  within  would  not  fight ; 
if  it  be  asked,  why  the  house  was  burned.;  it  is  not  known  why,  nor 
who  did  it."  Its  ruined  walls  were  never  rebuilt,  and  what  ro- 
mained  of  this  old  noble  mansion  was  henceforth  occupied  by  the 
tenant  of  the  manor  farm.  "  It  has  recently  been  partially  modern- 
ised, and  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  Captain  George  Fitzroy, 
second  son  of  the  late  Lord  Charles  Fitzroy." 
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Burleigh-on-the-Hill,  and  Jeffrey  Hudson  the  Dwarf. 

This  celebrated  little  personage  was  born  at  Oakham,  in  the  year 
1619.  John  Hudson,  his  father,  who  "kept  and  ordered  the  baiting 
bulls  for  George,  Duke  of  Buckingham,"  the  then  possessor  of  Burleigh- 
on-the-Hill,  in  Rutlandshire,  "was  a  proper  man,"  says  Fuller,  "broad- 
shouldered  and  chested,  though  his  son  arrived  at  a  full  ell  in  stature." 
His  father  was  a  person  of  lusty  stature,  as  well  as  all  his  children,  except 
Jeffrey,  who,  when  seven  years  of  age,  was  scarcely  eighteen  inches  in 
height,  yet  without  any  deformity,  and  wholly  proportionable.  Between 
the  age  of  seven  and  nine  years,  he  was  taken  into  the  service  of  the 
Duchess  of  Buckingham,  at  Burleigh,  where,  says  Fuller,  "  he  was  in- 
stantly heightened  (not  in  stature,  but)  in  condition,  from  one  degree 
above  rags  into  silks  and  satins,  and  had  two  men  to  attend  him." 
Shortly  afterwards  he  was  served  up  in  a  cold  pye,  at  an  entertainment 
given  to  Charles  I.  and  his  consort  Henrietta  Maria,  in  their  progress 
through  Rutlandshire  ;  and  was  then,  most  probably,  presented  to  the 
Queen,  in  whose  service  he  continued  many  years.  At  a  masque,  given 
at  Court,  the  King's  gigantic  porter  drew  him  out  of  his  pocket,  to  the 
surprise  of  all  the  spectators.  Thus  favoured  by  royalty,  the  humility 
incident  to  his  birth  forsook  him ;  "  which  made  him  that  he  did  not 
knoiu  himself,  and  would  not  know  his  father;  and  which,  by  tl:e  King's 
command,  caused  justly,  his  second  correction." 

In  1630,  Jeffrey  was  sent  into  France  to  fetch  a  midwife  for  the 
Queen ;  but  on  his  return  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  by  a 
Flemish  pirate,  who  carried  him  a  prisoner  to  Dunkirk:  on  this  occa- 
sion he  lost  property  to  the  value  of  2500/.  which  he  had  received  in 
presents  from  the  French  Court.  This  event  furnished  a  subject  for  a 
short  poem,  in  two  cantos,  to  Sir  William  D'Avenant,  who  entitled  it 
Jeffereidos,  and  has  described  our  diminutive  hero  as  engaged  in  a  battle 
with  a  turkey-cock,  from  whose  inflated  rage  he  was  preserved  by  the 
midwife !  In  this  whimsical  production  the  poet  has  described  our 
dwarf  as  close  hidden,  at  the  time  of  the  capture — 

"  Beneath  a  spick- 
And-almost-span-new  pewter  candlestick." 

At  Dunkirk  he  is  threatened  with  the  rack,  and  accused  nf  being  a 
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spy.  He  is  next  despatched  to  Brussels,  mounted  upon  an  "  Iceland 
Shock,"  which,  falling  by  the  way,  leaves  him  exposed  to  the  attacks  ol 
the  turkey-cock.  Jeffrey  drew  his  sword,  and  bravely  repelled  his 
antagonist,  who 

"Inhrlook 
Express 'd  how  much  he  it  unkindly  took, 
That  wanting  food,  our  Jeffrey  would  not  let  him, 
Enjoy  awhile  the  privilege  to  eat  him." 

At  length  Jeffrey  is  thrown,  and  whilst  lying  prostrate, 

"Faint  and  weak, 
The  cruel  foe  assaults  him  with  his  beak  ;" 

but  in  this  extremity  the  midwife  interposes,  and  "delivers"  him — the 
pun  is  the  poet's  own — from  further  danger. 

After  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  Jeffrey  became  a  Captain 
of  Horse  in  the  Royal  Army,  and  in  that  capacity  he  accompanied  the 
Queen  to  France.  Whilst  in  that  country  he  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  a  dispute  with  a  brother  of  Lord  Crofts,  who  accounting  him  an 
object  '•  not  of  his  anger  but  contempt,"  accepted  his  challenge  to  fight 
a  duel ;  "  yet  coming,"  says  Walpole,  "  to  the  rendezvous  armed  only 
with  a  squirt,  the  little  creature  was  so  enraged  that  a  real  duel  ensued, 
and  the  appointment  being  on  horseback  with  pistols,  to  put  them  on  a 
level,  Jeffrey,  with  the  first  fire,  shot  his  antagonist  dead."  For  this 
^^effrey  was  first  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  expelled  the  Court.  He 
vus  then  only  thirty  years  old,  and,  according  to  his  own  affirmation, 
had  never  increased  anything  considerable  in  height  since  he  was  seven 
years  old.  New  misfortunes,  however,  awaited  him,  and  accelerated  his 
growth,  though  at  such  a  mature  age.  He  was  a  second  time  made 
captive  at  sea  by  a  Turkish  Rover ;  and,  having  been  conveyed  to  Bar- 
bary,  was  there  sold  as  a  slave,  in  which  condition  he  passed  many  years, 
exposed  to  numerous  hardships,  much  labour,  and  frequent  beating.  He 
now  shot  up  in  a  little  time  to  that  height  of  stature  which  he  remained 
at  in  his  old  age,  about  three  feet  and  nine  inches ;  the  cause  of  which 
he  ascribed  to  the  severity  he  experienced  during  his  captivity.  After  he 
had  been  redeemed  he  returned  to  England,  and  lived  for  some  time  in 
his  native  county  on  some  small  pension  allowed  him  by  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  and  other  persons  of  rank.  He  afterwards  removed  to 
London,  where,  during  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  examination 
into  the  Popish  Plot,  discovered  or  invented  by  Titus  Oates,  he  was 
taken  up  as  a  Papist,  and  committed  to  the  Gatehouse  at  Westminster, 
where  he  lay  a  considerable  time.  He  died  in  1682,  shortly  after  hia 
release,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  has  introduced  this  irascible  little  hero  into  his 
Peveril  of  the  Peak,  the  denouement  of  which  romance  is  much  for- 
warded by  his  aid.  There  is  an  original  portrait  of  Jeffrey  in  the  col- 
lection of  Sir  Ralph  Woodford.  Over  the  entrance  of  Bull-head- 
court,  Newgate-street,  is  a  small  stone  exhibiting,  in  low  relief,  sculp- 
tures of  William  Evans,  the  gigantic  porter  of  Charles  I. ;  and  Jeffrey 
fiudson,  his  diminutive  fellow-servant.  On  the  stone  are  cut  these 
words:  "The  King's  Porter  and  the  Dwarf,"  with  the  date  1660.  It 
appears  from  Fuller,  that  Evans  was  full  six  feet  and  a  half  in  height ; 
though  knock-kneed,  splay-footed,  and  halting,  "  yet  made  he  a  shift 
to  dance  in  an  anti-mask  at  Court,  where  he  drew  little  Jeffrey,  the 
Dwarf,  out  of  his  pocket,  first  to  the  wonder,  then  to  the  laughter,  of 
the  beholders." 

In  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  are  preserved  the  waistcoat, 
breeches,  and  stockings  (the  two  latter  in  one  piece),  of  Jeffrey  Hudson. 
They  are  of  blue  satin,  but  the  waistcoat  is  striped  and  purfled  with 
figured  white  silk.  There  is  a  rare  tract  extant,  entitled  "  The  New 
Yeres  Gift,  presented  at  Court  from  the  Lady  Pai-vula  to  the  Lord 
Minimus,  commonly  called  Little  Jefferie:  16S6."  This  contains  a 
portrait  of  Hudson,  and  a  copy, "  bound  in  a  piece  of  Charles  the  First's 
waistcoat,"  was  formerly  in  the  Townley  Collection,  and  was  sold  for 
sight  guineas  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Perry's  library. 
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Oakham,  the  county  town  of  Rutland,  m  the  vale  of  Catmoss,  bears 
evidence  of  its  occupation  by  the  Romans.  Its  name  is  Saxon,  and  it 
had  a  Royal  Hall  when  King  Edward  the  Confessor  made  his  Survey. 
Upon  the  site  of  this  Hall  was  built  a  Castle,  probably  by  Walcheline 
de  Ferreris,  a  younger  branch  of  the  family  of  De  Ferrars,  to  whom 
Henry  II.  had  granted  the  manor,  and  created  him  Baron  of  Oakham. 
He  joined  King  Richard  I.  in  his  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  and  was 
last  heard  of  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  where  he  died.  The  manor  and 
Castle  repeatedly  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  were  again  as  often 
granted.  Among  the  possessors  ot  them  were  Richard,  King  of  the 
Romans,  brother  of  Henry  III. ;  De  Vcre,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Duke 
of  Ireland,  favourite  of  Richard  II. ;  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  uncle  to 
the  same  King.  Of  the  Castle  the  Hall  alone  remains  ;  it  is  regarded 
as  the  finest  domestic  room  in  England,  and  in  all  probability  it  was 
the  best  portion  of  the  Castle,  which  was  not  fortified  with  a  keep  or 
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bastions,  as  in  the  neighbouring  Castle  of  Rockingham  ;  Oakham  Castle 
never  had  any  defensive  works,  except  the  outer  wall.  At  the  end  of 
the  Hall  was  probably  the  King's  chamber.  In  the  time  of  Walcheline 
De  Ferrcris  a  sort  of  rough  justice  was  administered  in  the  Hall  by 
the  Baron ;  and  here  also  the  revelry  and  feasting  took  place ;  there 
were  oaken  benches  for  seats,  boards  placed  upon  tressels  for  tables,  and 
tapestry  hung  at  the  west  end,  where  the  lord  sat.  The  windows  were 
unglazed ;  the  fire  was  placed  on  a  raised  platform  in  the  centre  of  the 
room,  and  the  smoke  found  its  way  through  the  windows ;  at  night 
wooden  shutters  were  put  to  the  windows.  The  hounds  crouched  by 
their  masters'  side,  the  hawks  perched  above  their  heads.  The  guests 
quaffed  wines  from  Greece  and  Cyprus,  and  feasted  upon  lamprey  and 
herring  pies.  It  was  the  height  of  refinement  for  two  guests  to  eat  off 
the  same  plate.  The  only  knife  used  was  the  clasp-knife,  which  the 
male  guest  took  unsheathed  from  his  girdle ;  table-napkins  were  used, 
and  the  company  were  divided  by  the  salt-cellar. 

The  architecture  of  the  Hall  is  late  Norman,  or  very  Early  English. 
The  interior  wall  and  the  gate  of  the  Castle-yard  are  covered  with 
horseshoes,  the  lord  of  the  manor  being  authorized  by  ancient  grant  or 
custom  to  demand  of  every  Peer  on  first  passing  through  the  lordship 
a  shoe  fiom  one  of  his  horses,  or  a  sum  of  money  to  purchase  one  in 
lieu  of  it.  Some  of  these  shoes  are  gilt,  and  stamped  with  the  donor's 
name.  Amongst  them  are  shoes  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  tiiijlate 
Duke  of  York,  and  by  George  IV.  when  Prince  Regent ;  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  The  horseshoe  custom  is  traceable 
to  a  toll  payment,  but  the  evidence  is  confused. 

Four  possessors  of  Oakham  were  executed  for  high  treason.  These 
were  Edmund,  Earl  of  Kent,  brother  of  Edward  II. ;  Henry  Stafford, 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  supporter  and  victim  of  Richard  III.; 
Edward  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  beheaded  1521 ;  and  Thomas 
Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  1540.  Another  fatality  remains  to  be 
mentioned.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  Edward  Plantagenet, 
second  Duke  of  York,  on  being  created  Earl  of  Rutland,  had  granted 
to  him  the  Castle,  town,  and  lordship  of  Oakham,  and  the  whole  forest 
of  Rutland  ;  his  memory  is  deeply  stained  with  crime ;  he  was  tram- 
pled to  death  at  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  and  his  remains  were  brought 
to  England,  he  having  by  his  will  made  at  Harfleur  during  the  expedi- 
tion, directed  their  interment  1 .1  the  College  of  Fotheringhay,  which  he 
had  caused  to  be  built. 
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The  spacious,  elegant  and  chaste  mansion  of  Nomianton,  in  the 
middle  of  Rutlandshire,  occupies  a  gentle  elevation,  in  a  lordly 
park  of  9CX)  acres,  midway  between  the  towns  of  Okeham  and 
Stamford.  The  extensive  and  level  lawns  of  rich  turf  around 
the  house  are  interspersed  with  plantations  of  noble  trees,  in  which 
the  majestic  oak  and  beech,  the  graceful  ash  and  lime  are  conspi- 
cuous. The  masses  of  variously  tinted  foliage  have  the  finest 
effect,  and  bring  out  by  contrast,  the  harmonious  proportions  of  the 
house  itself,  which  is  built  of  fine  white  stone.  The  open  glades 
consisting  of  broken  ground,  which  occur  here  and  there  through- 
out the  park,  give  to  it  an  appearance  of  natural  wildness  which 
adds  an  additional  charm  to  the  scene,  and  harmonises  well 
with  the  forms  of  the  deer  that  browse  in  herds  under  the  shade  of 
the  woods,  or  pass  like  a  cloud-shadow  over  the  open  ground. 

The  house  itself  consists  of  a  centre  of  chaste  elevation,  flanked 
by  two  wings  in  excellent  proportion,  and  presenting  fronts  of 
majestic  simplicity  united  with  great  architectural  beauty  to  the 
north  and  south.  The  principal  entrance  is  by  the  north  front. 
Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  liberal  scale  upon  which  the 
mansion  was  erected,  when  it  is  stated  that  the  stone  alone  used  in 
the  structure  cost  10,000/.  It  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
mansion  of  the  Mackworths,  by  Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  some  of  the  old  walks  of 
the  former  scat  (built  by  Sir  Henry  Mackworth,  Bart.,  in  the  reign 
pf  Charles  I.),  still  remain.  The  interior,  however,  now  presents  a 
rich  scene  of  modern  elegance  and  taste.  The  hall  or  vestibule, 
is  both  light  and  airy,  opening  to  the  staircase,  which  is  particularly 
handsome.  The  dining-room  is  a  most  superb  apartment,  with  a 
vaulted  ceiling  in  ornamented  compartments  ;  and  the  drawing- 
rooms  are  brilliantly  decorated  in  a  style  of  simple  magnificence. 
The  gardens  are  modern,  and  very  fine  views  are  obtained  from 
different  positions.  The  river  Gwash  forms  a  part  of  the  north- 
western boundary  of  the  park,  and  the  district  in  which  the  man- 
sion stands  is  said  to  be  the  most  fertile  in  England.  Little  wonder 
then  that  Dyer,  having  occasion  to  mention  the  house  in  his  poem, 
"The  Fleece,"  should  speak  of  it  with  praise. 
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"    .     .    .     .     The  coloured  lawns 
And  sunny  mounts  of  beauteous  Normanton, 
Health's  cheerful  haunt,  and  the  selected  walk 
Of  Hcathcote's  leisure." 


After  the  Conquest  the  Normanvilles,  a  family  of  great  account 
in  the  early  days,  became  lords  of  Normanton.  Through  the  four-' 
teenth  in  descent  from  Thomas  de  Normanville,  the  estate  became 
the  patrimony  of  a  Rutlandshire  heiress,  Alice  Barings,  who  marry- 
ing Thomas  Mackworth  of  Mackworth,  a  Derbyshire  gentleman  of 
position  and  lineage,  conveyed  it  into  that  family.  A  few  years  after- 
wards the  young  couple  forsook  the  castellated  Manor  House,  at 
Mackworth,  for  the  more  sunny  and  pleasant  Normanton,  which 
from  this  time  became  the  seat  of  the  Mackworths  of  this  branch. 

The  successive  lords  of  Normanton  seem  to  have  been  a  fortu- 
nate, liberal,  and  even  magnificent  race  of  men.  Indeed,  so  liberal 
were  they,  that  they  expended  their  income  without  taking  heed  for 
the  morrow  or  troubling  themselves  whether  their  successors  in  the 
estate  would  be  able  to  bear  themselves  as  bravely  as  they.  One 
expedient  for  keeping  up  the  family  prestige  was  not  neglected  by 
them.  They  did  not  fail,  from  time  to  time,  to  marry  rich  heiresses, 
and  thus  strengthen  the  old  house  with  a  new  buttress.  Sir  Thomas 
Mackworth,  High  Sheriff  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  married  the 
sister  of  the  gallant  royalist,  Ralph,  Lord  Hopton  ;  and  the  wife  of 
Sir  Thomas's  son  (Sir  Henry),  came  opportunely  to  reimburse 
the  family  chest  and  to  enable  her  husband  to  rebuild  the  Manor 
House  of  Normanton. 

Down  to  this  point  of  the  history  of  this  family,  expenditure  had 
not  yet  run  into  extravagance.  Ample  means  still  flowed  from  the 
broad  lands  of  the  family.  But  the  Mackworths  were  cavaliers 
and  gentlemen — willing  to  aid  their  king  with  sword  and  with 
purse,  and  to  stand  by  him  to  the  last.  Their  fidelity  was  rewarded 
as  might  have  been  expected,  the  estates  were  sequestered  —their 
means  became  straitened— decay  had  set  in  upon  the  family. 
Seventy  years  after  occurred  the  memorable  contest  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  Rutlandshire,  between  Mackworth,  Finch,  and  Sher- 
rard.  Mackworth  won  the  seat ;  but  at  so  fearful  a  pecuniary  loss 
that  the  ruin  of  the  family  was  now  completed.  Normanton  was 
sold,  and  its  former  lord  retired  to  an  obscure  district  in  London 
(Kentish  Town),  where  he,  the  last  Mackworth  that  held  Nor- 
manton, died,  in  1745. 
The  title,  however,  did  not  die  ;  it  was  inherited  by  a  Hunting- 
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don  apothecary,  and  finally  passed  to  his  cousin,  Sir  Henry  Mack- 
worth,  whose  case  is  a  sad  example  of  the  misery  which  arises 
when  a  title  is  unsupported  by  land.  Not  a  rood  of  the  ancestral 
estates  descended  to  him,  and  the  poor  old  man,  the  representative 
of  a  famous  county  family,  and  the  successor  to  their  hereditary 
honours,  was  fain,  in  his  helpless  and  penniless  old  age,  to  accept 
the  cold  refuge  for  his  age  and  broken  health  which  was  afforded 
him  by  the  Charity  for  Poor  Brethren,  in  the  Charter  House. 

The  present  proprietors  of  Nonnanton  are  descended,  like  the 
Hcathcotes  of  Hursley  Park,  from  Gilbert  Heathcote,  Alderman  of 
Chesterfield.  Gilbert,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  brought  up 
to  commercial  pursuits,  in  which  he  proved  himself  as  deserving 
in  every  point  of  the  honourable  character  generally  attached  to  a 
British  merchant,  that  not  only,  the  usual  concomitants  of  industry 
and  integrity  were  the  results  of  his  exertions,  but  he  acquired  the 
esteem  of  his  contemporaries  as  well  as  much  individual  influence. 
He  was  appointed  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
He  was  Alderman  of  London,  and  Lord  Mayor  in  171 1,  In  1702, 
1705,  and  1708  he  represented  the  city  in  Parliament,  and  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  from  Queen  Anne,  and  in  1733  he  was 
created  a  baronet.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  died,  and  was  buried 
at  Nonnanton,  where  a  handsome  monument  by  Rysbrack  is 
erected  to  his  memory.  Sir  Gilbert  John  Heathcote,  the  fifth 
baronet,  was  created  Baron  Avcland  of  Aveland,  in  Lincolnshire. 
He  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  Robert,  the  nineteenth 
Lord  Willoughby  d'Ercsby,  and  died  in  1867.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  H.  Gilbert-Henry  Heathcote,  second  Baron  Aveland.  In  1863, 
he  married  Evelyn-Elizabeth,  second  daughter  of  Charles,  tenth 
Marquis  of  Huntly,  and  by  her  has  issue. 
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LEICESTERSHIRE. 

Staunton  Harold,  and  the  Story  of  Earl  Ferrers. 

The  mansion  of  Staunton  Harold,  the  principal  seat  of  Earl 
Ferrers,  is  the  largest  and  most  elegant  structure  of  modern  archi- 
tecture in  the  county  of  Leicester.  In  style  it  is  Palladian,  and 
though  very  extensive  is  remarkable  for  its  lightness  and  grace. 
Its  site  is  flat,  close  to  the  borders  of  Derbyshire,  and  about  three 
miles  north  of  Ashby-de-la-Zouch.  The  house  itself  is  backed  by 
a  fine  wood  ;  there  is  a  considerable  tract  of  heath  in  the  vicinity, 
and  the  scenery  of  the  neighbourhood  is  charming. 

Of  the  centre  of  the  south-east  or  grand  front,  the  pediment  is 
supported  by  Ionic  pillars,  and  these  again  upheld  by  columns  of 
the  Doric  order.  This  centre  is  of  stone,  the  remainder  of  the 
mansion  is  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  pediment  is  sur- 
mounted by  three  figures  from  the  antique,  and  other  portions  of 
this  hall  are  adorned  with  good  casts  from  the  antique,  comprising 
a  colossal  lion  over  the  south-west  front.  This  front  is  of  great 
extent  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  H.  The  north-east 
is  the  library  front,  originally  designed  by  Inigo  Jones  and  pre- 
served nearly  unchanged  in  the  present  structure. 

The  first  apartment  entered  in  the  south-front  is  the  hall,  which 
is  40  feet  by  38  feet  and  16  feet  high.  On  the  left  is  the  principal 
dining-room,  45  feet  by  30  feet.  From  the  right  of  the  hall,  on 
entering  the  vestibule,  the  grand  staircase  appears.  The  common 
dining-parlour  is  30  feet  by  20  feet  ;  and  there  arc  over  fifty  more 
apartments,  spacious  and  handsomely  fitted,  including  a  drawing- 
room  38  feet  long,  and  described  by  a  writer  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  to  be  hung  with  a  rich  paper,  representing  blue 
damask,  edged  with  a  gold  carved  border.  The  library,  72  feet 
long,  18  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  high,  abounds  in  choice  and  valuable 
works,  both  literary  and  artistic,  among  which  arc  a  number  of 
family  portraits.  Here  is  kept  the  family  pedigree,  which,  when 
unrolled,  covers  more  than  half  the  entire  length  of  this  long  room. 
It  is  a  most  elaborate  work,  richly  enblazoned  with  the  arms,  the 
monuments,  and  the  portraits  of  the  family,  with  abstracts  of  their 
willSj  deeds,  &c.     A  curiosity  in  the  library  is  the  set  of  16  small 
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quarto  volumes  forming  "  The  Complete  Works  of  Confucius."  Here 
also  is  an  old  bugle  horn,  in  ivory,  elaborately  carved  with  subjects 
of  the  chase  and  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  Benvenuto  Cellini. 

The  chief  pictures  at  Staunton  Harold  are,  in  the  hall  a  Cruci- 
fixion, supposed  to  be  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  portrait  of  Sir  Robert 
Shirley,  by  Vandyke,  and  of  his  lady,  by  Lely,  &c.  In  the  dining- 
parlour,  Wright's  "  Lecture  on  the  Orrery,"  a  picture  of  historic 
fame,  all  the  figures  in  which  are  portraits ;  portraits  by  Lcly,  &c.  In 
the  old  dining-parlour,  a  Crucifixion,  by  Carracci,  and  portraits  of 
ladies,  by  Lely.  In  the  hbrary,  the  Last  Judgment,  by  Rubens,  a 
masterpiece  ;  and  a  portrait  of  Shakspeare,  painter  unknown.  In 
the  great  drawing-room,  a  Venus  with  Cupids,  by  Corrcggio.  Six 
Ladies  of  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  by  Lely  (these,  together  with  a 
portrait  of  himself,  were  presented  by  Charles  to  Robert,  Earl 
Ferrers;)  landscapes  by  Berghem,  &c. 

The  park  consists  of  about  150  acres  of  land,  and  contains  from 
80  to  100  head  of  deer.  A  fine  sheet  of  water,  or  lake,  of  consider- 
able length,  extends  through  the  greater  part  of  the  park,  with  a 
pond  of  seven  acres  at  the  end  nearest  the  house,  and  which  is 
called  the  Church  Pool.  This  lake,  half  a  mile  long  and  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  abounds  in  fish  of  various  kinds.  At  the 
marriage  of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  here,  in  1728,  a  carp  was 
dressed  which  weighed  24  pounds.  Game  abounds  in  the  park 
and  in  the  neighbouring  moors,  and  wild  fowl  frequent  the  pools. 

The  Shirlcys,  Earls  of  Ferrers,  are  fortunate  in  having  had  their 
ancient  lineage  and  history  compiled  by  one  of  themselves.  Sir 
Thomas  Shirley,  of  Botolph's  13 ridge,  wrote  three  distinct  MS. 
histories  of  the  Shirleys.  From  these  records  it  appears  that  the 
Shirleys  derive  descent  from  Sasuallo  or  Sewallis  de  Etingdone, 
whose  name,  says  Dugdale,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire," 
argues  him  to  be  of  the  old  English  stock.  He  resided  at  Nether- 
Etingdon  in  Warwickshire,  during  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  this  place,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  had  been  the  seat 
of  his  ancestors  for  many  years.  After  the  conquest,  the  lordship 
of  Etingdon  was  given  to  Henry,  Earl  of  Ferrers  in  Normandy  ; 
but  it  continued  to  be  held  under  him,  by  Sewallis,  with  whose 
posterity,  in  the  male  line,  it  has  continued  to  the  present  reiga 
Sir  James  de  Shirley,  Knt.,  had  free  warren  granted  to  him  in  all 
his  demesnes  at  Shirley  in  1247,  and  at  Etingdon  in  1255.  Sir 
Ralph,  his  successor,  was  elected  to  Parliament,  for  Warwickshire, 
in  the  fifth  year  of  Edward  II.  His  great-grandson,  Sir  Ralph, 
distinguished  himcelf  on  the  field  of  A^i.ncourt  and  in  the  subse- 
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quent  French  wars  ;  and  his  son,  Ralph  Shirley,  married  Margaret, 
daughter  and  sole  heir  of  John  de  Staunton  of  Staunton  Harold, 
and  thus  brought  the  estate  of  that  name  into  his  own  family.  Sir 
Robert  Shirley  succeeded  to  the  ancient  baronies  of  Ferrers  of 
Chartley,  &c.,  and  was  created  by  Queen  Anne  Viscount  Tamworth 
and  Earl  Ferrers.  Lawrence,  fourth  earl,  although  not  destitute  of 
reason,  showed  on  several  occasions  an  irrational  degree  of  paRsion, 
In  one  of  these  fits  he  killed  his  land-steward,  and  for  this  oftence 
he  was  brought  to  trial,  with  the  result  chronicled  below. 

The  present  lord  of  Staunton  Harold  is  Sir  Sewallis-Edward 
Shirley,  tenth  Earl  of  Ferrers  and  Viscount  Tamworth. 

The  trial  of  Lawrence  Shirley,  fourth  Earl  Ferrers,  excited  more 
public  interest  than  almost  any  other  on  record.  His  lineage  was 
splendid,  both  on  the  maternal  and  on  the  paternal  side.  H  is  father's 
race  we  have  already  sketched — his  grandmother  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Lawrence  Washington,  from  whom  was  de- 
scended George  Washington,  the  hero  of  American  Independence. 
By  female  descent  of  an  earlier  generation,  he  was  the  representa- 
tive of  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  harshly-used  favourite 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  heir  of  honours,  wealth,  and  splendid 
rank,  and  possessed  of  abilities  of  no  mean  order,  the  world  seemed 
to  open  brightly  before  him.  In  one  thing  only  was  he  unfortunate. 
His  temper  was  naturally  violent  and  by  it  he  was  often,  while  the 
fit  of  passion  was  upon  him,  rendered  perfectly  regardless  of  the 
consequences  of  his  actions.  No  wise  attempts  seem  to  have  been 
made  by  the  guardians  of  his  youth  to  curb  his  wild  disposition,  by 
the  influences  of  religion  or  of  philosophy,  and  when  he  arrived  at 
man's  estate  he  had  made  himself  the  slave  of  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  thus  had  hugged  his  disease  with  embraces  that  were  only 
to  tighten  with  time. 

In  1752  he  married  the  sister  of  Sir  William  Meredith,  of  Hen- 
bury,  Cheshire,  a  lady  of  great  beauty  and  accomplishments ;  but 
the  conduct  of  the  wild  earl  towards  his  wife  was  so  cruel  and  in- 
tolerable that  she  was  compelled  to  make  application  to  Parliament 
for  protection.  The  result  was  that  Parliament  passed  an  act 
granting  her  a  separate  maintenance  out  of  her  husband's  estates. 

In  1756  Earl  Ferrers  ran  his  mare  against  a  friend's  horse  at  the 
Derby,  for  50/.,  and  won  the  race.  After  the  race  Ferrers  passed 
the  evening  in  the  company  of  his  friends.  A  foolish  remark, 
ventured  by  the  friend  who  had  been  defeated,  so  stung  the  ear), 
that  passing  over  the  trivial  character  of  the  incident  he  persuaded 
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himself  that  he  was  being  made  the  victim  of  a  deliberate  insult. 
The  insult  seemed  to  point  at  a  breach  of  confidence  on  the  part  of 
iiis  grooms  or  stablemen,  with  respect  to  the  secrets  of  his  stables. 
The  earl,  infuriated  by  brooding  over  the  supposed  treachery  of  his 
servants,  started  from  Derby  in  the  middle  of  the  night  and  went 
straight  to  Staunton  Harold,  in  Leicestershire.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  the  case  from  this  point,  as  it  was  unfolded  in  the  trial 
that  eventually  took  place  at  Newgate  : — 

Awaking  on  the  morning  of  his  arrival  at  home,  he  rang  the  bell 
and  asked  the  servant  if  he  had  been  talking  to  any  one  about  what 
was  the  condition  of  the  Staunton  Harold  stud.  The  servant  declared 
that  he  was  ignorant  of  the  matter ;  but  the  groom  might  have 
been  speaking  of  such  affairs.  The  groom  being  called  denied 
having  given  any  information  whatever  respecting  the  matter. 
From  this  ppint  the  earl's  rage  seems  to  have  been  unbounded. 
He  kicked  and  horse-whipped  his  servants,  and  threw  at  them  such 
articles  as  came  first  to  hand,  in  the  mere  excess  of  his  passion. 
A  quantity  of  oysters  had  been  sent  to  him  from  London,  and  these 
not  proving  good,  his  lordship  directed  one  of  the  servants  to  swear 
that  the  carrier  had  changed  them.  But  the  servant  declining  to 
take  such  an  oath,  the  earl  flew  at  him  in  a  rage  ;  stabbed  him  in 
the  breast  with  a  knife,  cut  his  head  open  with  a  candlestick,  and 
kicked  him  so  violently  in  the  groin,  that  he  was  under  the  surgeon's 
care  for  many  years  afterwards. 

Other  instances  might  be  cited  in  which  the  passion  of  this  un- 
fortunate man  hurried  him  to  such  extremities  that,  in  several  cases, 
he  was  only  prevented  by  some  trivial  but  fortunate  accident  from 
I'-aking  human  life. 

Of  such  instances  the  following  may  be  taken  as  exemplifying 
the  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  passion  of  this  man,  and  also 
throwing  some  light  on  the  sad  relations  existing  between  him  and 
his  countess. 

On  one  occasion  Earl  Ferrers's  brother  and  his  wife  were  paying 
a  visit  at  Staunton  Harold.  It  was  late  at  night,  and  the  two 
ladies  had  retired  to  their  respective  rooms.  Between  the  two 
brothers  a  casual  dispute  arose.  What  the  quarrel  was  about  does 
not  seem  to  be  known,  but  in  the  heat  of  it  the  earl,  starting  up 
and  brandishing  a  knife  in  his  hand,  ran  upstairs,  asking  for  his 
wife.  A  servant  told  him  the  lady  was  in  her  own  room.  The 
earl  bade  the  servant  follow  him  thither,  and  to  bring  a  brace  of 
pistols,  loaded  with  bullets,  with  him.  The  menial  did  as  he  was 
desired,  and  brought  up  the  pistols,  but,  fearing  mischief,  iiclined 
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to  prime  them.  The  earl  swore  at  him,  demanded  powder,  and 
primed  the  weapons  himself.  Then,  presenting  a  pistol  at  the 
servant's  head,  Ferrers  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  go  downstairs 
immediately  and  shoot  his  brother  in  :he  room  below,  he  would  blow 
his  brains  out.  The  man  hesitated — Ferrers  pulled  the  trigger,  and 
would  have  stretched  a  fellow  creature  dead  at  his  feet,  if  the  pistol 
had  not  providentially  missed  fire.  At  this  awful  moment  the 
countess  fell  on  her  knees  before  the  infuriated  man,  and  begged 
him  to  restrain  his  passion — he  only  cursed  her  and  threatened  her 
with  destruction  if  she  interfered  with  him.  At  this  moment  the 
servant  escaped  and  told  the  brother  of  the  danger  he  was  in.  The 
terrified  brother  immediately  called  up  his  wife,  who  had  gone  to 
bed,  and  the  two  then  left  the  house,  though  it  was  now  two  o'clock 
in  the  morning. 

The  last  victim  of  the  earl's  violence  was  Mr.  Johnson,  who  had 
been  brought  up  in  the  service  of  the  family,  and  was  at  last  acting 
as  land-steward,  and  giving  perfect  satisfaction  for  ability  and 
fidelity.  After  the  law  had  decreed  a  separate  maintenance  for  the 
Countess  Ferrers,  Mr.  Johnson  was  proposed  as  receiver  of  the 
rents  to  be  appropriated  to  her  use.  But  fearing  that  in  performing 
the  duties  of  this  office,  he  might  come  into  collision  with  the  earl, 
he  at  first  declined,  but  afterwards,  at  the  solicitation  of  Ferrers 
himself,  accepted  the  office.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment  to 
this  extra  duty  Johnson  stood  high  in  the  estimation  of  Ferrers, 
and  all  for  a  time  went  well.  But  a  great  cloud  now  began  to  show 
above  this  serene  horizon.  The  earl  conceived  the  idea  that  John- 
son had  combined  with  a  number  of  trustees  concerned,  to  disap- 
point him  of  a  contract.  He  first  ordered  his  steward  to  give  up  a 
valuable  farm  which  he  held  under  him  ;  but  Johnson  produced  a 
lease  granted  by  the  earl's  trustees,  entitling  him  to  continued 
occupation.  This  was  final,  and  no  further  steps  were  taken  in  this 
direction.  After  this  the  earl,  in  his  intercourse  with  his  steward, 
was  so  exceedingly  affable  that  the  latter  imagined  all  evil  feelings 
had  vanished.  In  January,  1760,  his  lordship  called  on  Johnson 
and  asked  him  to  come  to  Staunton  Harold  at  a  certain  hour  of 
the  following  dp,y. 

Meantime  fne  earl  prepared  for  the  expected  visit,  by  sending  all 
his  men  servants,  as  well  as  a  number  of  the  females  and  children 
of  his  household,  to  some  distance  for  the  day. 

When  Johnson  arrived,  a  maid  admitted  him,  and  he  was  ushered 
into  his  lordship's  room.    All  was  quiet  for  about  an  hour ;  then 
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voices  were  heard  in  high  altercation,  and  the  earl  was  heard  to 
exclaim,  "  Down  upon  your  knees — your  time  has  come — you  must 
die  !"  And  presently  the  report  of  a  pistol  was  heard.  Ferrers 
then  opened  the  door  and  called  for  aid,  and  the  servants  approach- 
ing, beheld  the  steward  weltering  in  his  blood.  A  surgeon  was 
then  sent  for  to  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  poor  Johnson  asked  that 
his  children  might  be  sent  for. 

When  the  surgeon  arrived,  Ferrers  said  to  him,  "  I  intended  to 
have  shot  him  dead,  but,  since  he  is  still  alive,  you  must  do  what 
you  can  for  him."  He  then  drank  himself  drunk  and  got  to  bed. 
Meantime  Johnson  was  conveyed  home,  but  his  wound  was  mortal, 
and  he  died  at  nine  in  the  morning  after  having  been  shot.  The 
surgeon,  who  perceived  that  this  was  a  case  of  deliberate  murder, 
obtained  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  persons  to  secure  the  mur- 
derer. The  force  arrived  at  Staunton.  The  earl  had  just  risen, 
and  on  going  out  to  the  stables  he  noticed  the  people,  and  suspect- 
ing their  mission,  retired  within  his  house,  and  eluded  pursuit  for 
some  little  time.  At  length  he  was  apprehended,  conveyed  to  Ashby- 
de-la-Zouch,  where  he  was  confined  till  the  coroner's  jury,after  exa- 
mining the  body,  returned  a  verdict  of"  Wilful  murder"  against  him. 
He  was  afterwards  removed  to  London,  and  confined  in  the  Tower. 

The  trial  of  Earl  Ferrers,  for  the  murder  of  his  land-steward, 
came  on  before  the  House  of  Peers,  in  Westminster  Hall,  on  the 
i6th  of  April,  1760.  His  lordship  was  found  guilty,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  passed  upon  him.  Ferrers  petitioned  that  he  might 
be  beheaded  in  the  Tower  ;  but  as  the  crime  was  so  atrocious,  the 
king  refused  to  mitigate  the  sentence.  A  scaffold  was  erected 
under  the  gallows  at  Tyburn,  and  covered  with  black  baize,  with  a 
raised  platform  for  the  murderer  to  stand  upon. 

On  the  morning  of  his  execution  he  was  dressed  in  a  white  suit, 
richly  embroidered  Avith  silver.  When  he  put  it  on  he  said,  "  This 
is  the  suit  in  which  I  was  married,  and  in  which  I  shall  die."  He 
walked  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold  with  composure,  and  after  re- 
peating the  Lord's  Prajer,  which  he  called  a  fine  composition,  he 
invoked  the  pardon  of  Heaven,  and  in  a  moment  more  was  launched 
into  eternity. 

It  is  pleasant,  after  this  notice  of  a  worthless  life,  which  society 
felt  itself  obliged  to  put  an  end  to,  as  a  measure  of  self-preservation, 
to  be  able  to  add  that  the  widow  of  Earl  Ferrers  married  Lord 
Frederick  Campbell,  son  of  John,  Duke  of  Argyle,  and  lived  to  an 
advanced  age,  highly  resp«cted  and  beloved. 
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The  town  of  Ashby,  situated  in  a  fertile  vale  of  Leicestershire,  te- 
ceived  its  additional  appellation  from  Alan  de  la  Zouch,  who  possessed 
the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 

It  is  said  by  Leland  that  Sir  William,  afterwards  Lord,  Hastings, 
when  the  male  line  of  the  Zouches  was  extinct,  obtained  the  grant  of  the 
manor,  partly  by  title  and  partly  by  money ;  and  James  Butler,  Earl  of 
Ormond,  escheated  the  estate  to  Edward  IV.  by  forfeiture,  on  adherence 
to  his  real  liege  lord,  the  deposed  Henry  VI.  The  same  lord,  for  the 
I  epair  of  this  fortress,  took  off  the  lead  from  Belvoir  Castle,  which  had 
been  forfeited  by  Lord  Ros  to  the  tyrant,  for  the  same  imputed  crime  as 
th.it  of  the  Earl  of  Ormond.  Certainly,  when  two  Kings  were  pro- 
c'aimed,  and  one  had  first  reigned  for  a  succession  of  years,  whoever 
/lad  the  claim  de  jure,  it  was  equally  absurd  as  it  was  wicked  to  punish 
those  who  had  conscientiously  adhered  to  their  oaths,  pledged  to  the 
governing  power ;  but  those  were  not  the  days  of  argument,  or  cool 
and  candid  investigation.  Hastings,  however,  who  had  likewise  plun- 
dered another  castle  of  Lord  Ros,  to  complete  his  own,  at  length  re- 
signed all  his  estates,  together  with  his  life,  on  an  accusation  of  high 
treason,  got  up  by  his  former  friend,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  by 
whose  order  he  was  seized  at  the  council-board,  and  soon  after  be- 
headed. The  attainder  being  subsequently  taken  off  by  King  Henry  VII., 
the  estates  were  restored  to  the  heirs,  and  have  since  descended  to  the 
Huntingdon  family. 

In  1474,  Lord  Hastings  built  the  Castle  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  the 
ruins  of  which  now  form  a  principal  object  of  attraction  on  the  south 
side  of  Ashby,  having  been  remarkable  as  a  temporary  prison  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots. 

The  Castle  was  originally  environed  by  three  extensive  Parks,  all 
beautifully  wooded: — the  Great  Park,  which  was  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  Brostep  Park,  for  fallow  deer ;  and  the  Little  Park,  for  red 
deer.  The  magnificent  structure  continued  to  be,  for  two  hundred 
years,  the  residence  of  the  Hastings  family ;  it  was  partly  of  brick  and 
partly  of  stone,  and  contained  many  spacious  apartments,  and  a  chapel 
adjoining.  The  stately  towers  formed  the  grandest  ornaments:  one 
contained  the  hall,  chambers,  &c. ;  the  other  was  the  Kitchen  Tower. 
The  Queen  of  Scots  was  entrusted  to  the  custody  of  Henry,  third  Earl 
of  Huntingdon,  at  Ashby  Castle,  and  a  room  now  remaining  is  distin- 
guished as  "  Mary  Queen  of   Scots'   Room."     Anne,  the  Queen  of 
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James  I.,  and  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  visited  the  Castle,  as  did  the 
King,  with  his  whole  Court :  they  were  enteitained  here  for  several 
days  together,  when  thirty  Poor  Knights,  all  wearing  gold  chains  and 
velvet  gowns,  served  up  tke  dinner.  The  castle  was  garrisoned  and 
ably  defended  for  King  Charles  I.,  but  was  at  last  evacuated  and  dis- 
mantled by  capitulation.    The  ruins  are  highly  interesting 
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Belvoir  (or  Sever)  Castle  in  situation  and  aspect  partly  resembles 
"  majestic  Windsor."  It  has  a  similar  "  princely  brow,"  being  placed 
upon  an  abrupt  elevation  of  red  gritstone,  now  covered  with  vege- 
table mould,  and  varied  into  terraces.  It  has  been  the  seat  of  the  noble 
family  of  Manners  for  several  generations,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
elegant  castellated  structures  in  the  kingdom.  The  fortress  is  described 
in  some  topographical  works  as  being  in  Lincolnshire.  Camden  says : 
"  in  the  west  part  of  Kesteven,  on  the  edge  of  Lincolnshire  and  Leices- 
tershire, there  stands  Belvoir  Castle,  so  called  (whatever  was  its  ancient 
name)  from  the  fine  prospect  on  a  steep  hill,  which  seems  the  work  of 
art."  But  Mr.  Nichols,  an  excellent  authority  on  Leicestershire,  states : 
"  the  Castle  is  at  present  in  every  respect  considered  as  being  within  this 
county,  with  all  the  lands  of  the  extra-parochial  part  of  Belvoir  thereto 
belonging  (including  the  site  of  the  Priory),  consisting  in  the  whole  of 
600  acres  of  wood,  meadow,  and  pasture-land ;  upon  which  are  now  no 
buildings  but  the  Castle  with  its  offices,  and  the  inn." 

At  Belvoir  was  formerly  a  Priory  of  four  black  monks,  subordinate 
to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban  in  Hertfordshire,  to  which  it  was  annexed  by 
its  founder,  Robert  de  Todeni.  Dr.Stukeley,  in  the  year  1726,  saw  the 
coffin  and  bones  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1088,  dug  up  in  the  Priory 
Chapel,  then  a  stable ;  and  on  a  stone  was  inscribed  in  large  letters,  with 
lead  cast  in  them,  Robert  de  todene  le  fudere.  Another  coffin 
and  lid  near  it  was  likewise  discovered,  with  the  following  inscription : 
"  The  Vale  of  Bever,  barren  of  wood,  is  large  and  very  plentiful  of  good 
com  and  grass,  and  lieth  in  three  uhires,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  much 
of  Nottinghamshire." 

That  Belvoir  has  been  the  site  of  a  Castle  since  the  Norman  Conquest 
appears  well  established.     Leland  thinks  "  no  rather  than  ye  Todeneiu 
was  the  first  inhabiter  after  the  Conquest.    Then  it  came  to  Albeneius,' 
and  from  Albeny  to  Ros."     By  a  general  survey,  taken  at  the  death  of 
Robert,  the  found  er,  he  was  in  the  possession  of  fourscore  lordships ; 
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many  of  which,  by  uninterrupted  succession,  continue  still  to  be  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  In  Lincolnshire  his  domains  were 
still  more  numerous.  In  Northamptonshire  he  had  nine  lordships ;  one 
of  which,  Stoke,  acquired  the  additional  name  of  Albini  when  it  came 
into  the  possession  of  his  son,  who  succeeded  to  these  lordships,  and, 
like  his  father,  was  a  celebrated  warrior.  According  to  Matthew  Paris, 
he  valorously  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  in  Nor- 
mandy, where  Henry  I.  encountered  Robert  Curthose,  his  brother. 
This  lord  obtained  from  Henry  the  grant  of  an  annual  fair  at  Belvoir,  to 
be  continued  for  eight  days. 

During  the  turbulent  reigns  of  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  the  Castle  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  to  Ranulph,  Earl  of 
Chester;  but  repossession  was  obtained  by  de  Albini,  who  died  hcrt 
about  1 155.  William  de  Albini,  the  third  of  that  name,  accompanied 
Richard  I.,  during  his  crusading  reign,  into  Normandy ;  he  was  also  one 
of  the  sureties  for  King  John  in  his  treaty  of  peace  with  Philip  of 
France.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  Barons'  wars  in  the  latter  reign, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  King's  party  at  Rochester  Castle ;  when 
his  own  Castle  at  Belvoir  fell  into  the  royal  hands.  He  was  likewise 
one  of  the  twenty-five  Barons  whose  signatures  are  attached  to  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  Charter  of  Forests,  at  Runnemede.  This  lord  richly 
endowetl  the  Priory  at  Belvoir,  and  founded  and  endowed  a  Hospital 
at  Wassebridge,  between  Stamford  and  Lincoln,  where  he  was  buried 
in  1236.  Isabel,  of  the  house  of  Albini,  now  married  Robert  de  Ros, 
Baron  of  Hamlake,  and  thus  carried  the  estates  into  another  family.  He 
died  in  1285,  and  his  body  was  buried  at  Kirkham,  his  bowels  before 
the  high  altar  at  Belvoir,  and  his  heart  at  Croxton  Abbey ;  it  being  the 
practice  of  that  age  for  the  corporeal  remains  of  eminent  persons  to  be 
thus  distributed  after  death.  The  next  owner,  William  de  Ros,  was, 
in  1304,  allowed  to  impark  100  acres  under  the  name  of  Bever  Park, 
which  was  appropriated  solely  to  the  preservation  of  game. 

Sir  William  Ros,  Knight,  was  Lord  High  Treasurer  to  Henry  IV. 
he  died  at  the  Castle  in  1414,  and  bequeathed  400/.  "for  finding  ten 
honest  chaplains  to  pray  for  his  soul,  and  the  souls  of  his  father,  mother, 
brethren,  sisters,  &c.,"  for  eight  years  within  his  Chapel  at  Belvoir 
Castle.  John  and  William  Ros,  the  next  owners,  were  distinguished  in 
the  wars  of  France :  the  former  was  slain  at  Anjou  ;  the  latter  died  in 
1 43 1,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edmund,  an  infant,  who  on  coming 
of  age,  engaged  in  the  Wars  of  York  and  Lancaster:  he  was  attainted, 
and  his  noble  possessions  parcelled  out  by  Edward  IV. ;  the  honour, 
Castle,  and  lordship  of  Belvoir,  with  the  park,  and  all  its  members,  and 
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the  rent  called  Castle  Guard  (then  an  appurtenance  to  Belvoir),  being 
granted,  in  1467,  to  Hastings,  the  Court  corruptionist.  Leland  thus 
describes  the  transaction:  "  The  Lord  Ros  took  Henry  the  VI.'s  part 
against  King  Edward,  whereupon  his  lands  were  confiscated,  and 
Belever  Castle  given  in  keeping  to  Lord  Hastings,  who  coming  thither 
on  a  time  to  peruse  the  ground,  and  to  lie  in  the  Castle,  was  suddenly 
repelled  by  Mr.  Harrington,  a  man  of  power  thereabouts,  and  friend  to  the 
Lord  Ros.  Whereupon  the  Lord  Hastings  came  thither  another  time 
with  a  strong  power,  and  upon  a  raging  will  spoiled  the  Castle,  defacing 
the  roofs,  and  taking  the  leads  off  them.  Then  fell  all  the  Castle  to 
ruins,  and  the  timber  of  the  roofs  uncovered,  rotted  away,  and  the  soil 
between  the  walls  of  the  last  grew  full  of  elders,  and  no  habitation  was 
there  till  that,  of  late  days,  the  Earl  of  Rutland  hath  made  it  feirer  than 
ever  it  was." 

The  above  attainder  was,  however,  repealed,  and  Edmund,  Lord  Ros, 
obtained  repossession  of  all  his  estates  in  1483 :  he  died  at  the  manor- 
house  of  Elsinges,  Enfield,  Middlesex,  without  issue  in  1508  :  his  sisters 
became  heiresses  to  the  estates,  and  Belvoir  being  part  of  the  moiety  of 
Eleanor,  by  her  marriage  with  Sir  Robert  Manners,  of  Etall,  in  Nor- 
thumberland, the  Castle  passed  into  the  Manners  family,  who  have 
continued  to  possess  it  until  the  present  time.  George,  eldest  son  of 
the  above-named  Robert  Manners,  succeeded  to  his  father's  estates,  in- 
cluding Belvoir.  His  son  Thomas,  Lord  Ros,  succeeded  him,  and  was 
created  by  Henry  VI H.  a  Knight,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Rutland, 
a  title  which  had  never  before  been  conferred  upon  any  person  but 
of  the  blood-royal ;  and  to  him  is  attributed  the  restoration  of  the 
Castle,  which  had  been  partly  demolished  by  Hastings,  as  Leland  has 
described  it.  He  says  further :  "  it  is  a  strange  sighte  to  se  be  how 
many  steppes  of  stone  the  way  goith  up  from  the  village  to  the  castel. 
In  the  castel  be  two  faire  gates;  and  the  dungeon  is  a  faire  round 
tower,  now  turned  to  pleasure,  as  a  place  to  walk  yn,  and  to  se  al  the 
counterye  aboute,  and  raylid  about  the  round  (wall),  and  a  garden 
(plotte)  in  the  middle.  There  is  also  a  welle  of  grete  depth  in  the 
castclle,  and  the  spring  thereof  is  very  good." 

Henry,  the  second  Earl  of  Rutland,  made  great  additions  to  the 
Castle,  and  it  became  a  noble  and  princely  residence.  In  1556,  he  was 
appointed  Captain-General  of  all  the  forces  then  going  to  France,  and 
Commander  of  the  Fleet,  by  Philip  and  Mary.  Edmund,  the  third 
Earl,  Camden  calls  "  a  profound  lawyer,  and  a  man  accomplished  with 
all  polite  learning."  The  sixth  Earl  married  two  wives ;  by  the  second 
he  had  two  sons,  who,  according  to  the  monument,  were  murdered  by 
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wicked  practice  and  sorcery,  as  follows:  Joan  Flower,  and  her  two 
daughters,  who  were  servants  at  Belvoir  Castle,  having  been  dismissed 
the  family,  in  revenge  made  use  of  all  the  enchantments,  spells,  and 
charms  that  were  then  supposed  to  answer  their  malicious  purposes. 
Henry,  the  eldest  son,  died  soon  after  their  dismissal ;  but  no  suspicion 
of  witchcraft  arose  till  five  years  after,  when  the  three  women,  who 
were  said  to  have  entered  into  a  formal  contract  with  the  devil,  were 
accused  of  "  murdering  Henry  Lord  Ros  by  witchcraft,  and  torturing 
the  Lord  Francis,  his  brother,  and  Lady  Catherine,  his  sister."  After 
various  examinations  before  Francis,  Lord  Willoughby  of  Eresby, 
and  other  magistrates,  they  were  committed  to  Lincoln  gaol.  Joan 
died  at  Ancaster,  on  her  way  thither,  wishing  the  bread-and-butter 
she  ate  might  choke  her,  if  guilty.  The  two  daughters  were  tried, 
confessed  their  guilt,  and  were  executed  at  Lincoln,  March  ii, 
1618-19. 

George,  seventh  Earl,  was  honoured  with  a  visit  from  Charles  L  at 
Belvoir  Castle,  in  1634.  The  eighth  Earl  was  John  Manners,  who 
attaching  himself  to  the  Parliamentarians,  the  Castle  was  attacked  by 
the  Royal  army,  and  lost  and  won  again  and  again  by  each  party,  till 
the  Earl  being  "  put  to  great  straights  for  the  maintenance  of  his  family," 
petitioned  the  House  of  Peers  for  relief ;  and  Lord  Viscount  Campden 
having  been  the  principal  instrument  in  the  ruin  of  the  "  Castle,  lands, 
and  woods  about  Belvoyre,"  Parliament  agreed  that  1500/.  a  year  be 
paid  out  of  Lord  Campden's  estate,  until  5000/.  be  levied  to  the  Earl 
of  Rutland. 

In  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Castle  was  defended  for  the  King  by  the 
rector  of  Ashwell,  co.  Rutland.  In  1643,  ^bout  140  men  of  Belvoir 
were  defeated  by  Colonel  Wayte,  with  60  men,  taking  46  prisoners 
and  60  horses ;  and  in  the  following  year  Colonel  Wayte  attacked 
another  party  at  Belvoir,  where  he  made  many  prisoners.  In  1644  the 
King  slept  two  nights  at  Belvoir.  In  1649  the  Parliamen*:  ordered  the 
Castle  to  be  demolished  ;  satisfaction  was,  however,  made  to  the  Earl, 
whose  son  rebuilt  the  Castle  after  the  Restoration.  John,  the  ninth 
Earl,  preferred  the  Baronial  retirement  and  rural  quiet  of  Belvoir,  to  the 
busy  Court,  though  he  was  created  Marquis  of  Granby  and  Duke  of 
Rutland.  He  resided  almost  entirely  at  Belvoir,  where  he  kept  up 
old  English  hospitality;  and  for  many  years  before  his  death  never 
went  to  London.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John,  whose  son  was 
"  the  Great  Marquis  of  Granby,"  who,  during  the  Rebellion,  raised  a 
regiment  of  foot,  became  Lieutenant-General,  and  eminently  ilis- 
tinguished  himself  in  Germany ;    yet  a  few  years  since  there  was  no 
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monumental  record  of  his  name.  The  third  Duke  was  the  last  of  the 
family  who  resided  at  Haddon. 

Belvoir  Castle  was  greatly  altered,  and  the  interior  newly  arranged 
by  the  taste  of  the  Duchess  of  Rutland,  and  executed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  James  Wyatt,  architect.  It  consists  of  a  quadrangular  court, 
occupying  nearly  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  with  its  towers  and  walls 
is  of  regal  stateliness.  The  view  comprehends  the  whole  vale  of  Belvoir, 
and  the  adjoining  country  as  far  as  Lincoln,  including  twenty-two  of  the 
Duke  of  Rutland's  manors.  The  interior  is  sumptuously  furnished,  and 
contains  a  valuable  collection  of  paintings.  Here  is  a  massive  golden 
salver,  entirely  composed  of  tributary  tokens  of  royal  and  public  respect 
for  services  performed  by  the  noble  family  of  Manners,  and  inscribed 
with  the  causes  and  dates  of  these  honourable  services.  The  last  general 
repairs  cost  60,000/.  By  an  accidental  fire  in  1816,  a  large  portion  of 
the  ancient  part  of  the  Castle  was  destroyed. 

There  have  been  in  our  time  two  memorable  royal  visits  to  Belvoir 
Castle:  George  IV.,  then  Prince  Regent,  in  18 14;  and  Queen  Victoria 
and  the  Prince  Consort  in  1843.  Upon  each  of  these  occasions  was 
observed  the  ceremony  of  presenting  the  Key  of  the  Staunton  Tower  to 
the  Sovereign.  The  Staunton  Tower  is  the  stronghold  of  the  Castle.  It 
was  successfully  defended  by  Sir  Mauger  Staunton,  Lord  of  Staunton, 
against  William  the  Norman,  who,  when  firmly  seated  on  the  throne 
he  had  won,  allowed  the  Lord  of  Staunton  to  keep  possession  of  the 
lands  he  had  so  nobly  defended ;  and  he  afterwards  held  the  lordship 
of  Staunton  by  tenure  of  Castle  Guard.  This  lordship  is  situated  seven 
miles  from  Newark,  and  five  fiom  Belvoir,  and  is  stated  to  have  been 
in  the  possession  of  a  family  of  the  name  of  Staunton  for  more  than 
1300  years.  Upon  each  royal  visit  the  key  was  presented  to  the 
Sovereign  upon  a  velvet  cushion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stanton,  to  whom  it 
was  most  graciously  returned. 

Of  the  scale  of  living  at  Belvoir,  we  extract  from  a  published 
account  the  following  particulars  of  the  consumption  of  wine  and  ale, 
wax-lights,  &c.,  at  Belvoir  Castle,  from  December,  1839,  to  April, 
1840,  or  about  thirteen  weeks ; — Wine,  200  dozen  j  ale,  70  liogsheads; 
wax-lights,  2330 ;  sperm  oil,  630  gallons.  Dined  at  his  Grace's  table, 
1997  persons;  in  the  steward's  room,  2421;  in  the  servants'  hall, 
nursery,  and  kitchen  department,  including  comers  and  goers,  11,313 
persons.  Of  loaves  of  bread  there  were  consumed  8333 ;  of  meat, 
22,963  lbs.  exclusive  of  game.  The  money  value  of  the  meat,  poultry, 
eggs,  and  every  kind  of  provision,  except  stores,  consumed  during  this 
period,  amounted  to  1323/.  '^i.  \\\d.    The  quantity  of  game  killed 
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during  the  season  over  all  his  Grace's  manors,  is  thus  stated: — 1733 
hares,  987  pheasants,  2101  partridges,  28  wild  ducks,  108  woodcocks, 
138  snipes,  947  rabbits,  776  grouse,  23  black  game,  and  6  teal. 


Leicester  Castle. 

Leicester,  placed  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Soar,  was  known  to 
the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Ratae,  and  was  then  a  place  of  importance. 
It  is  of  British  origin,  and  was  taken  possession  of  and  fortified  by  the 
Romans.  The  line  of  the  wall  has  been  traced  upon  the  norths  south, 
and  east  sides,  the  western  defence  being  formed  by  the  river.  If,  as  is 
supposed,  the  fragment  of  Roman  masonry  known  as  the  Jewry  wall 
was  really  a  part  of  the  town  wall,  it  follows  that  the  wall  was  present 
on  the  west  side,  and  there  was  a  space  between  that  defence  and  the 
river ;  and  that  the  Castle,  which  occupies  the  south-west  angle,  was 
outside  the  town. 

Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  ascribes  its  name  and  foundation  to  the  fabu- 
lous Leir,  the  son  of  Bladud,  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  It  was  also  a  town 
of  great  importance  among  the  Saxons,  and  was  nearly  central  in  the  king- 
dom of  Mercia.  It  is  mentioned  in  a  Saxon  charter  of  819,  and  is  said 
to  have  given  the  title  of  Earl  to  Leofric,  a.d.  716.  It  was  taken  and 
many  of  the  inhabitants  massacred  by  Ethelfrith,  King  of  Northumber- 
land. The  town,  during  the  Danish  interregnum,  was  one  of  the  five 
fcurghs;  and  the  Castle,  like  those  of  Tamworth  and  Tutbury,  is  said 
to  have  been  either  founded  or  restored  by  Ethclfrcda,  daughter  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  in  913-14,  though  for  this  solid  evidence  is  wanting. 
Nevertheless,  that  Saxon  Leicester  was  the  seat  of  a  very  important 
earldom  is  very  certain,  and  the  residence  of  the  lords  was  most  pro- 
bably the  Castle. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  property  was  added  to  the  Royal  demesne, 
and  the  Castle  was  erected,  or  rather  an  old  fortress  was  enlarged  and 
strengthened,  to  keep  the  townsmen  in  check.  On  the  Conqueror's 
death  this  Castle  was  seized  by  the  Grentmaisnells,  and  held  by  them 
for  Robert  Duke  of  Nomiandie ;  it  was,  therefore,  attacked  and  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  ruins  by  William  Rufus.  The  actual  property  of 
the  Grentmaisnells  in  Leicester,  was  one-fourth  of  the  town  ;  but  it  does 
not  appear  how  this  and  much  of  the  other  parts  were  acquired  by 
Robert,  Earl  of  Mellent,  who  became  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  died  in 
1 1 18,  in  possession  of  the  Castle  and  honour.  Outside,  but  just  beneath 
the  fortreso  wall,  was  a  collegiate  church,  of  Saxon  foundation,  dedicated 
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to  St.  Mary.    This  Robert  Bellomont  rebuilt  and  enriched  very  consi- 
derably in  1 103,  and  he  is  thought  also  to  have  completed  the  Castle. 

Robert  Bossu,  the  second  Earl,  took  the  part  of  Henry  I.  He  also 
strengthened  and  enlarged  the  Castle.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis,  outside  the  town  ;  and,  to  endow  this,  he 
diminished  the  ecclesiastical  staff,  and  diverted  some  of  the  lands  from 
his  father's  foundation  by  the  Castle.     He  died  1167. 

Robert  Blanchmains,  his  son,  is  reputed  to  have  enlarged  and 
strengthened  the  Castle,  and  his  constable,  Anketel  Mallory,  held  it 
against  Henry  H.  in  11 75,  unsuccessfully.  Both  Castle  and  town 
were  taken,  the  town  wall  was  demolished,  and,  it  is  said,  between  the 
north  and  east  gates  was  never  rebuilt. 

Robert  Fitzparnell,  the  fourth  Earl,  died  childless  in  1204,  when  Lei- 
cester Castle,  and  in  1206  the  earldom,  came  to  Simon  de  Montfort, 
who  had  married  Amicia,  his  sister  and  coheir.  Upon  the  death  at 
Evesham  of  their  son  Simon,  in  1265,  and  his  attainder,  the  earldom  and 
Castle  were  granted  to  Edmond,  second  son  of  Henry  III.,  Earl  of 
Leicester  and  Lancaster,  and  the  Castle  has  since  descended  with  the 
Lancaster  property,  and  is  still  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  that  name. 

Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster  and  Leicester,  founded  the  Hospital  of  the 
Newark  contiguous  to  the  Castle  in  1322,  and  the  works  were  com- 
pleted by  Henry,  his  son,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  1354.  The  hospital 
contained  four  acres.  It  reached  the  river,  and  covered  the  Castle  on 
the  south  side,  and  at  this  time  one  approach  to  the  Castle  is  across  the 
Newark,  through  its  larger  and  smaller  gates. 

The  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Lancaster  must  have  restored  the  Castle,  as 
they  resided  here  very  frequently,  and  with  their  usual  display.  When 
John  of  Gaunt  granted  certain  privileges  to  the  city  in  1376,  he  reserved 
the  Castle  and  its  mill,  and  the  rents  and  services  of  the  Castle  court 
and  its  office  of  porter.  In  the  Castle  he  entertained  Richard  II.  and 
his  Queen  with  great  splendour  in  1390. 

In  1414,  when  Henry  V.  held  a  Parliament  in  the  Hall  of  the  Grey 
Friars,  he  resided  at  the  Castle,  and  it  was  in  the  great  hall  of  the 
Castle  that  was  held  the  Parliament  of  1425-6,  the  Commons  meeting 
in  an  apartment  below  it ;  this,  however,  could  scarcely  be  the  case  as 
regards  the  existing  hall,  which  is  on  the  ground  level. 

Henry  VI.  was  here  in  1426,  and  in  1444  the  Castle  and  honour  were 
included  in  his  marriage  settlement.  In  1450  a  third  Parliament  was 
held  at  Leicester.  Edward  IV.  was  here  in  1463  and  1464,  but  from 
this  period  the  Castle  seems  to  have  been  neglected,  and  to  have  fallen 
into  great  decay. 
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Leland,  who  visited  Leicester  about  1512,8373:  "The  castelle  stond- 
ing  nere  the  west  bridge  is  at  this  tyme  a  thing  of  small  estimation,  and 
there  is  no  apparaunce  other  [either]  of  high  waulles  or  dykes.  So  that 
I  think  that  the  lodginges  that  now  be  there  were  made  sins  the  tyme  of 
the  Barons'  war  in  Henry  III.  tyme,  and  great  likelyhood  there  is  that 
the  castelle  was  much  defaced  in  Henry  II.  tyme,  when  the  waulles  of 
Liercester  were  defacid." — (^Abridged  from  a  communication  to  the 
Buildre.) 

In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  materials  of  the  Castle  were  sold,  and 
there  are  now  few  remains  of  it,  except  the  mound,  or  earthwork  of  the 
keep,  which,  though  broad,  is  less  lofty  than  usual  in  the  more  impor- 
tant Saxon  castles.  It  is  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  100  feet  diameter 
upon  its  circular  top,  which  is  quite  flat. 


Leicester  Abbey  and  Cardinal  Wolsey. 

Leicester  Abbey  was  founded  in  the  year  1143,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen,  by  Robert  Bossu,  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  black  canons  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  It  is 
situated  in  a  pleasant  meadow  to  the  north  of  the  town,  watered  by  the 
river  Soar,  whence  it  acquired  the  name  of  St.  Mary  de  Pratis,  or  de  la 
Pre.  This  monastery  was  richly  endowed  with  lands  in  thirty-six  of  the 
neighbouring  parishes,  besides  various  possessions  in  other  counties,  and 
enjoyed  considerable  privileges  and  immunities.  Bossu,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Lady  Amicia,  his  wife,  became  a  canon  regular  in  his  own 
foundation,  in  expiation  of  his  rebellious  conduct  towards  his  sovereign, 
and  particularly  for  the  injuries  which  he  had  thereby  brought  upon 
the  "  goodly  town  of  Leycestre."  The  monastery  had  liberty  cTf  pro- 
curing fuel  and  keeping  cattle  in  divers  other  manors.  Amicia,  the  wife 
of  the  founder,  gave  two  bucks  annually.  Margaret  de  Quincey  also 
gave  a  buck  annually  out  of  Charnwood  Forest,  and  land  at  Sheepshead. 
Robert  de  Quincey,  her  husband,  confirmed  these  grants,  and  added  the 
tenth  of  all  hay  sold  in  Ade  and  WyfTeley,  and  the  right  shoulder  of  all 
the  deer  killed  in  the  park  of  Acle. 

Leicester  Abbey  was  rendered  famous  as  being  the  last  residence  of 
the  unhappy  Wolsey :  within  its  walls  was  once  witnessed  a  scene  more 
humiliating  to  human  ambition,  and  more  instructive  to  human  gran- 
deur, than  almost  any  which  history  has  produced.  Here  the  fallen 
pride  of  Wolsey  retreated  from  the  insults  of  the  world,  all  his  visions 
of  ambition  were  now  gone;  his  pomp  and  pageantry  and  crowded 
levees.    On  this  spot  he  told  the  listening  monks,  the  sole  attendants  of 
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his  dying  hour,  as  they  stood  around  his  pallet,  that  he  was  come  to  lay 
his  bones  among  them,  and  gave  them  a  pathetic  testimony  to  the  truth 
and  joys  of  religion. 

On  his  road  to  London,  whither  he  had  been  summoned  from  his 
Castle  at  Cawood,  by  Henry,  to  take  his  trial  for  high  treason,  he  was 
seized  with  a  disorder,  which  so  increased  as  to  oblige  his  resting  at 
Leicester,  where  he  was  met  at  the  Abbey-gate  by  the  Abbot  and  his 
whole  conviJnt.  The  first  ejaculation  of  Wolsey  on  meeting  these  holy 
persons,  plainly  shows  that  he  was  aware  of  his  approaching  end: 
"  Father  Abbot,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  hither  to  lay  my  bones  among 
you ;"  and  with  much  difficulty  he  was  carried  upstairs,  which  it  was 
fated  he  was  never  again  to  descend  alive.  The  very  next  day  the 
Abbot  was  summoned  to  administer  the  fifth  sacrament  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  called  extreme  unction,  and  the  guard  were  desired  to 
witness  his  last  moments.  He  expired  as  the  clock  struck  eight, 
saying,  "  If  I  had  served  God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  King,  he 
would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs." 

The  remains  of  the  Cardinal  were  interred  in  the  Abbey  church  at 
Leicester,  after  having  been  viewed  by  the  mayor  and  corporation  (for 
the  prevention  of  false  rumours),  and  were  attended  to  the  grave  by  the 
Abbot  and  all  his  brethren.  This  last  ceremony  was  performed  by 
torchlight,  the  canons  singing  dirges,  and  offering  orisons,  at  between 
four  and  five  o'clock  on  the  morning  cf  St.  Andrew's  Day,  Novem- 
ber 30.  1530- 

At  the  Dissolution,  the  site  of  the  Abbey  was  granted  to  William, 

Marquis  of  Northampton.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  was  in  possession  of  it ;  but  in  the  succeeding  reign  it 
belonged  to  the  Cavendish  family,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  Countess  of 
Devonshire,  till  the  period  of  the  Civil  War,  during  which  a  party  of 
Royalists  from  Ashby-dc-la-Zouch,  under  the  command  of  Henry 
Hastings,  afterwards  Lord  Loughborough,  came  and  burnt  the  Abbey, 
leaving  only  the  walls  standing.  In  16415,  the  town  of  Leicester,  under 
Colonel  Thomas  Grey,  on  the  31st  of  May,  was  stormed  by  Charles  I. 
and  Prince  Rupert,  with  great  slaughter,  but  it  was  recovered  on  the 
i8th  of  June,  in  the  same  year,  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  Fairfax. 

There  is  a  traditional  story  that  the  stone  coffin  in  which  Wolsey's 
remains  were  placed,  was,  after  its  disinterment,  used  as  a  horse-trough 
at  an  inn  in  or  near  l,eicester. 
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Groby  Castle  and  Bradgate  Hall — Elizabeth  Woodville 
and  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Groby. — The  manor  of  Groby,  in  Leicestershire,  and  the  ad- 
acent  one  of  Bradgate,  were  given  by  the  Conqueror  to  a  favourite 
Norman  follower,  named  Hugh  Grandmeisnell,  who  was  after- 
wards created  Baron  of  Hinkley  and  High  Steward  of  England  by 
William  Rufus.  Parnel,  or  Petronella,  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
this  Sir  Hugh,  brought  this  manor  in  marriage  to  Robert  Blanch- 
maines,  Earl  of  Leicester,  from  whom,  by  the  marriage  of  another 
co-heir,  it  passed  to  Saher  de  Quincey,  created  Earl  of  Winchester 
in  the  eighth  year  of  King  John,  and  whose  son  and  heir,  Roger, 
Earl  of  Winchester,  died  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  Henry  HI., 
leaving  issue  three  co-heiresses,  one  of  whom,  Margaret,  wife  of 
William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby,  gave  it  to  her  second  son, 
William  de  Ferrers,  who  was  afterwards  created  Baron  of  Groby. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  the  manor  was  possessed  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Woodville,  heir-general  of  the 
Ferrers,  and  afterwards  queen  of  Edward  IV.,  and  whose  grandson, 
Thomas,  was  created  Marquis  of  Dorset.  His  grandson,  Henry 
Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk  (father  of  Lady  Jane  Grey),  was  beheaded  in 
1554,  and  his  estates  were  transferred  to  his  nephew,  who  was 
created  Baron  Grey  of  Groby  by  James  I.  In  1628,  his  grandson, 
Henry,  was  created  Earl  of  Stamford,  from  whom  the  present  Earls 
of  Stamford  and  Warrington  are  descended. 

Bradgate,  where  still  stand  the  remains  of  a  venerable  old 
mansion,  is  situated  on  the  skirts  of  Charnwood  Forest,  about  two 
miles  from  Groby  Castle,  and  four  miles  from  Leicester.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  division  of  the  county  it  is  a  member  of  the  noble 
owner's  manor  and  peculiar  of  Groby.  As  parcel  of  that  manor, 
Bradgate  belonged  anciently  to  Hugh  Grandmeisnell,  passed  with 
Groby  manor  to  Robert  Blanchmaincs,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  after- 
wards by  marrage  to  Saher  de  Quincey,  Earl  of  Winton.  Bradgate 
Park,  as  parcel  of  the  manor  of  Groby,  became  the  property  of 
William  de  Ferrers,  whose  son  and  heir,  William,  was  summoned 
to  Parliament  in  1293,  as  Baron  Ferrers,  of  Groby.  In  1444,  on 
the  death  of  the  last  William,  Lord  Ferrers,  of  Groby,  Bradgate 
descended  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  married  Elizabeth,  sole 
daughter  of  Henry,  son  to  William,  Lord  Ferrers,  of  Groby.    Sir 
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John  Grey,  son  of  Sir  Edward,  married  Elizabeth  Wideville,  whose 
beauty  so  impressed  King  Edward  IV.,  that  he  married  her  aKd 
made  her  Queen  of  England  and  the  mother  of  queens. — (^Sce 
Grafton  House,  Northamptonshire.) 

Sir  Thomas  Grey,  son  of  Sir  John  Grey  and  Elizabeth  Wideville, 
succeeded  as  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  and  in  1475  was  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Dorset.  He  died  in  1501,  having  pre- 
viously commenced  the  erection  of  several  new  buildings  both  at 
Groby  and  Bradgate.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son,  Thomas, 
second  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
built  at  Bradgate  a  very  fair,  large,  and  beautiful  house,  from 
materials  brought  principally  from  the  manor-house  of  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  at  Sutton  Coldfield.  In  151 1  he  was  sent  into  Spain  with 
an  army  of  10,000  men,  of  whom  5000  were  archers,  who,  besides 
their  bows  and  arrows,  carried  halberds,  "  which  they  pitched  in 
the  ground  till  their  arrows  were  shot,  and  then  took  up  again  to 
do  execution  on  the  enemy."  Two  years  later,  this  Thomas,  with 
four  of  his  brothers,  together  with  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  and  some 
other  gallant  gentlemen,  attended  a  tournament  at  St,  Denis,  in 
France,  and  "behaved  themselves  so  bravely  therein  that  they 
returned  home  with  singular  honour."  In  1520,  at  the  famous 
meeting  of  King  Henry  and  Francis  the  First  of  France,  between 
Ardres  and  Guisnes,  in  Picardy,  "  he  carried  the  sword  of  state 
before  the  King  of  England  naked,  as  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  did 
before  the  King  of  France,  and  after  that  was  one  of  the  aiders  in 
those  renowned  jousts  and  tournaments  which  were  held  at  that 
time  there,  between  the  English  and  French."  In  1529  he  was  a 
witness  in  the  cause  of  divorce  between  King  Henry  and  Queen 
Catherine,  his  first  wife,  as  to  the  age  of  Prince  Arthur,  &c.  He 
died  in  1530. 

The  next  owner  of  Bradgate  was  Henry,  eldest  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding and  third  Marquis  of  Dorset.  About  this  time  Bradgate  was 
visited  by  Leland,  who  says  : — "  From  Leicester  to  Bradegate,  by 
ground  welle  woddid,  three  miles.  At  Bradegate  is  a  fair  parke,  and 
a  lodge  lately  buildid  there  by  the  Lord  Thomas  Gray,  Marquise  of 

Dorsete,  father  to  Henry,  that  is  now  marquise This  parke 

was  parte  of  the  old  erles  of  Leicester's  lands,  and  sins,  by  heirs 
generales,  it  came  to  the  lord  Ferrars  of  Groby,  and  so  to  the  Grays. 
From  Bradegate  to  Groby  a  mile  and  a  half,  much  by  woddenland. 
There  remaine  few  tokens  of  the  old  castelle,  more  than  that  the 
hill  that  the  kepe  of  the  castelle  stoode  on  is  yet  very  notable,  but 
there  is  now  no  stone  upon  it Newere  workes  and  buildinges 
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there  at  Bradegate  were  erected  by  the  Lord  Thomas,  first  marquise 
at  Dorset,  among  the  which  workes  he  began  and  erectid  the  foun- 
dation and  waulcs  ot  a  great  gatehouse  of  brick,  and  a  tour,  but  thac 

is  left  half  onfinished  of  him  and  so  it  standeth  yet There  is 

a  faire  large  parke  by  the  place  a  vi.  miles  in  compassc.  There  is 
also  a  poore  village  by  the  place  and  a  litil  broke  by  it." 

In  1546-7,  Henry,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Constable  of  England,  for  three  days  only,  on  the  solemnity  of  the 
King's  coronation  ;  in  1 55 1  he  was  made  Warden  of  the  West  and 
Middle  Marches  towards  Scotland,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was 
created  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  compliment  to  his  second  wife,  who 
was  Frances,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Charles  Brandon,  the  gay 
Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  his  third  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  King  Henry 
VII.,  and  widow  of  Louis  XII.,  King  of  France.  The  family  of 
Suffolk  were  now  enjoying  a  large  share  of  prosperity  and  of  royal 
favour.  The  king  was  their  near  kinsman,  and  among  their  rela- 
tives were  the  most  powerful  families  in  England.  It  seems  unac- 
countable then,  except  on  the  theory  that  prosperity  unsettles  men's 
minds,  when  adversity  could  not,  that  only  during  the  summer  after 
his  latest  honours  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk  was  unfortunately  allured  to  countenance  a  project  which 
involved  himself  and  his  family  in  ruin. 

But  before  we  can  detail  this  fatal  step  it  will  be  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Suffolk — the  incomparable  Lady  Jane  Grey.  "  It  is  impossible," 
says  the  historian  of  Leicestershire,  "  to  think  upon  the  sweet  dis- 
position and  wonderful  accomplishments  of  this  excellent  lady, 
without  having  the  heart  elated  by  the  sublimest,  as  well  as  melted 
by  the  tcnderest  feelings.  How  interested  must  we  feel  about 
Bradgate,  when  we  recollect  it  was  not  only  the  birthplace,  but  the 
scene  of  the  happy  childhood  and  the  early  studies  of  tliis  incom- 
parable heroine.  Here,  to  use  the  quaint  but  emphatic  language 
of  Dr.  Fuller,  '  she  was  bred  by  her  parents,  according  to  her  high 
birth,  in  religion  and  learning.  They  were  no  whit  indulgent  to 
her  in  childhood,  but  extremely  severe,  more  than  needed  to  so 
sweet  a  temper ;  for  what  need  iron  instruments  to  bow  wax  ? 
But,  as  the  sharpest  winters  (correcting  the  rankness  of  the  earth) 
cause  the  more  healthful  and  fruitful  summers,  so  the  harshness  of 
her  breeding  compacted  her  soul  to  the  greater  patience  and  piety, 
so  that  afterwards  she  proved  the  mirror  of  her  age,  and  attained  to 
be  an  excellent  scholar.' 

*  *  A  A 
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"  Of  her  strong  affection  to  learning,  there  is  a  remarkable  testi- 
mony given  by  Mr.  Ascham,  which,  as  it  does  honour  to  herself  and 
her  learned  preceptor,  we  cannot  pass  by  in  silence.  One  example," 
saith  he,  "  whether  love  or  fear  doth  more  in  a  child,  for  virtue  and 
learning,  I  will  gladly  report ;  which  may  be  heard  with  some  plea- 
sure and  followed  with  more  profit.  Before  I  went  into  Guernsey 
I  came  to  Brodegate,  in  Leicestershire,  to  take  my  leave  of  that 
noble  lady,  Jane  Grey,  to  whom  I  was  exceeding  much  beholden. 
Her  parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess,  with  all  the  household,  gen- 
tlemen and  gentlewomen,  were  hunting  in  the  park.  I  found  her  in 
the  chamber  reading  Phadon  Platonis,  in  Greek,  and  that  with  as 
much  delight  as  some  gentlemen  would  read  a  merry  tale  in 
Boccace.  After  salutation  and  duty  done,  with  some  other  talk,  I 
asked  her,  why  she  would  lose  such  pastime  in  the  park.  Smiling, 
she  answered  me,  *  I  wiste  all  their  sport  in  the  parke  is  but  a 
shadow  to  that  pleasure  that  I  find  in  Plato.  Alas,  good  folk  !  they 
never  felt  what  true  pleasure  meant.'  'And  how  came  you, 
madam,'  quoth  I,  '  to  this  deep  knowledge  of  pleasure,  and  what 
did  chiefly  allure  you  unto  it,  seeing  not  many  women  but  very  few 
men  have  attained  thereto  ?'  '  I  will  tell  you,'  saith  she,  '  and  tell 
you  a  troth  which  perchance  you  will  marvel  at.  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  that  ever  God  gave  me,  is  that  he  sent  me  so  sharp  and 
severe  parents,  and  so  gentle  a  schoolmaster.  For  when  I  am  in 
presence  either  of  father  or  mother,  whether  I  speak,  keep  silence, 
sit,  stand,  or  go,  eat,  drink,  be  merry  or  sad,  be  sewing,  dancing,  or 
doing  anything  else,  I  must  do  it,  as  it  were,  in  such  weight, 
measure,  and  number,  even  so  perfectly  as  God  made  the  world ;  or 
else  I  am  so  sharply  taunted,  so  cruelly  threatened — yea,  presently 
sometimes  with  pinches,  nips,  and  bobs,  and  other  ways  (which  I 
will  not  name  for  the  honour  I  bear  them),  without  measure  mis- 
ordered,  till  the  time  come  that  I  must  go  to  Mr.  Elmer ;  who 
teacheth  me  so  gently,  so  pleasantly,  with  such  fair  allurements  to 
learning,  that  I  think  all  the  time  nothing^  whiles  I  am  with  him. 
And  when  I  am  called  from  him,  I  fall  on  weeping,  because  what- 
ever I  do  else,  but  learning,  is  full  of  grief,  trouble,  fear,  and  whole 
misliking  unto  me.  And  thus  my  book  hath  been  so  much  my 
I)leasure,  and  bringeth  daily  to  me  more  pleasures  and  more,  that 
in  respect  of  it,  all  other  pleasures  in  very  deed,  be  but  trifles  and 
very  troubles  unto  me.'  I  remember  this  talk  very  gladly  (saith 
Mr.  A.),  both  because  it  is  so  worthy  of  memory,  and  because 
ii  was  the  last  that  I  ever  had.  and  the  last  time  that  I  ever  ivt 
that  noble  and  worthy  lady." 
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"  She  had,"  continues  Dr.  Fuller,  "  the  innocency  of  childhood, 
the  beauty  of  youth,  the  solidity  of  middle,  the  gravity  of  old  age, 
and  all  at  eighteen  ;  the  birth  of  a  princess,  the  learning  of  a  clerk, 
the  life  of  a  saint,  yet  the  death  of  a  malefactor,  for  her  parents' 
offences.  .  .  .  No  lady  which  led  so  many  pious,  lived  so  few 
pleasant  days,  whose  soul  was  never  out  of  the  nonage  of  afflictions, 
till  death  made  her  of  full  years  to  inherit  happiness.  So  severe 
her  education  !  Whilst  a  child  her  father's  was  to  her  an  house  of 
correction  ;  nor  did  she  write  woman  sooner  than  she  did  subscribe 
wife  ;  and,  in  obedience  to  her  parents,  was  unfortunately  matched 
to  the  Lord  Guildford  Dudley.  Yet  he  was  a  goodly,  and  (for  aught 
/  find  to  the  contrary)  a  godly  gentleman,  whose  worst  fault  was 
*^at  he  was  son  to  an  ambitious  father.  She  was  proclaimed  but 
never  crowned  queen  ;  living  in  the  Tower,  which  place,  though  it 
hath  a  double  capacity  of  a  palace  and  a  prison,  yet  appeared  to 
hci  chiefly  in  the  latter  relation.  For  she  was  longer  a  captive  than 
a  queen  therein  ;  taking  no  contentment  all  the  time,  save  what  she 
found  in  God  and  a  clear  conscience.  Her  family,  by  snatching  at 
a  crown  which  was  not,  lost  a  coronet  which  was  their  own,  much 
degraded  in  degree,  and  more  in  estate.  I  would  give  in  an  inven- 
tory of  the  vast  wealth  they  then  possessed,  but  am  loathe  to  grieve 
her  surviving  relations  with  a  list  of  the  lands  lost  by  her  father's 
attainture." 

Of  the  ample  buildings  and  sumptuous  offices  of  the  Bradgate 
Hall  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  remains  now  to  be  seen  are  few  and 
fragmentary.  The  building  was  of  brick  with  stone  quoins,  and  of 
these  the  principal  remains  are  the  broken  shells  of  two  towers,  with 
portions  of  enclosing  walls,  partly  covered  with  ivy.  Of  the  moat, 
the  pleasaunces,  and  fish-ponds,  the  traces  are  still  to  be  seen,  and 
close  to  the  house  is  a  beautiful  avenue  of  chestnuts — a  prdbablc 
haunt  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.  The  park  still  abounds  in  picturesque 
views,  and  is  still  well  stocked  with  deer,  though  it  is  no  longer 
what  it  was,  "when  a  squirrel  might  hop  six  miles  from  tree  to  tree 
without  touching  the  ground,  and  a  traveller  might  travel  from 
IJeaumanoir  to  Bardon  on  a  summer  day  without  seeing  once  the 
sun."  Sad  rifts  have  been  broken  in  upon  the  ancient  "  wodden- 
lands"  of  the  park,  as  Leland  calls  them  j  and  the  rabbit  and  hare 
now  roam  over  what  were  formerly  the  courtyards  and  gardens  of 
the  manor.  Thoresby  states  that  "  it  is  said  of  the  wife  of  the  Earl 
of  Suffolk,  who  last  inhabited  Bradgate  Hall,  that  she  set  it  on  fire 
or  caused  it  to  be  set  on  fire,  at  the  instigation  of  her  sister,  who- 

A  A  2 
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then  lived  in  London.  The  story  is  thus  told :  Some  time  after  the 
Earl  had  married,  he  brought  his  lady  to  his  seat  at  liradgate.  Her 
sister  wrote  to  her,  desiring  to  know  how  she  liked  her  habitation 
and  the  country  she  was  in.  The  Countess  of  Suffolk  wrote  for 
answer,  that  '  the  house  was  tolerable,  that  the  country  was  a 
forest,  and  the  inhabitants  all  brutes.'  The  sister  in  reply 
advised  her  'to  set  fire  to  the  house,  and  run  away  by  the 
light  ol  it.'  The  former  part  of  the  request,  it  is  said,  she  imme- 
diately put  into  practice.  Some  say  that  this  immaculate  lady  had 
an  intrigue  with  her  husband's  chaplain. 

In  later  as  in  earlier  times,  the  demesne  of  Bradgate  has  followed 
the  fortunes  of  the  manor  of  Groby.  Both  are  now,  as  mentioned 
above,  among  the  possessions  of  the  Earls  of  Stamford  and 
Warrington. 


Donington  Park  and  Langley  Priory. — The  Cheslyns 
and  the  Shakespears. 

Donington  Hall,  a  magnificent  edifice,  the  scat  of  the  Marquis 
of  Hastings,  resembling  a  palace  rather  than  the  typical  ancestral 
hall  of  England,  is  situated  nine  and  a  half  miles  north-east  of 
Ashby-dc-la-Zouch,  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  county  of 
Leicester,  and  is  separated  from  Derbyshire  on  the  west  by 
the  river  Trent.  It  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Plantagenet,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  Leicester,  and  Derby.  In  1594  it 
was  purchased  by  George,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  who  soon  after 
uestroyed  the  castle  at  this  place,  and  erected  a  handsome  mansion, 
which  continued  the  principal  residence  of  the  Earls  of  Hunting- 
don. In  1789  it  was  bequeathed  by  Francis  Hastings,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  to  the  Earl  of  Moira,  who  erected  the  present  mansion 
o{  stone,  from  the  designs  of  W.  Wilkins,  of  Cambridge.  It  stands 
in  a  plain  formed  by  the  union  of  three  delightful  valleys,  which 
radiate  from  the  spot  m  the  direction  of  east,  south,  and  south- 
west. The  situation  is,  notwithstanding,  considerably  above  the 
general  level  of  the  country.  The  style  of  the  exterior  and  entrance 
hall  is  castellated  architecture,  adopted  from  a  plan  suggested  by 
his  lordship  as  best  suited  to  the  scenery  around.  It  is  a  quad- 
rangular edifice  surrounding  a  courtyard  ;  the  principal  front  is  to 
the  south,  extending  to  about  130  feet.  In  the  centre  is  a  lofty 
pointed  arch  of  entrance,  springing  from  turrets ;  the  space  over  thq 
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arch  is  divided  into  five  compartments  by  small  buttresses  termi- 
nating in  pinnacles  between  which  are  lancet  windows,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  battlement.  Over  the  door  is  the  following 
inscription  : — "  To  the  memory  of  his  uncle,  Francis,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  from  whose  affection  he  received  the  estate,  this 
edifice  is  gratefully  dedicated  by  Francis  Rawdon  Hastings."  On 
each  side  of  this  noble  porch,  which  is  highly  ornamental, 
the  main  building  extends  about  fifty  feet,  two  stories  in  height, 
terminated  at  the  angles  by  embattled  turrets.  And  between  each 
of  the  five  windows  on  either  side  rises  a  buttress,  turreted  ;  over 
the  windows  are  scroll  labels  and  an  ornamented  open  parapet. 
The  porch  opens  to  the  great  hall,  24  feet  square  ;  on  one  side  is 
the  dining-room,  48  feet  by  24  feet  ;  and  on  the  other  an  ante- 
chamber and  drawing-room,  40  feet  by  24  feet.  At  the  west  end  is 
the  library,  72  feet  long  by  26  feet  wide,  in  which  is  preserved  a 
collection  of  royal  and  noble  letters,  arranged  with  great  care  by 
Mr.  Edward  Dawson,  the  steward ;  on  the  east  side  is  the  great 
breakfast-parlour  ;  and  extending  beyond  the  mansion  is  the  family 
chapel,  58  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  having  a  high  pointed  roof  and 
mullioned  windows  ;  its  walls,  supported  by  buttresses,  terminating 
in  pinnacles,  produce  a  beautiful  effect,  while  it  serves  to  conceal 
the  offices.  The  principal  apartments  contain  a  collection  of  ancient 
portraits,  chiefly  of  the  Hastings  family  and  their  relatives.  There 
are  also  numerous  specimens  of  Holbein,  Vandyke,  Sir  P.  Lely,  Sir 
G.  Knellcr,  Jansen,  Teniers,Titian,  &c.  The  scenery  of  Donington 
Park  is  remarkable  for  picturesque  beauty,  abounding  in  undulations, 
clothed  with  the  richest  verdure,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  of 
noble  trees.  At  the  northern  extremity  of  the  park  is  seen  Doning- 
ton Cliff,  verging  on  the  river  Trent.  This  eminence  is  luxuriantly 
clothed  with  a  fine  hanging  wood,  and  the  river  beneath  winds  in  a 
silver  stream,  through  meadows  many  miles  in  length. 

Donington  Hall,  as  will  presently  be  seen,  is  connected  with 
Langley  Priory,  a  very  ancient  foundation  of  Leicestershire,  three 
miles  south  of  Donington  Hall.  Here  William  Pantulf,  in  the 
reign  of  King  Canute  the  Dane,  founded  a  small  nunnery,  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin.  At  the  dissolution  the  site  and  demesne  lands  were 
demised  to  Thomas  Gray.  This  gentleman  died  at  Castle  Doning- 
ton, seized,  among  other  estates,  of  the  site  and  lands  of  Langley 
Priory,  in  1564.  In  1686  the  whole  estate  was  purchased  by  Richard 
Cheslyn,  Esq.,  an  eminent  founder  in  London,  and  the  projector 
of  the  Whitechapel  Waterworks.     His  grandson,  Mr.  Cheslyn,  in 
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1770,  expended  nearly  5000/,  in  plantations,  gardens,  and  pleasure' 
grounds,  and  made  considerable  additions  to  his  estates  by  pur- 
chasing lands  in  Diseworth,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  priory,  and  in 
Castle  Donington.  Dying  in  1787,  Mr.  Cheslyn  bequeathed  Langley 
to  his  nephew,  Richard  Cheslyn,  and  to  his  elder  son  (under  strict 
settlement). 

On  entering  this  lordship  from  Tonge,  the  eye  is  attracted  by 
numerous  fine  old  oaks — the  whole  grounds,  indeed,  seeming  to 
have  been  at  one  time  laid  out  as  a  park.  The  only  house  on  the 
whole  estate  is  Langley  Hall,  which  occupies  a  low  situation  in  a 
rich  but  sequestered  vicinity,  and  has  in  front  of  it  a  fine  sheet  of 
water  with  extensive  pleasure-grounds. 

In  the  year  1820  the  annual  income  of  this  estate  was  little  short 
of  8000/.  Mr.  Cheslyn,  then  its  proprietor,  filled  the  office  of  High 
Sheriff,  was  an  active  magistrate,  and  supported  the  character  of 
the  rich  English  squire  in  the  traditional  style  of  splendour.  He 
had  one  son  and  three  daughters  by  his  wife,  the  sister  of  the  bishop 
of  Killala.  "  The  son,"  says  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  "  was  the  pride  of 
all  circles  and  the  idol  of  his  own  ;  the  daughters  were  the  belles  of 
the  county,  two  of  them  lovely  as  Hebe,  and  one  gifted  with  great 
mental  powers.  At  Donington,  at  Belvoir,  at  Coleorton,  at  all  the 
great  county  seats,  they  were  always  welcome  guests,  and  the  priory 
was  a  rendezvous  for  the  choicest  spirits  of  the  three  counties. 
Moore  was  a  frequent  visitor,  and  warbled  some  of  his  favourite 
Irish  melodies  at  Langley  Priory  before  they  were  in  the  possession 
of  the  general  public.  Bacchanalian  and  Anacreontic  were  the 
evenings  at  Langley  in  those  days." 

The  decline  of  the  family  of  the  Cheslyns  was  perhaps  as  rapid 
and  as  complete  as  that  of  any  ancient  stock  whose  vicissitudes 
throw  a  glow  of  romance  over  the  pages  of  our  county  histories. 
Mr.  Cheslyn  became  involved  in  a  ruinous  lawsuit,  and  some  mining 
speculations  into  which  he  had  entered  turning  out  utterly  profitless 
at  about  the  same  time,  he  found  himself  a  beggared  man.  His 
son,  who  had  been  brought  up  with  an  expectancy  of  7000/.  a  year, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  forming  a  high  matrimonial  alliance,  found 
himself  at  once  reduced  from  affluence  to  indigence.  Only  a  year 
or  two  ago  he  might  have  mated  with  a  countess,  now  we  find  him 
marrying  a  peasant's  daughter,  by  whom  he  left  an  only  son,  the 
last  of  the  Cheslyns,  and  now,  or  lately,  an  inmate  of  the  Herrick 
Charity,  or,  at  least,  a  recipient  of  its  bounty. 

"  An  overwhelming  vicissitude,"  adds  the  author  already  quoted, 
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*'  was  never  borne  with  a  better  grace  than  by  Dick  Cheslyn.  To  the 
last  he  kept  up  '  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,'  was  always 
well  received  as  a  guest  at  the  many  noble  houses  at  which  he  had 
visited  on  terms  of  equality,  and  at  those  dinner  parties  at  which 
every  portion  of  his  dress  was  the  cast-off  clothes  of  his  grander 
friends,  always  looked  and  was  the  gentleman.  He  made  no  secret 
of  his  poverty  or  of  the  generous  hand  that  had  '  rigged  him  out.' 
'This  coat,'  he  has  been  heard  to  say,  'was  Radcliffe's;  these 
pants,  Granby's ;  this  waistcoat,  Scarborough's ;  the  et  ceieras, 
Bruce  Campbell's.'  His  cheerfulness  and  bonhommie  under  all  the 
painful  circumstances  never  forsook  him.  He  was  the  victim  of 
others'  mismanagement  and  profusion,  not  of  his  own." 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the  Cheslyns 
were  still  keeping  lordly  state  at  Langley  Priory,  and  when  Francis, 
Lord  Moira,the  gallant  soldier,eloquent  senator,  and  able  Governor- 
General  of  India,  was  the  master  of  Donington  Hall,  a  peasant  lad, 
named  John  Shakespear,  whose  chief  employment  was  tending 
cows  in  the  lanes,  but  who  was  occasionally  employed  in  the  gardens 
of  the  priory,  was  living  in  a  humble  cottage,  in  the  adjoining  village 
of  Tonga. 

One  day  a  sudden  thunder-storm  overtook  Lord  Moira,  who  was 
walking  in  the  vicinity  of  his  mansion,  and  drove  him  to  take  shelter 
under  a  tree.  Here  he  found  young  Shakespear,  the  cowherd,  who 
had  come  here  with  the  same  object  as  his  lordship.  Entering  into 
conversation  with  the  boy,  and  being  struck  with  his  seeming  intel- 
ligence. Lord  Moira  commanded  the  boy  to  call  at  Donington  Hall 
on  the  following  morning.  The  lad,  acting  under  the  impression 
that  the  gentleman  who  had  been  speaking  to  him  was  one  of  the 
upper  servants  at  the  hall,  did  as  he  had  been  requested  ;  but  was 
filled  with  confusion  when,  on  being  ushered  into  a  room  of  the 
mansion,  he  discovered  that  it  was  Lord  Moira  himself  who  had 
been  talking  with  him  under  the  tree. 

Further  conversation  with  the  lad  strengthened  his  lordship's 
estimate  of  his  talents,  and  he  resolved  that  the  peasant  boy  should 
have  the  advantage  of  education.  Young  Shakespear  was  placed 
at  school,  and  made  rapid  progress,  especially  in  the  acquisition  of 
languages. 

When  young  he  was  connected,  as  a  teacher  of  languages,  with 
an  educational  establishment  at  Marlow  ;  afterwards  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Addiscomb  College,  and  for  a  number  of  years  filled  the 
office  of  Professor  of  Oriental  Languages  in  that  institution,  till 
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1852,  when  he  vacated  his  position.  During  his  connexion  with 
Addiscohib  College,  he  published  several  oriental  works,  through 
the  Messrs.  Allen,  of  Leadenhall  Street,  and  from  these  works 
reaped  a  much  larger  reward  than  ordinarily  falls  to  the  lot  even  of 
the  most  gifted  authors.  Mr.  Shakespcar's  principal  publications 
consist  of  an  "  English  and  Hindustani  Dictionary,"  a  "  Grammar 
of  the  Hindustani  Language,"  an  "  Introduction  to,"  and  "  Selections 
from  the  Hindustani  Language."  These  works  may  be  ranked  only 
among  the  class  of  compiled  publications,  but  they  evidence  much 
labour  and  research,  and  their  great  popularity  remains  the  true 
proof  of  their  usefulness  and  merit. 

Some  curious  stories  are  told  as  to  Mr.  Shakespcar's  care- 
fulness, if  not  penuriousness,  in  money  matters  ;  and  this  passion 
for  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  with  the  successful  issue  of  his 
works,  enabled  him  to  leave  behind  him  at  his  death  upwards 
of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  money.  His  death  took  place  on 
the  loth  June,  1858,  in  the  eighty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  at  Langley 
Priory,  which  he  had  purchased  some  years  previously,  for 
70,000/,  His  famous  library  he  bequeathed  to  Professor  Bowles, 
of  Addiscomb.  Mr.  Shakespcar's  connexion  with  the  Shakspcarc 
House,  at  Stratford-on-Avon,  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  That 
national  property  was  bought  in  1847,  by  public  auction,  for  3000/., 
by  the  Shakspearian  Club,  out  of  a  fund  obtained  by  public  sub- 
scription, and  was  conveyed  to  Viscount  Morpeth  (Earl  of  Carlisle) 
and  others.  Desirous  of  doing  honour  to  the  memory  of  his  illus- 
trious namesake,  John  Shakespcar  bequeathed  2500/.  to  the 
trustees  of  the  house,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  away  old  obstruc- 
tions, in  the  shape  of  the  walls  of  other  buildings,  etc.  Mr.  Shake- 
spear  never  professed  to  be  related  to  the  great  bard,  but  thought  it 
probable  that  he  was  descended  from  a  branch  of  the  family.  He 
was  very  particular  in  spelling  his  own  name  in  the  way  we  have 
given  it,  without  the  final  <?,  whilst  he  always  wrote  the  name  of  the 
poet  thus — Shakspcarc. 

Thus  the  cow-boy,  who  had  worked  hopelessly  enough,  no  doubt, 
on  the  estates  of  the  priory,  lived  to  purchase  them  with  money 
earned  by  his  own  talent  and  perseverance,  and  died  in  affluence, 
comfort,  and  honour,  while  the  last  of  the  Cheslyns,  after  experi- 
encing the  luxuries  which  a  princely  fortune  can  command,  was 
compelled  to  accept  the  eleemosynary  assistance  offcicd  by 
public  charity. 

Before  the  time  of  his  death  Mr.  Shakespcar  had  purchased 
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the  whole  of  the  Priory  estates,  for  140,000/.  This  splendid  inheri- 
tance he  bequeathed  to  Charles  Bowles,  Esq.,  who  assumed, 
by  sign  manual,  the  name  of  Shakespear,  and  is  now  a  respected 
county  gentleman  and  magistrate  of  Leicestershire. 

Donington  is  at  present  held  by  Lady  Edith    Maud   Abney- 
Hastings,  Countess  of  Loudon. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 

Warwick  Castle  and  Guy's  Cliff. 

The  town  of  Warwick  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Avon,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county  to  which 
it  gives  name,  and  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  Its  foundation  is  con- 
sidered as  remote  as  the  earliest  period  of  the  Christian  era.  Dugdale 
attributes  its  erection  to  Gutheline  or  Kimbeline,  a  British  king,  whose 
son,  Guiderius,  greatly  extended  it ;  but  being  afterwards  almost  totally 
destroyed  by  the  Picts  and  Scots,  it  lay  in  a  ruinous  condition  until  it 
was  rebuilt  by  the  renowned  Caractacus.  It  greatly  suffered  from  the 
Danish  invaders,  but  was  repaired  by  the  Lady  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter 
of  King  Alfred.  Warwick  Castle  is  one  of  the  very  few  baronial 
residences  now  remaining  which  are  connected  with  our  early  history; 
and  rears  its  round  and  lofty  turrets  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
town.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  eminence,  40  feet  perpendicular  height, 
and  overhanging  the  river  which  washes  its  rocky  base.  The  first 
fortified  building  on  this  spot  was  erected  by  the  Lady  Ethelfleda,  who 
built  the  donjon  upon  an  artificial  mound  of  earth,  which  can  still  be 
traced  in  the  grounds.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  present  Castle, 
according  to  Domesday  Book,  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor ;  which  document  informs  us  that  it  was  "  a  special  strong- 
hold for  the  midland  part  of  the  kingdom."  In  the  reign  of  William 
the  Norman  it  received  considerable  additions ;  when  Turchill,  then 
vicecomes  of  Warwickshire,  was  ordered  to  enlarge  and  repair  it.  The 
Conqueror,  however,  being  distrustful  of  Turchill,  committed  the 
custody  of  it  to  one  of  his  own  followers,  Henry  de  Newburgh,  whom 
he  created  Earl  of  Warwick,  the  first  of  that  title  of  the  Norman  line. 
The  second  earl  garrisoned  the  Castle  for  King  Stephen.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  HI.  this  fortress  was  considered  of  such  importance 
that  security  was  required  from  Margery,  the  sister  and  heiress  of 
Thomas  de  Newburgh,  the  sixth  earl  of  the  Norman  line,  that  she  would 
not  marry  with  any  person  in  whom  the  King  could  not  place  the 
greatest  confidence.  During  the  same  reign,  in  the  year  1265,  William 
Mauduit,  who  had  garrisoned  the  Castle  for  the  King  against  the  re- 
bellious barons,  was  surprised  by  the  governor  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 
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1.  The  Inner  Court,  from  the  Keep. 

2.  The  Castle,  from  the  Island. 
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who,  having  destroyed  a  part  of  the  walls,  took  him,  with  the  Countess, 
bis  wife,  prisoners;  and  a  ransom  of  1900  marks  was  paid  before  their 
release  could  be  obtained. 

To  the  Newburghs  succeeded  the  Beauchamps;  Anne,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  mairied  Richard  Neville,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Warwick  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by  right  of  his  wife,  and  was 
called  the  King-maker. 

After  his  death,  at  the  battle  of  Bamet,  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who 
had  married  his  daughter,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick  by  King 
Edward  IV.,  and  put  in  possession  of  the  Castle;  to  which  he  made 
great  additions.  Upon  the  forfeiture  of  the  Duke's  estates,  a  grant  ot 
the  Castle  was  made  to  the  family  of  Dudley ;  and  that  line  failing, 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Warwick  was  given  by  James  I.  to  Robert  Rich, 
whose  property  it  continued  till  1759.  The  Castle  was  granted  by  the 
same  King  to  Sir  Fulke  Greville,  Lord  Brook,  after  having  passed 
through  the  successive  lines  of  Beauchamp,  Neville,  Plantagenet,  and 
Dudley.  Sir  Fulke  Greville  found  the  Castle  in  a  ruinous  condition,  and 
expended  larg^sums  in  its  restoration.  Under  his  successor  the  fortress 
was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament ;  and  in  1642  it  was  besieged  by  the 
King's  forces.  Francis  Lord  Brook  was  created  Earl  Brook  of  War- 
wick Castle  in  1746  ;  and  in  1759  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  gatehouse 
tower  of  the  Castle  is  flanked  by  embattled  walls,  covered  with  ivy, 
having  at  the  extremity  Caesar's  Tower  and  Guy's  Tower.  The  gate, 
between  machicolated  towers,  leads  to  the  great  court,  bounded  by  ram- 
parts and  turrets ;  on  one  side  of  the  area  is  an  artificial  mound,  skirted 
by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  surmounted  by  an  ancient  tower.  The  "  liv- 
ing rooms  "  of  the  Castle  extend  en  suite  330  feet  in  length ;  every 
window  in  which  commands  extensive  and  diversified  views.  The  hall 
has  been  most  carefully  restored ;  and  all  the  armorial  decorations  have 
been  painted  by  Willement.  They  refer  entirely  to  the  genealogical 
connexions  of  the  present  noble  possessor  with  the  ancient  Earls  of 
Warwick.  Many  of  the  rooms  of  the  Castle  are  hung  with  tapestry, 
and  ancestral  portraits,  and  a  collection  of  ancient  and  modem 
armour. 

The  stately  building  at  the  north-west  angle,  called  Guy's  House, 
was  erected  in  1394  ;  it  is  128  feet  high,  and  the  walls,  of  solid  masonry, 
are  10  feet  in  thickness.  Cxsar's  Tower,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  ancient  part  of  the  Castle,  is  174  feet  high.  The  grounds  are  very 
extensive.  In  a  greenhouse,  built  for  its  reception,  is  the  celebrated 
and  magnificent  marble  vase,  found  in  the  ruins  of  Hadrian's  villa  at 
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Tivoli,  and  brought  to  England  by  Sir  William  Hamilton,  who  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick;  it  holds  163  gallons.  In  a  room 
attached  to  Caesar's  Tower  are  shown  the  sword,  shield,  and  helmet, 
which,  according  to  fabulous  tradition,  belonged  to  Guy  Earl  of  War- 
wick ;  but  it  is  of  a  medley  of  dates.  The  custody  of  this  sword  was, 
so  late  as  the  year  1542,  granted  to  Edward  Cresswell,  with  a  salary  of 
2d.  per  diem,  out  of  the  rents  and  profits  of  the  Castle ;  his  kettle,  of 
bellmetal,  26  feet  wide,  to  contain  120  gallons,  is  also  preserved;  for 
which  pui-pose  a  pension  was  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI H.  The 
Dun  Cow  is  not  mentioned  till,  in  a  seventeenth  century  play,  in  1636, 
a  rib  of  the  cow  was  exhibited  at  Warwick. 

.  A  curious  interest  attaches  to  the  story  of  the  Dun  Cow,  mythic 
though  it  be :  the  origin  is  thus  explained  by  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Harts- 
horne.  On  the  north-western  edge  of  Shropshire  is  the  Staple  Hill,  a 
collection  of  upright  stones,  disposed  in  a  circle  90  feet  in  diameter, 
and  bearing  the  name  of  "  Michell's  Fold,"  a  title  signifying  the 
Middle  Fold,  or  inclosure;  forming,  as  it  does,  the  central  one  between 
two  others.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  scene  of  burial  as  well  as 
sacrifice,  by  the  Druids  ;  and  the  following  legend  still  lingers  among 
these  stones.  Here  the  voice  of  fiction  declares  there  formerly  dwelt 
a  giant,  who  guarded  his  cow  within  this  inclosure,  like  another  Apis 
among  the  ancient  Egyptians,  a  cow  who  yielded  her  milk  as 
miraculously  as  the  bear  (Edumla,  whom  we  read  of  in  Icelandic 
mythology,  filling  every  vessel  that  could  be  brought  to  her,  until  at 
length  an  old  crone  attempted  to  catch  her  milk  in  a  sieve,  when,  furious 
at  the  insult,  she  broke  out  of  the  magical  inclosure  at  Michell's  Fold 
and  wandered  into  Warwickshire,  wherp  her  subsequent  history  and 
fate  are  well  known  under  that  of  the  Dun  Cow,  whose  death  added 
another  wreath  of  laurel  to  the  immortal  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick. 

The  learned  Dr.  Caius,  of  Cambridge,  says  of  the  Cow :  "  I  met 
with  the  head  of  a  certain  huge  animal,  of  which  the  naked  bone,  with 
the  bones  supporting  the  horns,  were  of  enormous  weight,  and  as  much 
as  a  man  could  well  lift.  The  curvature  of  the  bones  of  the  horns  is 
of  such  a  projection  as  to  point  not  straight  downwards,  but  obliquely 
forwards.  ...  Of  this  kind  I  saw  another  head  at  Warwick 
Castle,  A.D.  1552,  in  the  place  where  the  arms  of  the  great  and  strong 

Guy,  formerly  Earl  of  Warwick,  are  kept There  is  also  a 

vertebra  of  the  neck  of  the  same  animal,  of  such  great  size,  that  iti 
circumference  is  not  less  than  three  Roman  feet,  seven  inches  and  a 
half.  I  think  also  that  the  blade-bone,  which  is  to  be  seen  hung  up  by 
chains  from  the  north  gate  of  Coventry,  belongs  to  the  same  animal 
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The  circumference  of  the  whole  bone  is  not  less  than  eleven  feet  four 
inches  and  a  half. 

"  In  the  chapel  of  the  great  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick,  which  issituatea 
rather  more  than  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Warwick  (Guy's  Cliff), 
there  is  hung  up  a  rib  of  the  same  animal,  as  I  suppose,  the  girth  or 
which  in  the  smallest  part  is  nine  inches,  the  length  six  feet  and  a  half. 
It  weighs  nine  pounds  and  a  half.  Some  of  the  common  people  fancy 
it  to  be  a  rib  of  a  wild  boar,  killed  by  Guy ;  some  a  rib  of  a  cow  which 
haunted  a  ditch  (?  ravine)  near  Coventry,  and  injured  many  persons. 
This  last  opinion  I  judge  to  come  nearer  to  the  truth,  since  it  may 
perhaps  be  the  bone  of  a  bonasus  or  urus.  It  is  probable  that  many 
animals  of  this  kind  formerly  lived  in  our  England,  being  of  old  an 
island  full  of  woods  and  forests ;  because,  even  in  our  boyhood,  the 
boras  of  those  animals  were  in  common  use  at  the  table,  on  more 
solemn  feasts,  in  lieu  of  cups ;  as  those  of  the  urus  were  in  Germany 
in  ancient  times,  according  to  Caesar.  They  were  supported  on 
three  silver  feet,  and  had,  as  in  Germany,  a  border  of  silver  round 
the  rim." 

To  the  reign  of  Athelstan,  a.d.  926,  some  of  our  early  chroniclers 
assign  the  existence  of  the  fabulous  Guy,  Earl  of  Warwick.  Accord- 
ing to  the  legend,  Athelstan  was  at  war  with  the  Danes,  who  had 
penetrated  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Winchester  ;  and  it  was  to  depend 
on  the  issue  of  a  single  combat  between  an  English  champion  to  be 
appointed,  and  Colbran,  who,  though  acting  as  champion  of  the  Danes, 
is  described  as  being  an  African  or  Saracen,  of  gigantic  size — whether 
the  crown  of  England  should  be  retained  by  Athelstan,  or  be  trans- 
ferred to  Anlaf,  King  of  Denmark,  and  Govelaph,  King  of  Norway. 
Earl  Guy,  whose  valour  had  obtained  for  him  great  renown,  had  at 
the  very  time  just  landed  at  Portsmouth  in  the  garb  of  a  palmer,  having 
returned  from  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  being  engaged  as  a 
champion  by  the  King,  who,  without  knowing  him,  had  been  directed 
by  a  vision  to  apply  to  him  to  undertake  the  matter,  he  succeeded  in 
killing  the  Danish  champion.  He  then  privately  discovered  himself  to 
the  King,  on  whom  he  enjoined  secrecy,  retired  unknown  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  own  Castle  at  Warwick,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  hermit 
till  his  death. 

What  is  the  origin  of  this  tradition,  which  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  is  difficult  to  detei-mine. 
The  story,  as  given  by  our  early  historians,  and  in  Dugdale,  who,  with 
Leland,  Camden,  and  some  others,  has  received  it  as  a  true  history,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  known  circumstances  of  the  times.    And  it  may 
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Je  observed,  that  the  name  of  the  champion,  Guy,  the  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land,  and  the  African  or  Saracenic  origin  of  Colbrand,  point 
to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Norman  Conquest  as  that  in  which  the 
legend  received  its  present  form. 

Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  who  has  investigated  the  history  of  the 
romance  of  Guy  of  Warwick,  shows  how  the  original  myth  in  his- 
tories of  nations  has  been  gradually  transformed  in  each  tribe  into  a 
fabulous  hietory  of  individuals  (thus  constituting  what  we  call  the 
heroic  history  of  nations),  and  laid  the  groundwork  of  mediaeval 
romances ;  and  many  of  these  have  been  at  last  taken  for  authentic 
history,  and  then  found  their  way  into  old  chronicles.  He  shows  how 
this  was  the  case  in  ancient  Greece,  as  well  as  in  mediaeval  Europe.  He 
then  traces  in  our  country  the  change  of  the  national  and  primxval 
myths  of  the  Saxon  race  into  a  class  of  romances,  which  are  known  as 
Anglo-Danish,  because  the  new  plot  is  generally  laid  in  the  events 
connected  with  the  invasion  of  this  country  by  the  Danes.  The 
romance  of  "  Guy  of  Warwick"  belongs  to  this  class  ;  it  is  found  in 
its  earliest  form  in  the  Anglo-Norman  poem  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  to  some  degree  it  illustrates  the  locality. 

Guy's  Cliff  is  charmingly  picturesque,  with  its  rock,  wood,  and 
water.  It  is  supposed  that  here  was  an  oratory  and  a  cell  for  the  hermit 
in  Saxon  times ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  hermit  dwelt  here  in  the  reigns 
of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  Henry  V.  visited  the  Cliff;  and  here 
a  chantry  was  founded  by  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  In 
this  delightful  retreat  lived  John  Rous,  the  antiquary,  as  a  chantry 
priest.  Subsequently,  a  private  gentleman  built  a  handsome  mansion 
here.  The  founder  of  the  chapel  caused  a  rude  statue  of  the  famous 
Earl  Guy  to  be  carved  from  the  solid  rock  ;  it  is  about  eight  feet  in 
height,  and  was  well  preserved  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

Warwick  is  a  brave  old  place,  redolent  of  the  fame  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  at  every  turn ;  which  Ts  shown  in  St.  Mary's  Cross  Church 
and  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  and  fiom  the  renowned 

"  Sir  Guy  of  Warwicke,  as  was  wrcten 

In  palmer  wyse,  as  Colman  hath  it  wryten  ; 

The  battaill  toke  on  hym  for  England's  right,  f 

With  the  Colbrond  in  armes  for  to  fight," — 

to  the  accomplished  Sir  Fulke  Greville. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  his  picturesque  romance,  the  Last  of  the  Barons, 
gives  the  following  elaborate  portrait  of  the  King-maker  in  his  rtgal 
state,  at  Warwick  House,  in  Newgate-street,  where  six  oxen  were 
eaten  at  a  breakfast,  and  any  acquaintance  might  have  as  much  roast 
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meat  as  he  could  prick  and  carry  on  a  long  daerjrer.  This  portrait  is 
evidently  a  word-painting  from  the  period : — "Tue  Earl  ot  Warwick 
was  seated  near  a  large  window  that  opened  upon  an  inner  court,  which 
gave  communication  to  the  river.  The  chamber  was  painted  in  the 
style  of  Henry  III.,  with  huge  figures  representing  the  Battle  of  Hast- 
ings, or  rather,  for  there  were  many  separate  pieces,  the  Conquest  of 
Saxon  England ;  the  ceiling  was  groined,  vaulted,  and  emblazoned  with 
the  richest  gilding  and  colours;  the  chimney-piece  (a  modern  ornament) 
rose  to  the  roof,  and  represented  in  bold  reliefs,  gilt  and  decorated,  the 
signing  of  Magna  Charta ;  the  floor  was  strewed  thick  with  dried 
rushes  and  odorous  herbs ;  the  furniture  was  scanty  but  rich,  the  low- 
backed  chaii-s,  of  which  there  were  but  four,  carved  in  ebony,  had 
cushions  of  velvet,  with  fringes  of  massive  gold  ;  a  small  cupboard,  or 
beaufet,  covered  with  carpetz  de  cuir  (carpets  of  gilt  and  painted 
leather)  of  great  price,  held  various  quaint  and  curious  ornaments  of 
plate,  inwi-ought  with  precious  stones;  and  beside  this — a  singular 
contrast — on  a  plain  Gothic  table  lay  the  helmet,  the  gauntlets,  and  the 
battle-axe  of  the  master.  The  Earl  was  in  the  lusty  vigour  of  his  age ; 
his  hair,  of  deepest  black,  was  worn  short,  as  in  disdain  of  the  effemi- 
nate fashions  of  the  day ;  and  fi"etted  bare  from  the  temples  by  the 
constant  and  early  friction  of  his  helmet,  gave  to  a  forehead  naturally 
lofty  a  yet  more  majestic  appearance  of  expanse  and  height ;  his  com- 
plexion, though  dark  and  sunburnt,  glowed  with  rich  health ;  the  beard 
was  closely  shaven,  and  left,  in  all  its  remarkable  beauty,  the  contour  ot 
the  oval  face  and  strong  jaw — strong  as  if  clasped  in  iron  ;  the  features 
were  marked  and  aquiline,  as  was  common  to  those  of  Norman 
blood ;  the  form  spare,  but  of  prodigious  width  and  depth  of  chest, 
I'he  more  apparent  from  the  fashion  of  the  short  surcoat,  which  wa» 
thrown  back,  and  left  in  broad  expanse  a  placard,  not  of  holiday  velvet 
and  satins,  but  of  steel,  polished  as  a  mirror,  and  inlaid  with  gold. 
The  Earl's  great  stature,  from  the  length  of  his  limbs,  was  not  so  obser- 
vable when  he  sat,  with  his  high,  majestic,  smooth,  unvvrinkled  forehead, 
like  some  paladin  of  the  rhyme  of  poet  or  romancer,  and  rare  and 
harmonious  combination  of  colossal  strength  with  lithe  and  graceful 
lightness.  The  faded  portrait  of  Richard  Neville,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  the  Rous  Roll,  preserved  at  the  Heralds'  College,  does  justice  at 
least  to  the  height  and  majesty  of  his  stature.  The  portrait  of  Edward 
IV.  is  the  only  one  in  that  long  iicries  which  at  all  rivaU  the  stately 
proportions  of  the  king-maker." 
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Blacklovv,  or  probably  Black-laiv,  Hill,  so  called  from  its  being  a 
place  of  execution,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Wotton,  within  a  mile 
and  a  half  of  Warwick.  Thither  Piers  Gaveston,  the  corrupt  favourite 
of  a  weak  and  infatuated  King,  was  dragged  to  ignominious  execution, 
"without  judgment  of  his  peers  or  any  course  of  law,  by  the  Earls  of 
Lancaster  and  Warwick,  who  had  taken  him  by  surprise  at  Deddington, 
in  Oxfordshire."  This  disgraceful  minion,  whom  Edward  I.  had  caused 
to  be  educated  together  with  his  son,  afterwards  Edward  II.,  in 
consideration  of  the  great  service  his  father  had  done  the  Grown, 
is  described  by  an  old  historian,  as  "  filling  the  Court  with  buffoons, 
parasites,  minstrels,  players,  and  alle  kinde  of  dissolute  persons,  to 
entertaine  and  dissolve  the  King  with  delights  and  pleasures." 

There  are  in  existence  two  letters  of  Edward,  First  Prince  of  Wales, 
dated  1304,  in  one  of  which  he  entreats  the  Queen,  and  in  the  other 
the  Countess  of  Holland,  his  sister,  to  intercede  with  the  King  for  the 
admission  of  Perot  de  Gaveston  among  his  attendants.  Prince  Edward 
was  twenty  years  old  at  the  time,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  earliest  men- 
tion of  that  unhappy  intimacy  which  dishonoured  his  reign,  and  had 
such  fatal  consequences  to  himself  and  his  favourite.  There  is  also 
another  letter  of  the  same  year  from  the  Prince  to  Sir  Hugh 
Despencer,  acknowledging  a  present  of  grapes  which  reached  him  just 
as  he  was  going  to  breakfast,  and  assuring  the  sender  that  the  fruit 
could  not  have  arrived  at  a  more  opportune  moment. 

Among  the  many  enemies  which  Gaveston  made  by  his  arrogance 
and  wantonness,  the  most  inveterate  appear  to  have  been  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Lancaster;  Aymcr  de  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke;  and  Guy,  Earl 
of  Warwick ;  whom  he  severally  stigmatized  with  such  contemptuous 
nicknames  as  "  the  Stage  Player,"  "  Joseph  the  Jew,"  and  "  the  Black 
Dogge  of  Ardern."  The  Player  may  be  said  to  have  been  too  cun- 
ning for  him  when  he  wiled  him  into  \\^arwickshire ;  and  right  deadly 
was  the  gnp  of  the  Black  Dogge,  wiicn  the  miserable  parasite,  afteX 
being  hunted  like  a  fox  from  one  lurking-place  to  another,  succumbed 
at  length  to  his  unrelenting  fangs  on  Blacklow  Hill.  But  the  story  of 
the  sad  end  of  the  royal  favourite  is  worth  telling  more  fully : — "  Gave- 
stone  had,"  says  Speed,  "  a  sharp  wit  in  a  comely  shape,  and  briefly  was 
such  an  one  as  we  use  to  call  very  fine''  he  possessed  also  great 
courage  and  skill  in  arms,  as  he  had  proved  in  the  Scottish  war  and  io 
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the  tournaments,  where  he  had  overthrown  the  most  disti  nguished  ol 
our  baronial  chivalry.  On  the  other  hand  he  was  luxurious  to  the  last 
degree,  proud  as  regards  himself,  insolent  to  others,  and  oppressive  and 
capricious  to  those  in  any  way  subjected  to  his  control.  Those  whom 
he  nicknamed  were  dangerous  men  to  jest  with,  even  if  there  had  been 
nothing  in  the  favourite's  public  conduct  to  lay  hold  of.  But  while 
they  thus  saw  themselves  treated  with  contempt,  they  also  saw  all  the 
great  enterprises  neglected.  They  saw  the  King's  court  given  up  to 
sensuality  and  riot ;  they  knew,  also,  that  the  riches  of  the  kingdom 
were  being  converted  to  Gavestone's  private  use ;  that  Edward,  besides 
conferring  on  him  the  earldom  of  Cornwall,  a  dignity  hitherto  reserved 
for  princes  of  the  blood,  and  mairying  him  to  his  sister's  daughter,  gave 
him  the  funds  collected  for  the  Scottish  war,  and  for  the  crusades 
(32,000/.  sterling  of  which,  by  his  father's  dying  command,  ought  to 
have  been  applied  to  the  restoration  and  maintenance  of  the  holy 
sepulchre),  as  well  as  his  ancestor's  jewels  and  treasures,  even  to  the 
very  crown  worn  by  his  father,  which  the  barons  not  unnaturally  looked 
upon  as  a  symbol  of  the  result  that  Edward  possibly  dreamed  of,  the 
declaration  of  Piers  Gavestone  for  his  successor. 

The  young  Queen  added  her  voice  to  the  general  complaint ;  for 
through  Gavestone  the  King  had  been  drawn  on  to  injure  her.  Her 
appeal  to  her  father,  the  French  King,  was  followed  by  the  Gascon 
knight's  third  banishment,  in  June,  1309,  which,  however,  was  merely 
to  Ireland,  and  as  governor.  But  he  would  not  take  warning ;  in 
October  he  returned  in  defiance  of  a  known  decree  "  that  if  at  any 
time  afterwards  he  were  taken  in  England,  he  should  suffer  death." 
Edward  evidently  would  rather  lose  crown,  kingdom,  queen,  and  all, 
than  Piers  Gavestone.  The  lords,  with  the  "  great  hog,"  Thomas,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  at  their  head,  looking  upon  the  return  with  different  eyes, 
met,  and  agreed  to  send  respectfully  to  Edward,  to  desire  that  Gave- 
stone should  be  delivered  into  their  hands,  or  driven  out  of  England. 
The  King  vacillated,  knowing  peace  must  be  kept  with  the  lords,  yet 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  his  favourite.  Gavestone  endeavoured  to  defend 
himself  in  Scarborough  Castle,  while  the  King  went  to  York  to  seek  an 
army  for  his  relief.  But  before  any  force  could  be  collected  for  such  a 
purpose.  Piers  Gavestone,  on  the  19th  May,  13 12,  capitulated  to  the 
Earls  Pembroke  and  Percy,  who  pledged  their  faith,  it  is  said,  that  he 
should  be  kept  unharmed  in  the  Castle  of  Wallingford.  At  Dedding- 
ton,  a  village  between  Oxford  and  Warwick,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
who  escorted  him,  left  him  for  a  night,  under  the  pretext  of  visiting  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Gavc&tonc 
*  *       ■  n  n 
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seems  to  have  remained  full  of  confidence,  as  usual,  until  he  was  roused 
from  his  sleep  by  the  startling  order  to  "  dress  himself  speedily."  He 
obeyed,  descended  to  the  court-yard,  and  found  himself  in  the  presence 
of  the  "  black  dog  of  Ardern."  He  must  then  have  repented  his 
wretched  wit,  for  he  knew  the  stern  Warwick  had  sworn  a  terrible  vow 
that  he  would  make  the  minion  feel  the  "  black  dog's  teeth."  A  deeper 
darkness  than  that  of  night  must  have  overshadowed  the  wretched 
Gavestone.  No  help  was  at  hand.  Amid  the  triumphant  shouts  ot 
the  large  armed  force  that  attended  Warwick,  he  was  set  on  a  mule, 
and  hurried  thirty  miles  through  the  night  to  Warwick  Castle,  where 
his  entrance  was  announced  by  a  crash  of  martial  music.  He  stood 
trembling  and  dismayed  before  the  dais,  whereon  sate,  in  terrible  an'ay, 
his  self-constituted  judges,  the  chief  barons.  During  their  hurried  con- 
sultation, a  proposal  was  made,  or  a  hint  offered,  that  no  blood  should 
be  shed;  but  a  voice  rang  through  the  hall,  "  you  have  caught  the  fox; 
if  you  let  him  go,  you  will  have  to  hunt  him  again."  Let  Gavcstonc's 
deserts  be  what  they  might,  the  faith  pledged  at  the  capitulation  at 
Scarborough  ought  to  have  been  adhered  to, — but  it  was  otherwise  deter- 
mined by  the  barons.  He  had  been  taken  once  more  on  English 
ground,  and  he  must  die.  The  unhappy  man  kneeled  and  prayed  for 
mercy,  but  found  none.  The  head  of  the  wretched  victim  is  said 
to  have  been  struck  off  where  a  hollow  in  the  crag  at  Blacklow  (now 
Gaversike),  about  two  miles  from  Warwick  Castle,  appeared  to  supply 
a  natural  block  for  such  a  purpose,  just  over  an  ancient  inscription, 
which  records  the  event  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  1311, 
P.  Gaveston, 
Earl  of  Cornwall, 
beheaded  here." 

A  cross  of  recent  date  is  erected  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  imme- 
diately adjacent,  with  a  tablet  thus  inscribed  : — 

"  In  tlic  hollow  of  this  Rock 

Was  Bch ended, 

On  the  1st  day  of  July,  1312, 

By   Barons  lawless  as  himself, 

PjERS  Gaveston,  Earl  of  Cornwall, 

The  Minion  of  a  hateful  King  ; 

In  Life  and  Death 

A  memorable  Instance  of  Misrule." 

Of  the  Norman  Castle  of  Sutton  Valence,  in  Kent,  only  a  few  ruined 
walls  now  exist.  Ancient  records,  however,  show  that  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  his  favourite,  Piers  Gaveston,  was  confined  in  Sutton  keep 
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by  the  barons ;  and  thus  it  remained  to  remind  them  of  the  resistance 
which  Englishmen  made  against  those  foreign  and  worthless  favourites 
with  which  some  of  our  earlier  sovereigns  surrounded  themselves. 


Coventry  Castle,  and  Lady  Godiva. 

Coventry,  a  city  locally  in  Warwickshire,  but  made  a  separate  county, 
is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  England,  and  about  300  feet  above  the  sea- 
level.  It  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  by  some  stated  to  be  named  (as 
Covent  Garden  from  Convent  Garden),  from  a  spacious  convent  which 
was  founded,  says  Lcland,  by  King  Canute,  and  was  destroyed  by  the 
traitor  Edric,  in  1016.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  in  1044,  Earl  Leofric,  a  powerful  lord 
of  Mercia,  with  his  wife,  the  Lady  Godiva,  founded  at  Coventry  a 
magnificent  Benedictine  monastery,  and  richly  endowed  it.  The  capa- 
cious cellar  of  the  monks  still  exists,  measuring  seventy-five  yards  in 
length  by  five  in  breadth.  From  the  date  of  this  religious  establishment 
the  prosperity  of  the  town  took  its  rise. 

After  the  Conquest,  the  lordship  of  Coventry  came  to  the  Earls  of 
Chester,  to  one  of  whom,  Ranulph,  the  fortress  belonged.  In  the  Civil 
War  of  Stephen  and  the  Empress  Maud,  Ranulph  was  one  of  her  sup- 
porters when  the  Castle  was  taken  by  the  King's  troops.  In  the  reign 
of  Richard  II.  the  city  was  surrounded  with  walls  and  towers  for  de- 
fence during  the  wars,  though  it  did  not  experience  the  miseries  of 
siege  to  which  so  many  other  large  towns  were  subjected.  Leland, 
writing  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  says  that  the  city  was  begun  to  be 
walled-in  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  and  that  it  had  six  gates,  many 
fair  towers,  and  streets  well  built  with  timber.  Other  writers  speak  of 
thirty-two  towers  and  twelve  gates.  The  walls  were  demolished  by 
Charles  II.,  in  consequence  of  the  active  part  taken  by  the  citizens  in 
favour  of  the  Parliamentary  army.  During  the  monastic  ages,  Coventry 
had  a  large  and  beautiful  cathedral,  which  at  the  Reformation  was 
levelled  to  the  ground,  and  only  a  fragment  or  two  now  remain.  There 
are  three  ancient  churches,  of  which  St.  Michael's  was  originally  built  in 
1 133,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  was  given  to  the  monks  of  Coventry 
by  Earl  Ranulph  in  the  reign  of  Stephen. 

One  of  the  richest  and  most  interesting  vestiges  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  Coventry,  and  perhaps  in  Eng- 
land, is  St.  Mary's  Hall,  erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  It  has  a 
grotesquely  carved  roof  of  oak,  a  gallery  for  minstrels,  an  armoury,  and 
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chair  of  state,  which,  with  the  gi-eat  painted  window  furnish  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  manners  of  the  age  in  which  Coventry  was  the  favourite  resort  of 
princes.  A  tapestry,  made  in  1450,  measuring  30  feet  by  10,  and  con- 
taining 80  figures,  is  a  curious  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  drawing, 
dyeing,  and  embroidery  of  that  period.  In  the  market-place  was  for- 
merly a  richly  ornamented  Gothic  cross,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  country, 
erected  in  the  i6th  century:  it  was  hexagonal,  57  feet  high,  with  18 
niches  of  Saints  and  Kings :  it  was  built  by  a  Lord  Mayor  of  London, 
but  was  taken  down  in  1 771,  to  gratify  the  bad  taste  of  the  inhabitants. 
When  the  Cathedral  was  standing,  Coventry  possessed  a  matchless  group 
of  churches,  all  within  one  cemetery. 

Coventry  has  always  been  renowned  for  its  exhibition  of  pageants  and 
processions ;  and  in  the  monastic  ages  it  was  remarkable  for  the  magni- 
ficent and  costly  performance  of  the  religious  dramas  called  Mysteries. 
Of  these  solemn  shows  accounts  are  extant  as  early  as  14 16.  They  were 
performed  on  moveable  street  stages,  chiefly  by  the  Grey  Friars,  on  the  day 
of  Corpus  Christi.  The  subjects  were  the  Nativity,  Crucifixion,  Dooms- 
day, &c.,  and  the  splendour  of  the  exhibitions  was  such  that  the  King 
and  the  royal  family,  with  the  highest  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  were 
usually  present  as  spectators. 

Of  the  performance  of  a  Coventry  play,  the  following  is  a  lively  pic- 
ture:— "The  morning  of  Corpus  Christi  comes,  and  soon  after  sunrise 
there  is  stir  in  the  streets  of  Coventiy.  The  old  ordinances  for  this 
solemnity  require  that  the  Guilds  should  be  at  their  posts  at  five  o'clock 
There  is  to  be  a  solemn  procession — formerly,  indeed,  after  the  per- 
foiTTiance  of  the  pageant — and  then,  with  hundreds  of  torches  burning 
around  the  figures  of  our  Lady  and  St.  John,  candlesticks  and  chalices 
of  silver,  banner  of  velvet  and  canopies  of  silk,  and  the  members  of  the 
Trinity  Guild  and  the  Corpus  Christi  Guild  bearing  their  crucifixes 
and  candlesticks,  with  personations  of  the  angel  Gabriel  lifting  up  the 
lily,  the  twelve  apostles,  and  renowned  virgins,  especially  St.  Catherine 
and  St.  Margaret.  The  Reformation  has,  of  course,  destroyed  much  of 
this  ceremonial ;  and,  indeed,  the  spirit  of  it  has  in  great  part  evapo- 
ratetl.  But  now,  issuing  from  the  many  ways  that  lead  to  the  Cross, 
there  is  heard  the  melody  of  harpers  and  the  voice  of  minstrclsy  ;  trum- 
pets sound,  banners  wave,  riding  men  come  thick  from  their  several 
halls  ;  the  mayor  and  aldermen  in  their  robes,  the  city  servants  in  proper 
liveries,  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  Herod  on  horseback.  The 
bells  ring,  boughs  are  strewed  in  the  streets,  tapestry  is  hung  out  of  the 
windows,  oTicei-s  in  scarlet  coats  struggle  in  the  crowd  while  the  pro- 
cession is  marslialling.    The  crafts  arc  getting  into  their  ancient  order, 
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each  craft  with  its  streamer  and  its  men  in  harness.  There  are  Fys- 
shers  and  Cokes, — Baxters  and  Milners, — Bochers, — Whittawers  and 
Glovers, — Pynners,  Tylers,  and  Wrightes, — Skynners, — Barkers, — 
Corvysers,  —  Smythes,  — Wevers,  — Wirdrawers,  —  Cardemakers,  Sa- 
delers,  Peyntours,  and  Masons, — Gurdelers, — Taylours,  Walkers,  and 
Sherman, — Deysters, — Drapers, — Mercers.  At  length  the  procession 
is  arranged.  It  parades  through  the  principal  lines  of  the  city,  from 
Bishopgate  on  the  north  to  the  Grey  Friars'  Gate  on  the  south,  and 
from  Broadgate  on  the  west  to  Gosford  Gate  on  the  east.  The  crowd 
is  thronging  to  the  wide  area  on  the  north  of  Trinity  Church  and  St. 
Michael's,  for  there  is  the  pageant  to  be  first  performed.  There  was  a 
high  house  or  carriage  which  stood  upon  six  wheels  ;  it  was  divided 
into  two  rooms,  one  above  the  other.  In  the  lower  room  were  the 
performers;  the  upper  was  the  stage.  This  ponderous  vehicle  was 
painted  and  gilt,  surmounted  with  burnished  vanes  and  streamers,  and 
decorated  with  imagery ;  it  was  hung  round  with  curtains,  and  a 
painted  cloth  presented  a  picture  of  the  subject  that  was  to  be  per- 
formed. This  simple  stage  had  its  machinery,  too ;  it  was  fitted  for 
the  representation  of  an  earthquake  or  a  storm ;  and  the  pageant  in 
most  cases  was  concluded  in  the  noise  and  flame  of  fireworks.  It  is  the 
pageant  of  the  company  of  Shearmen  and  Tailors  which  is  now  to  be 
perfonned, — the  subject  the  Birth  of  Christ  and  Offering  of  the  Magi, 
with  the  Flight  into  Egypt  and  Murder  of  the  Innocents.  The  eagei 
multitudes  are  permitted  to  crowd  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
car.  There  is  a  moveable  scaffold  erected  for  the  more  distinguished 
spectators.  The  men  of  the  Guilds  sit  firm  on  their  horses.  Amidst  the 
sound  of  harp  and  trumpet  the  curtains  are  withdrawn,  and  Isaiah  ap- 
pears prophesying  the  blessing  which  is  to  come  upon  the  earth.  Gabriel 
announces  to  Mary  the  embassage  upon  which  he  is  sent  from  Heaven. 
Then  a  dialogue  between  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  the  scene  changes  to 
the  field  where  shepherds  are  abiding  in  the  darkness  of  the  night — a 
night  so  dark  that  they  know  not  where  their  sheep  may  be ;  they  are 
cold  and  in  great  heaviness.  Then  the  star  shines,  and  they  hear  the 
song  of '  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo.'  A  soft  melody  of  concealed  music 
hushes  even  the  whispei-s  of  the  Coventry  audience ;  and  three  songs  are 
sung,  such  as  may  abide  in  the  remembrance  of  the  people,  and  be 
repeated  by  them  at  their  Christmas  festivals." 

Coventry  was  the  favourite  residence  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince. 
Here  also  Queen  Elizabeth  delighted  to  see  the  game  of  Hock  Tues- 
day, which  represented  the  massacre  of  the  Danes  by  the  English  in 
1002  ;  and  it  was  for  her  especial  amusement  that,  in  addition  to  a  ring 
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for  baiting  bulls,  another  was  put  down  for  badger  baiting,  both  which 
were  her  favourite  sports. 

To  this  day  the  people  of  Coventry  have  a  celebrated  processional 
show  at  the  great  Fair  on  the  Friday  in  Trinity  week,  though  this  is 
shorn  of  its  ancient  gorgeousness.  Such  is  the  legend  of  the  fair 
Godiva,  who  is  said  to  have  ridden  on  horseback  naked  through  the 
city  of  Coventry.  Many  circumstances  of  the  legend  are  obviously 
fabricated,  but  Leofric  and  Godiva  are  historical  not  fabulous  persons, 
and  belong  to  the  reign  of  Canute;  and  an  ancient  inscription  accom- 
panying a  picture  of  the  pair  on  a  window  in  Trinity  church,  Coventry, 
set  up  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  city 
owed  some  immunities  to  the  lady's  intercession.    The  inscription  was : 

"  I  Luriche.  for  the  love  of  thee, 
Doe  make  Coventre  tol-free." 

The  legendary  origin  of  this  extraordinary  exhibition  is  as  follows : — 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia  (in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor),  wedded 
Godiva,  a  most  beautiful  and  devout  lady,  sister  to  oneThorold,  Sheriff 
of  Lincolnshire  in  those  days,  and  founder  of  Spalding  Abbey  ;  as  also 
of  the  stock  and  lineage  of  Thorold,  Sheriff"  of  that  county,  in  the  time 
of  Kenulph,  King  of  Mercia.  Earl  Leofric  had  subjected  the  citizens 
of  Coventry  to  a  very  oppressive  taxation,  and  remaining  inflexible 
against  the  entreaties  of  his  lady  for  the  people's  relief,  he  declared  that 
her  request  should  be  granted  only  on  the  condition  that  she  should 
ride  perfectly  naked  through  the  streets  of  the  city ;  a  condition  which 
he  supposed  to  be  quite  impossible.  But  the  lady's  modesty  being 
overpowered  by  her  generosity,  and  the  inhabitants  having  been  en- 
joined to  close  all  their  shutters,  she  partially  veiled  herself  with  her 
flowing  hair,  made  the  circuit  of  the  city  on  her  palfrey,  and  thus 
obtained  for  it  the  exoneration  and  freedom  which  it  henceforth  en- 
joyed. The  story  is  embellished  with  the  incident  of  Peeping  Tom,  a 
prying,  inquisitive  tailor,  who  was  struck  blind  for  popping  out  his  head 
as  the  lady  passed  !  His  effigy  was  long  to  be  seen  protruded  from  an 
upper  window  in  High-street,  adjoining  the  King's  Head  Tavern.  The 
Coventry  procession,  as  exhibited  in  our  days,  began  only  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  in  1677  :  it  consists  principally  of  Saint  George  of  Eng- 
land on  his  charger ;  Lady  Godiva,  a  female  who  rides  in  a  dress  of  flesh- 
coloured  silk,  with  flowing  hair,  on  a  grey  horse ;  then  followed  the 
Mayor  and  Corporation,  the  whole  of  the  city  Companies,  the  wool- 
combers,  Knights  in  armour,  Jason,  Bishop  Blaise,  &c.,  all  in  splendid 
dresses,  with  a  great  profusion  of  brilliant  ribbons,  plumes  of  featlters. 
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and  numerous  bands  of  music.    There  is  in  St.  Mary's  Hall  a  very 

curious  picture,  showing  the  Lady  Godiva  on  horseback,  enveloped  in 

her  luxuriant  tresses ;  and  O'Keefe  has  dramatized  the  incident  in  hi» 

farce  of  Peeping  Tom. 

From   Noakes's  Monastery  and  Cathedral  of  Worcester,  we  learn  that 

Lady  Godiva  of  Coventry  left  the  Worcester  monks  the  Bibliotheca, 

A.D.  1057  !  ^"'^  ^^^  great  value  set  upon  tlie  bequest,  as  well  as  upon 

books  generally,  at  that  period,  is  shown  by  its  being  usual  to  draw  up 

a  deed  when  a  book  was  borrowed,  and  sometimes  a  deposit  of  money 

or  plate  was  made  as  surety  for  the  return  of  the  book.     Among  the 

lines  often  written  in  a  book  to  remind  borrowers  to  return  it,  are  the 

following : — 

^  "  Thys  boke  is  one  and  CODES  kors  ys  anoder : 

They  that  take  the  on,  GOD  gefe  them  the  todcr," 

Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  wrote  in  1307,  that  is,  250  years  after 
the  time  of  Leofric,  is  the  first  who  mentions  the  Coventiy  legend.  Many 
preceding  writers,  who  speak  of  Leofric  and  Godiva,  do  not  mention  it. 
A  similar  legend  is  said  to  be  related  of  Briavel's  Castle. 


Comb  Abbey. 

About  four  miles  east  of  Coventry  stands  Comb  Abbey,  the  seat  of 
the  Earl  of  Craven,  on  the  site  of  a  religious  house  founded  here  by 
Richard  de  Camville  in  the  year  1150,  for  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
order,  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Here  were  thirteen 
or  fourteen  religious,  who  were  endowed  in  1 534  with  343/.  os.  ^d. ; 
the  site  was  granted  in  1547  to  John,  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  present 
mansion  was  chiefly  erected  by  Lord  Harrington  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  and  possesses  some  liistorical  interest,  through  its  having  been 
the  scene  of  some  of  the  earliest  and  latest  fortunes  of  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  James  L,  and  Queen  of  Bohemia. 

It  was  here  that  the  conspirators  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot  endeavoured 
to  seize  and  cany  her  off  when  a  mere  girl ;  and  it  was  hither  that  she 
returned  after  all  the  troubles  of  her  disastrous  reign,  and  enjoyed  the 
only  peaceful  days  of  her  existence.  Elizabeth  was  a  Stuart,  and  like 
the  rest  of  her  family,  was  doomed  to  drink  deeply  of  misfortune ;  but 
strictly  virtuous  and  highly  amiable.  Providence  semed  to  concede  to 
her  what  so  few  of  her  family  were  permitted,  or  indeed  deserved, — a 
quiet  termination  to  a  stormy  life.  If  ever  the  finger  of  an  ill  fate,  laid 
on  evil  deeds,  was,  however,  manifest,  it  was  not  merely  in  her  family, 
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but  in  the  families  of  those  who  were  concerned  in  the  attempt  to  carry 
her  off  from  this  place.  Such  were  the  singular  fortunes  connected 
with  that  circumstance,  and  its  cause,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  that  perhaps 
no  other  spot  of  the  strangely  eventful  soil  of  England  can  show  more 
remarkable  ones.     Mr.  W.  Howitt,  the  writer  of  these  remarks,  adds : 

"  Perhaps  so  many  portraits  of  the  Stuart  family  are  not  to  be  met 
with  in  any  one  place,  as  those  which  were  chiefly  collected  by  the 
affection  of  Elizabeth.  There  is  none,  indeed,  like  the  grand  equestrian 
Vandykes  of  Charles  I.  at  Warwick  Castle,  Windsor,  and  Hampton 
Court ;  but  thei-e  are  many  of  a  high  character,  and  some  nowhere 
else  to  be  found.  These  render  a  visit  to  Comb  well  worth  making  ; 
but  besides  these,  the  Abbey  contains  many  admirable  subjects  by  first- 
rate  masters:  Vandyke,  Rubens,  Caravaggio,  Lely,  Kneller,  Brughel, 
Teniers,  Mirevelt,  Paul  Veronese,  Rembrandt,  Holbein,  and  Albert 
Diirer.  Among  them  are  fine  and  characteristic  portraits  of  Sir 
Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  Thomas  More,  General  Monk,  Lord  Strafford, 
Vandyke  by  himself,  Honthorst  by  himself;  and  heads  of  theSaxony  Re- 
formers, by  a  Saxon  artist.  There  is  also  a  very  curious  old  picture  of 
a  lady  with  a  gold  drinking-horn  in  her  hand,  and  a  Latin  legend  of 
Count  Otto,  who  hunting  in  the  forest  and  seeing  this  lady,  asked  to 
drink  out  of  her  horn,  for  he  was  dreadfully  athirst ;  but  on  looking 
into  it  he  was  suspicious  of  the  liquor,  and  pouring  it  behind  him,  part 
of  it  fell  on  his  horse,  and  took  off  his  hair  like  fire. 

••  The  gallery  is  a  fine  old  wainscoted  room ;  the  cloisters  are  now 
adorned  with  projecting  antlers  of  stags,  and  black-jacks ;  there  are  old 
tapestry  and  old  cabinets,  one  made  of  ebony,  tortoiseshell,  and  gold  ; 
and  the  house  altogether  has  the  air  and  vestiges  of  old  times,  v^hich 
must,  independent  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  give  it  an  interest  in  the 
eyes  of  the  lovers  of  old  English  houses,  and  of  the  traces  of  past 
generations.  The  paintings  which  were  brought  from  Germany, 
were  bequeathed  by  the  Queen  of  Bohemia  to  William,  Lord 
Craven." 

Stratford-on-Avon. — The  Birthplace  of  Shakspeare. 

Stratford,  ei^iht  miles  south-west  of  Warwick,  although  it  possesses 
neither  Castle  nor  Abbey  to  detain  us,  contains  an  historic  house  of 
surpassing  interest,  and  is  illustrious  in  British  topography  as  the  birth- 
place of  Shakspeare : 

"  Here  his  first  infant  lays  sweet  Shakspeare  sung, 
Here  the  last  accents  faltered  on  h>s  tongue." 
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The  place  is  hallowed  ground  to  all  who  take  a  special  interest  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  birth  and  death  of  our  national  poet.  The  several 
Shakspearean  localities  are  too  well  known  to  need  description  here, 
especially  the  natal  house  in  Henley-street.  The  Free  Grammar 
School,  founded  by  a  native  of  the  town  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  is 
celebrated  as  the  Sc/jool  of  Shakspeare.  Immediately  over  the  Guild- 
hall is  the  school-room,  now  divided  into  two  chambers,  and  having  a 
low  flat  plaster  ceiling  in  place  of  the  arched  roof.  Thither,  it  is  held, 
Shakspeare,  born  at  Stratford  in  1564,  went  about  the  year  1571,  his 
schoolmaster  being  the  curate  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Ludding- 
ton,  Thomas  Hunt.  "As  his  '  shining  morning  face'  first  passed  out 
of  the  main  street  into  that  old  court  through  which  the  upper  room 
of  learning  was  to  be  reached,  a  new  life  would  be  opening  upon  him. 
The  humble  minister  of  religion  who  was  his  first  instructor,  has  left 
no  memorial  of  his  talents  or  acquirements ;  and  in  a  few  years  another 
master  came  after  him,  Thomas  Jenkins,  also  unknown  to  fame.  All 
praise  and  honour  be  to  them  ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  that  the 
teachersof  William  Shakspeare  were  evil  instructors,  giving  the  boy  husky 
instead  of  wholesome  ahment." — (Mr.  Charles  Knight's  3/if»»o/>.)  At 
Stratford,  then,  at  the  free  grammar-school  of  his  own  town,  Shakspeare 
is  assumed  to  have  received,  in  every  just  sense  of  the  word,  the  educa- 
tion of  a  scholar.  This,  it  is  true,  is  described  by  Ben  Jonson  as  "  small 
Latin  and  less  Greek ;"  Fuller  states  that  "  his  learning  was  very  little;" 
and  Aubrey  that  "he  understood  Latin  pretty  well."  But  the  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Knight  argues,  is  set  at  rest  by  "  the  indisputable  fact  that  the 
very  earliest  writings  of  Shakspeare  are  imbued  with  a  spirit  of  classical 
antiquity ;  and  that  the  allwise  nature  of  the  learning  that  manifests 
itself  in  them,  whilst  it  offers  the  best  proof  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
ancient  writers,  is  a  circumstance  which  has  misled  those  who  never 
attempted  to  dispute  the  existence  of  the  learning  which  was  displayed 
in  the  direct  pedantry  of  his  contemporaries." 

Of  Shakspeare's  life,  immediately  after  his  quitting  Stratford,  little 
is  positively  known.  He  is  thought  to  have  been  employed  in  the  office 
of  an  attorney,  and  proofs  of  something  like  a  legal  education  are  to  be 
found  in  many  of  his  plays  containing  law  phrases,  such  as  do  not 
occur  anything  like  so  frequently  in  the  dramatic  productions  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries. 

"  In  those  days,  the  education  of  the  universities  commenced  much 
earlier  than  at  present.  Boys  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  and 
more  especially  for  the  church,  commonly  went  to  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge at  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  ape.     If  they  were  not  intended  I'ji 
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those  professions,  they  probably  remained  at  the  grammar-school 
till  they  were  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  and  then  they  were  fitted  for 
being  apprenticed  to  tradesmen,  or  articled  to  attorneys,  a  numerous 
and  thriving  body  in  those  days  of  cheap  litigation.  Many  also 
went  early  to  the  Inns  of  Court,  which  were  the  universities  of  the 
law,  and  where  there  was  real  study  and  discipline  in  direct  con- 
nexion with  the  several  societies." — (Mr.  Charles  Knight's  Memoir^ 

The  name  "  William  Shakspeare"  occurs  in  a  certificate  of  the 
names  and  arms  of  trained  soldiers — trained  militia  we  should  now 
call  them — in  the  hundred  of  Barlichway,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
under  the  hand  of  Sir  Fulke  Greville  ("  Friend  to  Sir  Philip 
Sidney"),  Sir  Edward  Greville,  and  Thomas  Spencer.  Was  our 
William  Shakspeare  a  soldier  ?  Why  not  ?  Jonson  was  a  soldier, 
and  had  slain  his  man.  Donne  had  served  in  the  Low  Countries. 
Why  not  Shakspeare  in  arms  ?  At  all  events,  here  is  a  field  for 
inquiry  and  speculation.  The  date  is  September  23,  1605,  the  year 
of  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and  the  lists  were  possibly  prepared 
through  instructions  issued  by  Cecil  in  consequence  of  secret  infor- 
mation as  to  the  working  of  the  plot  in  Warwickshire — the  proposed 
head-quarters  of  the  insurrection. — State  Papers,  edited  by  Mary 
Anne  Everett  Green.) 

The  "  deer-stealing"  incident  of  Shakspeare's  early  life  (familiar 
to  every  reader  of  his  works),  is  thus  explained  by  one  of  the  learned 
editors  of  his  works,  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce  : — Having  fallen, 
we  are  told,  into  the  company  of  some  wild  and  disorderly  young 
men,  he  was  induced  to  assist  them,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in 
stealing  deer  from  the  park  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford.  For  this  offence  (which  certainly, 
in  those  days,  used  to  be  regarded  as  a  venial  frolic)  he  was  treated, 
he  thought,  too  harshly  ;  and  he  repaid  the  severity  by  ridiculing 
Sir  Thomas  in  a  ballad.  So  bitter  was  its  satire,  that  the  prosecu- 
tion against  the  writer  was  redoubled  ;  and,  forsaking  his  family 
and  occupation,  he  took  shelter  in  the  metropolis  from  his  powerful 
enemy.  Such  is  the  story  which  tradition  has  handed  down  ;  and 
that  it  has  some  foundation  in  truth,  cannot  surely  be  doubted,  not- 
withstanding what  has  been  argued  to  the  contrary  by  Malone, 
whose  chief  object  in  writing  the  life  of  our  poet  was,  to  shake  the 
credibility  of  the  facts  brought  forward  by  Rowc. 

According  to  Oldys,  an  antiquary  who  died  in  1761,  and  who  left 
behind  him  some  MS,  collections  for  a  Life  of  Shakspeare,  the  first 
stanza  of  Shakspeare's  ballad  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  taken  down 
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from  the  memory  of  one  who  had  frequently  heard  it  repeated  in 
the  town,  was  as  follows  : — 

**  A  parliamente  member,  a  justice  of  peace, 
At  home  a  poor  scare-crow,  at  London  an  asse  ; 
If  lowsie  is  Lucy,  as  some  voll<e  miscall  it, 
Then  Lucy  is  lowsie  whatever  befall  it ; 

He  thinks  himself  greate, 

Yet  an  asse  in  his  state, 
We  allowe  by  his  ears  but  with  asses  to  mate. 
If  Lucy  is  lowsie,  as  some  volke  miscall  it, 
Sing,  lowsie  Lucy,  whatever  befall  it." 

The  Tercentenary  Festival  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  1864,  has 
not  been  without  its  fruits.  In  the  way  of  permanent  Shaksperean 
monuments,  there  is  much  more  to  be  seen  at  Stratford  than  for- 
merly. The  site  of  New  Place,  the  house  which  was  purchased  by 
Shakspeare  when  he  returned  to  his  native  town  with  the  wealth 
acquired  in  London,  and  in  which  he  breathed  his  last,  has  been 
converted  into  a  sort  of  pleasure-ground,  for  the  use  of  such  o«  the 
public  as  are  willing  to  pay  bd.  for  the  right  of  treading  on  hallowed 
soil.  The  foundations,  which  are  all  that  remain  of  the  house  so 
ruthlessly  demolished  by  Mr.  Gastrell,  are  carefully  preserved  be- 
neath an  iron  grating,  and  a  scion  of  the  mulberry-tree,  destroyed 
by  the  same  hand,  stands  on  a  conspicuous  spot.  The  ground-plan 
of  the  house  and  the  two  gardens  attached  to  it  may  thus  be  easily 
traced.  A  board  is  raised  on  the  lawn,  inscribed  with  a  list  of 
donors,  headed  by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  by  whom  the  amount 
(upwards  of  3000/.)  for  purchasing  the  property  was  subscribed. 
The  land,  it  should  be  observed,  was  transferred  to  trustees  by 
Mr.  Halliwell,  who  bought  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  who  is  the 
presiding  genius  over  all  that  concerns  Shakspeare  in  Stratford. 
As  for  the  board,  it  is  but  a  temporary  record,  which  is  to  give  place 
in  time  to  a  more  substantial  memorial.  In  the  house  adjoining 
New  Place,  and  occupied  by  a  very  intelligent  gentleman,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  grounds  is  confided,  are  several  engraved  portraits 
of  Shakspeare  ;  and  likewise  a  curious  painting  of  a  lady,  supposed 
to  be  one  of  that  Clopton  family  from  whom  Shakspeare  pur- 
chased the  estate.  In  this  house,  too,  are  several  curiosities  dug 
up  when  the  foundations  of  New  Place  were  discovered.  These 
were  for  some  time  kept  in  the  house  in  Ilenley-strect,  which  is  not 
only  visited  as  the  poet's  birthplace,  but  a  portion  of  which  is  used 
as  a  Shaksperean  Museum.  Persons  who  visit  Stratford  should 
be  aware  that  when  the  "Museum"  is  mentioned  reference  is 
made  to  the  rooms  in  Henley-street.  The  removal  was  effected 
on  the  ground  that  the  curiosities  in  question  belonged  rat-^ier 
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to  the  place  of  Shakspeare's  death  than  to  that  of  his  birth ;  and  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  Museum  has  been  deprived  of  a  part  of  its  treasures, 
it  has,  on  the  other,  received  several  important  additions.  Among  these 
is  the  collection  bequeathed  to  Stratford  by  the  late  Mr.  Fairholt,  who 
died  in  1866,  comprising  a  curious  set  of  "Longbeard  jugs"  used  in  the 
time  of  Shakspeare.  These  jugs  vindicate  their  name  by  the  semblance  of 
a  huge  beard  that  flows  from  a  face  forming  the  beak.  In  the  same  cabi- 
net with  these  is  a  singularly  beautiful  goblet  carved  from  Shakspeare's 
mulbeiTy-tree,  and  presented  by  the  Corporation,  who  have  also  given 
two  ancient  maces  of  curious  workmanship.  This  goblet  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  companion  to  Mr.  Hunt's  gift,  the  drinking-jug,  which  is 
said  to  have  belonged  to  Shakspeare,  and  from  which  Gairick  sipped 
at  the  festival  of  1769.  The  friendly  international  greeting  which  was 
sent  from  Germany  by  the  "  Deutsche  Hochstift  "  in  1864,  and  read  at 
the  banquet  by  which  the  birthday  was  celebrated,  is  now  hung  up  in  a 
frame  made  of  wood  taken  from  a  scion  of  the  fan;  ous  mulberry-tree, 
and  with  the  two  miniature  views  of  the  respectivebirthplaces  of  Shak- 
speare and  Gbthe,  is  a  very  remarkable  object.  A  set  of  fac-similes  of 
the  title-pages  to  the  first  edition  of  Shakspeare's  separate  plays  is  a 
comparatively  recent  contribution  by  Mr.  Hallivv  .11.  The  library  of 
the  Museum  is  small  but  choice,  comprising  n(  irly  all  the  known 
editions,  old  and  new,  of  tiie  entire  works  of  the  p  )et.  All  the  faces 
too  that  have  been  supposed  to  belong  to  Shakspeart  are  to  be  found 
among  the  engravings,  to  say  nothing  of  the  original  portrait,  once  in 
the  possession  of  the  Clopton  family.  The  services  of  Mr.  Fairholt 
to  the  cause  of  Sliakspsare  are  acknowledged  by  a  brass  tablet,  which 
has  been  set  up  in  the  church. — (^Jb  ridged  from  the  Times.) 

During  a  short  sojourn  at  Stratford,  some  twenty  years  ago,  we  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  genius  loci,  such  is  the  paramount  in- 
fluence upon  all  thoughtful  visitors.  "  Hundreds  of  accounts  of  pil- 
grimages to  Stratford — the  home  of  Shakspeare — have  been  written  ; 
but  the  only  way  fully  to  appreciate  the  interest  of  the  place  is  to  visit 
it  yourself.  The  town  has  parted  with  most  of  its  ancient  appearance : 
few  old  houses  remain,  and  tiie  modern  buildings  are  mostly  poor  and 
impicturesque.  Still,  as  you  walk  through  the  streets,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, Shakspeare  entirely  occupies  your  thoughts — whether  you 
visit  the  lowly  house  in  Henley-street,  wherein  he  is  reputed  to  have 
been  born  ;  or  the  school-room,  whither,  to  use  his  own  imperishable 
words,  he  went — 

"  '  The  whining  schoolboy,  vv'ith  his  satchel. 
And  shining  morning  face  ;' 


j^'^r^^-^ifL-  ,>_-_, 
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1.  Plan,  as  it  appeared  in  1575. 

2.  The  Great  Gateway. 
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or  whether  you  stray  among  the  woods  and  glades  of  Charlccote,  tlie 
scenes  of  his  wild  youth ;  or  seek  the  humble  cottage  at  Shottery, 
where  he  first  told  his  love ;  or  the  retreat  of  New  Place,  where  the 
Poet  retired  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  intellectual  toil ;  or,  last  of  all, 
under  the  lime-tree  walk  to  the  fine  cruciform  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  through  its  noble  aisles,  to  the  chancel  beneath  which  rests  the 
Bard's  hallowed  dust ;  or  to  pay  homage  to  his  sculptured  portrait  upon 
the  chancel-wall.  These  several  sites  are  so  many  tangible  memorials 
of  our  great  Poet's  life ;  but  there  is  an  ideal  enjoyment  of  it  in  the 
very  atmosphere  of  the  place ;  and  by  a  soit  of  poetical  licence, 
you  look  upon  the  very  ground  as  that  which  Shakspeare  trod,  and 
the  majestic  trees,  the  soft-flowing  river,  and  the  smiling  landscapes, — 
the  face  of  nature — the  very  scenes  which  he  so  loved  to  look  upon, — 
he  has  left,  reflected  in  the  natural  mirror  of  his  works,  an  immortal 
legacy  to  all  time  I" 
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"  Thy  walls  transferred  to  Leicester's  favourite  Earl, 
He  long,  beneath  thy  roof,  the  Maiden  Queen 
And  all  her  courtly  guests  with  rare  device 
Of  mask  and  emblematic  scenery, 
Tritons  and  sea-nymphs,  and  the  floating  isle, 
Detain'd.     Nor  feats  of  prowess,  joust  or  tilt 
Of  harness 'd  knights,  or  rustic  revelry. 
Were  wanting  ;  nor  the  dance,  and  sprightly  mirth 
Beneath  the  festive  walls,  with  regal  state. 
And  choicest  luxury,  served.     But  regal  state 
And  sprightly  mirth,  beneath  the  festive  roof. 
Are  now  no  more." 

Kenilworth  lies  about  five  miles  from  Warwick,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Coventry.  The  manor  was  an  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown,  and 
had  originally  a  Castle,  which  was  demolished  in  the  war  of  Edmund 
Ironside  and  Canute  the  Dane,  early  in  the  eleventh  century. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  the  manor  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on 
Gcofl^reyde  Clinton,  who  built  a  strong  Castle,  and  foimdeda  Monastery 
here.  On  the  death  of  Gcoflrcy,  the  fortress  descended  to  his  son,  from 
whom  it  was  transferred  to  the  Crown ;  and  was  garrisoned  by  Henry  I  J, 
during  the  rebellion  of  his  son.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  it  was 
used  as  a  prison  ;  and  in  1254  the  King  gave  to  Simon  de  Montfort, 
who  had  married  Eleanor,  the  King's  sister,  the  Castle  in  trust  for  life. 
De  Montfort,  now  "  in  all  but  name  a  king,"  kept  his  Christmas  in 
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rega!  state  at  Kcnilworth.  Simon  soon  after  joined  the  rebellion  against 
the  King,  and  together  with  his  eldest  son,  was  killed  at  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  in  1265.  His  youngest  son,  Simon,  escaped,  and  with  other 
fugitives,  took  shelter  in  Kcnilworth  Castle,  and  continued  to  defy  the 
power  of  both  the  King  and  the  legate.  Next  year,  1266,  the  Castle 
was  besieged  by  the  King  for  several  months.  Simon  fled,  and  escaped 
to  France ;  but  the  place  held  out  for  six  months.  Meanwhile,  an 
assembly  of  clergy  and  laity  was  held  at  Coventry,  which  drew  up  the 
terms  of  accommodation,  known  as  Dictum  de  Kenilnvorth.  It  provides 
that  the  liberties  of  the  Church  shall  be  preserved,  and  also  the  Great 
Charters,  "  which  the  king  is  bound  expressly  by  his  oath  to  keep."  It 
also  declares  that  there  shall  be  no  disherison,  but  instead,  fines  from 
seven  years  to  half  a  year's  rent ;  the  family  of  De  Montfort  is  ex- 
cluded from  this  benefit,  and  all  persons  are  forbidden,  under  both  civil 
and  spiritual  penalties,  to  circulate  "  vain  and  foolish  miracles"  regard- 
ing Simon  de  Montfort,  who  was  cun-ently  spoken  of  by  his  adherents 
as  a  saint  and  martyr.  At  length,  provisions  failed  at  Kcnilworth,  a 
pestilence  broke  out,  and  the  governor  surrendered  the  Castle  to  the 
King,  who  bestowed  it  upon  his  youngest  son,  Edward,  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, aftcnvards  created  Earl  of  Leicester. 

In  1286,  a  grand  chivalric  meeting  of  one  hundred  knights  of  high 
distinction,  English  and  foreign,  and  the  same  number  of  ladies,  was  held 
at  Kcnilworth  ;  and  at  this  festival,  it  is  said,  silks  were  worn  for  the  first 
time  in  England.  The  Earl  of  March  was  the  promoter  of  the  festival, 
and  was  the  principal  challenger  of  the  tilt-yard. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  the  Castle  again  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Grown,  and  the  King  intended  to  make  it  a  place  of  retirement  for 
himself;  but  in  the  rebellion  which  soon  followed,  he  was  taken  pri- 
soner in  Wales,  and  brought  to  Kcnilworth  ;  here  he  was  compelled  to 
sign  his  abdication,  and  was  soon  after  privately  removed  to  Berkeley 
Castle,  where  he  was  inhumanly  murdered  in  1327. 

Edward  III.  restored  the  Castle  to  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  whose 
granddaughter  brought  it  in  marriage  to  the  celebrated  John  of  Gaunt, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  made  to  the  Castle  many  addi- 
tions which  still  retain  the  name  of  Lancaster  s  Buildings.  On  his  death, 
it  descended  to  his  son,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 

During  the  Civil  Wars  between  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
the  Castle  was  alternately  taken  by  the  partisans  of  the  White  and 
Red  Roses.  In  1436,  King  Henry  VI.  kept  his  Christmas  here.  Very 
long  after  the  termination  of  the  Civil  Wars,  Queen  Elizabeth  be- 
etowcd  Kcnilworth  upon  her  ambitious  favourite,   Dudley,   Earl    of 
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Leicester.  That  wealthy  nobleman  spared  no  expense  in  beautifying 
the  Castle,  and  in  making  many  splendid  additions,  called  after  him, 
Leicester's  Buildings, 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Kenilworth  Castle, 
is  the  Royal  State  entertainment  given  by  Leicester  to  Queen  Elizabeth, 
who  came  attended  by  thirty-one  barons,  besides  her  ladies  of  the 
Court,  who,  with  four  hundred  servants,  were  all  lodged  in  the  fortress. 
The  festival  continued  for  seventeen  days,  at  an  expense  estimated  at 
one  thousand  pounds  a  day — a  very  large  sum  in  those  times.  The 
waiters  upon  the  Court,  as  well  as  the  gentlemen  of  the  Barons,  were 
all  clothed  in  velvet.  Ten  oxen  were  slaughtered  every  morning  ;  and 
the  consumption  of  wine  is  said  to  have  been  sixteen  hogsheads,  and  of 
lx;er  forty  hogsheads  daily.  An  account  of  this  singular  and  romantic 
entertainment,  published  at  the  time  by  an  eye-witness,  presents  a  cu- 
rious picture  of  the  luxury,  plenty,  and  gallantry  of  Elizabeth's  reign. 

After  her  journey  from  London,  which  the  Queen  performed  entirely 
on  horseback,  she  stopped  at  Long  Itchington,  where  she  dined,  and, 
hunting  on  the  way,  arrived  at  Kenilworth  Castle  on  Saturday,  July  9' 
'575*  Here,  says  the  above  account,  "she  was  received  by  a  person 
representing  one  of  the  ten  Sibylls,  comely  clad  in  a  pall  of  white  sylk, 
who  pronounced  a  proper  poezie  in  English  rime  and  meeter,"  on  the 
happiness  her  presence  produced,  wherever  it  appeared ;  concluding 
with  a  prediction  of  her  future  eminence  and  success. 

"  On  her  entrance  to  the  tilt-yard,"  continues  the  eye-witness,  "  a 
porter,  tall  of  person  and  stem  of  countenance,  wrapt  also  in  sylk,  with  a 
club  and  keiz  of  quantitce  according,  in  a  rough  speech,  full  of  passions, 
in  meter  aptly  made  to  the  purpose,"  demanded  the  cause  of  all  this  "  din 
and  noise,  and  riding  about,  within  the  charge  of  his  office !"  but  upon 
seeing  the  Queen,  as  if  he  had  been  instantaneously  stricken,  he  falls 
down  upon  his  knees,  humbly  begs  pardon  for  his  ignorance,  yields  up 
his  club  and  keys,  and  proclaims  open  gates  and  fice  passage  to  all. 

After  this  pretty  device,  six  trumpeters,  "  clad  in  long  garments  of 
sylk,  who  stood  upon  the  wall  of  the  gate,  with  their  silvery  trumpets 
of  fire  foot  long,  sounded  a  tunc  of  welcome."  Here  "harmonious 
blasters,  walking  upon  the  walls,  maintained  their  delectable  music, 
while  her  highness  all  along  the  tilt-yard  rode,  into  the  inner  gate," 
vvhere  she  was  surprised  "with  the  sight  of  a  floating  island  on  the 
large  pool,  on  which  was  a  beautiful  female  figure  representing  the 
Lady  of  the  Lake,  supported  by  two  nymphs,  surrounded  by  blazing 
torches,  and  many  ladies  clad  in  rich  silks  as  attendants ;  whilst  the 
genii  of  the  lake  greeted  her  Majesty  with  "  a  well-penned  mccter"  oa 
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"the  auncientce  of  the  Castle,"  and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  Earla 
of  Leicester.  This  pageant  was  closed  with  a  burst  of  cornets  and 
other  music,  and  a  new  scene  was  presented  to  view.  Within  the  base 
court,  and  over  a  dry  valley  leading  to  the  castle  gates,  "  waz  thear 
framed  a  fayr  bridge,  twenty  feet  wide,  and  seventy  feet  long,  with 
seven  posts  that  stood  twelve  feet  asunder ;  and  thickened  between  with 
well-proportioned  turned  pillars  ;"  over  which,  as  her  Majesty  passed, 
she  was  presented,  by  persons  representing  several  of  the  heathen  gods 
and  goddesses,  with  various  appropriate  offerings,  which  were  piled  up, 
or  hung  in  excellent  order,  on  both  sides  the  entrance  and  upon  dif- 
ferent posts ;  from  Sylvanus,  god  of  the  woods,  "  live  bitterns,  curlews, 
godwitz,  and  such-like  dainty  byrds;"  from  Pomona,  "applez,  pearz, 
lemmons,"  &c. ;  from  Ceres,  "  sheaves  of  various  kinds  of  corn  (all  in 
earz  green  and  gold)  ;  from  Bacchus,  grapes,  "  in  clusters  whyte  and 
red;"  various  specimens  of  fish  from  Neptune;  arms  from  Mars;  and 
musical  instruments  from  Apollo.  | 

A  Latin  inscription  over  the  Castle  explained  the  whole :  this  was 
read  to  her  by  a  poet,  "  in  a  long  ceruleous  garment,  with  a  bay  garland 
on  his  head  and  a  skroll  in  his  hand.  So  passing  into  the  inner  court, 
her  Majesty  (that  never  rides  but  alone)  thear  set  down  from  her  pal- 
frey, was  conveyed  up  to  a  chamber,  when  after  did  folio  a  great  peal  of 
gunz  and  lightning  by  fyr-works."  Besides  these,  every  diversion  the 
romantic  and  gallant  imagination  of  that  period  could  devise,  was  pre- 
sented for  the  amusement  of  her  Majesty  and  the  court — tilts,  tourna- 
ments, deer-hunting  in  the  park,  savage  men,  satyrs,  bear  and  bull 
baitings,  Italian  tumblers  and  rope-dancers,  a  country  bridal  ceremony, 
prize-fighting,  running  at  the  quintain,  morris  dancing,  and  brilliant  fire- 
works in  the  grandest  style  and  perfection ;  during  all  this  time  the 
tables  were  loaded  with  the  most  sumptuous  cheer.  On  the  pool  was 
a  Triton  riding  on  a  mermaid  eighteen  feet  long,  and  an  Arion  on  a 
dolphin,  who  entertained  the  royal  visitor  with  an  excellent  piece  of 
music. 

The  old  Coventry  play  of  Hock  Tuesday,  founded  on  the  massacre  ot 
the  Danes  in  1002,  was  also  performed  here,  "  by  certain  good-hearted 
men  of  Coventry."  In  this  was  represented  "  the  outrage  and  importable 
insolency  of  the  Danes,  the  grievous  complaint  of  Hunna,  King  Ethel- 
red's  chieftain  in  wars,  his  counselling  and  contriving  the  plot  to  dispatch 
them ;  the  violent  encounters  of  the  Danish  and  English  knights  on 
horseback,  armed  with  spear  and  shield ;  and  afterwards  between  hosts 
of  footmen,  which  at  length  ended  in  the  Danes  b^ng  beaten  down, 
overcome,  and  led  captive  by  our  English  women;  whereat  her  Majesty 
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laught,  and  rewarded  the  performers  with  two  bucks  and  five  marks  in 
money.  "  For  the  greater  honour  of  this  splendid  entertainment,  Sir 
Thomas  Cecil,  son  and  heir  to  Lord  Burghley,  and  four  other  gentlemen 
of  note,  were  knighted ;  and  in  compliment  to  the  Queen,  and  to  evince 
the  Earl's  hospitable  disposition,  the  historian  observes  "  that  the  clok 
bell  sank  not  a  note  all  the  while  her  highness  waz  thear :  the  clok  stood 
also  withal,  the  hands  of  both  the  tablz  stood  firm  and  fast,  always 
pointing  at  two  o'clock,  the  hour  of  banquet." 

We  gather  from  other  accounts  of  these  Revels,  that  the  beai- 
baits  were  much  enjoyed  by  the  Queen.  Laneham,  in  his  celebrated 
letter,  reprinted  in  Nichols's /'rogrwjw  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  describing 
this  courtly  pastime  : — "  It  was  a  sport  very  pleasant  of  those  beasts; 
to  see  the  bear,  with  his  pink  eyes  leering  after  his  enemies  approach, 
the  nimbleness  and  wait  of  the  dog  to  take  his  advantage,  and  the 
force  and  experience  of  the  bear  again  to  avoid  the  assault ;  if  he 
was  bitten  in  one  place  how  he  would  pinch  in  another  to  get  fi^ee ; 
that  if  he  was  taken  once,  then  what  shift  with  biting,  clawing,  with 
roaring,  tossing,  and  tumbling,  he  would  work  to  wind  himself  from 
them ;  and  when  he  was  loose,  to  shake  his  ears  twice  or  thrice,  with 
the  blood  and  the  slaver  about  his  visnomy,  was  a  matter  of  goodly 
relief." 

The  exhibition  of  a  Country  Bridal  is  chronicled  more  in  detail  by 
Laneham :  "  There  were  sixteen  wights,  riding  men,  and  well  beseen  ; 
the  bridegroom  in  his  father's  tawny  worsted  jacket,  a  straw  hat,  with 
a  capital  crown,  steeplewise  on  his  head,  a  pair  of  harvest  gloves  on  his 
hands,  as  a  sign  of  good  husbandry,  a  pen  and  inkhorn  at  his  back,  for 
he  would  be  known  to  be  bookish,  lame  of  a  leg,  that  in  his  youth  was 
broken  at  foot-ball,  well  beloved  of  his  mother,  who  lent  him  a  muffler 
for  a  napkin,  that  was  tied  to  his  girdle  for  fear  of  losing  it.  It  was  no 
small  sport  to  mark  this  minion  in  his  full  appointment,  that,  through 
good  tuition  became  as  formal  in  his  action  as  had  he  been  a  bridegroom 
indeed.  The  morris  dancers  followed,  with  Maid  Marian,  and  the  fool ; 
bridesmaids  as  bright  as  a  breast  of  bacon,  of  thirty  years  old  apiece ,-  a 
freckled-faced  red-headed  lubber,  with  the  bride  cup ;  the  worshipful 
bride,  thirty-five  years  old,  of  colour  brown  bay,  not  very  beautiful  in- 
deed, but  ugly,  foul,  and  ill-favoured ;  and  lastly,  many  other  damsels 
for  bridesmaids,  that  for  favour,  attire,  for  fashion  and  cleanliness,  were 
as  meet  for  such  a  bride  as  a  tureen  ladle  for  a  porridge  pot." 

The  Festival  at  Kcnilworth  Castle,  given  by  Leicester  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  doubtless  gathered  all  the  country  round  to  see  its  page- 
antry :  and  one  of  our  editors  of  Shakspeare  has  asked,  why  not  the  boy 
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Sliakspeare  with  the  rest  ?  "  Many  a  bridal  procession  had  gone  forth 
from  the  happy  cottages  of  Kenilworth  to  the  porch  of  the  old  parish 
church,  amidst  song  and  music,  with  garlands  of  rosemary  and  wheatcars, 
parents  blessing,  sisters  smiling  in  tears ;  and  then  the  great  lord — the 
heartless  lord,  as  the  peasants  might  whisper,  whose  innocent  wile 
perished  untimely — is  to  make  sport  of  their  homely  joys  before  the 
Queen.  There  was,  perhaps,  one  in  the  crowd  on  that  Sunday  after- 
noon who  was  to  see  the  very  heaven  of  poetry  in  such  simple  rites — 
who  was  to  picture  the  shepherd  thus  addressing  his  mistress  in  the 
solemnity  of  the  troth-plight :  — 

'  I  take  thy  hand  ;  this  hand 
As  soft  as  dove's  down,  and  as  white  as  it ; 
Or  Ethiopian's  tooth,  or  the  fann'd  snow 
That's  bolted  by  the  northern  blasts  twice  o'er.' 

••  He  would  agree  not  with  Master  Laneham — '  By  my  troth  'twas  a 
lively  pastime :  I  believe  it  would  have  moved  a  man  to  a  right  meny 
mood,  though  it  had  been  told  him  that  his  wife  lay  dying.'  Leicester, 
as  we  have  seen,  had  procured  abundance  of  the  occasional  rhymes  of 
flattery  to  propitiate  Elizabeth.  This  was  enough.  Poor  Gascoigne 
had  prepared  an  elaborate  masque,  in  two  acts,  of  Diana  and  her 
Nymphs,  which  for  the  time  is  a  remarkable  production.  '  This  show,' 
says  the  account,  '  was  devised  and  penned  by  Master  Gascoigne,  and 
being  prepared  and  ready  (every  actor  in  his  garment)  two  or  three  days 
together,  yet  never  came  to  execution.  The  cause  whereof  I  cannot 
attribute  to  any  other  thing  than  to  lack  of  opportunity  and  seasonable 
weather.'  It  is  easy  to  understand  that  there  was  some  other  cause  of 
Gascoigne's  disappointment.  Leicester,  perhaps,  scarcely  dared  to  set 
the  puppets  moving  who  were  to  conclude  the  masque  with   these 

lines : — 

•  A  world  of  wealth  at  will 

You  henceforth  shall  enjoy 
In  wedded  state,  and  therewithal 

Hold  up  from  great  annoy 
The  staff  of  your  estate  : 

O  Queen,  O  worthy  Queen, 
■Yet  never  wight  felt  perfect  bliss 

But  such  as  wedded  been." 

"  But  when  the  Queen  laughed  at  the  word  marriage,  the  wily  courtier 
had  his  impromptu  device  of  the  mock  bridal.  The  marriages  ot  the 
poor  were  the  marriages  to  be  made  fun  of.  But  there  was  a  device  of 
marriage  at  which  Diana  would  weep,  and  all  the  other  gods  rejoice, 
when  her  Majesty  should  give  the  word.  Alas !  for  that  crowning 
show  there  was  '  lack  of  opportunity  and  seasonable  weatW ' " 
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Upon  this  celebrated  place,  taking  these  courtly  entertainments  and 
the  tragic  fate  of  Amy  Robsart  as  the  groundwork  of  the  narrative,  Sir 
Walter  Scott  founded  his  picturesque  romance  of  Kenilworth,  in  which 
he  gives  the  following  animated  account  of  the  Castle: — 

"  The  outer  wall  of  this  splendid  and  gigantic  structure,  upon  ire- 
proving  which,  and  the  domains  around,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  had,  it 
is  said,  expended  60,000  pounds  sterling,  a  sum  equal  to  half  a  million 
of  our  present  money,  including  seven  acres,  a  part  of  which  was 
occupied  by  extensive  stables,  and  by  a  pleasure  garden,  with  its  fine  ^ 
arbours  and  parterres,  and  the  rest  formed  the  large  base-court,  or  out^r 
yard,  of  the  noble  Castle.  The  lordly  structure  itself,  which  rose  near 
the  centre  of  this  spacious  enclosement,  was  composed  of  a  huge  pile  of 
magnificent  castellated  buildings,  evidently  of  different  ages,  sunound- 
ing  the  inner  court,  and  bearing  in  the  names  attached  to  each  portion 
of  the  magnificent  mass,  and  in  the  armorial  bearings  which  were  there 
emblazoned,  the  emblems  of  mighty  chiefs  who  had  long  passed  away, 
and  whose  history,  could  ambition  have  lent  ear  to  it,  might  have  read 
a  lesson  to  the  haughty  favourite,  who  had  now  acquired  and  was  aug- 
menting the  fair  domain.  A  large  and  massive  keep,  which  formed  the 
citadel  of  the  Castle,  was  of  uncertain  though  great  antiquity  —  [of 
this  tower  three  sides  remain,  with  walls  in  some  parts  sixteen  feet 
thick.] — It  bore  the  name  of  Caesar,  perhaps  from  its  resemblance  to 
that  in  the  Tower  of  London  so  called.  Some  antiquaries  ascribe 
its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Kenelph,  from  whom  the  Castle  had  its 
name,  a  Saxon  king  of  Mercia,  and  others  to  an  early  aera  after  the 
Norman  conquest.  On  the  exterior  walls  frowned  the  scutcheon  of  the 
Clintons,  by  whom  they  were  founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  L,  and 
the  yet  more  redoubted  Simon  de  Montfort,  by  whom,  during  the 
Barons'  Wars,  Kcnilworth  was  long  held  out  against  Henry  IH. 
Here  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March,  famous  alike  for  his  rise  and  fall,  had 
once  gaily  revelled,  while  his  dethroned  sovereign,  Edward  H.,  languished 
in  its  dungeons.  Old  John  of  Gaunt,  "  time-honoured  Lancaster," 
had  widely  extended  the  Castle,  erecting  that  noble  and  massive  pile, 
which  yet  bears  the  name  of  Lancaster  Buildings ;  and  Leicester  him- 
self had  outdone  thefonner  possessors,  princely  and  powerful  as  they  were, 
by  erecting  another  immense  structure,  which  now  lies  crushed  under  its 
own  ruins,  the  monument  of  its  owner's  ambition.  The  external  wall 
of  this  royal  Castle  was,  on  the  south  and  west  sides,  adorned  and  de- 
luded by  a  lake  partly  artificial,  across  which  Leicester  had  constructed 
a  stately  bridge,  that  Elizabeth  might  enter  the  Castle  by  a  path  hitherto 
untrodden,  instead  of  the  usual  entrance. 
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"  Beyond  the  lake  lay  an  extensive  chase,  full  of  red  deer,  fallow 
deer,  roes,  and  every  species  of  game,  and  abounding  with  lofty  trees, 
from  amongst  which  the  extended  front  and  massive  towers  of  the 
Castle  were  seen  to  rise  in  majesty  and  beauty.  Of  this  lordly  palace, 
where  princes  feasted,  and  heroes  fought,  now  in  the  bloody  earnest  of 
storm  and  siege,  and  now  in  the  games  of  chivalry,  where  beauty  dealt 
the  prize  which  valour  won,  all  is  now  desolate.  The  bed  of  the  lake  is 
but  a  rushy  swamp  ;  and  the  massive  ruins  of  the  Castle  only  show  what 
their  splendour  once  was,  and  impress  on  the  musing  visitor  the  tran- 
sitory value  of  human  possessions,  and  the  happiness  of  those  who  enjoy 
a  humble  lot  in  virtuous  contentment." 

On  the  departure  of  Elizabeth,  the  Earl  of  Leicester  made  Kenil- 
worth  his  occasional  residence,  till  his  death  in  1588,  when  he  be- 
queathed it  to  his  brother,  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  after  his 
death  to  his  own  son.  Sir  Robert  Dudley ;  but  his  legitimacy  being 
questioned.  Sir  Robert  quitted  the  kingdom  in  disgust ;  his  castles  and 
estates  were  seized  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Star-Chamber,  and 
given  to  Henry,  son  of  James  I. 

The  fortress  is  thus  described  in  the  account  of  "  a  Topographical 
Excursion  in  the  year  1634":  "  We  were  detayn'd  one  hour  at  that 
famous  Castle  of  Killingworth  [Kenilworth,]  where  we  were  vsher'd 
vp  a  fayre  ascent,  into  a  large  and  stately  Hall,  of  twenty  Paces  in 
length,  the  Roofe  whereof  is  all  of  Irish  wood,  neatly  and  handsomely 
fram'd  ;  In  it  is  [are]  five  spacious  Chimneys,  answerable  to  soe  great 
a  Roome :  we  next  view'd  the  Great  Chamber  for  the  Guard,  the 
Chamber  of  Presence,  the  Privy  Chamber,  fretted  above  richly  with 
Coats  of  Armes,  and  all  adom'd  with  fayre  and  rich  Chimney  Peeces 
of  Alablaster,  blacke  Marble,  and  of  Joyners  worke  in  curious  carued 
wood  :  and  all  those  fayre  and  rich  Roomes,  and  Lodgings  in  that  spa- 
cious Tower  not  long  since  built ;  and  repayr'd  at  a  great  cost  by  that 
great  ffauourite  of  late  dayes,  [Robert  Dudley  Earle  of  Leicester] :  the 
private,  plaine  retiring  Chamber  wherein  our  renowned  Queene  of 
ever  famous  memory,  alwayes  made  choise  to  repose  her  Selfe.  Also, 
the  famous  strong  old  Tower,  called  Julius  Caesars,  on  top  whereof 
wee  view'd  the  pleasant  large  Poole,  continually  sporting  and  playing  on 
the  Castle :  the  Parke,  and  the  fforrest  contigious  thereunto.  But  one 
thing  more  remarkable  than  any  we  had  yet  scene,  was,  the  sight  of  the 
massy,  heauy  Armour  of  that  famous  and  redoubted  warriour  [Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick] ,  whom  we  next  hastened  to."  There  is  a  well-known 
print  of  the  fortress  at  this  period,  engraved  from  an  original  drawing. 

The  Castle  on  Henry's  death,  went  inl^  the  possession  of  his  brother, 
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Charles  I.,  who  granted  it  to  Gary,  Earl  of  Monmouth ;  but  the  down- 
fall of  this  gigantic  structure  was  fast  approaching.  During  the  wars 
it  was  seized  by  Cromwell,  and  by  him  given  to  some  of  his  officers. 
The  rapacious  plunderers,  who  had  no  sort  of  feeling  for  the  beau- 
teous and  majestic,  soon  reduced  it  to  what  it  now  is,  a  pile  of  ruins. 
They  drained  the  lakes  which  once  flowed  over  so  many  hundred 
acres,  ravaged  the  woods,  beat  down  the  walls,  dismantled  the  towers, 
choked  up  the  fair  walks,  and  rooted  out  the  pleasant  gardens ;  de- 
stroyed the  park,  and  divided  and  appropriated  the  lands. 

On  the  Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  the  estate  and  ruins  of  the  Castle 
were  granted  to  Lawrence,  Viscount  Hyde,  of  Kenilworth,  second  son 
of  the  celebrated  Lord  High  Chancellor,  created  Baron  of  Kenilworth 
and  Earl  of  Rochester ;  and  by  the  marriage  of  a  female  heiress  de- 
scended from  him,  passed  in  1752,  into  the  possession  of  Thomas 
Villiers,  Baron  Hyde,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Jersey,  who  was  advanced,  in 
1776,  to  the  dignity  of  Earl  of  Clarendon,  in  the  possession  of  whose 
family  it  still  remains. 

I  A  considerable  portion  of  the  ruins  of  this  once  magnificent  pile 
having  shown  signs  of  falling,  the  noble  owner.  Lord  Clarendon,  who 
has  the  good  taste  to  appreciate  the  interest  of  such  memorials  of  the 
country's  history,  has  caused  to  be  repaired  and  strengthened  the  great 
hall  of  the  Castle,  Leicester's  Buildings,  and  parts  of  the  external  walls 
on  either  side;  some  of  the  doorways,  windows,  and  fireplaces.  In  the 
course  of  the  repairs  excavations  have  been  made,  and  underground 
apartments,  cells,  and  passages  revealed,  which  had  been  hid  for  centu- 
ries. The  great  hall,  90  ft.  by  45  ft.,  still  retains  several  of  its  Gothic 
windows,  and  some  of  the  towers  yet  rise  70  ft.  high. 

The  ruins  are  in  many  parts  mantled  with  ivy,  which  adds  to  their 
picturesque  character ;  and  are  on  an  elevated,  rocky  site,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  country  round.  Kenilworth  is  a  favourite 
resort  for  pic-nic  parties,  who,  by  permission  of  the  noble  owner  of  the 
estate,  are  enabled  to  appreciate  the  interest  of  this  famous  historic  site. 


Priory  of  Kenilworth. 

The  visitor  to  Kenilworth,  and  its  romantic  Castle  full  in  view, 
might  readily  overlook  the  ancient  edifice  lying  a  little  to  the  left  as  he 
issues  from  the  village,  some  time  occupied  as  an  ox-stall ;  this,  together 
with  its  ruined  gatehouse,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  monastery  founded 
b  the  reign  of  King  Henry  I.,  by  Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  for  canon* 
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regular  of  the  Augustine  order.  Judging  by  extensive  traces  of  founda- 
tions, the  buildings  composing  the  Monastery  must  have  covered  a 
wide  space,  and  must  have  been  a  magnificent  appurtenance  to  the 
Castle,  the  feudal  and  the  ecclesiastical  edifices  being  both  beholden  to 
the  same  founder.  An  interesting  portion  of  the  Monastery  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  sexton  while  digging  a  grave ;  and,  being  wholly 
cleared,  it  was  found  to  be  the  base  of  the  Chapter  House,  its  form 
octagonal,  with  buttresses.  The  burialplace  of  the  Priors  was  dis- 
covered at  the  same  time,  containing  some  slabs,  which  exhibit  a  curious 
variety  of  sculptured  crosses  in  low  relief.  The  gatehouse  is  chiefly 
n  the  Early  Pointed  style,  with  additions  of  two  centuries  later. 
Within  is  a  very  primitive  arch,  leading  to  a  chamber  adjoining  the 
chapel:  it  is  pointed,  and,  without  a  keystone,  most  unscientifically 
composed.  The  chapel  itself  has  a  Norman  basement,  probably  of  the 
original  foundation.  In  the  upper  part  are  two  windows,  of  a  rare 
structure.  Windows  of  a  similar  kind  were  visible  in  the  Monastery 
of  Black  Friars,  a  venerable  edifice  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  which  is 
said  to  have  witnessed  the  homage  rendered  by  Baliol  of  Scotland  to 
King  Edward  I. 

The  interior  of  the  chapel  was  utterly  ruined  by  its  desecration,  the 
walls  being  encumbered  by  rough  timber.  The  roof  is  richly  decorated 
with  bosses  and  sculptured  heads,  but  it  is  partly  demolished. 

The  Parish  Church,  adjacent  to  the  Priory,  contains  a  sweet  chime 
of  bells,  one  of  which  originally  belonged  to  the  Monastery.  The 
ancient  custom  of  duly  chiming  the  matins  and  curfew  is  still  observed 
here.    The  Church  has  lately  been  restored. 

Maxstoke  Castle. 

On  a  plain,  in  a  sequestered  spot  sun-ounded  by  trees,  above  a  mile 
north  of  the  village  of  Maxstoke,  and  three  miles  from  Coleshill,  stands 
this  Castle,  which  has  its  history,  chequered  with  the  fortunes  of  its 
owners.  This  ancient  structure  was  built  by  Sir  William  Clinton, 
eldest  son  of  John  Lord  Clinton,  in  1356,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few 
remaining  buildings  of  that  interesting  period.  The  Castle  came  into 
the  possession  of  Humphrey  Stafford,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  by  exchange 
with  John,  fifth  Lord  Cliaton,  for  Whiston,  in  Northamptonshire,  and 
became  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Earl ;  but  upon  the  decapitation 
of  his  son,  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  for  his  attempt  to  dethrone 
Richard  IIL,  in  1483,  the  Castle  was  seized  by  the  King,  who  visited 
it  on  his  progress  to  Nottingham  Castle,  previously  to  the  battle  of 
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Bosworth,  when  he  ordered  all  the  inner  buildings  of  Kenilworth 
Castle  to  be  removed  here.  After  the  death  of  King  Richard  III., 
Edward,  the  son  of  the  last  Puke  of  Buckingham,  was  restored  to  his 
father's  honours  and  estates.  He  fell  a  sacrifice  to  Cardinal  Wolsey, 
and  was  beheaded  in  1521  ;  upon  which  event  the  Emperor  Charles  V 
exclaimed,  "  A  butcher's  dog  has  worried  to  death  the  finest  buck  in 
England."  Then  sunk  for  ever  all  the  splendour  and  princely  honours 
of  the  renowned  family  of  Stafford. 

A  frightful  succession  of  calamities  befel  both  the  ancestors  and  de- 
scendants of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  as  well  as  himself.  His 
grandfather  was  murdered  at  Calais,  his  father  killed  at  Shrewsbury, 
his  sen  at  St.  Albans,  and  himself  at  Northampton ;  his  grandson,  and 
great-grandson  were  both  executed  as  traitors,  and  he  had  to  relinquish 
the  rank  of  Lord  Stafford,  to  which  he  had  become  entitled,  and  his 
sister  was  at  that  time  the  wife  of  a  carpenter. 

To  return  to  M.-wcstoke.  The  year  after  the  beheading  of  the  son  of 
the  last  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  152 1,  the  estate,  again  foifeited,  was 
granted  to  Sir  William  Compton,  ancestor  of  William,  Lord  Compton, 
who,  in  1526,  disposed  of  it  to  the  Lord  Keeper  Egerton,  who,  two 
years  afterwards,  sold  it  to  Thomas  Dilke,  Esq.,  in  whose  family  the  pro- 
perty still  remains.  The  plan  of  the  Castle  is  a  parallelogram,  with  a 
hexagonal  tower  at  each  angle,  inclosing  an  area  containing  the  dwelling, 
which  was  partly  destroyed  by  an  accidental  fire  ;  but  a  great  portion 
of  the  ancient  edifice  yet  remains,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  archi- 
tectural style  of  the  age  in  which  it  was  erected.  The  gatehouse  in 
the  centre  of  the  front  is  approached  by  a  stone  bridge  over  a  moat, 
which  encompasses  the  Castle  walls ;  above  the  entrance  are  sculptured 
the  arms  of  Humphrey  Stafford,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  impaling  those 
of  his  Countess,  Anne  Neville,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
which  are  supported  by  two  antelopes,  assumed  in  allusion  to  the 
Earl's  descent  from  royal  blood,  his  mother  being  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  The  badges  of  the  burn- 
ing nave  and  the  Stafford  knot  are  also  sculptured  on  the  gatehouse, 
which  was  built  by  the  Earl  of  Buckingham  previously  to  his  being 
created  a  Duke  in  1446.  The  great  gates  put  up  by  this  nobleman 
are  still  in  their  original  state,  and  are  covered  with  plates  of  iron ;  the 
groove  for  the  massive  portcullis  is  also  to  be  seen. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Castle  are  the  remains  of  a  Priory, 
founded  by  William  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  1331,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin ;  it  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  St.  Michael,  and  AU  SainU.     The 
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endowment  of  this  Prioiy  was  ample,  for  it  was  valued  in  1534  a< 
129/.  118.  8d.  per  annum:  it  was  granted  in  1538  to  Charles,  Duke  of 
Suffolk.  The  ruins  are  rendered  mournfully  picturesque  by  the  varieties 
of  evergreen  foliage  that  environ  them  in  every  direction. 

In  the  same  division  of  the  county,  on  the  bordei-s  of  Leicestershire,  is 
Caldecote,  the  church  of  which  contains  a  monument  of  Mr.  Abbot,  who 
tlefended  Caldecote  Hall,  and  who  died  there  in  1648.  On  the  28th  of 
August,  1 642,  this  seat,  the  noble  mansion  of  the  Purefoys,  was  attacked 
by  Prince  Rupert  and  Prince  Maurice,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  troops  of 
horse,  when  Mr.  Abbot,  assisted  only  by  eight  men  besides  his  mother 
and  her  maids,  successfully  defended  Caldecote  Hall  against  the  assai- 
lants ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  of  the  family  were  hurt. 

Nuneaton,  also  in  this  division,  is  named  from  a  Nunnery  founded  here 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  by  Robert  Bossu,  Earl  of  Leicester.  Here,  in 
1792,  as  some  labourers  were  digging  in  the  ruins  of  the  Nunnery,  they 
discovered  a  tessellated  pavement  arranged  in  circles,  containing  the 
signs  of  the  Zodiac,  and  about  two  feet  below  the  floor  were  several 
stone  coffins. 

At  Duddeston,  a  hamlet  adjoining  Bimiiiigham,  was  the  ancient 
family  residence  of  the  Holts,  one  of  whom,  according  to  tradition, 
"  murdered  his  cook,  and  was  afterwards  compelled  to  adopt  the  red 
hand  in  his  arms."  This,  by  the  illiterate  termed  the  "  bloody  hand," 
and  by  them  reputed  as  an  abatement  of  honour,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  Ulster  badge  of  dignity.  The  tradition  adds  that  Sir  Thomas  Holt 
murdered  the  cook  in  a  cellar  at  the  old  family  mansion,  by  running 
him  through  with  a  "  spit,"  and  afterwards  buried  him  beneath  the 
spot  where  the  tragedy  was  enacted.  In  the  year  1850,  the  house  where 
the  murder  is  said  to  have  been  committed  was  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
and  amongst  persons  who,  from  their  position  in  society  might  be  sup- 
posed to  be  better  informed,  considerable  anxiety  was  expressed  to 
ascertain  whether  any  portion  of  the  skeleton  of  the  murdered  cook  had 
been  discovered  beneath  the  flooring  of  the  cellar  which  tradition 
po.iited  out  as  the  place  of  his  interment ! — Notes  and  Queries,  No.  61. 
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Charlecote  House,  Warwickshire. — Shakspeare's 
Deer-stealing  Adventure. 

Charlecote  House,  the  seat  of  the  Lucy's,  in  Warwickshire,  is  de- 
lightfully situated  on  a  gentle  acclivity  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Avon,  at  the  angle  where  the  stream,  after  flowing  southward  from 
Warwick,  curves  toward  the  west  and  south-west  on  its  way  to  join 
the  Severn.  It  is  situated  about  five  and  a  half  miles  south-south- 
Avest  of  Warwick,  and  about  four  miles  east  of  Stratford.  From  the 
latter  town  the  road  to  Charlecote,  now  known  to  so  many  pilgrims, 
lies  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Avon,  with  a  tract  of  meadow-land 
intervening,  and  discloses  at  every  turn  charming  views  of  the 
windings  of  the  stream  and  of  the  rich  landscape  around. 

The  present  mansion  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  on  the 
site  of  a  former  edifice,  in  the  first  year  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  and  though  a  few  alterations  have  since  been  effected, 
the  house,  as  it  at  present  stands,  is  practically  the  original  structure. 
It  is  a  noble  specimen  of  the  domestic  style  which  prevailed  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Built  of  reddish  brick,  with  white  stone  coigns, 
and  enriched  with  judiciously  distributed  ornament,  it  pleases  the 
eye  with  its  mellow  colour  and  with  its  contrasts  of  light  and  shade ; 
while  the  harmony  of  its  proportions,  its  elaborately  ornamented 
stone  porch,  airy  bay  windows,  and  the  graceful  octagonal  turrets 
with  cupolas  and  gilt  vanes,  which  round  off  and  surmount  its  four 
principal  corners,  please  the  sense  of  symmetry  and  the  love  of  the 
beauty  of  form.  The  plan  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  spacious 
front  with  two  wings  projecting  from  it  at  right  angles.  Large  bay 
windows  have  lately  been  thrown  out  at  the  extremities  of  the  wings, 
and  these,  in  their  lightness  and  elegance,  form  a  pleasing  contrast 
with  the  bold  turrets  which  rise  by  their  side.  The  grand  outer 
gate-house,  with  its  richly  ornamented  balustrade,  and  its  comer 
towers  and  cupolas  harmonising  with  those  of  the  main  building, 
stands  at  some  distance  in  front  of  the  mansion,  with  ornamental 
gardens  between.  The  whole  forms  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  style 
of  Elizabethan  architecture. 

From  the  windows  of  the  house  magnificent  views  are  obtained 
of  the  luxuriant  and  extensive  park — one  of  those  fine  old  en- 
closures, so  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  English  county  gentry. 
Its  surface  is  diversified  by  acclivity  and  dell,  glade  and  plantation. 
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Towering  and  majestic  forest  trees,  with  their  rich  masses  of 
foliage,  rise  on  every  side.  The  oak,  the  lime,  the  sycamore,  and 
even  the  Scottish  fir,  with  its  dark  branches  spreading  out  like  the 
fingers  of  an  outstretched  hand,  give  variety  to  the  undulating 
ground ;  while  the  one  other  charm  that  is  wanted  to  give  com- 
pleteness to  the  landscape  is  supplied  by  the  peacefully  flowing 
waters  of  the  Avon.  Lawns  and  shrubberies  occupy  the  space  be- 
tween the  stream  and  the  hall.  Herds  of  cattle  and  of  deer,  among 
which  may  be  seen  the  famous  red  monarchs  of  the  forest  with 
which  the  sportsman  of  the  Scottish  Highlands  is  familiar,  ramble 
in  the  park  and  shelter  in  the  hollows,  imparting  an  additional  grace 
to  the  scene,  and  the  charm  of  wild  nature  existing  side  by  side 
with  art  and  the  highest  culture. 

"You  have  a  goodly  house  here  and  a  rich,"  quoth  Talstaff, 
speaking  of  Charlecote  :  and  the  fat  knight  was  right. 

At  Charlecote,  the  Avon  receives  the  river  Heile,  and  about  a  mile 
lower  down  it  is  joined  by  a  small  stream,  where  the  parish  of 
Alveston  begins,  and  in  the  southern  portion  of  which  the  air  is 
considered  so  pure  and  salubrious,  that  Dr.  Perry  styled  it  the 
Montpelier  of  England.  The  southern  bank  of  the  Avon  continues 
here  to  present  a  beautiful  verdant  slope  of  meadow  to  the  very 
edge  of  the  water,  while  that  on  the  opposite  side  is  in  many  places 
abruptly  steep,  and  crowned  with  wood. 

The  apartments  in  the  interior  of  the  house  are  numerous,  but  for 
the  most  part  neither  large  nor  grand.  The  great  hall,  however,  is 
a  noble  room,  furnished  with  a  spacious  gallery,  enriched  with 
painted  glass,  and  adorned  by  portraits  chiefly  of  the  Lucy  family. 

Probably  no  other  country  mansion  in  England  has  been  visited 
by  so  many  tourists  and  pilgrims  as  Charlecote.  Within  four  miles 
of  its  gates  Shakspeare  was  born.  And  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
conjecture  that  he  who  created  the  "  forest  of  Arden,"  who  sang  so 
blithely  of  life  "under  the  greenwood  tree,"  who  found  "sermons 
in  stones,"  and  "  books  in  the  running  brooks,"  and  who  moralised 
so  generously  over  the  stricken  deer,  must  have  made  the  woods  of 
Charlecote  a  favourite  haunt,  and  thus  consecrated  them  for  pos- 
terity. But  his  connexion  with  the  mansion  does  not  end  here. 
An  oft  repeated  incident  unites  him  to  it  by  an  association  partly 
painful,  partly  ludicrous.  He  is  believed  to  have  joined  in  a  mid- 
night poaching  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  some  of  the 
deer  on  Charlecote  Manor,  to  have  been  caught  in  the  act,  confined 
all  night,  and  brought  to  tlie  hall  for  examination  and  reproof,  if 
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not  punishment,  on  the  following  day.  Smarting  with  indignation 
he  is  said  to  have  written  a  satirical  ballad  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy, 
then  the  lord  of  Charlecote,  and  to  have  affixed  it  to  his  park-gates. 
According  to  the  old  story.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  was  more  deeply 
annoyed  at  the  poet's  satire — though  that  seems  to  us  feeble 
enough — than  he  was  at  the  loss  of  his  game,  and  resolved  to  bring 
the  satirist  to  account  for  his  scurrilities.  It  was  to  escape  the 
threatened  punishment,  it  is  supposed,  that  Shakspeare  fled  from 
his  native  town,  threw  himself  into  the  vortex  of  London  life,  and 
selected  the  profession  of  actor  and  playwright,  for  which  his  taste 
inclined  him,  and  by  which  his  genius  enabled  him  in  the  readiest 
manner  to  command  a  competency. 

The  whole  story  of  Shakspeare's  deer-stealing  adventure  is 
discredited  by  Malone,  who  shows  that  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  had  no 
park  at  Charlecote,  and  no  deer,  and  De  Quincey,  in  his  admirable 
article  on  "  Shakspeare,"  contributed  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britan- 
iiica,  plainly  states  that  "  the  tale  is  fabulous,  and  rotten  to  its 
core,"  and  defends  his  position  by  arguments  conspicuous  for  their 
ingenuity  and  research,  as  well  as  for  their  general  air  of  proba- 
bility. The  opening  stanza  of  the  ballad,  purporting  to  have  been 
written  by  Shakspeare  on  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  Dr.  Quincey  believes 
to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL — the  phrase  "par- 
liament member"  which  occurs  in  it  (see  page  379),  being,  so  far  as 
he  can  learn,  "  quite  unknown  in  the  colloquial  use  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's reign." 

Leaving  the  details  of  the  story,  however,  to  be  settled  by  the 
historical  critics  of  the  future,  it  seems  probable  enough  that  Shak- 
speare, who,  at  the  time  referred  to,  had  not  yet  reached  his  majority, 
had  joined,  in  a  sportive  spirit,  in  some  deer-shooting  expedition, 
had  been  caught  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  keepers,  and  had  been 
solemnly  reproved  by  the  offended  knight  and  magistrate.  Without 
admitting  the  probability  of  the  story  so  far,  it  is  difficult  to  account 
for  the  legend  at  all,  and  especially  difficult  to  account  for  the 
vitality  of  that  legend  in  the  House  of  Charlecote  itself.  William 
Howitt,  the  genial  and  talented  author  of  "Visits  to  Remarkable 
Places,"  states  that  he  had  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Lucy,  the  wife 
of  the  late  proprietor,  and  that  the  conversation  turned  upon  the 
very  topic  under  consideration.  "  The  park,"  says  Howitt,  "  is 
finely  wooded  with  the  natural  growth  of  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  is  nobly  stocked  with  fallow  deer.  Mrs.  Lucy  told  me  that  it 
was  a  very  common  and  perpetually  repeated  m-stake,  that  it  was 
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from  this  park  that  Shakspeare  stole  the  deer,  but  that  it  was 
actually  from  the  old  park  of  Ftdbrook,  on  the  Warwick  road, 
where  Ftilbrook  Castle  formerly  stood,  which  ground  is  now  dis- 
parked.  This  accords  with  Mr.  Ireland's  statement.  //  was,  how- 
ever, in  this  hall  that  he  was  tried" 

Fulbrook  Park  was  situated  about  two  miles  from  Charlecote,  and 
Malonc's  supposed  demolition  of  the  deer-stealing  story,  on  the 
ground  that  at  that  time  Lucy  "had  no  park  at  Charlecote"  is 
valueless,  and  affects  in  no  degree  the  amount  of  truth,  greater  or 
less,  which  has  kept  this  tradition  alive,  among  the  Lucys,  as  well 
as  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  following  extract  from  Howitt's  "Visit  to  Stratford-on-Avon" 
is  valuable,  for  the  reason  that  as  the  house  is  not  usually  shown 
to  visitors,  it  had  not  been  minutely  described  by  earlier  writers. 
"  The  entrance-hall,  the  scene  of  Shakpeare's  examination,  is  a  fine 
room,  with  a  grained  oak  roof,  having  been  restored  with  admirable 
taste  ;  and  contains  objects  which  cannot  be  looked  upon  without 
interest.  The  family  paintings  are  collected  and  well-disposed 
around  it,  and  others  connected  with  the  history  of  the  family." 

*  On  the  ample  mantelpiece  are  the  la.ge  old-fashioned  initials 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  raised  and  gilt,  and  the  date  of  the  building 
of  the  hall — 1558.  Upon  this  mantelpiece  also  stands  a  cast  of 
the  bust  of  Sir  Thomas,  taken  from  his  monument  in  the  church. 
There  is  also  a  painting  of  him  sitting  at  a  table  with  his  lady,  in 
a  black  velvet  dress,  with  slashed  sleeves,  large  bunches  at  the 
knees,  of  a  zigzag  pattern,  in  black  and  white  stripes  ;  light  coloured 
roses  in  his  shoes,  and  with  a  ruff  and  cufTs  of  point  lace.  The 
portrait  and  bust  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  each  other ;  and 
though  they  do  not  give  us  any  reason  to  suppose  him  such  an 
imbecile  as  Shakspeare,  in  his  witty  revenge,  has  represented  Jus- 
tice Shallow,  they  have  an  air  of  formal  conceit  and  self-sufficiency 
that  accord  wonderfully  with  our  idea  of  the  country  knight  who 
could  look  on  the  assault  of  his  deer  as  a  most  heinous  offence,  and 
would  be  very  likely  to  hold  his  dignity  sorely  insulted  by  the 
saucy  son  of  a  Stratford  woolcomber,  who  had  dared  to  affix  a 
scandalous  satire  on  his  park  gate,  and  to  make  him  ridiculous  to 

all  the  country It  was  a  high  and  sincere  pleasure  to  me  to 

find  the  present  descendants  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy  the  very  reverse 
of  all  that  Shakspeare  would  persuade  us  that  he  was.  On  all  sides 
and  from  all  classes  of  people  I  heard  the  most  excellent  opinion 
cf  them I  had  not  the  pleasure  to  find  Mr.   Lucy  at  home  ; 
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but  the  house  bore  everywhere  the  most  unequivocal  testimonies  of 
his  taste ;  and  I  have  rarely  met  with  a  lady  that  interested  me 
more  by  her  agreeable  manners,  intelligence,  and  tone  of  mind,  than 
Mrs.  Lucy,  a  sister  of  Lady  Willoughby  de  Broke,  of  Compton- 
Verney,  in  the  same  neighbourhood." 

Mr.  Lucy  has  enriched  Charlecote  House  with  a  select  collection 
of  paintings. 

In  the  hall  are  portraits  of  Sir  Thomas,  grandson  of  old  Sir 
Thomas,  his  lady,  and  six  children,  by  Cornelius  Jansen.  There 
are  also  Captain  Thomas  Lucy  and  his  lady,  by  Lely.  In  the 
library  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and  II.,  of  Archbishop  Laud,  and 
Lord  Strafford,  by  Henry  Stone.  Here  are  also  eight  ebony  chairs, 
inlaid  with  ivory,  two  cabinets  and  a  couch  of  the  same,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Kenilworth,  and  to  have  been  a  present  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  to  Leicester.  In  the  drawing-room  are  Teniers' 
Wedding  ;  Cassandra,  by  Guercino  ;  Marketing  Parties,  by  Wou- 
vermann  ;  landscape,  by  Cuyp  ;  St.  Cecilia,  by  Domenichino  ; 
Madonna  and  Child,  by  Vandyke,  as  also  specimens  of  Hobbima> 
Berghem,  and  Peter  de  Hogh.  But  the  most  beautiful  picture  of 
all  is  one  of  which  the  subject  and  the  artist  alike  are  unknown. 
It  is  a  female  figure  holding  a  cup.  The  hair  is  golden,  the  face 
infused  with  melancholy  sentiment — "  The  beauty  of  the  whole 
countenance,  the  fine  large  eyes  full  of  thought  and  sorrow,  the 
high,  rich  forehead,  the  glorious  head,  and  the  pure  and  deep  sen- 
timent of  the  whole,  mark  the  hand  of  the  master,  and  are  worthy 
of  Raffaelle  himself." 

Many  distinguished  visitors  from  distant  lands  have  visited 
Charlecote,  and  recorded  their  impressions  respecting  it.  Of  these 
the  most  genial  is  the  ever-delightful  Washington  Irving.  He  came 
to  see  Charlecote,  and  to  enjoy  it,  and  thus  he  has  much  that  is 
pleasant,  but  little  that  is  strictly  novel,  to  say  about  it.  His  re- 
flections after  his  visit  do  equal  credit  to  his  head  and  heart — "  I 
now  bade  a  reluctant  farewell  to  the  old  hall.  My  mind  had  be- 
come so  completely  possessed  by  the  imaginary  scenes  and  charac- 
ters connected  with  it,  that  I  seemed  to  be  actually  living  among 
them.  Everything  brought  them,  as  it  were,  before  my  eyes  ;  and 
as  the  door  of  the  dining-room  opened,  I  almost  expected  to  hear 
the  feeble  voice  of  Master  Silence  quavering  forth  his  favourite 

ditty;— 

"  'Tis  merry  in  the  hall,  when  beards  wag  all, 
And  welcome  meny  bhrove-tide." 
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"  On  returning  to  my  inn,  I  could  not  but  reflect  on  the  singular 
gifts  of  the  poet ;  to  be  able  thus  to  spread  the  magic  of  his  mind 
over  the  very  face  of  nature  ;  to  give  to  things  and  places  a  charm 
and  character  not  their  own,  and  to  turn  this  *  working  day  world' 
into  a  perfect  fairy  land.  He  is,  indeed,  the  true  enchanter  whose 
spell  operates  not  upon  the  senses,  but  upon  the  imagination  of  the 
heart.  Under  the  wizard  influence  of  Shakspeare,  I  had  been 
walking  all  day  in  a  complete  delusion.  I  had  surveyed  the  land- 
scape through  the  prism  of  poetry,  which  tinged  every  object  with 
the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  I  had  been  surrounded  with  fancied 
beings  ;  with  mere  airy  nothings  conjured  up  by  poetic  power,  yet 
which  to  me  had  all  the  charm  of  reality.  I  heard  Jaques  solilo- 
quize beneath  his  oak  ;  had  beheld  the  fair  Rosalind  and  her  com- 
panion adventuring  through  the  woodlands ;  and,  above  all,  had  been 
once  more  present  in  spirit  with  fat  Jack  Falstaff  and  his  contem- 
poraries, from  the  august  Justice  Shallow,  down  to  the  gentle 
Master  Slender  and  the  sweet  Anne  Page.  Ten  thousand  honours 
and  blessings  on  the  bard  who  has  thus  gilded  the  dull  realities  of 
life  with  innocent  illusions  ;  who  has  spread  exquisite  and  unbought 
pleasures  in  my  chequered  path,  and  beguiled  my  spirit  in  many  a 
lonely  hour  with  all  the  cordial  and  cheerful  sympathies  of  social 
life." 

The  lineage  of  the  house  of  Lucy  is  both  ancient  and  distin- 
guished. William,  the  son  of  Walter  de  Charlecote,  assumed  the 
name  of  Lucy  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century.  His  grand- 
father was  Thurstane  of  Charlecote,  supposed  to  have  been  a 
younger  son  of  Thurstane  de  Montfort,  and  his  father  was  Sir 
Walter  de  Charlecote,  to  whom  Henry  de  Montfort  conveyed 
the  village  of  Charlecote — an  act  confirmed  by  Richard  I.  It  is 
surmised  that  the  first  Sir  William  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  assumed 
his  surname  because  his  mother  might  have  been  the  heir  of  some 
branch  of  the  great  baronial  family  of  Lucy,  so  named  from  a  place 
in  Normandy.  This  head  of  the  family  founded  the  Priory  of 
Thelesford  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II L  Of  the  monastery  there  are 
no  remains. 

Edmund  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  born  in  1464,  and  great  grandson 
of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote,  M.P.  for  Warwickshire,  and 
one  of  the  retinue  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  a  soldier  of  high  repute  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  led  a  division  of  the  royal  army  at  the 
battle  of  Stoke.  His  great  grandson.  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  was  the 
builder  of  the  modern  mansion  of  Charlecote.  and  the  prosecutor 
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of  Shakspeare  for  deer-stealing.  The  poet  has  satirized  the  knight 
under  the  character  of  Justice  Shallow,  in  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor,"  His  grandson,  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  whom  it  is  said 
that  "  his  tables  were  ever  open  to  the  learned,  and  his  gates  never 
fast  to  the  poor,"  died  in  1640. 

Henry  Spencer  Lucy,  born  in  1830,  and  High  Sheriff  of  War- 
wickshire in  1857,  is  the  present  owner  of  the  historic  lands  of 
Charlecote. 


The  Battle  of  Edge-hill. — The  Shuckburghs  of 
Shuckburgh  Hall. 

The  battle  of  Edge-hill,  fought  near  Kineton,  Warwickshire,  on 
the  23rd  of  October,  1642,  between  the  Royalists  under  Charles  L, 
and  the  Parliamentary  troops  under  their  general,  Lord  Essex,  is 
remarkable  as  being  the  first  pitched  battle  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
as  being  a  contest  at  once  sanguinary  and  undecided. 

From  Stratford-on-Avon  the  traveller  to  the  site  of  the  conflict 
will  move  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  until  the  ridge  known  as 
Edge-hill  has  gradually  risen  until  it  forms  the  whole  rim  of  the 
horizon  on  that  side.  From  Stratford  to  the  hill,  or  rather  to  the 
edge,  is  a  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  the  road  gradually  ascends 
nearly  all  the  way  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  the  high  land  in 
the  south-east  of  the  county.  The  ascent,  however,  is  little  more 
than  appreciable  until  the  foot  of  Edge-hill  is  reached.  There  is 
then  an  abrupt,  almost  a  precipitous  elevation,  resembling  a  cliff ; 
for  Edge-hill  is  really  an  edge  or  step  where  the  country  takes  an 
abrupt  rise.  Having  ascended  this  steep  acclivity,  the  traveller  will 
find  himself  not  so  much  on  a  hill  as  on  a  plateau — a  tract  of  country 
with  a  higher  level. 

The  summit  of  the  hill  affords  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
tensive prospects  in  the  kingdom.  Northward,  westward,  and 
south-westward  the  eye  ranges  from  Coventry  in  Warwick  to  the 
Severn  basin  in  the  counties  of  Worcester  and  Gloucester.  The 
extent  of  the  view  is  accounted  for  by  the  comparatively  low  level 
of  the  country  upon  which  the  observer  gazes.  Eastward  from 
Edge-hill  the  views  are  very  pleasing,  but  not  so  extensive,  as  on 
this  side  the  edge  the  level  is  high. 

Approaching  the  hill  from  the  west,  a  town  near  a  mill,  on  its 
highest  summit,  is  pointed  out  as  a  conspicuous  landmark — it 
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stands  exactly  above  the  battle-field  on  which  the  great  national 
contest  between  Royalists  and  Roundheads  commenced — a  contest 
which  was  not  brought  to  a  close  till  the  leaders  and  central  figures 
on  the  respective  sides  were  laid  in  the  tomb.  Looking  down  from 
the  summit  of  the  ridge  of  Edge-hill,  the  villages  of  Kineton  and 
Radway  are  seen  on  the  campaign  below  :  midway  between  these 
the  battle  took  place. 

On  mustering  his  army,  the  king  found  that  it  consisted  of  two 
thousand  men.  The  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  in  his  youth  had  served 
in  the  Low  Countries,  was  general.  The  command  of  the  infantry 
was  entrusted  to  Sir  Jacob  Astley,  whose  prayer  and  last  words 
before  he  joined  the  battle  have  often  been  quoted.  "  O  Lord  !" 
exclaimed  the  brave  man  and  prompt  leader,  "  Thou  knowest  how 
busy  I  must  be  this  day.  If  I  forget  thee,  do  not  thou  forget  me. 
March  on,  boys  !"  Sir  Arthur  Aston  led  the  dragoons  ;  Sir  John 
Heyden,  the  artillery,  and  Lord  Bernard  Stuart  was  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  guards.  The  estates  and  revenue  of  this  single  troop, 
according  to  Lord  Clarendon's  computation,  were  at  least  equal  to 
those  of  all  the  members  who,  at  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
voted  in  both  Houses.  Their  servants,  commanded  by  Sir  William 
Killigrew,  composed  another  troop,  and  always  marched  beside 
their  masters. 

The  king  marched  from  Shrewsbury,  and  two  days  after,  Essex, 
at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentary  troops,  set  out  from  Worcester. 
Although  in  civil  war  it  is  usually  easy  to  obtain  intelligence  of  an 
enemy's  movements,  the  hostile  enemies  were  within  six  miles  of 
each  other  before  either  of  the  generals  was  aware  of  the  vicinity 
of  his  enemy.  The  distance  between  Shrewsbury  and  Worcester 
is  no  more  than  twenty  miles,  yet  for  ten  days  the  two  armies  con- 
tinued on  the  march  on  gradually  converging  lines  without  being 
apprised  of  each  other's  movements. 

The  following  is  Hume's  concise  account  of  the  battle  :  "  The 
royal  army  lay  at  Banbury ;  that  of  the  parliament  at  Kineton,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick.  Prince  Rupert  sent  intelligence  of  the 
enemy's  approach.  Though  the  day  was  far  advanced,  the  king 
resolved  upon  the  attack-  Essex  drew  up  his  men  to  receive  him. 
Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  who  had  levied  a  troop  for  the  Irish  wars, 
had  been  obliged  to  serve  in  the  ranks  of  the  parliamentary  army, 
and  was  now  posted  on  the  left  wing,  commanded  by  Ramsay,  a 
Scotchman.  No  sooner  did  the  king's  army  approach  than  For- 
tescue, ordering  his  troops  to  fire  their  pistols  into  the  ground,  put 
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himself  under  the  command  of  Prince  Rupert,  Partly  from  this 
incident,  partly  from  the  furious  shock  made  upon  them  by  the 
Prince,  the  whole  wing  of  cavalry  immediately  fled  ahd  were  pur- 
sued for  two  miles.  The  right  wing  of  the  parliament's  army  had 
no  better  success.  Chased  from  their  ground  by  Wilmot  and  Sir 
Arthur  Aston,  they  also  took  to  flight.  The  king's  body  of  reserve, 
commanded  by  Sir  John  Biron,  judging,  like  raw  soldiers  that  all 
was  over,  and  impatient  to  have  some  share  in  the  action,  heed- 
lessly followed  the  chase  which  their  left  wing  had  precipitately 
led  them.  Sir  William  Balfour,  who  commanded  Essex's  reserve, 
perceived  the  advantage.  He  wheeled  about  upon  the  king's  in- 
fantry, now  quite  unfurnished  of  horse,  and  made  great  havoc 
amongst  them.  Lindsey,  the  general,  was  mortally  wounded,  and 
taken  prisoner  :  his  son  endeavouring  his  rescue,  fell  likewise  into 
the  enemy's  hands.  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  who  carried  the  king's 
standard,  was  killed,  and  the  standard  taken,  but  it  was  afterwarH? 
recovered.  In  this  situation  Prince  Rupert,  on  his  return,  found 
affairs.  Everything  bore  the  appearance  of  a  defeat  instead  of  a 
victory,  with  which  he  had  hastily  flattered  himself.  Some  advised 
the  king  to  leave  the  field  ;  but  that  prince  rejected  such  pusil- 
lanimous counsel.  The  two  armies  faced  each  other  for  some  time, 
and  neither  of  them  retained  courage  for  a  new  attack.  All  night 
they  lay  under  arms  ;  and  next  morning  found  themselves  in  sight 
of  each  other.  General  as  well  as  soldier  on  both  sides  seemed 
averse  to  renew  the  battle.  Essex  first  drew  off  and  retired  to 
Warwick.  The  king  returned  to  his  former  quarters.  Five  thou- 
sand men  are  said  to  have  been  found  dead  on  the  field  of  battle  ; 
and  the  loss  of  the  two  armies,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  by  the  oppo- 
site accounts,  was  nearly  equal.  Such  was  the  event  of  this  first 
battle,  fought  at  Kineton  or  Edge-hill. 

"  Some  of  Essex's  horse,  who  had  been  driven  off  the  field  in  the 
beginning  of  the  action,  flying  to  a  great  distance,  carried  news  of  ,t 
total  defeat,  and  struck  a  mighty  terror  into  the  city  and  parlia- 
ment. After  a  few  days,  a  more  just  account  arrived,  and  then  the 
parliament  pretended  to  a  complete  victory.  The  king  also,  on  his 
part,  was  not  wanting  to  display  his  advantages,  though,  excepting 
the  taking  of  Banbury,  a  few  days  after,  he  had  few  marks  of 
victory  to  boast  of.  He  continued  his  march,  and  took  possession 
of  Oxford,  the  only  town  in  his  dominions  which  was  altogether 
at  his  devotion." 

But   Hume  neither  by  native  taste  nor  by  political  training  is 
*♦  li  D 
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the  writer  to  give  us  a  complete  picture  of  the  battle  of  Edge-hill. 
Let  us  contrast  his  brief  outline  of  thc,_5ffcct  with  the  more  ela- 
borate notice  of  it  in  the  "pictured  page '''of  Clarendon's  "  History 
of  the  Rebellion." 

"  The  battle  did  not  commence  till  near  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, which,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  was  so  late  that  some  were 
of  opinion,  that  the  business  should  be  deferred  till  the  next  day. 
But  against  that  there  were  many  objections  :  the  king's  numbers 
could  not  increase,  the  enemies'  might,  for  they  had  not  only  their 
garrisons,  Warwick,  Coventry,  and  Banbury,  within  short  distances, 
but  all  the  country  so  devoted  to  them,  that  they  had  all  provisions 
brought  to  them  without  the  least  trouble  :  whereas,  on  the  other 
side,  the  people  were  so  disaftcctcd  to  the  king's  party,  that  they 
had  carried  away  or  hid  all  their  provisions,  insomuch  that  there 
was  neither  meat  for  man  nor  horse  ;  and  the  very  smiths  hid  them- 
selves, that  they  might  not  be  compelled  to  shoe  horses,  of  which 
in  those  stony  ways,  there  was  great  need.  So  that  their  wants 
were  so  great  at  the  time  when  they  came  to  Edge-hill,  that  there 
were  very  many  companies  of  the  common  soldiers  who  had 
scarce  eaten  bread  in  forty-eight  hours  before.  The  only  way  to 
cure  this  was  a  victory,  and  therefore  the  king  gave  the  word, 
though  it  was  late,  the  enemy  keeping  their  ground  to  receive  him 
without  advancing. 

"The  first  movement  was  made  by  Prince  Rupert ;  and  when  he, 
with  the  right  wing  of  the  king's  horse,  advanced  to  charge  the  left 
wing,  which  was  the  gross  of  the  enemies'  horse.  Sir  Faithful  For- 
tescue,  with  his  whole  troop  advanced  from  the  gross  of  their  horse, 
and,  discharging  all  their  pistols  on  the  ground,  within  little  more 
than  carbine-shot  of  his  own  body,  presented  himself,  with  his 
troop,  to  Prince  Rupert,  and  immediately  with  his  highness 
charged  the  enemy.  This  charge  was  decidedly  successful ;  for 
that  whole  wing  of  the  enemy,  having  unskilfully  discharged  their 
carbines  and  pistols  in  the  air,  wheeled  about,  the  king's  horse 
charging  them  in  the  flank  and  rear,  and  having  thus  absolutely 
routed  them,  pursued  them  flying,  and  had  the  execution  of  them 
above  two  miles.  The  left  wing,  commanded  by  Mr.  Wilmot,  was 
equally  successful ;  for  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy's  horse  was  as 
easily  routed  and  dispersed  as  their  left,  and  was  as  eagerly  and 
furiously  pursued  as  the  other.  The  advantage,  however,  thus 
obtained  was  in  a  great  measure  sacrificed  by  the  impetuosity,  not 
only  of  the  cavalry  that  had  charged,  but  of  the  reserve  also,  who, 
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seeing  none  of  the  enemy's  iiorse  left,  thought  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  but  to  pursue  those  that  fled,  and  could  not  be 
contained  by  their  commanders,  but  with  spurs  and  loose  reins 
followed  the  chase  which  their  left  wing  had  led  them.  For,  all 
the  king's  horse  having  thus  left  the  field,  the  enemy's  reserve, 
commanded  by  Sir  William  Balfour,  broke  in  upon  the  king's  in- 
fantry and  did  great  execution,  and  might  with  little  difficulty 
have  destroyed  or  taken  prisoner  the  king  himself  and  his  two  sons, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  York,  being  with  fewer  than  a 
hundred  horse.  So  that  when  Prince  Rupert  returned  from  the 
chase,  he  found  this  great  alteration  in  the  field,  and  his  Majesty 
himself  with  few  noblemen,  and  a  small  retinue  about  him,  and  the 
hope  of  so  glorious  a  day  quite  vanished.  Things  had  now  so  ill 
an  aspect,  that  many  were  of  opinion  that  the  king  should  leave 
the  field,  but  he  was  positive  against  this  advice,  well  knowing  that 
as  that  army  was  raised  by  his  person  and  presence  only,  so  it 
could  by  no  other  means  be  kept  together  ;  and  he  thought  it  un- 
princely  to  forsake  them  who  had  forsaken  all  they  had  to  serve 
him.  And  as  the  reserve  of  the  enemy,  which  had  done  so  much 
mischief  before,  since  the  return  of  the  horse,  betook  themselves  to 
a  fixed  station  between  their  foot,  he  therefore  tried  all  possible 
ways  to  get  the  horse  to  charge  again  ;  but  when  he  found  it  was 
not  to  be  done,  he  was  content  with  their  only  standing  still. 
During  the  night  both  armies  kept  the  field.  But  the  next  day, 
though  the  Earl  of  Essex  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  he  not  only  did  not  venture  to  advance,  but  suffered  a 
small  party  of  the  king's  troops  to  capture  some  pieces  of  cannon 

that  were  near  them On  Wednesday  morning,  when  the 

king  drew  his  army  to  rendezvous,  he  found  his  numbers  greater 
than  he  expected ;  for  in  the  night  after  the  battle,  many  of  the 
common  soldiers,  out  of  cold  and  hunger,  had  found  their  old 
quarters.  So  that  it  was  really  believed,  upon  this  view,  that  there 
were  not,  in  that  battle,  lost  above  three  hundred  men  at  most." 

Allowing  then  for  some  extenuation  in  the  account  here  given, 
still  the  slaughter  among  the  parliamentarians  must  have  been 
dreadful,  and  will  fully  account  for  their  making  no  advance  on  the 
following  day,  though  reinforced  with  two  thousand  men  in  the 
course  of  the  night. 

On  Edge-hill  stands  the  church  of  Burton-Dasset,  from  which 
Cromwell  is  reported  to  have  witnessed  the  battle.  Hooper,  the 
historian,  states  that  he  was  not  in  the  battle,  but  that  he  after- 
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wards  excused  himself  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  by  alleging  that  he 
could  not  come  up  in  time.  He  was  then  but  a  lieutenant  or  cap- 
tain, and,  watching  the  action  from  a  church  tower  near,  and  seeing 
the  flight  of  the  parliament  cavalry,  he  had  slid  down  the  bell-rope 
and  rode  off ;  showing,  as  the  historian  remarks,  "  what  great  end- 
ings may  grow  out  of  very  indifferent  beginnings." 

The  story,  bell-rope  included,  is  entirely  without  foundation.  For 
many  months  before  the  battle  of  Edge-hill  Cromwell  had  worn  a 
sword  for  the  parliament,  and  had  shown  also  that  he  could  use  it 
well  and  bravely.  Moreover,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  shows,  within  a  month 
before  the  battle,  not  only  is  the  great  Oliver  known  to  have  been 
in  active  service  as  the  captain  of  the  sixty-seventh  troop  of  Lord 
Essex's  cavalry  ;  but  his  eldest  son,  Oliver,  now  a  young  man  of 
twenty,  was  serving  at  the  same  time  as  "  cornet,"  in  troop  eight  of 
the  cavalry.     In  this  battle,  asserts  Carlyle,  "  Captain  Cromwell 

"was  present,  and  did  his  duty The  fight  was  indecisive  ; 

victory  claimed  by  both  sides.  Captain  Cromwell  told  Cousin 
Hampden  they  never  would  get  on  with  a  set  of  poor  tapsters  and 
town  apprentice  people  fighting  against  men  of  honour.  To  cope 
with  men  of  honour  they  must  have  men  of  religion.  *  Mr.  Hamp- 
den answered  me.  It  was  a  good  notion,  if  it  could  be  executed.' 
Oliver  himself  set  about  executing  a  bit  of  it,  his  share  of  it,  by  and 
by." 

A  striking  circumstance  in  connexion  with  this  battle-field  i'» 
narrated  by  Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  additions  to  Dugdale. 

"  As  King  Charles  I.  marched  to  Edgcot,  near  Banbury,  on  the 
22nd  of  October,  1642  (the  day  previous  to  the  battle),  he  saw  a 
gentleman  hunting  in  the  fields,  not  far  from  Shuckburgh,  with  a 
very  good  pack  of  hounds  ;  upon  which,  fetching  a  deep  sigh,  he 
asked  who  that  gentleman  was,  that  hunted  so  merrily  that  morn- 
ing, when  he  was  going  to  fight  for  his  crown  and  dignity.  And 
being  told  that  it  was  Richard  Shuckburgh,  of  Upper  Shuckburgh, 
he  was  ordered  to  be  called  to  him,  and  was  by  him  very  graciously 
received.  Upon  which  he  immediately  went  home,  roused  all  his 
tenants,  and  the  next  day  attended  on  him  in  the  field,  where  he 
was  knighted,  and  was  present  at  the  battle.  After  the  taking  of 
Banbury,  and  his  majesty's  retreat  from  these  parts,  he  went  to  his 
own  seat,  and  fortified  himself  on  the  top  of  Shuckburgh-hill. 
Here  he  was  soon  attacked  by  some  of  the  parliamentary  forces, 
and  defended  himself  till  he  fell,  with  most  of  his  tenants  about 
him  ;  but  bciuij  taken  up,  and  life  perceived  in  him,  he  was  carried 
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away  prisoner  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  where  he  lay  a  considerable 
time,  and  was  forced  to  purchase  his  liberty  at  a  dear  rate." 

And  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts  that  involved  this 
gentleman  in  their  gloom,  from  the  day  on  which  he  allied  himself 
with  them,  clung  to  him  through  life,  and  seem  also  to  have  entailed 
a  heritage  of  sorrow  upon  his  descendants.  Better  for  him  and  his 
descendants  had  he  gone  on  "  hunting  so  merrily  in  the  morning," 
than  to  have  thrown  his  life  into  the  scale  with  the  cause  of  a  king 
whom  probably,  up  to  this  time,  he  had  no  great  cause  to  admire. 
But  it  was  a  Stuart  that  fascinated,  and  it  was  a  true  heart  that  was 
lured  onward  to  sacrifice  itself  for  a  royal  smile.  The  same  thing 
had  happened  a  thousand  times  before  ;  and  the  gay  gentleman 
cast  off  his  hounds,  unsheathed  his  sword,  threw  away  the  scabbard, 
and  threw  his  life  at  the  king's  feet,  as  cheerily  as  he  would  have 
thrown  a  nosegay. 

Charles  II.  created  John  de  Shuckburgh,  the  son  of  Richard,  a 
baronet  in  1660.  Another  of  the  old  knight's  sons  distinguished 
himself  in  three  successive  parliaments,  and  contributed  many 
valuable  papers  on  philosophical  and  astronomical  subjects  to  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions"  of  the  Royal  Society  ;  but  so  recently 
as  1809,  a  catastrophe  bcfel  this  family,  of  a  nature  so  tragic  as  to 
leave  its  memory  for  ages  on  the  scene  of  its  occurrence. 

A  short  time  before  the  date  mentioned,  the  Bedfordshire  Militia 
were  stationed  near  Upper  Shuckburgh,  and  the  officers  were  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  Hall.  Its  hospitable  owner,  Sir  Stewkley  Shuck- 
burgh, received  them  with  the  cordiality  of  a  warm-hearted  and  loyal 
English  gentleman.  He  himself  had  a  son  in  the  army,  and  it  was 
natural  for  him,  in  this  relation,  to  regard  every  branch  of  the 
service  with  consideration.  The  social  intercourse  which  thus 
sprung  up  between  the  officers  and  the  inmates  of  the  Hall  was  pro- 
ductive of  mutual  satisfaction.  But  this  pleasant  state  of  affairs 
was  tempered  by  an  element  which,  in  its  operation,  might  result  in 
great  happiness  or  in  overwhelming  woe.  Sir  Stcwkley's  daughter, 
then  about  twenty  years  of  age,  was  a  young  lady  whose  attractions 
both  of  mind  and  person  could  not  have  been  seen  with  indifference 
in  the  brightest  scenes  of  fashionable  life,  and  amid  the  concourse 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  her  sex.  But  here  in  the  solitude  of  an  old 
English  country  house,  where  every  morning  the  meetings  were  gay 
and  every  evening  tuned  the  heart  to  make  the  partings  tender — 
where  there  were  rambles  through  the  park,  affording  moments 
when  at  least  one  earnest  word  might  be  said — where  there  was 
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stioUing  among  the  shrubberies  and  loitering  in  the  garden  walks — 
the  fascinations  of  Miss  Shuckburgh  produced  their  natural  effect 
on  one  of  the  officers,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining  that  his  affection  was  not  likely  to  be  frowned 
upon,  at  least  by  the  young  lady.  Lieutenant  Sharp  became  deeply 
attached  to  the  young  lady.  Sir  Stewkley  had  received  the  young 
gentleman  with  the  utmost  cordiality  as  a  guest ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
became  aware  of  the  attachment  that  had  sprung  up,  he  gave  it  his 
decided  disapproval.  Miss  Shuckburgh  was  constrained  to  listen  to 
the  reasons  of  her  father,  and  resolved  to  smother  her  love  in  de- 
ference to  his  maturer  judgment.  Lieutenant  Sharp  was  forbidden 
the  house,  and  the  lady  communicated  her  intention  of  submitting  to 
her  father's  wishes  in  the  matter ;  and  it  appears  to  have  been  agreed 
between  the  young  people  that  the  intercourse  should  cease,  and 
that  the  letters  which  had  passed  between  them  should  be  returned. 
An  arrangement  was  made  that  the  lady  should  leave  the  packet  for 
him  in  a  summer-house  in  the  garden  on  a  specified  evening,  and  that 
on  the  following  morning  she  should  find  the  packet  intended  for  her 
in  the  same  place.  The  sad  engagement  was  kept.  Having  left  her 
packet  on  a  special  evening.  Miss  Shuckburgh  set  out  very  early 
on  the  following  morning  to  find  her  own.  A  servant,  who  saw  her 
depart,  was  curious  to  know  what  matter  could  be  in  hand  to  bring 
his  young  mistress  out  at  such  an  early  hour.  He  followed 
stealthily,  and  as  he  drew  near  the  summer-house  he  heard  the 
voices  of  the  lieutenant  and  of  the  lady  in  earnest  dispute.  The 
officer  was  loud  and  impassioned,  the  lady  firm,  but  unconsenting. 
Immediately  was  heard  the  report  of  a  pistol  and  the  fall  of  a  body 
— another  report  and  fall :  and  the  servant,  guessing  the  awful 
truth,  flew  to  the  house  and  raised  the  alarm.  When  the  searchers 
came  the  young  people  were  found  lying  dead  in  their  own  blood. 

Tradition  seems,  however,  to  favour  the  idea  that  this  dreadful 
act  of  self-destruction  was  the  result  of  mutual  agreement  between 
the  lovers,  born  of  their  passion  and  despair.  The  lieutenant  was 
only  the  son  of  a  gentleman  farmer,  and  as  such  was  deemed  an 
unsuitable  match  for  the  heiress  of  Shuckburgh.  And  so  the  dread 
alternative  of  separation  or  death  with  each  other  was  present  to 
them,  with  the  result  we  have  recorded. 

"  Since  then,"  says  Howitt,  "  every  object  about  the  place  which 
could  suggest  to  the  memory  this  fatal  event,  has  been  changed 
or  removed.  The  summer-house  has  been  razed  to  the  ground  ; 
the  disposition  of  the  garden  itself  altered ;  much  of  the  timber 
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felled,  the  surrounding  scenery  remodelled,  the  house  itself  reno- 
vated. In  the  opinion  of  those  who  knew  the  place  before,  the 
whole  has  been  much  improved.  The  house  is  large  and  handsome. 
The  park  is  pleasant,  and  well  stocked  with  deer.  It  is  probable 
that  these  efforts  to  obliterate  the  remembrance  of  so  fearful  a 
catastrophe  from  the  minds  of  the  family  may  not  have  been  with- 
out their  salutary  effect ;  but  such  tragic  passages  in  human  life 
become  part  and  parcel  of  the  scene  where  they  occur  : — they  be- 
come the  topic  of  the  winter  fireside.  They  last  while  passions  and 
affections,  youth  and  beauty  last.  They  fix  themselves  into  the 
soil,  and  the  very  rock  on  which  it  lies.  They  are  breathed  from 
the  woods  and  fields  around  on  the  passer-by,  like  the  dim  whispers 
of  Pan,  or  his  watching  fauns  ;  and  though  the  house  were  razed 
from  the  spot,  and  its  park  and  pleasaunces  turned  into  ploughed 
fields,  it  would  still  be  said  forages — Here  stood  Shuckburgh  Hall, 
and  here  fell  the  young  and  lovely  Miss  Shuckburgh  by  the  hand 
of  her  despairing  luvcr." 
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OXFORDSHIRE. 

Oxford  Castle. 

Of  Oxford,  the  great  glory  of  England,  and  second  only  in  objects 
of  interest  to  its  metropolis,  the  origin  is  unknown.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  there  having  been  3.  ford,  or  passage  for  oxen  across 
the  Thames  here ;  and  it  is  written  in  Domesday  Oxeneford.  Early  in  the 
eighth  century  a  monastery  was  founded  here.  Alfred  is  said  to  have 
coined  at  this  town  money  which  bore  the  inscription  Ocsnafordia.  In 
the  Danish  ravages  Oxford  was  repeatedly  injured  or  destroyed. 
Canute  frequently  resided  at  Oxford ;  and  his  son  and  successor, 
Harold  Harefoot,  was  crowned  and  died  at  Oxford.  Hearne  has 
identified,  in  the  original  arms  of  Oxford  a  castle,  with  a  large  ditch 
and  bridge.  Upon  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that  Offa  "  built  walls 
at  Oxford,"  and  by  him,  therefore,  a  Saxon  castle  was  originally  built 
here.  On  the  invasion  of  England  by  William  I.  the  townsmen  of 
Oxford  refused  to  admit  the  Normans ;  and  in  the  year  1067,  the  town 
was  stormed  by  these  intruders,  when  it  suffered  so  much  that  one-third 
of  its  houses  were  wasted  and  decayed  ;  yet  the  unhappy  townsmen 
were  compelled  to  pay  three  times  as  much  tax  as  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Further,  to  bridle  any  attempt  at  revolt,  a 
Castle  was  built  on  the  west  side  of  the  city  of  Oxford,  by  Robert  de 
Oilli,  or  Oilgi,  who  came  into  England  with  the  Conqueror;  and  the 
Chronicles  of  Oseney  Abbey,  founded  by  the  nephew  of  the  builder  of 
the  Castle,  give  the  precise  date  of  this  great  Baron's  undertaking — viz., 
A.D.  107 1,  upon  the  site  of  Offa's  Castle.  About  the  year  1791, 
several  Saxon  remains  were  discovered  here ;  and  there  exists  a  fac- 
simile of  a  plan  by  Ralph  Agas,  in  1538,  which,  allowing  for  unskilful 
drawing,  may  be  taken  as  the  Norman  Castle,  with  D'Oiley's  magni- 
ficent  additions.  The  single  tower  which  remains  was  certainly  built 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  William  Rufiis.  There  is  also  a  very  curious 
ancient  well-room  of  the  time  of  Henry  II.;  and  an  ancient  crypt,  or 
chapel,  the  roof  of  which  was  necessarily  disturbed  in  building  the 
foundations  of  the  gaol  upon  part  of  the  castle  site,  the  short  Norman 
columns  being  only  slightly  removed  from  their  original  position. 
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Robert  d'Oiley  was  the  first  Constable  of  the  Castle;  and  on  his 
death  in  1091,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert,  who,  in  1141,  gave 
up  the  fortress  to  the  Empress  Maud,  who  was  besieged  here  by 
Stephen,  but  escaped  in  the  night,  with  three  attendants,  and  the 
Castle  sun-endered  next  morning.  The  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  and  the  Empress,  clothed  in  white,  with  her  attendants  similarly 
clothed,  passed  unnoticed  through  the  posts  of  the  besiegers,  and  crossed 
the  Thames,  which  was  frozen  over,  on  foot ;  travelled  on  foot  to 
Abingdon,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Wallingford  on  horseback,  where 
she  was  soon  after  joined  by  her  brother,  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  who 
was  inarching  with  a  powerful  army  to  her  relief.  Maud  had  just 
previously  escaped  fi-om  the  Castle  of  the  Devizes  as  a  dead  corpse,  in  a 
funeral  hearse,  or  bier.  Stephen,  during  the  above  time,  occupied 
Beaumont-palace  (whence  Beaumont-street)  and  the  mounds  raised  by 
the  defenders  of  the  Castle,  or  the  besiegers,  or  both,  are  still  com- 
memorated in  the  name  of  Broken  Hayes,  at  the  south  side  of  the 
bottom  of  George-lane,  then  the  precincts  of  the  Castle  premises. 
The  accommodation  between  Stephen  and  Henry  II.,  by  which  the 
Civil  War  between  those  princes  was  terminated,  took  place  at  a  Council 
held  at  Oxford.  Several  Councils  of  State,  or  Parliaments,  were  held 
aere  in  the  following  reign.  The  prison  of  the  Castle  was  given 
by  Henry  III.  to  the  peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
University,  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  rebellious  clerks ;  and  by 
statute  of  the  third  year  of  the  same  King's  reign,  it  was  appointed  the 
common  gaol  of  the  county. 

From  the  manuscript  of  Anthony  Wood,  in  the  Bodleian  Library, 
we  learn  that  at  one  of  the  entrances  was  "  a  large  bridge,  which  led 
into  a  long  and  broad  entry,  and  so  to  the  chief  gate  of  the  Castle,  the 
entry  itself  being  fortified  on  each  side  with  a  large  embattled  wall, 
showing  several  passages  above,  from  one  side  to  the  other,  with  open 
spaces  between  them,  through  which,  in  times  of  storms,  whenever 
any  enemy  had  broken  through  the  first  gates  of  the  bridge,  and  was 
gotten  into  the  entry,  scalding  water  or  stones  might  be  cast  down  to 
annoy  them."  On  passing  through  the  gate,  at  the  end  of  this  long 
entry,  the  fortification  stretched  itself,  on  the  left  hand,  to  a  round 
tower,  that  was  rebuilt  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  Henry  II.  And  from 
thence  went  an  embattled  wall,  guarded  for  the  most  part  with  the 
mill-stream  underneath,  till  it  came  to  the  high  tower  joining  to  St. 
George's  Church.  From  hence  the  wall  went  to  another  gate,  leading 
toOseney,  over  another  bridge,  close  to  which  joined  the  mount,  some, 
time  crowned  with  an  embattled  tower. 
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The  Castle  was  in  a  dilapidated  state  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
In  1649,  some  ruinous  towers  were  pulled  down,  and  new  bulwarks 
erected  for  the  Parliamentary  garrison.  In  1788,  little  remaine*! 
except  the  tower,  which  was  for  some  time  used  as  the  county  prison ;  and 
part  of  the  old  wall  could  then  be  traced,  ten  feet  in  thickness.  In  1794, 
wells  were  cleared  out,  and  among  the  rubbish  were  found  horse's 
bones,  dog's  bones,  horseshoes,  and  human  skeletons ;  the  appearance 
of  the  latter  is  accounted  for  by  the  bodies  of  malefactors,  who  had 
been  executed  on  the  gallows  placed  near  the  Castle  in  later  ages,  that 
might  have  been  flung  in  here,  instead  of  being  buried  under  the  gibbet. 
In  the  Castle-yard  were  the  remains  of  the  ancient  sessions-house,  in 
which,  at  the  Black  Assize  in  1577,  the  lieutenant  of  the  county,  two 
knights,  eighty  squires  and  justices,  and  almost  •'11  the  grand  jury,  died 
of  a  distemper,  brought  thither  and  communicated  by  the  prisoners ; 
and  nearly  one  hundred  scholars  and  townsmen  fell  victims  to  the  same. 

The  Castle  has  long  been  the  property  of  Christchurch,  and  is  held 
by  the  County  of  the  Chapter  of  Christchurch  as  a  prison  ;  and  after 
thedemoliton  of  the  city  gaol,  called  the  Bocardo, — whence  the  martyrs 
Ridley,  Latimer,  and  Cranmer,  went  to  the  triumph  of  the  stake — the 
city  prisoners  were  confined  within  the  Castle  walls,  and  the  tower 
now  remaining  was  long  used  as  the  prison.  Its  grey  walls,  in  com- 
bination with  the  old  mill,  viewed  from  the  mill-stream,  are  very 
efFectiTC. 


Oxford. — Magdalen,  All  Souls,  and  Brasenose,  Colleges. 
— Friar  Bacon's  Brazen  Head. — Great  Tom. 

Magdalen  College  Tower,  on  May  Morning,  is  the  scene  of  an 
ancient  and  picturesque  custom  of  ushering  in  the  dawn  of  May  with 
music  on  the  summit  of  the  elegant  tower.  Here  a  portion  is  railed 
off  for  singers,  men  and  choristers  in  surplices  ;  and  the  remaining  space 
is  for  members  of  the  University  and  others,  with  tickets. 

As  the  last  stroke  of  five  dies  upon  the  breeze,  all  heads  are  reverently 
uncovered,  and  the  singers,  amid  deep  silence,  pour  forth  the  solemn  old 
Latin  Hymn,  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  "  Te  Deum  patrcm  coli- 
mus."  At  its  close,  a  series  of  discordant  blasts,  from  the  tin  May- 
borns  below,  contrast  with  the  delightful  harmony  which  had  just 
ceased ;  but  the  joyous  welcome  to  spring  rung  out  from  the  tower, 
which,  as  Anthony  a  Wood  says,  "  containeth  the  most  tuneable  and 
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melodious  ling  of  bells  in  all  these  parts  and  beyond,"  completely 
drowns  the  (anything  but)  "concord  of  sweet  sounds"  beneath.  Dr. 
Rimbault  gives  the  following  account  of  this  interesting  custom: — "  In 
the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1501 ,  the  '  most  Christian'  King,  Henry  VII., 
gave  to  St.  Mary  Magdalen  College  the  advowsons  of  the  Churches  of 
Slymbridge,  county  Gloucester,  and  Fyndon,  county  Sussex,  together 
with  one  acre  ot  land  in  each  parish.  In  gratitude  for  this  benefaction, 
the  College  was  accustomed,  during  the  lifetime  of  their  Royal  bene- 
factor, to  celebrate  a  Sei"vice  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  with  the 
Collect  still  used  on  Trinity  Sunday,  and  the  prayer  '  Almighty  and 
everlasting  God,  we  are  taught  by  Thy  word  that  the  hearts  of  Kings,' 
&c. ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  King  to  commemorate  him  in  the  usual 
manner.  The  Commemoration  Service  ordered  in  the  time  of  Qiieen 
Elizabeth  is  still  performed  on  the  1st  of  May;  and  the  Latin  Hymn 
in  Honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  which  continues  to  be  sung  on  the 
tower  at  sunrising,  has  evidently  reference  to  the  original  Sei-vice.  The 
produce  of  the  two  acres  above-mentioned  used  to  be  distributed  on 
the  same  day  between  the  President  and  Fellows  ;  it  has,  however,  for 
many  years  been  given  up  to  supply  the  choristers  with  a  festal  enter- 
tainment in  the  College  hall." 

Other  writers,  however — Mr.  Chalmers,  in  his  History  of  the  Un^ 
verslty,  among  them — refer  the  origin  of  the  custom  to  a  mass  of 
requiem,  which  before  the  Reformation  was  annually  performed  on  the 
tower  for  the  soul  of  Henry  VII.,  and  in  commemoration  of  his  visit  to 
the  College  in  1488.  After  the  Reformation,  glees  and  madrigals  were 
substituted,  referring  to  which  old  Anthony  a  AVood  very  quaintly 
says — "  The  choral  Ministers  of  this  House  do,  according  to  an  ancient 
custom,  salute  Flora  every  year  on  the  First  of  May,  at  four  in  the 
morning,  with  vocal  music  of  several  parts.  Which  having  been  some- 
times well  performed,  hath  given  great  content  to  the  neighbourhood, 
and  auditors  underneath."  A  work  on  Oxford,  published  about  a  cen- 
tury ago,  speaking  of  the  custom  having  originated  in  a  requiem, 
says — "  But  now  it  is  a  merry  Concert  of  both  Vocal  and  Instrumental 
Music,  consisting  of  several  merry  Ketches,  and  lasting  two  hours,  and 
is  concluded  with  Ringing  the  Bells.  The  Clerks  and  Choristers,  with 
the  rest  of  the  performers,  are  for  their  pains  allowed  a  side  of  lamb, 
&c.,  for  their  breakfast."  At  the  present  time  the  Rector  of  Slym- 
bridge pays  the  annual  sum  of  ic/.,  for  a  breakfast  and  dinner  to  the 
singers. 

Dr.  Rimbault,  whilst  making  some  researches  in  the  Library  of  Christ 
Church,  found  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  the  first  draft  of  the  Hymn 
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now  sung,  which  some  years  ago  was  substituted  for  the  glees  and 
madrigals.  It  has  the  following  note: — "This  hymn  is  sung  every 
day  in  Magdalen  College  Hall,  Oxon,  at  dinner  and  supper  throughout 
the  year,  for  the  after  grace,  by  the  chaplains,  clerks,  and  choristers 
there,  composed  by  Benjamin  Rogers,  Doctor  of  Musicke,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxon,  1685." 

These  are  the  few  particulars  concerning  the  origin  of  this  interesting 
ceremony ;  and  in  this  unromantic  age,  when  so  many  old  customs  are 
fast  dying  out,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  this  one  still  kept  up,  and  pos- 
sessing sufficient  interest  and  attraction  to  induce  many  people  of  all 
classes  to  forsake  their  resting-places  at  an  unusually  early  hour  to  wit- 
ness its  celebration. 

The  practice  indulged  in  by  schoolboys  on  May-  day,  and  some  time 
previous  to  it,  of  going  about  blowing  horns  seems  to  have  been  for- 
merly (if  it  is  not  at  present)  almost  peculiar  to  Oxford.  Aubrey,  in  his 
Remains  of  Gentilisme  and  fudaisme,  MS.  Lansd.  266,  f.  5,  says: — 
"  Memorandum — At  Oxford,  the  boys  do  blow  cows'  horns  and  hollow 
canes  all  night ;  and  on  May-day  the  young  maids  of  every  parish  carry 
about  garlands  of  flowers,  which  afterwards  they  hang  up  in  their 
Churches."  And  Hearne,  in  his  Preface  to  Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chro- 
nicle, writes  : — "  'Tis  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  upon  the  jollities  on 
the  first  of  May  formerly,  the  custom  of  blowing  with,  and  drinking  in, 
horns  so  much  prevailed,  which,  though  it  be  now  generally  disused, 
yet  the  custom  of  blowing  them  prevails  at  this  season,  even  to  this  day, 
at  Oxford,  to  remind  people  of  the  pleasantness  of  that  part  of  the 
year." — (Communicated  to  the  Guardian.) 

All  Souls*  College  has  this  celebration  of  its  foundation.  We  leani 
from  Walsingham,  that  when,  in  1437,  Archbishop  Chicheley  had 
minded  to  found  a  College  in  Oxford,  for  the  "  hele  of  his  soul,"  and 
the  souls  of  all  those  who  perished  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V., 
much  was  he  distraught  for  a  site  for  this  holy  purpose.  He  thought 
to  place  the  College  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city;  then  he  thought  of 
another  site ;  and,  while  he  was  thus  in  doubt,  he  dreamed  that  there 
appeared  unto  him  a  right  godly  personage,  advising  him  how  he  might 
place  his  College  in  the  High-street,  near  St.  Mary's  church,  and  wished 
him  to  lay  the  first  stone  of  the  building  at  the  corner  which  turneth 
towards  "Catty's  Strete,"  where  in  digging,  he  would  be  sure  to  find  a 
"  schwoppinge  mallard,  imprisoned,  but  well  fattened,  in  the  sewer — 
to  be  taken  as  '  sure  token  of  the  rivaunce  of  his  future  college.' " 
Chicheley,  however,  when  he  awoke,  hesitated  to  give  heed  to  the 
visiont    He  consulted  many  doctors  and  learned  clerks,  all  of  whom 
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•aid,  he  ought  to  make  the  trial.  Then  came  he  to  Oxford,  and  on  a 
fixed  day,  after  mass,  proceeded,  with  due  solemnity,  with  spade  and 
pickaxes,  for  the  nonce  provided,  to  the  site.  Here  they  had  not  digged 
long  ere  they  heard  amid  the  earth,  hon-id  striigglings  and  flutterings, 
and  violent  quackings,  of  the  distressed  mallard.  Then  Chicheley  lifted 
up  his  hands,  and  said  Benedicite,  &c.  Now,  when  they  brought  forth 
the  bird,  the  size  of  his  bodie  was  that  of  a  "  bustarde  or  an  ostridge. 
And  much  wonder  was  thereat ;  for  the  lycke  had  not  been  seene  in  this 
londe,  nor  in  onie  odir."  In  commemoration  of  this  occurrence,  the 
Festival  of  the  Mallard  was  formerly  held  yearly,  on  the  14th  of 
January,  and  there  was  long  sung  "  The  Merry  Old  Song  of  the  All 
Souls' Mallard;" 

"  Griffin,  bustard,  turkey,  capon, 

Let  other  hungry  mortals  gape  on  ; 

And  on  the  bones  their  stomach  fill  hard  ; 

But  let  All  Souls'  men  have  their  Mallard. 
Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward, 
Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward, 
It  was  a  wopping,  wopping  Mallard. 

'*  The  Romans  once  admired  2l  gander. 
More  than  they  did  their  chief  commander  I 
Because  he  saved,  if  some  don't  fool  us. 
The  place  that's  called  the  '  htad  of  Tolus.' 
Oh  I  by  the  blood,  &c. 

"  The  poets  feign  Jove  turned  a  swan, 
But  let  them  prove  it  if  they  can  ; 
As  for  our  proof,  'tis  not  at  all  hard, 
For  it  was  a  wopping,  wopping  Mallard. 
Oh  I  by  the  blood,  &c. 

•*  Therefore,  let  us  sing,  and  dance  a  galliard. 
To  the  remembrance  of  the  Mallard  : 
And  as  the  Mallard  dives  in  pool. 
Let  us  dabble,  dive,  and  duck  in  bowl. 

Oh  !  by  the  blood  of  King  Edward,"  &c. 

The  allusion  to  King  Edward  is  surely  an  anachronism,  as  King 
Henry  VI.  was  reigning  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  All  Souls' 
College.  The  celebration  is  no  longer  strictly  observed,  but  the  song 
is  sung  at  one  of  the  Gaudy  Days,  yet  retained. 

The  story  of  the  Mallard  was  productive  of  much  amusement.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Pointer  having,  in  his  History  of  Oxford,  rashly  hazarded  a 
doubt  as  to  the  true  species  of  the  bird,  and  even  insinuated  that  it  was 
not  a  huge  drake,  but  a  middle-sized  goose,  was  replied  to  by  Dr. 
Buckler,  in  his  Complete  Vindication  of  the  Mallard  with  much  humour 
and  delicate  irony :  this  drew  forth  dLVZ^\Y,\n  Proposals  for  Republish^ 
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ing  a  Complete  History  of  the  Mallardians ;  The  "  Buckler"  of  the  Mai- 
lardians,  &c. 

Brasenose  is  explained  as  follows :  There  is  a  spot  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  of  Oxford,  where  Alfred  is  said  to  have  lived,  and  which  may 
be  called  the  native  place,  or  river-head  of  three  separate  societies  still 
existing,  University,  Oriel,  and  Brasenose.  Brasenose  claims  his  palace. 
Oriel  his  church,  and  University  his  school  or  academy.  Of  these, 
Brasenose  College  is  still  called  in  its  formal  style,  "  the  King's  Hall," 
which  is  the  name  by  which  Alfred  himself,  in  his  laws,  calls  his  palace ; 
and  it  has  its  present  singular  name  from  the  corruption  of  braj'mium  or 
brasinhuse,  as  having  been  originally  located  in  that  part  of  the  royal 
mansion  which  was  devoted  to  the  then  important  accommodation  of  a 
brewhouse.  The  origin  of  the  word  has  also  been  explained  as  fol- 
lows :  Brazen  Nose  Hall  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  time  of 
Henry  HI.,  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century;  and  early  in 
the  succeeding  reign,  6th  Edward  I.,  1278,  it  was  known  as  Brazen  Nose 
Hall,  which  was,  undoubtedly,  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  a  nose  of 
brass  affixed  to  the  gate.  It  is  presumed,  however,  this  conspicuous 
appendage  of  the  portal  was  not  formed  of  the  mixed  metal  which  the 
word  brass  now  denotes,  but  the  genuine  produce  of  the  mine ;  as 
is  the  nose,  or  rather  face,  of  a  lion  or  leopard  still  remaining  at 
Stamford,  which  also  gave  name  to  the  edifice  it  adorned.  And  hence, 
when  Henry  VIII.  debased  the  coin,  by  an  alloy  of  copper,  it  was  a 
common  remark  or  proverb,  that  "  Testons  were  gone  to  Oxford,  to 
study  in  Brazen  Nose,"  (Notes  and  Queries,  No.  201.)  The  society 
still  display  on  the  face  of  their  College  and  boats  a  fully  developed  nose 
of  the  above-named  material.  The  original  centre  fire-place,  with  the 
lantem,  or  louvre  above,  were  not  removed  from  this  Hall  until  the 
year  17  Co. 

Friar  Bacon's  Brazen  Head. — This  widely-known  legend  has  little 
to  do  with  the  veritable  history  of  Roger  or  Friar  Bacon,  the  greatest 
of  English  philosophers  before  the  time  of  his  celebrated  namesake  ; 
though  he,  Roger  Bacon,  is  more  popularly  known  by  this  fictitious 
name  than  by  his  real  merit.  In  a  rare  tract,  entitled  72v  Famous 
Historie  of  Friar  Bacon,  4to.,  London,  1652,  it  is  pretended  he  dis- 
covered, "  after  great  study,"  that  if  he  could  succeed  in  making  a  head 
of  brass,  which  should  speak,  and  hear  it  when  it  spoke,  he  might  be 
able  to  surround  all  England  with  a  wall  of  brass.  By  the  assistance  of 
Friar  Bungay,  and  a  devil  likewise  called  into  consultation,  Bacon  ac- 
coniprshed  his  object,  but  with  this  drawback — the  nead,  when  finished, 
was  warranted  to  speak  in  the  course  of  one  month ;  but  it  was  quite 
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uncertain  when  ;  and  if  they  heard  it  not  before  it  had  done  speaking, 
all  their  labour  would  be  lost.  Aftei  watq^ing  for  three  weeks,  fatigue 
got  the  mastery  over  them,  and  Bacon  set  his  man  Miles  to  watch,  with 
strict  injunctions  to  awake  them  if  the  head  should  speak.  The  fellow 
heard  the  head  at  the  end  of  one  half-hour  say,  "Time  is ;"  at  the  end 
of  another,  "  Time  was  ;"  and  at  the  end  of  another  half-hour,  "  Time's 
past ;"  when  down  it  fell  with  a  tremendous  crash,  but  the  blockhead 
of  a  sei-vant  thought  that  his  master  would  be  angry  if  he  disturbed  him 
for  such  trifles !  "  And  hereof  came  it,"  says  the  excellent  Robert 
Recorde,  "  that  fi-yer  Bacon  was  accompted  so  greate  a  necromancier, 
whiche  never  used  that  arte  (by  any  conjectme  that  I  can  finde),  but 
was  in  geometric  and  other  mathematicall  sciences  so  experte  that  he 
coulde  doe  by  them  such  thynges  as  were  wonderful  in  the  sight  of 
most  people." 

Bacon  died  at  Oxford  in  1292,  where  existed  nearly  until  our  own 
times  a  traditional  memorial  of  "the  wonderful  doctor,"  as  he  was 
styled  by  some  of  his  contemporaries.  On  Grandpont,  or  the  Old 
Folly  Bridge,  at  the  southern  entrance  into  Oxford,  stood  a  tower  called 
"  Friar  Bacon's  Study,"  from  a  belief  that  the  philosopher  was  accus- 
tomed to  ascend  this  building  in  the  night,  and  "study  the  stars."  It 
was  entirely  demolished  in  1778.  Of  the  bridge  AVood  says:  "No 
record  can  resolve  its  precise  beginning."     It  was  rebuilt  in  1825. 

As  you  stand  upon  the  present  bridge,  you  have  only  to  look  across 
Christ  Church  meadow,  to  the  pinnacled  tower  of  Merton  College,  to 
be  reminded  that  this  was  the  earliest  home  of  science  of  a  decidedly 
English  school ;  and  that  for  two  centuries  there  was  no  other  founda- 
tion, either  in  Oxford  or  Paris,  which  could  at  all  come  near  it  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  sciences.  Roger  Bacon  belonged  to  this  distinguished 
foundation,  although  there  is  a  doubt  whether  he  was  not  of  Brasenose 
College. 

We  rarely  walk  in  Christ  Church  meadow  without  being  forcibly 
reminded  of  the  eloquent  contrast  which  has  been  drawn  between 
London  and  Oxford :  "  From  noise,  glare,  and  brilliancy,  the  traveller 
comes  upon  a  very  different  scene — a  mass  of  towers,  pinnacles,  and 
spires,  rising  in  the  bosom  of  a  valley  from  groves  which  hide  all  build- 
ings but  such  as  are  consecrated  to  some  wise  and  holy  purpose.  The  same 
river  which  in  the  metropolis  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  masts  and  ships, 
here  gliding  quietly  through  meadows,  with  scarcely  a  sail  upon  it ; 
dark  and  ancient  edifices  clustered  together  in  forms  full  of  richness 
and  beauty,  yet  solid,  as  if  to  last  for  ever,  such  as  become  institutions 
raised,  not  for  the  vanity  of  the  builder,  but  for  the  benefit  of  coming 
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ages ;  sti-eets,  almost  avenues  of  edifices,  which  elsewhere  would  pass 
for  palaces,  but  all  of  them  dedicated  to  God ;  thoughtfulness,  repose, 
and  gravity,  in  the  countenance,  and  even  dress  of  their  inhabitants ;  and 
to  mark  the  stir  and  business  of  life,  instead  of  the  roar  of  carriages, 
the  sound  of  hourly  bells,  calling  men  together  for  prayer.  The  one  is  a 
city  in  which  wealth  is  created  for  man  ;  and  the  other  is  one  in  which  it 
has  been  lavished,  and  is  still  expended,  for  God." — (Quarterly  Review.) 
Great  Tom,  the  famous  Bell,  is  the  most  popular  notability  of  Christ 
Church.  The  great  gate  is  commonly  known  as  Tom-gate,  from  tlie 
cupola  over  it  containing  the  Great  Bell,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  Oseney  Abbey.  This  bell  was  recast  in  1680,  its  weight  being  about 
17,000  pounds;  more  than  double  the  weight  of  the  Great  Bell  of  St. 
Paul's,  London.  The  dimensions  of  the  Oxford  Bell  are,  diameter,  7 
feet  I  inch ;  from  the  crown  to  the  brim,  5  feet  9  inches  ;  thickness  of 
the  striking-place,  6  inches ;  weight  of  the  clapper,  342  pounds.  When 
it  was  recast,  this  inscription  was  put  on  it :  "  Magnus  Thomas,  clusius 
Oxoniensis,  renatus  Apr.  8,  1680,"  &c.  The  original  inscription  was, 
"  In  Thomx  laude  resono  B'tm  Bom  sine  fraude."  Every  night,  at  ten 
minutes  past  nine,  it  tolls  101  times  (the  number  of  the  members  called 
students),  when  the  gates  of  most  of  the  Colleges  and  Halls  are  shut. 
'*  This  Bell,"  says  Parker's  Handbook,  "  has  always  been  represented  as 
one  of  the  finest  in  England ;  but  even  at  the  risk  of  dispelling  an  illu- 
sion under  which  most  Oxford  men  have  laboured,  and  which  every 
member  of  Christ  Church  has  indulged  in  from  1680  to  the  present 
time,  touching  the  fancied  superiority  of  mighty  Tom,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  it  is  neither  an  accurate  nor  a  musical  Bell.  The  note,  as  we 
are  assured  by  the  learned  in  these  matters,  ought  to  be  B  flat,  but  is 
not  so.  On  the  contrary,  the  Bell  is  imperfect  and  inharmonious,  and 
requires,  in  the  opinion  of  those  best  informed  and  of  most  experience,  to 
be  recast.  It  is,  however,  a  great  curiosity,  and  may  be  seen  by  applying 
to  the  porter  at  the  Tom-gate  lodge." 


An  Oxfordshire  Legend  in  Stone. 

A  few  miles  from  Chipping  Norton,  by  the  side  of  a  road  which 
divides  Oxfordshire  from  Warwickshire,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
overlooking  Long  Compton,  stand  the  remains  of  a  Druidical  temple. 
Leland  speaks  of  them  as  "  Rollright  Stones,"  from  their  being  in  the 
parish  of  Rollright.  The  temple  consists  of  a  simple  circle  of  stones, 
from  fifty  to  sixty  in  number,  of  various  sizes  and  in  different  positions, 
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but  all  of  them  rough,  time-worn,  and  mutilated.  The  peasantry  say  that 
it  is  impossible  to  count  these  stones,  and  certainly  it  is  a  difficult  task, 
though  not  because  there  is  any  witchcraft  in  the  matter,  but  owing  to 
the  peculiar  position  of  some  of  them.  You  will  hear  of  a  certain 
baker  who  resolving  not  to  be  outwitted,  hied  he  to  the  spot  with  a 
basketful  of  small  loaves,  one  of  which  he  placed  on  every  stone.  In 
vain  he  tried :  either  his  loaves  were  not  sufficiently  numerous,  or  some 
sorcery  misplaced  them,  and  he  gave  up  in  despair.  Of  course,  no  one 
expects  to  succeed  now. 

In  a  field  adjoining  are  the  remains  of  a  cromlech,  the  altar  where,  at 
a  distance  from  the  people,  the  priests  performed  their  mystic  rites. 
The  superimposed  stone  has  slipped  off,  and  rests  against  the  others. 
These  are  the  "  Whispering  Knights,"  and  this  their  history: — In  days 
of  yore,  when  rival  princes  debated  their  claims  to  England's  crown  by 
dint  of  arms,  the  hostile  forces  were  encamped  hard  by.  Certain 
traitor-knights  went  forth  to  parley  with  others  from  the  foe.  AVhilt 
thus  plotting,  a  great  magician,  whose  power  they  unaccountably 
overlooked,  transformed  them  all  into  stone,  and  there  they  stand  to 
this  day. 

Not  far  from  the  temple,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  road,  is  a 
solitary  stone,  probably  the  last  of  two  rows  which  flanked  the  ap- 
proach to  the  sacred  circle.  This  stone  was  once  a  prince  who  claimed 
the  British  throne.  On  this  spot  he  inquired  of  the  magician  above- 
named  what  would  be  his  destiny : 

"  If  Long  Compton  you  can  see, 
King  of  England  you  shall  be," 

answered  the  wise  man.  But  he  could  not  see  it,  and  at  once  shared 
the  fate  of  the  "  Whispering  Knights."  This  is  called  "  The  King's 
Stone,"  and  so  stands  that,  while  you  cannot  see  Long  Compton  from 
it,  you  can  if  you  go  forward  a  very  little  way.  On  some  future  day 
an  armed  warrior  will  issue  from  this  very  stone  to  conquer  and  govern 
our  land ! 

It  is  said  that  a  farmer,  who  wished  to  bridge  over  a  small  stream  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  resolved  to  press  "the  Whispering  Knights"  into 
the  service ;  but  it  was  almost  too  much  for  all  the  horse-power  at  his 
command  to  bring  them  down.  At  length  they  were  placed,  but  all 
they  could  do  was  not  sufficient  to  keep  them  in  their  place.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  restore  them  to  their  original  post,  when  lo  !  they 
who  required  so  much  to  bring  them  down,  and  defied  all  attempts  to 
keep  them  quiet,  were  taken  back,  almost  without  an  effort,  by  a  single 
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horse !  So  there  they  stand,  till  they  and  the  rest  (for  it  is  believed  the 
large  circle  was  once  composed  of  living  men)  shall  return  to  their 
proper  manhood. — {Notes  and  Queries,  No.  i68.) 


Corncbury  Hall. — The  end  of  Robert  Dudley, 
Earl  of  Leicester. 

This  infamous  man,  a  younger  son  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
joined  in  the  attempt  to  set  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne,  for  which 
he  was  tried,  pleaded  guilty,  and  his  life  was  saved ;  he  then  went 
abroad,  and  served  at  the  battle  of  St.  Quentin.  By  Elizabeth  he  was 
created,  on  the  same  day,  first  Lord  Denbigh,  then  Earl  of  Leicester, 
received  many  important  posts,  and  was  treated  with  such  peculiar 
favour,  that  she  was  generally  supposed  to  entertain  a  design  of  marry- 
ing him.  In  1585,  he  was  sent,  with  almost  regal  powers,  into  the  Low 
Countries,  but  greatly  injured  the  cause  by  his  insolence  and  incapacity ; 
yet,  in  1588,  he  was  made  generalissimo  of  the  army  raised  to  oppose 
the  Spaniards.  He  professed  adherence  to  the  rigid  doctrines  of  the 
Puritans,  but  was,  in  truth,  an  execrable  character.  He  was  three  times 
married ;  he  was  suspected  of  murdering  his  first  wife.  Amy  Robsart. 
He  died  in  1588,  and  nearly  all  the  contemporary  writers  assert  that  he 
fell  a  victim  to  poison.  Naunton  declares  that  he,  by  mistake,  swal- 
lowed the  poison  he  had  prepared  for  another  person  ;  and  as  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  Earl  was  a  poisoner  of  great  eminence,  the  story 
is  far  from  improbable.  The  Privy  Council  must  have  believed  that  his 
death  was  not  natural,  for  they  minutely  investigated  a  report  that  he 
had  been  poisoned  by  a  son  of  Sir  James  Crofts,  in  revenge  for  the  im- 
prisonment of  his  father ;  but  the  matter  was  suddenly  dropped.  Drum- 
mond  of  Hawthornden  left  this  curious  note : — "  The  Earl  of  Leicester 
gave  a  bottle  of  liquor  to  his  lady,  which  he  wished  her  to  use  in  any 
f  lintness,  which  she,  after  his  return  from  Court,  not  knowing  it  was 
poison,  gave  him,  and  so  he  died."  This  seems  to  confirm  strongly  the 
statement  given  by  Sir  Robert  Naunton. 

Dr.  Rimbault,  in  a  communication  to  Notes  and  Queries,  No.  233, 
gives  the  following  contemporary  narrative  from  a  MS.  on  a  copy  of 
Leicester's  Ghost,  in  Dr.  Bliss's  Athena:  Oxonienses: — "The  end  of  the 
Earl  may  thus  and  truly  be  supplied.  The  Countesse  Lettic  fell  in  love 
with  Christopher  Blunt,  of  the  Earle's  horse ;  and  they  had  many 
secret  meetings,  and  much  wanton  familiarity ;  the  which  being  dis- 
covered by  the  Earle,  to  prevent  the  pursuit  thereof,  when  Gcnerall  of 
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the  Low  Countries,  he  tooke  Blunt  with  him,  and  theire  purposed  to 
have  him  made  away;  and  for  this  plot  there  was  a  ruffian  of  Bur- 
gundy suborned,  who,  watching  him  in  one  night  going  to  his  lodging 
at  the  Hage,  followed  him,  and  struck  at  his  head  with  a  halbert,  or 
battle-axe,  intending  to  cleave  his  head.  But  the  axe  glanced,  and 
pared  off  a  great  piece  of  Blunt's  skull,  which  was  very  dangerous,  and 
long  in  healinge  ;  but  he  recovered,  and  after  married  the  Countessc ; 
who  took  this  soe  ill,  as  that  she,  with  Blunt,  deliberated,  and  resolvctl  to 
dispatch  the  Earle.  The  Earlc,  not  patient  of  this  soe  greate  wrong  of 
his  wife,  purposed  to  carry  her  to  Kenilworth ;  and  to  leave  there 
until  her  death  by  naturall  or  by  violent  means,  but  rather  by  the 
last.  The  Countesse  also  having  a  suspicion,  or  some  secret  intelligence 
of  this  treachery  against  her,  provided  artificiall  mcanes  to  prevent  the 
Earle's ;  which  was  by  a  cordiall,  the  which  she  had  no  fit  opportunity 
to  offer  him  till  he  came  to  Corneburj  Hall,  in  Oxfordshire ;  where  the 
Earle,  after  his  gluttonous  manner,  surfeiting  with  excessive  eating  and 
drinking,  fell  so  ill  that  he  was  forced  to  stay  there.  Then  the  deadly 
cordial]  was  propounded  unto  him  by  the  Countesse:  as  Mr.  "William 
Haynes,  sometime  the  Earle's  page,  and  then  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, told  me,  who  protested  hee  saw  her  give  the  fatal  rup  to  the 
Earle,  which  was  his  last  draught,  and  an  end  of  his  plott  against  the 
Countesse,  and  of  his  journey,  and  of  himselfe." 


Shirbourn  Castle,  Oxon. 

In  the  southern  and  most  picturesque  part  of  Oxfordshire,  near  the 
base  of  the  Chiltern  Hills,  stands  Shirbourn  Castle,  the  ancient  strong- 
hold of  the  De  I'lsle  and  Quatremaine  families,  and  in  modern  times, 
the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Macclesfield.  The  castle  was  founded  by  Sir 
Wanner  de  I'lsle,  the  son  of  the  first  holder  of  the  land  obtained  from 
the  Crown  in  the  tenth  year  of  Edward  III.  The  property  sub- 
sequently passed  through  several  hands,  and  was  purchased,  together 
with  the  manor,  early  in  the  last  century,  by  Thomas  Parker,  the  first 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  who  was  an  eminent  judge  at  that  period,  and 
elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Lord  Chancellor  by  George  I.,  in  1718. 
Three  years  afterwards,  he  was  advanced  to  the  Earldom  of  Maccles- 
field. George  Parker,  his  son,  was  distinguished  for  his  literary  and 
scientific  attainments,  and  was  for  twelve  years  President  ot  the  Royal 
Society  ;  and  in  1750,  he  took  a  prominent  part  relative  to  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Style. 
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W  hen  viewed  externally,  there  are,  probably,  few  finer  existing  spe- 
cimens of  the  castellated  architecture  of  feudal  times  than  the  stern  and 
imposing  structure  of  Shirboum.  The  design  is  nearly  that  of  a  paral- 
lelogram ;  each  angle  is  defended  by  a  strong  circular  tower,  the  inter- 
mediate spaces  severally  presenting  a  flat  stone  front,  along  the  summit 
of  which  an  embattled  parapet  is  carried.  The  whole  structure  is  sur* 
rounded  by  a  moat  of  great  breadth  and  depth,  and  is  entered  by 
means  of  three  drawbridges,  at  the  termination  of  which  is  the  principal 
gateway,  defended  by  a  portcullis.  Excepting  the  alterations  that  have 
been  made  in  the  approaches,  probably  in  no  essential  respect  does 
Shirboum  Castle  differ  from  its  appearance  in  the  fourteenth  century. 
The  mterior  is,  however,  fitted  up  with  modern  elegance  and  comfort. 
The  armoury,  a  long  and  spacious  room,  is  almost  the  only  part  of  the 
edifice  which  carries  the  mind  back  to  the  past.  The  "  chair  of 
baronial  dignity"  still  preserves  its  place  in  this  apartment,  on  the  walls 
of  which  are  suspended  many  interesting  pieces  of  armour,  shields, 
tilting-spears,  and  various  kinds  of  ancient  as  well  as  modern  defensive 
weapons.  There  are  two  extensive  libraries,  and  a  collection  of  paint- 
ings. Among  the  portraits  is  an  original  of  Catherine  Parr,  Queen  of 
Henry  VIII.  The  gentle  and  unfortunate  queen  is  represented  stand- 
ing behind  a  highly  embellished  vacant  chair,  with  her  hand  on  the 
back.  Her  dress  is  black,  richly  ornamented  with  precious  stones. 
The  fingers  are  loaded  with  rings,  and  in  one  hand  is  a  handkerchief, 
edged  with  deep  lace.  Inserted  in  the  lower  part  of  the  frame, 
and  carefully  covered  with  glass,  is  an  interesting  appendage  to  this 
portrait — a  piece  of  hair  cut  from  the  head  of  Catherine  Parr  in  1 799, 
when  her  coflin  was  opened  at  Sudley  Castle.  The  hair  corresponds 
with  that  in  the  picture,  which  is  auburn. 

Lord  Macclesfield,  who  was  an  eminent  mathematician,  built  at 
Shirboum  an  Observatory,  about  1739.  It  stood  one  hundred  yards 
south  from  the  Castle  gate,  and  consisted  of  a  bedchamber,  a  room  for 
the  transit,  and  the  third  for  a  mural  quadrant.  In  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  is  a  curious  print,  representing  two  of 
Lord  Macclesfield's  servants  taking  observations  in  the  Shirboum  ob- 
servatory: one  is  Thomas  Phelps,  aged  82,  who  from  being  a  stable- 
boy  to  Lord  Chancellor  Macclesfield,  rose  by  his  merit  and  genius  to 
be  appointed  observer.  His  companion  is  John  Bartlett,  originally  a 
shepherd,  in  which  station  he,  by  books  and  observation,  acquired  such 
a  knowleilgc  in  computation,  and  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  as  to  induce 
Lord  Macclesfield  tc  appoint  him  assistant  observer  in  his  observatory. 
Phelps  was  the  person  who,  on  December  23rd,  1743,  discovered  the 
great  comet,  and  made  the  first  observation  of  it. 
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On  one  of  the  bolder  eminences  of  the  range,  in  the  neighbourhood 
ot  the  Castle,  stands  Shirbourn  Lodge,  long  the  abode  of  the  Dowager 
Lady  Macclesfield,  who,  we  are  told,  "  resided  here  in  all  the  dignified 
simplicity  attributed  to  the  noble  dames  in  ancient  times." 

The  scenery  around  Shirbourn  is  rich,  diversified,  and  sometimes 
even  romantic  in  its  combinations,  abounding  with  most  of  the  con- 
stituents  which  give  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the  scenery  of  merry 
England.  The  Chiltern  Hills,  which  cross  the  district,  "  sometimes  in 
a  waving  line,  sometimes  clothed  with  thick  woods  of  beech,''  now 
protruding  their  lofty  white  sides  of  chalk  amidst  dark  and  glossy  foliage, 
now  swelling  into  wide  and  open  downs,  everywhere  give  life  to  the 
landscape,  which  is  an  alternation  of  hill  and  valley  presenting  much 
variety  of  scene.  It  still  abounds  with  beech,  as  in  the  time  of  Leland, 
three  centuries  ago,  when  it  formed  a  portion  of  the  immense  forest, 
stretching  from  the  county  of  Kent  in  this  direction,  for  a  distance  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  The  beech-woods  of  Oxfordshire  con- 
sist of  trees  growing  on  their  own  stems,  produced  by  the  falling  of  the 
beech-mast,  as  very  little  is  permitted  to  grow  on  the  old  stools,  which 
are  generally  grubbed  up.  In  former  times,  the  woods  of  Oxfordshire 
formed  one  of  the  chief  boasts  of  the  county ;  but  of  late  years  much 
of  the  land  has  been  converted  into  tillage,  which  was  formerly  occupied 
by  woods. 


Banbury  Castle,  Cross,  and  Cakes. 

There  are  few  places  in  England  which  have  witnessed  so  many  im- 
portant events  connected  with  our  annals  as  Banbury,  situated  near  the 
northern  extremity  of  Oxfordshire.  It  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station  fiom  coins  frequently  found  there,  with  a  Roman  altar. 
Its  Saxon  name  in  Domesday  is  Bansbeirie,  which  has  led  to  the  sup- 
position that  the  great  battle  between  the  West  Saxon  King  Cynric  and 
the  Britons,  a.d.  556,  was  fought  here,  though  Barbury,  in  Wiltshire, 
also  lays  claim  to  being  the  site  of  the  same  event. 

In  the  year  1125,  or  soon  after,  Banbury  was  strengthened  with  a 
Castle,  erected  by  Alexander,  the  famous  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  to  whom 
the  manor  belonged.  In  11 39,  this  prelate,  being  taken  prisoner  by 
King  Stephen  at  Oxford,  was  compelled  to  resign  Banbury  and  some 
other  fortresses  ;  but  it  was  shortly  afterwards  restoi-ed  to  the  sec,  and 
is  frequently  mentioned  as  the  occasional  residence  of  the  bishops.  In 
the  year  1469,  a  battle  was  fought  at  Danesmore,  near  Banbury,  be- 
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tween  the  forces  of  Edward  IV.,  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  a 
great  body  of  insurgents  from  the  north  of  England,  whose  rebellion 
had  been  fomented  by  the  King-making  Earl  of  Warwick.  After  the 
battle,  a  quarrel  took  place  at  Banbury,  between  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
and  Lord  Stafford,  who  held  a  high  command  in  the  royal  army ;  in 
consequence  of  which  the  latter  lord  quitted  the  town  with  his  nume- 
rous archers,  and  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  weakened  in  his  resources,  was 
defeated  the  next  day  with  immense  loss ;  and  he  and  his  brother,  with 
ten  other  gentlemen,  being  taken  prisoners,  were  beheaded  at  Banbury. 
In  the  first  year  of  Edward  VI.,  Bishop  Holbech  resigned  the  manor, 
&c.,  of  Banbury  to  the  Crown. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  the  Castle  to  the  Saye  and  Sele  family, 
who  resided  at  their  neighbouring  castellated  mansion  at  Broughton.*  In 
the  same  reign,  Banbury  Cross,  so  celebrated  in  nursery  rhymes,  was 
destroyed  by  the  Puritans,  who  then  formed  a  predominant  party  at 
Banbury.  The  legendary  history  of  the  Cross  we  shall  narrate  pre- 
sently. 

Of  the  zeal  of  the  people  of  Banbury  there  are  numerous  records. 
From  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  to  that  of  Charles  II.,  the  Banbury  folks 
were  so  reputed  for  their  religious  zeal  as  to  excite  the  satire  of  wits  and 
humorous  writers.  Sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  his  description  of  a  Tinker, 
says :  "  if  he  scape  Tyburn  and  Banbury,  he  dies  a  beggar."  Again, 
"  his  tongue  is  very  voluble,  which,  with  canting,  proves  him  a  linguist." 
So  that  Banbury  may  be  equivalent  to  Puritan,  as  in  Ben  Jonson's 
Bartholomeiv  Fair.  The  Rev.  W,  Whately,  Vicar  of  Banbury  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  is  thought  to  have  originated  or  fostered  the  zeal  for 
which  his  parish  has  acquired  proverbial  note  :  he  is  supposed  to  have 
been  called  "the  Roaring  Boy  of  Banbury,''  with  reference  to  whom 
Fuller  says,  "  only  let  them  (the  Banbury  folk)  adde  knowledge  to 
their  zeal,  and  then  the  more  zeal,  the  better  their  condition ;"  as  a 
proof  that  the  inhabitants  were  then  worthy  of  their  pastor,  we  are  told 
by  his  monument : — 

"  It's  William  Whately  that  here  lies, 
Who  swam  to 's  tomb  in  people's  eyes." 


*  Viscount  Snye  and  Sele  was  a  distinguished  leader  in  the  contest  between 
Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament.  At  his  lordship's  house  at  Broughton,  at>ove- 
named,  took  place  the  secret  discussions  of  resistance  to  the  Court.  Clarendon 
reports  of  him  that  "he  had  the  deepest  hand  in  all  the  evils  that  befel  the 
unhappy  kingdom,"  while  Whitelocke,  a  writer  on  the  other  side,  praises  him 
as  "a  statesman  of  great  parts,  wisdom,  and  integrity."  I'hus  is  history  some* 
!nics  writterL 
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Whately  wrote  several  pieces ;  among  the  rest,  a  sermon  entitled  Sinne 
no  more,  being  an  interesting  discourse  upon  a  most  terrible  fire,  which 
occurred  at  Banbury  in  1628,  and  is  remarkably  characteristic  of  this 
zealous  preacher:  his  sermons  were  reprinted  in  1827. 

Still,  Banbury  %eal  has  been  traced  to  a  very  different  source. 
Camden, in  his  MS.  supplement  to  the  Britannia,  notes:  "  Put  out  the 
word  zeale  in  Banbury,  where  some  think  it  a  disgrace,  when  as  zeale 
with  knowledge  is  the  greater  grace  among  good  Christians  ;  for  it  was 
first  foysted  in  by  some  compositor  or  pressman,  neither  is  it  in  my 
Latin  copie,  which  I  desire  the  reader  to  hold  as  authentic."  The  fol- 
lowing note  respecting  this  misprint  is  given  in  Gibson's  edition  of 
Camden,  1772  :  "  There  is  a  credible  story,  that  while  Philemon  Holland 
was  caiTying  on  his  English  edition  of  the  Britannia,  Mr.  Camden 
came  accidentally  to  the  press,  when  this  sheet  was  working  off;  and, 
looking  on,  he  found  that  in  his  own  observation  of  Banbui^  being 
famous  for  cheese,  the  translator  had  added  cakes  and  ale.  But 
Mr.  Camden  thinking  it  too  light  an  expression,  changed  the  word  ale 
into  zeal ;  and  so  it  passed,  to  the  great  indignation  of  the  Puritans, 
who  abounded  in  this  town."  This  explanation  is  reasonable  enough  ; 
but  Banbury  may  have  had  a  character  for  Puritanism  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  as  well  as  in  the  eighteenth,  when  the  Tatler  referred 
to  it  and  Dr.  Fuller's  explanation.  It  has  also  been  referred  to  Dr. 
Sacheverel's  excitement,  just  at  this  date,  17 10,  when  arose  the  terms  of 
High  Church  and  Low  Church. 

To  return  to  the  Castle.  The  zeal  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  cause  of 
the  Commonwealth  has  often  beeen  mentioned ;  but  although  the  Castle 
was  defended  by  800  infantry  and  a  troop  of  horse,  it  surrendered  a  few 
days  after  the  battle  of  Edgehill,  in  1642.  Being  garrisoned  by  the 
King,  it  afterwards  stood  several  attacks,  including  two  desperate 
sieges  in  1644  and  1646.  On  the  former  occasion,  it  resisted  every 
attack  for  fourteen  weeks,  when  at  length  it  was  opportunely  relieved 
by  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  but  not  before  the  garrison  had  been  re- 
duced to  the  necessity  of  eating  their  horses,  of  which  only  two 
remained.  On  the  other  occasion,  the  Castle  was  besieged  by  the 
famous  Colonel  Whalley  for  ten  weeks,  and  only  capitulated  on 
honourable  conditions,  after  Charles  L  had  sunendered  himself  to  the 
Scottish  army.  For  this  service  Colonel  Whalley  was  rewarded  by  the 
Parliament.  Not  many  years  after  this,  the  Castle  was  taken  down  by 
the  Parliament,  to  prevent  its  again  becoming  a  stronghold  for  the 
Royalists  in  a  Puritan  district.  Nothing  now  remains  of  it  except  the 
name,  and  small  portions  of  the  moat,  and  one  of  the  walls,  upon  which 
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lasl  a  cottage  has  been  erected.  The  rest  of  the  site  is  occupied  as 
garden-ground. 

Banbury  Cakes  were  long  thought  to  be  first  mentioned  in  Camden's 
Britannia,  1608  ;  but  we  find  "  Banberrie  cakes"  mentioned  in  a  Treatise 
on  MelanchoUe,  1586,  among  the  articles  that  carry  with  them  "  plentie 
of  melancholie."  This  we  suspect  to  be  a  Puritan  stigma.  Ben  Jonson, 
in  his  Bartholomew  Fair,  1614,  introduces  "  Zeal-of-the-Land  Busy" 
as  a  Banbury  man,  who  "  was  a  baker — but  he  does  dream  now, 
and  sees  visions :  he  has  given  over  his  trade,  out  of  a  scruple  he  took 
that  inspired  conscience,  those  cakes  he  made  were  served  in  bridales, 
maypoles,  morrises,  and  such  profane  feasts  and  meetings."  The  Cakes 
are  still  in  high  repute,  are  made  in  large  quantities,  and  shipped  to 
most  parts  of  the  world.  Banbury  Cheese,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Shakspeare,  is  no  longer  made.  The  town  has  to  this  day  nine  char- 
tered fairs  and  two  annual  markets:  their  statute  fair  for  hiring 
servants  was  called  "  the  Mop." 

Several  of  the  inns  at  Banbury  are  of  great  antiquity,  and  of  quaint 
and  picturesque  appearance.  The  gateway  and  yard  of  the  Reindeer 
Inn  are  especially  to  be  noticed.  Here  is  a  large  dining-hall,  which 
seems  to  date  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  retains  most 
of  its  original  features.  In  a  field  adjacent  to  the  southern  entrance  to 
the  town  is  an  earthwork,  or  amphitheatre,  called  the  Bear-garden, 
where  the  ancient  English  sports  were  practised. 

Edgehill,  already  mentioned,  is  a  spot  of  great  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  Commonwealth  wars ;  but  nothing  more  wild,  rugged,  and 
solitary  can  be  imagined  than  this  far-famed  battle-field. 

The  legendary  history  of  the  Cross  is  subjoined  irova  ihe  Builder : 
The  nursery  rhyme  is  known  to  every  little  boy  and  girl:— 

**  Ride  a  cock  liorse  to  Banbury  Cross, 
To  see  a  fine  lady  ride  on  a  white  horse  ; 
With  rings  on  her  fingers  and  bells  on  her  toes, 
She  shall  have  music  wherever  she  goes." 

Of  this  lady  we  get  more  complete  information  :— 

"  "Twas  in  the  second  Edward's  reign, 
A  knight  of  much  renown, 
Yclept  Lord  Herbert,  chanced  to  live 
Near  famous  Banbury  town." 

This  knight  had  one  son  left  to  his  lot :  fearless  and  brave  was  he  x 

and 

"  It  raised  the  pride  in  the  father's  heart, 
His  gallant  son  to  see. 
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And  80  this  poetic  legend  goes  on  to  tell  that,  near  Lord  Herbert's 
ancient  hall,  proud  Banbury  Castle  stood,  within  the  noble  walls  of 
which  there  dwelt  a  maiden,  young  and  good : — 

"  As  fair  as  the  rosy  morning, 
As  fresh  as  the  sparkling  dew, 
And  her  face  as  bright  as  the  star-lit  night, 
With  its  smiles  and  blooming  hue." 

Young  Edward  gazed  on  this  lady,  and  dreamt  of  her  in  the  night ; 
and  then  heralds  sound  their  trumpets,  and  proclaim  a  festive  day.  To 
Broughton's  castle,  and  Wroxton's  pile,  and  Herbert's  stately  tower, 
*  that  looks  o'er  hill  and  dale,"  all  come.  There  is  a  rival  in  the  way, 
and  young  Edward  nearly  loses  his  life.  But  the  rival  turns  out  to  be 
her  brother. 

Days  passed  on.  Young  Edward  was  nursed  with  care,  and  Matilda 
never  left  his  side ;  but  the  young  man  had  the  stamp  of  death  upon 
his  face.  In  the  Castle,  at  that  time,  there  lived  a  holy  monk,  who  h,id 
noticed  the  sinking  of  the  young  lady's  cheeks,  and  offered  to  effect  a 
cure.    This  was  his  prescription  : — 

"To-morrow,  at  the  midnight  hour, 
Go  to  the  Cross  alone  : 
For  Edward's  rash  and  hasty  deed 
Perchance,  thou  may'st  atone." 

The  lady  goes  to  the  cross  and  walks  round  it.  Edward  is  cured, 
and  a  goodly  festival  is  ordered.    And  now — 

*•  Upon  a  milk-white  steed 

A  lady  doth  appear  : 
By  all  she's  welcomed  lustily 

In  one  tremendous  cheer, 
With  rings  of  brilliant  lustre. 

Her  fingers  are  bedeck'd, 
And  bells  upon  her  palfrey  hung, 

To  give  the  whole  effect." 

And  by  the  side  of  the  noble  lady  there  rode  one  of  noble  mien  and  air. 

"  And  even  in  the  present  time, 

The  custom's  not  forgot, 
But  few  there  are  who  know  the  tale 

Connected  with  the  spot ; 
Though  to  each  baby  in  the  land 

The  nursery  rhymes  are  told, 
About  the  lady  robed  in  white. 

And  Banbury  Cross  of  old." 
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Stanton  Harcourt  and  its  Kitchen. 

Stanton  Harcourt,  a  small  village  of  Oxfordshire,  has  near  it  three 
large  upright  stones,  vulgarly  called  "  the  Devil's  Coits ;"  they  are  of  the 
sandstone  of  the  district,  and  are  thought  to  be  monumental,    Thomas 
Warton  supposes  them  to  have  been  "  erected  to  commemorate  a  battle 
fought  near  Bampton,  in  614,  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Britons; 
when    the    Saxons,    under   Cynegil,   slew   more  than  two  thousand 
Britons."     "  The  adjacent  barrow,"  he  adds,  "  has  been  destroyed." 
Stanton-Harcourt  was  among  the  vast  estates  which  fell  to  the  lot  of 
the  Bishop  of  Bayeux,  the  half-brother  of  the  Conqueror.    "  The  manor 
has  continued  in  the  Harcourt  family.     Queen  Adeliza,  daughter  of 
Godfrey,  first  Duke  of  Brabant,  and  second  wife  to  King  Henry  I., 
granted  the  manor  of  Stanton  to  her  kinswoman,  Milicent,  wife  of 
Richard  de  Camvill,  whose  daughter  Isabel  married  Robert  de  Harcourt; 
and  from  the  time  of  that  marriage  it  assumed  the  name  of  Stanton- 
Harcourt.    This  grant  was  afterwards  confimied  to  her  and  her  heirs 
by  King  Stephen  and  King  Henry  II."     The  sei-vice  by  which  it  was 
held  of  the  Crown  is  curious:  "The  lord  of  Stanton-Harcourt  shall 
find  four  browsers  in  Woodstock  Park  in  winter-time,  when  the  snow 
shall  happen  to  fall,  and  tany,  lie,  and  abide,  by  the  space  of  two  days; 
and  so  to  find  the  said  browsers  there  browsing,  so  long  as  the  snow 
doth  lie,  every  browser  to  have  to  his  lodging  every  night  one  billet  of 
wood,  the  length  of  his  axe-helve,  and  that  to  carry  to  his  lodgings 
upon  the  edge  of  his  axe.    And  the  King's  bailiff  of  the  demesnes,  or  of 
the  Hundred  of  W^ooton,  coming  to  give  warning  for  the  said  browseis, 
shall  blow  his  horn  at  the  gate  of  the  manor  of  Stanton  Harcourt  afore- 
said, and  then  the  said  bailiff  to  have  a  cast  of  bread,  a  gallon  of  ale, 
and  a  piece  of  beef,  of  the  said  lord  of  Stanton  Harcourt  aforesaid ; 
and  the  said  lord,  or  other  for  the  time  being,  to  have  of  custom  yearly 
out  of  the  said  park,  one  buck  in  summer  and  one  doe  in  winter.     And 
also  the  said  lord  of  Stanton  Harcourt  must  fell,  make,  rear,  and  cairy  all 
the  grass  growing  in  one  meadow  within  the  park  of  Woodstock,  called 
Stanton  and  Southley  mead ;  and  the  fellers  and  the  makers  thereof 
have  used  to  have  of  custom,  of  the  king's  Majesty's  charge,  sixpence  in 
money,  and  two  gallons  of  ale." 

ijPf  the  large  and  ancient  mansion,  little  remains.  Pope  passed  the 
greatest  part  of  two  summers  in  the  deserted  home,  in  a  tower  which  bears 
his  name,  from  his  having  written  in  the  uppermost  room  in  it  the  fifth 
volume  of  his  translation  of  Homer,  as  he  recorded  on  a  pane  of  glass 
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in  the  window ;  hence  the  room  is  called  "  Pope's  Study."  Gay  was  an 
inmate  at  the  time,  and  the  only  one  who  presumed  to  break  in  on 
Pope's  retirement.  The  lower  room  is  the  family  chapel ;  the  tower 
is  fifty-four  feet  high. 

But  the  most  curious  portion  of  the  old  mansion  remaining  is 
the  kitchen,  a  stone  building  of  earlier  date  than  the  mansion,  and 
which  Dr.  Plot,  in  his  History  of  Oxfordihire,  thus  describes: — "The 
kitchen  of  the  right  worshipful  Sir  Simon  Harcourt,  Knight,  is  so 
strangely  unusual,  that  by  way  of  riddle  one  may  truly  call  it  either  a 
kitchen  within  a  chimney  or  a  kitchen  without  one ;  for  below  it  is 
nothing  but  a  large  square,  and  octangular  above,  ascending  like  a 
tower,  the  fires  being  made  against  the  walls,  and  the  smoke  climbing 
up  them,  without  any  tunnels  or  disturbance  to  the  cooks ;  which 
being  stopped  by  a  large  conical  roof  at  the  top,  goes  out  at  loopholes 
on  every  side  according  as  the  wind  sits ;  the  loopholes  at  the  side  next 
the  wind  being  shut  with  folding  doors,  and  the  adverse  side  opened.", 
At  one  of  the  angles  there  is  a  turret  in  which  is  a  winding  staircase 
that  leads  to  a  passage  round  the  battlements,  in  order  to  open  and 
close  the  shutters  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind. 

There  are  two  fireplaces  against  the  opposite  walls,  at  either  of  which 
an  ox  might  be  roasted  whole.  Only  one  is  used  now.  Besides  the 
fireplaces  there  are  two  large  ovens.  The  interior  is  a  room  about 
thirty  feet  square,  capped  by  a  conical  roof,  in  itself  twenty-five  feet 
high,  and  from  the  floor  to  its  apex  about  sixty  feet.  The  inside  of  the 
roof  is  thickly  coated  with  soot. 

The  main  portion  of  the  mansion  was  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VII.;  the  kitchen  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  IV. 
Pope,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  described  the  house  as  it 
was  before  its  demolition;  but  according  to  the  Earl  of  Harcourt, 
"  Although  his  description  be  ludicrous  and  witty,  it  is  in  almost  every 
particular  incorrect;  the  situation  of  the  several  buildings  being  exactly 
the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  stood,  as  is  demonstrated  by  a  still 
existing  plan  " 


Woodstock  Palace — Fair  Rosamond,  and 
Godstow  Nunnery. 

In  the  middle  of  Oxfordshire  there  existed  from  the  Saxon  times 
almost  to  our  own  age,  a  royal  Palace,  fraught  with  memories  grave 
and  gay,  and  chequered  with  light  and  shade  of  the  most  picturesque 
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scenery.  Not  a  vestige  of  the  Palace  now  remains ;  but  its  site  is 
denoted  by  two  sycamore-trees,  whose  wide  and  spreading  limbs  point 
amid  the  solemn  silence  to  the  spot  where  Kings  in  days  of  yore  have 
dwelt. 

The  town  and  manor  of  Woodstock  (anciently  written  Vudestoc— . 
w.,  woody  place)  constituted  part  of  the  royal  demesnes.  Here  King 
Ethelrsd,  in  866,  held  a  W  ittenagemot ;  and  the  illustrious  Alfred 
translated  the  Consolations  of  Boethius.  To  the  grounds  was  an- 
nexed a  deer-fold;  and  Henry  I.  appended  an  inclosure  for  a  collection 
of  wild  beasts,  which  he  procured  from  foreign  princes.  Tenanted  by 
the  lion,  leopard,  lynx,  and  William  de  Montpellier's  gift,  "the  won- 
derful porcupine,"  then  first  seen  in  this  country,  and  gravely  asserted 
by  William  of  Malmesbury  to  be  "  covered  with  sharp-pointed  quills, 
which  it  naturally  shot  at  the  dogs  that  hunted  it,"  no  wonder  the  place 
attained  celebrity ;  though  this  menagerie  was  of  small  dimensions,  and 
the  dens  were  bounded  by  a  lofty  stone  wall.  In  1 123,  King  Henry  I. 
removed  his  Court  from  Dunstable  to  Woodstock,  where,  on  the 
third  day  after  Epiphany,  riding  out  in  his  deer-fold,  in  conversation 
between  the  Bishops  of  London  and  Salisbury,  the  former  suddenly 
exclaiming,  "  Lord  King,  I  die,"  fell  fiom  his  horse,  and  being  carried 
home  speechless,  died  on  the  following  day  {Saxon  Chronicles).  Here 
King  Henry  held  a  Council  at  Christmas;  and  in  11 26  and  1130,  the 
King  kept  his  Christmas  here. 

In  1 140,  during  the  struggle  for  the  Crown  between  King  Stephen 
and  the  Empress  Maud,  Woodstock  was  garrisoned  for  the  latter. 
Her  son,  Henry  II.,  resided  much  at  Woodstock,  and  adjoining  built 
a  bovver  for  "  his  adored  charmer,"  Rosamond,  the  second  daughter  of 
Walter,  Lord  Clifford :  this  bower  was  surrounded  with  a  labyrinth, 
whose  mazes  no  stranger  could  unthread.  This  lady  he  is  believed 
to  have  fii"st  seen  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Godstow  Nunnery,  and  having 
triumphed  over  her  virtue,  to  have  here  secluded  her  fi:om  the  jealous 
eye  of  his  Queen,  a  woman  of  tainted  reputation,  much  older  than 
himself,  whom  he  had  married  solely  from  motives  of  ambition.  In  this 
bower  the  King  passed  many  hours  in  wanton  dalliance,  and  by 
Rosamond  had  two  sons,  William  Longspe,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sarum ; 
and  Geoffrey,  Archbishop  of  York.  To  this  amour  New  Woodstock 
owes  its  origin,  it  being  founded  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Royal 
retinue. 

The  Bower,  or  Maze,  which  the  King  had  built  for  Rosamond, 
consisted  of  vaults  underground,  arched  and  walled  with  brick  and 
stone.     It  is  thought  to  have  existed  before  the  time  of  Rosamond,  and 
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remained  after  her  death,  since  all  pleasaunces,  or  gardens,  in  the  Middla 
Ages,  had  this  adjunct.*  Nearly  a  century  after  Rosamond's  time, 
Rymer  describes,  in  his  Fcedera,  as  pertaining  to  Woodstock  Palace, 
"  Rosamond's  Chamber,"  which  was  then  restored,  and  crystal  plates, 
and  marble  and  lead  provided  for  the  workmen.  Edward  III.  passed 
the  first  years  of  his  marriage  principally  at  Woodstock ;  and  Rosa- 
mond's residence,  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  was  approached  by  a  tunnel 
under  the  park-wall.  How  the  Queen  discovered  her  is  variously 
told.  It  is  commonly  said  that  "  the  Queen  came  to  Rosamond  by  a 
clue  of  threidde  or  silke,  and  so  dealt  with  her  that  she  lived  not  long 
after."  None  of  the  old  writers  attribute  Rosamond's  death  to  poison 
(Stow  merely  conjectures)  ;  they  only  say  that  the  Queen  treated  her 
harshly ;  with  furious  menaces  and  sharp  expostulations,  we  may 
suppose,  but  used  neither  dagger  nor  bowl.  Brompton  says,  "she 
lived  with  Henry  a  long  time  after  he  had  imprisoned  Eleanor;"  and 
Carte,  in  his  Hutory  of  England,  goes  far  to  prove  that  Rosamond 
was  not  poisoned  by  the  Queen  (which  popular  legend  was  based  on  no 
other  authority  than  an  old  ballad) ;  but  that,  through  grief  at  the 
defection  of  her  royal  admirer,  she  retired  from  the  world,  and  became 
a  nun  at  Godstow,  where  she  lived  twenty  years.  Holinshed  speaks  of 
it  as  the  common  report  of  the  people,  that  "  the  Queene  found  hir  out 
by  a  silken  thridde,  which  the  Kinge  had  drawne  after  him  out  of  hir 
chamber  with  his  foote,  and  dealt  with  her  in  such  sharpe  and  cruell 
wise  that  she  lived  not  long  after."  Brompton  says,  that  one  day 
Queen  Eleanor  saw  the  King  walking  in  the  pleasaunce  of  Woodstock, 
with  the  end  of  a  ball  of  floss-silk  attached  to  his  spur  ;  coming  near 
him  unperceived,  she  took  up  the  ball,  and  the  King  walking  on,  the 
silk  unwound,  and  thus  the  Queene  traced  him  to  a  thicket  in  the 
labyrinth  or  maze  of  the  park,  where  he  disappeared.  She  kept  the 
matter  a  secret,  often  revolving  in  her  own  mind  in  what  company  he 
could  meet  with  balls  of  silk.  Soon  after,  the  King  left  Woodstock 
for  a  distant  journey  ;  then  Queeen  Eleanor,  bearing  her  discovery  in 
mind,  searched  the  thicket  in  the  park,  and  discovered  a  low  door 
cunningly  concealed ;  this  door  she  forced,  and  found  it  was  the 
entrance  to  a  winding  subterranean  path,  which  led  out  at  a  distance 
to  a  sylvan  lodge  in  the  most  retired  part  of  the  adjacent  forest." 
Speed,  on   the  other  hand,  tells  us  that  the  jealous  queen  found 


•  Maize  Hill,  Greenwich,  is  near  the  site  of  the  Maze  of  Greenwich  Palace  ; 
and  the  Maze  in  Southwark  was  once  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Princess  Maiy 
Tudor's  Palace. 
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Rosamond  out  by  "  a  clewe  of  silke"  fallen  from  her  lap,  as  she  sat 
taking  air,  and  suddenly  fleeing  from  the  sight  of  the  searcher,  the  end 
of  the  clue  still  unwinding,  remained  behind,  which  the  Queen  fol- 
lowed till  she  found  what  she  sought,  and  upon  Rosamond  so  vented 
her  spleen  that  she  did  not  live  long  after.  Another  stoiy,  in  a  popular 
ballad,  is  that  the  clue  was  gained  by  surprise  from  the  knight  who  was 
left  to  guard  the  bower. 

Rosamond  was  buried  at  Godstow,  "  in  a  house  of  nunnes,  beside 
Oxford,"  with  these  verses  upon  her  tombe  :— 

"  Hie  jacet  in  tuniba,  Rosa  mundi,  non  Rosa  munda ; 
Non  redolet,  sed  olet,  quas  redolerc  solet." 

Stow's  Annals. 

••  This  tomb  doth  here  enclose  the  world's  most  beauteous  rose, 
Rose  passing  sweet  erewhile — now  nought  but  odour  vile." 

Speed. 

Her  body  was  buried  in  the  middle  of  the  choir  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Nunnery  at  Godstow,  and  wax-lights  were  placed  around  her  tomb, 
and  continually  kept  burning ;  there  it  remained  fourteen  years,  or 
until  the  year  IT91,  when  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  caused  it  to  be 
removed,  as  unfit  for  the  sight  of  the  chaste  sisters.  The  nuns,  how- 
ever, so  much  esteemed  their  late  benefactress  and  companion,  that  they 
reinterred  her  bones  in  their  chapter-house,  and  carefully  preserved  relics 
of  her  till  the  dissolution  of  their  society  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHI. 
Her  portrait  was  long  preserved  in  the  manor-house  of  Kidington,  with 
that  of  Lord  Clifford. 

In  the  French  Chronicle  of  London,  translated  by  Riley,  in  1863,  we 
lind  another  legend  of  Rosamond's  death.  It  is  there  told  that  the 
Queen  had  her  stripped  naked,  arid  made  her  sit  between  two  fires ; 
then  had  her  put  into  a  bath,  and  beaten  with  a  staff  by  a  wicked  old 
hag  until  the  blood  gushed  forth,  when  another  hag  placed  two  toads 
upon  her  breasts,  and  while  they  were  sucking,  the  Queen  laughed  in 
revenge ;  and  when  Rosamond  was  dead,  the  Queen  had  her  body 
buried  in  a  filthy  ditch,  toads  and  all.  The  story  is  a  loathsome  one, 
and  we  have  abbreviated  it.  When  the  King  heard  how  the  Queen 
had  treated  Rosamond,  he  made  great  lamentation  ;  he  then  ascertained 
of  one  ot  the  sorceresses  that  the  body  had  been  taken  up  by  order  of 
the  Queen,  to  be  buried  at  Godstow ;  but  the  King  mttting  it  on  the 
road,  had  the  chest  or  coffin  opened,  and  looking  on  the  body,  he 
fell  into  a  long  swoon  with  grief.  When  he  recovered,  he  vowed  ven- 
geance for  the  "most  horrid  felony"  committed  upon  the  gentle  damsel. 
He  then  renewed  his  lamentations,  and  in  the  words  of  the  legend,  fer- 
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Tcntly  prayed,  "  May  the  sweet  God,  who  abides  in  Trinity,  on  the 
Boul  of  sweet  Rosamond  have  mercy,  and  may  He  pardon  her  all  her 
misdeeds;  very  God  Almighty,  Thou  who  art  the  end  and  the  begin- 
ning, suffer  not  now  that  this  soul  shall  in  hoiTible  torment  come  to  perish, 
and  grant  unto  her  true  remission  for  all  her  sins,  for  Thy  great  mercy's 
sake."  And  when  the  King  had  thus  prayed,  he  commanded  them  to 
ride  straight  on  with  the  body  of  the  lady,  there  have  her  burial  cele- 
brated in  that  religious  house  of  nuns,  and  there  did  he  appoint  thirteen 
chaplains  to  sing  for  the  soul  of  the  said  Rosamond  as  long  as  the  world 
shall  last.     And  this  was  accordingly  done. 

In  the  old  ballad  the  death  of  Rosamond  is  attributed  to  the  Queen  j 

"  But  netliing  could  this  furious  queen 
Therewith  appeased  bcc  : 
The  cup  of  dcadlye  poyson  strong* 
As  she  knelt'  on  her  knee, 

••  She  gave  this  comelye  dame  to  drinke ; 
Who  took  it  in  her  liand, 
And  from  her  bended  knee  arose, 
And  on  her  feet  did  stand. 

"  And  casting  up  her  eyes  to  heaven, 
She  did  for  mercye  calle  ; 
And  drinking  up  the  poyson  stronge, 
Her  life  she  lost  withallc."* 

On  the  banks  of  the  Isis,  about  two  miles  from  Oxford,  are  the  re- 
mains of  Godstow  Nunnery.  It  was  founded  towards  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  I.,  by  Editha,  a  lady  of  Winchester.  There  arc  re- 
mains of  the  north,  south,  and  east  walls  ;  and  of  a  small  building,  pro- 
bably the  Chapter-house  of  the  nuns,  where,  it  is  thought,  the  remains 
of  Rosamond  may  have  been  deposited.  After  their  second  burial,  they 
were  not  again  disturbed  till  the  suppression  of  monasteries,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,  when,  as  Leland  records,  her  tomb  was  opened  by  the 
royal  commissioners ;  in  it  was  found  the  leaden  case,  within  which 
were  the  bones  wrapped  in  leather:  "when  it  was  opened,"  he  adds, 
"  a  very  sweet  smell  came  out  of  it." 


•  Rosamond  was  a  great  favourite  with  our  older  poets.  A  beautiful  ballad 
was  written  by  1  homas  Delony  ;  there  is  a  still  more  beautiful  poem,  though 
not  so  well  known,  Ciilled  The  Complaint  of  Rosamond,  by  Daniel.  And 
Drayton  has  two  or  three  of  his  England's  Heroical  Epistles  dedicated  to 
her  memory  ;  and  frequent  allusion  is  made  to  her  by  Chaucer  and  others. 
Addison  wrote  an  opera  upon  the  story,  entitled  Rosamond ;  and  in  our  time 
another  opera,  Eair  Rosamond,  the  music  by  John  Harnett,  was  produced  at 
Drury-lane  1  heatre :  we  need  hardly  add  that  the  dagger  and  poison-bgwj 
fiction  was  adopted. 
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Notwithstanding  the  "bower"  had  lost  its  fair  tenant,  Woodstock 
was  not  deserted  by  the  King,  for  he  knighted  his  son  Geoffrey,  Duke 
of  Brittany,  in  the  palace  in  1178;  and  in  1186,  herein  entertained 
William,  King  of  Scotland,  and  gave  him  his  cousin,  the  Lady  Ermen- 
gard,  daughter  of  Lord  Beaumont,  in  marriage;  the  ceremony  was 
perfomied  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the  royal  chapel,  and 
the  nuptials  celebrated  with  great  magnificence.  King  John  also  fre- 
quently resided  here,  and  built  a  chapel  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  of 
New  Woodstock,  a  part  of  which  still  remains  on  the  south  side  of  the 
^present  church. 

Woodstock  was  visited  by  King  Henry  IIL  in  1228  and  1235. 
Three  years  after,  in  1238,  he  was  again  at  the  palace,  and  narrowly 
escaped  assassination  by  a  priest  named  Ribband,  who  was  either  insane, 
or  feigned  himself  so,  and  got  into  the  palace,  and  in  the  hall  summoned 
the  King  to  resign  his  kingdom  ;  the  attendants  would  have  beaten  and 
driven  him  away,  but  Henry  forbade  them,  and  ordered  them  to  suffer 
the  man  to  enjoy  his  delusions.  In  the  night,  however,  the  same  indi- 
vidual contrived  to  enter  the  royal  bedchamber  through  a  window,  and 
made  towards  the  King's  bed  with  a  naked  dagger  in  his  hand ;  luckily 
the  King  was  in  another  part  of  the  house,  and  the  intruder  was  secured 
and  taken  to  Oxford,  where,  says  the  account,  "  he  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  wild  horses."  Henry  again  resided  here  in  1241,  and  entertained 
Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  and  most  of  the  English  nobility,  with 
great  splendour.  Edward  \.  called  two  Parliaments  at  Woodstock ; 
and  here  was  born  Edmund,  his  second  son,  by  Queen  Margaret,  called 
from  thence  Edmund  of  Woodstock.  In  1326,  Isabella,  Queen  of 
Edward  II.,  resided  here,  amidst  much  gaiety.  Edward  III.  was  strongly 
attached  to  Woodstock ;  and  his  son  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and 
his  sixth  son,  were  born  here — the  latter  event  being  celebrated  by 
solemn  jousts  and  tournaments. 

Chaucer  resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  house  adjoining  the 
principal  park-gate,  which  dwelling  is  denominated  in  deeds  "  Chaucer's 
House-" 

"  Here  he  dwelt 
For  many  a  cheerful  day;  these  ancient  walls 
Have  often  heard  him,  while  his  legends  blithe 
Of  honwly  lifa,  through  each  estate  and  age, 
He  sang  of  love,  of  knighthood  ;  or  the  wiles, 
The  fashion  and  the  follies  of  the  world, 
With  cunning  hand  portraying." 

Still.  Chaucer's  residence  at  Woodstock  is  disputed,  and  the  house 
it  considered  by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  to  have  been  the  house  of  Thomat 
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Chaucer,  to  whom  the  Manov  of  Woodstock  was  granted  by  Henry  IV^ 
ten  years  after  the  poet's  death.  This  is  the  earliest  evidence  extant 
of  any  connexion  of  the  name  of  Chaucer  with  Woodstock.  Never- 
theless, the  poet  might  some  time  have  resided  at  Woodstock,  in  the 
house  which  was  given  to  his  son. 

Richard  II.  was  frequently  at  Woodstock,  and  in  1389  kept  his 
Christmas  at  the  palace,  when  a  tournament  was  held  in  the  park,  at 
which  John  Hastings,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
was  unfortunately  slain  by  John  St.  John,  by  the  lance  slipping  and 
piercing  his  body.  Most  of  the  succeeding  Kings  of  England  visited 
Woodstock  occasionally.  Henry  VII.  added  considerably  to  the 
palace,  and  on  the  front  and  principal  gate  was  his  name,  and  an  English 
rhyme  recording  that  he  was  the  founder.  It  was  in  this  gatehouse, 
according  to  Warton,  that  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  detained  a 
prisoner  by  command  of  her  sister  Mary  ;  and  here  she  is  said  to  have 
written  with  charcoal,  on  a  window-shutter  of  her  apartment,  the  fol- 
lowing lines: 

"  Oh,  Fortune,  how  thy  restless  wavering  state 
Hath  fraught  with  cares  my  troubled  witt, 
Wittness  this  present  prysoner,  whither  Fate 

Could  bear  me  and  the  Joys  I  quitt ; 
Thou  causest  the  guiltie  to  be  loosed 
From  bands  wherein  an  innocent's  inclosed. 
Causing  the  guiltless  to  be  straite  reserved, 
And  freine  those  that  death  well  deserved. 
But  by  her  Malice  can  be  nothing  wroughte, 
So  God  send  to  my  foes  all  they  have  thoughte. 
"Anno  Dom.  1555."  "  Elizabeth,  Prisoner, 

Holinshed  tells  us  that  Elizabeth,  while  at  Woodstock,  "  hearing 
upon  a  time  out  of  her  garden  a  certain  milkmaid  singing  pleasantly, 
wished  herself  to  be  a  milkmaid  as  she  was,  saying  that  her  case  was 
better,  and  her  life  merrier."  Elizabeth's  apartment  remained  until 
taken  down  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  Its  arched  roof  was 
formed  of  Irish  oak,  curiously  carved,  and  dight  with  blue  and  gold. 
The  visits  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  King  James  I.  are  detailed  in  the 
Progresses  of  these  monarchs,  by  Nichols. 

Of  the  Palace,  in  1634,  we  find  a  curious  account  in  a  "Topogra- 
phical Excursion,"  made  in  that  year,  where  it  is  described  as  "that 
famous  Court  and  Princely  Castle  and  Pallace  [Woodstock]  which 
as  I  found  it  ancient,  strong,  large,  and  magnificent,  so  it  was  sweet, 
delightfull,  and  sumptuous,  and  scytuated  on  a  fayre  Hill."  Then,  we 
have  the  spacious  Court,  the  large,  strong,  and  fair  Gatehouse,  the 
spacious  church-like  Hall,  with  aisles  and  pillars,  and  rich  tapestry 
*  *  F  F 
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hangings  wrought  with  "the  Story  of  the  Wild  Bore;"  then  the 
stately  rich  Chapel,  with  seven  round  arches,  curious  font,  windows, 
and  admirably  wrought  roof.  The  visitor  passed  on  to  the  Guard- 
chamber,  the  Presence-chamber,  the  Privy-chamber,  that  looks  over  the 
Tennis-court  into  the  towne,  the  Withdrawing-chamber,  and  the  Bed- 
chamber, both  which  have  their  sweet  prospect  into  the  Privy-gardens. 
Next  is  the  Queen's  Bedchamber,  '  where  our  late  virtuous  and  re- 
nowned Queene  was  Kept  Prisoner  in  ;'  and  a  neat  chapel,  "  where  our 
Queene  (1634)  heard  Masse."  Then,  from  the  gateway  leads  the 
prospect  of  the  walled  parke,  and  its  handsome  lodges;  and  'the 
Labyrinth  where  the  fayre  Lady  and  great  Monarch's  concubine  was 
surpris'd  by  a  clew  of  silke.'  Her  obsequies  were  celebrated  in  a 
solemne  manner,  with  a  herse  for  her.  I  found  nothing  in  this  bower 
but  ruins,  but  many  strong  and  strange  winding  walls  and  turnings,  and 
a  dainty  clear  square  pan'd  well,  knee  deep,  wherein  this  beautifull 
creature  sometimes  did  wash  and  bathe  herselfe."  Drayton  had  already 
described  "  Rosamond's  Labyrinth,  whose  ruins,  together  with  her 
AVell,  being  paved  with  square  stones  in  the  bottom,  and  also  her 
Bower,  from  which  the  Labyrinth  did  run,  are  yet  remaining,  being 
vaults  arched  and  walled  with  stone  and  brick,  almost  inextricably 
wound  within  one  another,  by  which  if  at  any  time  her  lodging  were 
laid  about  by  the  Queen,  she  might  easily  avoid  peril  imminent,  and,  if 
need  be,  by  secret  issues,  take  the  air  abroad,  many  furlongs  about 
Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire."  It  was  here  that  the  beautiful  Alice 
met  Charles  IL  in  the  disguise  of  an  old  wbman;  and  on  the  bank 
over  the  Well  is  the  spot  where,  tradition  relates,  Fair  Rosamond 
yielded  to  the  menaces  of  Eleanor.  The  present  Bower  consists  of 
trees  overhanging  the  Well,  which  is  in  a  large  stone  basin,  within  a 
stone  wall,  supporting  the  bank  ;  the  water  flows  from  hence  through  a 
hole  of  about  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  is  conveyed  by  a  channel 
imdcr  the  pavement  into  another  basin  of  considerable  extent,  fenced 
with  an  iron  railing.  Hence  it  again  escapes  by  means  of  a  grating  into 
the  lake  of  Blenheim  Park. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  17th  century,  the  palace  was  resolutely  de- 
fended by  Captain  Samuel  Fawcet,  who  would  have  buried  himself 
beneath  its  ruins  had  it  not  been  surrendered  by  Commissioners  from 
the  King.  In  1649,  Parliamentary  Commissioners  surveyed  the  royal 
property,  when  the  principal  apartments  were  defaced  and  profaned; 
but  this  outrage  was  stayed  by  a  combination  of  strange  events,  which 
filled  that  credulous  age  with  wonder,  then  believed  to  be  caused  by 
the  Devil,  but  afterwards  discovered  to  be  tb^  cunning  of  a  humorous 
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Royalist,  who  had  procured  the  situation  of  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioners. The  details  by  the  resident  clergyman  will  be  found  in 
Dr.  Plot's  Natural  History  of  Oxfordihire.  Cromwell  allotted  the 
Palace  to  three  persons :  two  of  them,  about  1652,  pulled  down  their 
portions  for  the  sake  of  the  stone ;  the  third  suffered  his  to  remain. 
After  the  Restoration,  Woodstock  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Lord  Lovelace  for  several  years.  The  profligate  Earl  of 
Rochester  obtained  from  Charles  II.  the  offices  of  gentleman  of  the  bed- 
chamber, and  comptroller  of  Woodstock  Park ;  and  probably  here  it 
was  that  he  scribbled  upon  the  door  of  the  King's  bedchamber  the 
well-knowo  mock  epitaph : — 

*•  Here  lies  our  sovereifjn  lord  the  king, 
Whose  word  no  man  relies  on  ; 
He  never  says  a  foolish  thing, 
Nor  ever  does  a  wise  one." 

Rochester  was  educated  at  Oxford ;  he  died  at  Woodstock,  and  was 
buried  in  Spclsbury  Church,  Oxon. 

The  manor  and  park  remained  in  the  Crown  till  the  4th  of  Queen 
Anne  (1705-6)  when  her  Majesty,  with  the  concurrence  of  Par- 
liament, granted  the  honour  and  manor  of  Woodstock  and  Iiundred  of 
Wotton,  to  John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  his  heirs,  as  a  reward  for 
his  eminent  military  services,  on  condition  of  presenting  on  the  2nd  of 
August  in  every  year,  for  ever,  to  her  Majesty  and  her  successors,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  one  standard  of  colour,  with  three  llcurs-de-iis  painted 
thereon,  as  an  acquittance  for  all  manner  of  rents,  suits,  and  services 
due  to  the  Crown,  which  custom  is  still  scrupulously  performed ;  and 
the  estate  so  conveyed  was  named  Blenheim,  after  Marlborough's 
greatest  victory.  In  1714,  by  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Treasurer 
Godolphin,  the  ruins  of  the  old  palace  were  taken  down  by  Sarah, 
Duchess  of  Marlborough.  An  original  sketch  of  the  remains  at  this 
date  is  preserved  at  Blenheim. 

AVe  need  here  but  name  the  revivification  of  the  interest  of  A\''ood- 
stock  by  the  publication  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novel  in  1826.  It  is 
hastily  written,  and  has  comparatively  tew  beauties ;  and  the  author- 
ship being  no  longer  a  secret,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  his 
waning  popularity.* 


•  The  local  details  in  this  paper  are  mostlj'  from  Dunkin's  MS,  ColUctiotu 
for  Oxfordshirt, 
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The  Park,  which  incUides  the  Royal  demesne  of  Woodstock, 
is  upwards  of  eleven  miles  in  circuit ;  it  is  entered  by  the  superb  gate 
erected  by  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  in  memory  of  her 
husband,  a  year  after  his  death.  It  is  of  the  Corinthian  order, 
and  bears  a  Latin  inscription  on  the  Woodstock  side,  and  a  trans- 
lation on  the  other  side.  At  some  distance,  in  front  of  the  palace, 
is  a  fine  piece  of  water,  partly  river,  partly  lake,  which  winds 
through  a  deep  valley ;  it  is  crossed  by  a  very  stately  bridge  of 
stone — the  centre  arch  loi  feet  span.  The  effect  is  very  fine,  as  it 
unites  two  hills,  and  gives  consistency  and  uniformity  to  the  scene. 
Near  this  bridge  is  Rosamond's  Well,  already  described.  Beyond  this 
bridge,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  lawn,  is  placed  a  fluted  Corinthian 
column,  130  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue,  in  a  Roman  dres« 
and  triumphal  attitude,  of  the  conqueror  whose  glory  all  things  here 
were  designed  to  commemorate.  The  face  of  the  pedestal  next  the 
house  is  covered  with  a  long  inscription,  describing  the  public  services 
of  the  Duke.  It  is  believer!  to  have  been  written  by  Lord  Boling- 
broke.  The  other  three  sides  of  the  pedestal  are  inscribed  with  Acts 
of  Parliament,  declaratory  of  the  sense  which  the  public  entertained  of 
Marlborough's  merits,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  entail  of  his 
estates  and  honours  on  the  descendants  of  his  daughters. 

The  Park  is  a  demesne  appendage  to  Blenheim  House,  which  was 
erected  at  the  public  expense  for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  in  the 
reign  of  Qjieen  Anne,  when  Parliament  voted  500,000/.  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  Queen  added  the  grant  of  the  honour  of  Woodstock  ;  and 
6o,oco/.  more  came  from  the  resources  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess. 
Seventeen  years  after  its  commencement  the  Duke  died,  leaving  it  un- 
finished. Although  apparently  intended  as  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  Duke's  services,  the  victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians  near 
the  village  of  Blenheim,  on  the  Danube,  on  the  2nd  of  August,  1704, 
is  that  to  which  the  grants  had  more  especial  reference,  and  from  which 
the  place  takes  its  name.  Among  the  apocryphal  anecdotes  of  Blenheim 
is  the  story  of  the  trees  in  the  Park  being  planted  according  to  the 
position  of  the  troops  at  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  since  we  do  not  find 
the  statement  recognised  in  print.  The  architect  of  the  Palace  was  Sir 
John  Vanbrugh ;  and  most  persons  must  remember  the  satirical  and 

ridiculous  epitaph — 

"  Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  h« 
Laid  mai\y  a  heavy  load  on  the«." 
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Yet  nothing  can  be  more  unfair  than  its  application  to  Blenheim, 
although  it  is  quoted  generally  whenever  Vanbrugh's  name  is  men- 
tioned ;  so  unjust  is  popular  obloquy,  when  unaccompanied  by  discri- 
mination. The  palace  appears  to  be  august  rather  than  ponderous, 
and  the  structure  is  characteristic  and  expressive  of  its  destination.  Its 
massive  grandeur,  its  spacious  portals,  and  itsMofty  towers,  rccal  the  ideas 
of  defence  and  security  ;  with  these  we  naturally  associate  the  hero  for 
whom  it  was  erected,  and  thus  find  it  emblematic  of  his  talents  and 
pursuits.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  said  that  no  architect  understood  the 
picturesque  of  building  so  well  as  Vanbrugh,  and  this  opinion  has  been 
confirmed  by  other  critics  ;  and  Blenheim  is  allowed  to  ochibit  in  its 
design  consummate  skill  in  the  perspective  of  architecture.  The  prin- 
cipal or  northern  front  is  a  noble  work,  in  a  mixed  original  style,  ex- 
tending 348  feet  from  wing  to  wing,  slightly  enriched,  particularly  in 
the  centre,  where  a  flight  of  steps  conducts  to  the  portico,  with  Co- 
rinthian columns  and  pilasters,  a  pediment  inclosing  armorial  bearings, 
and  above  this  an  attic,  surmounted  by  tiers  of  balls,  foliage,  &c. 

The  magnificent  interior  of  the  palace  has  painted  ceilings  by  Thorn- 
hill,  La  Guerre,  and  Hakewill ;  sculptures,  tapestry,  and  a  splendid 
collection  of  pictures,  containing  specimens  of  the  works  of  almost 
every  eminent  master  of  every  school.  Here  are  tapestries  of  the 
Battle  of  Blenheim,  and  the  Battles  of  Wynendael,  Dunncvvert,  Lisle, 
and  Malplaquet.  In  the  Library  is  a  statue  of  Queen  Anne,  by 
Rysbraeck,  cost  5000  guineas.  Here  are  130  copies  by  Tcniers,  from 
famous  pictures  of  his  time,  comprising  transcripts  from  Bellini, 
Giorgione,  Mantegna,  Correggio,  Caracci,  Titian,  Tintorct,  Veronese, 
Palma,  Giovane,  &c.  The  Duchess's  Sitting-room  contains  a  fine  col- 
lection of  enamels  by  Leonard  Limousin,  Pierre  Raymond,  Courteys, 
Laudin,  and  others,  comprising  plaques,  ewers,  salt-cellars,  dishes, 
bowls,  and  plates.  Also  a  charming  series  of  miniatures,  such  as 
almost  a  do/.cn  portraits  of  Mary  Qiieen  of  Scots  ;  others  of  Marie  de' 
Medici,  Gabrielle  D'Estices,  Arabella  Stuart,  Gerard  Honthorst, 
Cardinal  Mazarin,  Lord  Lauderdale,  Drydcn,  &c.  The  huge  wall- 
paintings  by  Sir  James  Thonihill,  represent  the  great  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  a  blue  cuirass,  kneeling  before  a  figure  of  Britannia, 
clad  in  white,  holding  a  lance  and  a  wreath,  Hercules  and  Mars 
emblem-bearing  females,  and  the  usual  paraphernalia.  Thornhill  was 
paid  at  the  rate  of  25J.  per  square  yard  for  these  paintings! 

There  is  a  clever  Catalogue  Raisonne,  by  George  Scharf,  where, 
gays  the  Athenaum,  "  we  find  named  a  portrait,  by  Pantoja  de  la 
Crux    of    the  redoubtable  lady  the  Infanta  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia, 
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the  colour  of  whose  linen  gave  name  to  the  peculiar  tawny  tint  called 
habelle.  A  little  further  off  is  a  portrait,  by  Mark  Gerards,  of  the  in- 
famous Frances  Howard,  Countess  of  Essex  and  Somerset,  who  mar- 
ried foolish  Robert  Carr.  Her  linen,  too,  has  its  story,  being  dyed, 
as  the  picture  shows,  after  the  fashion  of  Mistress  Turner,  with  the 
famous  yellow  starch.  Here  is  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  as 
Minerva,  '  in  a  yellow  classic  breastplate  ;'  the  famous  portrait  by 
Rubens  of  his  second  wife,  Helena  Forman.  Here  are  a  host  of 
Reynolds's  portraits  of  the  great  and  the  little-great  of  his  day.  Here 
are  all  sorts  of  stately  ladies  by  Vandyke,  Kneller,  and  Lely." 

The  Gardens  or  Pleasure-grounds  contain  more  than  300  acres. 
Among  the  Curiosities  of  the  China  Gallery  are  a  teapot  presented 
by  the  Duke  of  Richelieu  to  Louis  XIV. ;  two  bottles,  which  belonged 
to  Queen  Anne;  Oliver  Cromwell's  teapot;  Roman  earthenware j 
and  a  piece  brought  from  Athens.* 


*  It  may  be  interesting  here  to  notice  the  other  celebrations  of  the  victory  of 
Blenheim,  which  demanded  a  qualification  "  better  than  house  and  land,"  but 
which  it  did  not  receive ;  the  poems  which  appeared  on  the  occasion  being 
mostly  remarkable  for  their  exceeding  badness.  There  was  one  brilliant  excep- 
tion—  The  Campaign,  by  Addison,  who  then  occupied  a  garret  up  three  pair  of 
stairs  over  a  small  shop  in  the  Haymarket.  In  this  humble  lodging  he  was 
surprised  one  morning  by  a  visit  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
had  been  sent  by  the  Lord  Treasurer  as  ambassador  to  the  needy  poet.  Addison 
readily  undertook  the  proposed  task.  The  Campaign  came  forth,  and  was  as 
much  admired  by  the  public  as  by  the  Minister.  Its  chief  merit  is  in  its  manly 
and  rational  rejection  of  fiction.  Addison,  with  excellent  sense  and  taste,  re- 
served his  praise  for  the  qualities  which  made  Marlborough  truly  great — energy, 
sagacity,  and  military  science.  But  above  all,  the  poet  extolled  the  firmness  of 
that  mind  which,  in  the  midst  of  confusion,  uproar,  and  slaughter,  examined 
and  disposed  everything  with  the  serene  wisdom  of  a  higher  intelligence.  Hero 
is  a  specimen  : — 

"  Behold,  in  awful  march  and  dread  array 

The  long  extended  squadrons  shape  their  way  I 

Death,  in  approaching,  terrible,  imparts 

An  anxious  horror  to  tlie  bravest  hearts ; 

Yet  do  their  beating  breasts  demand  the  strife, 

And  thirst  of  glory  quell  the  love  of  life. 

No  vulgar  fears  can  British  minds  control; 

Heat  of  revenge  and  noble  pride  of  soul, 

O'erlook  the  foe,  advantag'd  by  his  post, 

Lessen  his  numbers,  and  contract  his  host : 

Though  fens  and  floods  possess'd  the  middle  space, 

That  unprovok'd  they  would  have  fear'd  to  pass  : 

Nor  friends  nor  floods  can  stop  Britannia's  bands, 

When  her  proud  foe  rang'd  on  their  borders  stands. 

But  O,  my  Muse,  what  numbers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furious  troops  in  battle  join'd ! 
Methinks  I  hear  the  drum's  ambitious  sound 
The  victor's  shouts  and  dying  groans  confound; 
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Near  Witney,  in  Oxfordshire,  more  remembered  for  ite  blankets 
than  for  its  Parliament  (which  came  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and 
went  out  in  the  next),  are  some  fragments  of  Minster  l.ovei  House, 
which  has  a  strange  story  connected  with  it.  It  was  formerly  the  seat 
of  the  Viscounts  Lovel.  Francis,  the  last  lord  of  this  family,  and  Cham- 
berlain to  King  Richard  III.,  was  one  of  the  noblemen  who  raised  an 
army  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  to  support  the  intentions  of  the  impostor  Simnel,  against 
that  monarch.  The  decisive  battle,  which  gave  security  to  Henry's 
usurpation,  was  fought  near  the  village  of  Stoke,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Trent,  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  slaughter  of  the  insurgents  was 
immense.  The  Lord  Lovel,  however,  escaped  by  swimming  his  horse 
across  the  river,  and  retiring  by  unfrequented  roads  well  known  to  him 
into  Oxfordshire.*     As  the  story  proceeds, — he  took  care  to  arrive  at 


The  dreadful  burst  of  cannon  rend  tlie  skies, 

And  all  the  thunder  of  the  battle  rise. 

'Twas  then  great  Marlbro's  mighty  soul  was  prov'd, 

That  in  the  shock  of  charging  hosts  unmov'd, 

Amidst  confusion,  horror,  and  despair, 

Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  scenes  of  war ; 

In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  survey 'd, 

To  fainting  squadrons  sent  tlie  timely  aid, 

Inspir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage, 

And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 

So  when  an  angel,  by  divine  command. 

With  rising  tempests  shakes  a  guilty  land, 

Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd, 

Calm  and  serene  he  drives  the  furious  blast, 

And,  pleas 'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 

Rides  in  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  storm." 

The  concluding  simile  of  the  angel  was  so  much  admired  by  the  Lord  Trea- 
surer, that  on  seeing  it,  without  waiting  for  the  completion  of  the  poem,  he 
rewarded  the  poet  with  an  appointment  worth  200/.  a  year.  Nevertheless,  the 
poem  w.-is  much  criticised.  Lord  Macaulay  notices  one  circumstance  which 
appears  to  have  escaped  all  the  critics.  The  extraordinary  effect  which  the 
simile  produced  when  it  first  appeared,  and  which  to  the  following  generation 
seemed  inexplicable,  is  doubtless  to  be  chiefly  attributed  to  a  line  which  most 
readers  now  regard  as  a  feeble  parenthesis, 

"  Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  pass'd." 

Addison  spoke  not  of  a  storm,  but  of  the  storm,  the  great  tempest  of  November, 
1703.  The  popularity  which  the  simile  of  the  Angel  enjoyed  always  seemed  to 
Macaulay  to  be  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  advantage  which,  in  rhetoric  and 
poetry,  the  particular  has  over  the  general. 

*  See  vol.  i.  p.  338  of  the  present  work,  where  the  battle  is  recorded  and 
biiefly  described. 
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his  mansion  in  the  dead  of  night :  and  so  disguised  as  to  be  known  to 
no  one  except  a  single  domestic  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  rely.  Before 
the  return  of  day  he  retired  to  a  subterranean  recess,  of  which  the  faith- 
ful servant  retained  the  key,  and  here  he  remained  for  several  months 
in  safety  and  concealment ;  but  the  estates  being  seized  by  the  King's 
orders,  the  house  dismantled  and  the  tenants  dispersed  by  authority, 
some  in  confinement  and  others  to  great  distances,  the  unfortunate 
prisoner  was  left  to  perish  from  hunger  in  the  place  of  his  voluntary 
imprisonment.  So  late  as  in  the  last  century,  when  the  remains  of  this 
once  stately  residence  were  pulled  down,  the  vault  was  discovered,  with 
Lord  Lovel,  seated  in  a  chair  as  he  had  died.  So  completely  had  the 
external  air  been  excluded  by  rubbish,  that  his  dress,  which  was  very 
superb,  and  a  prayer-book  lying  before  him  on  the  table,  were  entire. 
On  the  admission  of  the  air,  it  was  said  the  whole  fell  into  dust,  but  this 
is  doubtful. 

The  truth  of  this  story  has  been  much  doubted.  Bacon,  in  his  Life 
of  Henry  VII.,  says:  "  Of  the  Lord  Lovel  there  went  a  report,  that  he 
fled  and  swam  over  the  Trent  on  horseback,  but  could  not  recover  the 
farther  side  by  reason  of  the  steepness  of  the  bank,  and  was  drowned  in 
the  river.  But  another  report  leaves  him  not  there,  but  that  he  lived 
long  after  it  in  a  cave  or  vault."  Andrews,  in  his  History  of  Great  Britain, 
1794-15,  records  that  "  on  the  demolition  of  a  very  old  house  (formerly 
the  patrimony  of  the  Levels),  about  a  century  ago,  there  was  found  in 
a  small  chamber  (so  secret  that  the  farmer  who  inhabited  the  house 
knew  it  not),  the  remains  of  an  immured  being,  and  such  remnants  of 
barrels  and  jars  as  appeared  to  justify  the  idea  of  that  chamber  having 
been  used  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  lord  of  the  mansion  ;  and  that, 
after  consuming  the  stores  which  he  had  provided  in  case  of  a  disastrous 
event,  he  died,  unknown  even  to  his  servants  and  tenants."  Banks,  in  his 
Peerage,  says,  "the  account  rests  on  the  witness  and  authorityof  John 
Manners,  third  Duke  of  Rutland,  who  related  it  in  the  hearing  of  William 
Cowper,  Esq.,  Clerk  of  the  Parliament,  on  May  8,  1728,  by  whom  it 
is  presei-vcd  in  a  letter,  dated  Hertingfordbury  Park,  August  9,  1737. 
In  the  Annali  of  England,  Oxford,  1857,  is  this  note:  "  Lord  Lovel  is 
believed  to  have  escaped  from  the  field,  and  to  have  lived  for  a  while  in 
concealment  at  Minster  Lovel,  Oxfordshire,  but  at  length  to  have  been 
starved  to  death  through  the  neglect  or  treachery  of  an  attendant."  In 
the  Penny  Cyclopirdia,  the  story  is  affirmed  to  be  "  without  solid  founda- 
tion." But  the  story  is  not  a  whit  more  improbable  than  the  accounti 
of  priestb'  hiding-places. 
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"  The  Lady  of  Caversham." 

At  Caversham,  on  the  north  bank  of  tlie  Thames,  was  formerly  a 
cell  of  regular  canons  of  St  Austin,  belonging  to  Nootele  or  Nutley 
Abbey,  in  Buckinghamshire.  At  this  cell  at  Caversham  there  was 
only  one  monk ;  but  there  was  a  chapel  attached,  and  it  was  in  great 
repute  on  account  of  a  statue  of  the  Virgin,  to  whom  the  chapel  was 
dedicated,  which  was  reported  to  have  wrought  many  miracles.  It 
also  contained,  at  the  Suppression,  a  great  number  of  relics  of  consider- 
able celebrity.  Dr.  London,  in  his  letters  respecting  his  visit  to  this 
cell,  describes  the  chapel  as  a  place  "  whcreunto  wasse  great  pilgri- 
mage "  on  account  of  the  imag  ,• :  and  he  mentions  in  another  letter,  as 
a  proof  of  the  numbers  who  resorted  to  the  "  Lady  of  Caversham,"  as 
she  was  called,  that  "  even  at  my  being  ther  com  in  nott  so  few  as  a 
dosyn  with  imagies  of  waxe."  "The  image,"  he  says,  in  a  letter 
to  Cromwell,  "  ys  plated  over  with  sylver,  and  I  have  put  yt  in  a  cheste 
fast  lockyd  and  naylyd  uppe,  and  by  the  next  bardge  that  comythe  from 
Reding  to  London  yt  shall  be  brought  to  your  lordeschippe.  I  have 
also  pulled  down  the  place  sche  stode  in,  with  all  other  ceremonyes,  as 
lightes,  schrowdes,  crowchys,  and  imagies  of  wex,  hanging  abowt  the 
chapell,  and  have  dcfacyd  the  same  thorowly  in  exchuying  of  farthyr 
resort  thedyr.  Thys  chapell  dydde  belong  to  Notley  Abbey,  and  there 
always  was  a  chanon  of  that  monastery  wich  wasse  callyd  the  warden 
of  Caversham,  and  he  songe  in  thys  chapell,  and  hadde  the  offerings  for 
his  living.  He  was  accustomyd  to  show  many  prety  relykes,  among 
the  wiche  wer  (as  he  made  rcportt)  the  holy  dagger  that  kyllcd  King 
Henry,  [H.  VL,  who  was  then  commonly  believed  to  have  been  mur- 
dered, and  popularly  regarded  as  a  sort  of  saint],  and  the  holy  knyfe 
that  kylled  sainte  Edward  [the  martyr].  All  thecs,  with  many  other, 
with  the  cotes  of  thys  image,  hyr  capp  and  here  [hair],  my  servant  shall 
bring  unto  your  lordschip's  pleasure.  I  shall  see  yt  made  suer  to  the 
kings  graces  use.  And,  if  yt  be  nott  so  orderyd,  the  chapell  standith 
80  wildly  that  the  ledde  will  be  stolen  by  nyght,  as  I  wasse  scrvyd  at 
the  Fryars,"  at  Reading.  But  the  principal  relic,  though  not  mentioned 
in  the  above  account,  was  the  "  spear-head  that  pearced  our  Saviour  his 
side,"  which  was  brought  to  Caversham  by  the  one-winged  angel  that 
was  itself  afterwards  deposited  at  Reading  Abbey.  Dr.  London  says,  that 
of  the  relics  belonging  to  Caversham  he  "  myssed  no  thing  butt  only  a 
piece  of  the  holy  halter  Judas  was  hangyd  withall ;"  from  which  we 
may  gather,  what  we  might  expect  without  it  from  the  estimation  in 
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which  they  were  held,  that  it  was  not  an  uncommon  practice  to  secrete 
the  relics  when  the  Commissioners  were  expected.  I  will  end  these 
extracts  with  his  hint  to  Cromwell  about  the  disposal  of  the  place: 
•'  There  ys  a  proper  lodginge,  wher  the  chanon  lay,  with  a  fayer  garden 
and  an  orchard,  mete  to  be  bestowed  upon  som  frynde  of  your  lord- 
chipe  in  these  parties."  Caversham  House  was  built  by  Lord  Cadogan, 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  In  the  former  mansion  Charles  I.  was  tor  a 
time  a  prisoner  ;  and  here  he  had  interviews  with  his  children,  which 
Clarendon  ha«  recorded. 

Dorchester  Priory. 

Dorchester,  at  the  junction  of  the  Thames,  or  Isis  and  Thames,  by 
the  termination  "  Chester,"  is  considered  to  have  been  a  Roman  station. 
Many  Roman  remains,  and  some  British,  have  been  found  here — a 
Roman  stone  altar  and  numerous  coins,  the  foundations  of  an  ancient 
town  wall,  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  and  a  military  earthwork.  But 
the  interest  of  Dorchester  commences  with  the  Saxons,  in  whose  times 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  largest  bishopric  in  England,  comprehending  the 
two  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Wessex.  Somewhat  more  than  twelve 
hundred  years  ago,  Birinus,  a  Benedictine  monk,  came  from  Rome  as  a 
missionary,  and  started,  his  biographers  say,  with  a  miracle.  For  find- 
ing, after  he  had  embarked,  that  he  had  left  certain  of  his  sacred  utensils 
behind,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be  useless,  as  the  wind  was  fair,  to 
ask  the  seamen  to  put  back,  he  boldly  stepped  forth  from  the  vessel  and 
hastened  along  the  sea,  which  bore  him  as  though  it  had  been  solid 
ground.  He  landed  in  safety  (a.d.  634)  in  the  kingdom  of  the  West 
Saxons.  At  Dorchester  he  found  Cyncgii,  the  King,  whom,  after  in- 
structing, he  baptized.  Upon  Birinus,  the  King  conferred  the  city  of 
Dorchester  as  his  see.  Birinus  built  a  church,  probably  of  wood.  He 
resided  here  fourteen  years,  and  by  his  good  works  gained  the  re. 
putation  of  a  saint  and  the  title  of  an  apostle.  He  died  in  650,  and  was 
buried  in  his  own  church ;  but  in  677  one  of  his  successors  removed 
his  body  to  the  new  church  of  Winchester ;  though,  according  to 
Robert  of  Gloucester,  "  the  canons  of  Dorchester  say  Nay,  and  say  that 
it  was  another  body  than  St.  Birinus  that  was  so  translated."  How- 
ever, Birinus  was  canonized,  and  was  held  in  such  reputation  that  the 
people  raised  a  shrine  to  him,  at  which  the  preservation  and  cure  of 
their  cattle  from  disease,  and  many  miracles,  were  effected  before  it. 

Dorchester  declined  with  the  Saxon  dynasty,  and  was  several  times 
overrun  and  plundered  by  the  Danes.     In  622  Winchester  was  scpa« 
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rated  from  the  diocese,  and  formed  into  a  distinct  bishopric ;  aftenvards 
the  sees  of  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Bath  and  Wells,  Lichfield,  Worcester, 
and  Hereford  were  taken  from  it,  yet  it  is  said  to  have  been  even  then 
the  largest  in  the  kingdom  ;  while  the  town  maintained  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  cities  of  England,  Henry  of  Huntingdon  placing  it 
fourteenth  in  his  list  of  twenty-eight  British  cities.  Dorchester  received 
the  first  bishop  appointed  by  William  the  Conqueror,  Remigius,  a 
Norman.  At  this  time  the  town  was  decaying  ;  and  in  the  next  reign 
(1092)  the  see  was  removed  to  Lincoln.  Camden  says  there  were  once 
three  parish  churches  in  Dorchester.  The  town  was  originally  walled ; 
and  according  to  Camden,  a  Castle  once  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
present  church,  but  there  was  no  trace  of  it  in  his  time.  A  fragment  of 
the  ancient  Abbey  has  been  converted  into  a  cottage. 


Oseney  Abbey. 

Of  this  magnificent  Abbey,  built  in  the  Isle  of  Oseney,  near  Oxford, 
by  Robert  D'Oilli,  at  the"  instigation  of  his  wife,  Editha,  and  originally 
a  Priory,  there  exist  some  remains  in  the  outhouses  of  a  saw-mill. 
Swaine,  in  his  Memoirs  of  Oseney,  1769,  considers  it  "not  a  little  sur- 
prising that  during  the  time  this  chuich  (/>.,  of  Oseney)  remained  in 
its  state  of  splendour  and  magnificence,  so  few  drafts  and  prospects 
should  be  taken  of  it.  We  have  been  told,  indeed,  by  some  authors, 
that  several  foreigners  came  over  into  England  foi  this  purpose.  But 
what  is  now  become  of  these  valuable  performances  ?"  There  is  a 
curious  view  of  Oseney  Abbey  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Christ  Church 
Chapel,  [Oxford  Cathedral.]  The  seat  of  the  Bishopric  of  Oxford  was 
first  fixed  at  Oseney,  whence  it  was  shortly  afterwards  removed  to  the 
far  inferior  structure  in  which  it  is  now  fixed.  A  Council  was  held  at 
Oseney,  in  1222,  under  Archbishop  Langton.  In  1326,  the  brutal 
Queen  Isabel  having  invested  Oxford,  the  Mortimers  occupied  Oseney 
Abbey.  The  Oseney  Bells  were  of  great  celebrity.  Antony  Wood 
tells  us :  "  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  was  situated  the  campanile  or 
tower,  which  stood  firm  and  whole  till  1644.  It  contained  a  large  and 
melodious  ring  of  bells,  thought  to  be  the  best  in  England.  At  the 
first  foundation  there  were  but  three  bells,  besides  the  Saint  and  Litany 
Veils;  but  by  Abbot  Leech,  [elected  19  Henry  III.,  1235,]  *^^^y  '^^^^ 
increased  to  seven  ;  all  which,  for  the  most  part  before  the  Suppression, 
were  broken  and  recast.  The  tower  of  Oxford  Cathedral  contains  te** 
bells,  which  formerly  belonged  to  Oseney  Abbey. 
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Broughton  Castle. — Lord  Saye  and  Sele. 

Broughton  Castle,  famous  alike  for  its  size,  its  architectural 
beauty,  and  its  historical  importance,  is  delightfully  situated  amid 
finely  diversified  landscape  scenery,  two  and  a  half  miles  south-west 
of  Banbury.  Its  situation  is  low,  and  it  is  surrounded  by  a  broad 
moat  filled  with  water.  The  only  approach  to  the  mansion  is  over 
the  stone  bridge  across  the  moat.  The  fine  bridge-tower,  with  its 
beautifully  symmetrical  archway  and  mullioned  window,  its  battle- 
mented  parapet,  and  its  massive  weather-stained  walls  clothed  v.ith 
ivy  and  the  foliage  of  other  creepers,  forms  an  object  on  which  the 
eye  of  the  visitor  will  delight  to  rest. 

A  reference  to  Buck's  view  of  the  castle  drawn  in  1729,  gives  the 
impression  that  considerable  alteration  has  been  made  upon  the 
outworks  ;  for  by  this  drawing  it  appears  that  the  castle  and  con- 
tiguous grounds  were  encompassed  with  embattled  walls  and 
towers.  These  have  been  for  the  most  part  removed,  and  nothing 
now  obstructs  the  view  of  the  picturesque  pile,  or  mars  its  harmo- 
nious effect. 

The  greater  part  of  the  present  mansion  at  Broughton  belongs 
to  the  Elizabethan  era,  but  some  portions  of  an  earlier  building 
remain  tolerably  perfect.  The  earliest  building  on  this  site  of 
which  we  have  any  definite  record  was  erected  by  John  de 
Broughton,  about  the  year  1301.  The  eastern  extremity  contains 
the  most  ancient  portion  of  the  building  ;  two  central  projections 
mark  the  extent  of  the  hall,  which  is  of  the  Elizabethan  era,  and 
in  the  western  termination  are  the  elegant  dining-rooms  and 
drawing-rooms.  This  front  was  formerly  enriched  with  carved 
stonework,  which  was  placed  over  the  central  window,  and  over 
the  two  projections  from  the  hall.  Amongst  these  decorations, 
wliich  accorded  with  the  style  of  this  part  of  the  building,  the 
family  arms  were  introduced,  and  here  they  remained  until  a  recent 
gale  dislodged  them. 

i'he  south  front  exhibits  at  its  eastern  extremity,  some  portions 
of  the  former  edifice  ;  the  ancient  tower  with  its  loopholes,  and 
some  of  the  Gothic  windows  retain  nearly  their  original  character. 
Opposite  to  this  front  some  remains  of  domestic  offices  furnish 
additional  information  as  to  the  former  extent  of  the  building  in 
that  direction.    The  south  view  is  peculiarly  picturesque ;  for  here 
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the  exuberant  ivy  in  broad  and  impervious  masses  embraces  the 
ancient  walls,  incorporating  with  them  so  as  seemingly  to  defy 
separation  ;  and  while  it  lends  its  sombre  hue  to  promote  the  har- 
monious effect  of  the  scene,  its  forms  here  and  there  disclose  many 
a  connected  lineament  of  the  building,  rendering  the  whole  avail- 
able as  a  good  subject  for  the  pencil. 

The  principal  entrance  to  the  interior  is  in  the  north  front, 
through  the  side  of  the  eastern  central  oriolum.  On  entering  the 
hall,  which  is  55  feet  long  by  26  feet  9  inches  wide,  it  is  hardly 
possible  not  to  be  struck  with  its  fine  effect,  which  is  greatly 
enhanced  by  the  numerous  pendants  enriching  the  ceiling.  Turning 
eastward  from  the  hall  the  oldest  part  of  the  building  is  approached  ; 
here  may  be  traced  in  its  ancient  passages,  staircase,  and  chambers, 
ample  materials  for  speculations  as  to  what  were  their  original  pur- 
poses ;  but  more  improving  results  may  arise  from  the  study  of 
several  interesting  examples  of  Gothic  architecture. 

Returning  through  the  hall  to  the  western  part  of  the  castle,  the 
present  library  is  passed  on  the  way  to  the  dining-room,  which  is 
entered  beneath  an  elaborate  decorated  screen  covering  the  entrance 
like  a  porch,  and  surmounted  by  graceful  pinnacles.  The  dimen- 
sions of  this  room  (43  feet  by  23  feet  8  inches)  with  its  handsome 
decorations,  cause  regret  that  the  pictures  and  the  sumptuous 
furniture  which  once  adorned  it,  and  which  have  not  yet  been 
restored,  at  least  in  their  former  magnificence,  should  ever  have 
been  removed.  Above  the  dining-room  is  the  drawing-room  of  the 
same  dimensions,  and  contiguous  to  the  latter  is  a  gallery  extending 
along  the  north  front,  90  feet  in  length  and  1 2  feet  wide.  The  oriel 
windows  of  this  gallery  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  stained 
glass  of  heraldic  character,  in  good  preservation,  and  of  great 
interest,  as  tending  to  elucidate  the  history  of  the  noble  proprietors 
of  the  castle,  and  their  connexions.  A  number  of  state  apartments, 
which  lead  into  the  gallery,  have  also  richly  ornamented  ceilings, 
chimney-pieces,  &c.,  and  some  few  more  specimens  of  painted  glass 
are  still  remaining. 

The  church  of  Broughton  is  situated  near  the  bridge  and  tower 
leading  to  the  castle.  Its  exterior  is  pleasing  in  form  and  effect. 
It  consists  of  a  chancel,  nave,  and  south  aisle.  Interior  length 
91  feet,  width  44  feet.  Looking  from  the  west  end  of  the  chancel, 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  two  members  of  the  Wickham  family 
(sometime  proprietors  of  Broughton)  are  seen  on  the  left.  The 
tigures  are  richly  carved,  and  the  Aides  and  back  of  the  recess  ia 
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which  the  tomb  is  situated  are  highly  decorated  with  gothic  tracery. 
There  are  also  numerous  arms  and  effigies  of  the  Saye  and  Sele 
family. 

The  early  history  of  Broughton  Castle  is  now  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  After  the  first  mention  of  Brohtune  in  Doomsday  Sur- 
vey, the  name  does  not  again  occur  till  the  reign  of  King  Edward  I., 
when  a  charter  of  free  warren  was  granted  to  the  family  of  de 
Broughton.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  II.  the  manor  was  held 
by  John  Manduit  in  capite,  by  the  sergeantry  of  mewing  one  of 
the  king's  goshawks,  and  carrying  that  hawk  to  the  king's  court. 
Sir  Wm.  Molins  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  (1425)  possessed  of 
the  manor,  which  subsequently  went  by  marriage  into  the  Hunger- 
ford  family,  Robert  Hungerford  having  married  Alienore,  the 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  said  Sir  Wm.  Molins,  and  thus  obtain- 
ing Broughton  Manor  as  his  wife's  inheritence.  The  manor  passed 
into  the  possession  of  William  of  Wykeham;  probably  through  the 
marriage  of  one  of  his  family  with  an  heiress  of  the  Hungerfords. 

William  Fenys  (Fiennes)  Lord  Saye  and  Sele,  heir  to  Sir  James 
Fenys,  Knt.,  who  was  beheaded  by  the  rebels  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VI.,  married  (1451)  the  daughter  and  heiress  of 
William  Wykeham,  by  which  .alliance  the  family  of  Saye  and  Sele 
became  possessed  of  Broughton.  Since  that  date  the  manor  has 
remained  an  appanage  of  the  same  family. 

The  barony  of  Saye  and  Sele  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  having 
been  granted  to  Sir  James  Fenys,  Knt.,  by  King  Henry  I,  in  1125. 
In  1446  Sir  James  Fenys  had  the  constablewick  of  Dover.  It  was 
he  who,  as  already  mentioned,  was  beheaded  by  the  rebels  under 
the  command  of  Jack  Cade.  Banbury  Castle  was  granted  by 
Oucen  Elizabeth  to  Mr.  William  Fenys.  Sir  William  Fenys, 
Baron  Saye  and  Sele,  was  created  Viscount  in  1625,  the  title 
to  descend  to  his  heirs  male  ;  and  in  1632  he  was  appointed  high 
steward  of  the  borough  of  Banbury.  He  was  made  master  of  the  Court 
of  Wards  by  Charles  I.,  and  appointed  one  of  his  majesty's  privy 
council ;  but  as  his  services  rendered  to  the  country  were  not,  as  he 
conceived,  sufficiently  well  rewarded,  he  took  the  side  of  the  dis- 
contented party,  and  was  active  in  fomenting  the  great  rebellion. 

Nathaniel  Fiennes,  second  son  of  William,  Viscount  Saya 
and  Sele,  was  born  at  Broughton  Castle  in  1608,  was  chosen 
to  represent  Banbury  in  1640  in  the  "  Long  Parliament,"  and 
showed,  by  his  bold,  yet  wary  counsel,  and  his  great  powers 
of  language,   that    he   was    well  fitted  to  be  a  leader  in  that 
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assembly.  Noble  says  of  him  that  he  had  so  great  a  dislike  to 
monarchy  and  episcopacy  that,  from  the  moment  of  his  entering 
Parliament,  he  was  classed  among  the  number  known  as  the  "  root- 
and-branch  men." 

The  first  Parliament  of  1640  having  been  precipitately  dissolved 
— the  retired  country  houses  of  the  English  malcontents  were  con- 
sidered to  be  the  safest  places  for  the  grave  and  dangerous  con- 
sultations which  were  carried  on  at  this  time  between  the  leaders 
of  that  party  and  the  Commissioners  from  Scotland ;  and  two 
places  were  selected,  which  were  eligible,  both  on  account  of  their 
privacy,  and  their  favourable  position,  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  northern  road.  These  places  were  Broughton  Castle  and 
Fawsley. 

Fawsley  is  in  Northamptonshire,  thirteen  miles  north-east  from 
Banbury,  and  was  at  this  period  the  seat  of  Sir  Richard  Knightley, 
whose  eldest  son,  Richard  Knightley,  had  married  Elizabeth, 
the  eldest  and  favourite  daughter  of  Hampden.  In  these  two  se- 
cluded houses  did  Hampden,  Pym,  St.  John,  Lord  Saye,  and  Lord 
Brook,  and  later  in  the  year  1640,  the  Earls  of  Bedford,  Warwick, 
and  Essex,  Lord  Holland,  Nathaniel  Fiennes,  and  the  younger 
Vane,  hold  their  sittings,  which  were  sometimes  attended  by  other 
persons  of  great  rank  and  property,  who  were  as  deeply  involved 
in  the  general  plan  of  resistance.  Anthony  k  Wood  thus  describes 
their  secret  meetings  : — "  For  so  it  was,"  he  says,  "  that  several 
years  before  the  civil  war  began,  he.  Lord  Saye,  being  looked  upon 
as  the  godfather  of  that  party,  had  meetings  of  them  in  his  house  at 
Broughton,  where  was  a  room  and  passage  thereunto,  which  his 
servants  were  prohibited  to  come  near  :  and  when  they  were  of  a 
complete  number,  there  would  be  great  noises  and  talkings  heard 
among  them,  to  the  admiration  of  those  that  lived  in  the  house,  yet 
could  they  never  discern  their  lord's  companions."  Adherents  of 
this  party  held  their  meetings  in  London  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane, 
whither  the  reports  from  the  council-tables  in  the  country  were 
addressed ;  and  whence  after  these  had  been  considered,  advices 
were  communicated  to  the  friends  of  the  country  party  in  the  city. 

At  Broughton  Castle,  says  Lord  Nugent  in  his  "  Memorials  of 
Hampden,"  "  there  is  a  room  so  contrived,  by  being  surrounded  by 
thick  stone  walls  and  cascmated,  that  no  sound  from  within  can  be 
heard.  This  room  appears  to  have  been  built  about  the  time  of 
King  John,  and  is  reported  on  very  doubtful  grounds  of  tradition, 
to  have  been  the  room  used  for  the  sittings  of  the  Puritans.    It 
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seems  an  odd  fancy,  although  a  very  prevailing  one,  to  suppose 
that  wise  men,  employed  in  capital  matters  of  state,  must  needs 
choose  the  most  mysterious  and  suspicious  retirements  for  consul- 
tation, instead  of  the  safer  and  less  remarkable  expedient  of  a 
walk  in  the  open  fields."  The  story  of  the  use  made  by  the  Puritans 
of  the  stone  room  in  Broughton  Castle,  probably  rests  on  the  same 
sort  of  authority  which  lays  the  venue  of  the  Revolution  of  1688 
in  the  subterraneous  vaults  of  Lord  Lovelace's  house  at  Lady  Place 
in  Berkshire. 

The  dispute  between  the  King  and  the  Parliament  arrived  at  a 
crisis  in  the  beginning  of  1642.  The  House  of  Commons  proceeded 
to  nominate  persons  whom  they  desired  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
militia  of  the  kingdom  ;  Lord  Saye  being  named  for  Oxfordshire, 
Lord  Brook  for  Warwickshire,  and  Lord  Spencer  for  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  king  having  refused  to  limit  or  suspend  his  powers 
over  the  militia,  and  the  Parliament  having  published  their  cele- 
brated "  Ordinance,"  appointed  lieutenants  of  the  different  counties 
to  array  and  arm  the  militia,  war  was  thus  practically  declared. 

In  the  preparations,  which  were  now  actively  carried  on,  the 
family  of  Saye  took  an  active  part.  Lord  Saye,  and  each  of  his 
three  sons,  Nathaniel,  John,  and  Francis,  raised  troops  of  cavalry 
at  their  own  charge.  The  "  Blue-coats"  of  the  Sayes,  played 
a  conspicuous  part  at  the  battle  of  Edge-hill.  This  first  battle 
between  the  royalists  and  the  parliamentary  troops  was  im- 
mediately succeeded  by  the  siege  of  Broughton  Castle  by  King 
Charles.  This  stronghold  was  then  garrisoned  by  only  one  troop 
of  horse,  yet  it  held  out  for  a  whole  day  against  the  royal  army. 
It  was  then  occupied  and  wantonly  and  cruelly  plundered.  As 
compensation  for  the  vengeance  thus  wreaked  upon  his  estates,  the 
House  of  Commons  subsequently  ordered  Lord  Saye  an  allowance 
of  2000/,  per  annum  out  of  the  Court  of  Wards.  ^x\.  September, 
1648,  this  nobleman  was  appointed  one  of  the  (  .lissioners  at 
the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight ;  when  the  king's  uiguments,  upon 
several  matters,  had  their  weight  with  his  lordship,  and  on  his 
return  to  London  he  headed  that  party  in  the  House,  who  voted  that 
the  king's  answers  were  grounds  sufficient  to  proceed  on  for  a  peace. 
Nathaniel  Fiennes,  his  second  son,  supported  the  motion  of  Hollis 
to  the  same  effect  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Indeed,  from  this 
time  forth  the  political  views  of  the  family  seem  to  have  undergone 
a  change.  Nathaniel  Fiennes  was  never  employed  in  any  military 
matter  after  the  surrender  of  Bristol  by  him  in  1643.     He  was  one 
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of  the  members  forcibly  seized  and  ejected  from  the  House  by 
Colonel  Pride,  in  December  1648.  Subsequently,  however,  he  be- 
came a  man  of  much  account  with  Oliver  Cromwell ;  was  one  of 
the  lords  commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  and  a  member  ot 
Cromwell's  privy  council  ;  held  the  office  of  lord  privy-seal,  and 
was  a  member  and  the  speaker  of  the  "  Other  House  " — the  newly 
established  substitute  for  the  former  House  of  Lords.  In  Cromwell'* 
last  Parliament  (1656),  Fiennes  was  elected  for  the  University  of 
Oxford. 

After  the  execution  of  Charles  (1649),  William,  Lord  Saye,  sided 
with  the  Independents ;  but  when  he  was  invited  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well to  partake  of  office  or  honour  under  him,  he  turned  Uom 
his  leader  with  abhorrence,  and  retired  to  Lundy  Island,  where  it 
is  said  he  remained  during  the  Cromwellian  government,  rather  as 
an  independent  despot  than  as  a  subject. 

After  the  restoration.  Lord  Saye,  having  sued  out  a  pardon  from 
Charles  II.,  partly  on  account  of  the  friendly  vote  he  had  given  on 
the  treaty  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  was  restored  to  favour,  appointed 
lord  privy-seal,  and  lord  chamberlain  of  the  household.  Soon 
afterwards  (1662)  he  died  at  Broughton,  aged  eighty  years. 

His  eldest  son,  James  Fiennes,  succeeded  as  second  Viscount 
Saye  and  Sele.  On  the  death  of  Nathaniel,  fourth  Viscount,  with- 
out issue,  the  estates  devolved  upon  Laurence  Fiennes,  son  of  John 
Fiennes,  third  son  of  William,  first  Viscount,  and  who  succeeded 
as  fifth  Viscount.  He  also  died  without  issue,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  cousin,  Richard  Fiennes,  as  sixth  Viscount,  at  whose  demise 
in  i78r,  the  viscountcy  expired;  but  the  ancient  barony,  which 
had  been  in  abeyance  since  1674,  was  now  claimed  by  Thomas 
Twislcton,  Esq.,  of  Broughton  Castle,  as  heir-general  ot  James, 
second  Viscount.  This  claim  being  allowed,  the  said  Thomas  was 
summoned  (i  781)  to  Parliament  as  Baron  Saye  and  Sele.  At  pre- 
sent the  barony  is  held  by  Frederick  Twisleton-Wykcham-Fiennes, 
thirteenth  baron,  born  1799. 
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Thornbury  Castle. 

The  town  of  Thornbury  lies  in  a  picturesque  portion  of  tlie  county 

ol    Gloucesfcr,   on   the  banks  of   a  rivulet  two  miles  westward  of 

"  the  glittering,  red,  and  rapid  Severn,  embedded  in  its  emerald  vale, 

and  shining  up  in  splendid  contrast  to  the  shady  hills  of  the  Dean 

Forest."     In  this  beautiful  country  stands  the  Castle  of  Thornbury,  an 

edifice  of  great  beauty,  yet  with  a  history  saddening  to  read  in  contrast 

with  the  charming  scenery  by  which  it  is  environed,  and  reminding  us 

that— 

' '  God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town." 

Mr.  Sharon  Turner,  in  the  first  edition  of  his  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  supposes  Thornbury  to  have  been  a  British  city,  and  to  have 
constituted  the  residence  of  Cyndellan,  a  petty  King ;  probably,  the 
same  with  Condidan,  who  fell  in  577,  at  the  battle  of  Dyrham.  This 
place,  situated  close  to  an  ancient  passage  of  the  Severn,  was  fortified 
at  a  very  early  period. 

Thornbury  was  a  town  of  some  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons. 
A  market  was  certainly  established  here  before  the  Conquest ;  and  the 
manor  formed  part  of  the  royal  domain  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Survey. 
In  that  record,  tiie  name  is  written  Turneberie,  from  lorn,  or  Tutne, 
a  court ;  and,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  is  a  hamlet  named 
Kington. 

The  manor  belonged,  before  the  entry  of  the  Normans,  to  Brictric,  a 
Saxon  thane,  who  had,  early  in  life,  refused  the  hand  of  Maud,  after- 
wards Queen  of  William  the  Conqueror.  A  peculiar  opportunity  of 
revenge  was  afibrded  to  the  slighted  lady ;  as  her  husband,  on  ascend- 
ing the  throne  of  England,  bestowed  upon  her  the  estates  ot  the  man 
who  had  declined  her  love  ;  and  she  had  the  barbarous  gratification  of 
effecting  his  utter  ruin.  Returning  to  the  Crown,  on  the  decease  of 
Queen  Maud,  the  manor  of  Thornbury  was  given  by  King  William 
Rufus  to  Robert  Fitz-Haymon ;  with  whose  daughter  it  passed,  in 
marriage,  to  the  family  of  the  Earls  of  Gloucester.  By  descent  from  the 
Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester,  through  Margaret,  daughter  and  heir  of 
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another  Margaret,  wife  of  Hugh  de  Audley,  sister  and  co-heir  of  the 
last  Gilbert  de  Clare,  the  manor  devolved  to  Ralph  Lord  Stafford, 
whose  descendant,  Humphrey  Stafford,  was  created  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, and  succeeded  to  the  High  Constableship  of  England. 

The  misfortunes  which  befel  the  dukes  of  this  lineage,  in  connexion 
with  Thornbury  Castle,  form  a  melancholy  chapter  in  the  history  of 
human  greatness.  The  fates  of  its  founder  <ind  his  father,  in  the  im- 
perishable language  of  Shakspeare,  dictated  these  natural  and  impressive 
reflections  on  the  perfidy  of  the  world: 

"  You  that  hear  me, 
This  from  a  dying  man  receive  as  certain : 
When  you  are  hberal  of  your  loves  and  counsels, 
Be  sure  ye  be  not  loose ;  for  those  you  make  friends^ 
And  give  your  hearts  to,  when  they  once  perceive 
The  least  rub  in  your  fortunes,  fall  away 
Like  water  from  ye,  never  found  again, 
But  where  they  mean  to  sink  ye." 

A  castle  at  Thornbury  is  noticed  in  the  earliest  records  of  this  place ; 
and  the  present  unfinished  building  occupies  the  site  of  that  structure. 
It  was  commenced  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  the  second  year  of 
Henry  VHL;  at  which  time  he  was  high  in  office,  and  was  not  only 
the  most  affluent,  but  the  most  popular  nobleman  of  his  day.  The 
reason  for  his  not  completing  this  castle  is  by  no  means  evident,  unless 
we  can  suppose  there  not  to  have  been  sufficient  time  for  such  an 
undertaking  between  the  second  of  Hemy  VUL,  (151 1,)  and  the 
attainder  of  the  duke,  (1521.)  It  is  known  that  he  occasionally  re- 
sided in  such  parts  as  were  habitable ;  and  it  has  been  laid,  that  Henry 
passed  ten  days  here,  in  the  year  1539.  Stow,  after  noticing  the  build- 
ing, remarks  that  the  duke  "  made  a  faire  parke  hard  by  the  castle,  and 
tooke  much  ground  into  it,  very  fruitful  of  corne,  now  faire  land  for 
roursing." 

The  Castle  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  architecture,  which,  adopting 
a  military  appearance,  displayed,  likewise,  the  magnificence  and  con- 
venience of  a  private  dwelling — palatial  castle.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  add,  that  this  mode  of  design — the  castellated  mansion — succeeded 
to  the  regularly  fortified  dwellings  of  the  Middle  Ages  ;  no  example  of 
which  occurs  at  a  later  period  than  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 

The  plan  of  Thornbury  Castle,  as  far  as  completed,  may  be  thus  de- 
scribed. A  large  arched  gate  opens  into  a  spacious  quadrangle,  fur- 
nished with  cloisters  for  stables,  and,  as  some  examiners  have  thought, 
with  accommodations  for  troops  in  garrison.  This  court  is  commanded 
by  a  large  and  strong  tower ;  on  one  side  of  which  is  a  wall,  and  another 
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gate  opening  into  a  smaller  court,  communicating  with  the  State  apart- 
ments, which  are  in  a  line  contiguous  to  the  tower,  and  are  distinguish- 
able by  enriched  projecting  windows.  The  chimney-shafts  are  of  brick, 
x'loiight  into  spiral  columns  ;  the  bases  of  which  are  charged  with  the 
cognizances  of  the  family,  and  the  Stafford  knot. 

On  the  principal  gatehouse  is  the  following  inscription  : — "  This 
Gate  was  begun  in  the  yere  of  our  Lorde  Gode,  Mcccccxi., 

THEJJYERE   OF  THE   ReYNE   OF  KyNGE  HeNRI  THE  viii.      By  ME, 

Edvv.  duc  of  Bukkingha,  Erlle  of  Harforde,  Stafforde, 
AVDE  NoRTiiAMTO."  To  this  inscription  is  appended  the  ivord,  or 
motto,  of  the  duke—"  Dorsuevaumt,"  (henceforward.) 

From  a  Survey  of  the  Castle,  made  in  1582,  we  quote  a  few  details, 
which  are  interesting,  fiom  their  affording  a  portion  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  mansion  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  At  the 
entry  into  the  Castle  is  a  Porter's  Lodge,  containing  three  rooms,  with 
a  thmgeoii  underneath  for  a  place  of  imprisonment,  (for  misbehaving 
servants,  &c.)  The  Great  Hall  was  entered  by  a  Porch :  it  had  also 
a  passage  from  the  Great  Kitchen :  in  the  middle  of  the  Hall  was  a 
hearth,  to  hold  a  brazier.  At  the  upper  end  of  it  was  a  room  with  a 
chimney,  called  the  Old  Hall.  The  Great  Kitchen  had  two  large 
chimneys,  and  one  smaller:  within  it  was  a  privy  Kitchen,  and  over  it 
a  lodging-room  for  the  cook.  The  Chapel  is  entered  fi-om  the  lower 
end  of  the  Great  Hall :  the  upper  part  of  the  Chapel  is  a  fair  room, 
for  people  to  stind  in  at  service-time ;  and  over  the  same  are  two 
looms,  with  each  of  them  a  chimney,  where  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
used  to  sit,  and  hear  8er\ice  in  the  Chapel ;  its  body  having  twenty- 
two  settles  of  wainscot  about  the  same,  for  priests,  clerks,  and  quiristers. 
The  Garden  was  surrounded  with  a  cloister,  over  which  was  a  Gallery, 
out  of  which  a  passage  led  to  the  Parish  Church  of  Thornbnry,  having, 
at  the  end,  a  room  with  a  chimney  and  window,  looking  into  the  church, 
where  the  Duke  used  sometimes  to  hear  service  in  the  same  church. 
There  were  thirteen  Lodging-rooms  near  the  last  mentioned  gallery, 
six  hclow,  three  of  which  had  chimneys,  and  seven  .ibove,  four  of  which 
had  chimneys.    These  were  called  the  Earl  of  Bedford's  Lodgings. 

The  Tower  and  annexed  buildings,  were  the  immediate  places  of  rcsi  ■ 
dence  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess.  Connected  with  the  bedchamber  of  the 
Duke,  there  were,  for  greater  security,  the  Jewel-Room  and  the  Muni- 
ment-room. From  the  upper  end  of  the  Great  Hall  is  a  steyer,  ascend- 
ing up  towards  the  Great  Chamber.  Leading  from  the  steyer's  head  to 
the  Great  Chamber  is  a  fair  room,  paved  with  brick,  and  a  chimney  in 
the  same,  at  tl"*  "Qd  whereof  doth  meet  a  fair  gallery,  leading  from  the 
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Great  Chamber  to  the  Eail  of  Bedford's  lodgings.  The  lower  part  ot 
the  principal  building  of  the  Castle  is  called  the  New  Building.  At  the 
west  end  thereof  is  a  fair  tower.  In  this  lone  building  (the  new  building, 
or  that  adjoining  to  the  tower),  is  contained  one  great  chamber  with  a 
chimney  therein ;  and  within  that  is  another  room,  with  a  chimney, 
called  the  Duchess'  Lodging.  Between  the  two  last  rooms  was  a 
closet  (designed  for  her  Oratory).  Connected  with  these  two  laft 
rooms  was  another,  which  formed  the  foundation  or  lowermost  part  ot 
the  Tower,  with  a  chimney.  From  the  lodging  of  the  Duchess,  a 
Gallery,  paved  with  brick,  led  to  a  staircase,  which  ascended  to  th( 
Duke's  lodging  above,  and  was  used  as  a  privy  way.  All  these  roomt 
were  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Duchess  and  her  suite. 

We  are  struck  with  the  completeness  of  this  mansion,  but  especially 
with  the  number  of  chimneys  in  its  construction ;  for,  although  chim- 
neys were  introduced  as  early  as  the  year  1 2co,  and  did  not  become 
general  till  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  or  the  sixteenth  century,  they  were 
common  before  that  period  in  "  the  religious  houses,  and  manor-places 
of  the  lords,  and  peradventure,  some  great  personages." 

A  chamber  with  a  chimney  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  in  the  reign 
of  Richard  III.;  and  somewhat  later,  it  was  customary  to  provide 
rooms  for  ladies,  with  chimneys,  as  in  thp  lodging-rooms  of  Thorn- 
bury  Castle. 

We  have  said  that  the  period  of  its  erection  was  that  of  transition 
from  the  fortress  to  the  dwelling-house  ;  and  the  removal  of  the  dun- 
geon to  the  Porter's  Lodge,  and  the  omission  of  the  Keep,  were  altera- 
tions which  followed  naturally  from  fol'ue  superseding  ivar.  There 
seems  to  have  been  but  a  reredos  in  the  Great  Hall,  which  was  opposite 
to  the  Gatehouse,  as  usual,  the  centre  of  communication.  The  ground- 
floors  were  purely  offices,  and  all  above  were  the  family  apartments. 
The  Hall-kitchen  was  for  the  whole  household ;  the  privy-kitchen, 
where  was  the  chief  cook,  for  the  lord.  The  Garden  was  for  exercise 
after  mass. 

It  appears  that  at  the  Suney  made  in  1582,  the  whole  of  the  south 
side,  consisting  of  several  chambers  of  fine  dimensions,  was  then  habi- 
table. In  the  leign  of  Elizabeth  the  principal  timbers  were  taken  away, 
and  time  subsequently  continued  the  work  of  ruin.  Within  the  circuit- 
watls  twelve  acres  were  enclosed :  around  the  walls  were  attached  small 
rooms,  intended  as  barracks  for  soldiers.  This  circumstance,  it  is  said, 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  King,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  suspicions  of 
the  Duke's  traitorous  intentions. 

The  present  possessor  of  Thombury  Castle  is  Mr.  Henry  Howard, 
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also  of  Grcystoke  Castle,*  Cumberland,  who  having  determined  to  re- 
store such  parts  of  the  structure  as  may  be  capable  of  restoration, 
has  been  for  years  steadily  proceeding  in  his  work,  bringing  into  notice 
some  of  the  many  architectural  beauties  of  the  ancient  building; 
amongst  the  rest  the  noble  banqueting  rooms,  looking  out  upon  the 
private  gardens.  The  Castle  stands  immediately  adjacent  to  the  beau- 
tiful parish  church,  as  a  gigantic  sentinel  guarding  the  holy  pile,  in 
which  for  centuries  the  forefathers  of  the  present  generation  have 
worshipped,  and  in  the  adjoining  burial-ground  of  which  their  ashes 
peacefully  repose. 

The  office  of  Constable  of  England,  was  held  in  succession  for 
nearly  five  centuries  from  the  Conquest,  by  a  long  line  of  illustrious  in- 
dividuals, to  which  descent  in  blood  also  it  was  restricted  on  being  an 
office  in  fee.  He  was  "  Comes  Stabuli,"  Great  Master  of  the  Horse, 
which  being  then  the  principal  military  force,  was  an  office  of  the  highest 
dignity  in  early  times ;  the  holder  during  war  being  next  in  rank  to  the 
King.  He  was  the  King's  lieutenant,  and  commanded  in  his  absence. 
He  inspected  and  certified  the  military  contingents  furnished  by  the 
barons,  knights,  &c.,  such  being  the  only  national  force  in  those  days. 
He  was  in  close  attendance  on  the  King  in  time  of  peace,  also ;  he  and 
the  King's  "justicier,"  alone  witnessing  the  King's  writ,  and  he  had  the 
power  of  arresting  the  sheriffs  of  counties  for  the  neglect  of  their 
duties,  &c.  Ralph  de  Mortimer,  a  principal  commander  in  the  ai-my 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  a  King's  man,  was  first  appointed  Constable. 
Henry  I.  then  constituted  Walter  de  Gloucester  Constable  in  fee,  to 


•  This  Castle  was,  a  few  years  since,  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire,  of  wliich 
the  following  are  authentic  details  : — The  flames  extended  with  great  rapidity. 
The  oak-panelled  dining-room,  with  its  elabprate  oak  ceiling  and  antique  furni- 
ture, afforded  ready  fuel  to  the  flames.  On  the  left  of  tlie  entrance  was  the  hall, 
decorated  with  suits  of  armour  of  the  knights  of  old,  and  other  implements  of 
warfare  and  the  chase ;  and  upon  the  walls  were  hung  large  paintings  of  great 
value,  all  of  which  were  completely  tlestroyed.  The  staircase  was  next  in 
flames,  and  all  the  family  portraits  on  the  staircase  walls  and  in  the  picture- 
gallery  were  burnt.  The  portraits  of  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  from  the  first,  who 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth-field,  some  of  them  of  colossal  size,  were  all 
consumed.  From  the  library  and  drawing-room  many  valuable  art  treasures 
were  rescued.  Among  the  family  portraits  burnt  were  paintings  by  Sir  Antonio 
More,  Vandyke,  Mytens,  &c.  By  the  unremitting  attentions  of  the  fire  brigade 
and  the  villagers,  the  ancient  tower  and  the  muniment-rooms  were  saved,  and 
also  a  wing  in  which  the  kitchens  and  ser\'anfs'  hall  were  situated.  The  Castle 
and  buildings  were  insured  for  9000/. ;  the  wines  and  spirits  (of  which  a  large 
quantity  was  destroyed)  and  the  furniture  for  2000/. ;  and  the  pictures  for  500?., 
an  amount  which  is  a  mere  trifle  compared  with  their  value.  'Ihere  is  now  littla 
doubt  that  the  origin  of  the  fire  was  the  ignition  of  a  beam  in  a  fiue  near  tb« 
entrance  of  the  Castle. 
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him  and  his  heirs,  who«e  son  Milo  succeeded,  was  confirmed  by  the 
Empress  Maud,  and  created  Earl  of  Hereford.  His  five  sons  suc- 
ceeded him  in  turn  as  Earls  of  Hereford  and  Constables  of  England, 
but  all  died  without  issue.  His  eldest  daughter,  and  eventual  co-heir, 
Margery,  having  married  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  steward  and  "  sewer" 
to  Henry  I.,  and  a  kinsman  also,  he  became  Earl  of  Hereford,  and 
Constable  of  England,  as  in  fee,  in  right  of  his  wife.  (It  is  stated,  how- 
ever, that  the  earldom  is  properly  to  be  considered  as  re-created  in  the 
person  of  his  grandson  Henry.)  The  office  continued  in  this  illustrious 
Hne  to  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  eleventh  Constable  by 
descent,  who,  on  his  marriage  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Edward  I.,  surrendered  to  the  King  all  his  honours  and  estates.  They 
being  regranted  to  him  in  ar  full  a  manner  as  he  had  held  them,  he  en- 
tailed them  upon  his  lawful  issue,  in  default  of  which  to  revert  to  the 
Crown.  His  descendant,  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  fourteenth  Constable, 
left  two  daughters  and  co-heirs,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Alianore,  married 
Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Edward  HI.  He 
became  Constable  in  right  of  his  wife,  after  the  dignity  had  continued 
for  nearly  two  hundred  years  in  the  family  of  Bohun.  His  eldest 
daughter  and  heir,  Anne  Plantagenet,  married  Edmond,  fifth  Earl  of 
Stafford,  created  Duke  of  Buckingham.  His  grandson,  Henry,  second 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  claimed  and  was  allowed  the  High  Constable- 
ship,  as  heir  of  blood  of  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  temp.  Richard  III.  His 
son  Edward,  third  and  last  Duke,  succeeded  him  ;  but  being  attainted 
for  high  treason,  and  beheaded,  17  May,  1521,  the  High  Constableship, 
with  all  his  other  honours,  was  forfeited  to  and  merged  in  the  Crown, 
where  it  remains  to  be  regranted  at  its  pleasure. — (Communicated  by 
Frecheville  L.  B.  Dykes,  to  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  S.,  vii.,  p.  157.)  The 
power  of  the  High  Constable  tended  to  restrain  the  actions  of  the  King; 
80  that  the  jealous  tyrant,  Henry,  declared  that  the  office  was  too  great 
for  a  subject,  and  that  in  future  he  would  hold  it  himself.  The  baton 
of  the  Duke  has,  however,  been  carefully  preserved  by  his  descendants. 


Chavenage  Manor  House. 

Near  Tetbury  is  Chavenage,  the  old  manor-house  of  the  family  of 
Stephens  of  Eastington  and  Lypiat,  owners  of  many  other  manors  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester.  It  stands  upon  its  original  elevation,  with  its 
furniture  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  the  hall  of  which  con- 
tains a  considerable  collection  of  armour  and  weapons  which  saw  the 
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fields  of  battle  that  raged  on  the  Coteswold   Hills,  in  the  lime  . 
Charles  I. 

It  appears  that  Nathaniel  Stephens,  then  in  Parliament  for  Glouces- 
tershire, was  keeping  the  festival  of  Christmas,  1648,  at  Chavenage. 
He  had  shown  much  irresolution  in  deciding  upon  sacrificing  the  life  of 
the  monarch,  was  wavering  on  the  question,  when  Ireton,  who  had  been 
despatched  "  to  whet  his  almost  blunted  purpose,"  arrived  at  the  manor- 
house — and  sat  up,  it  is  said,  all  night  in  obtaining  his  reluctant  acqui- 
escence to  the  sentence  of  the  King  from  the  Lord  of  Chavenage.  It 
appears  that  in  May,  1649,  the  latter  was  seized  with  a  fatal  sickness, 
and  died  the  and  of  that  month,  expressing  his  regret  for  having  parti- 
cipated in  the  execution  of  the  Sovereign. 

So  far  circumstances  have  the  semblaitce  of  fact,  but  on  these  a 
legendary  tale  has  been  founded,  which  the  superstitious  and  the  believers 
in  supernatural  appearances,  are  now  only  beginning  to  disbelieve. 
When  all  the  relatives  had  assembled,  and  their  several  well-known 
equipages  were  crowding  the  courtyard  to  proceed  with  the  obsequies, 
the  household  were  surprised  to  observe  that  another  coach,  orna- 
mented with  even  more  than  the  gorgeous  embellishments  of  that 
splendid  period,  and  drawn  by  black  horses,  was  approaching  the  porch 
in  great  solemnity.  When  it  arrived,  the  door  of  the  vehicle  opened  in 
some  unseen  manner  ;  and  clad  in  his  shroud,  the  shade  of  the  lord  of 
the  manor  glided  into  the  carriage,  and  the  door  instantly  closing  upon 
him,  the  coach  rapidly  withdrew  from  the  house  ;  not,  however,  with 
such  speed  but  there  was  time  to  perceive  that  the  driver  was  a  be- 
headed man,  that  he  was  arrayed  in  the  royal  vestments,  with  the  Garter 
moreover  on  his  leg,  and  the  star  of  that  illustrious  order  on  his  breast. 
No  sooner  had  the  coach  arrived  at  the  gateway  of  the  manor  court, 
than  the  whole  appearance  vanished  in  flames  of  fire.  The  story  fur- 
ther maintains  that,  to  this  day,  every  Lord  of  Chavenage  dying  in  the 
manor-house  takes  his  departure  in  this  awful  manner. 

At  Chavenage  manor-house  is  a  portrait  (said  to  be  an  original 
picture),  of  Jack  of  Newbury,  whose  patronymic  was  Winchcombe  :  he 
was  the  greatest  clothier  of  England  of  the  period  when  he  lived.  Some 
years  after  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  he  had  got  a 
perfect  insight  into  the  business,  his  master  died,  leaving  the  entire 
concern,  with  some  property,  to  his  widow,  whom  Jack  eventually 
married,  and  he  became  prosperous  and  extremely  wealthy.  Joined  to 
his  great  opulence,  there  was  an  equal  stock  of  public  spirit  and  patrio- 
tism, which  he  displayed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
by  equipping,  at  his  sole  expense,  one  hundred  of  his  followers ;  and. 
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.narching  with  them,  he  joined  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  bravely  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  1513.  He  kept  100 
looms  in  his  house,  each  managed  by  a  man  and  a  boy.  He  feasted 
King  Henry  VHI.  and  his  first  Queen  Katherine,  at  his  own  house  in 
Newbury,  now  divided  into  sixteen  clothiers'  houses.  He  built  the 
church  of  Newbury,  from  the  pulpit  westward  to  the  tower. — Notei 
9nd  Queries,  Nos.  198  and  205,  Second  Series. 


Berkeley  Castle. 

On  the  south-east  side  of  the  town  of  Berkeley,  in  Gloucestershire, 
stands  this  perfect  specimen  of  Norman  castrametation,  noted  in  history 
as  the  scene  of  the  murder  of  one  of  our  Kings,  under  circumstances  of 
great  atrocity.  It  is  in  complete  repair,  and  not  ruinous  in  any  part. 
It  is  not  ascertained  at  what  date  this  building  was  commenced,  but 
about  the  year  11 50,  it  was  granted  by  Henry  II.  to  Robert  Fitz- 
hardinge,  Governor  of  Bristol,  (who  was  descended  from  the  Kings  of 
Denmark,)  with  power  to  strengthen  and  enlarge  it.  Maurice,  the  son 
of  Robert,  was  the  first  of  the  Fitzhardinges  that  dwelt  at  Berkeley, 
of  which  place  he  assumed  the  name,  and  fortified  the  Castle,  which 
is  placed  on  an  eminence  close  to  the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view  of  the  Severn  and  the  neighbouring  country.  The  fortress  is  an 
irregular  pile,  consisting  of  a  keep,  and  various  embattled  buildings, 
which  surround  a  court,  about  140  yards  in  circumference.  The  chief 
ornament  of  this  court  is  the  exterior  of  the  baronial  hall,  which 
is  a  noble  room  in  excellent  preservation  ;  adjoining  it  is  the  chapel. 
The  apartments  are  very  numerous,  but  except  where  modern  windows 
have  been  substituted,  they  arc  mostly  of  a  gloomy  character.  In  one 
of  them  are  the  ebony  bedstead  and  chairs,  used  by  Sir  Francis  Drake  in 
his  voyage  round  the  world.  The  entrance  to  the  outer  court  is  under  a 
machicolated  gatehouse,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  the  buildings 
that  are  said  to  have  formerly  surrounded  the  outer  court.  The 
keep  is  nearly  circular,  having  one  square  tower  and  three  semicircular 
ones.  That  on  the  north,  which  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Castle,  was 
rebuilt  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  and  is  called  Thorpe's  Tower,  a 
family  of  that  name  holding  their  manor  by  the  tenure  of  Cattle  Guard, 
it  being  their  duty  to  guard  this  tower  when  required.  In  another  of 
the  towers  of  the  keep  is  a  dungeon  chamber,  twenty-eight  feet  deep, 
without  light  or  an  aperture  of  any  kind,  except  at  the  top  ;  in  shape  it 
resembles  the  letter  D,  and  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  trap-door  in 
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the  floor  of  the  room  over  it ;  but  from  being  in  the  keep,  which  is  high 
above  the  natural  ground,  this  gloomy  abode  is  quite  free  from  damp. 
The  Roman  method  of  filling  the  inner  part  or  medium  of  the  walls  with 
fluid  mortar,  occurs  in  the  keep  of  this  Castle.  The  great  staircase 
leading  to  the  keep  is  composed  of  large  stones;  and  on  the  right  of  it, 
approached  by  a  kind  of  gallery,  is  the  room  in  w  rtich,  from  its  great 
strength,  and  its  isolated  situation,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
Edward  II.  was  murdered,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1327.  It  is  a 
small  and  gloomy  apartment,  and  till  within  the  last  century  was  only 
lighted  by  fleches.  It  is  stated  by  Holinshed  that  the  shrieks  of  the 
King  were  heard  in  the  town  of  Berkeley ;  but  from  the  situation  of 
the  Castle,  and  the  great  thickness  of  its  walls,  that  is  impossible. 
After  his  decease  his  heart  was  inclosed  in  a  silver  vessel,  and  the 
Berkeley  family  formed  part  of  the  procession  which  attended  the  body 
to  Gloucester,  where  it  was  interred  in  the  Cathedral. 

The  then  Lord  Berkeley  was  acquitted  of  any  active  participation  in 
the  measures  which  caused  the  death  of  the  King  ;  but  shortly  after- 
wards he  entertained  Queen  Isabella  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  at 
the  Castle.  This  Lord  Berkeley  kept  twelve  knights  to  wait  upon  his 
person,  each  of  whom  was  attended  by  two  servants  and  a  page.  He 
had  twenty-four  esquires,  each  having  an  under-servant  and  a  horse. 
His  entire  family  consisted  of  about  300  persons,  besides  husbandmen, 
who  fed  at  his  board. 

In  this  Castle  royal  visitors  have  been  several  times  entertained. 
After  its  having  been  a  place  of  rendezvous  for  the  rebellious  Barons, 
in  the  reign  of  John,  that  King  visited  it  in  the  last  year  of  his  reign. 
Henry  HI.  was  there  twice.  The  other  royal  visitors  have  been 
Margaret,  queen  of  Henry  VI. ;  Henry  VII.;  Queen  Elizabeth,  whose 
name  one  of  the  rooms  still  bears ;  George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales ; 
and  William  IV.,  when  Duke  of  Clarence.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V, 
a  lawsuit  was  commenced  between  Lord  Berkeley  and  his  cousin,  the 
heiress  of  the  family,  which  was  continued  192  years;  during  which 
contest  the  plaintiff's  party  several  times  laid  siege  to  the  Castle.  In 
the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  the  Castle  was  garrisoned  on  the  side  ot 
the  King,  and  kept  all  the  sunounding  country  in  awe ;  but  it  was 
aftcr^vards  besieged  by  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  surren- 
dered after  a  defence  of  nine  days.  In  the  west  door  of  the  church  are 
several  bullet -holes,  which  are  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the 
besieging  army.  On  the  north  of  the  Castle  is  a  very  perfect  portion 
of  the  ancient  fosse,  which  is  now  quite  dry,  and  some  very  fine  elms 
and  other  trees  are  growing  in  it.    A  terrace  goes  nearly  round  the 
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Castle,  and  to  the  west  of  it  is  a  large  bowling-green,  bounded  by  a  line 
ot  very  old  yew-trees,  which  have  grown  together  into  a  continuous 
mass,  and  are  cut  into  grotesque  shapes. 

In  a  Topographical  Excursion,  in  1624,  Berkeley  Castle  is  described 
as  strong,  old,  spacious,  and  habitable,  with  a  fair  park  adjoining. 
Before  the  tourists  entered  the  inner  court,  they  passed  through  three 
large,  strong  gates,  with  portcullises.  "  Here,"  say  they,  "  was  the 
dismall  place  where  that  unfortunate  Prince,  whom  we  left  interred  at 
the  last  visited  Cathedral,  was  most  barbarouslie  and  cruelly  depriv'd 
of  his  life."  The  King,  during  his  captivity  here,  composed  a  doloroui 
poem,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract: 

"  Moste  blessed  Jesu, 
Roote  of  all  vertue, 
Graunte  I  may  the  sue, 
In  all  humylyte. 
Sen  thou  for  our  good, 
Lyste  to  shade  thy  blood, 
An  stretche  the  upon  the  rood, 
For  our  iniquyte. 
I  the  beseche, 
Most  holsome  leche. 
That  thou  wylt  seche. 
For  me  suche  grace. 
That  when  my  body  vyle. 
My  soule  shall  exyle, 
Thou  brynge  in  short  whyle. 
It  in  reste  and  peace." 

When  Horace  Walpole,  in  1774,  visited  Gloucester  Cathedral,  on 
seeing  the  monument  of  Edward  II.  a  new  historic  doubt  started. 
"His  Majesty  has  alongishbcard;  and  such  were  certainly  worn  at  that 
time.  Who  is  the  first  historian  that  tells  the  story  of  his  being  shaven 
with  cold  water  from  a  ditch,  and  weeping  to  supply  warm,  as  he  was 
carried  to  Berkeley  Castle ?  Is  not  this  apocryphal?"  [The  incident 
is  narrated  by  Rapin.] 

Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  thus  tells  the  story  in  his  odd, 
circumstantial  manner:  "When  Edward  II.  was  taken  by  order  of 
his  Queen,  and  carried  to  Berkeley  Castle,  to  the  end  that  he  should 
not  be  known,  they  shaved  his  head  and  beard,  and  that  in  a  most 
beastly  manner  ;  for  they  took  him  from  his  horse,  and  s;t  him  upon  a 
hillock,  and  then  taking  puddle-water  out  of  a  ditch  thereby,  they  went 
to  wash  him,  his  barber  telling  him  that  cold  water  must  serve  for  this 
time;  whereat  the  miserable  King  looking  sternly  upon  him,  said, 
that  whether  they  would  or  no,  he  would  have  warm  water  to  wash 
him,  and  therewithal,  to  make  good  his  word,  he  presently  siied  forth 
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a  shower  of  tears.  Never  was  King  turned  out  of  a  kingdom  in  sucti 
a  manner." 

In  the  neighbourhood,  Walpole  found  in  a  wretched  cottage  a  child 
in  an  ancient  oaken  cradle,  exactly  in  the  form  of  that  lately  published 
from  the  cradle  of  Edward  II.  Walpole  purchased  it  for  five  shillings ; 
but  doubted  whether  he  should  have  fortitude  enough  to  transport  it  to 
Strawberry  Hill.  He  was  much  disappointed  with  Berkeley  Castle, 
though  very  entire :  he  notes :  "  The  room  shown  for  the  murder  of 
Edward  II.,  and  the  shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king,  I  verily  believe  to  be 
genuine.  It  is  a  dismal  chamber,  almost  at  the  top  of  the  house,  quite 
detached,  and  to  be  approached  only  by  a  kind  of  footbridge,  and  from 
that  descends  a  large  flight  of  steps,  that  terminates  on  strong  gates ;  ex- 
actly a  situation  for  a  corps  de  garde.  In  that  room  they  show  you  a 
cast  of  a  face,  in  plaster,  and  tell  you  it  was  taken  from  Edward's.  I 
was  not  quite  so  easy  of  faith  about  that;  for  it  is  evidently  the  face  of 
Charles  I." 

Gray,  in  his  Pindaric  Ode— 7"/6f  Bard, — has  this  memorable  passage  : 

"Weave  the  warp,  and  weave  the  woof, 
The  winding-sheet  of  Edward's  race ; 
Give  ample  room  and  verge  enough, 

The  characters  of  hell  to  trace. 
Mark  the  year,  and  mark  the  night, 
When  Severn  shall  re-echo  with  affright 
The  shrieks  of  death  through  Berkeley's  roof  that  ring, 
Shrieks  of  an  agonizing  king." 


Gloucester,  its  Monastery  and  Castle. 

Gloucester  is  considered  to  have  had  the  Britons  for  its  founders,  by 
whom  it  was  called  Caer  Glociv,  which,  according  to  Camden,  is  de- 
rived frcm  the  British  Caer  Gloig'ti  its,  or  "the  City  of  the  pure  waters," 
from  its  situation  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn  ;  but  according 
to  others,  it  is  named  from  G/ociv,  the  name  of  the  chief  or  original 
fi)M(ida-.  Shortly  after  a.d.  44,  it  became  subjected  to  the  Romans, 
and  numerous  Roman  antiquities,  burial-urns,  coins,  &c.,  have  been 
discovered  here.  After  the  Romans  left  the  island,  the  city  was  sur- 
rendered to  the  \W'St  Saxons,  when  the  Britons  were  defeated,  and 
three  of  their  princes  slain :  by  the  Saxons  it  was  called  Gleau-Cester, 
whence  its  present  name  is  derived.  About  the  year  680  Wulpher,  son 
of  King  Penda,  founded  the  monastery  of  St.  Peter,  and  so  far  improved 
the  city,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  according  to 
Bedc,  it  was  considered  "  one  of  the  noblest  of  the  kingdom."     The 
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city  repeatedly  suffered  from  fire  and  the  ravages  of  the  Danes;  and  in 
10S7  it  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  during  the  contest  between 
William  Rufus  and  the  adherents  of  his  brother  Robert.  Its  Castle 
was  built  by  Earl  "William,  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  who  fre- 
quently kept  his  Christmas  here,  as  did  William  II.  in  1099;  ^"^  '" 
1123  Henry  I.  held  his  Court  here.  In  11 72  Jorworth,  with  a  large 
body  of  Welshmen,  destroyed  all  the  country  with  fire  and  sword  to 
the  gates  of  Gloucester.  In  11 75  a  Great  Council  was  held  here  by 
Henry  II.  for  quelling  the  insurrections  of  the  Welsh.  In  1216,  at 
Gloucester,  Henry  III.  was  crowned,  being  ten  years  old;  and  here  he 
kept  his  Christmas.  In  1263  Gloucester  was  the  scene  of  many  battles 
between  Henry  III.  and  the  Barons,  whom  he  had  offended  by  appointing 
a  foreigner  to  the  office  of  Constable  of  Gloucester  Castle.  In  1279  Q^ 
Wan-anto  statutes  were  enacted  here  by  Parliament.  I  n  1 3 1 9  Edward  1 1 . 
came  to  Gloucester,  and  entertained  the  Abbot ;  and  in  1327  this  sovereign 
was,  "  with  consent  and  by  practise  of  his  cruell  Queene,"  most  cruelly 
and  foully  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle ;  and  buried  in  Gloucester 
Cathedral,  where  is  a  monument  to  his  memory,  "  his  body  in  alabaster 
in  his  kingly  roabs,  the  ffoundation  marble,  and  the  workemanship  over- 
head curiously  cut  in  ffreestone."  In  1378,  Richard  II.  held  a  Parlia- 
ment at  Gloucester;  and  Henry  V.  in  1420,  being  the  last  Parliament 
summoned  here  by  any  monarch.  In  1430,  at  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester, 
Henry  VI.  made  oblations  previous  to  setting  out  for  France.  In 
1483,  immediately  after  his  coronation,  Richard  III.  came  to  Gloucester ; 
and  in  1485  Henry  VII.;  and  in  1535  Henry  VIII.  in  progress.  In 
1641-2  Gloucester  sided  with  the  Parliament,  and  bid  defiance  to  the 
King  with  an  army  of  30,000  men,  in  consequence  of  which  the  ancient 
walls  of  the  city,  two  miles  in  circuit,  were  destroyed  shortly  after  the 
Restoration.    The  site  of  the  Castle  is  occupied  by  the  County  Gaol. 

In  an  Account  of  an  Excursion  in  1634,  the  Severn  is  described  as 
gliding  close  to  the  town,  "by  that  little  Hand  [Alney]*  where  the 
first  Danish  King  got  the  best."  The  New  Inn  is  "  a  fayre  House,  and 
much  frequented  by  Gallants,  the  Hostesse  there  being  as  handsome 
and  gallant  as  any  other."  "  This  Citty  we  found  govern 'd  by  a  Mayor, 
w'h  his  Sword  and  Cap  of  Maintenance,  4  Maces,  12  Aldermen,  and  a 
worthy  and  learned  Recorder,  and  4  Stewards.  It  is  wall'd  about, 
except  onely  that  part  of  the  Towne  that  is  securely  and  defensively 


•  In  ior6,  on  the  Isle  of  Athelney,  the  proposed  single  combat  between 
Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  terminated  by  an  offer  from  Canute  to  divide 
tlie  kingdom. 
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guarded  by  the  River;  in  the  wall  there  is  6  Gates,  for  the  Ingress  and 
Egresse  of  Strangers  and  Inhabitants.  In  the  midst  of  the  City  is  a 
fayre  Crosse,  whereto  from  the  4  Cardinall  Windes,  the  4  great  and 
principall  Streets  thereof  doe  come.  In  her  is  12  Churches,  whereot 
the  Catiiedrali  is  one,"  of  great  antiquity  and  beautiful  architecture ; 
with  a  fine  Gothic  pinnacled  tower ;  an  east  window,  said  to  be  the 
largest  in  the  kingdom  ;  great  elevation  and  traceried  walls  of  the 
choir.  Among  its  curious  monuments  is  one  of  a  Saxon  king,  bearing 
the  old  church  upon  his  breast;  the  last  Abbot,  Parker,  in  alabaster; 
and  a  Bishop  [Dux  Templi]  who  excommunicated  King  John.  Here 
lieth  that  "  vnfortunate  Prince  Robert,  D.  of  Normandy,  eldest  soniv 
of  Wm  ye  Conquer"",  whose  eyes  were  pluckt  out  in  Cardiff  Castle, 
after  he  had  endur'd  a  long  and  tedious  imprisonm'  there :  his  Portrai- 
ture lyeth  loose  vpon  the  Marble  Monum',  and  is  of  Irish  wood  painted, 
w'l  neither  rotts  nor  worme-eats.  Here  lyeth  crosse-legg'd,  wi>  his 
Sword,  and  Buckler,  and  soe  as  any  man  may  wth  ease  lift  vp  this  his 
wooden  Statue."  Our  olden  topographers  describe  as  a  thing  most  ad- 
mirable that  strange  and  unparalleled  whispering  place  of  24  yards 
circular  passage  above  the  high  altar,  a  miraculous  work  and  artificial 
device ;  "  and  as  it  is  strange,  soe  we  heard  carry'd  confessions  there  made." 
The  sumptuous  tomb  of  King  Edward  II.  we  have  already  described. 

During  the  Marian  persecution,  John  Hooper,  second  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  the  venerated  martyr  of  the  Reformation,  upon  his 
second  committal  to  the  Fleet  Prison  in  1553,  refusing  to  recant  his 
opinions,  was  condemnetl  to  be  burnt.  It  was  expected  that  he  would 
have  accompanied  Rogers,  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  to  the  stake ;  but 
Hooper  was  led  back  to  his  cell,  to  be  carried  down  to  Gloucester,  to 
suffer  among  his  own  people.  Next  morning,  he  was  roused  at  four 
o'clock,  and  being  committed  to  the  care  of  six  of  Queen  Mary's  Guard, 
they  took  him,  before  it  was  light,  to  the  Angel  Inn,  St.  Clement's,  then 
statiding  in  the  fields ;  thence  he  was  taken  to  Gloucester,  and  there 
burnt  with  dreadful  torments  on  the  9th  of  February,  1555.  A  memo- 
tial  statue  of  Bishop  Hooper  has  been  set  up  by  public  subscription  at 
Gloucester  near  the  spot  whereon  he  suffered. 

Gloucester  has  long  been  famous  for  its  lampreys,  taken  in  the 
Severn  ;  and  by  ancient  custom  the  city  of  Gloucester,  in  token  of  their 
loyalty,  present  a  lamprey  pie  annually,  at  Christmas,  to  the  sovereign ; 
this  is  sometimes  a  costly  gift,  as  lampreys  at  that  season  can  scarcely 
be  procured  at  a  guinea  apiece.  A  well-stewed  Gloucester  lamprey  is 
a  luxury,  such  as  almost  excused  the  royal  excess  which  carried  off 
Henry  I.  at  Rouen. 
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Winchcomb,  tourteen  miles  north-east  of  Gloucester,  is  a  place  iA 
great  antiquity,  it  being  anciently  the  site  of  a  mitred  Abbey  sufficiently 
large  for  the  accommodation  of  300  Benedictine  monks.  It  was 
founded  in  798,  by  Kenulf  King  of  Mercia,  who,  with  his  son  and 
successor,  Kenelm  (murdered  by  his  Queen  Qiiendrida),  was  buried 
there.  The  church  was  partly  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  by 
the  Abbot,  AVilliam  Winchcomb.  Near  it  is  the  Castle  of  Sudeley — 
formerly  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  England,  to  be  hereafter  described 
— whither,  in  1592,  Queen  Elizabeth  made  her  celebrated  Progress. 
In  the  Castle,  44  years  previously,  September  5,  1548,  died  in  childbed^ 
Katherine  Parr,  widow  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  wife  of  Lord  Seymour  of 
Sudeley,  brother  to  the  Protector  Somerset.  The  Queen  was  buried  in 
the  chapel  of  Sudeley  Castle.  Of  the  opening  of  her  tomb  there  is 
an  interesting,  account  in  a  MS.  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London,  en- 
titled, yl  Boke  of  Bury  alii  oftrenu  and  noble  P' sons.  Here  is  recorded: 
"in  the  Summer  of  the  year  1782,  the  Earth  in  which  Qu.  K.  Par  lay 
inter 'd  was  removed,  and  at  the  depth  of  about  two  feet,  (or  very  little 
more)  her  leaden  Coffin  or  Chest  was  found  quite  whole,  and  on  the 
Lid  of  it  when  well  cleaned  there  appeared  a  very  bad  though  legible 
inscription,  of  which  the  under-written  is  a  close  copy ; 

"  K.  P. 

VlTH  AND  LAST  WIFE  OF  KiKG   HeN.   VIIITH, 
1548." 

"  Mr.  John  Lucas,  (who  occupied  the  land  of  Lord  Rivers, 
whereon  the  ruins  of  the  chapel  stand,)  had  the  curiosity  to  rip  up 
the  top  of  the  Coffin,  expecting  to  discover  within  it  only  the  bones  of 
the  dead,  but  to  his  great  surprise  found  the  whole  body  wrap'd  in  6 
or  7  Seer  Cloths  of  Linnen  entire  and  uncorrupted,  although  it  had  been 
there  upwards  of  280  years.  His  unwarrantable  curiosity  led  him  also 
to  make  an  incision  through  the  seer  cloths  which  covered  one  of  the 
Arms  of  the  Corps,  the  flesh  of  which  at  that  time  was  white  and  moist. 
I  was  very  much  displeased  at  the  forwardness  of  Lucas,  who  of  his 
own  head  opcn'd  the  Coffin.  It  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to 
have  found  it,  and  then  to  have  made  a  report  of  it,  to  Lord  Rivers  or 
myself. 

"In  the  Summer  of  the  year  following,  1783,  bis  Lordship's  business 
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made  it  necessary  for  me  and  my  son  to  be  at  Sudeley  Castle,  and  on 
being  to'U  what  had  been  done  the  year  before  by  Lucas,  I  directed  the 
earth  to  be  once  more  remov'd  to  satisfy  my  own  curiosity ;  and  found 
Lucas's  account  of  the  Coffin  and  Corps  to  be  just  as  he  had  represented 
them  ;  with  this  difference,  that  the  body  was  then  grown  quite  fetid, 
and  the  flesh  where  the  incision  had  been  made  was  brown  and  in  a 
state  of  putrefaction,  in  consequence  of  the  air  having  been  let  in  upon 
it ;  the  stench  of  the  Corps  made  my  son  quite  sick,  whilst  he  copied  the 
inscription  which  is  on  the  lid  of  the  Coffin  ;  he  went  thro'  it,  however, 
with  great  exactness. 

"  I  afterwards  directed  that  a  stone  slab  should  be  placed  over  the 
grave,  to  prevent  any  future  and  improper  inspection,  &c." 

The  above  account  was  given  some  years  ago,  by  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  Brooks  of  Reading,  who  was  present  at  the  finding  of  the 
body ;  and  was  communicated  by  Julia  R.  Bockett,  from  Southcote 
Lodge,  near  Reading,  in  1857,  to  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd  S.,  No.  96. 

The  following  curious  manuscript  note  was  found  written  on  the 
margin  of  a  copy  of  Joannes  Ball's  Catalogus  Scriptorum  Illiutrium:-^ 
"  Cather'tna  Latitnera  vel  Parra. — Shee  was  told  by  an  astrologer  that 
did  calculate  her  nativitie  that  she  was  borne  to  sett  in  the  highest  state 
of  imp'iall  majestie ;  which  became  most  true.  Shee  had  all  the  eminent 
Starrs  and  planetts  in  her  house  :  this  did  worke  such  a  loftie  conceite 
in  her  that  her  mother  cowld  never  make  her  sewe  or  doe  any  small 
worke,  sayinge  her  handes  were  ordayned  to  touch  crowne  and 
scepters,  not  needles  and  thymbles." 

The  ruins  of  Sudeley  Castle,  situated  about  a  mile  south-south-east  of 
Winchcomb,  arc  grand  rather  than  strikingly  picturesque.  Leland 
celebrates  its  extent  and  lofty  towers,  its  magnificence  and  rich  archi- 
tecture ;  and  Fuller  calls  it  "  of  subjects'  castles,  the  most  handsome 
habitation  ;  and  of  subjects'  habitations,  the  strongest  castle."  It  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VL,  by  Ralph  Lord  Boteler,  on  the  site  of  a 
more  ancient  castle,  to  the  manor  of  which  he  succeeded  in  right  of  his 
mother,  Joan  de  Sudeley.  During  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Castle  was 
taken  by  the  Republican  party,  dismantled  and  otherwise  destroyed. 
The  Chapel  attached  to  it,  which  was  a  light  elegant  erection,  was 
stripped  of  its  roof,  and  the  memorials  of  the  dead  shamefully  defaced. 
A  small  side-chapel  or  aisle  is  now  used  as  the  parish  church  of  Sudeley. 
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St.  Briavel's  Castle. 

The  site  of  this  early  fortress  is  on  the  edge  of  Dean  Forest,  ;i  dis- 
trict of  great  historical  interest,  as  a  glance  will  show.  The  Forest 
of  Dean  is  situated  within  that  part  of  Gloucestershire  bounded  by  the 
Rivers  Severn  and  Wye.  Probably  the  earliest  trace  of  this  locality 
being  inhabited  exists  in  the  Druidical  rocks  which  are  found  on  the 
high  lands,  on  the  Gloucestershire  side  of  the  Wye.  Next  in  order  of 
time  to  the  above  remains  are  the  ancient  iron  mines,  called  Scowles 
(probably  a  corruption  of  the  British  word  croivll,  a  cave),  which  were 
doubtless  worked  by  the  Romans.  This  appears  certain  from  the  coins 
which  have  been  found  deeply  bedded  in  the  heaps  of  iron  cinders  de- 
rived from  the  working  of  these  mines.  Coins,  fibulas,  &c.,  used  by 
the  Romans  have  frequently  been  found ;  and  so  lately  as  August 
1839,  a  man  who  was  employed  to  raise  some  stone  in  Grabtree  Hill 
(which  is  situate  near  the  centre  of  the  forest),  of  which  several  heaps 
were  lying  on  the  surface,  in  turning  over  the  stone  found  about  twenty- 
five  Roman  coins.  The  next  day,  in  another  heap,  about  fifty  yards 
distant,  he  found  a  broken  jar  or  urn  of  baked  clay,  and  400  or  tjco 
coins  lying  by  it,  the  coins  being  for  the  most  part  those  of  Claudius  II., 
Gallienus,  and  Victorinus.  The  spot  is  rather  high  ground,  but  not  a 
hill  or  commanding  point,  and  there  does  not  appear  any  traces  of  a 
camp  near  it.  Some  of  the  stones  seemed  burnt,  as  if  the  building  had 
been  destroyed  by  fire.  There  was  no  appearance  of  mortar,  but  the 
stones  had  evidently  been  used  for  building,  and  part  of  the  foundation 
of  a  wall  remained  visible.  A  silver  coin  of  Aurelius  was  likewise 
picked  up.  Edward  the  Confessor  is  stated  in  Domesday  Book  to 
have  exempted  the  Forest  of  Dean  from  taxation,  with  the  object  ap- 
parently of  preserving  it  from  spoliation.  (See  An  Account  of  the 
Forest  of  Dean,  by  H.  G.  NichoUs,  M.A.)  The  town  is  now  become 
a  small  village,  and  the  privileges  are  obsolete ;  the  parochial  inhabi- 
tants have,  however,  still  the  right  of  common  in  a  v.ood  called 
Hudnells,  which  includes  a  tract  of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  Wye, 
about  six  miles  long,  and  one  mile  broad.  They  have  the  privilege  of 
cutting  wood,  but  not  timber,  in  other  parts  of  the  forest.  These 
claims  were  set  aside  by  Cromwell,  but  were  contested,  and  allowed 
after  the  Restoration.— (3//n/«§-  Journal.) 

The  Castle  of  St.  Briavel's   was  begun  by   William   II.,  or  by 
Milo  Fitzwalter,  Earl  of  Hereford,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  to  curb 
the  incursions  of  the  Welsh :  it  was  afterwards  forfeited  to  the  Crown. 
*  *  H  H 
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The  site  of  the  Castle  is  sun'ounded  by  a  moat,  including  an  area  of  con- 
siderable extent.  The  north-west  front  is  nearly  all  that  remains  entire. 
It  is  composed  of  two  circular  towers,  three  storeys  high,  separated  by 
a  narrow  elliptical  gateway ;  within  the  towers  are  several  hexagonal 
apartments,  the  walls  of  which  are  eight  feet  thick.  One  of  these 
towers  is  used  as  a  prison  for  the  hundred.  In  the  interior  there  are 
two  gateways  similar  to  the  former.  On  the  right  are  the  remains  of 
an  apaitmcnt,  4 1  feet  by  20,  with  large  Pointed  windows ;  and  on  the 
left  are  the  remains  of  a  large  hall.  In  the  centre  is  a  low  building, 
which  serves  as  an  antechamber  to  the  room  in  wliich  the  officers  of 
the  hundred  hold  their  court.  The  Constable  of  the  Castle  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  Crown,  and  is  also  the  Lord  Warden  of  the  forest.  In 
the  kitchen  of  the  Castle  may  be  seen  the  old  wheel-jack  and  turnspit- 
dog  ;  and  in  the  village,  the  stocks  and  whipping-post. 
I  St.  Briavel's  (says  Mr.  Samuel  Tymms)  is  reported  to  have  ob- 
tained an  exemption  from  tolls  in  the  same  manner  as  that  privilege 
was  procured  for  Coventry  by  the  Lady  Godiva.  St.  Briavel's,  how- 
ever, has  no  "  Peeping  Tom"  pageant. 


Cirencester,  its  Castle  and  Abbey. 

Cirencester,  colloquially  Ciceter,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  was  the  Corinium  of  the  Romans,  and  prior  to 
their  invasion,  a  very  general  thoroughfare  ;  and  from  its  central  situa- 
tion, the  great  metropolis  of  the  district,  while  Gloucester  and  the 
hills  about  the  Severn,  were  great  military  positions.  It  was  a  place  of 
importance  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar;  here  four  great  roads  met: 
I.  The  Fosse;  2.  The  Icknield-way ;  3.  The  Ermin-street ;  4.  The 
Ackman-street.  Its  walls,  of  which  traces  exist,  were  two  miles  in 
circumference.  Among  the  Roman  antiquities  is  the  "  Bull  Ring,"  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  where,  a  few  years  ago,  rows  of 
seats  were  visible,  rising  twenty  feet  from  the  area.  There  was  also  a 
Roman  burial-place;  and  relics  of  pottery,  urns  containing  burnt 
bones  and  ashes,  sculptured  stones  and  monuments,  tessellated  pave- 
ments, and  coins,  have  been  found  in  and  near  the  town. 

Long  before  the  Saxons  came  into  England,  Cirencester  was  a  famous 
town  to  withstand  an  enemy.  But  one  Gormund,  an  African  prince 
(if  Polydonis  is  to  be  depended  on),  laid  siege  to  Cirencester.  Seven 
Icng  years  he  kept  his  army  before  it,  but  never  a  step  the  nearer  was 
DC  to  the  inside  of  ita  gates;  when  as  houses  WTC  not  then  tiled. 
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Gormund  judged  that  if  he  could  only  manage  to  set  fire  to  the 
thatched  roofs  of  those  in  the  town,  he  should  be  likely,  in  the  com- 
motion that  would  arise,  to  gain  an  easy  entrance.  To  put  the  strata- 
gem into  speedy  practice,  he  set  all  his  soldiers  to— catch  sparrows; 
and  when  many  were  caught,  he  had  certain  combustibles  fastened  to 
their  tails,  and  then  let  them  loose.  The  poor  birds  flew  straight  to 
their  nests  under  the  thatches,  which  of  course  were  quickly  in  a  blaze; 
and  while  the  unfortunate  housekeepers  were  busy  endeavouring  to 
quench  the  flames,  Gormund  succeeded  in  entering  the  town — in 
memory  whereof  (says  Giraldus  Cambrensis)  it  was  afterwards  called 
the  City  of  Sparrows.    This  was  a  droll  stratagem. 

Cirencester,  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  a  place  of  great  strength. 
Its  Castle  was  destroyed  by  Stephen,  but  it  was  rebuilt  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  for  Queen  Maud.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
royal  army  when  the  Barons  were  in  arms  against  John. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  Lords  Surrey  and  Salisbury  having  pro- 
moted an  insurrection  for  the  restoration  of  Richard  II.,  these  noble- 
men with  several  of  their  accomplices,  were  killed  at  a  public-house  in 
the  town  by  the  bailifl^,  and  a  party  of  the  inhabitants.  The  heads  of 
Salisbury  and  Surrey  were  sent  to  London,  as  a  present  to  King  Henry, 
who,  out  of  gratitude  for  this  timely  service,  granted  to  the  men  of 
Cirencester  all  the  goods  and  chattels  left  in  the  town  by  the  rebels, 
"  except  such  as  were  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  gilded,  and  excepting  also  all 
money  and  jewels."  By  another  grant  was  given,  "  during  our  pleasure," 
•'  to  the  men  iv  does  in  season,  to  be  delivered  unto  them  by  our 
chief  forester,  or  his  deputy,  out  of  our  forest  of  Bradon ;  and  also  one 
hogshead  of  wine,  to  be  received  out  of  the  port  of  our  town  of 
Bristol."  He  also  granted  "  unto  the  nuomen  aforesaid,  vi  bucks  to  be 
delivered  them  in  right  season  .  .  .  and  also,  one  hogshead  of  wine." 
In  the  Great  Civil  AVar,  the  town  was  garrisoned  for  the  Parliament, 
but  was  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  and  changed  hands  more  than  once. 
Since  then,  the  only  noteworthy  occurrence  is,  that  the  first  blood 
spilt  in  the  Revolution  of  1688  was  shed  here.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  town  held  its  position  as,  after  London,  the  centre  of 
trade,  wealth,  and  commercial  traflSc,  and  Bristol  the  greatest  seaport 
in  the  realm.  Birmingham,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  were  then 
mere  villages. 

Cirencester  has  often  been  visited  by  royalty.  Edward  I.  and 
Edward  II.  rested  continually  here,  as  did  King  John,  as  did  Charles  I. 
after  the  second  battle  of  Newbury.  In  1663,  another  royal  personage 
Damed  Charles,  came  to  Cirencester,  and  repaired  to  the  little  Sun  inn, 
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and  there  passed  the  night  with  his  Queen.  In  1678,  James  II.  took  his 
rest  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  Newport,  in  this  town ;  and  in  1 700, 
Queen  Anne  "  stayed  at  Thomas  Master's." 

"  Of  all  counties  in  England,"  says  Fuller,  "  Gloucestershire  was 
most  pestered  with  monks,  having  four  mitred  abbeys,"  whence,  he 
says,  grew  "  a  topical  wicked  proverb,"  "  As  sure  as  God's  in  Glou- 
cestershire." Cirencester  possessed  one— a  magnificent  abbey  for 
Black  Canons,  built  in  11 17  by  Henry  I.,  on  the  foundation  of  a 
college  for  prebendaries,  which  was  established  by  the  Saxons,  long- 
before  the  Conquest.  The  revenue  of  this  Abbey  at  the  Dissolution  was 
1 051/.  7^.  \d.,  and  its  mitred  Abbot  had  a  scat  in  Parliament.  The 
seventh  Abbot  was  the  famous  Alexander  Neckam,  who  died  here  in 
1217.  Of  the  Abbey  a  noble  gateway  remains,  with  the  AbbeyChurch, 
one  of  the  most  magnificent  parochial  churches  in  the  kingdom.  It  is 
of  different  styles,  between  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries ;  the 
tower  is  134  feet  high.  The  windows  were  originally  filled  with  stained 
glass.  There  are  some  interesting  relics  left :  there  are  several  noble 
wooden  roofs  which  remain  uninjured;  a  few  brasses  and  some  very 
curious  sculpture  in  relief  of  a  "  Whitsun-ale."  The  lord  of  the  feas 
holds  in  his  hand  a  scroll  with  the  words  "  Be  Merrie,"  and  the  figures 
of  the  lady,  the  steward,  jester,  and  other  officers  of  the  ale  are  easily 
made  out.  The  chapel  of  St.  Catherine  is  very  beautiful ;  in  St.  Mary's 
are  some  fresco  paintings  of  purgatory,  which  were  discovered  a 
few  yeai-8  back  ;  Trinity  chapel  was  once  the  richest  of  these  chapels, 
it  containing  the  gifts  and  adornings  of  the  votaries  of  St.  Thomas  a 
Becket,  whose  altar  was  within  it,  and  of  whose  martyrdom  there  is  a 
representation  in  fresco  near  the  altar.  Under  the  painting  is  this  in- 
scription in  black  letter: — "What  manor  woman  worshippeth  this 
holy  Saint,  Bishop,  and  Martyr,  every  Sunday  that  beth  in  the  year, 
with  a  Paternoster  and  Ave,  or  givcth  any  alms  to  a  poor  man,  or 
bringeth  any  candle  to  light  [at  the  altar],  less  or  more,  he  shall  have 
v  gifts  of  God.  The  i  is,  he  shall  have  reasonable  good  to  his  life's 
end.  The  ii  is,  that  his  enemies  shall  have  no  power  to  do  him  no 
bodily  harm  nor  disease.  The  iij  is,  what  reasonable  thing  he  will  ask 
of  God  and  that  holy  saint,  it  shall  be  granted.  The  iv  is,  that  he  shall 
be  unburdened  of  all  his  tribulation  and  disease.  The  v  is,  that  in  his 
last  end  he  shall  have  shrift  and  housil,  great  repentance,  and  sacrament 
of  annointing,  and  then  he  may  come  to  that  bliss  that  never  hath  end. 
Amen." 

Some  of  the  brasses  are  exceedingly  beautiful ;  the  earliest,  date  1438, 
exhibits  a  very  fine  example  of  the  complete  plate-armour.    There  are 
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monuments  to  Allen,  first  Lord  Bathurst,  and  his  son,  Lord  ChartCellor 
Bathurst ;  here  also  is  the  metal  framework  of  the  hour-glass  belonging 
to  the  pulpit  from  which  the  celebrated  Bishop  Bull  used  to  preach. 


Tewkesbury  Abbey. 

Tewkesbury,  in  the  western  part  of  Gloucestershire,  and  close  to  the 
borders  of  Worcestershire,  is  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  and  to  derive  its 
name  from  Theot,  a  Saxon,  who  founded  an  hermitage  here  in  the  seventh 
century.  Early  in  the  eighth  century,  two  brothers,  dukes  of  Mercia, 
founded  a  monastery,  which,  in  the  tenth  century,  became  a  cell  to 
Cranbourne  Abbey,  in  Dorsetshire.  In  the  twelfth  century,  Robert 
Fitzhamon  enlarged  the  buildings,  and  liberally  endowed  the  institu- 
tion, in  consequence  of  which  the  monks  of  Cranbourne  made  Tewkes- 
bury the  chief  seat  of  their  establishment.  At  the  Dissolution,  the 
Abbey  belonged  to  the  Benedictines,  and  its  annual  revenue  was  i.f^gS/. 

On  opening  the  tomb  of  the  founder  of  the  Abbey,  the  body  of  the 
Abbot  was  found  arrayed  in  full  canonicals,  the  crosier  was  perfect, 
while  the  body  showed  scarcely  any  symptoms  of  decay,  although  it 
had  been  entombed  considerably  above  six  hundred  yeai-s.  On  exposure 
to  the  air,  the  boots  alone  of  the  Abbot  were  seen  to  sink  ;  when  the 
tomb  was  ordered  to  be  sealed  up,  and  his  holiness  again  committed  to 
his  darkness. 

A  great  battle  was  fought  on  the  4th  of  May,  1471,  within  half  a 
mile  of  Tewkesbury,  when  the  Lancastrians  sustained  a  most  dis<istrous 
defeat :  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  Lord  AV'enlock,  Lord  John  Beaufort, 
nine  knights,  and  upwards  of  3000  men  were  slain  ;  Queen  Margaret  of 
Anjou,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Edward  IV. ;  the  young  Prince  Edward 
is  stated,  in  a  contemporary  manuscript,  to  have  been  killed  while 
flying  from  the  field,  and  not  to  have  been  butchered  in  Edwards  pre- 
sence, as  commonly  reported ;  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  Lord  St.  John, 
and  about  a  dozen  knights  and  esquires,  were  dragged  from  the  church, 
where  they  had  taken  sanctuary,  and  beheaded  May  6. 

This  battle  was  fought  in  a  field,  long  after  known  as  the  Bloody 
Meadow.  The  chief  glory  of  this  well-fought  field  belonged  to  Richard 
Duke  of  Gloucester.  At  Tewkesbury  he  commanded  the  van,  and 
was  confronted  with  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  had  taken  up 
80  formidable  a  position,  fenced  by  dykes  and  hedges,  that  to 
carry  it  seemed  hopeless.  After  a  feigned  attack  and  short  conflict, 
Gloucester  drew  back  as  if  to  retreat.    Somerset,  rash  and  impetuous. 
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was  deceived  by  this  manoeuvre,  and  left  his  'vantage  ground,  when 
Gloucester  faced  about,  and  fell  upon  the  Lancastrians  so  furiously  and 
unexpectedly  that  they  were  driven  back  in  confusion  to  their  intrench- 
mcnts,  which  the  pursuing  force  entered  along  with  them.  Lord 
Wenlock,  who,  by  coming  to  their  assistance  with  his  division,  might 
have  beaten  back  Gloucester,  never  stirred  ;  and  Somerset  no  sooner 
regained  his  camp  than  riding  up  to  his  recreant  friend,  he  denounced 
him  as  a  traitor  and  coward,  and  stopped  recrimination  and  remon- 
strance by  dashing  out  his  brains  with  a  battle-axe. — {^Ed'mburgh  Revie-M, 
No.  234.) 

In  the  stately  Abbey  church,  obtained  from  the  King,  for  the  use  ot 
the  parishioners,  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  was  buried  Brietric, 
Kingof  Wessex;  Norman  Fitz-Hamon,  Earl  of  Gloucester;  Edward, 
son  of  Henry  VI. ;  George  Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV. ;  and  his 
wife,  Isabel,  daughter  of  the  king-making  Earl  of  Warwick.  The 
church  is  in  the  Early  Norman  style,  and  has  a  central  tower.  The 
roof  is  finely  groined  and  carved.  There  are  several  ancient  chantry 
chapels  in  the  east  end  of  the  choir,  which  is  hexagonal.  Some  of  the 
monuments  are  in  memory  of  jiei-sons  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Tewkesbury. 

Tewkesbury  retains  but  few  features  of  its  ancient  house-fionts. 
The  place  was  famous  very  early  for  its  mustard  :  Shakspeare  speaks 
only  of  its  thickness,  but  others  have  celebrated  its  piuigency. 

"  His  wit  is  as  thick  as  Tewkesbury  mustard." 

2  Hairy  IK 

The  people  appear  of  the  downright  sort,  for  we  read  in  an  old  work, 
"  If  he  be  of  the  right  stamp,  and  a  true  Tewksbury  man,  he  is  a 
choleric  gentleman,  and  will  bear  no  coals." 
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Monmouth  Castle. 

Monmouthshire  formed  a  portion  of  the  territories  of  the  Silures,  a 
warlike  people,  who  were  the  last  to  yield  to  the  Roman  armies.  Sub- 
sequently, Monmouthshire  comprehended  part  of  Gwent,  whose  people 
inherited  the  courage  of  their  Silurian  ancestors,  and  kept  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  at  bay.  In  Norman  times  this  border  county  was  included  in 
the  Marches,  lands  holden  by  the  Barons,  with  full  power  to  administer 
Justice;  but  its  feudal  possessors  were  compelled  to  build  or  strengthen 
at  least  twenty-five  Castles  for  their  safety,  the  ruins  of  which  nearly 
all  remain ;  and  when  the  government  of  the  Lord  Marchers  was 
abolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  Monmouthshire  was  dis- 
severed from  Wales. 

Monmouth  was  successively  a  British  if  not  a  Roman  station ;  a 
Saxon  fortress,  to  restrain  the  inroads  of  the  Welsh ;  and  a  Norman 
walled  town  :  four  gates,  the  moat,  and  portions  of  the  walls  existed 
temp.  Henry  VIII.  Now  the  Welsh  gate,  on  Monnow  bridge,  most 
perfect  and  interesting,  is  nearly  the  sole  relic ;  a  portion  of  the 
English  gate  exists.  The  loiins  of  the  Castle  stand  on  the  site  of  the 
British  fort.  The  fortress  is  said  by  Camden  to  have  been  built  by 
John  of  Monmouth,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.;  although  in  Domes- 
day Book,  a  Castle  at  Monmouth  is  mentioned  to  have  been  then  held 
for  the  King  by  William  Fitz-Baderon.  It  was  the  favourite  resi- 
dence of  John  of  Gaunt,  .ind  of  his  son,  Henry  Bolingbroke,  after- 
wards Henry  IV.;  and  the  birthplace,  in  1387,  of  Henry  V.,  who  was 
thence  called  Harry  of  Monmouth.  Tradition  points  to  the  spot,  p?.rt 
of  an  upper  storey  in  ruins ;  a  wootlen  oblong  chest,  swinging  by  links 
of  iron,  between  two  standartls,  surmounted  by  two  ornamental 
birds,  is  commonly  said  to  have  been  the  cradle  of  Henry  V.,  whereas 
it  was  the  cradle  of  Edward  II.  It  is  shown  at  Troy  House,  half  a 
mile  from  Monmouth,  with  the  armour  which  Henry  wore  at  the 
battle  of  Agincourt. 

The  Castle  of  Monmouth,  as  parcel  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  was 
inherited  by  Henry  VI.    Edward  IV.,  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign. 
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granted  it  to  AVilliam,  Lord  Herbert,  who  afterwards  became  Earl 
of  Pembroke ;  but  it  again  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  possessed 
by  Henry  VII.,  and  several  of  his  successors.  At  what  time  it  was 
alienated  fi-om  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and  became  private  property, 
has  not  been  precisely  ascertained.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  is  the 
present  proprietor. 

St.  Mary's  Church,  Monmouth,  is  a  relic  of  a  Benedictine  Priory, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  part  of  which,  known  by  the  name 
of  GeoflTry  of  Monmouth's  House,  or  Study,  is  shown.  Geoffry,  who 
wrote  a  celebrated  History  of  Britain,  was  created  Archdeacon  of 
Monmouth,  A.D,  1 251,  and  afterwards  became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 


Chepstow  Castle. 

This  noble  fortress  rises  from  a  rock  overhanging  the  Wye ;  the 
other  parts  were  defended  by  a  moat,  and  consist  of  massive  walls, 
flanked  with  lofty  towers.  The  grand  entrance  is  a  circular  arch 
between  two  round  towers,  in  the  best  style  of  Norman  military  archi- 
tecture. The  first  court  contains  the  shells  of  the  great  hall,  kitchens, 
and  numerous  apartments  retaining  vestiges  of  baronial  splendour. 
Then,  passing  through  the  garden-court,  you  enter  that  which  con- 
tains the  chapel,  a  very  elegant  structure.  The  western  gateway  was 
formerly  strengthened  by  three  portcullises,  and  separated  by  a  draw- 
bridge from  the  main  structure. 

The  Castle  was  originally  founded  by  Fitz-Osborne,  Earl  of 
Hereford,  almost  immediately  after  the  Conquest,  as  that  nobleman 
was  killed  in  1070.  Soon  after,  his  third  son,  Roger  de  Britolio,  was 
deprived  of  his  estates,  and  sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  of 
which  Dugdale  relates:  "Though  he  frequently  used  many  scornful 
expressions  towards  the  King,  yet  was  the  King  pleased  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Feast  of  Easter,  in  a  solemn  manner,  as  was  then  usual, 
to  send  to  this  Earl  Roger,  at  that  time  in  prison,  his  royal  robes, 
who  so  disdained  the  favour,  that  he  forthwith  caused  a  great  fire  to  be 
made,  and  the  mantle,  the  inner  surcoat  of  silk,  and  the  upper  garment, 
lined  with  precious  furs,  to  be  suddenly  burnt ;  which,  being  made 
known  to  the  King,  he  became  not  a  little  displeased,  and  saic^: 
'  Certainly,  he  is  a  very  proud  man  who  hath  thus  abused  me ;  but 
(adding  an  oath)  by  the  brightness  of  God,  he  shall  never  come  out  oj 
prison  as  long  as  I  live !'  This  Roger  died  in  prison,  and  his  estates  being 
forfeited,  Chepstow  Castle  was  transfened  to  the  powerful  family  of 
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Clare,  one  of  whom,  "Walter  de  Clare,  founded  the  neighbouring 
Abbey  of  Tintern.  Richard  de  Clare,  surnamed  Strongbow,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  possession  of  this  fortress  in  1148.  The  Castle  is  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  ancestor.  Sir  Charles 
Somerset,  man-ied  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  William,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon,  whose  grandfather,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
possessed  the  Castle  and  Manor  of  Chepstow  by  purchase. 

The  history  of  the  Castle  during  the  Civil  War  is  stin-ing.  Crom- 
well was  repulsed  here  by  a  gallant  Royalist  officer.  Sir  Nicholas 
Kemys,  who  had  a  garrison  of  only  100  men.  He  then  left  Colonel 
Ewer,  with  a  large  force,  to  prosecute  the  siege.  But  the  garrison 
defended  themselves  valiantly  until  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and 
even  then  refused  to  surrender  under  promise  of  quarter,  hoping  to 
escape  by  means  of  a  boat,  which  they  had  provided  for  that  purpose. 
A  soldier  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  however,  swam  across  the  river 
with  a  knife  between  his  teeth,  cut  the  cable  of  the  boat,  and  brought 
it  away.  The  fortress  was  at  length  forced,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Kemys, 
with  40  men,  were  slain  in  the  assault. 

The  interest  of  this  border  fortress  centres  in  the  keep,  in  which 
Henry  Marten,  the  regicide,  was  confined  twenty  years,  and  where  he 
died  in  1680,  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  not 
immured  in  a  cell,  but  with  his  wife  had  comfortable  lodgings 
here,  and  made  excursions  and  visits  in  the  neighbourhood.  Marten 
rejected  Christianity,  and  added  insult  to  hatred  of  loyalty.  "  He 
forced  open  a  great  iron  chest  (says  Anthony  Wood)  within  the 
college  of  Westminster,  and  thence  took  out  the  crown,  robes,  sword, 
and  sceptre,  belonging  anciently  to  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  and 
used  by  all  our  Kings  <it  their  inaugurations,  and  with  a  scorn  greater 
than  his  lusts,  and  the  rest  of  his  vices,  he  openly  declared  that  there 
sliould  he  no  longer  any  use  of  these  toys  and  trifles  ;  and  in  the  jollity 
of  that  humour  he  invested  George  Wither,  a  Puritan  satirist,  in  the 
royal  habiliments ;  who  being  crowned  and  royally  arrayed  (as  well 
right  became  him)  did  forthwith  march  about  the  room  in  a  stately 
garb,  and  afterwards  with  a  thousand  apish  and  ridiculous  actions, 
exposed  those  sacred  raiments  to  contempt  and  laughter." 
'■ '  Marten  was  a  member  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  regularly  at- 
tended the  trial  of  Charles  I. ;  was  present  when  the  sentence  was 
pronounced,  and  signed  the  warrant  of  death.  At  the  Restoration 
he  surrendered,  and  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  as  one  of  the  Regicides. 
He  was  found  guilty,  but  was  respited,  and  ultimately  received  a  re- 
prieve, on  condition  of  perpetual  imprisonment.     He  was  first  confined 
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in  the  Tower,  but  was  soon  removed  to  Chepstow ;  in  both   which 
places  he  was  treated  with  great  lenity. 

He  was  buried  in  the  chancel  of  Chepstow  Church ;  but  one  of 
the  vicars  of  the  parish,  deeming  it  improper  that  the  remains  of  the 
Regicide  should  be  so  near  the  altar,  caused  them  to  be  removed  to  the 
south  aisle.  This  aisle  was  subsequently  destroyed,  and  the  stone  that 
covered  his  grave  is  now  to-be  seen,  on  entering  the  church,  in  the  first 
bay  eastward  of  the  tower,  which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
edifice,  and  used  as  a  vestry-room.    The  inscription  is:— 

"  Here,  September  the  9th,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  xdZo, 
Was  buried  a  true  Englishman, 
Who  in  Berkshire  was  well  known 
To  love  his  country's  freedom  'bove  his  own; 
But  living  immured  full  twenty  year, 
Had  time  to  write,  as  doth  appear, 

HIS   EPITAPH. 

H  ere  or  elsewhere  (all's  one  to  you,  to  me), 
E  arth,  air,  or  water,  gripes  my  ghostly  dust ; 
.  N  one  knows  how  soon  to  be  by  fire  set  free. 
R  cader,  if  you  an  oft-try'd  rule  will  trust, 
■y  ou'll  gladly  do  and  suffer  what  you  must. 
M  y  time  was  spent  in  serving  you,  and  you 
A  nd  death's  my  pay  (it  seems),  and  welcome,  too; 
R  evenge  destroying  but  itself,  while  I 
T  o  birds  of  prey  leave  my  old  cage,  and  fly. 
E  xamples  preach  to  the  eye ;  care,  then  (mine  says), 
N  ot  how  you  end,  but  how  you  spend  your  days. 

Aged  78  years. 

"  N.B. — The  stone  with  the  above  original  inscription  being  broken,  and  the 
letters  obliterated ;  in  order  to  perpetuate  to  posterity  the  event  of  the  burial  of 
the  above  Henry  Marten,  who  sat  as  one  of  the  Judges  on  King  Charles,  and 
died  in  his  imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  this  town,  a  new  stone  was  laid  down 
in  the  year  1812. 

"George  Smith,      'lr-K,.,^t„..o,-,i,.,o  •• 
"  William  MoKKis.r^"'^^^^^^'^'^'-"^' 

Southey  wrcte  an  inscription  for  the  room  in  which  Marten  the 
Regicide  was  imprisoned:  it  was  admirably  parodied  in  the  Anli- 
"Jacobin,  in  one  "  for  the  cell  of  Newgate,  in  which  Mrs.  Brownrigg,  the 
Prenticide  was  immured."  This  savours  of  the  humour  of  '  the 
Doctor,'  for  Brownrigg  was  hung,  and  Martin  was  reprieved. 

South  of  Chepstow  is  Caldecote  Castle,  a  magnificent  strong- 
hold, chiefly  Norman,  but  with  some  Saxon  work.  Its  history  is 
obscure ;  but  it  was  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Bohuns,  Earls  of  Here- 
ford. Camden  terms  it  "  a  shell  belonging  to  the  Constables  of 
England,"  by  whom  it  wag  held  by  the  service  of  that  office.    It  now 
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belongs  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  The  general  design  is  oblong; 
round  towere  strengthen  the  angles ;  the  entrance  is  grand ;  the  baronial 
hall,  keep,  and  other  ruined  structures,  distinguish  the  interior.  (See 
Cliff's  excellent  Book  of  South  ffalet). 


Tintern  Abbey. 

These  celebrated  ruins  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye, 
about  nine  miles  below  Monmouth.  The  roof  and  tower  have  fallen, 
but  the  greater  part  of  the  i-est  of  the  Abbey  is  in  tolerable  presei-vation. 
Its  style  is  a  transition  from  Early  English  to  Decorated,  so  that  in 
beauty  of  composition  and  delicacy  of  execution,  it  yields  to  few  edi- 
fices in  the  kingdom.  Tintern  was  built  on  the  spot  where  Thcodoric, 
King  of  Glamorgan,  was  killed  whilst  fighting  under  the  banner  of  the 
Cross  against  the  Pagan  Saxons,  in  the  year  600.  The  Abbey  was 
founded  in  1131  for  Cistercian  monks,  by  Walter  de  Clare.  The  build- 
ing of  the  church  was  commenced  by  Roger  de  Bigod,  Earl  of  Norfolk, 
Earl  Marshal,  who  bestowed  great  wealth  on  the  foundation:  the 
Abbot  and  monks  first  celebrated  mass  within  it  in  1268.  The  site 
was  granted  in  the  28th  Henry  VIII.,  to  Henry,  the  second  Earl  of 
AVorcester,  and  the  wholf^  is  now  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort. 
In  1847,  in  making  an  excavation  in  an  orchard  adjoining  the  Abbey, 
were  discovered  the  remains  of  the  Hospitium  or  smaller  convent,  in 
which  the  monks  were  wont  to  entertain  strangers  and  travellers  of  their 
order,  who,  passing  thence  through  the  cloisters,  entered  on  the  more 
solemn  duties  of  the  Abbey ;  its  extent  suggests  the  scale  of  liberality 
at  this  once  splendid  monastic  pile. 

Tintern  has  ever  been  a  favoured  locality  with  poets  and  visitors  of  a 
poetic  tuni  of  mind.  Wordsworth's  lines,  written  a  few  miles  above 
Tintern  on  revisiting  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  aie  a  fine  example  of  the 
poet's  rapt  imaginative  style,  blending  metaphysical  truth  with  diffuse 
gorgeous  description  and  metaphor,  and  exemplifying  the  author's  doc- 
trine that  the  intellect  should  be  nourished  by  the  feelings,  and  that  the 
state  of  mind  which  bestows  a  gift  of  genuine  insight,  is  one  of  profound 
emotion,  as  well  as  profound  composure ;  or,  as  Coleridge  has  expressed 

himselt^ — 

"  Deep  self-possession,  an  intense  repose." 

In  Wordsworth's  "  Lines"  he  attributes  to  his  intermediate  recollections 
of  the  landscape  then  revisited  a  benign  influence  over  many  acts  of 
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daily  life,  and  describes  the  particulars  in  which  he  is  indebted  to  thenu 

"The  impassioned  love  of  nature  is  interfused  through  the 

whole  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  system  of  thought,  filling  up  all  interstices, 

penetrating  all  recesses,  colouring  all  media,  supporting,  associating, 

and  giving  coherency  and  mutual  relevancy  to  it  in  all  its  parts." — 

{Quarterly  Revieiv,  1834.)    How  touchingly  beautiful  and  how  true  are 

these  lines : 

"  Though  absent  Ions', 
These  forms  of  beauty  have  not  been  to  me 
As  is  a  landscape  to  a  Wind  man's  eye  : 
But  oft,  in  lonely  rooms,  and  'mid  the  din 
Of  towns  and  cities,  I  have  owed  to  them. 
In  hours  of  weariness,  sensations  sweet, 
Felt  in  tlie  blood,  and  felt  along  the  heart, 
And  passing  even  into  my  purer  mind 
With  tranquil  restoration— feelings,  too, 
Of  unremembered  pleasure  ;  such,  perhaps, 
As  may  have  had  no  trivial  influence 
On  that  best  portion  of  a  good  man's  life, 
His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  acts 
Of  kindness  and  of  love." 

This  digression  may  be  pardoned  in  a  work  like  the  present,  which 
seeks,  though  with  conscious  humility,  to  impart  the  holier  influence  ot 
the  beautiful  scenes  and  objects  which  it  describes. 


Llanthony  Abbey. 

At  the  foot  of  the  Black  Mountain,  in  the  vale  of  Ewias,  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  this  famous  religious  house,  of  which  a  Monk  early  in  the  thir- 
teenth century  wrote  as  follows :  "  There  stands  in  a  deep  valley  a 
conventual  church,  situated  to  promote  true  religion,  beyond  almost  all 
the  churches  in  England ;  quiet  for  contemplation,  and  retired  for  con- 
versation with  the  Almighty ;  here  the  sorrowful  complaints  of  the 
oppressed  do  not  disquiet,  nor  the  mad  contentions  of  the  froward  do 
not  disturb,  but  a  calm  peace  and  perfect  charity  invite  to  holy  religion 
and  bnnish  discord."  The  tradition  of  its  foundation  runs  thus :  St. 
David,  uncle  of  King  Arthur,  and  titular  Saint  of  Wales,  finding  a 
solitary  place  among  woods  and  rocks,  built  a  small  chapel  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  Honddy,  and  passed  many  years  in  this  hermitage, 
where — 

"  He  did  only  drink  what  crystal  Honddney  yields, 
And  fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gather'd  in  the  fields. 
In  memory  of  whom  in  the  revolving  year, 
The  Welshmen  on  his  day  that  sacred  herb  do  wear." 

DrajftOM, 
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On  St.  David's  death  it  remained  for  centuries  unfrequented.  This  chapel 
was  called  Llan'Dfwi  Nant  Honddu,  which  means  the  Church  of  David 
on  the  Honddy,  and  of  which  the  present  name  is  only  a  corruption. 
In  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  Hugh  de  Laci,  a  great  Norman  baron, 
once  followed  the  deer  into  this  valley,  and  one  of  his  retainers,  named 
AVilliam,  wearied  with  the  chase,  threw  himself  down  on  the  grass  to 
rest.  Espying  the  remains  of  the  old  chapel,  and  suddenly  urged  by 
the  impulse  of  religious  feeling,  he  instantly  devoted  himself  to  the  aer- 
vice  of  God.  He  laid  aside  his  belt,  and  girded  himself  with  a  rope ; 
instead  of  fine  linen,  he  put  on  hair-cloth,  and  instead  of  his  soldier's 
robe,  he  loaded  himself  with  weighty  irons.  The  suit  of  armour 
which  before  defended  him  from  the  darts  of  his  enemies,  he  still  wore, 
as  a  garment  to  harden  him  against  the  temptations  of  Satan  ;  and  he 
continued  to  wear  it,  till  it  was  worn  out  with  rust  and  age.  This 
man's  reputation  for  sanctity  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  priory ;  and 
large  donations  in  money  and  lands  were  repeatedly  offered,  but  were 
declined  ;  the  hermits  choosing,  as  they  said,  to  live  poor  in  the  house 
of  God.  The  resolution  was  at  length  overcome,  if  we  may  believe  the 
tradition,  in  rather  a  whimsical  manner.  Maud,  Queen  of  Henry  I., 
once  desired  permission  to  put  her  hand  into  AVilliam's  bosom,  and 
when  he,  with  great  modesty,  permitted  her,  she  conveyed  a  large  purse 
of  gold  between  his  coarse  shirt  and  iron  boddice.  The  spell  of  poverty 
being  thus  once  broken,  riches  poured  in  from  every  side,  and  a  more 
magnificent  church  was  built. 

But  peace  and  contemplation  did  not  long  dwell  in  Llanthony.  A 
Welshman  sought  refuge  in  the  sacred  asylum,  and  was  followed  by  his 
enemies.  The  monastery  wat  speedily  converted  into  a  rendezvous  of 
lawless  men  and  women.  "  In  this  distress,"  says  the  Monk,  "  what 
could  the  soldiers  of  Christ  do  ?  They  are  encompassed  without  by 
the  weapons  of  their  enemies,  and  frights  are  within ;  they  cannot  pro- 
cure food,  nor  perform  their  religious  office  with  reverence."  In  this 
emergency  they  applied  to  Betun,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  who  was  their 
Prior.  He  invited  them  to  Hereford,  resigned  his  palace  to  them  for 
two  yeare,  and  maintained  all  who  quitted  the  convent.  His  good  offices 
then  procured  for  them  a  spot  of  ground  called  Hyde,  near  Gloucester, 
where  they  built  a  church,  and  establishing  themselves  on  the  spot  as  a 
temporary  residence,  called  it  Llanthony.  The  ruins  are  visible  there 
now. 

The  house  was  to  be  only  a  cell  to  the  Abbey  in  Monmouthshire, 
whither  the  monks  were  bound  to  return  on  the  restoration  of  peace  j 
but  by  many  la-ge  endowments,  this  Llanthony  the  Second  rose  in 
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opulence  and  splendour ;  the  monks,  courted  by  the  great,  and  living  in 
every  kind  of  ease  and  luxury,  forgot  their  original  tabernacle  in  the  wil- 
derness ;  they  not  only  refused  to  retmn,  but  claimed  for  the  daughter 
pre-eminence  over  the  mother-church.  The  few  who  continued  to  re- 
side in  this  valley  were  oppressed  and  pillaged.  The  Monk  thus  pours 
forth  his  doleful  complaints:  "When  the  storm  subsided,  and  peace 
was  restored,  then  did  the  sons  of  Llanthony  tear  up  the  bonds  of  their 
mother-church,  and  refuse  to  serve  God,  as  their  duty  required ;  for 
they  used  to  say  there  was  much  difference  between  the  city  of  Glou- 
cester and  the  wild  rocks  of  Hartyvel  (a  range  of  mountains  near  the 
parent  monastery)  ;  between  the  rich  Severn  and  the  brook  Honddy ; 
between  the  wealthy  English  and  the  beggarly  Welsh.  There  fertile 
meadows,  here  barren  heaths.  I  have  heard  it  said,  and  I  partly  believe 
it  (I  hope  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  rancour  of  their  hearts),  they 
wished  every  stone  of  this  ancient  foundation  a  stout  hare.  They  have 
usuq^d,  and  lavished,  all  the  revenues  of  the  church  ;  there  they  have 
built  lofty  and  stately  offices,  here  they  have  suffered  our  venerable 
buildings  to  fall  to  ruin.  And  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  deserting  an 
ancient  monastery,  they  send  hither  their  old  and  useless  members. 
They  permitted  the  monastery  to  be  reduced  to  such  poverty,  that  the 
friars  were  without  surplices.  Sometimes  one  day's  bread  must  serve 
for  two,  while  the  monks  of  Gloucester  enjoyed  superfluities.  If  our 
remonstrances,  which  availed  nothing,  were  repeated,  they  replied, 
'  Who  would  go  and  sing  to  the  wolves  ?  Do  the  whelps  of  wolves 
delight  in  loud  music?'  They  even  made  sport,  and  when  any  person 
was  sent  hither,  would  ask,  '  What  fault  has  he  committed  ?  ^^'hy  is  he 
sent  to  prison  ?'  Thus  was  the  mistress  and  mother-house  called  a 
dungeon  and  a  place  of  banishment  for  criminals."  The  Monk  proceeds 
to  lament  that  the  library  was  despoiled  of  its  books ;  the  muniment- 
room  of  its  deeds  and  charters;  the  silk  vestments  and  relics  embroi- 
dered with  silver  and  gold  were  taken  away ;  the  treasury  was  spoiled 
of  its  precious  goods.  Whatever  was  valuable  or  ornamental,  even  the 
bells,  notwithstanding  their  great  weight,  were  carried  off  without  the 
smallest  opposition  to  Gloucester. 

The  desolate  state  of  the  Abbey  induced  King  Edward  IV.  to  unite 
the  two  houses  by  charter,  making  the  church  of  Gloucester  the  prin- 
cipal, and  obliging  the  monks  to  maintain  a  Prior  and  four  canons  in 
the  original  monastery.  Whether  this  ever  was  carried  into  effect  is 
uncertain.  At  the  Dissolution  of  monasteries,  the  two  were  valued 
separately ;  the  mother  church,  in  the  valley  of  Ewias,  being  only 
one-ninth  part  of  the  monastery  at  Gloucester. 
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The  form  of  the  Church  of  Llanthony  was  that  of  a  Roman  cross. 
At  the  Dissolution,  the  Church  and  manor  were  granted  to  Richard 
Arnold,  in  whose  family  they  remained  until  Queen  Anne's  reign,  when 
the  property  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Oxford  family,  who  retained 
it  until  Mr.  Walter  Savage  Landor  became  the  possessor.  Part  of  the 
old  Priory  is  converted  into  a  romantic  inn. 

In  addition  to  Tintcrn  and  Llanthony,  Tanner  mentions  the  follow- 
ing religious  houses  in  Monmouthshire  : 

Abergavenny. — A  Priory,  which  remained  until  the  general  Sup- 
pression. 

Bassaleg. — A  Benedictine  Priory. 

Caerleon. — A  Cistercian  Abbot  and  monks. 

Goldcliff. — A  Priory,  founded  in  1173,  and  afterwards  united  to 
Tewkesbury.  It  was  granted  to  Eton  College  in  the  29th 
of  Henry  VI.  The  college  was  deprived  of  it,  but  sub- 
sequently regained  possession. 

Graccdieu. — A  small  Cistercian  Abbey. 

St.  Kynemark,  or  Kinmercy. — A  Priory  in  existence  before  A.n.  1291. 

Lankywan,  or  Llangwin. — Near  Grosmont,  a  cell  of  Black  Monks, 
subordinate  to  the  Abbey  of  Lara,  in  Normandy. 

Llantumam. — A  Cistercian  Abbey. 

Malpas. — Near  Caerleon,  a  cell  of  Cluniac  Monks,  to  the  Priory  of 
Montacute,  in  Somersetshire. 

Monmouth. — A  Priory  of  Black  Monks,  who  came  from  Anjou  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  I.;  also,  two  Hospitals,  one  dedicated  to 
St.  John,  the  other  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

Newport. — Situated  "  by  the  key,  beneath  the  bridge,"  was  a  house, 
probably  of  Friar  Preachers,  for  such  was  granted  in  the 
35th  of  Henry  VI II. 

Strigil. — An  alien  Priory  of  Benedictines  to  the  Abbey  of  Corneilles 
in  Normandy. 

Usk. — An  old  Hospital  and  a  Priory. 


Ragland  Castle. 

Ragland  Castle  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Moiiinouth,  near 
the  road  thence  to  Abergavenny :  it  gives  name  to  one  of  the  hundreds 
of  the  county,  and  the  dignity  of  a  baron  to  the  honours  of  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  he  being  styled  Baron  Herbert  of  Cardiff,  Loid 
of  Ragland,  Chepstow,  and  Gower. 
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This  edifice,  which,  when  in  its  splendour,  was  reckoned  one  of  the 
finest  in  England,  stands  on  a  hill  called,  before  the  Castle  was  built, 
Twyn-y-ciros,  which  in  Welsh  signifies  the  Cherry  Hill.  The  space 
of  ground  within  the  castle  walls  measured  four  acres  two  roods  and 
one  perch.  Grose  observes,  that  "  this  Castle  is  of  no  great  antiquity ; 
its  foundations  are  said  to  have  been  laid  about  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Seventh  (1485-1509)."  Leland  thus  describes  it: — "Ragland,  yn 
middle  Venseland,  ys  a  fair  and  pleasant  castel,  eight  miles  from 
Chepstow  and  seven  from  Bergavenny,  the  towne  by  ys  bare,  there  lye 
to  goodly  parkes  adjacent  to  the  castel."  And  in  another  place, 
"  Morgan  told  me  that  one  of  the  laste  Lord  Hcrbertes  builded  al  the 
beste  cofl^es  of  the  castel  of  Ragland."  Camden  calls  it  "  a  fair  house  of 
the  Earl  of  Worcester's,  built  castle  ways."  We  know  not  on  what 
authority  Grose  fixes  so  late  a  date  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  since 
Mr.  Collins  informs  us,  in  the  "  Pedigree  of  Herbert,"  that  Sir  John 
Morley,  Knt.  Lord  of  Ragland  Castle,  resided  here  in  the  reign  of 
Richaid  II.  Mr.  Jones  says  it  was  built  by  Sir  William  Thomas,  and 
his  son  William  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  beheaded  at  Banbury. 
Sir  W.  Thomas  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  was  present  with 
the  king  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Agincourt,  in  defending  whom,  in 
company  with  Sir  David  Gam,  he  lost  his  life,  bis  Majesty  bestowing 
on  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  before  he  died.  The  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke was  beheaded  in  the  8th  of  Edward  IV.,  1469,  so  that  both  these 
testimonies  contradict  the  above  assertion. 

In  walking  round  this  Castle  every  part  of  it  may  be  distinctly  traced, 
and  its  purposes  immediately  applied.  In  a  direct  line  with  the  fortress 
were  three  gates :  the  first  of  brick,  from  which,  at  the  distance  of 
tSo  feet,  by  the  ascent  of  many  steps,  was  the  White  gate,  built  ot 
oquared  stones.  At  some  distance,  on  the  left  side,  stands  the  Tower 
Melin  y  Gwent,  (the  Yellow  Tower  of  Gwent)  which,  fur  height, 
(Strength  and  neatness,  surpassed  most,  if  not  eveiy  other  tower  in 
England  or  Wales.  It  was  six-sided ;  the  walls  were  ten  feet  thick,  of 
square  stones,  in  height  five  storeys,  commanding  a  delightful  view  of 
the  surrounding  country.  Its  battlements  being  but  eight  inches  thick, 
were  soon  broken  by  the  shot  of  eight  guns  ;  but  the  tower  itself  re- 
ceived little  or  no  damage  from  bullets  of  eighteen  and  twenty  pounds 
weight,  at  the  rate  of  sixty  shots  a  day. 

This  tower  was  joined  to  the  Castle  by  a  sumptuous  arched  bridge, 
encompassed  about  with  an  out-wall,  with  six  arched  turrets  with 
battlements,  all  of  square  stone,  adjoining  to  a  deep  moat  thirty  feet 
broad,  wherein  was  placed  an  artificial  waterwork,  which  spouted  up 
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ivater  to  the  height  of  the  Castle.  Next  to  it  was  a  pleasant  walk,  set 
lurth  with  several  figures  of  the  Roman  emperors,  in  shell-work.  The 
Castle  gate  has  a  square  tower  on  each  side,  with  battlements.  Within 
this  gate  was  the  pitched  stone  court,  on  the  right  hand  side  of  which 
was  the  Closet  Tower.  Straight-forward  was  the  way  to  the  kitchen 
tower  of  six  oiitsides.  About  the  middle  of  this  was  the  passage  into 
•he  stately  hall,  sixty-six  feet  long  and  twenty-eight  broad,  having  a  rare 
geometrical  roof,  built  of  Irish  oak,  with  a  large  cupola  on  the  top 
for  light.  The  parlour  was  noted  for  the  fair  inside  wainscots  and 
curiously  carved  figures.  Tlicre  was  a  gallery,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  feet  long,  having  many  beautiful  windows. 

In  a  large  court  was  a  marble  fountain,  called  the  White  Horse,  con- 
tinually running  with  clear  water.  Thence  through  a  fine  gate,  under 
a  large  square  tower,  over  a  bridge,  is  the  way  to  the  bowling-green, 
much  admired  for  its  prospect  westward  by  King  Charles  I.,  who 
visited  this  Castle  several  times.  The  park  was  planted  thick  with  oaks 
and  large  beech  trees,  and  richly  stocked  with  deer. 

This  Castle  was  a  garrison  from  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  and 
kept  by  the  Earl  at  his  own  charge.  When  created  a  Marquis,  in  1642, 
he  raised  an  army  of  1500  foot  and  500  horse,  which  he  placed  unde. 
the  command  of  his  son,  the  second  Marquis,  the  discoverer  of  the 
steam-engine.  Charles  sought  a  refuge  here  in  July,  1645,  ^^^'^^  ^^ 
disastrous  battle  of  Naseby,  and  remained  until  the  15th  of  September. 
The  Castle  being  strongly  besieged,  and  having  no  hopes  of  relief 
(being  one  of  the  last  garrisons),  it  was  surrendered  to  Sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  on  the  19th  day  of  August,  1646.  Fairfax's  lieutenant,  when 
he  summoned  the  garrison  to  suirender  in  June,  1646,  wrote  thus : — 
"  His  Excellency  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  having  now  finished  his  work 
over  the  Kingdom,  except  this  cajtle,  has  been  pleased  to  spare  his  forces 
for  this  work."  The  Marquis,  then  8,:^,  in  reply  stoutly  said,  that  he 
"  made  choice  (if  it  soe  pleased  God)  rather  to  dye  nobly  than  to  live 
with  infamy."  The  siege  lasted  from  the  3rd  of  June  until  the  19th, 
of  August,  when  a  capitulation  was  effected  on  honourable  terms.  The 
Marquis  and  his  followers  marched  sorrowfully  out,  the  fonner  pro- 
ceeding to  London,  where  contrary  to  the  articles  of  surrender,  he  was 
seized  and  imprisoned.  His  health  failed,  and  shortly  before  his  death, 
at  the  age  of  86,  when  informed  that  Parliament  would  permit  him  to 
be  buried  in  the  family  vault  in  Windsor  Chapel,  he  cried  out  cheer- 
fully, "  Why,  God  bless  us  all,  why  then  I  shall  have  a  better  castle 
when  I  am  dead  than  they  took  from  me  whilst  I  was  alive."  After- 
wards, the  woods  in  the  three  parks  were  destroyed;  the  lead  and 
♦*  II 
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timber  were  carried  to  Monmouth,  and  thence  by  water  to  Bristol,  to 
rebuild  the  bridge  there  after  the  great  fire.  The  lead  alone  that 
covered  the  Castle  is  stated  to  have  been  sold  for  6000/. ;  the  loss  to  the 
family  in  the  house  and  woods  was  estimated  at  100,000/. 

The  great  tower,  after  tedious  battering  the  top  thereof  with  pick- 
axes, was  undermined,  and  the  weight  of  it  propped  with  timber,  whilst 
two  sides  of  the  six  were  cut  through:  the  timber  being  burnt  it  fell 
down  in  a  lump,  and  remains  so  to  this  day. 

The  artificial  roof  of  the  hall,  as  it  could  not  well  be  taken  down, 
remained  whole  twenty  years  after  the  siege.  Above  thirty  vaults  of 
all  sorts  of  rooms  and  cellars,  and  three  arched  bridges,  besides  the 
tower  bridge,  are  yet  standing ;  but  the  most  curious  arch  of  the  chapel 
and  rooms  above,  with  many  others,  are  totally  destroyed. 

Many  coins  of  the  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and 
Charles  I.,  &c.,  have  been  found,  but  not  one  deserving  preservation. 
Every  reader  of  taste  must  regret  the  vandalism  that  destroyed  the  mag- 
nificent library  at  Ragland  Castle,  which  was  esteemed  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe. 

In  this  Castle  the  second  Marquis  of  Worcester,  the  inventor  of  the 
"  Water-commanding  Engine,"  (in  which  steam  was  employed  as  in 
our  steam-engines,)  pursued  his  experimental  researches.  In  1640,  some 
rustics,  in  the  interest  of  the  Parliament,  came  to  search  the  Castle 
for  arms,  from  which,  however  they  desisted  ;  but  the  inventive  Lord 
Herbert,  afterwards  Marquis,  in  the  parley  which  ensued,  "  brought 
them  over  a  high  bridge  that  arched  over  the  moat  that  was  between 
the  Castle  and  the  great  tower,  wherein  the  Lord  Herbert  had  newly 
contrived  certain  water-works,  which,  when  the  several  engines  and 
wheels  were  to  be  set  a-going,  much  quantity  of  water  through  the 
hollow  conveyances  of  the  aqueducts  was  to  be  let  down  from  the  top 
of  the  high  tower."  These  engines  were  set  to  work,  and  their  noise 
and  roar  so  frightened  the  Parliamentary  searchers  that  they  ran  as  fast 
as  they  could  out  of  the  grounds  upon  being  told  that  "  the  lions  had 
got  loose."  The  position  of  these  water-works,  as  described  by  a  con- 
temporary chaplain,  exactly  coincides  with  some  remaining  vestiges  in 
the  stonework  of  the  Castle,  the  external  wall  of  the  keep,  whereon 
are  seen  "'certain  strange  mysterious  grooves,"  on  that  side  of  the  wall 
facing  the  moat,  "  which  point  like  a  hieroglyphic  inscription  to  the 
precise  place  where  once  stood  in  active  operation  the  first  practical 
application  in  a  primitive  form  of  a  means  of  employing  steam  as  a 
mechanical  agent."    {Mr.  Dircks,  C.E.) 

The  Marquis  died  in  London  in  1667  :  his  remains  were  inteired  in 
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Ragland  Church,  and  he  had  expressed  an  intention  that  a  model  ot 
his  Water-commanding  Engine  should  be  buried  with  him ;  whether 
this  was  done  is  uncertain. 


Abergavenny  Castle. 

Abergavenny,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gavcnny  and  merry  Usk, 
(^Aber,  meaning  confluence)  is  of  Roman  origin,  and  was,  subsequently, 
a  sort  of  Warder  on  the  edge  of  the  hill  country.  Owen  Glendower 
burnt  Abergavenny  almost  to  ashes  in  1403.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
it  was  "  a  fair  waulled  town  ;"  the  last,  or  Tudor's  gate,  was  destroyed 
in  our  time.  Churchyard  the  poet  (1587)  sings  of  "the  most  goodly 
towers  "  of  the  Castle ;  but  as  a  ruin  it  is  now  uninteresting,  hidden  by 
ivy,  and  blended  with  a  modern  mansion,  upon  the  site  of  the  keep. 
It  was  long  an  important  fortress,  conferring  a  barony  on  its  possessor 
hy  feudal  tenure.  It  has  been  the  scene  of  foul  deeds.  In  1172  Aberga- 
venny Castle,  under  William  de  Braos,  was  taken  by  Sytsylt  ap  Dyfer- 
wald,  a  Welsh  chieftain,  but  shortly  afterwards  restored  to  Braos,  who 
invited  Sytsylt  and  his  son  GeofTry  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  amity  at 
this  place,  when  they  were  both  treacherously  murdered.  A  similar 
act  of  sanguinary  treachery  had  been  before  perpetrated  within  the 
same  walls  by  William,  son  of  Milo,  Earl  of  Hereford.  In  1215,  the 
Castle  was  taken  from  the  forces  of  King  John  by  Llewellyn,  Prince 
of  Wales.  In  the  grounds  is  a  celebrated  avenue  of  Scotch  firs,  about 
a  mile  in  length,  but  not  more  than  35  feet  in  width,  and  in  some  places 
only  10  feet. 

Some  miles  east  of  Abergavenny,  are  situated  the  stately  ruins  of 
White  or  Llandillo  Castle,  a  strong  and  important  fortress  in  the  early 
ages  of  English  history.  Grosmont,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  Monnow,  exhibits  a  fine  view  of  this  ancient  fortress. 


Cacrlcon,  a  Roman  and  British  City. 

Caerleon,  now  an  inconsiderable  town,  is  stated  to  have  once  been 
the  capital  of  Wales.  It  stands  on  the  river  Usk,  in  Monmouthshire, 
and  was  the  Isca  Silurum,  one  of  the  oldest  Roman  stations  in  Britain. 
It  was  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  this  country.  The  remains  of  the  former  importance  of 
the  place  are  extremely  scanty,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  ancient  city  site 
is  now  occupied  as  fields  and  orchards.    The  site  is  impressive  when 
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approached  near  sundown  on  a  summer  evening.  Here,  when  the  iron- 
hearted  Roman  became  elegant  and  luxurious,  he  was  wont  to  resort, 
and  disport  himself  in  the  fair  region  of  Britannia  Secunda.  It  was  a 
place  of  great  note — "  the  City  of  the  Legions."  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,  more  than  seven  centuries  after  the  Romans  had  left  our  island, 
gives  this  lively  picture  of  Caerleon: — "Many  remains  of  its  former 
magnificence  are  still  visible:  splendid  palaces,  which  once  emulated, 
with  their  gilded  roofs,  the  grandeur  of  Rome ;  for  it  was  originally 
built  by  the  Roman  princes,  and  adorned  with  stately  edifices ;  a 
gig.uitic  tower,  numerous  baths,  ruins  of  temples,  and  a  theatre,  the 
walls  of  which  are  partly  standing.  Here  we  still  see,  within  and  with- 
out the  walls,  subterranean  buildings,  aqueducts,  and  vaulted  caverns ; 
and,  what  appeared  to  me  most  remarkable,  stoves,  so  excellently  con- 
trived as  to  diffuse  their  heat  through  secret  and  imperceptible  pores." 

There  is  altogether  much  to  repay  curiosity  at  Caerleon.  There  is  the 
mound,  300  yards  round  at  the  base  and  90  at  the  summit,  on  which 
stood  "  the  gigantic  tower ;"  ruins  lie  about  it ;  the  garden  on  which  it 
stands  is  strewn  with  Roman  antiquities.  A  space  of  ground,  which 
it  is  believed  was  a  Roman  amphitheatre,  may  still  be  traced  in  the 
Round  Table  field.  Its  form  is  oval,  222  feet  by  192.  In  the  last 
century  stone  seats  were  discovered  on  opening  the  sides  of  the  con- 
cavity, but  they  are  now  covered  with  turf.  The  walls  near  the  amphi- 
theatre are  the  most  remarkable:  none  now  exceed  13  feet  high,  but 
their  thickness  extends  to  12  feet.  The  shape  of  the  fortress  is  oblong  ; 
three  of  the  sides  are  straight,  the  fourth  curvilinear ;  they  inclose 
a  circumference  of  iSoo  yards,  with  corners  rounded,  like  most  of  the 
Roman  stations  in  Britain.  The  mound  is  supposed  to  have  been 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  Normans,  who  built  here  a  fortress,  the  ruins  of 
which  were  about  40  feet  high  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

Amongst  the  other  features  of  Caerleon  are  the  remains  of  the  Castle, 
overhanging  the  Usk ;  ruins  near  the  bridge,  and  a  round  tower. 
Many  of  the  houses  in  the  village  are  partly  built  with  Roman  bricks; 
the  market-place  is  supported  by  four  Tuscan  columns — grim  memo- 
rials of  the  ancient  conqueror.  About  halfway  between  Caerleon  and 
Usk,  in  Tredonnec  church,  is  a  Roman  inscription  to  the  memory  of  a 
soldier  of  the  second  Augustan  legion. 

After  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Caerleon  became  a  British  city 
— the  capital  of  Gwent  land — in  the  sixth  century,  one  of  the  abodes 
of  King  Arthur. 
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Coldbrook  House,  about  a  mile  south  of  the  town  of  Aberga- 
venny, in  Monmouthshire,  occupies  a  charming  situation,  in  the 
midst  of  grounds  beautifully  diversified  and  richly  clothed  with  oak, 
beech,  and  elm.  The  ancient  mansion  was  an  irregular  edifice, 
with  a  square  tower  at  each  angle.  Its  northern  front,  with  an 
elegant  Doric  portico,  was  constructed  by  its  last  famous  pro- 
prietor. Among  the  pictures  to  be  seen  here  are  a  portrait  of 
Henrietta,  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  by  Vandyke,  in  his  best  manner, 
and  portraits  of  Mrs.  Woffington,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  and  General 
Churchill.  But  this  ancestral  seat  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  the 
residence  in  it  of  two  persons  equally  memorable  in  their  time, 
though  for  different  qualifications — the  one,  Sir  Richard  Herbert, 
the  intrepid  soldier  and  flower  of  chivalry  ;  the  other.  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  "  the  polished  courtier  and  the  votary  of  wit 
and  pleasure," 

The  derivation  of  the  name  of  Herbert  has  given  rise  to  much 
controversy.  Investigation,  however,  shows  that  it  was  common  in 
the  different  provinces  of  France  prior  to  the  Conquest.  It  made 
its  appearance  in  England  with  the  Normans  under  the  Conqueror. 
Great  difference  of  opinion  prevails  respecting  the  original  English 
ancestor  of  the  Herberts,  and,  indeed,  inquiry  in  this  direction  scorns 
hopeless.  An  anecdote  related  of  Mr.  Proger,  one  of  the  later 
owners  of  the  estate  of  Wernder,  or  Gwarynder,  the  seat  of  the 
ancestors  oi  the  Herberts,  at  once  illustrates  the  family  pride  of 
the  gentleman  and  throws  some  light  on  the  question  under  con- 
sideration. A  stranger  having  met  Mr.  Proger  near  his  own  house, 
Inquired,  " What  is  this  ancient  mansion  before  us?"  "That,  sir, 
is  Wernder,"  replied  Mr.  Proger,  "a  very  ancient  house,  for  out  of 
it  tame  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  of  the  first  line,  and  the  Earls  of 
Pembroke  of  the  second  line  ;  the  Lords  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  the 
Herberts  of  Coldbrook,  Rumney,  Cardiff,  and  York ;  the  Morgans 
oi  Acton,  the  Earl  of  Hunsdon,  the  Jones's  of  Trcowen  and 
Lanarth,  and  all  the  Powells.   Out  of  this  house  also,  by  the  female 

line,  came  the  Dukes  of  Beaufort "    "And  pray,  sir,  who  lives 

there  now  ?"  "  I  do,  sir."  "  Then  come  out  of  it  yourself,  or  'twill 
tumble  and  crush  you." 

The  first  Herbert  of  Coldbrook  of  whom  wo  read  is  Sir  Richard 
of  that  name,  whom  his  great  grandson.  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburv 
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writes  of  as  "  that  incomparable  hero,  who  (in  the  history  of  Hall 
and  Grafton  as  it  appears)  twice  passed  through  a  great  army  of 
northern  men  alone, 'with  his  poleaxe  in  his  hand,  and  returned 
without  any  mortal  hurt,  which  is  more  than  is  famed  of  Amadis 
de  Galle,  or  the  Knight  of  the  Sun."  The  earlier  pages  of  Herbert 
of  Cherbury's  Autobiography  are  taken  up  with  an  account  of  the 
writer's  ancestors.  In  this  account  occurs  the  following  tradition  : — 
Being  employed,  together  with  his  brother.  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to 
reduce  certain  rebels  in  North  Wales,  Sir  Richard  Herbert  besieged 
a  principal  portion  of  them  at  Harlech  Castle,  in  Monmouthshire. 
The  captain  of  this  place  had  been  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  France, 
and  it  was  his  boast  that  he  had  kept  a  castle  in  France  that  had 
made  the  old  women  in  Wales  talk  of  him,  and  that  he  would  keep 
his  present  castle  in  Wales  so  long  that  he  would  now  make  the 
old  women  in  France  talk  of  him.  And,  indeed,  as  the  place  was 
almost  impregnable,  except  by  famine.  Sir  Richard  Herbert  was 
constrained  to  offer  conditions  to  the  keeper  of  the  castle,  in  the 
event  of  his  being  willing  to  surrender.  The  chief  condition  was, 
that  Sir  Richard  was  to  do  all  in  his  power,  by  intercession  with 
the  king,  to  protect  the  life  of  his  prisoner.  The  condition  was 
accepted,  the  besieged  surrendered,  and  was  brought  by  Sir  Richard 
before  King  Edward  IV.  The  Knight  begged  the  king  to  grant  the 
prisoner  a  pardon,  since  he  had  yielded  up  a  place  of  importance, 
which  he  might  have  held  much  longer.  But  the  king  replied  that 
he  had  no  power  by  his  commission  to  pardon  any.  Sir  Richard, ' 
remembering  his  promise  to  do  the  best  he  could  for  the  prisoner, 
humbly  besought  his  majesty  to  do  one  of  two  things — cither  to  put 
the  prisoner  again  in  the  castle  in  which  he  had  surrendered,  and  let 
some  other  knight  have  the  duty  of  besieging,  or  to  take  his  own 
(Sir  Richard's)  life  for  the  captain's— ///i^?^  being  the  last  proof  he 
could  give  that  he  used  his  utmost  endeavour  to  save  the  cap- 
tain's life.  The  king  was  now  obliged  to  yield,  he  could  not  take 
the  life  of  his  bravest  knight,  and  he  was  constrained  to  pardon  the 
captain. 

On  another  occasion.  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  with  his  brother,  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  was  in  Anglesea,  in  pursuit  of  a  robber  band, 
and  had  captured  seven  brothers,  who  had  done  many  mischiefs 
nnd  murders.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke,  thinking  it  fit  to  root  out  s< 
v.'retchcd  a  progeny,  commanded  them  all  to  be  hanged.  Upon 
this  the  mother  of  the  felons  coming  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
besought  him  upon  her  knees  to  pardon  two,  or  at  least  one,  of  her 
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sons,  affirming  that  the  rest  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  jvistice  or 
example.  This  request  was  seconded  by  the  earl's  brother,  Sir 
Richard.  The  earl,  however,  finding  the  condemned  mtn  all  equally 
guilty,  declared  he  could  make  no  distinction  between  them,  and 
therefore  commanded  them  to  be  executed  all  together.  Upon  this 
the  mother,  falling  upon  her  knees,  cursed  the  earl,  and  prayed  that 
God's  mischief  might  fall  upon  him  in  the  first  battle  he  should 
make.  After  this  the  earl,  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Edgcot-field, 
having  marshalled  his  men  in  order  to  fight,  was  surprised  to  find 
his  brother,  Sir  Richard  Herbert,  standing  in  the  front  of  his  com- 
pany and  leaning  upon  his  pole-axe  with  a  most  sad  and  pensive 
air. 

"  What !"  cried  the  earl,  "  doth  thy  great  body  (Sir  Richard 
was  higher  by  the  head  than  any  one  in  the  army)  apprehend  any- 
thing, that  thou  art  so  melancholy ;  or  art  thou  weary  with  marching, 
that  thou  dost  lean  thus  upon  thy  polc-axc  ?" 

"  I  am  not  weary  with  marching,"  replied  Sir  Richard,  "  nor  do 
I  apprehend  anything  for  myself;  but  I  cannot  but  apprehend  on 
your  part  lest  the  curse  of  the  woman  fall  on  you." 

And  the  curse  of  the  frantic  mother  of  the  seven  convicts  seemed 
to  have  gained  the  authority  of  Heaven,  for  both  the  earl  and  his 
brother,  Sir  Richard,  were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Edgcot,  were 
both  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death, 

The  son  of  Sir  Richard  Herbert  was  a  very  great  and  luxurious 
personage  in  his  day.  "  He  delighted  also  much  in  hospitality,  as 
having  a  very  long  table  twice  covered,  every  meal,  with  the  best 
that  could  be  gotten.  This  table,  so  richly  was  it  set  every  day, 
that  everything  that  flies  seems  to  have  been  brought  to  it,  and 
it  was  an  ordinary  saying  in  the  country  at  that  time,  when  any 
fowl  was  seen  to  rise — '  Fly  where  thou  wilt,  thou  wilt  light  at 
Blackball.' "  Blackball  was  the  residence  built  by  this  epicurean 
baron. 

Edward  Herbert,  first  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  great-grandson 
of  Sir  Richard  Herbert  of  Coldbrook,  is  the  author  oi  an  "  Auto- 
biography" and  a  "  History  of  England  under  Henry  VIII."  He 
was  the  son  of  Richard  Herbert  and  Margaret  Newport,  ol  Arkall, 
in  Shropshire,  and  was  born  in  1581.  During  his  early  years  he 
was  sickly  and  infirm,  and  was  not  taught  to  read  until  he  was 
seven.  But  this  tardiness  was  amply  repaid  by  the  extraordinary 
progress  he  made  in  his  studies  ;  for  when  he  was  no  more  than 
twelve  he  attained  so  great  a  knowledge  of  learned  languages  and 
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logic  that  he  was  sent  to  University  College,  in  Oxford.  Here  he 
gained  great  applause  by  disputing  in  logic,  and  composing  his 
task  oftener  in  Greek  than  in  Latin. 

The  death  of  his  father  in  the  same  year  occasioned  his  tem- 
porary removal  from  the  university,  and  soon  afterwards  he  con- 
tracted a  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  St.  Julian's,  which  procured 
him  that  mansion  and  estate.  After  his  marriage  he  returned  to 
Oxford  and  continued  his  studies  with  increased  assiduity.  Without 
any  assistance,  he  acquired  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  "My 
intention,"  he  says,  "  in  learning  languages,  being  to  make  myself 
a  citizen  of  the  world,  as  far  as  it  was  possible,  and  my  learning  of 
music  was  for  this  end  that  I  might  entertain  myself  at  home,  and 
together  refresh  my  mind  after  my  studies,  to  which  I  was  exceed- 
ingly inclined,  and  that  I  might  not  need  the  company  of  young 
men,  in  whom  I  observed  in  those  times  much  ill-example  and 
debauchery." 

The  accomplishments  of  the  first  Lord  of  Cherbury  were  not 
limited  to  those  of  the  college.  He  was  remarkable  for  agility  in 
running,  leaping,  and  wrestling  ;  excelled  in  fencing,  riding  in  the 
manege,  shooting  with  the  long  bow,  and  fighting  duels  on  horse- 
back. In  this  last  qualification  his  expcrtness  saved  his  life  on  one 
occasion.  Being  suddenly  attacked  by  Sir  John  Ayrcs,  and  four 
armed  associates,  he  defended  himself  with  so  much  courage,  that, 
although  thrown  from  his  horse,  dragged  in  the  stirrup,  and  his 
sword  broken,  he  drove  away  the  assailants  and  wounded  Sir  John 
Ayres,  after  having  wrested  his  dagger  from  him,  and  struck  his 
sword  out  of  his  hand. 

On  the  occasion  of  his  being  created  Knight  of  the  Bath,  he  in- 
forms us  that  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  put  on  his  spur,  and  tliat  "  a 
principal  lady  of  the  Court,  and  in  most  men's  opinion  the  hand- 
somest, took  off  the  tassel  of  silk  and  gold  from  his  sleeve,  answered 
that  he  would  prove  a  good  knight,  and  pledged  her  honour  lor 
his." 

In  taking  the  usual  oath  ol  the  knights,  "  never  to  sit  in  place 
where  injustice  should  be  done,  except  to  right  it  to  the  uttermost 
of  their  power,  and  particularly  ladies  and  gentlewomen  that  shall 
be  wronged  in  their  honour,"  if  they  desired  assistance,  his  imagina- 
tion, already  filled  with  romantic  notions  and  barbarous  chivalry, 
was  fired  with  additional  enthusiasm,  and,  thinking  himself  bound 
by  the  literal  tenor  of  his  oath,  he  engaged  in  duels  on  the  most 
frivolous  pretences. 
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In  1608,  he  set  out  on  a  tour  on  the  continent,  and  traversed 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy,  performing  wherever  he 
went  acts  of  extraordinary  heroism.  Returning  to  England  he  was 
becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  inactivity  of  his  life,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  raising  a  regiment  for  the  service  of  the  Venetians  against 
the  Turks,  but  was  prevented  by  an  accidental  meeting  with  Sir 
George  Villiers,  afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Through  this 
courtier's  influence  Lord  Herbert  was  appointed  ambassador  to 
France. 

In  163 1  he  was  raised  to  an  English  peerage  by  the  title  of  Lord 
Herbert  of  Chcrbury,  in  Shropshire.  He  died  in  1648  at  his  house 
in  Queen  Street,  London.  Vanity  was  his  prevailing  foible  ;  hence 
he  represents  himself  as  a  most  extraordinary  being,  even  from  his 
infancy  to  the  last  stage  of  his  life.  In  his  gossiping  Autobio- 
graphy he  says  with  much  complacency,  that  his  figure  was  much 
commended  by  the  lords  and  ladies  of  the  Court ;  he  also  relates 
many  instances  of  the  effect  of  his  attractions,  and  gives  intimations 
oi  many  more  which  honour  and  delicacy  prevented  him  from 
divulging.  He  thus  describes  his  first  appearance  at  Court,  and 
his  interview  with  Queen  Elizabeth  : — "  As  it  was  the  manner  of 
those  times  for  all  men  to  kneel  down  before  the  great  Queen 
Elizabeth,  who  then  reigned,  I  was  likewise  upon  my  knees  in  the 
presence  chamber  when  she  passed  by  to  the  chappel  at  Whitehall. 
As  soon  as  she  saw  me  she  stopped,  and  swearing  her  usual  oath, 
demanded, 'Who  is  this.'"  Everybody  there  present  looked  upon 
me,  but  no  man  knew  me,  till  Sir  James  Croft  told  who  I  was,  and 
that  I  had  married  Sir  William  Herbert  of  St.  Julian's  daughter. 
The  queen  hereupon  looked  attentively  upon  me,  and  swearing 
again  her  ordinary  oath,  said,  '  It  is  pity  he  was  married  so  young,' 
and  thereupon  gave  me  her  hand  to  kiss  twice,  botli  times  gently 
clapping  me  on  the  check."  It  may  be  as  well  to  inform  readers 
that  Elizabeth  was  at  this  time  seventy  years  okl. 

But  other  and  younger  queens  looked  upon  the  handsome  Lord 
of  Cherbury  with  favouring  eyes.  Anne  oi  Austria,  consort  of 
Louis  XIII.,  was  particularly  courteous  to  him;  and  the  marked 
attentions  of  Anne  of  Denmark,  queen  of  James  I.,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  public  and  excited  the  jealousy  ol  the  King. 

The  greatest  and  most  beautiful  ladies  o.  the  Court  vied  who 
should  obtain  his  picture  ;  several,  he  informs  us,  procured  it 
surreptitiously,  and  wore  it  next  their  heart  :  a  circumstance  which 
more  than  once  exasperated  their  husbands  and  brought  Herbert 
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in  danger  of  assassination.  Even  the  queen  placed  his  portrait  in 
her  innermost  chamber. 

The  estate  of  Coldbrook  continued  in  the  Herbert  family  down 
to  1709,  when  it  passed  through  Judith  (the  daughter  of  the  last 
Herbert)  to  Sir  Thomas  Powell,  of  Broadway,  Caermarthcn.  Shortly 
aftenvards  the  estate  of  Coldbrook  was  purchased  by  Major  Han- 
bury,  of  Pont-y-pool,  and  settled  on  his  third  son  Charles,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  will  of  his  godfather,  Charles  Williams,  Esq.,  of 
Caerleon,  assumed  the  name  of  Williams,  and  is  well  known  as  Sir 
Charles  Hanbury  Williams. 

He  was  born  in  1709,  and  was  educated  at  Eton.  He  married 
Lady  Frances  Coningsby,  youngest  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Coningsby.  He  entered  Parliament  for  Monmouth  in  1733,  and  was 
a  steady  supporter  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole.  Remarkable  for  his 
sprightliness  of  conversation,  vivacity,  and  agreeable  manners,  he 
was  soon  admitted  into  the  best  society,  and  remained  to  adorn  it. 
He  became  the  wit  of  a  coterie  of  wits,  and  the  intimate  companion 
of  such  men  as  Horace  Walpole  and  Lord  Holland. 

In  1746  he  was  created  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  shortly  after- 
wards was  appointed  envoy  to  the  Court  of  Dresden.  As  a  foreign 
minister  his  savoir  faire,  pleasing  manners,  and  gay  wit  stood  him 
in  good  service.  He  subsequently  served  in  the  same  capacity  at 
the  Courts  of  Berlin  and  St.  Petersburgh.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
volume  of  odes,  satires,  political  ballads,  &c.,  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  gay  tone  and  elegant  versification.     He  died  in  1759. 

The  estate  of  Coldbrook  is  still  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of 
Hanbtuy-Williams. 
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HEREFORD  AND  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

The  Castle  of  Wigmore,  and  its  Lords. 

Of  this  famous  fortress,  a  place  of  great  historic  renown,  there  re- 
mains a  massive  ruin,  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  to  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Wigmore,  on  the  north  side  of  the  county  of  Hereford.  The 
Castle  was  surrounded  by  a  moat,  the  remains  of  which  are  now  visible, 
and  over  which  was  a  drawbridge.  The  fortress  was  built  by  Ethcl- 
(leda,  or  Elfleda,  the  eldest  daughter  of  King  Alfred.  At  the  time  of 
the  NoiTiian  Conquest,  Edric,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  several  other 
nobles,  made  formal  submission  to  the  Conqueror,  but  afterwards  re- 
belled. They  were  all  slain,  or  taken  prisoners,  in  an  engagement  with 
tlie  King,  except  Edric,  who  fled  to  his  castle  at  Wigmore,  where  he 
sustained  a  long  siege  against  the  forces  under  the  command  of  Ranulf 
Mortimer  and  Roger  de  Montgomery.  Edric  was  at  length  compelled 
to  surrender,  and  sent  prisoner  to  the  King  ;  and  Mortimer  was  re- 
warded with  the  gift  of  Wigmore  Castle  and  its  appendages. 

Through  a  succession  of  ages  the  Mortimer  family  possessed  this 
fortress,  together  with  vast  estates,  and  became  great  and  powerful ; 
and  by  their  ambition  and  intrigues,  several  English  monarchs  were  made 
tremble  on  the  throne.  Roger,  the  sixth  Lord  of  Wigmore,  took  an 
active  part  in  favour  of  Henry  HI.  against  his  rebellious  barons.  After 
the  fatal  battle  of  Lewes,  seeing  his  sovereign  in  great  distress,  and 
nothing  but  ruin  and  misery  attending  himself  and  other  loyal  subjects 
of  the  King,  he  took  no  rest  till  he  had  contrived  some  way  for  their 
deliverance:  to  that  end  he  sent  a  swift  horse  to  the  Prince,  tlien 
prisoner  with  the  King  in  the  Castle  at  Hereford,  with  suggestion  that 
he  should  obtain  leave  to  ritle  out  for  recreation  to  a  place  called  Wid- 
marsh  ;  and  that  upon  sight  of  a  person  mounted  upon  a  white  horse 
upon  the  foot  of  Tulington  Hill,  and  waving  his  bonnet,  he  should  hasten 
towards  him  with  all  possible  speed ;  which  being  accordingly  done 
(though  all  the  country  thereabout  were  hither  called  to  prevent  his 
escape),  setting  spurs  to  the  hoi-se  they  escaped  through  them  all,  and 
arriving  at  the  Park  at  Tulington,  Roger  met  him  with  500  armed  men 
and  chased  them  back  to  the  gate  at  Hereford,  making  great  slaughter 
amongst  ihcm.  Having  thus  brought  off  the  Prince  with  safety  to  his 
Castle  at  Wigmore,  he  was  the  chief  person  in  raising  a  powerful  army, 
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consisting  chiefly  of  the  Welsh,  by  which,  upon  August  4,  126-5,  ^'^  °^ 
tained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  insolent  Montfort  and  his  party  near 
Evesham,  in  Worcestershire,  when  the  King  himself  was  happily  set  at 
liberty. 

By  others  this  story  is  related  with  a  difference,  viz., — that  Roger  sent 
the  Prince  a  swift  liorse  for  the  purpose  before  mentioned,  and  that  the 
Prince  obtaining  leave  of  Montfoit  to  try  if  the  horse  were  of  use  for 
the  great  saddle,  first  tired  out  other  horses  and  then  got  on  this  (a  boy 
with  two  swords,  whom  Roger  had  sent,  being  near  with  another  hoi^se); 
and  so  turning  himself  to  Roger  de  Ros,  then  his  keeper,  and  other  by- 
standers, said,  "  I  have  been  in  your  custody  for  a  time,  but  now  I  bid 
you  farewell,"  rode  away  ;  and  Roger,  with  his  banner  displayed,  re- 
ceived him  at  a  little  hill  called  Dunmore,  and  so  conveyed  him  safe  to 
his  Castle  at  Wigmore.  He  was  rewarded  for  his  faithful  services  with 
considerable  grants  from  the  Crown. 

In  the  seventh  year  when  all  was  quiet,  Roger  having  procured  knight- 
hood for  his  three  sons,  he  at  his  own  cost  held  a  Tournament  at  Kenil- 
worth,  whsre  he  sumptuously  entertained  one  hundred  knights  and  as 
many  ladies  for  three  days^"  the  like  thereof  was  never  before  in 
England."  There,  it  is  said,  originated  the  Round  Table  (so  called  be- 
cause the  place  wherein  they  practised  these  feats  was  encircled  with  a 
wall)  ;  and  upon  the  fourth  day  the  Golden  Lion  in  sign  of  triumph 
being  yielded  to  him,  he  carried  it  with  all  the  company  to  Warwick. 
His  fame  being  spread  into  foreign  countries,  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
sent  him  certain  wooden  bottles  bound  with  golden  bars  and  wax,  under 
the  pretence  of  wine,  but  which  were  filled  with  gold,  and  for  many 
ages  after  were  kept  in  the  Abbey  of  Wigmore.  For  the  love  of  the 
Qhiceii  lie  added  a  Carbuncle  to  his  Arms. 

Roger  de  Mortimer  was  created  Earl  of  March  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  \\.  He  conducted  the  Queen  and  the  young  King,  Edward 
HI.,  to  the  Marches  of  Wales,  where  he  welcomed  them  with  magni- 
ficent festivities,  accompanied  with  tournaments  and  other  princely  re- 
creations at  his  Castles  of  Wigmore  and  Ludlow  ;  "so  likewise  in  his 
forests  and  his  parks,  and  also  with  great  costs,  in  tilts  and  other 
pastimes;  which,  as  it  was  said,  the  King  did  not  duly  recompense." 
Roger  hereupon  grew  proud  beyond  measure.  His  own  son, 
Geoffrey,  called  him  "  the  King  of  Folly ;"  he  also  kept  the  Round 
Table  of  Knights,  in  Wales,  "  for  a  pride  in  imitation  of  King  Arthur." 
Roger  de  Mortimer  was  now  blnided  by  ambition,  and  set  no  bounds 
to  his  ostentation  ;  he  scarcely  took  pains  to  conceal  his  intimacy  with 
U»e  Queen  ;  he  usurped  all  the  ofliccs  of  Government,  and  offended 
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many  nobles  by  his  haughty  and  defiant  conduct.  He  was  at  last 
seized  in  Nottingham  Castle,  as  already  described  in  our  account  of 
that  fortress. 

Edward  de  Mortimer,  Roger's  eldest  son,  survived  his  father  a  few 
years,  and  left  a  son  named  Roger,  who  in  i3r;4  obtained  a  reversal  ol 
the  attainder  of  his  grandfather ;  and  it  was  declared  in  full  parliament 
that  the  charges  on  which  Roger  had  been  condemned  were  false  and 
liis  sentence  unjust.  He  died  in  Burgundy  in  1360  in  command  of  the 
English  forces  in  that  country,  and  left  a  son,  Edmund,  then  in  his 
minority,  who  early  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  was  made  Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland.  He  married  the  Lady  Philippa  Plantagenet,  daughter 
and  heir  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  by  which  union  he  gave  to  his 
descendants  their  title  to  the  English  Crown,  the  cause  of  so  much 
bloodshed  in  the  following  century. 

In  the  Parliament  held  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II., 
13S5,  his  eldest  son,  Robert  de  Mortimer,  fourth  Earl  of  March,  was 
declared  heir  apparent  to  the  Crown,  from  his  descent  from  Lionel, 
Duke  of  Clarence.  His  eldest  daughter,  Anne,  was  mairied  to 
Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  Cambridge,  younger  son  of  Edmund, 
Duke  of  York,  and  therefore  the  great-grandson  of  Edward  III-. 

Edmund,  son  and  heir,  fifth  and  last  Earl  of  March,  was  born  at 
the  New  Forest,  and  being  only  six  years  old  at  his  father's  death,  was 
committed  in  ward  to  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  Henry  IV. 
Out  of  his  custody  he  was  shortly  afterwards  stolen  away  by  the  Lady 
Despencer,  but  being  found  in  Chiltham  Woods,  he  was  kept  after- 
wards under  stricter  guard,  since  he  was  rightful  heir  to  the  Crown  of 
England.  After  having  distinguished  himself  in  the  French  wars,  he 
died  childless  in  1424,  and  the  male  line  of  this  branch  of  the  Mortimer 
family  became  extinct. 

The  baronies  of  Mortimer  and  the  other  dignities  and  estates  were 
inherited  by  his  nephew,  Richard  Plantagenet,  Duke  of  York,  who  was 
put  to  death  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield  Edward  IV.,  when  Duke 
of  York,  resided  at  Wigmore  Castle.  During  the  Civil  Wars  it  was 
attacked  and  bumt  by  the  rebels,  and  has  remained  in  ruins  ever 
since. 

Gough,  in  his  additions  to  Camden,  has  this  touching  reflection  on 
Wigmore  audits  Lords:  "  It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  massive 
ruin  of  Wigmore  Castle,  situate  on  a  hill  in  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 
tains, whence  its  owner  could  survey  his  vast  estate  from  his  square 
palace,  with  four  comer  towers  on  a  keep,  at  the  south-east  comer  of 
bis  double-trenched  outworks,  without  reflet  ting  on  the  instability  of 
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the  grandeur  of  a  family  whose  ambition  and  intrigue  made  more  than 
one  English  monarch  uneasy  on  his  throne — yet  not  a  memorial  re- 
mains of  their  sepulture." 


Worcester  Castle,  and  its  Sieges. 

Lambarde,  the  antiquary,  remarks  that  he  never  met  with  a  place 
that  had  so  great  experience  in  the  calamities  of  the  intestine  broils  of 
the  kingdom,  and  other  casual  disasters,  as  the  city  of  Worcester.  An 
early  town  was  taken  by  Pcnda,  King  of  Mercia ;  was  destroyed  by  the 
Danes,  and  rebuilt  about  a.d.  894.  In  104 1  it  was  plundered  and 
burnt  to  the  ground  by  King  Hardicanute.  In  1088  it  was  unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  Bernard  Neumarck  ;  and  about  this  year  was  built  the 
Castle,  by  Urso  d'Abitot.  In  1 1 13  the  city,  not  excepting  the  Castle 
and  the  Cathedral,  was  consumed  by  fire,  caused,  as  suspected,  by  the 
Welsh.  In  11 13  the  city  was  again  partially  burnt.  In  1139  the 
forces  of  the  Empress  Maud  fired  and  plundered  it.  In  1149  King 
Stephen  burnt  the  city,  but  the  Castle,  which  had  been  strongly  forti- 
fied, resisted  his  attempts  ;  the  remains  of  one  of  the  forts  then  reared, 
may  be  seen  on  Red  Hill,  near  Digley;  another  stood  on  Henwick's 
Hill.  Eustace,  Stephen's  son,  afterwards  vigorously  besieged  the  Castle, 
but  was  repulsed  by  the  Count  de  Meulant ;  in  i-evenge  he  fired  the 
town.  In  1 151  Stephen  made  another  assault  on  the  Castle,  but  was 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege :  the  King  "  built  castles  "  before  it,  and  filled 
them  with  garrisons,  but  they  were  overthrown  by  Robert  Earl  of 
Leicester.  In  1 157  Worcester  was  fortified  against  Henry  II.  by  Hugh 
Mortimer,  but  afterwards  submitted.  In  ii8y  the  city  again  suffered 
severely  fi-om  fire.  In  1216  ^^'orcester  declared  for  Lewis  the  Dauphin, 
but  was  taken  by  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester.  In  1263  the  city  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Barons;  and  in  the  following  year  Heniy  III. 
was  conducted  here,  prisoner,  after  the  Battle  of  Lewes.  In  1265 
Prince  Edward,  afterwards  Edward  I.,  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Lewes,  escaped  to  Worcester,  where  he  assembled  an  army:  he  then 
defeated  young  De  Montfort,  at  Kcnilworth,  and  next  on  the  heights 
above  Worcester,  defeated  Simon  de  Montfort  and  his  son,  being  both 
killed,  and  his  army  entirely  routed.  Worcester  was  visited  several 
times  by  Edward  I.,  who  in  1282  held  a  Parliament  here.  In  1401 
the  city  was  burnt  and  plundered  by  Owen  Glendower's  troops.  In 
1485  Worcester  was  taken  possession  of  by  Henry  VII.,  after  the 
battle  of  Bosworth  Field ;  500  marks  being  paid  as  a  ransom  for  the 
city,    in  1534  it  suffered  by  an  eaithquake;  next  year  by  the  sweating 
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sickness;  and  in  1637  by  a  pestilence.  In  1642  Worcester  was  be- 
sieged and  taken  by  the  Parliamentary  forces.  In  1651  Charles  II., 
coming  from  Scotland,  possessed  himself  of  Worcester,  and  was  theiv 
first  proclaimed  King  in  England.  In  the  same  year,  Sept.  3,  Cromwell 
defeated  the  Royalists  at  Red  Hill,  about  a  mile  from  the  city,  when 
2000  were  killed,  and  8000  taken  prisoners :  most  of  the  latter  were  sold 
as  slaves  to  the  American  Colonies.  Of  this  "crowning  mercy"  of 
Cromwell,  a  curious  memorial  exists  at  Worcester,  in  a  half-timbered 
house  at  the  north  end  of  New-street,  where,  preceding  the  battle.  King 
Charles  II.  resided;  and  whither,  after  the  unfortunate  issue,  the  King 
retreated  with  Lord  Wilmot.  He  was  closely  pursued  by  Colonel 
Corbet,  but  effected  his  escape  at  the  back  door  of  the  house  just  as 
his  pursuer  entered  it.  The  person  who  inhabited  the  house  at  the  time 
is  said  to  have  been  Mr. R.  Durant.  The  room  in  which  the  King  slept 
was  in  the  front  of  the  house.  Over  the  entrance  the  following  inscrip- 
tion was  placed: — "  Love  God.  [W.  B.  1577.  R.  D.]  Honor  the 
King."  The  date  over  the  door  most  probably  marks  the  year  of  the 
erection,  at  which  time  it  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  William  Berkeley. 
Judge  Berkeley  was  born  in  it,  July  26,  15S4.  R.  Durant  was  most 
probably  the  person  who  put  up  at  least  part  of  the  inscription,' 
"  Honour  the  King,"  in  allusion  to  the  entertainment  and  protection  he 
himself  had  afforded  to  his  Sovereign.  The  King  having  escaped  the 
dangers  of  the  field,  was  conducted  to  Boscobel,  and  soon  after  escaped 
to  France.  In  1687,  James  II.  visited  Worcester,  when  the  Mayor 
attended  his  Majesty  to  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel ;  and,  upon  being 
asked  by  the  King  if  the  Corporation  would  not  enter  with  him,  the 
Mayor  nobly  replied,  "  I  fear,  your  Majesty,  we  have  gone  too  far 
already." 

The  site  of  the  Castle  which,  from  time  to  time,  sustained  so  many 
sieges,  and  so  frequently  changed  governors,  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Cathedral :  there  are  no  architectural  remains  whatever ;  the  last  was 
Edgar  Tower.  A  small  part  of  an  old  ecclesiastical  house,  the  Nunnery 
of  VVhitstane,  now  called  "  The  White-ladies,"  still  remains ;  and  here 
were  long  preserved  the  bed  in  which  Queen  Elizabeth  slept,  the  cup 
she  drank  out  of,  &c.  at  her  visit  in  1585.  Friar-street  takes  its  name 
from  a  house  of  Franciscans  which  formerly  existed  here ;  the  Domi- 
nicans, Penitents,  Black  Friars,  and  Friars  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  had  like- 
wise their  establishments  here. 
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Boscobel,  and  Charles  II. 

Boscobel  is  celebrated  in  English  history  as  having  been  the  first 
place  of  refuge  in  which  King  Charles  II.  took  shelter  after  his  defeat 
at  the  Battle  of  ^^'orcester,  as  described  in  the  preceding  page.  It  is 
situated  near  the  little  town  of  Madeley,  on  the  confines  of  Worces- 
tershire and  Shropshire,  and  was,  at  the  time  referred  to,  the  residence 
of  William  Penderell,  a  forester  or  servant  in  husbandry  to  Mr. 
Giffard,  the  owner  of  the  surrounding  domain.  To  the  fidelity  of 
this  man,  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  his  four  brothers,  Richard,  Hum- 
phrey, John,  and  George  Penderell,  was  the  fugitive  king  indebted  for 
some  days  of  concealment  and  safety,  when  even  the  noble  and  gentle 
who  parted  from  him  chose  to  remain  in  voluntary  ignorance  of  the 
exact  place  of  his  retreat ;  "  as  they  knew  not  what  they  might 
be  forced  to  confess."  The  King  fled  from  Worcester  field,  attended 
by  Lords  Derby  and  Wilmot  and  others,  and  arrived  early  next 
morning  at  ^Vhite-ladies,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Boscobel 
House.  At  this  place  Charles  secreted  himself  in  a  wood,  and  in  a 
tree  (from  the  King's  own  account,  a  pollard  oak),  since  termed  "  the 
Royal  Oak ;"  at  night  Boscobel  was  his  place  of  refuge ;  and  that 
part  of  the  house  which  rendered  him  such  service  is  still  shown.  The 
account  states  that  the  King  remained  among  the  branches  of  the  oak 
concealed,  while  his  pursuers  actually  passed  round  and  under  it.  But 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  day  of  his  flight  was  September  4, 
when  the  tree  could  scarcely  have  been  in  suflicient  leaf  to  conceal 
him.  The  custom  of  wearing  oak  on  the  29th  of  May  was  on 
account  of  his  preservation  in  the  oak;  this  was  the  King's  birthday, 
and  the  day  on  which  Charles  entered  London,  so  that  the  Royalists 
displayed  the  branch  of  oak,  from  the  tree  having  been  instrumental 
in  the  king's  restoration.  The  oak  at  Boscobel  was,  after  the 
Restoration,  speedily  destroyed  by  the  zeal  of  theRoyalists  to  possess  relics 
of  their  sovereign's  hiding-place:  but  another,  raised  from  one  of  its 
acorns,  is  still  flourishing.  Charles  is  related  to  have  planted  in  Hyde 
Park,  as  memorials  of  the  Restoration,  two  acorns  from  the  Boscobel 
oak,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Serpentine  ;  one  tree  only  now  remains. 


•  When  Charles  was  on  his  flight,  in  disguise,  from  Brighthelmstone  to 
Dicpf>e  (says  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle),  "the  king,  sitting  on  the  deck,  and 
directing  the  course,  or  as  they  call  it,  coursing  the  ship,  one  of  the  mariners, 
blowing  tobacco  in  his  face,  the  master  bid  him  go  further  off  the  gentleman, 
who,  murmuring,  unwittingly  replied,  that  a  cat  might  look  upon  a  king," 
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"  Few  palaces,"  says  a  sympathizing  writer,  "  awake  more  pleasing 
recollections  of  human  nature  in  our  minds  than  docs  this  lowly 
cottage.  The  inhabitants  were  of  the  poorest  among  the  poor,  the 
humblest  among  the  humble;  death  on  the  one  hand  was  the  certain 
punishment  which  attended  their  fidelity,  if  discovered  ;  while  on  the 
other  hand,  riches,  beyond  anything  they  could  have  contemplated, 
courted  their  acceptance,  and  might  have  been  secured  by  one  single 
treacherous  word  ;  yet  did  this  virtuous  band  of  brothers  retain  theii 
fidelity  untempted  and  their  loyalty  unshaken."  Boscobel  is,  however, 
a  half-timbered  house  of  two  storeys. 

In  the  year  1869,  at  Bridgnorth,  which  is  only  a  few  miles  from 
Boscobel,  a  gentleman  came  into  the  possession  of  an  interesting 
memorial  of  the  history  of  Ihe  latter  place — namely,  a  life-size  portrait 
of  an  old  lady,  which,  after  having  been  sold  at  an  auction  for  a  few 
pence,  was  used  as  a  fire-screen.  The  cleaning  of  the  picture  dis- 
covered the  inscription — "Dame  Penderel,  Anno  Dom.  1663."  From 
the  proximity  of  Bridgnorth  and  Boscobel,  there  can  be  no  reasonable 
doubt  the  picture  is  an  authentic  portrait  of  the  woman  who,  with  her 
five  faithful  and  loyal  sons,  aided  the  fugitive  Charles  II.,  and  found 
him  a  hiding-place  fi'om  his  pursuers  in  the  branches  of  an  oak.  The 
picture  represents  her  in  the  ordinary  costume  of  the  period,  and 
holding  to  her  heart  a  red  rose. 


The  Abbey  of  Evesham. 

Evesham,  fifteen  miles  south-east  from  ^^'orceste^,  was  formerly 
called  "  Eovcsham,"  or  "  Eovesho'me,"  an  ajipellation  ckrivcd  from 
F.ovcs,  a  swineherd  of  Egwin,  Bishop  of  W'iccii,  who  was  super- 
Btitiously  supposed  to  have  had  an  inteniew  with  the  Virgin  Mary  on 
this  spot.  It  owes  its  importance  to  an  Abbey  that  was  founded  here 
in  709,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin.  William  of  Malmesbury  tells  u& 
that  this  spot,  then  called  Hethome,  though  then  barren  and  overgrown 
with  brambles,  had  a  small  ancient  church,  probably  the  work  of  the 
Britons.  Egwin  procured  for  the  convent  several  royal  and  apostolical 
privileges,  with  a  grant  of  land,  large  donations,  and  twenty-two  towns 
for  its  support.  It  was  filled  with  Benedictine  monks.  It  was  a 
stately  monastery  as  well  as  a  mitred  Abbey.  The  Abbots  were  power- 
ful; for  in  1074  the  conspiracy  against  William  I.  was  frustrated;  the 
Abbot  of  Evesham,  Bishop  \Vulstan,  and  Urso  d'Abito,  guarding  the 
pasoes  of  the  Severn,  stopped  the  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  thus  obtained 
**  KK 
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the  day.     One  of  the  Abbots,  13th  century,  was  styled  "the  Phoenix 

of  the  age."     In  the  British  Museum  is  a  charter  giving  manors  to  this 

Abbey  by  a  Norman  baron:  the  names  of  the  witnesses  are  written  by 

the  same  hand  as  the  body  of  the  charter,  their  signatures  being  crosses 

before  their  names.     The  Abbey  surrendered  in  1539:  the  last  abbot 

but  one  was  Clement  Lichfield,  who  built  the  isolated  tower  now  almost 

the  only  relic  of  this  once  celebrated  edifice.     The  tower  called  the 

Abbot's  Tower,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  Pointed  architecture  of 

the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Reformation.     It  was  converted 

into  a  campanile  in  1743;  it  is  no  feet  high,  and  21  feet  square  at 

the  base.     It  contains  eight  fine  deep-toned  bells,  one  of  which  has 

this  inscription : — 

"  I  sound  the  sound  that  doleful  is, 
To  them  that  hve  amiss  ; 
But  sweet  my  sound  is  unto  such 

As  hve  in  joy  and  bhss. 
I  sweetly  tolHng,  men  do  call 
To  taste  on  food  that  feeds  the  soul." 

In  the  memorable  battle  of  Evesham,  11  August,  I265,  between 
Prince  Edward  (afterwards  Edward  I.)  and  Simon  Montibrt,  Earl  of 
Leicester,  the  latter  placed  King  Henry  III.,  whom  he  had  made 
prisoner,  in  the  van  of  his  army,  hoping  that  he  might  be  killed  by  his 
son's  troops,  who  were  fighting  for  his  release.  However,  the  King 
was  recognised  nearly  at  the  first  onset  by  the  Prince,  who  rushed 
through  the  thickest  of  the  battle  to  the  assistance  of  his  father,  and 
soon  placed  him  in  safety.  Leicester's  defeat  was  complete,  and  he 
himself,  as  well  as  his  son,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Among  the  several  persons  of  rank  buried  in  the  Abbey  church  by 
llie  monks  before  the  high  altar  were  Simon  Montfort,  Henry  Montfort, 
and  Hugh  le  Despenser. 

The  monks  of  the  Abbey  were  twice  displaced,  but  recovered  their 
possessions  and  kept  their  ground  till  the  Dissolution.  Their  house  had 
no  less  than  three  successive  churches ;  and  the  third,  with  the  cloisters 
and  offices,  was  so  demolished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  as  to  pre- 
vent any  judgment  being  formed  of  their  extent.  Near  St.  Lawrence 
church  an  old  arch,  a  fragment  of  the  Abbey  buildings,  remained ;  it 
was  the  principal  •  entrance ;  the  mouldings  have  sitting  figures  of 
abbots  or  bishops  decapitated.  At  Evesham  the  learned  Saxonist,  Mrs. 
Elstob,  kept  a  small  day-school,  her  weekly  st-ipend  with  each  scholar 
being  at  first  only  a  groat  I 

The  Church  of  All  Saints,  at  Evesham,  is  said  to  have  formed  part  of 
the  Abbey.    The  Church  of  St.  Lawrence  is  now  in  ruins ;   it  is  a 
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beautiful  specimen  of  the  ornamented  Gothic.  In  the  south  aisle  is  the 
chapel  of  Clement  Lichfield;  it  is  only  i8  feet  by  i6,  but  "of  such 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  construction  as  a  verbal  description  would 
but  very  imperfectly  convey  to  the  reader's  imagination."  In  the  parish 
of  Bengworth  was  a  Castle  belonging  to  the  Beauchamp  family,  but  in 
1 156  it  was  razed  to  the  foundation  by  the  Abbot  of  Evesham. 

The  Corporation  claim  prescriptive  rights  and  privileges,  but  they 
were  all  confirmed  by  charter  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I. 
They  had  the  power  of  trying  and  executing  for  all  capital  offences 
except  high  treason ;  and  so  late  as  1 7^0  a  woman  was  burnt  here  lor 
petty  treason. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  an  imique  copy  of  a  rare  tract, 
printed  by  Machlinia  about  149 1  A.D.  It  is  entitled  the  curious  Reve- 
latio)t  to  the  Monk  of  Evesham  in  the  days  of  King  Richard  the  First, 
and  the  year  of  our  Lord  1196,  describing  the  Monk's  visit  to  Purgatory 
and  Paradise,  under  the  guidance  of  St.  Nicholas,  showing  how  he  saw 
an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  an  abbess,  and  other  people  in  Purga- 
tory, what  they  all  suffered,  and  what  sins  they  suffered  for,  how  sinners 
are  punished,  and  well  doers  rewarded,  and  intended  "  for  the  comfort 
and  profetyng  of  .ill  cristyn  pepuUe,"  and  supplying  evidence  as  to  tlie 
sins  of  English  people  and  the  condition  of  the  country  in  the  twelfth 
century.  This  curious  tract  is  one  of  Mr.  Arber's  series  of  English 
Reprints,  for  which  all  students  of  History  are  bound  to  be  grateful. 
"  We  have  in  the  above  Book,  a  Story  as  distinct  from  a  Revelation. 
The  Story  is  laid  in  the  monastic  circle  at  Evesliam  Abbey.  The 
Revelation  tells  us  of  a  Journey  :  it  is  the  pilgrimage  of  the  Soul  from 
Death  through  Purgatory  and  Paradise  to  Heaven.  It  is  such  a  Book 
as  John  Bunyan  might  have  written,  had  he  lived  five  centuries  earlier, 
and  been,  as  probably  he  would  have  become,  a  Monk.  Only  that  the 
Author  intended  no  such  pleasant  allegory,  setting  forth  the  progress  ot 
Christian  life;  but  the  making  manifest  of  those  unfailing  realities,  of 
that  inevitable  doom  that  was  coming  upon  all,  except  the  inevitably 
lost."  We  quote  this  passage  from  Mr.  Arber's  admirable  Introduc- 
tion to  this  unique  printed  book  and  its  contents ;  in  which  it  is  set 
down  that  "  beneath  an  uncouth  text  there  is  a  direct  diction  and  power 
both  of  Mind  and  Soul;  that  there  is  much  tliat  is  true,  but  simply 
distorted ;  with  much  that  is  ludicrous  and  purely  false ;  and  that  in  all, 
undeniably,  the  best  of  motives  and  aspirations."  The  masterly  intro- 
duction extends  through  twelve  closely  printed  pages. 
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Hcndlip  Hall  and  tlic  Gunpowder  Plot. 

At  four  miles  from  Worcester  formerly  stood  a  spacious  mansion  with 
this  name,  supposed  to  have  been  built  late  in  Elizabeth's  reign  by  John 
Abingdon,  the  Queen's  cofiercr,  a  zealous  partisan  of  Mary  Qiieen  of 
Scots.  It  is  believed  that  Thomas  Abingdon,  the  son  of  the  builder  of 
the  Hall,  was  the  person  who  took  the  chief  trouble  in  fitting  it  up. 
The  result  was  that  there  was  scarcely  an  apartment  which  had  not 
secret  ways  of  going  in  and  out :  some  had  staircases  concealed  in 
the  walls,  others  had  places  of  retreat  in  the  walls,  and  the  chimneys 
double  flues,  and  some  had  trap-doors,  descending  into  hidden 
recesses. 

"  All,"  in  the  words  of  one  who  examined  the  house,  "  presented  a 
picture  of  gloom,  insecurity,  and  suspicion."  Standing  moreover  on 
elevated  ground,  the  house  afforded  a  means  of  keeping  a  watchful 
look-out  for  the  approach  of  the  emissaries  of  the  law,  or  searching 
after  evil-doers.  ■ 

Houses  provided  with  such  places  of  concealment  existed  at  this  period 
in  various  parts  of  England,  in  times  when  religion  and  politics  made  it 
prudent  for  meddling  persons  to  get  out  of  the  way.  But  Hcndlip 
was  contrived  for  no  ordinary  purpose ;  and  in  some  of  its  secret  places, 
of  which  there  were  eleven,  were  discovered  several  of  the  Gunpowder 
conspiratoi-s.  Father  Garnet,  who  suffered  for  his  guilty  knowledge  of 
the  plot,  was  concealed  in  Hendlip,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Abingdon,  for  several  weeks  in  the  winter  of  1605-6.  A  hollow  in 
the  wall  of  Mrs.  Abingdon's  bedroom  was  covered  up,  and  there  waj 
a  narrow  crevice  into  which  a  reed  was  laid,  so  that  soup  and  wine 
could  be  passed  by  her  into  the  recess,  without  the  fact  being  noticed 
from  any  other  room.  Suspicion  did  not  light  upon  Garnet's  name  at 
first,  but  the  confession  of  Catcsby's  servant,  Bates,  at  length  made  the 
Government  aware  of  liis  guilt.  He  was  by  this  time  living  at 
Hendlip  along  with  a  lady  named  Anne  Vaux,  who  devoted  herself  to 
him  through  a  pm-cly  religious  feeling ;  and  with  him  was  another 
Jesuit,  named  Hall.  These  persons  spent  most  of  their  hours  in  the 
apartments  occupied  by  the  family,  only  resorting  to  places  of  strict 
concealment  when  strangers  visited  the  house.  W  hen  Father  Garnet  came 
to  be  inquired  after,  the  Government  suspecting  this  to  be  his  place  ot 
retreat,  and  the  proclamation  against  the  Jesuits  being  issued,  sent  Sir 
Henry  Bromley,  of  Holt  Castle,  an  active  justice  of  the  peace,  with 
the  most  minute  orders.  "In  the  search,"  says  the  document,  "first 
observe  the  parlour  where  they  use  to  dine  and  sup ;  in  the  cast  part  of 
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that  parlour  it  is  conceived  there  is  some  vault,  which  to  discover  you 
must  take  care  to  draw  down  the  wainscot,  whereby  the  entry  into  the 
vault  may  be  discovered.  The  lower  parts  of  the  house  must  be  tried 
witii  a  broach,  by  putting  the  same  into  the  ground  some  foot  or  two 
to  try  whether  there  may  be  perceived  some  timber,  which  if  there  be, 
there  must  be  some  vault  underneath  it.  For  the  upper  rooms  you 
must  observe  whether  they  be  more  in  breadth  than  the  lower  rooms, 
and  loolc  in  which  places  the  rooms  be  enlarged  ;  by  pulling  out  some 
boards  you  may  discover  some  vaults.  Also,  if  it  appear  that  there  be 
some  comers  to  the  chimneys,  and  the  same  boarded,  if  the  boards  be 
taken  away,  there  will  appear  some.  If  the  walls  seem  to  be  thick  and 
covered  with  wainscot,  being  tried  with  a  gimlet,  if  it  strike  not  the 
wall  but  go  through,  some  suspicion  is  to  be  had  thereof.  If  there  be 
any  double  loft,  some  two  or  three  feet,  one  above  another,  in  such 
places  any  may  be  harboured  privately.  Also,  if  there  be  a  loft  towards 
the  roof  of  the  house,  in  which  there  appears  no  entrance  out  of  any 
other  place  or  lodging,  it  must  of  necessity  be  opened  and  looked  into, 
for  these  be  ordinary  places  of  hovering  (hiding)."  Sir  Henry  was  to  sur- 
round the  Hall  with  his  men ;  to  set  a  guard  at  every  door  ;  to  suffer 
no  one  to  come  in,  no  one  to  go  out,  until  the  priests  were  found.  The 
servants  were  to  be  watched  by  day  and  night,  to  see  that  they  carried 
no  food  into  strange  places.  The  dining-room  was  to  be  carefully 
examined,  and  the  wainscot  pulled  down  to  see  if  any  passage  lay 
beyond.     Even  the  chimney  stacks  were  to  be  pierced  and  proved. 

Sir  Henry  searched  the  house  from  garret  to  cellar  without  discover- 
ing anything  suspicious  but  some  books,  such  as  scholarly  men  might 
have  been  supposed  to  use.  Soldiers  were  placed  on  guard  in  eveiy 
room  except  the  bedroom  of  Mrs.  Abingdon,  who  is  tiiought  to  have 
uiitten  the  letter  to  Lord  Monteagle,  warning  him  of  the  plot.  She 
feigned  to  be  angry  witii  ti\c  searchers,  and  shut  herself  up  there  day 
and  night,  eating  and  drinking  there,  by  which  means,  through  the 
secret  tube,  she  fed  the  two  Jesuit  fathers,  squatting  in  their  hollow  in 
the  wall  upon  a  pile  of  books.  But  the  two  other  fugitives  were  hidden 
in  a  hurry  in  a  cupboard,  where  no  provision  was  made  for  their  food. 
The  soldiers  bcii^g  in  the  room,  nobody  could  go  to  this  cupboard,  and 
the  two  men  were  kept  without  food  for  four  days.  At  last  they  could 
endure  it  no  longer ;  a  panel  of  tiie  wainscot  slid  open,  and  the  famished 
persons  stepped  out  into  the  hall,  half  dead  with  himger,  and  proved  to 
be  servants.  Mrs.  Abingdon  pretended  not  to  know  them  ;  but  that 
would  not  do.  Sir  Henry  Bromley  continued  to  occupy  the  house  for 
several  days,  almost  in  despair  of  further  discoveries,  when  the  c(  nfes- 
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sion  of  a  conspirator,  condemned  at  Worcester,  put  him  on  the  scetjt 
for  Father  Hall,  as  for  certain  lying  at  Hendiip.  It  was  only  after  a 
seaich  protracted  for  ten  days  in  all,  that  he  was  gratified  by  the  volun- 
tary surrender  of  both  Hall  and  Garnet.  They  came  forth  pressed 
for  the  need  of  air  rather  than  food,  for  marmalade  and  other  sweet- 
meats were  found  in  their  den  ,  and  they  had  warm  and  nutritive  drinks 
passed  to  them  by  the  reed  through  the  chimney,  as  already  described. 
They  had  suffered  extremely  by  the  smallness  of  their  hiding-place ; 
but  Garnet  expressed  his  belief  that  if  they  could  have  had  relief  from 
the  blockade  but  for  half  a  day,  so  as  to  allow  of  their  sending  away 
books  and  furniture  by  which  the  place  was  hainpercd,  they  might  have 
baffled  inquiry  for  a  quarter  of  a  year.  They  were  conducted  to 
Worcester,  and  thence  to  London. 

In  this  house  was  preserved  a  small  enamelled  casket,  given  to 
Wolsey  by  the  King  of  France,  and  afterwards  in  the  possession  of 
Anne  Boleyn:  it  was  the  property  of  the  Abingdons.  The  old  Hall 
was  pulled  down  many  yeai-s  ago ;  it  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt  by 
Lord  Southwell,  a  Catholic  peer. 


Dudley  Castle. 

Dudley  is  an  island  of  Worcestershire,  being  entirely  surrounded  by 
Staffordshire.  Here,  at  the  Conquest,  one  of  William's  Norman  fol- 
lowers built  a  Castle,  and  obtained  upwards  of  forty-four  of  the  sur- 
rounding manors.  The  foundation  is  attributed  to  an  earlier  date. 
Camden  tells  us  that  Doddo,  or  Dodo,  a  Mercian  duke,  erected  a  Castle 
here  about  the  year  700;  and  another  fixes  the  foundation  about 
-rco  years  later;  but  neither  tradition  is  supported  by  authority. 
In  Domesday  it  is  stated  Edwin,  Earl  of  Mercia,  held  this  lordship  \y 
Edward  the  Confessor's  reign.  He  was  allowed  to  retain  his  estates  and 
dignities  after  the  battle  of  Hastings ;  but  being  betrayed  and  slain, 
upon  an  unsuccessful  rising  against  the  Conqueror  in  1071,  his  estatcf 
were  distributed  amongst  the  Norman  followers  of  William ;  and 
Dudley  was  bestowed  on  William  Fitz-Ansculf,  of  whom  Domes- 
day says,  "  the  said  William  holds  Dudley,  and  there  is  his  Castle."  He 
poi^scssed  44  manors  within  eight  miles  of  the  Castle,  and  47  elsewhere; 
yet  Dugdale  could  never  discover  what  became  of  him.  Fulke  Paganel 
possessed  some  of  his  lands,  and  with  part  of  them  founded  a  mon- 
astery near  Newport.  His  son  Ralph,  who  succeeded  him,  was  a  par- 
tisan of  the  Empress  Maud,  and  held  Dudley  Castle  for  her;  when  ia 
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1 138,  in  July  or  August,  Stephen  marched  to  it,  burnt  and  plundered 
the  neighbourhood.  Ralph  lefc  six  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  Gervase, 
founded  a  Priory  at  Dudley,  in  pursuance  of  his  father's  intention, 
about  1 161.  In  the  rebellion  of  Prince  Henry  against  his  father, 
Henry  H.,  in  11 75,  he  supported  the  young  prince,  for  which  offence 
his  Castle  was  demolished,  and  all  his  lands  and  goods  forfeited  to  the 
Crown  ;  but  next  year  the  King  received  500  marks,  as  a  peace-ofFering 
for  the  transgression. 

By  marriage  the  estate  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Somerys;  but,  in 
the  time  ot  Roger  de  Someri,  on  his  refusal  to  appear,  when  summoned, 
to  receive  the  honour  of  knighthood,  the  Castle  and  manor  were  seized  by 
Hem-y  HI.,  he  however  afterwards  obtained  leave  to  castellate  his  manor- 
house  at  Dudley.  One  of  his  family,  John  de  Someri,  who  was  knighted 
in  34  Edward  I.,  was  a  knight  ot  great  energy  and  consideration  in 
those  days,  having  been,  between  the  years  1300  and  131 2,  seven  times 
in  the  Scottish  wars.  He  was,  too,  a  turbulent  neighbour  ;  as  it  was 
reported  of  him  that  he  did  so  domineer  in  Staffordshire,  that  no  man 
could  enjoy  the  benefit  of  law  or  reason,  taking  upon  him  more  autho- 
rity than  a  King:  that  it  was  no  abiding  for  any  man  thereabouts  un- 
less they  did  bribe  him  in  contributing  largely  towards  the  building  of 
his  Castle  at  Dudley.  And  that  he  did  use  to  beset  men's  houses,  in 
that  country,  threatening  to  murther  them,  except  they  gave  him  what 
be  would  demand. 

"  In  proud  state 
Each  robber  chief  upheld  liis  armed  halls, 
Doing  his  evil  will,  nor  less  elate 
Than  nugluier  heroes  ol  a  longer  date." — Byron,* 

In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  the  Castle  and  manor  came  to  the  Suttona, 
one  of  whom  was  summoned  to  Parliament  as  Lord  Dudley  (on  account 
of  holding  this  Castle),  in  whose  line  it  continued  till  John  Lord  Dudley 
parted  with  it  to  John  Dudley,  Duke  of  Northumberland,  son  of  that 
Dudley  who  was  employed  with  Empson  in  acts  of  oppression  by  King 
Henry  VII.  The  Duke  wished  to  be  considered  as  a  descendant  of 
the  Buttons;  though  there  was  a  story  current  of  his  grandfather 
having  been  a  carpenter  born  at  Dudley.  It  was  said  this  carpenter 
was  employed  in  the  Abbey  of  Lewes,  in  Sussex,  and  his  son  Edmund 
was  educated  by  the  Abbot,  placed  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court,  and  at 
length  pitched  on  as  a  proper  assistant  in  his  law  proceedings. 


*  'V\\-Am\cy'5  History  of  Dudley  Castle  and  Priory.  1867.  From  this  work 
admirably  executed,  and  remarkable  for  its  precision  and  condensed  details,  the 
materials  of  this  sketch  are  uiainly  derived. 
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John  de  Sutton  and  his  wife  were  destined  to  enjoy  these  estates  for 
a  short  time  only.  For  Hugh  le  Despenscr,  son  of  the  Earl  of  \\'iii. 
Chester,  and  the  rapacious  and  insolent  minion  of  Edward  II.,  casting  a 
wistful  eye  upon  their  fair  domain,  accused  John  de  Sutton  of  aiding 
the  Earl  of  Lancaster  in  his  late  rebellion,  threw  him  into  prison,  and 
threatened  him  with  death.  To  extricate  himself  from  the  snares  of 
this  wily  favourite,  he  passed  away  to  him  all  his  right  and  title  to  the 
Castle,  manor,  and  township  of  Dudley,  and  other  manors,  lands,  and 
tenements.  When  Despencer  was  taken  prisoner,  and  summarily  exe- 
cuted, or  rather  murdered  by  the  rebellious  Barons,  the  custody  of 
Dudley  Castle  was  committed  to  William  de  Birmingham,  he  having 
to  answer  for  the  profits  thence  arising  unto  the  King's  exchequer. 

After  the  celebrated  entertainment  of  Queen  Elizabeth  by  the  Earl 
of  Leicester,  at  Kenilworth,  in  1575,  she  visited  Dudley  Castle;  and  in 
the  year  1585,  when  for  some  reason  Elizabeth  wished  to  remove  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  from  Tutbury,  Sir  Amyas  Pawlet,  in  whose  custody  she 
was,  inspected  the  Castle  to  ascertain  if  it  would  be  a  proper  place  for 
her  to  be  sent  to.  Sir  Amyas  writes  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  "  find- 
ing my  Lord  Dudley  absent,  I  was  forced  to  take  my  lodging  in  one  of 
the  poorest  towns  that  I  have  seen  in  my  life  ;  and  the  next  day  took  a 
full  view  of  the  Castle,  with  the  assent  of  my  said  L.,  who  being  then 
at  Warwick,  sent  the  keys  with  all  expedition."  The  plan  was  aban- 
doned, and  Mary  was  taken  to  Chartley,  as  had  been  previously 
intended.  In  this  reign,  in  1592,  Oct.  12,  the  Lord  Dudley,  in  the  night- 
time, raised  above  140  persons,  all  weaponed  with  bows  and  arrows,  forest 
bills,  or  long  staves,  and  went  to  Prcstwood  and  Ashwood ;  and  from  the 
latter  took  341  sheep  of  the  executors  of  Sir  John  Lyttclton,  and  caused 
them  to  be  driven  towards  Dudley.  With  the  rest  of  the  company,  num- 
bering about  no,  he  entered  into  Mr.  Lyttelton's  enclosed  grounds  of 
Prcstwood,  and  thence  with  great  violence  chased  14  kyne,  one  bull,  and 
eight  fat  oxen,  took  them  to  Dudley  Castle,  and  there  kept  them 
within  the  walls.  Mr.  Lyttellon  having  sued  replevyns,  three  or  four 
days  after,  his  lordship's  servants  threatening  to  cut  the  bailiffs  to  pieces, 
would  not  suffer  them  to  make  delivery  of  the  cattle,  according  to  their 
warrcint.  Afterwards  Lord  Dudley  killed  and  ate  part  of  the  cattle,  and 
some  of  them  he  sent  towards  Coventry,  with  Co  men,  strongly  aimed 
with  calyvers,  or  bows  and  arrows,  some  on  horseback  with  chasing 
staves,  and  others  on  foot  with  forest  bills, — there  to  be  sold.  After 
tliey  had  gone  about  eight  miles,  suddenly  in  the  night  time,  he  raised 
the  inhabitants  of  Dudley,  Scdg!ey,  Kingsswingford,  Rowley,  &c., 
to   the    number  of  600  or  ^00,  and  all  weapcned,  went   after  these 
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cattle,  and  fetched  them  back  to  Dudley  Castle,  where  they  waaicd 
ihem  all. 

The  declining  fortunes  of  Edward,  Lord  Dudley,  obliged  his  wife  to 
8ell  her  jewels,  and  his  affairs  at  last  became  so  involved,  and  he  so 
clogged  his  estates  with  debts,  that  he  married  his  grand-daughter  and 
heir,  Frances,  to  Humble  Ward,  the  only  son  of  William  Ward, 
jeweller  to  the  Queen  of  Charles  I.,  descended  from  an  ancient  family 
of  that  name  in  Norfolk ;  by  which  means  the  estates  came  into  the 
possession  of  the  present  noble  family. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  Colonel  Leveson  held 
this  Castle  for  the  King,  who  wrote  to  the  Lord  Dudley,  and 
others,  and  upon  his  death,  to  Lady  Dudley,  desiring  them  to  assist  the 
Colonel  in  defending  it ;  and  the  warrants  issued  show  the  oppression 
and  extortion  cxaxised  upon  the  inhabitants  of  a  countiy  during  a  civil 
war.  The  Castle  was  quietly  surrendered  to  the  Parliament ;  and  in 
1646-7,  the  fortress  was  rendered  untenable,  and  reduced  to  the  de- 
fenceless state  in  which  Dr.  Plot  found  it  forty  years  afterwards. 

From  the  style  of  the  Castle  it  is  probable  that  all  the  most  ancient 
parts  were  built  by  John  de  Someri  early  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
except  the  vault  underneath  the  chapel.  They  consist  of  the  keep,  the 
south  gateway,  and  the  chapel  and  adjoining  rooms.  These,  with 
some  low  buildings  for  offices,  kitchens,  &c.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
inner  baily,  or  court,  the  whole  surrounded  with  a  moat,  completed  the 
tstablishment.  The  Keep  is  oblong,  having  .it  each  corner  a  semi-cir- 
cular tower,  with  winding  staircase,  all  of  limestone,  with  facings  of  a 
eddish  sandstone.  In  the  base  apartment  of  the  Keep,  instead  of 
^'indows  are  loopholes,  having  a  flight  of  steps  ascending  to  the  aper- 
tures, for  the  use  of  crossbow-men.  The  entrance  to  the  Keep  was 
through  a  low  pointed  gateway,  in  the  middle  of  the  curtain  con- 
necting the  two  towers  on  the  north  side.  It  was  defended  by  a  port- 
cullis from  above.  The  chapel  stootl  over  a  vault,  commonly  but  eno- 
neously  called  the  dungeon.  The  hall  was  75  feet  in  length, 
iightcd  by  two  rows  of  square  muUioned  windows,  one  on  each 
jide.  The  kitchen  had  two  fireplaces,  each  q  feet  wide,  large 
enough  to  roast  an  ox  whole.  In  the  great  hall  was  a  table  17 
yards  long  and  nearly  i  broad,  cut  from  an  oak  that  grew  in 
the  new  park.  '•  Certainly,"  says  Dr.  Plot,  "  it  must  be  a  tree  of  pro- 
digious height  and  magnitude,  out  of  which  a  table,  all  in  one  plank, 
could  be  cut,  25  yards  3  inches  long,  and  wanting  but  2  inches  of  a 
yard  in  breadth  for  the  whole  length;  from  which  they  were  forced  (it 
being  much  too  long  for  the  hall  at  Dudley)  to  cut  off  7  yards  9  incheg, 
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which  is  the  length  of  the  table  in  the  hall  at  Corbyns  hall,  hard  by,  the 
ancient  scat  of  the  Corbyns." 

Dudley  Castle  continued  habitable  until  the  year  17,150,  when  a  fire 
occuiTcd  in  it,  July  24,  and  it  burnt  on  the  25th  and  26th.  The  people 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  near  the  fire  to  extinguish  it,  on  account 
of  gunpowder  said  to  be  in  the  place,  and  it  burnt  until  reduced  to  the 
present  state  of  desolation.  Tradition  ascribes  the  fire  to  a  set  of 
coiners,  to  whom  the  Castle  sen-ed  as  a  sort  of  retreat,  or  concealment. 

In  the  year  1799,  William,  the  third  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward, 
employed  a  number  of  workmen  in  removing  the  vast  heap  of  limestone 
which  filled  up  the  area  of  the  old  Keep,  the  work  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners,  and  exhibited  the  form  in  which  it  was  originally  built. 
At  the  same  time  he  raised  one  of  its  mutilated  towers  to  its  present 
height  and  appearance. 

The  Priory  of  Dudley. 

About  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  west  of  the  Castle  of  Dudley 
(says  Mr.  Twamley,  in  his  ///j/ory),  are  the  ruins  of  the  Clugniac  Priory, 
founded,  as  before  described,  by  Gervase  Paganel,  in  pursuance  of  the 
intention  of  his  father,  Ralph,  to  found  a  convent  here.  Accordingly, 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  he  gave  in  perpetual  alms  to  God, 
and  St.  James,  at  Dudley,  the  land  on  which  the  church  of  St.  James 
was  built,  and  also  the  churches  of  St.  Edmund  and  St.  Thomas  at 
Dudley,  and  the  churches  of  Northfield,  Segesle,  and  Iggepenne,  and 
other  property.  He  confirmed  all  gifts  made  to  the  said  monks  of  St. 
James,  by  any  of  his  feudatory  tenants  (vassals).  He  also  granted  that 
their  cattle  should  feed  in  whatever  pastures  his  own  feed  in,  except  in 
his  parks  ;  and  pannage  (fruit  growing  on  forest  trees,  proper  food  for 
pigs),  throughout  his  forests ;  also  a  tenth  of  his  bread,  venison,  and 
fish,  whilst  he  resided  at  Dudley  and  Herden.  The  Prior  of  Wenlock  was 
likewise  empowered  to  settle  the  monks  in  a  convent  at  Dudley,  when 
it  could  support  one,  which  power  was  soon  after  exercised.  This 
gift  the  prior,  with  his  own  hand,  ofltrcd  upon  the  altar  of  St.  Mil- 
burga,  at  Wenlock,  before  the  convent;  and  upon  the  altar  of  St. 
James,  at  Dudley,  before  the  monks  of  that  place.  In  1540  this 
Priory,  as  parcel  of  Wenlock,  was  granted  to  Sir  John  Dudley,  after- 
wards Duke  of  Northumberland.  Upon  his  attainder  and  forfeiture, 
it  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  Sir  Edward  Sutton,  Lord  Dudley. 

About  thirty  years  after  the  date  of  the  last  grant,  in  the  church  of 
the  Priory  there  were  several  monuments  of  the  Soracrys  and  Suttons. 
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and  especially  one,  being  cross-legged  and  a  very  old  one  ot  goodly  work- 
manship ;  it  was  strange  for  tlie  stature  of  tlie  person  buried,  for  the 
picture  which  was  laid  over  him  was  eight  feet  long,  and  the  person  of 
the  same  stature,  as  was  the  stone  coffin  wherein  the  charnel  was 
placed.  Under  the  arch  of  the  monument,  the  gold  was  fresh,  and  in  it 
were  portions  of  two  blue  lions,  so  tliat  it  was  a  Somery,  and  it  is  pre- 
sumcd  the  first  founder  of  the  Priory.  Here  were  also  portions  oi 
other  monuments  defaced.  Tlie  subsequent  owners  of  the  property 
abandoned  it  still  further  to  decay  and  ruin,  and  regardless  of  all  respect 
for  these  venerable  remains,  permitted  different  manufactures  to  be 
can-ied  on  in  the  midst  of  them.  Grose,  in  1776,  describes  the  chief 
remains  to  be  those  of  tlie  conventual  church.  South  of  the  east 
window,  richly  ornamented,  was  a  niche  and  canopy  for  an  image.  The 
arches  all  appear  to  have  been  pointed.  East  and  west  of  the  ruins 
were  large  pools  of  water,  seemingly  the  remains  of  a  moat  which  once 
encompassed  the  whole  monastery.  The  pools  were  drained  when  the 
present  house  and  offices  were  built.  The  ruins  were  cleared  of  rubbish, 
and  ivy  planted,  which  has  grown  so  luxuriantly,  that  little  of  the 
buildings  can  be  seen.  ^ 

Bransil  Castle  Tradition. 

About  two  miles  from  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  in  a  romantic 
situation,  are  the  shattered  remains  of  Bransil  Castle,  a  stronghold  of 
great  antiquity.  There  is  a  tradition  that  the  ghost  of  Lord  Beauchamp, 
who  died  in  Italy,  could  never  rest  until  his  bones  were  delivered  to  the 
right  heir  of  Bransil  Castle  ;  accordingly,  they  were  sent  from  Italy 
enclosed  in  a  small  box,  and  were  long  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Sheldon, 
of  Abberton.  The  tradition  further  states,  that  the  old  Castle  ot 
Bransil  was  moated  round,  and  in  that  moat  a  black  crow,  presumetl  to 
be  an  infernal  spirit,  sat  to  guard  a  chest  of  money,  till  discovered  by 
the  right  owner.  This  chest  could  never  be  moved  without  the  mover 
being  in  possession  of  the  bones  of  Lord  Beauchamp. 

1 11  the  same  neighbourhood,  in  1 650,  one  Thomas  Tailer,  a  peasant, 
found  a  coronet  of  gold,  set  with  diamonds,  as  he  was  digging  a  ditch 
round  his  cottage,  near  Burstners  Cross.  It  was  sold  to  Mr.  Hill,  a 
goldsmith  in  Gloucester,  for  37/.  Hill  sold  it  to  a  jeweller  in  Lom- 
bard-street, London,  for  2,(50/.,  and  the  jeweller  sold  the  stones,  which 
were  deeply  inlaid,  for  1500/.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  diadem 
of  a  British  prince,  who  had,  perhaps,  fallen  in  a  battle  near  here,  as, 
from  the  description,  it  corresponded  with  the  ancient  coronets  worn  by 
the  princes  or  chiefs  of  Wales. 
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Clifford  Castle. 

Clifford  Castle,  the  castle  on  the  cliff  at  the  ford,  owes  its 
existence  as  a  fortress,  as  well  as  its  name,  to  its  situation  on  a  bold 
eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye,  and  commanding  a  reach 
of  the  stream  which  is  shallow  enough  to  be  forded.  Such  a  site, 
on  the  western  border  of  England,  was  too  obviously  suitable  for 
fortification,  during  the  long  wars  which  were  waged  between  the 
Welsh  and  the  Saxons,  to  be  overlooked.  We  have  no  specific 
knowledge  of  any  castle  erected  here  by  the  Saxons  ;  though  there 
is  little  dcubt  that  some  rude  stronghold,  built  by  them,  was  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  The  Normans,  however, 
with  their  quick  apprehension  and  military  instinct,  readily  per- 
ceived the  strategic  value  of  the  position,  and  made  the  most  of  it. 
The  barony  of  Clifford  v>-as  conferred,  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
upon  William  Filz  Osborne,  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  either  restored 
the  original  fortress  or  built  the  castle  from  the  foundations. 

The  first  Earl  of  Hereford  fell  in  Flanders  in  1070.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Roger  de  Brctevil,  who,  engaging  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  the  Conqueror,  was  stripped  of  his  inheritance  and 
thrown  into  prison.  His  case  is  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  It 
might  naturally  be  imagined,  that  the  immediate  successor  to  the 
noble  wlio  had  received  a  rich  lordship  direct  from  the  hands  of 
his  monarch,  would  not  have  wavered,  under  any  temptation,  in  his 
loyalty  to  the  bounteous  source  of  his  wealth,  to  whom,  moreover, 
he  was  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  then  recognised  in  the  most 
advanced  of  European  nations — the  obligations  of  Feudalism  and 
of  Chivalry.  Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  an  extraordinary 
number  of  the  families  enfeoffed  of  lordships  by  William  were  disin- 
herited in  the  second  generation  from  the  defection  of  the  second  lord 
from  the  royal  favourite.  The  fact  is  another  instance  of  the  truth 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  withstand  the  temptations  which  sudden 
good  fortune  brings  with  it,  than  to  bear  up  against  the  hardships 
of  a  comparatively  humble  station.  The  power  of  the  Conqueror 
had  not  yet  become  consolidated.  Rebellion  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  whole  Saxon  race,  who  revolted  against  the  rule  of  the  stranger, 
and  pined  for  the  time  when  they  should  be  again  governed  by 
princes  of  their  own  blood.  And  the  sons  of  the  companions  of  the 
Conqueror,  intoxicated  with  the  good  fortune  their  fathers  had  won 
and  they  had  inherited,  prot ably  imagined  that  under  a  new  state 
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of  things,  when  a  revolution  had  biokcn  William's  power,  they 
would  be  able  to  seize  a  still  greater  portion  of  spoil  than  had 
fallen  to  their  lot.  Seduced  by  this  visionary  idea,  they  dabbled  in 
the  conspiracies  of  the  Saxons,  with  the  result  already  stated. 
Their  treachery  and  ingratitude  were  discovered,  they  themselves 
rast  out  of  the  domains  which,  had  they  been  more  prudent,  they 
might  have  possessed  in  peace  and  handed  down  to  their  posterity. 
Ralph  de  Sodcni,  who  was  related  to  the  Fitz  Osbornes,  was  the 
next  possessor  of  Clifford  ;  and  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage  with 
Richard  Fitz  Pontz,  or  Des  Fonts,  carried  the  estate  with  her  into 
that  family. 

Walter,  the  son  by  this  union,  was  the  first  to  assume  the  name 
of  De  Clifford,  from  the  place  of  his  residence.  His  eldest  daughter 
was  the  ill-starred  favourite  of  Henry  II. — the  "Fair  Rosamond." 
(See  "Woodstock  Palace,"  and  "  Canyngton  Priory.") 

Walter  de  Clifford,  the  son  and  successor  of  the  first  lord  of  that 
name  and  the  brother  of  the  Fair  Rosamond,  succeeded  in  1221. 
He  was  one  of  the  least  important  of  the  barons  of  the  Welsh 
borders,  either  in  power,  wealth,  or  liberties  ;  but,  nevertheless,  his 
temper  was  imperious.  The  king  on  one  occasion  sent  him  a 
messenger  bearing  royal  letters.  Clifford  made  the  messenger  cat 
the  letters,  seal  and  all.  Having  been  found  guilty  of  this  before 
the  king,  Walter  did  not  dare  to  stand  trial,  but  threw  himself  on 
the  king's  mercy,  whereby  he  escaped  death  or  disinheritance, 
"but  he  lost  his  liberty,"  says  Matthew  Paris,  "and  all  the  money 
he  possessed  or  could  procure,  amounting  to  about  a  thousand 
.marks,  and  was  then  allowed  to  return  home  without  being  im- 
:)risoned,  on  the  bail  of  some  special  securities." 

In  those  times  it  was  customary  for  the  king  to  regulate  the 
Tiatrimonial  alliances  of  his  nobles,  and  in  1250  Walter  dc  Clifford 
-cceived  the  king's  command  to  effect  a  marriage  between  his  only 
:hi]d — a  girl  of  twelve  years  of  age — and  her  cousin,  William 
^ongspec,  great-grandson  of  Fair  Rosamond.  Six  years  afterwards 
he  young  husband  was  killed  at  a  tournament  at  Blythe,  and  his 
widow,  still  a  girl,  thus  became  heir  to  the  united  possessions  of 
theDe  Cliffords  and  the  Longspecs.  Her  next  marriage  had  neither 
the  warrant  of  the  king,  of  her  father,  or  her  own.  She  was  forcibly 
carried  from  her  manor-house  by  a  bold  knight,  John  Giffard  of 
Brunsfield,  Gloucestershire.  The  lady  herself  is  stated  to  have 
made  a  complaint,  but  afterwards,  becoming  reconciled  to  her  bold 
wooer,  withdrew  it,  and  Giffard  was  allowed  to  marry  his  captive 
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bride,  afterpayment  to  the  king  of  the  sum  of  three  hundred  marks. 
Giffard  was  an  active  man  in  his  time.  He  was  conspicuous 
among  the  barons  of  the  Marches  in  opposing  Simon  de  Monlfort, 
and  in  assisting  Prince  Edward  in  his  escape  from  Hereford,  in 
1265.  He  and  Edmund  Mortimer,  joining  their  forces  together  in 
1282,  defeated  Llewellyn,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  near  Builth.  In 
this  action  the  brave  Welsh  leader  met  an  ignoble  end,  being 
stabbed  in  the  back,  and  his  body  dragged  to  the  junction  of  two 
cross  roads,  and  there  buried.  Giffard  died  in  1299,  and  the 
estate  of  Clifford  was  afterwards  given  to  the  Mortimers.  While 
under  their  keeping  the  castle  afforded  shelter  for  one  night  to  the 
ill-fated  Richard  II.  and  his  uncle,  John  of  Gaunt,  in  1381.  On 
the  accession  of  the  House  of  York,  in  which  the  Mortimer  family- 
were  merged,  the  estates  of  Clifford  Castle  came  to  the  crown.  The 
unfortunate  Henry  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  its  constable 
in  the  first  year  of  Edward  IV.,  but  from  about  this  time  it  ceased 
to  be  a  private  residence,  and  Powell,  who  sketched  it  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  states  that  at  that  time  there  were 
growing  upon  the  site  of  the  castle  oak-trees  that  must  have  been 
three  or  four  hundred  years  old. 

Of  the  picturesque  shell  of  the  old  pile,  still  sternly  dominating 
the  "babbling  Wye,"  the  principal  portion  is  a  part  of  the  north 
wall.  The  building  when  entire  is  supposed  to  have  been  quadran- 
gular, environed  on  its  landward  sides  by  a  moat  communicating 
with  the  Wye.  The  old  walls  are  now  covered  with  ivy,  the  empty 
arches  support  nothing,  and  the  turrets,  broken  by  natural  decay, 
have  been  rounded  by  the  wear  of  the  weather,  and  the  coating 
of  moss  and  ivy  with  which  they  are  clad. 

In  1547  the  manor,  including  the  remains  of  the  castle  of  Clifford, 
was  granted  to  Lord  Clinton  as  a  reward  for  military  service 
against  the  Scots  at  Musselburgh.  The  present  owner  is  Tomkyns 
Dew,  Esq. 


Brampton  Brian  Castle. 

Brampton  Brian  Castle,  on  the  north-west  border  of  Here- 
fordshire, derives  its  chief  historical  interest  from  its  heroic  defence 
against  the  royalist  forces  during  the  Revolution,  by  Lady  Brilliana 
Harley.  The  castle  itself  was  built  during  the  later  years  of  Henry  I. 
Barnard  Unspec,  Lord  of  Kinlct  in  Shropshire,  was  the  first  of  his 
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family  to  adopt  the  name  of  "  De  Brampton,"  making  it  at  the  came 
time  the  place  of  his  residence.  The  De  Bramptons  held  the  manor 
for  a  number  of  generations,  but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  line 
ended  in  two  co-heirs,  one  of  whom  carried  the  lordship  with  her 
by  marriage  into  the  family  of  Harley,  in  the  person  of  Robert  de 
Harlcy,  whom  Roger  de  Mortimer  calls  "  his  beloved  bachelor." 

Of  the  existing  remains  of  the  castle,  repeated  siege  and  confla- 
gration have  left  but  little.  The  earliest  portion  of  the  present  ruins 
is  the  entrance  gateway,  built  probably  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
and  defended  on  either  side  by  a  low  circular  tower,  pierced  with 
loopholes  on  the  ground  floor,  and  surmounted  by  a  crenellated 
parapet.  There  is  a  pointed  arch  of  good  proportions,  ornamented 
with  trefoil  ball-flowers,  and  admitting  to  a  vaulted  passage  guarded 
by  a  portcullis.  The  bay  windows  in  ashlar-work,  with  the  de- 
pressed archway  beneath  them,  are  portions  of  the  ornamental 
additions  made  to  the  interior  when  this  Border  fortress  was  con- 
verted into  a  private  manor.  A  rose  which  appears  upon  one  of  the 
doorw-ays  seems  to  point  out  that  this  part  of  the  building  was 
erected  during  the  sixteenth  century. 

Bryan,  the  second  son  of  Robert  de  Harley,  succeeded  to  his 
mother's  property  in  the  county  of  Hereford,  and  he  signalized 
himself  by  his  martial  spirit  and  enterprise.  He  was  selected  by 
the  Black  Prince,  as  a  reward  for  his  heroism,  for  the  order  of  the 
Garter. 

During  the  Wars  of  the  Roses  the  Harleys  took  the  field  with 
the  white  rose  in  their  caps — they  being  connected  with  the  house 
of  York  by  the  ties  of  blood  as  well  as  by  the  friendship  of  a 
number  of  generations.  The  feudal  relation  that  subsisted  between 
the  Harleys  and  the  great  house  of  York  had  been  nurtured  upon 
mutual  acts  of  accommodation — kindness  and  generosity  on  the 
one  side  and  faithful  service  on  the  other  ;  so  that  up  to  this  point, 
at  least,  feudal  fidelity  to  the  White  Rose  was  the  historic  creed  of 
the  Harleys.  Did  not  the  walls  of  the  old  hall  at  Brampton  still 
show  the  spurs  of  knighthood  which  John  Harley  had  won  at 
Tewkesbury?  and  did  not  the  sword  which  his  grandson  wielded  at 
Flodden  Field  hang  there  also  ? 

But  England  was  now  entering  upon  a  new  era,  and  the  policy 
and  the  fortunes  of  many  of  the  best  families  were  now  to  undergo 
a  change.  The  ties  of  personal  obligation  which  had  hitherto 
bound  the  subject  to  the  sovereign  were  now  to  be  subjected  to 
suspicious  examination,  perhaps  to  be  se\ered  ahogethcr — beliefs 
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that  liad  grown  and  flourished  in  the  soil  of  tradition  and  prejudice, 
not,  in  all  cases,  without  the  shedding  of  tears  and  of  blood.  A 
new  standard  of  human  excellence  had  been  arrived  at,  and  by  this 
new  measure  the  worth  of  men  was  to  be  estimated.  The  great 
struggle  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  begun  in  England—  the 
struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  between  Royal 
caprice  and  established  Law. 

Sir  Robert  Harlcy,  who  succeeded  to  Brampton  at  the  death  of 
his  father  in  i63i,was  one  of  the  few  leading  gentlemen  in  his 
county  who  took  the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  the  struggle  of  the 
Revolution.  A  person  of  his  rank  and  influence  was  not  to  be 
overlooked,  and  the  leaders  of  Parliament  demanded  so  much  o; 
his  time  and  labour  that  he  was  obliged  to  reside  in  London,  and 
compelled  to  leave  the  custody  of  his  castle  of  Brampton  Brian  to 
the  keeping  of  Lady  Brilliana,  his  wife. 

Lady  Brilliana  Harley  was  the  second  daughter  of  Sir 
Edward  Conway  of  Raglcy,  in  Warwickshire,  and  was  born  in 
Holland  whilst  her  father  was  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Brill. 
She  was  married  in  1623,  while  in  her  twenty-third  year;  and  con- 
sequently, when  her  husband  declared  for  the  Parliament  in  1631, 
she  was  thirty-one  years  of  age. 

The  Civil  War  had  no  sooner  broken  out  than  Lady  Brilliana — 
unsupported  now  by  her  husband's  encouragement  and  counsel,  for 
Harlcy  was  closely  confined  to  London— became  an  object  of  sus- 
picion to  her  royalist  neighbours.  After  repeated  provocations  and 
thrcatcnings,  such  as  plundering  the  park  of  deer  and  game,  with- 
holding rents  clue,  &c.,  the  persecutions  which  the  residents  at 
Brampton  Brian  had  to  submit  to  took  the  form  of  actual  siege  and 
assault ;  for  royalists  of  the  locality,  under  Sir  William  Vavasour 
and  Colonel  Lingcn,  surrounded  the  castle. 

But  Lady  Brilliana  met  the  emergency  undauntedly.  Her  own 
cause  was  "  God's  cause,  in  which  it  would  be  an  honour  to  suffer." 
This  reflection  would  have  afforded  consolation  in  the  event  of  her 
castle  being  taken  and  her  friends  and  kinsmen  slain  ;  but  she  was 
too  magnanimous  to  admit  of  such  a  possibility.  She  kept  her 
consolations  in  reserve,  for  use  when  they  should  be  required  ;  but 
in  the  meantime,  while  yet  her  walls  were  strong,  her  garrison  in 
good  heart,  and  her  larders  well  stored,  she  did  not  require  the  com- 
fort of  consolation,  but  stoutly  maintained  "  that  the  Lord  would 
show  the  men  of  the  world  that  it  is  hard  fighting  againstheavcn." 

During  the  years  1642  and  1643,  when  as  yet  the  tide  had  not 
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set  distinctly  in  favour  of  Cavaliers  or  Roundheads,  Lady  Harlcy 
jiainful'y  fdt  her  isolated  and  friendless  position.  Almost  all  the 
iiillucntial  families  of  Herefordshire  had  risen  in  arms  for  the  kincj, 
and  Brampton  Brian  stood  almost  alone  in  its  championship  of  the 
Parliament.  To  Lady  Ilarley  the  very  indecision  of  her  enemies 
gave  her  additional  perplexity.  Vague  threats  reached  her  from  all 
sides,  but  she  knew  not  whence  to  expect  any  decided  movement. 
For  a  whole  year  she  lived  in  daily  apprehension  that  her  castle 
was  to  be  assailed.  Gradually  the  ill  rumours  became  more  dis- 
tinct— the  farms  around  Brampton  Brian  were  to  be  burned,  and 
the  castle  itself  blockaded.  Later  on  it  was  reported  that  a  council 
of  war  had  been  held  by  the  Royalists,  and  that  the  somewhat 
irrational  conclusion  had  been  arrived  at,  "  that  the  best  way  to 
take  Brampton  was  to  blow  it  up  !"  Active  operations  were  now 
daily  expected. 

On  St.  Valentine's  Day,  1643,  Lady  Brilliana  writes  to  her  son — 
"  The  sheriff  of  Radnorshire,  with  the  trained  bands  of  that  county 
and  some  of  the  Hearfordsheare  souldcrs  mean  to  come  against 
me.  .  .  .  Now,  they  say,  they  will  starve  me  out  of  my  howes. 
They  have  taken  away  all  your  fathers  rents,  and  now  they  will 
drive  away  the  cattcll,  and  then  I  shall  have  nothing  to  live  upon  ; 
for  all  thcarc  aim  is  to  cnfors  me  to  let  the  men  I  have  goo,  that 
then  they  might  seize  upon  my  howes  and  cute  our  ttiroghts  by  a 
fcciuc  roogcs,  and  then  say  they  knowc  not  whoo  did  it.  .  .  . 
They  have  used  all  means  to  leave  no  man  in  my  howes,  and  tell 
me  I  should  be  safe,  but  I  have  no  caus  to  trust  them." 

Her  own  mind  was  now  made  up  to  hold  the  castle  at  any 
hazard.  Stores  were  collected  without  delay,  and  the  building 
was  put  into  the  most  eflicicnt  state  of  repair  possible  under  the 
circumstances.  The  lead  of  the  roofs  was  recast,  the  timber-work 
renewed  and  strengthened,  and  money  borrowed  from  a  friendly 
neighbour  for  the  costly  work  of  refilling  the  moat.  The  garrison 
of  Brampton  had  hitherto  been  under  the  command  of  Dr.  Nathan 
Wright,  the  family  physician— a  widely  accomplished  gentleman 
who  knew  something  about  the  art  of  killing  as  well  as  of  curing — 
but  it  was  now  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  sergeant  from  Col. 
Massie's  division,  Sergeant  Hackluyt,  "  a  brave  and  abell  soul- 
dier"  who  had  served  in  the  German  wars,  and  who  now  took  the 
direction  of  affairs. 

As  the  time  for  the  assault  of  the  enemy  drew  near,  the  spirit  of 
the  Lady  of  Brampton  rose  with  the  occasion,  and  her  letters  to 
**  I.  L 
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her  son  become  more  and  more  cheerful.  These  epistles,  several 
luindrcds  in  number,  recently  published  under  the  superintendence 
of  Lady  Frances  Vernon  Harcourt,  a  descendant  of  the  Lady 
Brilliana,  arc  of  very  great  interest  as  depicting  the  arrangements 
of  a  fortified  house  of  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  under 
a  prolonged  siege.  "  I  thank  God,"  writes  Lady  Harley,  in  June 
1643,  "  I  do  beyond  my  expectations  or  that  of  some  in  my  house  : 
my  provisions  hold  out  and  I  have  borrowed  yet  not  much 
money." 

On  the  26th  July,  Sir  William  Vavasour  besieged  the  house  with 
six  hundred  men  ;  but  at  the  close  of  August  he  had  achieved 
nothing,  and  he  was  then  called  away  to  Gloucester,  to  help  to 
sustain  the  falling  fortunes  of  the  king  in  that  quarter.  The  com- 
mand was  left  with  Colonel  Lingen,  a  Herefordshire  man,  who  to 
the  ardour  of  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  added  a  special  animosity 
against  a  neighbour  differing  with  him  in  opinion.  But,  however 
anxious  to  reduce  the  place,  Lingen  found  his  efforts  unavailing. 
The  defenders  of  the  castle  were  full  of  courage  and  spirit.  They 
had  a  lady  to  serve  and  an  old  Gustavus  Adolphus  veteran  to  direct 
them,  and  they  received  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  with  unfailing 
gallantry.  During  the  siege  the  church  and  the  town  of  Brampton 
were  burned,  but  the  castle  itself  sustained  no  serious  damage.  In 
the  beginning  of  September,  when  authentic  news  of  the  defeat  of 
the  royal  forces  at  Gloucester  reached  the  castle,  Colonel  Lingen 
drew  off  his  baffled  troops. 

But  the  protracted  anxiety  which  she  had  undergone  proved  too 
much  for  Lady  Harley.  She  lived  to  survive  her  triumph,  and  then, 
when  the  excitement  of  danger  was  over  and  the  tension  passed 
away  from  nerve  and  brain,  she  felt  the  strain  under  which  she  had 
been  labouring,  and  sank  down  helplessly.  Rumours  of  another 
intended  siege  reached  the  castle,  and  in  announcing  the  circum- 
stance to  her  son,  she  tells  him  she  is  sure  the  Lord  will  deliver 
her  from  its  trials.  Her  trust  was  fulfilled — s'le  died  the  next 
■day. 

Meantime,  early  in  the  spring  of  the  succeeding  year,  Sir  Michael 
Woodhouse,  a  stern  and  able  officer,  brought  a  fresh  force  against 
the  castle  and  attacked  it  in  a  manner  which  proved  his  skill  and  ex- 
perience. The  heavy  artillery  employed  by  Woodhouse  tore  down 
the  walls,  and  though  the  defence  was  most  gallant,  there  was 
nothing  but  surrender  possible,  after  the  outworks  were  levelled 
with  the  ground.  Among  the  prisoners  are  enumerated,  Sir  Robert 
Harley's  three  young  children,    as  well  as  "Lieutenant •Colonel 
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Wright  and  Captain  Ilackluyt,"  in  which  gentlemen  of  military 
rank  we  recognise  the  family  physician,  and  the  "  brave  and  abcll 
souldicr"  who  had  been  in  the  German  Wars.  The  year  wore  on, 
and  before  its  close  the  royalists  had  been  definitively  beaten  at  the 
conclusive  battle  of  Naseby  ;  Hereford  itself  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Parliament,  and  the  garrison  of  Brampton  Castle  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  set  at  liberty. 

After  the  Commonwealth  was  established,  it  was  in  Sir  Robert 
Ilarlcy's  power  to  exact  compensation  for  the  losses  he  had  sus- 
tained and  the  expenses  to  which  he  had  been  put  by  the  two 
sieges.  His  claim  amounted  in  all  to  12,990/.  Parliament  allowed 
the  claim,  and  authorized  Harley  to  levy  a  large  portion  of  the 
amount  upon  the  estates — now  confiscated — of  Colonel  Lingen, 
who  had  conducted  the  first  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Brampton. 
When  this  order  in  Parliament  was  given.  Colonel  Lingen  was 
cither  in  prison  or  otherwise  detained  from  home.  Edward 
Harley,  Sir  Robert's  son,  accordingly  waited  on  Lingen's  wife, 
presented  the  account  of  the  property  assigned  to  him  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  inquired  whether  the  particulars  had  been  correctly  set 
down  and  signed  by  her  husband.  On  receiving  her  answer  he 
returned  the  schedule,  voluntarily  renouncing  all  right  or  title  to 
the  estates  which  it  conferred  upon  him.  "A  revenge  so  noble," 
says  the  author  of  the  "  Castles  of  Herefordshire,"  "  elevates  the  son 
to  a  level  with  his  heroic  mother.  Her  courage  baffled  her  enemies  ; 
his  forgiveness  subdued  them." 

Brampton  Brian  remained  a  complete  ruin  till  after  the  death  of 
Sir  Robert,  the  husband  of  Lady  Brilliana,  in  1657.  Sir  Edward, 
the  heir  and  successor  to  the  estates,  had  been  appointed  Governor 
of  Dunkirk,  but  resigning  this  appointment  in  1661,  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  and  commenced  rebuilding  the  castle,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  the  Hall  of  Brampton  Brian.  In  this  house  he 
was  resident  in  1665,  and  a  few  years  later  we  find  him  com- 
mencing a  retrospect  of  his  life,  with  the  words  :  "  I  was  born  at 
Brampton  Castle,  October  21st,  1624;  I  am  now  through  Divine 
long  suffering,  at  Brampton  Brian,  October  21st,  1673,  forty-nine 
years  old  ...  .  This  place  which  was  justly  waste,  and  for  divers 
years  as  the  Region  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  for  the  sins    and 

iniquities  of  my  forefathers now  is  made  to  me  a  goodly 

Heritage." 

The  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Lady  Langdale,  the  direct  de- 
scendant of  Robert  de  Harley,  its  possessor  five  centuries  ago. 

L  L  2 
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Ilaglcy  Park. — Lord  Lyttclton's  Ghost  Story, 

"  VVc  then  a  lodge  for  thee  will  rjar  in  Ilasley  Park." 

Ciislle  I'f  Indolence. 

This  lordly  mnnsion,  the  scat  of  Lord  Lyttclton,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  ancestral  halls  of  England,  and  one  which,  apart 
from  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  scenery  amid  which  it  is  placed,  and 
independently  of  the  treasures  of  art  and  literature  which  bespeak 
the  wealth  and  the  refinement  of  the  ancient  family  that  possess  it, 
has  an  unusual  attraction  as  having  been  the  rendezvous  of  a 
number  of  the  brightest  spirits  of  a  past  generation,  and  as  having 
been  specially  the  favourite  haunt  of  Thomson,  of  Shenstone,  and 
of  Pope.  The  famous  author  of  the  "  Seasons,"  writing  from  Ilaglcy 
to  a  lady  friend,  for  whom  he  seems  to  have  cherished  an  affection 
that  hesitated  between  being  Platonic  and  going  further,  thus 
descril:)cs  tlie  scene  in  which  he  was  destined  afterwards  to  meet 
the  most  brilliant  Englishmen  of  his  time,  and  in  which  he  was  to 
spend  so  many  happy  days: — "After  a  disagreeable  stage-coach 
journey,  disagreeable  in  itself,  and  infinitely  so  as  it  carried  me 
from  you,  I  am  come  to  the  most  agreeable  place  and  company  in 
the  world.  The  park,  where  wc  pass  a  great  part  of  our  time,  is 
thoroughly  delightful,  quite  enchanting.  It  consists  of  several  little 
hills,  finely  tufted  with  wood,  and  rising  softly  one  above  another  ; 
from  which  arc  seen  a  great  variety  of  at  once  beautiful  and  grand 
extensive  prospects  :  but  I  am  most  charmed  with  its  sweet  em- 
bowered retirements,  and  particularly  with  a  winding  dale  that  runs 
through  the  middle  of  it.  This  dale  is  overhung  with  deep  woods 
and  enlivened  by  a  stream,  that,  now  gushing  from  mossy  rocks, 
now  falling  in  cascades,  and  now  spreading  into  a  cahn  length  of 
water,  forms  the  most  natural  and  pleasing  scene  imaginable.  At 
the  source  of  this  water,  composed  of  some  pretty  rills  that  purl 
from  beneath  the  roots  of  oaks,  there  is  as  fine  a  retired  seat  as 
lover's  heart  could  wish.  There  I  often  sit  and  with  a  dear,  exquisite 
mixture  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  all  that  love  can  boast  of  excellent 
and  tender,  think  of  you,"  &c.  To  the  description  of  Thomson  mr.y 
be  appended  the  brief  note  of  Horace  Walpole,— much  an  inferior 
poet  than  the  bard  of  the  "  Seasons ;"  but  a  much  more  piquant 
letter-writer  : — "  I  cannot  describe  the  enchanting  beauty  of  the 
park ;  it  is  a  hill  of  three  miles,  but  broke  into  all  manner  of 
beauty  ;  such  lawns — such  woods — hills,  cascades,  and  a  thickness 
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of  verdure,  quite  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  commanding  such 
a  view  of  towns  and  meadows  and  woods,  extending  quite  to  the 
Black  Mountains  in  Wales.    Here  is  a  ruined  castle,  built  by  Millar, 

has  the  true  rust  of  the  Barons'  Wars A  small  lake  with 

cascades  falling  down  such  a  Parnassus,  with  a  circular  temple  on 
the  distant  eminence,  a  fairy  dale  with  cascades  gushing  out  of  the 
rocks,  a  pretty  well  under  a  wood,  like  the  Samaritan  woman's  in 
a  picture  of  Nicolo  I'oussin." 

The  following  fine  lines  from  Thomson's  "Spring,"  addressed  to 
Lord  Lyttclton,  with  allusions  to  Haglcy  Park,  which  the  poet 
names  the  British  Tcnipc,  from  its  resembling  the  celebrated 
Thessalian  valley  in  excess  of  natural  beauty,  will  be  read  with 
interest.  After  mentioning  the  exquisite  pleasures  to  which  the 
contemplation  of  nature  gives  rise,  the  poet  proceeds  :— 

"  Tlicse  are  the  sacred  feelings  of  tliy  heart, 
'I'liy  heart  infoniicd  by  reason's  purer  ray, 
O  I^yttelton,  the  friend  I  thy  passions  thus 
And  meditations  vary,  as  at  large, 
Courting  the  muse,  through  Hagley  Park  you  stray; 
Thy  British  'I'enipd  !  there  along  the  dale. 
With  woods  o'erliung,  and  shagged  with  mossy  roclca, 
Wliere  on  each  hand  tlie  gusliing  waters  play. 
And  down  the  rougli  cascade  white-da:  liing  fall, 
Or  gleam  in  lengtliened  vista  through  the  trees, 
You  r.ilent  steal  ;  or  sit  beneath  the  shade 
or  solemn  oaks,  that  tuft  the  swelling  mounts 
Thrown  graceful  round  by  Nature's  careless  iiaml, 
And  pensive  listen  to  the  various  voice 
or  rural  peace  :  the  herds,  the  flocks,  the  birds, 
T  lie  hollow-wliispering  breeze,  the  plaint  of  rills. 
That,  purling  down  amid  the  twisted  roots 
Wliich  creep  around,  their  dewy  murmurs  shake 
On  the  soothed  car." 

The  dell  of  shrubberies  and  waterfalls  laid  out  in  the  park  by  the 
first  Lord  Lyttclton  and  by  Shenstone  the  poet,  has  been  con- 
siderably altered,  but  the  renown  of  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Hagley 
is  as  high  at  the  present  as  at  any  former  day.  The  noble  owner 
constantly  employs  a  number  of  industrious  poor  in  dressing  the 
lawns  and  preserving  the  utmost  neatness.  Gravel  walks  are  now 
conducted  across  all  the  glens,  through  the  woods,  and  along  the 
sides  of  the  lawns,  concealed  from  sight  in  tiie  fine  prospects  by 
shrubljery,  but  rendering  communication  always  easy,  and  con- 
ducting to  all  the  more  charming  spots  which  it  has  been  the 
owner's  care  to  enhance  by  ornamentation.  The  scenes  and  the 
chief  architectural  "poirts''  of  the  park  are,  the  model  of  the 
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porch  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus — the  beautiful  proportions  are 
prominently  thrown  out  by  the  darkening  background  of  Scottish 
firs  that  extends  behind  it ;  the  octagon  temple  erected  by  Lord 
Lyttelton  to  the  memory  of  his  friend  the  poet  Thomson,  and 
which,  standing  at  a  short  distance  from  the  house,  bears  the  fol- 
lowing generous  inscription  : — "  To  the  Immortal  Genius  of  James 
Thomsox,  a  Sublime  Poet,  a  good  man,  this  Temple  (built  after 
his  death)  in  that  recess  which  when  living  he  delighted  in,  is 
erected  and  dedicated  by  George  Lyttelton  ;" — the  Ionic  Rotunda, 
an  elegant  dome,  inclosed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  very  large  trees  ; 
the  Doric  Temple  with  the  inscription  "  Quieti  et  Musis,"  standing 
on  the  summit  of  a  swelling  lawn ;  the  Plermitage,  a  sequestered 
spot,  constructed  chiefly  with  roots  and  moss,  and  containing  only 
a  humble  bench,  with  appropriate  lines  from  the  "  II  Pcnscroso"  of 
Milton  above  it ;  the  Ruined  Tower,  a  masterly  artificial  " antique,' 
occupying  the  highest  ground  in  the  park,  and  erected  merely  as  a 
picturesque  eminence  from  which  to  obtain  the  best  and  most 
extensive  views  ;  the  ornamental  Urns  in  memory  of  Pope  and 
Shenstone  ;  and  the  column  bearing  the  statue  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales. 

The  mansion  itself  stands  on  an  easy  rising  ground,  surrounded 
by  lawns  on  all  sides  except  the  north,  where  are  the  offices  and 
kitchen  garden,  bordered  by  shrubbery,  evergreens,  and  lines  of 
luxuriant  limes  and  other  trees.  The  building  is  quadrangular 
with  a  square  tower  at  each  angle.  A  handsome  double  flight  of 
steps  lead  to  the  hall,  which  is  thirty  feet  square,  contains  a  well 
executed  white  marble  chimney-piece,  supported  by  two  figures  of 
Hercules,  as  well  as  numerous  art-treasures,  as  "  The  Courtship  of 
Diana  by  Pan,"  in  relievo  by  Vasari  ;  busts  of  Rubens  and  Van- 
dyke, by  Rysbrach  ;  and  casts  of  Bacchus,  Venus,  and  Mercury. 
The  library  is  interesting  not  only  from  its  valuable  collection  of 
books,  but  from  the  busts  of  Shakspcare,  Milton,  Spenser,  and 
Dryden  with  which  it  is  ornamented,  and  which,  besides  being 
from  the  studies  of  Scheemakers,  were  a  special  gift  from  Pope  to 
Lord  Lyttelton.  There  is  also  here  a  portrait-picture  representing 
Pope  and  his  dog  Bounce.  In  the  noble  gallery,  85  feet  by  22  feet, 
there  are  amongst  an  extensive  collection  of  pictures,  portraits  of  the 
Countess  of  Exeter,  by  Vandyke  ;  the  Countess  of  Suft'olk,  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  Sir  W.  Fairfax,  &c.,  by  Lely  ;  Oliver  Cromwell,  uncer- 
tain, and  many  others  of  note.  The  drawing-room  is  hung  with 
Gobelins  tapestry,  and  contains  a  number  of  famous  portraits  by 
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Ramsay,  Distributed  throughout  the  other  rooms  is  a  "Dead 
Christ  with  two  Marys,"  by  Vandyke  ;  "  A  Holy  P'amily,"  by 
Poussin  ;  "  Christ  and  the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,"  by  Paul 
Veronese  ;  with  specimens  of  Janscn. 

The  present  church,  the  original  building  of  which  stood  here  in 
the  reign  of  William  I.,  is  a  structure  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  ; 
but  since  his  time  several  alterations  have  been  made.  The 
chancel  was  rebuilt  from  the  foundation  in  1754,  with  freestone. 
In  our  own  day  the  edifice  has  been  enlarged  and  thoroughly  re- 
paired from  Street's  designs,  by  a  fund  raised  throughout  the  county, 
in  order  to  honour  the  present  Lord  Lyttelton  with  a  testimonial 
expressive  of  the  general  appreciation  of  his  conduct  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Among  the  alterations  made  under  Mr.  Street's  superin- 
tendence, the  chancel  floor  was  raised  above  the  nave,  and  paved 
with  encaustic  tiles.  The  arch  of  the  chancel  is  of  great  width  and 
rests  upon  detached  shafts  of  polished  serpentine  marble.  The 
pulpit  is  ornamented  with  panels  of  the  same  material,  and  a  spire 
now  crowns  the  edifice.  The  parish  register  of  Hagley  is  perhaps 
the  oldest  in  England.  It  dates  from  December  r,  1538,  being  the 
year  in  which  registers  were  first  ordered  to  be  kept  in  all  parishes, 
which  order  seems  not  to  have  been  very  generally  complied  with 
at  first.  In  the  chancel  two  very  elegant  monuments  have  been 
erected  by  George,  Lord  Lyttelton  :  one  to  the  memory  of  his  first 
wife,  the  other  to  that  of  his  father  and  mother. 

In  Doomsday  book  the  name  of  this  splendid  domain  is  written 
Hageleia,  and  from  time  to  time  the  spelling  is  differently  given. 
It  is  described  as  having  been  held  by  a  "  King's  thane,"  who  held 
directly  from  the  king,  acknowledging  no  other  lord,  and  who  was 
succeeded  by  the  king's  barons  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Consi- 
derable Roman  remains  have  been  found  in  the  vicinity,  and  the 
district  appears  to  have  been  of  some  importance  from  very  early 
times. 

Hagley  was  held  at  the  time  of  the  great  survey  as  one  of  the 
fourteen  lordships  which  William  Fitzsculph  held  in  Worcestershire 
as  a  member  of  his  barony  of  Dudley,  This  wealthy  lord  dieil 
without  issue,  and  the  property  came  successively  into  the  hands 
of  the  Paganels  and  Somerys,  barons  of  Dudley,  and  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  II.,  William  de  Haggaley  held  the  Manor  of  Gcrvase 
Paganel.  The  lordship  paramount  of  this  manor  fell,  about  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  to  John  de  Botetourt,  Knight. 
The  property  was  recovered  by  Henry  de  Haggeley,  who  was  High 
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Shcrifi' of  Worcestershire  in  139S,  and  subsequently.  It  after^vards 
passed  by  sale  to  Thomas  Walwyn,  Esquire,  who  alienated  it  to 
Jane  Bcauchamp,  Lady  Bergavcnny,  who  devised  it  to  her  grandson, 
James  Botcler.  Ihis  gentleman,  son  and  heir  to  the  Earl  of  Or- 
mond,  came  into  possession  in  1445.  lie  was  a  fervid  Lancastrian, 
was  taken  prisoner  at  Towton,  and  beheaded  at  Newcastle,  when 
his  lands  reverted  to  the  crown.  The  king  granted  it  afterwards 
to  his  consort,  Elizabeth  Wodcvillc  ;  but  it  soon  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Thomas  Butler,  younger  brother  of  the  James  Boteler 
or  Butler  above-mentioned.  The  daughter  of  Thomas  Butler  be- 
queathed Hagley  to  her  grandson,  who  sold  the  estate,  in  1564,  to 
Sir  John  Lyttclton,  of  Frankley,  Worcestershire,  Knight. 

The  family  of  Lyttclton  is  of  ancient  lineage.  They  had  con- 
siderable possessions  in  the  Vale  of  Evesham,  particularly  at  South 
Lyttclton  (whence  probably  they  derive  their  name)  as  early  as  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  most  famous  of  the  early 
Lyttcltons  was  Thomas,  who  was  bred  to  the  law,  was  called,  1454, 
and  ten  years  after  was  appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  Court  cf 
Common  Pleas,  and  in  ten  years  more  was  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath.  His  famous  work  the  "Treatise  on  Tenures"  has  been 
spoken  of  by  Lord  Coke  as  "  the  ornament  of  the  Common  Law, 
and  the  most  perfect  and  absolute  work  that  ever  v.as  wrote  in  any 
human  science."  His  grandson,  John  Lyttclton,  Esq.,  married 
Elizabeth,  great-great-granddaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  son  of 
Edward  III.,  in  right  of  which  connexion  the  Lyttcltons  "quarter 
the  arms  of  France  and  England  within  a  bordure  gobony." 
Sir  John  Lyttclton,  the  eldest  son  by  this  marriage,  succeeded  in 
1532.  He  was  knighted  by  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Kcnilworth  Castle 
in  1556.  His  grandson,  John  Lyttclton,  Esq.,  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  county  of  Worcester,  was  much  respected  for  his  wit 
and  vylour  ;  and  being  a  Catholic,  he  was  courted  by  Lord  Essex 
and  his  friends.  One  result  of  this  somewhat  dangerous  intercourse 
was  that  Lyttclton  was  induced  by  Sir  Charles  Danvers  to  take 
some  part  in  the  conspiracy  which  ultimately  cost  Essex  his  head. 
Lyttclton  himself  did  not  emerge  unscathed  from  his  complicity  in  a 
treasonous  scheme.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  imprisoned  in 
1600,  and  his  estate  was  forfeited.  Indeed  his  property  was  so 
tempting  a  bait  to  the  queen  herself,  and  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
who  was  then  in  high  favour,  that  all  advantages  were  taken  against 
the  rich  but  erring  gentleman  ;  and  although  he  was  then  danger- 
ously ill,  yet,  lest  he  should  die  before  he  had  been  condemned  as 
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a  traitor  and  his  estates  thus  made  over  to  the  crown,  the  queen 
had  him  hurried  with  indecent  haste  to  his  trial,  though  she  was  at 
the  same  time  pardoning  others  who  were  more,  or  at  least  equally, 
guilty,  but  whose  fortunes  were  less  desirable.  He  was  convicted 
of  high  treason  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  February,  1 600-1, 
and  though  his  death  at  the  hands  of  the  executioner  was  averted 
eventually  by  the  intermediation  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Lyttelton 
died  in  prison  in  the  following  July.  His  wife,  Muriel,  was  the 
daughter  of  Lord  Chancellor  Dromlcy.  On  the  accession  of  James  I. 
this  lady  threw  herself  at  his  Majesty's  feet  at  Doncaster,  in  York- 
shire, and  obtained  a  reversal  of  the  attainder  of  her  husband,  and 
a  grant  by  letters  patent  of  the  whole  of  his  estate.  Thomas,  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Lyttelton  and  his  wife  Muriel,  was  member  foi 
Worcestershire,  and  Sheriff  of  that  county  in  1613.  He  was  a 
zealous  adherent  of  the  cause  of  the  Stuarts  during  the  civil  war. 
He  offered  to  raise  a  regiment  of  foot  and  a  troop  of  horse,  in  1642. 
He  suffered  imprisonment  in  the  Tower,  for  his  fidelity  to  Charles, 
and  died  in  1649-50.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Sir 
Henry,  who  was  also  a  staunch  royalist,  and  was  consequently  im- 
prisoned for  nearly  two  years  in  the  Tower  by  Cromwell.  He  died 
without  issue  in  1703,  when  the  title  devolved  upon  his  brother.  Sir 
Charles,  whose  grandson,  Sir  George  Lyttelton,  laid  out  the  grounds 
of  Haglcy  Park,  and  lavished  the  richest  yet  most  tasteful  orna- 
mentation on  that  famous  domain,  made  it  the  almost  continuous 
residence  of  his  family,  and  the  home  under  whose  roof-tree  he 
loved  to  sec  assembled  such  men  as  his  bosom  friends  Thomson 
and  Shenstone,  Mallet  and  West. 

Sir  George  was  born  in  1709  ;  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cam- 
bridge, and  entered  Parliament  in  1730.  He  was  appointed  secretary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1737,  and  in  1755  became  Chancellor  and 
Under-Treasurer  of  the  Exchequer.  He  was  elevated  to  the  peerage 
by  the  title  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  1757.  In  his  own  day,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  ciglilccnth  century,  he  had  a  considerable  repu- 
tation as  an  author.  His  best  known  works  are  "On  the  Con- 
version and  Apostleship  of  St.  Paul"  (1747),  "Dialogues  of  the 
Dead  "(1760),  and  "History  of  Hcniy  H."(i764).  A  singularly 
beautiful  letter  was  written  by  his  fatlier  to  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton, 
on  the  publication  of  his  treatise  on  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul.  "  I 
have  read  your  religious  treatise,"  writes  the  author's  father,  "with 
infinite  pleasure  and  satisfaction.  The  style  is  fine  and  clear  ;  the 
arguments  close,  cogent,  and  irresistible.    May  the  King  of  kings, 
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whose  glorious  cause  you  have  so  well  defended,  reward  your  pious 
labours,  and  grant  that  I  may  be  found  worthy,  through  the  merits 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  be  an  eyewitness  of  that  happiness  which  I 
don't  doubt  he  will  bountifully  bestow  upon  you.  In  the  meantime 
I  shall  never  cease  glorifying  God  for  having  endowed  you  with 
such  talents,  and  giving  me  so  good  a  son." 

George,  Lord  Lyttelton,  so  fortunate  in  his  virtues,  rank,  talents, 
and  in  the  love  and  admiration  of  his  friends,  was  succeeded  in 
1773  by  his  son  Thomas,  second  Lord  Lyttelton,  who  was  as  con- 
spicuous for  profligacy  as  his  father  for  virtue.  This  nobleman's 
brief  career  of  debauchery  had  a  termination  which  would  be  most 
curious  if  it  were  not  too  dreadful  to  be  merely  entertaining.  To  the 
stoiy  of  his  remarkable  death,  the  hour  of  which  he  himself  foretold 
to  the  whole  circle  of  his  friends,  we  shall  presently  return.  The 
second  Lord  Lyttelton  died  in  1779,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-five, 
without  issue.  The  peerage  then  became  extinct ;  but  the  baronetcy 
reverted  to  his  uncle. 

The  present  peer  is  Sir  George  William  Lyttelton,  Baron  of 
Frankley,  county  Worcester,  in  the  peerage  of  Great  Britain ; 
Baron  Westcote  of  Ballymorc  in  the  peerage  of  Ireland. 

"  Lord  Lyttelton's  Ghost  Story"  is  one  of  the  most  mysterious, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  authenticated,  stories  of  its 
kind  on  record.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  curiously  impressible  on 
the  superstitious  side,  pronounced  the  death-foretelling  vision  of 
Lord  Lyttelton  as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  occurrences  of  the 
day.  In  proof  of  the  authenticity  of  the  story,  which,  however, 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  the  great  lexicographer  was  wont  to 
declare  that  he  heard  it  from  the  lips  of  Lord  Westcote  himself, 
the  uncle  of  Lord  Lyttelton.  "And,"  he  used  to  add,  "I  am  so 
glad  to  have  evidence  of  the  spiritual  world,  that  I  am  willing  to 
believe  it."  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  Letters  on  Demonology," 
merely  mentions  the  outlines  of  this  famous  ghost  story,  but  has 
evidently  heard  only  a  maimed  account  of  the  extraordinary  inci- 
dent, and  has  accepted  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  it  a  theory 
which  is  incompatible  with  the  actions  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  the 
terrors  that  harrowed  his  dying  hours,  and  with  other  facts  of  the 
story  as  we  know  it  in  all  its  completeness. 

This  strange  occurrence  has  been  described  by  many  pens. 
The  Gentleman^ s  Magazine  contains  one  version  of  it ;  the  account 
given  in  Chambers's  "  Book  of  Days"  contains  all  the  principal 
facts ;  but  the  most  carefully  compiled  and  the  fullest  account  is 
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that  given  by  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  in  his  "  Romance  of  the  Aristo- 
cracy." In  this  sketch  no  feature  of  the  story  is  allowed  to  drop 
into  shadow  by  undeserved  neglect,  nor  do  we  believe  that  any 
undue  prominence  has  been  given  to  any  special  point.  The 
sketch  is  confirmed  by  the  versions  of  earlier  writers,  and  we  think 
Sir  Bernard  makes  no  boast  when  at  the  conclusion  of  "  Lord 
Ly  ttclton's  Ghost  Story"  he  says,  "  Tlie  reader  is  noiv  in  possession 
of  £very  fact  that  is  known  to  exist  in  relation  to  t/iis  singular 
event."  Let  us  see  what  these  focts,  as  collected  by  Ulster  Kin^* 
of-Arms,  are  : — 

Thomas,  second  Lord  Lyttelton,  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  a 
very  good  or  a  very  bad  man.  His  character  was  full  of  contra- 
dictions that  may  serve  to  puzzle  the  common  mass  of  observers, 
who  are  apt  to  jump  too  hastily  to  their  conclusions.  By  the  un- 
thinking, Lyttelton  has  been  written  down  a  mere  libertine,  and  the 
judgment  thus  pronounced  by  the  thoughtless  or  the  pharisaical 
of  his  own  times  has  been  continued  ahnost  without  a  question 
to  the  present  day.  No  doubt  much  of  the  calumny  heaped  upon 
this  singular  character  has  arisen  from  the  unfortunate  state  of 
dissension  existing  between  himself  and  his  father  ;  for  no  man, 
whatever  may  have  been  his  rank  or  genius,  ever  yet  set  himself  in 
ivowed  opposition  to  the  established  opinions,  or  even  to  the  pre- 
judices of  society,  but  he  has  come  halting  off  from  the  en- 
counter. As  a  trifling  but  characteristic  token  of  the  enmity  of  his 
father,  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  towards  himself,  we  have  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  elder  Lord  Lyttelton  bequeathed  the  office  of 
editing  his  works  to  his  nephew,  Ca])tain  Ayscough,  in  order,  as 
tie  himself  says,  "  to  mark  a  degree  of  parental  resentment  against 
an  ungracious  son."  ]3ut  Ayscough,  it  seems,  was  a  coward,  a 
poltroon,  and  a  Sybarite  of  unlimited  indulgence — a  man  who  died 
the  victim  of  coarse  debauchery,  and  who  left  behind  a  diary  filled 
with  the  foulest  licentiousness.  In  bequeathing  the  honourable 
office  of  editing  his  works  to  his  nephew,  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton 
showed  that  he  was  moved  more  by  the  desire  to  annoy  and  spite 
his  son  by  passing  him  and  grafting  his  fame  upon  a  worthless  re- 
lative, than  by  the  wish  to  act  justly,  and  humanely,  and  wisely. 

And  what,  after  all,  was  the  real  character  of  Lord  Lyttelton,  of 
whom  the  world  seems  to  have  known  so  little,  while  it  has  talked 
so  much  ?  Dissolute  he  undoubtedly  was,  devoted  to  women,  and 
over  fond  of  play ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  whether  he  was  worse 
in  these  respects  than  so  many  others,  both  nobles  and  commoners, 
who  have  gone  down  unccnsured  to  posterity.     But  none  of  that 
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liberality  was  ever  used  in  judging  him,  which  men  are  generally 
content  to  exercise  in  other  cases ;  and  this  harshness  has  mani- 
festly proceeded,  not  from  his  acknowledged  faults,  but  from  his 
carelessness  of  keeping  these  concealed.  He  was  of  too  frank  and 
ingenuous  a  nature  to  play  the  decent  hypocrite.  He  was  not 
without  a  sense  of  religion,  though  he  seldom  allowed  it  to  influence 
his  conduct ;  he  was  not  without  talent,  though  he  cither  misapplied 
it  or  suffered  it  to  lie  dormant ;  and  he  too  often  frequented  the 
lowest  society,  though  such  was  the  fascination  of  his  wit  and 
manners,  that  he  was  ever  welcome  in  the  highest.  Solitude  wa? 
intolerable  to  him,  partly  from  his  love  of  pleasure  and  the  unfit- 
ness for  self-amusement,  which  more  or  less  prevails  in  all  who 
mingle  overmuch  in  the  bustle  of  lii'e,  and  partly  from  a  constitu- 
tional disposition  to  melancholy,  which  made  him  glad  to  fly  from 
loneliness,  just  as  a  timid  child  is  always  eager  to  escape  from 
darkness  into  daylight.  Perhaps,  too,  this  dislike  to  being  alone 
might  in  some  measure  be  heightened  by  his  superstitious  leanings, 
and,  at  all  events,  these  rendered  him  peculiarly  liable  to  receive 
profound  impressions  of  the  supernatural. 

After  returning  from  Ireland,  where  he  held  office  under  govern- 
ment, Lord  Lyttclton  found  that  he  was  affected  by  suffocating  fits. 
These  were  frequent  during  the  month  which  preceded  his  fatal 
illness,  though  they  did  not  prevent  his  attending  to  his  senatorial 
duties  in  the  House  of  Lords.  They  ro  doubt  proceeded,  in  some 
measure,  from  indigestion,  supcrinducctl  l;y  his  long-continued  and 
excessive  indulgence  in  pleasures  of  all  kinds.  These  fits  were 
accompanied  by  other  and  more  dangerous  symptoms — as  pains  in 
the  region  of  the  stom:ich,  supposed  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
heart-disease. 

A  prudent  person  thus  afflicted  would  have  exerted  his  utmost 
energies  of  will  in  endeavouring  to  avoid  any  indulgence  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  fed  his  disease,  and  induced  the  recur- 
rence of  the  fits.  Lut  Lord  Lyttelton  was  not  a  prudent  man,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  his  attacks  he  made  himself  such  amends  as  lie 
could  for  his  past  pains  by  indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
till  a  fresh  access  of  his  disorder  drove  him  back  again  to  absti- 
nence and  medicine.  It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that  the  bills 
which  he  thus  persistently  drew  upon  his  constitution  would  at  last 
be  dishonoured.  Each  jjaroxysm  left  his  natural  powers  of  re- 
covery weaker  than  before,  and  less  able  to  contend  with  the  dis- 
order on  its  recurrence. 

Thus  matters  progressed  as  they  were  of  ncf  essity  bound  to  do, 
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till  finding  himself,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  24th  November, 
somewhat  worse  than  he  had  been  for  some  time,  he  retired  to  bed 
at  an  earlier  hour  than  usual.  His  servant  gave  him  his  customary 
medicine — which  was  kept  in  readiness  for  these  occasions — and 
retired  for  the  night.  He  had  not  been  gone  long,  however,  Avhen 
Lord  Lyttelton,  who  still  conceived  himself  to  be  awake — and  whom 
we  cannot  prove  to  have  been  at  the  time  asleep — was  disturbed 
by  a  gentle  fluttering  of  wings  about  his  chamber.  While  he  yet 
listened,  he  was  still  more  struck  by  the  sound  of  footsteps  appa- 
rently approaching  his  bed.  Astonished  at  these  noises  in  such  a 
place  and  hour,  he  raised  himself  up  in  bed  to  learn  what  it  ail 
meant,  and  was  surprised  beyond  measure  at  the  sight  of  a  lovely 
female,  dressed  in  white,  with  a  small  bird  perched,  falcon-like, 
u])on  her  hand.  While  he  was  struggling  for  words,  the  figure 
addressed  him,  in  a  grave  authoritative  tone,  commanding  him  to 
prepare  himself,  for  that  he  would  shortly  die.  The  delivery  of  an 
articulate  message,  however  dreadful  the  message  of  itself  might 
be,  banished  in  some  degree  the  elements  of  terror  which  the  vision 
at  first  inspired,  and  Lyttelton  now  found  words  to  inquire  how 
long  he  might  expect  to  live  .''  The  vision  then  replied,  "  Not  three 
days,  and  you'll  depart  at  tlic  hour  of  twelve." 

After  he  arose  in  the  morning  all  the  details  wc  have  narrated 
were  as  fresh  in  his  mind  as  if  they  had  occurred  the  minute  before. 
If  they  formed  what  were  merely  the  outlines  of  a  nightmare,  they 
had  not,  at  least,  become  blurred,  and  clouded,  and  faint  by  the 
dreams  that  followed,  or  by  the  lapse  of  many  hours,  as  the  inci- 
dents—the plot,  so  to  speak — of  ordinary  nightmares  generally  arc. 

In  the  morning  his  lordship  felt  his  dream  a  burden  to  him,  and 
could  not  resist  trying  the  usual  exijcdient  for  relief  in  such  cases — 
communicating  his  distress  and  describing  its  cause.  At  the 
breakfiist  table  he  related  his  dream  or  vision  ;  but  in  the  manner 
of  his  relation  it  was  obvious  that  he  tried  to  convince  himself,  as 
well  as  his  hearers,  that  his  apparition  was  simply  a  common 
dream.  As  to  the  bird  he  accounted  for  it  by  saying,  that  when  he 
was  in  the  green-house  at  Pitt  Place,  a  few  days  before,  he  had 
taken  some  pains  to  catch  a  robin,  which  had  been  shut  in,  his 
object  being  to  set  it  free.  Ikit  the  imagination,  when  fairly  ex- 
cited, is  not  easily  set  at  rest  again.  Gloom  and  desjjondency  v  er<? 
evidently  gathering  upon  the  peer— he  jcbted  in  a  rilxdd  fashion 
about  his  warning,  but  he  seemed  to  feci  already  that  the  shroud 
was  high  upon  his  breast — he  laughed  at  the  chimeras  that  had 
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affrighted  him,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was  fain  to  call  his  friends 
about  him,  and  have  his  house  filled  with  revelling  guests,  to  blot 
out  from  the  vision  cf  his  brain  the  shape  that  was  sure  to  rise 
there  when  his  cars  were  stilled  and  his  eyes  were  closed. 

He  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  the  story  to  his 
friends,  and  it  thus  became  known  from  his  own  lips  to  a  wide 
circle  of  the  best  educated  and  intellectually  acute  men  of  the 
time. 

His  companions  knowing  Lyttelton  to  be  at  once  nervous  and 
superstitious,  tried  to  cure  him  of  his  fears  by  ridicule,  and  for  a 
time  their  arguments  had  the  desired  effect ;  for  during  the  course 
of  the  day  after  his  vision,  his  spirits  had  so  far  rallied  that  he 
attended  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  delivered  two 
speeches  with  all  his  accustomed  wit  and  brilliancy.  This  feat, 
however,  was  injudicious  ;  the  excitement  was  too  much  for  him, 
and  he  returned  home  much  M'orsc  than  ke  had  been  when  he 
left. 

The  third  day  had  now  come — the  second  having  passed  pretty 
much  as  the  first.  The  time,  as  on  the  two  previous  days,  was 
passed  in  alternations  of  despondency  and  confidence,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  predominance  in  his  mind  of  his  own  broodings  or 
the  noisy  revels  of  his  friends.  At  dinner  he  seemed  to  rally  won- 
derfully, and  when  the  cloth  was  removed  he  joyously  exclaimed, 
"  Richard's  himself  again."  This  feeling  of  exhilaration  prevailed 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  and  Admiral  Wolseley 
and  others,  who  feasted  with  him  on  this  occasion,  l.avc  stated, 
that  during  these  hours  his  wit  and  convivial  qualities  shone  to 
greater  advantage  than  usual.  As  the  night  wore  on,  however,  the 
lights  of  his  temporary  illumination  seemed  gradually  to  die  out, 
and  gloom  seemed  again  to  settle  down  upon  him.  His  brow 
darkened,  his  manner  grew  restless,  if  not  agitated  ;  he  became 
silent,  or  when  he  replied  to  his  friends,  who  saw  and  endeavoured 
to  rouse  him  from  his  gradually  deepening  despondency,  it  was  in 
short,  abrupt  answers,  often  foreign  to  the  purpose.  Yet  his  friends 
had  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  the  vic- 
tim of  what  many  of  them  considered  to  be  a  disordered  imagina- 
tion. They  had  all  put  their  watches  half-an-hour  forward,  and, 
acting  with  the  assistance  of  the  valet  and  steward,  had  similarly 
altered  Lyttelton's  own  watch,  as  well  as  all  the  clocks  and  watches 
in  the  house. 

At  what  his  lordship  believed  to  be  half-past  eleven,  though  in 
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reality  it  was  only  eleven  o'clock,  he  complained  ot  weariness  and 
retired  to  his  bedroom.  He  now  showed  great  uneasiness,  kept 
his  valet  with  him  in  the  room,  and  was  observed  to  consult  his 
w  atch  frequently  and  anxiously.  At  length  when  it  was  within  a 
minute  or  two  of  twelve  by  the  altered  time,  he  asked  to  see  his 
servant's  watch,  and  seemed  pleased  to  find  it  corresponded  with 
his  own.  He  then  held  them,  the  one  after  the  other,  to  his  ear, 
and  appeared  highly  gratified  to  find  they  were  both  "going." 

It  was  now  a  quarter  past  twelve,  as  he  imagined,  when  he 
exclaimed  to  his  servant — "  This  mysterious  lady  is  not  a  true 
prophetess,  I  find.     Give  me  my  medicine  ;  I'll  wait  no  longer." 

On  this  errand  the  servant  went  to  the  dressing-room  adjoining, 
but  after  a  minute's  absence,  he  thought  he  heard  his  master 
breathing  unusually  hard.  He  at  once  returned  to  the  bedroom 
and  found  that  the  prophetic  vision  had  been  a  true  one,  and  that 
his  lordship  was  in  the  agonies  of  death.  He  instantly  raised  the 
alarm,  and  at  his  summons  Lord  Fortescue,  the  two  Misses 
Amphlett,  cousins  of  the  dying  man,  and  Mrs.  Flood,  their  com- 
panion, hurried  into  the  room  ;  but  they  were  in  time  only  to 
witness  the  painful  parting  of  soul  and  body.  It  was  subsequently 
found  that  his  lordship  had  died  of  disease  of  the  heart. 

"The  marvels  of  this  story,"  says  Sir  Bernard  Burke  "might 
well  be  supposed  to  end  here.  We  have  Lord  Lyttclton  stating, 
over  and  over  again,  not  to  one  but  to  many  credible  witnesses,  a 
dream  he  has  had  the  night  before,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
by  evidence  equally  indisputable,  we  find  this  dream  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter.  These  facts  may,  indeed,  be  variously  and  even  reason- 
ably accounted  for,  but  they  cannot  be  denied  upon  any  of  the 
grounds  usually  employed  as  tests  of  credibility.  The  parties  who 
have  recorded  them  are  all  above  suspicion  ....  nor  was  there 
anything  in  what  they  saw  or  heard  that  could  be  set  down  tj 
illusion  ....  Then  as  to  Lord  Lyttelton,  he  could  scarcely  have 
fancied  a  dream  ;  and  to  what  purpose  should  he  have  feigned  one  ? 
It  has  indeed  been  said  that  for  some  imknown  cause  he  poisoned 
himself;  but  this  charge  has  never  been  substantia'-ed — beside: 
that,  if  we  allowed  a  thing  so  improbable,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances, it  would  still  have  been  a  thing  beyond  his  power  to  have 
foretold  the  exact  hour  when  it  would  end  him,  unless  he  had  taken 
some  very  active  drug  at  the  predicted  moment.  This  certainly  ho 
might  have  done  during  the  absence  of  the  valet,  brief  as  it  was  ; 
but  the  supposition  seems  totally  inconsistent  with  the  part  he  had 
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been  playing  for  the  three  days  previous ;  the  bravest  man  never 
yet  trifled  with  death  so  hardily." 

We  may  add  here  that  the  incorrectness  of  the  poison  theory 
seems  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  following  facts  : — i.  Medical 
evidence  proved  the  cause  of  death  to  be  heart  disease.  2.  No 
poison,  or  vessel  containing  poison,  was  found  in  his  lordship's 
room,  or  known  to  be  in  the  house.  3.  Had  the  man  who  was  so 
vain  and  frivolous  as  to  deceive  his  friends  by  telling  them  of  a 
fanciful  dream,  he  meanwhile  having  resolved  to  commit  suicide  by 
taking  poison,  he  would  have  carried  out  the  illusion  to  the  end, 
and  have  taken  the  poison  at  such  a  time  that  it  would  have  had 
the  fatal  effect  at  the  i)redictcd  hour;  but  having  been  deceived  by 
the  watches,  he  would  have  been  a  dead  man  at  half-past  eleven, 
whereas  he  did  not  die  till  what  he  believed  to  be  twelve  o'clock. 

"  But,"  continues  Sir  B.  Burke,  "  the  most  surprising  part  of  the 
story,  because  the  most  difficult  of  explanation,  yet  remains  to  be 
related.  On  the  second  day,  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  one  of  the  most 
intimate  of  his  lordship's  friends,  left  the  dinner  party  at  an  early 
hour,  being  called  away  upon  business  to  Dartford,  where  he  was 
the  owner  of  certain  powder  mills.  He  had  all  along  professed 
himself  one  of  the  most  determined  sceptics  as  to  the  dream  being 
anything  more  than  an  ordinary  vision,  and  therefore  soon  ceased 
to  think  of  it.  On  the  third  night,  however,  when  he  had  been  in 
bed  about  half-an-hour,  and  still  remained,  as  he  imagined,  wide 
awake,  his  curtains  were  suddenly  pulled  aside  and  Lord  Lyttelton 
appeared  before  him  in  his  robe-de-chambre  and  nightcap.  Mr. 
Andrews  looked  at  his  visitor  for  some  time  in  silent  wonder,  and 
then  began  to  reproach  him  for  so  odd  a  freak,  in  coming  down  to 
Dartford  Mills  without  any  previous  notice,  as  he  hardly  knew 
where,  on  the  sudden,  to  find  him  the  requisite  accommodation. 
*  Nevertheless,'  added  the  disturbed  host,  '  I  will  get  up  and  sec 
what  can  be  done  for  you.'  With  this  view  he  turned  to  the  other 
side  to  ring  the  bell,  but  on  looking  round  again,  he  could  see  no 
signs  of  his  strange  visitor.  Soon  afterwards  the  bell  was  answered 
by  his  servant,  and  upon  Andrews  asking  what  had  become  of  Lord 
Lyttelton,  thelatter  replied  that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  him  since  they 
left  Pitt  Place.  '  Psha,  you  fool  !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Andrews,  *  he  was 
here  this  moment  at  my  bedside.'  ....  Mr.  Andrews  rose,  and 
having  dressed  himself,  proceeded  to  search  the  house  and  grounds, 
but  no  Lord  Lyttelton  was  anywhere  to  be  found.  Still  he  could 
not  help  believing  that  his  friend,  who  at  all  times  was  much  given 
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to  practical  jests,  had  played  him  this  trick  for  his  previously 
expressed  scepticism  in  the  matter  of  the  dream.  But  he  was  soon 
brought  to  view  the  whole  affair  in  a  very  different  light,  and  even 
lo  question  the  correctness  of  his  own  disbelief,  when,  about  four 
o'clock  of  the  same  day,  an  express  arrived  from  a  friend,  with  the 
news  of  his  lordship's  death,  and  the  whole  manner  of  it  as  related 
by  the  valet  to  those  who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time,  altliough 
not  actually  present  at  the  parting  scene." 
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STAFFORDSHIRE  AND  SHROFSHIRE 

Stafford  and  its  Castles. 

As  tlie  railway  traveller  passes  along  the  Grand  Junction  line,  run- 
ning from  Birmingham  to  Newton,  in  Lancashire,  he  will  not  fail  to 
notice  the  remains  of  the  Castle  of  the  celebrated  Barons  of  Stafford, 
placed  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of 
Stafford,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  which  resembles  a  labour  of  art. 

The  history  of  Stafford  and  its  Castle  is  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
The  earliest  notice  of  the  place  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Chronicles,  when, 
in  the  year  913,  Ethelfleda,  "lady  of  Mercia,"  built  here  "  a  mighty 
castle,"  to  keep  the  Danes  of  the  neighbourhood  in  check ;  but  there 
are  no  vestiges  of  it,  and  its  precise  site  is  much  disputed.  Edward  the 
Elder  is  likewise  said  by  Camden  to  have  built  a  tower  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  river  Soar,  about  a  year  after  the  erection  of  that  which  his 
sister  had  founded.  The  next  remarkable  mention  of  Stafford  occurs 
in  Domesday,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  Conqueror  built  a  Castle 
here ;  this,  however,  was  soon  demolished,  but  was  restored  by  Ralph 
de  Stafford,  a  distinguished  warrior  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  At 
the  period  of  Domesday,  Stafford  was  a  place  of  importance,  but  it  was 
not  regularly  incorporated  until  the  7th  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John 
(anno  1206).  The  Charter  is  still  in  a  very  excellent  state  of  preserva- 
tion. According  to  the  very  erroneous  statements  of  several  writers 
(each  following  in  the  other's  wake),  Stafford  was  incorporated  one 
year  prior  to  the  iiicorjioration  of  the  City  of  London ;  but  Stow 
quotes  a  Charter  of  King  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  being  extant  in  the 
Book  of  St.  Albans,  which  is  directed  to  Alfward,  the  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Port-n-ve,  and  the  Burgesses  of  London.  The  Stadbrd 
Charter  was  confirmed  by  different  sovereigns,  and  additional  privileges 
were  granted  ;  but  at  length,  from  the  filling  up  improperly  of  the 
vacancies  in  the  body  corporate,  the  charters  became  forfeited  in  tlie 
year  1826  ;  and  from  a  singular  coincidence  the  Corporation  seal  was 
by  some  means  lost  about  the  same  time.  In  1827,  the  town  of  Stafford 
was  re-incorporated,  on  petition,  by  George  IV.,  and  a  new  Seal  was 
engraved  from  an  impression  of  the  old  one,  which  bears  the  elevation 
of  the  Castle.  In  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.  the  Royalists,  after  the 
capture  of  Lichfield  Close  by  the  Parliamentarians,  retired  to  Stafford ; 
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and  an  indecisive  battle  was  fought  at  Hopton  Heath,  two  or  three 
miles  fiom  the  town,  March  12,  1643,  '"  vvhich  the  Earl  of  North- 
ampton, the  Royalist  commander,  was  killed.  The  town,  vvhich  was 
walled,  was  subsequently  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  under  Sir 
William  Brereton,  and  the  walls  were  so  entirely  demolished,  that  no 
trace  of  them  remains.  The  Castle  was  subsequently  taken  and  de- 
molished, except  the  Keep. 

"  Tamworth  Tower  and  Town." 

Tamworth  is  finely  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tame  ana 
Anker,  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  The  parish  is,  however,  divided  by 
the  Tame  into  two  parts,  one  in  this  county,  the  other  in  Warwick- 
shire, whence  it  is  accounted  to  belong  to  both.  The  early  history  of 
the  town  is  very  eventful.  In  the  time  of  the  Mercians  it  was  a  royal 
village,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  their  monarchs.  The  celebrated 
Ofla  dates  a  charter  to  the  monks  of  Worcester  in  781,  from  his 
palace  at  Tamworth.  At  this  period  it  was  fortified  on  three  sides  by 
a  vast  ditch,  4:5  feet  in  breadth,  the  rivers  serving  as  a  defence  on  the 
fourth  side.  Upon  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  Tamworth  was  totally 
destroyed.  Ethelfrida,  however,  the  daughter  of  the  illustrious  Alfi-cd, 
lebuilt  the  town  in  the  year  913,  after  she  had,  by  her  foresight  and 
valour,  succeeded  in  freeing  her  brother's  dominions  from  the  grasp 
of  the  invaders.  This  heroic  lady  likewise  erected  a  tower  on  a  part 
of  tlie  artificial  mount  which  forn-.s  thf  site  of  the  present  Castle;  and 
here  she  generally  resided  until  tlie  period  of  her  death,  in  920.  About 
two  years  later,  Tamworth  witnessed  the  submission  of  all  the  Mercian 
tribes,  together  with  the  Princes  of  \\'ales,  to  the  sovereign  power  of 
iLlfiida's  brother  Edward.  Lelaiid  tells  us  that  at  the  time  of 
Henry  VHI.  "  tiie  toune  of  Tamworth  is  all  builded  of  tymbcr." 
Micliael  Drayton,  the  fine  old  English  poet,  was  born  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood on  the  banks  of  the  Anker  ;  which  he  celebrated  in  his  most 
beautiful  sonnet.  Drayton  is  the  name  of  a  place  on  the  western  border 
of  Staffordsliire,  near  which  is  Blore  heath,  where  the  party  of  York,  under 
tlie  Earl  of  Salisbury,  defeated  the  Lancastrians,  commanded  by  Lord 
Audiey.  Queen  Margaret  beheld  the  battle  from  a  neighbouring 
steeple.  Drayton  Bassett  and  Drayton  Manor  are  the  names  of 
two  of  the  finest  seats  in  the  county.  The  church  at  Tamworth  is 
famous  for  its  Saxon  work,  "  round  arches  with  zigzag  mouldings." 
'J'he  monuments  are  many,  "  most  of  them  beautiful  altar-tombs,  with 
recumlx;nt  figures  of  knights  in  armour,  and  their  wives." 
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Tlie  Castle  of  Tamworth,  an  eminent  baronial  residence,  was  founded 
l)y  Robert  de  Marmion— a  name  adopted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  the 
title  of  one  of  his  soul-stirring  metrical  tales: — 

"They  liailcd  Lord  Marmion, 

'I  iicy  liailed  liim  Lord  of  Fontcnaye, 

Of  I  Aitterward  and  Scrivi>lbayc,  | 

Of  Tamworth  towur  and  town." 

Marmion,  canto  i.  St.  ii. 

The  poet,  however,  acknowledges  the  Lord  Marmion  of  his  romance 
to  be  entirely  a  fictitious  personage.  "  In  earlier  times,  indeed,"  continues 
he,  "  the  family  of  Marmion,  Lords  of  Fontcnay,  in  Normandy,  was 
highly  distinguished.  Robert  de  Marmion,  Lord  of  Fontcnay,  a  dis- 
tinguished follower  of  the  Conqueror,  obtained  a  grant  of  the  Castle 
and  town  of  Tamworth,  and  also  of  the  manor  of  Scrivelsby,  in 
Lincolnshire.  One  or  both  of  these  noble  possessions  was  held  by  the 
honourable  service  of  being  the  royal  champion,  as  the  ancestors  of 
Marmion  had  formerly  been  to  the  Dukes  of  Normandy.  This 
Robert  being  settled  at  Tamworth,  expelled  the  nuns  he  found  here  to 
Oldbury,  about  four  miles  distant.  A  year  after  this,  he  gave  a 
costly  entertainment  at  Tamworth  Castle  to  a  party  of  fiiends,  among 
whom  was  Sir  ^\' alter  de  Somerville,  Lord  of  M'ichover,  his  sworn 
brother.  Now  it  happened  that  as  he  lay  in  his  bed,  St.  Edith  appeared 
to  him  in  the  habit  of  a  veiled  nun,  with  a  crosier  in  her  hand,  and 
advertised  him  that  if  he  did  not  restore  the  Abbey  of  Polesworth 
(which  lay  within  the  territories  of  his  Castle  at  Tamworth)  unto  her 
successors,  he  sliould  have  an  evil  death,  and  go  to  hell ;  and  that  h.e 
might  be  more  sensible  of  this  her  admonition,  she  smote  him  on  (lie 
side  with  the  point  of  her  crosier,  and  so  vanished  away.  Moreover,  by 
this  stroke  being  much  wounded,  he  cried  out  so  loudly  that  his  friends 
in  the  house  arose ;  and  finding  him  extremely  tormented  with  the  pain 
of  his  wound,  advised  him  to  confess  himself  to  a  priest,  and  vow  to 
restore  the  nuns  to  their  former  possession.  Furthermore,  having 
done  so,  h's  pain  ceased,  and  in  accomplishment  of  his  vow  (accompanied 
by  Sir  Walter  de  Somerville  ar.d  others),  he  forthwith  rode  to  Oldbury, 
and  craving  pardon  of  the  nuns  for  the  injury  done,  brought  them  back 
to  Polesworth,  desiring  that  himself  and  his  friend.  Sir  William  de 
Somerville,  might  be  regarded  their  patrons ;  and  hence  burial  for  them- 
selves and  their  heirs  in  this  Abbey — viz.,  the  Marmions  in  the  Chapter 
House,  and  the  Somervilles  in  the  Cloister.  However  some  circum- 
stances in  this  story  may  seem  fabulous,  the  substance  of  it  is  perfectly 
true,  for  it  appears  by  the  very  words  of  his  charter  tliat  he  gave  to 
Osanna,  the  Prioress." 
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Robert,  the  son  and  heir  of  Robert  de  Marmion,  being  a  great  ad- 
versary to  the  Earls  of  Chester,  who  had  a  noble  seat  at  Coventry,  but 
a  little  distance  from  the  Earl's  Castle,  entered  the  Priory  there,  and 
expelling  the  monks,  fortified  it,  digging  in  the  fields  adjacent  divers 
deep  ditches,  lightly  covered  over  with  earth,  to  the  intent  that  such  as 
niatle  approaches  thereto,  might  be  entrapped.  Whereupon,  it  so  hap- 
pened, that  as  he  rode  out  himself  to  view  the  Earl  of  Chester's  forces, 
which  began  to  draw  near,  he  fell  into  one  of  the  ditches  and  broke 
his  thigh,  so  that  a  common  solder  presently  seizing  on  him,  cut  off 
bh  head. 

After  the  Castle  and  demesne  of  Tam worth  had  passed  through  four 
successive  Barons  from  Robert,  the  family  became  extinct  in  the  person 
of  Philip  de  Marmion,  who  died  20th  Edward  I.,  without  male  issue. 
Baldwin  de  Freville,  fourth  lord  of  Tam  worth  (Alexander's  desccn^ 
dant  in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.),  by  the  supposed  tenure  of  his  Castle, 
claimed  the  oflice  of  royal  champion,  and  to  do  the  service  appertain- 
ing ;  namely,  on  the  day  of  the  coronation,  to  ride  completely  armed, 
upon  a  barbed  horse,  into  Westminster  Hall,  and  there  to  challenge  the 
;.ombat  against  any  one  who  should  gainsay  the  King's  title.  But  this 
oflice  was  adjudged  to  Sir  John  Dimock,  to  whom  the  manor  of 
Scrivelby  had  descended  by  another  of  the  coheiresses  of  Robert  de 
Marmion  ;  and  it  remains  in  that  family,  whose  representative  is  Here- 
ditary Champion  of  England  at  the  present  day.  The  family  and  pos- 
sessions of  Freville  have  merged  in  the  Earls  of  Ferrers ;  descended, 
says  ]}urton,  from  an  ancient  Saxon  line,  long  before  the  Conquest. 
It  has  subsequently  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Marquess  Towns- 
hend,  in  riglit  of  the  heiress  of  the  Comptons. 

The  architecture  of  the  present  Castle  is  of  various  periods ;  the  old 
Castle  stood  below  the  site  of  the  present  fortress,  which,  by  its  eleva- 
tion, throws  around  it  an  air  of  considerable  grandeur.  The  exterior  is 
kept  in  tolerable  repair.  The  hall  is  large  and  of  ancient  state,  but  ex- 
ceedingly rude  and  comfortless.  By  Leland's  account,  the  greater  part 
was  built  since  his  time :  his  words  are,  "  the  base  court  and  great  ward 
of  the  Castle  is  cleane  decayed,  and  the  wall  fallen  downe,  and  therein 
be  now  but  houses  of  oflice  of  noc  notable  building.  I'he  dungeon 
hill  yetstandeth,  and  a  great  round  tower  of  stone,  wherein  Mr.  FeiTers 
dvvelleth,  and  now  repaireth  it."  Such  was  its  state  in  the  time  of 
Heiny  VIII.  1  he  dining  and  drawing  rooms  have  fine  bay-windows, 
and  command  rich  views  over  the  river,  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  the 
Castle  mount  to  the  meadows  and  woodlands,  where  formerly  was  the 
park.   Around  the  dining-room  arc  emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  Ferrwi 
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family.  In  the  hall  was  formerly  a  rude  delineation  upon  the  wall  of 
the  last  battle  between  Sir  John  Launcelot  of  the  Lake,  a  knight  of 
King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  and  another  knight,  named  Sir  Tarquin. 
The  figures  were  of  gigantic  size,  and  tilting,  as  described  in  the  romance ; 
resting  their  spears,  and  pushing  their  horses  at  full  speed  against  each 
other. 

Tamworth  is  Shakspcarean  ground ;  for,  on  a  plain  near  the  town, 
the  Earl  of  Richmond  halted,  on  his  march  to  Bosvvorth  Field,  thus  to 
inspire  his  forces  for  the  coming  fight : — 

"  This  foul  swine 
Lies  now  even  in  tlic  centre  of  tliis  isle, 
Near  to  the  town  of  Leicester,  for,  as  we  Icam, 
From  Tamwortli  thitlier  is  but  one  day's  marcli. 
In  God's  name  chcerly  on,  courageous  friends, 
To  reap  tlie  harvest  of  perpetual  i)eace, 
By  tliis  one  bloody  trial  of  sliarp  war." 

Richard  III.,  act  v.  scene  3. 

Tamworth  possesses  a  very  interesting  memorial  of  our  own  times, 
a  bronze  statue  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  erected  in  the  market- 
place by  public  subscription,  in  the  simimer  of  i8',2.  Tamworth,  for 
which  borough  Sir  Robctt  sat  in  parliament  many  years,  owed  this 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  fame  of  the  deceased  statesman,  and  it  has  been 
rendered  with  every  evidence  of  sincerity :  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
nearly  everybody  subscribed  for  the  statue.  It  is  placed  with  its  back 
to  London  and  tlie  world,  with  its  face  directed  towards  the  place  of 
Sir  Robert's  birth  ;  on  the  right  is  the  church  in  which  he  wonshipprd, 
and  on  the  left  the  palace  (Drayton  Manor)  whicii  lie  erected,  but  did 
not  live  long  to  inhabit.  The  sculptor  or  the  statue  is  Mr.  E.  AL 
Noble,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  a  son  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  its 
excellence  as  a  work  of  art,  whether  in  the  general  outline,  the  correct- 
ness of  the  proportions,  in  the  resemblance  of  the  features,  or  in  the 
ease  and  gra^jefulness  of  the  posture. 


Tutbury  Castle,  and  its  Curious  Tenurc.<^. 

The  Ca.stle  of  Tutbury  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  visitor  little  more 
than  a  slraj'gling  scene  of  shattered  ruins.  Yet,  its  appearance  is  ex- 
tremely pictin"cs(]ue,  and  its  site  is  worth  more  miinite  description.  The 
liigh  ground  of  Needwood  Forest,  contained  between  the  Trent  and 
the  Dove,  is  brought  to  a  teiinination  eastward  by  the  union  of  these 
streams  upon  the  confines  of  the  three  shires  of  Derby,  Stafford,  and 
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Leicester.  About  five  miles  above  tliis  confluence,  upon  the  right  or 
Staffordshire  bank  of  the  Dove,  stand  tiic  town  and  Castle  of  Tutbury, 
once,  according  to  Leland,  a  residence  of  the  Saxon  lords  of  Mercia ; 
and  named,  it  is  said,  from  the  god  Thoth,  who  presides  over  Tuesday, 
and  is  thought  here  to  have  been  worshipped.  The  etymology  is  supjwi  ted 
by  Wednesbury ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  Tutbury  was  certainly  an 
ancient  stronghold,  and  the  site  possesses  in  that  respect  unusual  advan- 
tages. It  is  tutelar  to  the  little  town  of  Tutbury,  with  its  beautiful 
church  standing  on  the  rise  of  the  hill  which  ends  abruptly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Dove,  giving  an  expansive  prospect  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  over  Staffordshire  and  the  famous  Peak  Hills  of  Derbyshire.  The 
sharp,  broken  outline  of  tower  and  wall,  when  seen  from  this  point,  be- 
speaks the  ravages  of  time  and  war  which  have  reduced  this  once  cele- 
brated fortress  to  its  present  state  of  ruin. 

The  Castle  crowns  the  head  of  a  considerable  ridge  of  new  red  sand- 
stone rock,  which  projects  from  the  high  ground  of  Hanbury  and  Need- 
wood,  and  forms  an  abrupt  promontory  above  the  broad  and  level 
meadows  of  the  Dove.  On  the  south  or  landward  side,  the  hill  is 
partially  severed  from  its  parent  ridge  by  a  cross  valley,  within  and 
about  which  is  built  the  ancient  town  of  Tutbury.  The  natural  posi- 
tion of  the  Castle  is  strong  and  well  defined ;  it  has  been  turned  to 
account  from  a  very  remote  period,  and  materially  strengthened  by 
Norman  and  prc-Norman  art.  Three  of  its  sides  are  further  protected 
by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch ;  towards  the  north,  where  tiie  hill  projects 
upon  the  meadows,  the  ditch  ceases,  and  this  front,  rising  steeply  about 
lOO  feet,  has  been  rendered  steeper  by  art.  Upon  the  south-west  and 
west  sides,  the  earth  has  been  employed  to  form  a  large  mound,  about  40 
feet  high,  and  70  feet  across,  which  renders  this  front  almost  impreg- 
nable. The  base-court  of  the  castle  covers  about  three  acres  ;  it  is  in 
plan  an  irregular  circle.  The  best  view  of  these  magnificent  earthworks 
is  from  the  summit  of  the  mound,  which  not  only  predominates  over 
the  court  of  the  Castle  to  its  east,  but  westward  rises  very  steeply  about 
140  feet  from  the  meadows. 

The  masonry  which  has  been  added  to  the  earlier  defences  is  com- 
posed of  a  group  of  buildings  on  the  south  front,  flanked  by  curtains, 
which  run  \\est  and  east  along  the  top  of  the  bank.  This  curta'n, 
now  about  6  feet,  was  originally  20  feet  high,  with  a  rampart  accessible 
from  its  flanking  tower,  and  by  a  double  flight  of  open  steps  from  within, 
The  east  curtain  is  broken  by  a  lofty  rectangular  mural  tower,  which 
faced  the  turn  of  the  road  up  to  the  C  astle,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
ditch:    the  interior  wall,  with  a   square  angle-turret,   only   remains. 
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This  tower  is  Perpendicular  in  style,  and  has  evidently  been  blown  up 
by  gunpowder. 

At  the  north  end  of  this  curtain  is  the  great  gatehouse,  almost  entirely 
outside  the  wall ;  the  portal  has  side  lodges.  Only  its  south  and  east 
walls  remain.  From  two  solid  cheeks  of  wall,  the  drawbridge  fell 
across  the  moat ;  two  portcullis  grooves  remain.  The  masonry  has 
been  removed,  and  the  ditch  here  solidly  filled  up  with  earth. 

Upon  the  summit  of  the  mound  is  a  ruined  round  tower,  an  erection 
of  modern  times,  probably  as  a  summer-house.    There  is  said  to  have 
been  an  earlier  building  here,  destroyed  before  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
probably  by  John  of  Gaunt:  it  was  called  the  Julius  Tower,  a  not 
uncommon  name  for  such  structures.    The  beauty  of  the  view  from 
this,  the  highest  ruin  of  Tutbury,  amply  compensates  for  all  the  danger 
from  the  gaping  clefts  in  the  wall  by  uncertainty  of  foothold.    The 
Dove  is  seen  winding  its  silvery  stream  in  the  plain  beneath  ;  while,  be- 
yond it,  field  over  field  rise  to  view,  the  distance  bounded  by  the  high 
hills  of  Matlock,  which,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  are  tipped  with  snow. 
The  Castle  buildings  have  been  broken  down,  but  what  remains  is 
as  sharp  and  fresh  as  though  lately  executed.     The  outward  wall  and 
altered  windows  remain  of  the  great  hall ;  at  the  west  end  is  a  brick 
building,  probably  of  about  the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  or  George  I.    At 
the  east  end  is  a  group  of  state  apartments.     Here  are  two  very  fine 
crypts,  no  doubt  cellars,  entered  from  the  court  by  handsome  doorways, 
and  six  or  eight  descending  steps.     They  have  been  covered  with  barrel 
vaults,  ribbed  transversely  and  diagonally,  with  large  carved   bosses — 
fitting  receptacles  for  the  very  best  of  drinks.     Above  there  arc  hnnil- 
6ome  rooms,  with  chimney-places  with  mouldings  set  \\\\.h  flowers  and 
the  "  hart  lodged,"  and  what  may  be  a   conventional  pomegranate. 
These  buildings  are  in  the  best  and  purest  Perpendicular  style.     In  the 
court  is  a  deep  well,  still  in  use- 
So  far  as  can  be  observed,  the  Castle  exhibits  no  trace  of  Normar. 
masonry.     All  the  structures,  walls,  tower,  gatehouse,  hall,  and  apart- 
ments are  nearly  or  quite  of  one  date  ;  and  arc  probably  the  woi  k  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  who  resided  here  very  frequently  in  regal  state.     This 
is  very  remarkable,  because  Tutbury  is  mentioned  in  Domesday;  was 
the  caput  of  a  very  important  Norman  honour,  and  the  principal  seal 
of  the  great  Norman  family  of  Ferrars,  earls  of  Derby,  from  the  Con- 
quest to  their  ruin  towards  the  close   of  the  reign  of  Henry   IH., 
since  which  time  it  has  been,   for  the  most  part,  in  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster. 
Tutbury,  as  mentioned  in  our  account  of  Chartley,  was  one  of  the 
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prison-houses  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  in  a  low  range  of  buildings  at 
the  south-east  angle  of  the  Castle.  It  originally  consisted  of  two  large 
rooms,  an  upper  and  a  lower  one  :  the  former  has  disappeared ;  but  the 
square  holes  in  the  wall  are  visible,  in  which  the  beams  of  the  flooring 
were  inserted.  Of  the  lower  apartment,  the  walls  remain  ;  the  entrance 
is  by  a  descent  of  several  steps  ;  it  had  a  vaulted  ceiling,  and  the  pro- 
jecting ledges  or  supports  aflford  by  their  accumulation  of  earth  sufTi- 
cient  nourishment  for  brambles.  The  room  is  lighted  by  two  small 
windows,  deeply  cut  in  the  thick  wall.  The  upper  room  had  two  large 
pointed  windows,  commanding  a  fine  view,  the  extent  of  which,  to  its 
luckless  prisoner,  Mary,  must  have  made  her  narrow  prison  more 
irksome  and  dreary.  She  was  removed  hither  from  Chartley  and  placed 
under  the  care  of  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  then  constable  of  Tut- 
bury  Castle.  At  Chartley  the  Queen  had  been  placed  under  the  care  of 
Sir  Amias  Paulet,  when  Anthony  Babington,  of  Dethic,  and  his  accom- 
plices, attempted  to  rescue  her :  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  her 
by  means  of  a  hole  in  the  wall,  which  they  closed  with  a  loose  stone ; 
the  attempt,  however,  ended  in  their  own  destruction,  and  the  removal 
of  the  Queen  to  Tutbury.  "  Like  every  other  place  of  her  confine- 
ment," says  Mrs.  Howitt,  "  Chartley  is  a  ruin.  Crumbling  walls,  trees 
growing  where  rooms  once  were,  and  inscribed  with  the  names  or 
initials  of  hundreds  of  visitors;  tall  weeds  and  melancholy  yews, 
spreading  around  their  shade — mark  the  spot  as  one  fraught  with  many 
subjects  of  thought  on  the  past  and  the  present,  on  the  changes  of 
times,  and  of  national  character." 

Tutbury  was  held  for  the  Kinc,  and  taken  by  the  Parliament, 
in  the  wars  of  Charles  I.  Subsequently,  by  oidcr  of  the  Houa-, 
it  was  reduced  very  nearly  to  the  condition  in  which  it  is  now 
seen. 

"  Although  the  temporal  evidence  of  the  splendour  of  the  House  of 
Ferrars  has  disappeared,  the  memory,  as  usual,  of  their  ecclesiastical 
beneficence  has  btH.'n  presei"ved.  The  parish  church  of  St.  Mary,  once 
the  church  of  the  Ferrars  abbey  of  Tutbury,  still  stands,  scarcely  a 
stone's  cast  from  the  Castle  wall,  and  seems  anciently  to  have  been  in- 
cluded within  the  outer  defences.  It  was  founded  by  Henry  de  Fenars, 
in  the  reign  of  Rufus,  and  has  a  Nonnan  nave,  clerestory,  and  aisles ; 
and  its  west  end  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  perfect  Norman  fronts 
in  existence.  This  edifice,  which  had  been  much  misused,  has  had  the 
Norman  portion  restored  by  Mr.  Street,  the  eminent  architect,  who  has 
alr,o  addetl  a  large  polygonal  apse,  or  cast  end,  to  the  chancel.  This 
is  probably   the   Chapel   of  St.  Mary  within   the  Castle,   in   which 
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(i8  Edward  I.),  Edmund  Earl  of  Lancaster  founded  a  special 
mass,"* 

Tutbury  is  a  curious  old  place,  with  old  services  and  customs,  some 
of  whicli  are  entitled  to  be  called  "  Jocular  Tenures."  Thus,  when 
John  of  Gaunt  was  lord  of  this  castle,  Sir  Philip  Somervile  held  of  him 
the  manor  of  Briddeshall  by  these  services  :  that  when  his  lord  kcepeth 
Christmas  at  his  castle  of  Tutbury,  Sir  Philip,  or  some  other  knight, 
his  deputy,  shall  come  to  Tutbury,  on  Cliristmas  Eve,  and  be  lodged  in 
the  town  by  the  Marshal  of  the  Earl's  house  ;  and  on  Christmas-day 
he  shall  go  to  the  dresser,  and  carrying  his  lord's  mess  to  his  table,  shall 
carve  the  meat  to  his  lord,  and  this  he  shall  do  as  well  at  supper  as  at 
dinner  ;  and  when  his  lord  hath  eaten,  the  said  Sir  Philip  shall  sit  down 
in  the  same  place  where  his  lord  sat,  and  shall  be  served  at  the  table  by 
the  stewards  of  the  Earl's  house.  And  upon  St.  Stephen's  Day,  when 
he  hath  dined,  he  shall  take  his  leave  of  his  lord,  and  shall  kiss  him ; 
and  for  this  service  he  shall  nothing  take,  and  nothing  give.  These 
services  Sir  Pliilip  performed  to  the  Earls  of  Lancaster  forty-eight  years 
for  the  manor  of  Briddeshall. 

Sir  Philip  also  held  the  manors  of  Tatenhall  and  Drycot,  in  this 
county,  by  the  following  senices :  that  he,  or  his  attorney,  should  go  to 
the  Castle  of  Tutbury,  upon  St.  Peter's  day,  in  August,  and  show  the 
steward  that  he  is  come  to  hunt,  and  take  his  lord's  greese,  or  wild 
swine,  at  the  cost  of  his  lord  ;  whereupon  the  steward  shall  cause  to  be 
delivered  to  Sir  Philip  an  horse  and  saddle,  worth  rp  shillings,  or  that 
sum  to  provide  one,  and  one  hound  ;  and  shall  likewise  pay  to  Sir 
Philip,  for  every  day  to  Holyrood-day,  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for 
himself,  and  one  shilling  for  his  servant  and  hound.  And  the  wood- 
masters  of  the  forests  of  Needwood  and  Dufiield,  with  all  tlie  parkcrs 
and  foresters,  are  to  attend  upon  Sir  Philip,  while  their  lord's  greese  is 
taking  in  the  said  forest,  as  upon  their  master  during  that  time  ;  and  at 
the  expiration  thereof.  Sir  Philip  shall  deliver  up  the  horse  and  barcelet 
(or  hound),  to  the  steward  with  whom  he  has  dined  on  Holyrood- 
diy  at  the  Castle  of  Tutbury,  he  shall  kiss  t!ie  porter  and  dcpart.f 

Hut  the  most  extraordinary  custom  at  this  place  was  the  barbarous 
diversion  called  Tutbury  Bull-running,  the  origin  of  wiiicii  is  too  curious 
to  be  omitted.  During  the  time  that  the  ancient  Earls  and  Dukes  of 
Lancaster  had  their  abode,  and  kept  a  liberal  hospitality  at  their  honour 
of  Tutbury,  great  nuinbei-s  of  people  resorted  here  from  all  parts,  for 


•  From  an  able  contribution  to  ibc  fliiilJcr. 
>igdale's  Baronage,  vol.  ii.  ;  I'lot's  iitagordshire,  chap.  la 
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whose  diversion  musicians  were  permitted  to  come,  to  pay  their  services. 
At  length  qnarrels  arose,  when  it  was  necessary  to  form  rules  for  a  proper 
regulation  of  these  services,  and  a  governor  was  appointed  by  the  name 
of  King,  who  had  officers  under  him  to  see  those  laws  executed  ;  as 
appears  by  the  charter  granted  to  the  King  of  the  Minstrels,  by  John  of 
Gaunt,  dated  August  2.2,4th  of  King  Richard  II.  In  the  reign  of 
Plenry  VI.,  the  Prior  of  Tutbury^for  there  was  an  Abbey  founded 
here  by  Henry  de  Ferrai-s,  for  Benedictine  monks,  which  Abbey  was 
richly  endowed,  and  remained  in  great  splendour  till  the  Reformation — 
gave  the  minstrels,  who  came  to  matins  there  on  the  feast  of  the 
Assumption  of  tlie  Blessed  Virgin,  a  bull  to  be  taken  on  this  side  the 
river  Dove,  or  eli^e  the  Prior  paid  them  forty  pence.  This  custom  con- 
tinued after  the  Reformation,  with  alterations. 

On  the  1 6th  of  August,  the  minstrels  met  in  a  body  at  the  house  of 
the  bailiff,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  steward  of  the  manor,  from 
whence  they  marched,  in  couples,  to  church,  the  King  of  the  Minstrels 
walking  between  the  steward  and  the  bailiff,  with  music  playing,  each 
of  the  four  under-oflicers  carrying  a  wliitc  wand  immediately  following, 
and  then  the  rest  of  the  company.  Ik'ing  seated  in  the  church,  prayers 
wei"c  read,  and  a  sermon  preached,  for  which  each  of  the  minstrels  paid 
the  Vicar  a  penny.  From  hence  they  returned  in  procession  to  the 
large  Hall  in  the  Castle,  where  the  King,  sittiiig  between  the  bailiff  and 
steward,  made  a  report  of  such  minstrels  as  had  offended  against  the 
statutes,  when  the  guilty  were  fined  a  small  sum.  Moreover,  to  exhort 
them  better  to  mind  their  duty,  the  steward  gave  them  a  long  charge ; 
in  which  he  expatiated  largely  upon  the  origin  and  excellence  of  music; 
its  power  upon  the  passions  ;  how  the  use  of  it  had  always  been  allowed 
in  praising  and  glorifying  God  ;  and  although  it  might  sometimes  be 
demeaned  by  vagabonds  and  rogues,  he  maintained  that  such  societies 
as  theirs,  legally  founded  and  govemcd  by  strict  rules,  were  by  no 
means  included  in  that  statute.  This  charge  being  finished,  and  various 
forms  gone  through,  they  retired  to  the  great  hall,  where  an  excellent 
dinner  was  provided,  and  the  overplus  given  to  the  poor. 

The  next  object  was  the  taking  of  the  bull,  for  which  purpose  the 
minstrels  repaired  to  the  Abbey-gate  and  demanded  him  of  the  Prior ; 
afterwards  they  went  to  a  barn  by  the  town-side,  where  tlie  bull  w.is 
turned  out  with  his  horns  cut  off,  his  ears  cropped,  and  his  tail  dimi. 
nished  to  the  very  stump,  his  body  besmeared  with  soap  ;  and  his  nostrils 
filled  with  pepper,  to  increase  his  fury.  Being  then  let  loose,  the  steward 
proclaimed  that  none  were  to  come  nearer  to  the  bull  than  forty  feet, 
nor  to  hinder  the  minstrels,  but  to  attend  to  their  own  safety.     The 
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minstrels  were  to  take  him  before  sunset,  on  this  side  the  river,  which  if 
they  failed  to  do,  and  he  escapcil  into  Derbyshire,  he  still  remained  the 
lord's  property.  It  was  seldom  possible  to  take  him  fairly,  but  if  they 
held  him  long  enough  to  cut  off  some  of  his  hair,  he  was  then  brougnt 
to  the  market-cross,  or  bull-ring,  and  there  baited ;  after  which  the 
minstrels  were  entitled  to  the  bull. 

Hence  originated  the  rustic  sport  of  Bull-running,  which,  before  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  had  become  a  horrible  practice.  The  harmony 
of  the  minstrels  was  changed  to  discord  ^nd  noise ;  their  solemn  and 
harmless  festivity  into  rioting  and  drunkenness,  and  the  white  wands  of 
the  officers  into  clubs  and  destructive  weapons.  In  short,  the  sport  had 
got  to  such  a  pitch  of  madness  and  cruelty,  that  not  content  with  tor- 
turing the  poor  bull,  the  people  fell  in  the  most  savage  manner  upon 
each  other,  so  that  it  became  a  faction  fight  between  the  mobs  of  the 
two  counties ;  and  seldom  a  )ear  passed  without  great  outrages,  and 
frequently  loss  of  life.  Happily,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  had  be- 
come owner  of  the  Castle  and  lord  of  the  manor,  abolished  the  inhuman 
custom. 

The  hivie-skivie  and  tag-rag  of  the  scene  are  thus  noticed  in  a  ballad 
of  the  early  part  of  the  last  century : 

"  Before  \vc  came  to  it,  we  heard  a  strange  shouting, 
And  all  that  were  in  it  look'd  madly  ; 
For  some  were  a  Bull-back,  some  dancing  a  Morrice, 
And  some  singing  Arthur  O  Bradley  !" 

In  an  old  play.  The  Faire  Ma'ule  of  Clifton,  by  William  Sampson, 
1696,  this  practice  flourished  at  Tutbury ;  for  in  Act  V.  we  read: 
"  He'll  keep  more  stir  with  the  Hobby  Horse,  than  he  did  with  the 
pipers  at  Tedbury  Bull-running."  Mundy,  in  his  elegantly-descriptive 
poem  of  "  Necdwood  Forest"  (written  in  1770),  has  thus  glanced  at 
the  celebrities  of  Tutbury : 

"  With  awful  sorrow  I  bcliold 
Yon  cliff,  that  frowns  with  ruins  old  ; 
Stout  lerrars*  tliere  kept  faithless  ward, 
And  (jaunt  iJcrformed  his  castle-guard. t 
There  captive  Maryt  look'd  in  vain 
I'or  Norfolk  and  her  nuptial  train  ; 


•  Robert  dc  Ferrars  joining  a  rebellion  against  Henry  III.,  forfeited  the 
possession  of  Tutbury. 

t  A  service  imposed  upon  those  to  whom  castles  and  estates  adjoining  were 
granted. 

X  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  a  prisoner  in  Tutbury  Castle  at  the  time  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk's  intrigues.  She  listened  to  his  proposals  of  marriage  as  the 
only  means  of  obtaining  her  hbcrty,  declaring  herself  othcrwiic  averse  to 
further  matrimonial  connexions. 
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Enrich 'd  with  royal  tears  the  Dove, 
Hut  sigh'd  for  freedom,  not  for  love. 
Twas  once  the  scat  of  festive  state, 
Where  high-born  dames  and  nobles  sat ; 
While  minstrels,  each  in  order  heard, 
Their  venerable  songs  preferr'd. 
False  memoiy  of  its  state  remains 
In  the  rude  sport  of  brutal  swains. 
Now  serpents  hiss  and  foxes  dwell 
Amidst  tlie  mouldering  citadel : 
And  time  but  spares  those  broken  towers 
In  mockery  of  human  powers." 

The  steward  of  the  manor  held  at  Tutbury,  to  our  time,  a  court 
called  tlie  Minstrels'  Court. 


Chartlcy  Castle. 

Upon  an  eminence,  which  rises  from  a  wide  and  fertile  plain,  envi- 
roned by  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  lies  the 
beautiful  estate  of  Chartlcy.  The  property  is  about  six  miles  south- 
cast  of  Stafford,  and  two  miles  east  of  the  direct  London  and  Liverpool 
road,  between  Rugby  and  Stone.  And,  upon  a  clear  day,  inay  be  seen 
by  the  traveller  from  Stone  to  Colwich,  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Rail- 
way, the  remains  of  the  Castle  which  has  conferred  celebrity  upon 
Chartley  for  si.x  centuries  past. 

At  the  Domesday  survey,  Chartley  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Con- 
queror, whose  successor,  Williain  Rufus,  gave  it  to  Hugh,  P2arl  of 
Chester.  In  his  family  the  estate  continued  for  several  successions; 
and  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  built  the  Castle  in  1220,  or  the  fourth 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  its  defensive  strength  as  a  fortress 
was  severely  tested  in  those  turbulent  times.  After  the  death  of  Ra- 
nulph, tlie  founder,  the  Castle,  with  his  other  estates,  devolved  on 
William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  then  attached  to  the  Royal 
forest  of  Needwood  and  the  honour  of  Tutbury.  But  the  Earl's  grand- 
son, having  joined  the  rebellious  Barons  against  Henry  III.,  and  been 
defjated  at  Barton  Bridge,  this  Earl's  immense  possessions,  now  forming 
part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown.  The 
Earl,  however,  again  possessed  himself  of  the  Castle  by  force  ;  when,  by 
command  of  his  brother,  the  King,  he  was  besieged  by  the  Earl  of  Lan- 
caster, who  took  the  fortress  after  an  obstinate  resistance.  Ferrers  was 
subsequently  pardoned ;  and  though  deprived  of  the  Earldom  of  Derby, 
was  allowed  possession  of  his  Castle. 

The  Chartlcy  estate  remained    in  this  family  until  the    time  of 
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Htniy  VI.,  when  being  tied  in  dower,  Agnes,  heiress  of  Willian. 
carried  it  I)y  marriage  to  \\'^alter  Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  ;  and  it  re- 
mained in  this  line  until  the  death  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Parlia- 
mentary general,  who  closed  his  life  at  the  palace  of  Eltham,  in  Kent, 
in  1646.  Thus,  it  is  certain  that  Chaitley  was  in  the  possession  ot 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth ;  and  it  was  probably 
the  place  of  his  retirement  when  he  was  liberated  from  his  first  impri- 
sonment, at  the  end  of  August,  1600;  perhaps  here  he  planned  the 
plot  for  which  he  was  tried,  Feb.  19,  1601,  and  executed  on  the  25th  of 
tlie  same  month,  being  Ash  Wednesday.  In  1677,  Sir  Robert  Sliirley 
(son  of  Dorothy,  sister  of  the  last  Earl  of  Essex)  was  declared  Lord 
Ferrers  of  C hartley.  This  nobleman  was  afterward  created  Viscount 
Tamworth  and  Earl  Ferrers,  from  whom  the  property  descended  to  the 
present  Earl. 

The  keep  of  Chartley  was  circular,  and  about  fifty  feet  in  diameter. 
The  present  remains  consist  chiefly  of  the  fragments  of  two  round 
towers,  and  part  of  a  wall  twelve  feet  in  thickness :  the  loopholes  are  so 
constructed  as  to  allow  arrows  to  be  shot  into  the  ditch  in  a  hoi"i- 
/.ontal  direction,  or  under  the  towers. 

The  Castle  appears  to  have  been  in  ruins  for  many  years.  It  is  re- 
corded that  Queen  Elizabeth  visited  her  fovourite,  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
here  in  August,  157,^,  and  was  entertained  by  him  in  a  half-timbered 
house,  which  formerly  stood  near  the  Castle,  but  was  long  since  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  It  is  questionable  whether  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
imprisoned  in  this  house,  or  in  a  portion  of  the  old  Castle.  Certain, 
however,  it  is  that  the  unfortunate  Queen  was  brought  to  Chartley  from 
Tulbury  on  Christmas-day,  r-85.  On  the  8th  of  August,  1586,  she 
was  taken  from  Cliartley  to  Tixhall,  distant  about  three  miles,  and 
brought  back  on  the  30lh.  She  found,  on  her  return,  that  her  cabinet 
had  been  br(jken  open,  her  papers  carried  off  by  Commissioners ;  and 
Iicr  two  secretaries,  Naue  and  Curie,  taken  into  custody.  The  exact 
(lite  at  wliich  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  left  Cliartley  is  not  certain ;  but  it 
ajipears  she  was  removed  thence  under  a  plea  of  taking  the  air  without 
the  bounds  of  the  Castle.  She  was  then  conducted  by  daily  stages 
from  the  house  of  one  gentleman  to  another,  under  pretence  of  doing 
her  honour,  without  her  having  the  remotest  idea  of  her  destination, 
until  she  found  herself,  on  the  26th  of  September,  within  the  fatal  walls 
of  Fotherlnghay  Castle.  A  bed,  wrought  by  the  Queen  of  Scots  during 
her  imprisonment,  is  shown  at  ('hartley. 

A  strange  traditional  omen  clings  about  the  natural  history  of  the  in- 
digenous Staffordshire  cow  which  is  preserved  in  the  park  at  Chartley: 
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this  cow  is  small  in  stature,  of  sand-white  colour,  with  the  ears,  muzzle, 
and  hoof  tipped  with  black.  The  tradition  is  said  to  have  originated  in 
a  black  calf  being  born  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Burton  Bridge,  at 
which  period  dates  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  FeiTers ;  and  from 
this  time  the  birth  of  a  parti-coloured  Chartley  calf  has  been  believed 
to  foretell  the  death  of  a  member  of  the  Lord's  family. 


The  Legend  of  Dieulacres  Abbey. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Leek,  in  Staffordshire,  is  the 
interesting  site  of  the  Abbey  of  Dieulacres  or  Dieulencres,  which  stood 
in  the  vale  of  the  river  Chumet ;  but  nothing  of  the  Abbey  remains 
standing  except  part  of  the  shafts  of  the  chapel  columns.  Randle 
Blundevill,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  1254,  translated  the  Cistercian  monks 
of  the  Abbey  of  Poulton,  near  Chester,  to  this  place,  and  endowed  it 
with  the  church  of  Leek.  The  following  legend  is  recorded  in  White's 
History  of  Staffordshire,  as  immediately  connected  with  the  name  and 
foundation  of  this  Abbey.  The  carl  dreamt  that  the  ghost  of  his  grand- 
father appeared  to  him,  and  bade  him  go  to  Gholpesdale,  near  Leek, 
and  found  an  abbey  of  white  monks,  near  to  a  chapel  there,  dedicated 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  "  for  by  it,"  said  the  ghost,  "  there  shall  be  joy 
to  thee  and  many  others  who  shall  be  saved  thereby ;  of  this  it  shall 
be  a  sign  when  the  Pope  doth  interdict  England.  But  do  thou,  in  the 
meantime,  go  to  the  monks  of  Poulton,  and  be  a  partaker  of  the  sacra- 
ment of  the  Lord's  supper ;  and,  in  the  seventh  year  of  that  interdict, 
thou  shalt  translate  those  monks  to  the  place  I  have  appointed." 
Ranulph  having  had  this  vision,  related  it  to  his  wife,  who,  hearing  it, 
said,  in  French,  "Dieulacres!  God  increase!"  whereupon  the  earl, 
pleased  with  the  expression,  said  it  should  be  the  name  of  the  abbey, 
which  he  speedily  founded,  and  furnished  with  monks  of  the  Cistercian 
order  from  Poulton. 

About  50  years  ago  the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  which  had  been  so  com- 
pletely buried  in  the  earth  that  cattle  grazed  over  them,  were  dug  up, 
and  most  of  the  materials  used  in  erecting  barns  and  stables  for  the  use 
of  the  ancient  farmhouse  which  stands  near  the  spot ;  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  farm-buildings  were  decorated  with  many  fragments  of 
arches  and  capitals,  and  in  one  of  them  is  a  stone  coffin,  with  a  crosier 
and  sword  carved  upon  it. 

After  the  Dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  England  by  Henry  VIU  ^ 
the  site  of  this  Abbey,  with  the  manor,  rectory,  and  advowson  of  the 
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vicarage  of  Leek  and  t'ae  annexed  chapels  of  Horton,  Chedleton,  and 
Ipstones,  and  all  the  tithes  of  those  places,  and  all  other  property  "  to 
the  said  monastery  of  Delacres  formerly  belonging,"  were  granted  by 
letters  patent,  in  the  second  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  to  Sir 
Ralph  Bagenall,  Knight,  in  fee,  in  consideration  of  his  true,  faithful, 
and  acceptable  services  theretofore  done  "tons"  in  Ireland.  Most  of 
that  property  descended  from  him  to  Sir  Nicholas  Bagenall,  and  from 
him  to  his  son.  Sir  Henry  Bagenall,  who,  with  Dame  Eleanor  his  wife, 
by  indenture  dated  3TSt  March,  1597,  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Rudyerde, 
of  Rudyerde,  Esq.,  under  whom  it  has  been  derived  or  come  to  the 
present  proprietors. 

Shrewsbury  Castle. 

The  ancient  town  of  Shrewsbury  was  probably  founded  by  the 
Britons  of  the  kingdom  of  Powis,  and  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
established  by  them  as  a  stronghold  when  they  found  Wroxeter  (the 
Uriconium  of  the  Romans)  no  longer  tenable ;  the  Welsh  name  was 
Pengwem.  According  to  Domesday  Book,  the  town  had,  in  Edward 
the  Confessor's  time,  250  houses,  with  a  resident  burgess  in  each 
house ;  also  it  had  five  churches.  It  was  included  in  the  earldom  of 
Shrewsbury,  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to  his  kinsman, 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  who  erected  a  Castle,  to  clear  or  enlarge  the 
site  of  which  fifty-one  houses  were  demolished ;  fifty  others  lay  waste 
at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  and  forty-three  were  held  by  the 
Normans.  The  Castle  was  built  at  the  entrance  to  the  peninsula  on 
which  the  town  stands.  There  had  been  a  Castle  here  previously, 
which  was  besieged  a.d.  1068,  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  insurgents,  and  the 
Welsh,  who  burnt  the  town.*  The  Castle  and  town  were  surrendered 
to  Henry  I.  by  Robert  de  Belesme,  the  third  Earl,  who  had  risen  in 
arms  in  favour  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Nonnandy,  Henry's  brother. 
After  being  held  for  several  years  by  the  Crown,  the  Earldom  was  granted 
by  Henry,    in   1126,  to  his  second  wife.     Her  castellan  and  sheriff. 


•  In  1098,  Magnus  III.  of  No^^vay,  in  ravaging  .'\nglesey,  was  encountered 
by  Hugh  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Slircwsbury,  and  Hugh  de  Albrincis,  liarl  of 
C'liester,  who  had  recaptured  the  island.  The  death  of  the  fonncr  affords  an 
instance  of  clever  marksmanship.  "  King  Magnus  shot  with  the  bow;  but 
Hugo  the  Brave  was  all  over  in  armour,  so  that  nothing  was  bare  about  him 
excepting  one  eye.  King  Magnus  let  fly  an  arrow  at  him,  as  also  did  a  man 
who  was  beside  the  King.  They  both  struck  him  at  once;  the  one  shaft  hit 
the  nose-scrccn  of  the  helmet,  which  was  bent  by  it  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
hit  the  Earl's  eye,  and  went  through  his  head :  and  that  was  found  to  be  the 
Kings." 
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f  itz-Alan,  held  the  Castle  for  the  Empress  Maud  against  Stephen,  who 
took  it  by  assault  in  1138,  and  treated  the  defenders  with  great  seventy. 
It  was  retaken  by  Henry,  son  of  Maud,  afterwards  Henry  U.,  towards 
the  close  of  Stephen's  rcijn  ;  and  the  custody  of  the  Cas*^'e  was  restored 
to  Fitz-Alan.  The  Seal  of  the  Corporation,  engraved  in  1425,  exhibits 
a  curious  representation  of  the  town.  Its  contests  with  the  Welsh,  and 
the  insurgent  Barons  under  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  its  Parliaments,  we 
hive  not  space  to  detail.  In  1283,  a  Parliament  was  assembled  here  for 
the  trial  of  David,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  executed  as  a  traitor. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  that  King  assembled  an 
army  here  to  march  against  Owen  Glendowcr ;  and  the  year  after,  1403, 
fought  the  famous  battle  of  Shrewsbury  against  the  turbulent  Percies 
and  their  allies.  The  insurgents,  under  the  younger  Percy  (Hotspur), 
were  marching  from  Stafford  towards  Shrewsbury,  which  they  hoped 
to  occupy,  as  its  command  of  the  passage  over  the  Severn  would 
enable  them  to  communicate  with  their  ally,  Glendower  ;  but  the  King, 
who  came  from  Lichfield,  reached  Shrewsbury  a  few  hours  before 
them.  Henry  set  fire  to  the  suburb  adjacent  to  the  Castle,  and  marched 
out  to  offer  battle  ;  but  Hotspur,  whose  forces  were  weary  with  their 
march,  drew  off,  and  the  battle  was  fought  next  day  at  Hateley  Fidd, 
about  three  miles  from  the  town.  Hotspur  had  about  14,000  men, 
a  considerable  part  of  them  Cheshire  men,  who  were  famous  for  their 
skill  as  archers.  Henry's  force  was  nearly  twice  as  great.  The  en- 
gagement was  very  fierce,  but  the  death  of  Hotspur  decided  the  battle. 
The  insurgents  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter:  the  Earls  of  Doug- 
las and  Woi-ccster,  and  Sir  Richard  Venables  were  taken ;  the  first  wa^i 
released,  and  the  last  two,  with  some  others,  were  beheaded  without  trial. 

In  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  Shrewsbury  supported  the  Yorkists,  and 
Edward  IV.  showed  much  favour  to  the  townsmen.  His  second  son, 
Richard,  the  younger  of  the  two  Princes  murdered  in  the  tower,  was 
born  here.  The  Earl  of  Richmond  on  his  march,  previous  to  the  battle 
of  Bosworth,  was  received  into  Shrewsbury  witii  some  reluctance  by 
the  magistrates,  but  with  acclamations  by  the  townsmen. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.  the  King  c;ime  to  Shrewsbury,  where 
he  received  liberal  contributions  of  money  and  plate  from  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  and  largely  recruited  his  forces.  The  town  was  sur- 
prised and  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians  in  February  1644.  There  are 
some  remains  of  the  Castle,  especially  of  the  keep,  which  has  been 
modernized  ;  also  of  the  walls  of  the  inner  court,  the  great  arch  of  the 
inner  gate,  a  lofty  mound  on  the  Lank  of  the  river;  and  a  fort  called 

Roushill,  built  by  Cromwell. 
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Shrewsbury  has  been  for  ages  famed  for  its  pageants  and  festal  dis- 
plays. The  Shrewsbury  Show  originated  in  the  splendid  festival  ol 
Corpus  Christi,  in  the  Church  of  Rome :  the  procession,  so  far  back  as 
the  rtign  of  Henry  VI.,  was  supported  by  several  of  the  Guilds.  After 
the  Reformation,  the  religious  part  of  the  ceremony  was  set  aside,  and 
Hs  a  substitute,  the  second  Monday  after  Trinity  Sunday  adopted  as  a 
day  of  recreation  and  feasting,  on  Kingsland,  where  each  Company  had 
a  small  inclosure,  within  which  was  a  building  called  "  an  arbour,"  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  and  where  refreshment  was  liberally  provided  by  the 
respective  trades.  The  Show  is  continued,  but  the  Mayor  and  Corpo- 
ration no  longer  take  part,  and  the  cost  is  defrayed  by  the  junior  mem- 
bers of  the  various  trades. 

Shrewsbury  was  formerly  famous  for  its  painted  glass  works,  and  for 
its  making  of  excellent  brawn.  Nor  ought  to  be  forgotten  the  "  Shrews- 
bury Cakes,"  which  Shenstone  has  recorded  among  the  products  of  his 
natal  ground : 

"  And  here  each  season  do  those  cakes  abide, 
Whose  honoured  names  the  inventive  city  own, 
Rendering  through  Britain's  isle  Salopia's  praises  known."* 


•  Another  celebrated  Cake  is  manufactured  at  Shrewsbury;  this  is  the  Simnel, 
made  also  at  Coventry,  Devizes,  and  Bury  in  Lancashire.  At  Bury,  on 
Mothering,  or  Mid-lent  Sunday,  when  young  folks  go  to  pay  their  dutiful 
respects  to  their  parents,  they  go  provided  with  this  oftering.  At  Shrewsbury 
it  is  made  in  tlic  form  of  a  pie,  tlie  crust  being  coloured  with  saffron,  and  very 
thick.  At  Devizes,  it  has  no  crust,  is  star-shaped,  and  is  mixed  witli  a  mass  of 
currants,  spice,  and  candied  lemon.  Tlie  common  Shropshire  story  about  the 
meaning  of  the  name  Simnel  is  well  known.  A  happy  couple  had  a  domestic 
dispute  as  to  whether  they  should  have  for  their  day's  dinner  a  boiled  pudding 
or  a  baked  pie.  Words  began  to  run  high ;  but  meanwhile  the  dinner  lay 
not  dressed,  and  the  couple  were  getting  hungry.  So  tlii-y  tame  to  a  compromise 
by  first  boiling  and  then  baking  the  dish  that  was  prepared.  To  this  grand 
effort  of  double  cookery  the  name  of  .Simnel  was  given,  because  the  husband's 
name  was  Simon  and  the  wife's  was  Nell.  The  real  history  of  this  famous 
composition  is  very  different.  The  name  is  of  very  great  antiquity,  and  in  I^atin 
is  called  Siminellus  :  and  that  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  sifted  or  tine  flour 
of  wheat,  mentioned  among  the  finest  kinds  of  bread  by  Galen,  the  physician, 
who  was  born  in  a.d.  131.  Other  languages  have  words  very  like  it  for  fine 
^our  :  the  German  scmniel,  the  Italian  semolino.  Originally,  therefore,  it  was 
jnost  likely  not  the  heavy  piece  of  pastry  that  it  now  is,  but  a  lighter  cake,  con- 
sidered as  a  treat  by  people  who  lived  on  coarser  fare.  The  word  siminellus  is 
frequently  met  with  in  mcdix-val  deeds.  In  the  year  1044,  when  a  King  of 
Scotland  was  visiting  at  the  English  Court,  an  order  was  issued  for  12  siminels 
for  him  and  his  suite  every  day.  The  monks  of  Battel  Abbey  in  .Sussex  had  by 
their  rules  bread  of  the  most  nutritious  and  digestible  kind  (c|ui  vnlgo  simenel 
vocatur)  commonly  called  simenel.  This  archaeological  conlection  is  unsafe 
when  eaten  to  excess  ;  for  an  old  gentleman  of  the  year  1595,  speaking  no 
doubt  from  melancholy  experience,  gives  this  warning  upon  the  subject,  "SoU« 
den  bread  which  bee  called  Simncls,  bee  verie  unwholesome  I" 
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Ludlow  Castle  and  its  Memories. 

This  celebrated  Castle,  about  whose  history  there  is  a  sort  of  chi- 
valric  and  poetic  romance,  is  placed  at  the  north-west  extremity  of  the 
town  of  Ludlow,  in  a  country  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  fortress  was 
built  by  Roger  de  Montgomery  shortly  after  the  Conquest ;  but  the  son 
of  this  nobleman  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  as  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 
The  grandson,  Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  forfeited  it  to 
Henry  I.,  having  joined  the  party  of  Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy. 
Henry  presented  it  to  his  favourite,  Fulke  Fitz  Warine,  or  de  Dinan, 
whose  name  the  Castle  for  some  time  bore.  To  him  succeeded  Joccas, 
between  whom  and  Hugh  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmorc,  dissensions 
arose ;  and  the  latter  was  confined  in  one  of  the  towers,  still  called 
Mortimer's  Tower.  Edward  IV.  repaired  the  Castle,  as  the  palace  of 
the  Princes  of  Wales,  and  the  appointed  place  for  meeting  his  deputies, 
the  Lords  Presidents,  who  held  in  it  the  Court  of  the  Marches,  for 
transacting  the  business  of  the  Principality.  At  his  death,  in  1483,  his 
eldest  son  was  twelve  years  old,  keeping  a  mimic  Court  at  Ludlow 
Castle,  with  a  council.  Ordinances  for  the  regulation  of  the  Prince's 
daily  conduct  were  drawn  up  by  his  father  shortly  before  his  death, 
which  presenile  his  morning  attendance  at  mass,  his  occupation  "at 
school,"  his  meals,  and  his  sports.  No  man  is  to  sit  at  his  board  but 
such  as  Earl  Rivei-s  shall  allow :  and  at  this  hour  of  meat  it  is  ordered 
"  that  there  be  read  before  him  noble  stories,  as  behoveth  a  prince  to 
understand ;  and  that  the  communication  at  all  times,  in  his  presence, 
be  of  virtue,  honour,  cuning  (knowledge),  wisdom,  and  deeds  of  wor- 
ship, and  nothing  that  shall  move  him  to  vice." — (MS.  in  British 
Museum.)  The  Bishop  of  Worcester,  John  Alcock,  the  President  of 
the  Council,  was  the  Prince's  preceptor.  Here  he  was  first  proclaimed 
King  by  the  title  of  Edward  V.,  but  after  a  mere  nominal  possession  of 
less  than  three  months,  he  and  his  brother,  Richard  Duke  of  York,  both 
disappeared,  and  nothing  is  known  as  to  their  fate ;  but  the  prophetic 
words  of  the  dying  Edward  IV.  were  fulfilled:  "  If  you  among  your- 
selves in  a  child's  reign  fall  at  debate,  many  a  good  man  shall  perish,  and 
haply  he  too,  and  ye  too,  ere  this  land  shall  find  peace  again." 

Sir  Henry  Sidney,  as  Lord  President  of  the  Marches,  resided  at 
Ludlow  Castle,  then  the  principal  stronghold  between  England  and 
Walts.  An  extract  from  a  letter  in  the  ninth  year  of  Elizabeth  (1566), 
written  to  his  son.  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  then  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  at 
school  at  Shrewsbury,  who  was  evidently  in  the  habit  of  writing  to  his 
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father  at  Ludlow,  sei-vcs  as  an  example  to  parents  generally  how  to 
encourage  and  advise  their  children  when  away  from  their  custody  or 
care: 

"  I  have  received  two  letters  from  you,  one  written  in  Latine,  the  . 
other  in  French,  which  I  take  in  good  part,  and  will  (wish)  you  to 
exercise  that  practice  of  learning  often  ;  for  that  will  stand  you  in  most 
stead  in  that  profession  of  life  you  arc  bom  to  live  in.  And  since  this  is 
my  first  letter  I  ever  did  write  to  you,  I  will  not  that  it  be  all  empty  of 
some  advice,  which  my  natural  care  of  you  provokcth  me  to  wish  you 
to  follow,  as  documents  to  you  in  this  your  tender  age. 

"  Let  your  first  action  be  the  lifting  of  your  mind  to  Almighty  God 
by  hearty  prayer,  and  feelingly  digest  the  words  you  speak  in  prayer, 
with  continual  meditation  and  thinking  of  Him  to  whom  you  pray, 
and  of  the  matter  for  which  you  pray.  ...  Be  humble  and  obedient  to 
your  master,  for  unless  you  frame  yourself  to  obey  others,  yea,  and 
feel  in  yourself  \\hat  that  obedience  is,  you  will  never  be  able  to  teach 
others  how  to  obey  you.  .  .  .  Well  (my  little  Philippe),  this  is  enough 
for  me,  and  too  much,  I  fear,  for  you. 

"  Your  loving  father,  so  long  as  you  live  in  the  fear  of  God, 

"  H.  Sidney." 

This  charming  letter  was  probably,  though  undated,  written  from 
Ludlow  Castle.  Sir  Henry  died  herein  1586.  The  Queen  being  cer- 
tified thereof,  ordered  Garter  King-of-Arms  to  prepare  all  things  apper- 
taining to  his  office  for  his  funeral.  Accordingly,  Garter  and  the  other 
heralds  coming  to  Worcester,  ordered  the  corpse,  robed  with  velvet,  to 
be  brought  from  Ludlow,  which  was  solemnly  conveyed  into  the 
cathedral  church  at  \\''orcestcr,  and  there  placed  ;  and  after  a  sermon 
preached  by  one  of  Sir  Henry's  chaplains,  the  corpse  was  conveyed  into 
a  chariot  covered  with  velvet,  hung  with  escutcheons  of  his  arms,  &c. : 
and  being  accompanied  with  "  Mr.  Garter,"  and  the  other  heralds,  with 
the  principal  domestics  of  the  deceased,  and  officers  of  the  court  of 
Ludlow,  they  proceeded  on  their  journey  to  London  ;  and  from  thence 
to  Pcnshurst,  where,  on  Tuesday,  21  June,  158(1,  he  was  intcn'ed  in 
the  chancel  of  the  church  of  that  place,  attended  from  his  house  by  a 
noble  train  of  lords,  knights,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  something  like  six 
weeks  after  his  death  ;  giving  us  a  slight  idea  of  the  length  of  time  con- 
sumed in  those  days  in  jouraeying  from  Ludlow  to  the  metropolis, 
albeit  this  was  a  solemn  and  grand  occasion. 

It  was  during  the  time  of  Sir  Henry's  presidency  that  many  im- 
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portant  additions  were  made  to  the  Castle  of  Ludlow ;  and  here  he 
often  resided  in  great  pomp  and  splendour.  The  young  Philip  was, 
consequently,  a  frequent  indvveller  of  the  Castle ;  and  the  woods  and 
hills  around  must  have  been  the  scene  of  many  a  hunting  or  hawking 
excursion,  in  which  he,  with  his  noble  brothers  and  sisters,  shared. 
Mr.  Thomas  Wright,  in  his  Ludlonv  Sketches,  says  :  "  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  preux  cbet'aUer  of  his  age,  the  poet,  and  lover  of  letters  and  men  of 
letters,  was  no  doubt  a  frequent  resident  in  Ludlow  Castle,  and 
probably  there  collected  at  times  around  him  the  Spenscrs  and  the 
Ralcighs,  and  the  other  literary  stars  of  the  day." 

The  stone  biidge  which  supplies  the  place  of  a  drawbridge  at  the 
Castle,  is  apparently  of  Sir  Henry  Sidney's  time,  and  the  great  portal  is 
of  the  same  date.  Over  the  archway  is  a  small  stone  tablet,  with  a 
Latin  inscription  alluding  to  the  ingratitude  of  man,  which  seems  very 
curious,  and  must  refer  to  some  great  disappointment  Sir  Henry  met 
with  at  this  time.  The  mere  fact  that  much  of  the  work  he  did  in  the 
Castle,  at  great  expense  to  himself,  and  which  the  government  ought  to 
have  paid  for,  but  did  not,  has  been  surmised  the  cause  of  this  complaint 
on  the  wall  over  the  archway. 

The  next  memorable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  Ludlow  Castle 
is  the  first  representation  of  Milton's  masque  of  Comus,  in  1634,  when 
the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  was  Lord  President.  A  scene  in  the  Masque 
represented  the  Castle  and  town  of  Ludlow.  Mr.    Dillon    Croker, 

in  a  paper  read  to  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  in  1867,  has 
thus  ably  illustrated  this  exquisite  effusion  of  Milton's  genius: — 

"  There  are  passages  or  phrases  in  this  Masque,"  says  Mr.  Croker, "  in 
which  we  may  trace  a  similarity  to  the  writings  of  Chaucer,  Spenser 
(in  his  Fairy  Queen),  Shakspeare  (notably  in  the  Tempest),  and  other 
authors ;  the  plot  is  also  well  known  to  be  a  striking  resemblance  to  a 
scarce  old  play  by  George  Peele,  called  The  Old  IVive's  Tale,  printed  at 
London,  1595,  in  which,  among  other  parallel  incidents,  are  exhibited 
two  brothers  wandering  in  quest  of  their  sister,  whom  an  enchanter  had 
imprisoned.  This  magician  had  learned  his  art  from  his  mother  Merse, 
as  Comus  had  been  instructed  by  his  motiier  Circe.  The  brothers  call 
out  on  the  lady's  name,  and  echo  replies.  The  enchanter  had  given  her 
a  potion,  which  suspends  the  power  of  reason  and  superinduces  oblivion 
of  herself.  Tlie  brothers  afterwards  meet  with  an  old  man  who  is  also 
skilled  in  magic,  and  by  listening  to  his  soothsayings  they  recover  their 
lost  sister.  From  this  there  is  much  reason  to  iK'lieve  that  this  old 
drama  may  have  furnished  Milton  with  the  idea  and  plan  of  Comus, 
the  resemblance  traced  by  Warton  being  even  stronger  than  has  been 
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asserted.  Again,  from  Fletcher's  Faithful  Shepherdess,  and  from  Browne's 
Inner  Temple  Masque,  it  is  asserted  that  Milton  may  have  taken  some 
hints ;  as  well  as  from  the  old  English  Apuleius,  and  it  has  been  con- 
jectured also  that  he  framed  Comus  very  much  upon  the  episode  of 
Virce  in  Homer's  Odyssey,  whilst  another  ingenious  annotator  contends 
that  it  is  rather  taken  from  the  Comus  of  Erycius  Puteanus,  a  tract 
published  at  Oxford,  in  1634,  the  very  year  Milton's  Comus  was  written. 
"  Sir  Egerton  Brydges,  in  his  life  of  Milton,  obseiTCS  that  '  Comus  is 
the  invention  of  a  beautiful  fable,  enriched  with  shadowy  beings  and 
visionary  delights ;  every  line  and  word  is  pure  poetry,  and  the  sentiments 
are  as  exquisite  as  the  images.  It  is  a  composition  which  no  pen  but 
Milton's  could  have  produced  ;  though  Shakspeare  could  have  written 
many  parts  of  it,  yet  with  less  regularity,  and  of  course  less  philoso- 
phical thought  and  learning,  less  profundity  and  solemnity,  but,  per- 
haps, with  more  buoyancy  and  transparent  flow.'  The  obligation  ot 
Pope  to  Milton  has  been  examined,  and  Warton  calls  him  the  first 
writer  of  eminence  who  copied  Comus.  Having  alluded  to  the  various 
sources  from  which  Milton  (then  in  his  twenty-sixth  year)  is  said  to 
have  obtained  his  plot,  or  at  least  some  valuable  suggestions,  there  yet 
remains  the  story  for  which  Oldys  is  the  earliest  known  authority,  that 
Lord  Brackley,  then  aged  twelve  (who  performed  the  part  of  the  elder 
brother,  and  was  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater), 
accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Thomas  Egerton  (who  enacted  the  Second 
Brother),  with  their  sister,  the  Lady  Alice  (who  could  not  have  been 
at  that  time  more  than  thirteen,  and  who  acted  the  Lady),were  on  their 
way  to  Ludlow  from  the  house  of  some  relatives  in  Herefordshire,  when 
they  rested  on  their  journey,  and  were  benighted  in  Haywood  Forest, 
and  this  incident  (the  Lady  Alice  having  been  even  lost  for  a  short  time) 
furnished,  it  is  thought,  the  subject  of  Comus  as  the  Michaelmas  fes- 
tivity, which  was  acted  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Castle,  the  occasion 
being  the  installation  ot  the  Earl  as  president  over  the  March  of  Wales, 
to  which  office  he  was  nominated  in  1631,  but  did  not  proceed  to  his 
official  duties  until  some  two  years  later.  The  early  edition,  a  small 
quarto  ot  thirty-five  pages,  was  simply  entitled  "  A  Mas(iue,  presented 
at  Ludlow  Castle,  1634,  on  Michaelmasse  night,  before  the  Right  Hono- 
rable John,  Earl  of  Bridgewater,  Viscount  Brackley,  Lord  President 
of  Wales.  London,  1637."  The  names  of  the  principal  actors  appear 
at  the  end  of  this  edition.  The  songs  were  set  to  music  by  Mr.  Henry 
Lawes,  gentleman  of  the  King's  Chapel,  and  one  of  His  Majesty's 
private  musicians,  who  taught  music  in  Lord  Bridgcwater's  family. 
The  Lady  Alice,  who  excelled  in  singing,  was  a  pupil  of  Lawes ;  sht 
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was  allotted  the  song  of  "  Echo."  Lawes  performed  the  part  of  the 
attendant  Spirit,  and  undertook  the  general  management  ef  the  Masque. 
It  is  not  known  who  were  the  original  representatives  of  the  parts  of 
Comus  and  Sabrina." 

Entertainments  of  this  kind  having  been  discouraged,  Comus  was  the 
delight  of  comparatively  few  until  1 758,  when  it  was  produced  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  with  new  music  by  Dr.  Arne.  It  was  subsequently  re- 
peatedly presented  on  the  stage,  and  was  revived  at  Drury  Lane  so 
recently  as  1864.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  1750  it  was  acted  and 
published  for  the  benefit  of  Milton's  grand-daughter,  who  kept  a 
chandler's  shop  at  Holloway  ;  an  occasional  prologue  was  written  for 
this  occasion  by  Dr.  Johnson,  and  spoken  by  Garrick. 

It  has  been  surmised  that  Milton  produced  Comus  under  his  father's 
roof  at  Horton,  near  Colnbrook,  in  Buckinghamshire,  where  the  poet 
went  to  reside  after  leaving  Cambridge :  here  his  father  had  retired 
from  practice  with  a  competent  fortune,  holding  his  home  under  the 
Earls  of  Bridgewater,  which  may  possibly  have  been  young  Milton's 
introduction  to  that  noble  family.  Buckinghamshire,  rather  than 
Shropshire,  may  therefore  have  been  his  residence  when  he  wrote  Cowmj; 
and  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  he  was  even  present  at  Ludlow  Castle 
during  the  representation  of  the  work- 
in  Ludlow  Castle  also  Butler  wrote  part  of  Hudibras.  During  the 
Civil  War  the  fortress  was  garrisoned  for  the  King,  but  was  delivered  up 
to  the  Parliament  in  1646.  Lord  Carbery's^  account  of  the  expenses 
incurred  in  making  the  Castle  habitable  after  the  Civil  War,  has  some 
entries  which  are  valuable,  as  specifying  the  period  of  Butler's  services 
as  Steward  of  Ludlow  Castle,  and  the  nature  of  the  services  performed 
by  the  great  wit.  Thus  we  find  payments  made  by  Butler  "  to  sundry 
Bra/iers,  Pewtcrers,  and  Coopers,"  for  "  supplies  of  furniture  ;"  "bottles, 
corkcs,  and  glasses ;"  "  saddles  and  furniture  for  the  caterer  and 
slaughterman,"  &c. 

The  exterior  of  the  Castle  denotes  in  some  degree  its  former  magnifi- 
cence. It  rises  from  the  point  of  a  headland,  and  the  foundations  are 
ingrafted  into  a  bare  grey  rock.  The  north  front  consists  of  square 
towers,  with  high  connected  walls,  embattled  ;  the  old  fosse  and  part 
of  the  rock  were  planted  with  trees  in  1772.  The  principal  entrance 
is  by  a  gateway,  under  a  low  pointed  arch  ;  the  enclosure  is  of  several 
acres.  The  body  of  the  Castle  on  the  north-west  is  guarded  by  a 
deep  and  wide  fosse.  The  arms  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  those  of  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Sidney  in  the  presidency, 
we  seen  on  the  walls.    The  Keep  is  a  vast  Early  Norman  square  tower 
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no  feet  high,  and  ivy-mantled  to  the  top.  The  ground-floor  contains 
the  dungeon  or  prison,  half  imderground,  with  three  square  opening? 
communicating  with  the  chamber  above  ;  these  openings,  besides  being 
used  for  letting  down  the  prisoners,  are  supposed  to  have  been  intended 
for  supplies  of  ammunition,  implements,  and  provisions  during  a  siege. 
The  Great  Hall,  where  Comus  was  first  played,  is  roofless  and  has  no 
door.  A  tower  at  the  west  end  is  still  called  Prince  Arthur's  Tower ; 
and  there  are  the  remains  of  the  old  chapel.  The  Castle  has  altogether 
a  grand  and  imposing  aspect ;  and  in  some  points  of  view  the  towers 
are  richly  clustered,  with  the  keep  in  the  centre.  The  Earl  of  Powis, 
who,  previous  to  the  accession  of  George  I.  held  the  Castle  on  a  long 
lease,  acquired  the  reversion  in  fee  by  purchase  from  the  Crown  in  iSii. 
The  prospect,  we  have  said,  is  charming.  The  old  town  of  Ludlow 
— in  itself  an  object  of  considerable  interest — stands  upon  a  knoll,  and 
to  the  westward,  on  the  heights  of  a  steep  line  of  rocks,  rise  the  grey 
towers  of  Ludlow  Castle,  which  at  one  time  must  have  been  impregnable. 
From  this  point  the  view  is  {^rhaps  unsurpassed  in  all  England.  East- 
ward is  Titterstone  Clee  Hill ;  on  the  north  is  Corve  Dale,  and  a  series 
of  hills  which  stretch  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see,  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
'IVijie  lying  immediately  before  you,  with  theStretton  Hills  as  a  back- 
ground ;  to  the  west  is  a  line  of  hill  and  forest ;  while,  looking  back, 
the  Tcme,  prettiest  and  tiniest  (in  some  parts)  of  rivers,  disappears  in 
a  narrow  ravine,  "  formed  "  (says  a  contemporary  writer)  "  by  some 
convulsion  of  the  ancient  world,  which  cut  off  the  knoll  on  which  now 
stand  tlie  castle  and  town,  and  gave  it  its  picturesque  character."  So 
beautiful,  indeed,  is  the  surrounding  country,  that  Ludlow  has  been 
called  by  an  enthusiastic  admirer — probably  a  Salopian — the  queen  of 

our  inland  watering-places. 

» 

The  Priory  of  Austin  Friars  at  Ludlow. 

How  the  remains  of  the  Priory  of  Austin  Friars  at  Ludlow  were 
discovered  about  seven  years  since,  is  thus  pleasantly  nairated  by  Mr. 
Beriah  Botfield,  F.S.A.,  in  the  ylrchaologia : — 

"Tradition,  the  handmaid  of  history,  has  happily  fumishcd  some 
account  of  the  last  state  of  this  ancient  foundation.  A  lady,  now  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  still  resident  at  Ludlow,  was  amused  by  the  interest 
created  by  digging  out  the  old  foundations,  while,  as  she  said,  no  one 
took  suchnoticeofthebuiidingswhentfiey  were  above  ground.  When  she 
was  (]uite  young,  and  used  to  goto  ichoolfrom  Letwychc,  an  extensive 
rnnjre  of  stone  buildings,  which  looked  like  a  large  house,  stood  a  little 
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below  the  road  in  an  open  space  full  of  stones  and  ruins.  Dividing  this 
space  fi'om  the  road  was  a  massive  wall  with  an  archway  in  it,  and  gates, 
through  which,  and  between  some  of  the  ruins,  there  was  a  kind  of  road 
down  to  the  '  ruined  building.'  The  little  stream  called  Whitehall 
Brook,  rising  probably  from  St.  Julian's  Well,  on  Gravel  Hill,  floweil 
through  the  fish-ponds  below  the  Priory  inclosure  into  the  river  Teme. 
ItG  course  having  lately  been  altered,  it  has  now  ceased  to  run  as  formerly. 
Tlie  old  lady  described  a  road  leading  from  nearly  opposite  the  entrance 
archway  of  the  Priory  to  join  the  Cleobury  Mortimer-road,  near  where 
the  Gravel  Hill  turnpike-gate  now  stands.  The  existence  of  a  road  in 
that  direction  explains  the  ancient  road  which  was  cut  across  by  the 
Shrewsbury  and  Hereford  Railway  at  that  spot,  and  set  down,  in  spite 
of  all  reasons  to  the  contrary,  as  a  Roman  road,  at  the  time  it  was  dis- 
covered, nearly  seven  years  ago.  The  building  itself  was  used  as  a 
kennel  for  Captain  Waring's  hounds ;  and  the  old  lady  perfectly  re- 
members how  he  and  a  gay  party  of  gentlemen  and  ladies,  all  dressed  in 
scarlet,  rode  out  of  the  archway  on  days  when  the  meet  was  fixed  at 
Ludlow,  But,  she  added,  at  night  was  quite  another  scene.  The  old 
Priory  seemed  then  to  be  reoccupicd  by  its  former  inhabitants — singing 
and  other  noises  were  heard,  as  though  many  people  lived  there ;  and 
on  fine  nights  the  Prior  and  his  brethren,  all  habited  in  white,  might  be 
seen  walking  along  the  road,  still  called  the  Friars-lane,  in  a  stately 
manner,  to  the  intense  alarm  of  any  young  folks  who  might  happen  to 
be  rambling  tliat  way  too  late  in  the  evening.  I  tell  this  tale  as  it  was 
told  to  me  ;  but  I  am  happy  to  add  that  the  kennel  was  not  on  the  site 
of  the  Priory,  but  in  a  barn  immediately  adjoining  Old  Gates  Fee.  The 
hanici-s,  which  were  the  hounds  Captain  Waring  kept,  were  hunted  by 
a  man  of  the  name  of  Maiden,  who  lived  in  that  part  of  the  old  building 
which  was  still  habitable.  A  great  part  of  it  had  the  roof  off,  and  only 
holes  where  the  windows  were.  All  the  remains  of  the  old  buildings 
were  taken  down  by  Mr.  Gillcy  Pritchett,  who  laid  down  the  land  as  a 
meadow,  the  turf  of  which  soon  covered  the  foundation  of  the  walls. 
This  happy  accident  enabled  Mr.  Curley,  the  engineer  employed  in 
levelling  the  ground  for  the  new  Cattle  market,  to  trace,  with  remarkable 
accuracy,  the  ground-plan  of  the  Priory  and  conventual  buildings,  in 
their  general  arrangement  they  con-espond  with  other  houses  under  the 
same  rule." 
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Chillington  Park. — Legend  of  Giffard. 

The  name  of  Giffard,  which  etymologists  take  to  mean  "  Free- 
Giver,"  has  been  borne  by  an  illustrious  line  of  English  gentlemen, 
from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time.  But  this  family  did  not 
enter  upon  its  renown  when  it  took  possession  of  the  rich  lands 
assigned  to  it  by  the  conquering  William  in  Buckinghamshire  and 
Gloucestershire.  Before  coming  over  with  the  Conqueror,  this 
house  had  achieved  a  distinct  reputation,  and  was  known  by  another 
name.  The  family  was  a  Norman  one,  and  the  head  of  the  house 
took  his  name  from  his  territorial  domain  of  Bolebek.  In  these 
early  and  tumultuous  Norman  times,  the  mere  fact  that  Bolcbck 
held  an  estate,  was  in  itself  presumptive  evidence  that  he  was  a 
man  of  resolution,  of  intrepidity  and  skill  in  battle,  and  of  fair 
fame  as  a  knight  among  his  peers.  Under  a  younger  son  of  Bolc- 
bck, the  fortunes  of  the  house  grew  and  prospered.  The  young 
knight  was  highly  distinguished  as  a  soldier,  and  no  less  distin- 
guished as  a  man  of  quick  and  ready  sympathies  and  frank 
generosity.  The  Duke  of  Normandy,  afterwards  William  the 
Conqueror,  had  rewarded  the  knight's  valour  and  generalship  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  title  of  the  Comte  de  Longueville,  and 
his  contemporaries  testified  to  their  appreciation  of  his  open- 
handed  generosity,  by  adding  to  his  Christian  name  the  approving 
sobriquet  of  Giffard  or  the  Free  Giver. 

At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  England  by  the  Normans,  three 
members  of  the  Bolebek  family,  the  chief  and  two  young  branches, 
accompanied  the  Norman  host  to  cur  shores.  The  two  younger 
chieftains  soon  achieved  distinction.  The  one,  Walter,  Comte  de 
Longueville,  was  created  Earl  of  Buckingham,  and  received  ex- 
tensive grants  of  land  in  that  county ;  the  other,  Osbcrt,  received 
lands  in  Gloucestershire,  unaccompanied  by  a  title.  The  Bucking- 
hamshire branch  died  out  in  the  second  generation,  the  estates 
passing  to  the  Clares,  there  being  a  marriage  connexion  between 
these  families  ;  the  Gloucestershire  branch  took  root  and  flourished, 
and  its  representative,  John  Giffard  of  Brunsfield  in  that  county, 
was  summoned  to  serve  in  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 

In  the  celebrated  expedition  which  invaded  Ireland,  under 
Strongbow,  there  was  a  young  adventurer  named  Peter  Giffard,  a 
cadet  of  the  Brunsfield  family  of  that  name.  This  Peter  was  ac- 
companied by  a  friend,  a  Saxon  knight,  named  Corbucin.     Giffard 
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won  high  reputation  in  the  campaign,  and  received  from  Strong- 
bow  a  liberal  grant  of  lands  in  the  country ;  Corbucin,  however, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  one  of  the  battles,  and  dying  he  en- 
trusted to  his  friend  and  companion  in  arms  the  duty  of  returning 
to  England,  of  carrying  the  news  of  his  death  to  his  only  surviving 
relative,  his  sister  Alice,  and  of  comforting  the  poor  girl  in  her 
bereavement.  Giffard  was  faithful  to  his  friend.  He  sought  Alice 
in  England,  and  comforted  her  to  some  effect ;  for  after  a  short 
time  he  married  the  sister  of  his  friend,  and  settling  upon  one  of 
her  Staffordshire  estates,  he  became  there  the  head  of  a  house  re- 
presented at  the  present  day  by  direct  descendants.  Thus  com- 
menced the  Staffordshire  branch  of  the  Giffard  family,  a  branch 
that  has  flourished  in  peace  and  prosperity  for  many  centuries, 
while  other  and  even  more  illustrious  Norman  houses  have  died 
out. 

The  secret  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Staffordshire  Giffards  seems 
to  have  been,  that  perceiving  that  though  the  Saxon  people  were 
subdued,  Saxon  ideas,  customs,  justice,  and  liberty,  were  still  un- 
conqucred  and  unconquerable  in  the  country,  they  elected  not  to 
attempt  the  impossible ;  but  instead  of  trying  to  crush  out  the 
Saxon  spirit  of  the  people,  to  harmonise  themselves  with  it  and 
live  in  peace  and  perfect  accord  with  it.  The  natural  result  of  this 
policy  of  conciliation  and  accommodation  was,  that  the  most 
cordial  understanding  has  always  subsisted  between  the  Giffards  and 
their  neighbours  and  tenants.  On  the  estate  itself  the  connexion 
between  baron  and  peasant  recalls  patriarchal  times  ;  for  the  baron 
has  always  been,  in  kindness  and  in  readiness  to  protect  and  defend, 
the  fiither  of  his  tenantry. 

Of  this  harmonious  state  of  affairs,  the  following  tradition, 
selected  from  many,  exemplifying  the  same  kindly  relationship  and 
differing  mainly  only  in  the  marvellous  character  of  their  incidents, 
affords  an  illustration. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  VII.,  the  head  of 
the  house  of  Chillington  was  Sir  John  Giffard.  He  held  a  distin- 
guished position  in  his  time.  He  represented  his  county  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  was  a  favourite  at  court.  At  the  period  to  which  our 
story  refers,  it  was  customary  for  great  families  to  keep  a  col- 
lection of  wild  and  rare  animals  ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  the 
visitor  to  an  ancient  mansion  may  very  probably  have  some  stable- 
like structure  pointed  out  to  him  as  "  the  menagerie."  One  of  the 
rich  friends  of  the  Lord  of  Chillington  had  presented  him  with  a 
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splendid  panther.  The  present  was  a  rich  and  handsome,  but  at 
the  same  time,  an  awkward  one,  as  there  was  some  difficuhy  in 
finding  a  properly  fitted  place  in  which  to  secure  the  dangerous 
animal.  One  summer  morning  the  report  was  suddenly  brought 
to  Chillington  House  that  the  beautiful  but  deadly  beast  had 
broken  loose  and  escaped.  Instant  pursuit  was  ordered,  and  the 
Lord  of  Chillington,  seizing  his  powerful  crossbow,  issued  forth, 
attended  by  his  son.  The  ancient  house  stood  on  the  exact  site  of 
the  present  mansion.  Straight  from  the  front  entrance  of  the  house, 
where  there  is  now  a  magnificent  avenue  of  oak  trees,  but  where 
in  those  days  the  ground  was  still  wild.  Sir  John  Giffard  and  his 
son  proceeded.  Their  route  descended  into  a  valley,  crossed  a 
stream  and  led  up  the  opposite  bank.  Speeding  up  this  ascent  the 
travellers  were  urged  to  the  utmost  by  hearing  distant  cries  of 
terror.  Arriving  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  a  frightful  scene  presented 
itself.  Open  fields  with  an  uninclosed  road  leading  to  a  group  of 
cottages  extended  in  front,  and  there,  on  a  slight  elevation,  the 
dreaded  animal  lay  crouching  for  a  spring  and  glaring  upon  a  wo- 
man, who,  with  her  baby  at  her  breast,  was  fleeing  distractedly 
toward  her  own  door.  Giffard  lost  not  a  moment  in  fitting  a  bolt  to 
the  string  of  his  crossbow,  and  was  in  the  act  to  shoot  precipitately, 
when  his  son,  stepping  up  to  him,  whispered  in  his  ear,  in  the 
Norman  tongue,  which  was  still  the  familiar  language  of  the 
Giffards,  "  Prcnez  haleine,  tirez  fort," — "  Take  breath,  pull  strong." 
The  caution  was  wise  and  well-timed.  Lives  depended  upon  it. 
The  old  knight  drew  a  deep  breath,  steadied  his  foot-hold,  covered 
the  prey  and  shot.  The  panther  had  sprung,  the  mother  fainting 
and  distraught  had  sunk  on  the  ground  covering  her  infant  with 
hci  own  body  ;  but  the  bolt  had  struck  the  panther  midway  in  its 
spring  and  pierced  its  heart,  and  the  brute  that  sank  short  of  its 
prey  was  as  good  as  dead  before  he  reached  the  ground. 

The  courage  and  nerve  of  the  good  knight  were  soon  made 
known  over  the  country,  and  two  crests  commemorative  of  the 
gallant  deed  were  granted  to  the  family — one  is  the  knight  in  the 
act  of  drawing  the  bow,  the  other  the  panther's  head,  with  the  now 
famous  motto,  "Prencz  haleine,  tirez  fort." 

The  spot  on  which  this  extraordinary  rescue  took  place  is  marked 
by  a  large  wooden  cross,  and  is  known,  not  only  to  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  as  the  scene  of  the  incident  related,  but  to  per- 
sons far  and  near,  as  "Giffard's  Cross." 

Chillington  Park,  about  thirteen  miles  to  the  south  of  Stafford 
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1.  The  Conservatories  and  Alcove. 

2.  Alton  Towers  from  tlic  Terrace. 
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is  still  the  seat  of  the  Giffards.  The  former  house  was  of  the 
date  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  varied  forms  of 
the  windows  and  chimneys.  The  present  house  was  built  in  1787 
from  designs  by  Sir  John  Soane,  by  Peter  Giffard,  the  seventeenth 
lord.  The  rebuilding  of  the  house  was  no  doubt  rendered  necessary 
from  the  rough  usage  the  former  mansion  sustained  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  principal  attraction  of  the  house  is  the  magnificent  ap- 
proach by  an  avenue  of  oaks  two  miles  in  length.  The  grounds, 
however,  are  very  extensive  and  beautifully  wooded,  and  an  addi- 
tional charm  is  furnished  by  a  large  lake  called  the  Pool. 


Alton  Towers. 

Alton  Towers,  "  one  of  the  most  exquisitely  beautiful  demesnes 
in  England,"  is  situated  in  Staffordshire,  near  the  borders  of  Derby- 
shire. It  has  thus  within  its  vicinity  a  number  of  populous  towns 
and  cities,  hard-working,  if  not  over-working ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  way  of  compensation,  much  of  that  scenery — many  of 
those  retreats  of  nature,  at  once  wild,  beautiful,  and  healthful,  which 
are  so  admirably  fitted  to  recruit  overtasked  energies.  And  the 
beauty  of  Alton  Towers  is  not,  like  the  beauty  of  the  oasis  in  the 
desert,  a  thing  to  surprise  and  confound.  It  unfjlds  itself  before 
you  gradually,  like  the  dawn,  and  you  are  prepared  for  and  tuned 
into  harmony  with  it,  by  the  charming  approaches  which  conduct 
to  it  from  all  sides.  From  the  great  centres  of  Manchester,  Derby, 
and  the  Staffordshire  Potteries,  the  routes  to  Alton  Towers  are  in 
their  diverse  fashions  all  beautiful.  From  the  first  the  approach 
is  by  Stockport  and  Macclesfield,  Leek  and  Oakamoor,  on  to 
Alton  Station  through  the  beautiful  valley  of  the  Churnet ;  from 
Derby  the  route  passes  Sudbury  with  its  grand  old  church,  its  ex- 
tensive castellated  ruins  and  modern  mansion,  on  by  Marchington 
and  Uttoxeter,  and  so,  after  changing  carriages,  to  Alton  Station, 
while  from  the  Potteries  the  traveller,  leaving  Stokc-upon-Trent 
behind  him,  passes  Blythe  Bridge,  Cresswell,  and  Leigh,  and, 
arriving  at  Uttoxeter,  proceeds  to  his  destination  by  the  same  route 
as  from  Derby. 

An  estate  so  lordly  in  extent,  and  comprising  throughout  its 
length  and  breadth  so  many  spots  which  have  a  beauty  of  their 
own  independently  of  that  of  the  central  attraction,  the  Towers 
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themselves,  has  necessarily  several  entrances;  but  of  these  it  is 
necessary  to  mention  only  two. 

Of  these,  Ouicksall  Lodge,  Uttoxeter  Road,  ushers  the  visitors 
into  a  magnificent  approach  to  the  house  known  as  the  Earl's  Drive. 
It  is  three  miles  in  length,  and  leads  along  the  vale  of  the  Churnct, 
Near  the  house  the  conservatory  is  seen  from  the  Earl's  Drive, 
with  its  natural  attractions  enhanced  by  the  statues,  busts,  and 
vases  with  which  it  is  tastefully  and  profusely  ornamented.  And 
now  the  proportions  of  the  Towers  of  Alton  come  out  upon  us 
tlnough  the  intervening  foliage — rich  in  spire  and  arcade,  in  dome 
and  gable — a  painter's  dream  realized  in  antique  stone,  a  poet's 
vision  rendered  permanent  for  ever. 

The  other  entrance  or  lodge,  on  the  North  Staffordshire  Railway, 
was  designed  by  Pugin.  The  carriage-way  from  this  to  the  house 
is  only  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  rises  throughout  the  entire  dis- 
tance, to  the  acclivity  on  which  the  house  stands. 

The  gardens  of  this  great  estate  arc  simply  a  wonder  and  a 
mystery  of  beauty.  Their  extent,  made  apparently  greater  than  it 
really  is  by  artificially  formed  terraces,  and  by  the  other  subtle 
resources  of  the  landscape  gardener's  art,  and  the  lavish  manner  in 
which  they  are  ornamented  with  statuary,  sculptured  vases,  temples 
and  fountains,  excite  the  visitor's  surprise  and  delight.  That  variety 
of  gardening  recently  become  popular,  and  known  as  "  ribbon 
gardening,"  is  here  seen  in  perfection.  The  grand  conservatory 
contains  a  palm  house  and  orangery.  Among  the  other  attractions 
of  the  grounds  are  the  Gotiiic  Temple,  four  stories  high,  from 
which  a  glorious  view  is  obtained ;  tlie  Flag  Tower,  a  massive 
building  with  four  turrets,  six  stories  high,  and  used  as  a  prospect 
tower ;  the  Refuge,  a  delightful  retreat  for  the  visitor  weary  with 
sight-seeing  ;  Stonchenge,  an  imitation  of  the  stone-temple  of  Salis- 
bury Plain  ;  Ina's  Rock,  at  which,  after  a  great  battle  with  Ccolcred 
King  of  Mercia,  Ina  King  of  Wessex  held  a  parliament,  arc  among 
the  remaining  interesting  and  picturesque  features  of  the  grounds. 
In  the  near  vicinity  of  the  Towers,  are  Alton  Castle,  witli  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a  range  of  conventual  buildings,  in  which  the 
remains  of  a  number  of  the  earlier  lords  of  Alton  lie  interred  ; 
Alton  Church,  a  building  of  Norman  foundation  charmingly  situa- 
ted, near  the  castle  ;  Demon's  Dale,  a  haunted  valley,  in  connexion 
with  which  there  are  a  number  of  extraordinary  legends  ;  and 
Croxden  or  Crokesdcn  Abbey,  a  grand  old  ruin,  founded  in  1 176 
by  Bertram  de  Verdun,  of  Alton  Castle. 
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This  Bertram  de  Verdun,  grandson  of  Godfreye  Compte  le  Ver- 
dun, who  held  Farnham  Royal,  in  Bucks,  about  the  year  1080,  was 
the  first  Norman  baron  who  was  owner  of  the  manor  and  strong- 
hold of  Alton,  which  at  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  Doomsday 
survey  was  held  by  the  crown,  but  was  afterwards  given  back  to  its 
original  holders.  Rohcsia,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  of 
these,  married  the  Bertram  named,  and  thus  brought  into  the 
Norman  family  of  Verdun,  the  hereditary  possession  handed  down 
to  her  from  her  Saxon  ancestors.  Bertram,  after  founding  Croxdcn 
Abbey,  in  1176,  joined  the  crusade  of  the  period,  and  dying  at 
Joppa,  was  buried  at  Acre.  Rohesia,  wife  of  Bertram,  died  in  1215, 
leaving,  among  other  issue,  Nicholas  de  Verdun,  whose  descendants 
contracted  an  alliance  with  the  Lacies  of  Meath  in  Ireland.  Of 
this  alliance,  Theobald  de  Verdun  was  summoned  as  Baron  Verdun 
in  1306.  By  a  second  marriage  he  had  three  daughters,  to  one  of 
whom,  married  to  Thomas,  second  Lord  Furnival,  the  demesne  of 
Alton  fell  as  her  portion.  For  marrying  this  lady  without  the 
King's  licence.  Lord  Furnival  was  fined  200/.  Through  a  female 
descendant  by  this  marriage  the  estates  and  title  passed  by  mar- 
riage to  Thomas  Neville,  who  was  summoned  as  fifth  Baron  Fur- 
nival, in  1383.  His  eldest  daughter,  Maude,  the  "Lady  of 
Hallamshire,"  married  (1408)  John  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury — Le  Capitaine  Anglais — and  conveyed  the  Manor  o 
Alton  to  the  illustrious  family  who  are  now,  and  have  been  for  the 
last  five  centuries,  in  possession  of  it. 

This  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  who  among  his  renowned 
titles,  enjoyed  that  of  Lord  Verdun  of  Alton,  occupies  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  history  of  his  country.  He  lives  in  ancient  story  as 
"  the  most  worthy  warrior  Ave  read  of  all,"  "  the  scourge  of  France  ;" 
the  Knight  "  so  much  feared  abroad  that  with  his  name  the  mothers 
still  their  babes."  was  slain  at  the  siege  of  Chatillon,  in  the  eightieth 
year  of  his  age. 

George,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  John  Hardwick,  of  Hardwick  Hall,  Derbyshire.  This  lady, 
generally  known  as  "  Bess  of  Hardwick,"  was  the  builder  of  Chats- 
worth  and  Hardwick  Hall.  To  the  seventh  carl  of  this  family  was 
confided  the  care  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  He  was  succeeded  by 
fcis  brother,  who  died  without  issue,  leaving  the  estate  to  pass  to  a 
oranch  of  the  family  in  the  person  of  George  Talbot,  of  Grafton, 
who  succeeded  as  ninth  earl.  By  regular  lineal  descent  the  title 
then  passed  to  the  twelfth  earl,  who  was  created  Duke  ai  Shrews- 
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bury  and  Marquis  of  Alton,  by  George  I.,  but,  dying  without  issue, 
the  dukedom  and  marquisate  expired  with  him.  P'rom  this  time 
the  succession  has  not  been  lineally  regular,  but  has  passed  to 
subordinate  branches  of  the  family.  In  1858  Earl  Talbot  esta- 
blished his  claim  to  the  estates,  and  his  son,  Charles  John,  the 
nineteenth  earl,  is  now  in  possession. 

The  Manor  of  Alton  has  not  always  occupied  the  same  site. 
The  fortified  castle  of  the  Dc  Verduns,  which  stood  on  a  command- 
ing eminence,  now  occupied  by  an  unfinished  Catholic  hospital, 
and  other  conventual  buildings  raised  by  the  later  lords  of  Alton, 
who  were  Roman  Catholics,  was  dismantled  by  the  troops  of  the 
Parliament.  Where  the  Towers  now  raise  their  varied  and  pictu- 
resque turrets  and  battlements  there  stood,  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  a  plain  building,  the  dwelling  of  a  steward  of  the  estate.  This 
building  was  called  "  Alton  Lodge."  But  the  beauty  of  its  situation 
was  fully  appreciated,  and  the  extraordinary  facilities  for  improve- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  architect  and  the  landscape  gardener  were 
so  apparent  to  Charles,  the  fifteenth  Earl  of  Shrewsburj^,  that  he 
determined  to  1  "ar  here  his  summer  residence.  The  marvellous 
beauty  of  the  buildings  as  they  now  stand,  and  of  the  cultured  ex- 
panse around,  bear  witness  to  the  soundness  of  the  carl's  judgment, 
the  purity  of  his  taste,  and  to  the  justice  of  the  inscription  on  his 
beautiful  cenotaph — 

"  He  made  the  desert  smile." 


Halston  House. — The  Last  of  the  Myttons. 

Among  the  gentry  of  Shropshire,  "  the  proud  Salopians,"  the 
Myttons  of  Halston  stood  in  the  first  rank  for  centuries.  So  far 
back  as  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets  they  represented  the  borough 
of  Shrewsbury  in  Parliament,  and  they  filled  the  high  office  of 
Sheriff  of  Shropshire  at  a  very  remote  period.  In  1480  Thomas 
Mytton,  while  acting  in  the  latter  capacity,  was  fortunate  enough 
to  capture  Stafford,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Him  he  conducted  to 
Salisbury  for  trial,  and  the  sentence,  "  Off  with  his  head,"  was  soon 
spoken  and  given  effect  to.  In  reward  for  this  service,  Richard 
bestowed  on  his  "  trusty  and  wcll-bclovcd  squire,  Thomas  Mytton, 
the  Duke's  castle  and  lordship  cf  Cawes." 

The  immense  wealth  of  the  Myttons  came  into  the  family  in 
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great  measure  by  fortunate  alliances.  In  1373  Reginald  do  Mytton, 
M.P.  for  Shrewsbury,  married  the  daughter  of  the  Lord  of  West 
Tilbury  in  Essex,  and  obtained  with  her  a  handsome  portion  ;  his 
son,  Thomas,  married  the  daughter  of  William  Burley  of  Malehurst, 
herself  an  heiress,  and  the  representative  of  heiresses.  But  the 
grandest  of  the  Mytton  alliances — one  which  brought  ample  estates 
and  royal  blood  into  the  family — was  the  union  of  Thomas  Mytton, 
only  son  of  the  heiress  of  Burley,  with  Eleanour,  the  daughter  and 
co-hciress  of  Sir  John  de  Burgh,  knight,  Lord  of  IMowddwy,  in 
Merioneth,  a  descendant  on  his  mother's  side  of  the  princely  Welsh 
line  of  Powis.  This  marri?ge  added  32,000  acres  to  the  family 
possessions  of  the  Myttons. 

This  fortunate  scion  of  the  race  of  Mytton,  or  rather  Mutton  (for 
that  was  the  original  name  and  the  manner  in  which  he  spelled  it), 
was  member  for  Shrewsbury  in  1472.  In  1520  Adam  Mutton  was 
member  for  the  same  borough,  and  in  1554  Thomas  Mytton,  now 
so  called  for  the  first  time,  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the 
same  town.  From  1690  to  1710  Richard  Mytton  discharged  the 
duties,  which  seemed  to  be  a  special  privilege  of  his  family,  in 
Parliament ;  and  in  1819  John  Mytton,  the  subject  of  the  following 
sketch,  took  his  scat  in  the  House. 

The  family  of  the  Myttons,  which  thus  continued  steadily  to  in- 
terest itself  in  the  common  weal,  did  not  fail  to  continue  with  as 
praiseworthy  assiduity  to  contract  alliances  of  the  same  influential 
kind  as  those  already  noted. 

In  1549  the  family,  removing  from  their  ancient  residences,  the 
castles  of  Cawes  and  Habberly,  settled  at  Halston — or,  as  it  was  then 
called,"Holy  Stone,"much  celebrated  in  ancient  history  as  the  scene 
of  bloody  deeds  in  the  reign  of  the  first  Richard,  At  this  ancient 
mansion  there  had  been  a  preceptory  of  Knights  Templars,  and 
af'.erwards  of  the  Knights  Hospitallers.  This  ancient  estate  be- 
came private  property  after  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  and 
wa:i  obtained  by  Edward  Mytton  of  Habberly  in  exchange  for  one 
of  his  estates.  The  remains  of  the  ancient  abbey  of  Habberly  were 
taken  down  more  than  a  century  ago,  but  there  still  remains  the 
ancient  chapel  or  church  on  the  domain  of  Halston,  independent  of 
episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  without  any  other  revenue  than  what 
the  chaplain  may  be  allowed  by  the  owner  of  it. 

Of  modern  Halston  we  now  come  to  speak.     It  is  situated  about 
three  miles  from  Oswestry,  the  site  itself  being  flat,  but  siirroundcd 
with  undulating  land,  with  a  lawn  sixty  acres  in  extent  in  front  of 
♦  *  00 
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It.  The  great  oak  woods  of  Halston  were  once  the  pride  of  this 
part  of  the  country.  A  fine  sheet  of  water  gives  finish  to  the 
domain,  and  in  the  grounds  there  is  both  a  rool^ery  and  a  heronry 
— the  latter  very  rare  in  this  district. 

John  Mytton  was  born  in  1796,  and  was  left  fatherless  when  he 
was  only  two  years  of  age  ;  and  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in  the 
latter  generations  of  this  family  no  father  enjoyed  the  privilege  of 
seeing  his  son  and  successor  attain  his  majority.  In  his  case  the 
loss  of  one  to  advise  and  govern  seems  to  have  been  productive  of 
results  which  many  had  afterwards  to  mourn.  He  was  a  wild  lad 
and  a  finished  scapegrace  from  the  precocious  age  of  ten.  "  He 
was  expelled  Westminster  and  Harrow,"  says  his  biographer,  the 
famous  Nimrod;  "he knocked  down  his  private  tutor  in  Berkshire, 
in  whose  hands  he  was  afterwards  placed ;  was  entered  on  the  books 
of  both  Universities,  but  did  not  matriculate  at  either — and  the  only 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  his  ever  intending  to  do  so  was  his 
ordering  three  pipes  of  port  wine  to  be  sent  addressed  to  him  at 
Cambridge.  At  the  age  of  eighteen,  however,  he  went  on  a  tour  on 
the  Continent  by  way  of  something  like  '  the  Finish,'  and  then  re- 
turned to  Halston  and  his  harriers,  which  he  had  kept  when  he  was 
a  child." 

When  he  was  a  mere  boy  at  Westminster,  he  lived  at  the  rate  of 
800/.  a  year — exactly  double  his  allowance.  Finding  that  the  sum 
which  was  awarded  him  in  Chancery  was  quite  inadequate,  young 
Mytton  wrote  to  Lord  Eldon,  as  Lord  Chancellor,  requesting  an 
increase  of  income,  as  he  was  going  to  be  married  !  The  boy  was 
then  only  fourteen  years  of  age  !  The  reply  of  his  legal  guardian  was 
sufficiently  laconic  : — "  Sir,  if  you  cannot  live  on  your  allowance, 
you  may  starve  ;  and  if  you  marry,  I  will  commit  you  tO  prison." 

Mytton  entered  the  army  as  a  cornet  in  the  7th  Hussars,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  and  after  signalising  himself  as  a  jockey  and  as  a  most 
reckless  gamester,  he  left  it  in  his  twenty-third  year,  and  married. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  happened  a  few  years  after 
marriage,  the  career  of  extravagance  through  which  Mytton  passed 
haii  probably  no  parallel.  "  Never,"  says  Nimrod,  "  was  constitution 
so  murdered  as  Mr.  Mytton's  was  ;  for  what  but  one  of  adamant 
could  have  withstood  the  shocks,  independent  of  wine,  to  which  i( 
was  almost  daily  exposed  ?  His  dress  alone  would  have  caused  the 
death  of  nine  hundred  of  a  thousand  men  who  passed  one  part  of 

the  day  and  night  in  a  state  of  luxury  and  warmth He  never 

wore  any  but  the  thinnest  and  finest  silk  stockings,  wiih  very  thin 
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boots  or  shoes  ;  so  that  in  winter  he  rarely  had  dry  feet.  To  flannel 
he  was  a  straneer  since  he  left  his  petticoats.  Even  his  hunting 
breeches  were  without  lining  ;  he  wore  one  small  waistcoat,  always 
open  in  the  front  from  about  the  second  of  the  lower  buttons  ;  and 
about  home  he  was  as  often  without  a  hat  as  with  one.  His  winter 
shooting  gear  was  a  light  jacket,  white  linen  trousers,  without 
lining  or  drawers — of  which  he  knew  not  the  use."  .  ,  .  ,  "  He 
would  ride,  several  times  in  the  week,  to  covers  nearly  fifty  miles 
distant  from  Halston,  and  return  thither  to  his  dinner.  Neither 
could  any  man  I  ever  met  in  the  field  walk  through  the  day  with 
him  al  his  ^ace.  I  saw  him,  on  his  own  moors  in  Merionethshire, 
completely  knock  up  two  keepers  (who  accompanied  him  alter- 
nately), being  the  whole  day  bareheaded  under  a  hot  sun."  .... 
"  Mr.  Mytton  appeared — at  least  wished  to  be  supposed  to  be — 
indifferent  to  pain.  A  very  few  days  after  he  had  had  so  bad  a  fall 
with  his  own  hounds  as  to  occasion  the  dislocation  of  three  ribs, 
and  was  otherwise  much  bruised,  a  friend  in  Wales,  unconscious  of 
his  accident,  sent  him  a  fox  in  a  bag,  with  a  hint  that,  if  turned  out 
on  the  morrow,  he  would  be  sure  to  afford  sport,  as  he  wcxs  only 
just  cauglit.  '  To-morrow,  then,  said  Mytton,  '  we  will  run  him  ;' 
and  although  he  was  lifted  upon  his  horse,  having  his  body  swathed 
with  rollers,  and  also  writhing  with  pain,  he  took  the  lead  of  all  the 
field,  upon  the  horse  he  called  '  the  Devil,'  and  was  never  headed 
by  any  man  till  he  killed  his  fox  at  the  end  of  a  capital  hour's  run. 
He  was  very  near  fainting  from  the  severity  of  this  trial ;  but  I 
remember  his  telling  me  that  lie  would  not  haz'e  been  seen  to  faint 
for  ten  thousnnd  pounds."  "  As  we^were  eating  some  supper  one 
night  in  the  coffee-room  of  the  hotel  at  Chester,  during  the  race 
week,  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  stranger  to  us  all,  was  standing  with 
his  back  to  the  fire,  talking  very  loudly,  having  drunk  too  much 
wine.  '  I'll  stop  him,'  said  Mytton  ;  and  getting  beliind  him  un- 
pcrceived,  put  a  red-hot  coal  into  his  pocket !  But  I  have  a  better, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  a  more  harmless,  joke  to  relate  with  respect  to 
George  Underhill,  the  dealer.  He  rode  over  one  day  to  Halston, 
to  dun  Mr.  Mytton  for  his  demand  upon  him,  which,  I  believe,  was 
rather  a  large  one.  After  having  been  made  comfortable  in  the 
steward's  room,  Mytton  addressed  him  thus  : — '  Well,  George,  hero 
(handing  him  a  letter)  is  an  order  for  all  your  money.  Call  on  this 
gentleman  as  you  pass  through  Shrewsbury,  and  he  will  give  it  to 
you  in/ull.'  Now,  this  gentleman — also  a  banker — was  one  of  the 
governors  of  the  lunatic  asylum,  and  the  order  for  payment  ran  thus ; 
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••  Halston. 

"Sir,— Admit  the  bearer,  George  Underbill,  into  the  Lunatic 

Asylum. 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

"John  Mvtton." 

"In  his  dealings  with  the  world,"  continues  Mytton's  biographer, 
"he  was  a  man  of  strict  honour  and  probity;  and  without  justifying 
his  extravagance,  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that  his  chief  concern, 
after  the  last  estates  he  could  sell  were  disposed  of,  was  not  whether 
he  himself  might  be  left  destitute,  but  whether  there  would  be 
enough  to  pay  his  creditors  in  full.  As  a  master  he  was  the  kindest 
of  the  kind,  and  a  liberal  and  most  considerate  landlord.  Surely, 
then,  this  man  must  have  been  cither  counterfeiting  a  nature  not 
his  own,  or  he  must  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  and  on  certain 
points  a  madman.  No  doubt  he  did  the  one  j  and  no  doubt  he 
was  the  other." 

The  following  anecdote  is  illustrative  of  his  impulsive  nature. 
Mr.  Mytton  was  in  the  billiard-room  at  Halston  when  the  medical 
gentleman  who  attended  at  the  accouchement  of  the  first  Mrs. 
Mytton  went  to  inform  him  of  a  birth.  "  What  is  it  ?"  he  inquired. 
On  being  told  it  was  a  girl,  he  swore  he  would  have  it  smothered  ; 
then,  a  moment  afterwards,  throwing  himself  on  a  sofa,  he  gave 
vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  flood  of  tears,  and  his  anxiety  for  the  well- 
doing of  his  wife  would  have  done  honour  to  any  man. 

He  never  on  any  occasion  would  take  advice  on  any  point,  and 
he  must  have  been  cither  a  very  bold  man  or  a  very  intimate  friend 
who  presumed  to  advise  John  Mytton.  Previously  to  the  disposal 
of  the  first  property  that  he  sold,  Mr.  Appcrley  (Nimrod),  his  bio- 
grapher, happened  to  be  at  Halston,  and  was  about  to  accompany 
Mytton  to  Lichfield  races,  where  each  had  horses  to  run.  Just 
before  setting  out,  the  squire's  agent,  Mr.  Longucvillo,  of  Oswestry, 
arrived  at  the  house  and  desired  to  speak  with  Mr,  Apperlcy.  "  I 
have  reason  to  believe  you  can  say  as  much  to  Mr.  Mytton  as  any 
man  can,"  said  he  ;  "  will  you  have  the  goodness  to  tell  him  you 
heard  me  say  that  if  he  will  be  content  to  live  on  6000/.  per  annum 
for  the  next  six  years,  he  need  not  sell  the  fine  old  Shrewsbury 
estate  that  has  been  so  many  years  in  his  family,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  period  he  shall  not  owe  a  guinea  to  any  man."  "  I  fancy,'' 
writes  Mr.  Appcrley,  "  I  can  see  the  form  and  features  of  my  old 
friend,  with  the  manner  in  which  he  received  and  replied  to  the 
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flattering  proposition,  and  many  others  who  know  him  as  well  as  I 
did  will  also  have  the  picture  in  their  mind's  eye.  Lolling  back  in 
his  carriage,  which  was  going  at  its  usual  pace,  and  picking  a  hole 
in  his  chin,  as  he  was  always  wont  to  do  when  anything  particular 
occupied  his  thoughts,  he  uttered  not  a  syllable  for  the  space  of 
some  minutes  ;  when  suddenly  changing  his  position,  as  if  rousing 
from  a  deep  reverie,  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence — '  You  may  tell 
Longucville  to  keep  his  advice  to  himself,  for  I  would  not  give 

a for  life  on  six  thousand  a  year.' "     lyvas  in  vain  to  urge  the 

subject  further ;  there  was  that  in  his  manner  that  convinced  his 
adviser  that  the  counsel  even  of  an  angel  of  heaven  would  have  been 
in  vain.  The  wild  squire  was  already  going  down  the  hill — hungry 
ruin  had  him  in  the  wind — but  it  is  from  his  rejection  of  Mr. 
Longueville,  his  agent's,  proposal  that  his  perceptibly  rapid  de- 
clension dates. 

He  soon  began  to  cast  about,  and  busy  himself  with  the  great 
question  of  which  of  his  estates  should  co  to  the  hammer  first.  On 
one  occasion  a  near  relative  ot  nis  was  endeavouring  to  dissuade 
him  from  parting  with  a  certain  property  on  the  score  of  its 
having  been  so  long  in  the  family. 

"  How  long  ?"  inquired  Mytton. 

"  Above  five  hundred  years,"  was  the  reply. 

"  The  d 1  it  has  !"  returned  the  squire  ;  "  tJicn  it  is  high  time 

it  should  go  out  of  it." 

One  is  not  a  little  curious  to  know  how  a  man  like  Mylton,  whose 
style  of  living  at  Halston  was  anything  but  ostentatious,  could  not 
with  the  very  slightest  self-denial,  have  given  his  affairs  time 
enough  to  rc-estal:)lish  themselves,  and  his  princely  fortune- 
princely  even  on  the  brink  of  his  ruin — to  consolidate  itself  once 
more.  There  was  no  unnecessary  display  at  Halston.  A  pcrfec*^ 
stranger  himself  to  the  science  of  economy,  his  establishment  was 
managed  with  considerable  regularity  ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
consumption  of  good  things  in  the  scrvants'-hall,  for  the  number  o 
stable  servants  was  great,  it  was  not  Halston  that  ruined  him.  "  It 
was,"  says  Mr.  Appcrley,  "  that  largeness  of  heart,  even  as  the  sand 
that  is  on  the  sea-shore,  which  Solomon  had,  but  unaccompanied 
by  his  means  as  well  as  by  his  wisdom,  which  ruined  Mr.  Mylton  ; 
added  to  a  lofty  pride  which  disdained  the  littleness  of  prudence, 
and  a  sort  of  destroying  spirit  that  appeared  to  run  a  muck  at 
Fortune.  By  a  rough  computation,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
perty he  sold,  I  should  set  down  the  sum  total  expended  at  very 
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little  less  than  half  a  million  sterling  within  the  last  fifteen  years 
of  his  life!  !" 

In  elucidation  of  the  problem — how  did  Mytton  succeed  in  the 
feat  of  making  his  magnificent  fortune  vanish  so  rapidly  and 
effectually,  his  biographer  states  :  "  Horace  would  finnish  a  com- 
mentary upon  it.  Some  persons  hunt,  says  he  ;  some  race,  some 
drink,  some  do  one  thing,  and  some  another;  but  Mytton,  in 
sporting  language,  was  'at  all  in  the  ring.'  His  foxhounds  were 
kept  by  himself  without  any  subscription,  and  upon  a  very  exten- 
sive scale,  with  the  additional  expenses  attending  hunting  two 
counties.  His  racing  establishment  was  on  a  still  larger  scale, 
having  often  had  from  fifteen  to  twenty  horses  in  training  at  the 
same  time,  and  seldom  less  than  eight.  .  .  .  His  game  pre- 
serves were  likewise  a  most  severe  tax  upon  his  income.  Will  it 
be  credited  that  he  paid  one  bill  of  1500/.  to  a  London  game-dealer 
for  pheasants  and  foxes  alone  !  The  formation  of  three  miles  of 
plantation,  which  this  game  went  in  part  to  stock,  must  have  cost 
him  an  immense  sum  ;  having  had  for  several  years  as  many  as 
fifty  able-bodied  labourers  in  his  employ  ;  while  the  keepers  in  the 
neighbouring  properties  were  commissioned  to  save  all  the  vermin 
they  could  for  him,  and  week  by  week  men  poured  into  Halston 
with  sacks  of  badgers,  stoats,  and  pole-cats.  ...  I  have 
reason  to  believe  that  the  money  he  had  at  various  times  lost  (not 
at  play,  for  there  I  should  say  he  was  borne  harmless)  would  have 
purchased  a  pretty  estate.  I  am  afraid  to  say  what  was  supposed 
to  have  been  the  amount  of  bank-notes  that  were  one  night  blown 
out  of  his  carriage  on  his  road  to  Doncaster  races,  but  I  have 
reason  to  believe  it  was  several  thousand  pounds  !  His  account  of 
the  affair  was  this  :  He  had  been  counting  a  large  quantity  of 
bank-notes  on  the  sent  of  his  carriage— in  which  he  was  alone— 
with  all  the  windows  down  ;  and  falling  asleep,  did  not  awake 
until  the  night  was  far  spent — his  servant  paying  the  charges  on 
the  road.  An  equinoctial  gale  having  sprung  up,  carried  great 
part  of  the  notes  away  on  its  wings,  verifying  the  proverb  'light 
come,  light  go.'  It  was  always  his  custom  to  have  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  his  travelling  writing-desk,  but  it  was  more  than  usually 
large  at  this  time,  in  consequence  of  his  having  broken  the  banks  of 
two  well-known  London  Hells  on  the  eve  of  his  departure  from 
London  for  Doncaster.  Like  Dcmocritus,  however,  Mytton  laughed 
at  everything,  and  always  spoke  of  this  as  a  very  good  joke.  I 
have  seen  him  when  he  has  been  going  a  journey,  take  a  lot  of 
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bank-notes  out  of  his  desk,  and,  rolling  them  into  a  lump,  throw 
them  at  his  servant's  head,  as  if  they  had  been  waste  paper  ;  but 
his  chaplain  used  to  say,  he  always  knew  what  the  lump  contained, 
and  how  far  it  would  carry  him — a  fact  by  no  means  so  clear  to 
me.  I  picked  up  one  of  these  lumps  some  years  since  in  the  plan- 
tations at  Halston,  containing  37/,,  which  had  been  there  some 
days  by  its  appearance ;  and  as  he  never  had  pockets  in  his 
breeches,  such  occurrences  must  have  been  frequent." 

It  might  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether  Mytton  really  enjoyed 
life  amidst  all  his  extravagance,  his  wild  excitement  of  hunting 
and  racing,  and  his  regardless  and  indiscriminate  expenditure.  He 
had  most  of  the  requisites  for  the  man  of  a  noble  fortune,  which 
Horace  granted  to  TibuUus  ;  but  one  thing  was  wanting — the  ars 
fruendi — the  art  of  enjoying  it.  "Indeed,"  says  Nimrod,  "to  a 
vitiated  palate  always  calling  for  fresh  gratifications,  the  wealth  of 
Croesus  might  fail  in  procuring  that  one  thing  wanting  ;  but  there 
was  something  about  my  friend  that  gave  one  the  idea  that  to  him 
it  was  peculiarly  denied.  There  was  that  about  him  that  resembled 
the  restlessness  of  the  hyena  ;  and  whether  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
pastimes,  or  the  gratification  of  his  passions,  there  was  an  unsteadi- 
ness throughout,  which  evidently  showed  that,  beyond  the  excite- 
ment of  the  passing  moment,  nothing  afforded  him  sterling  plea- 
sure. .  .  .  His  popularity,  independently  of  family  associations, 
and  recollection  of  ages  long  since  gone  by  ;  the  dashing  personal 
character,  and  extreme  and  unaffected  good  humour  of  the  late 
squire  of  Halston,  together  with  his  foxhounds,  his  race-horses, 
his  game,  his  wine,  his  ale,  and  many  other  things  besides,  rendered 
him  extremely  popular  in  Shropshire ;  and  if  he  had  but  been 
possessed  of  a  fair  share  of  to  winirov,  so  much  esteemed  by  the 
ancients,  and  so  expressive  of  that  exterior  propriety  of  conduct  in 
the  common  intercourse  of  life,  which  the  world  is  very  unwilling  to 
dispense  with,"  he  might  have  held  the  good  esteem  of  all  whose 
respect  was  worth  retaining.  But  daily  excess  in  drinking  reduced 
his  self-respect,  and  led  him  to  associate  with  questionable  com- 
rades. Wine  was  to  him  the  Circcan  cup — the  banc  of  his  respec- 
tability, his  health,  his  happiness,  and  everything  that  was  dear  to 
him  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  Yet  even  when  he  had  sunk  in  the 
social  scale,  when  his  fortune  was  wrecked,  he  was  still  as  nobly 
generous  as  when  he  scorned  life  at  6000/.  a  year.  When  he  was 
at  Calais,  only  a  few  months  before  his  death,  he  chanced  to  be  in  a 
silversmith's  shop,  when  a  French  soldier  entered,  with  a  watch  in 
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his  hand,  which  he  said  he  wished  to  dispose  of  for  the  benefit  of  a 
sick  comrade,  who  wanted  some  further  comforts  than  a  barrack 
afforded.  On  the  silversmith  objecting  to  the  price  demanded,  Mr. 
Mytton  threw  down  the  money  and  took  up  the  watch.  "  Thanks, 
Monsieur,"  exclaimed  the  soldier,  who  proceeded  to  give  further 
expression  to  his  gratitude.  "  Take  this  to  your  comrade  also"  said 
Mytton,  placing  the  watch  in  his  hand.  "  Ah,  Monsieur  Anglais  ! 
rxclaimed  the  man,  "  que  vous  dirai-jc  ?" — what  shall  I  say  to  you. 
*'  RiEN,"  responded  Mytton — "  nothing  !" 

He  was  exceedingly  kind  to  his  servants,  and  readily  pardoned 
derelictions  of  duty  when  he  found  that  the  offender's  repentance 
was  sincere.  But  the  grounds  on  which  he  chose  his  people  were 
often  peculiar.  "  In  once  hiring  a  keeper,  he  did  not  go  so  much 
upon  character  and  experience  as  the  applicant's  ability  to  thrash 
a  certain  sweep,  that  was  in  the  habit  of  trespassing  in  the  Halston 
covers.  A  trial  was  accordingly  agreed  to,  and  the  new  man  put 
upon  his  watch.  In  due  course,  the  sweep  made  his  appearance, 
and  after  a  long  fight  was  well  licked.  The  keeper's  engagement 
was  ratified  at  once,  as  the  sweep  was  thoroughly  satisfied — and 
the  sweep  was  Mytton  himself." 

The  talents  of  this  super-eccentric  man  were  of  a  high  order,  and 
had  they  been  cultivated  instead  of  being  prostrated  by  excesses, 
they  might  have  enabled  him  to  shine  as  a  senator  or  a  scholar. 
He  read  with  unusual  rapidity  and  retained  what  he  read  ;  for  his 
literary  acquisitions  were  surprising,  considering  the  life  of  tumult 
he  had  led.  He  had  always  a  quotation  at  hand  from  a  (jreck  oi 
Latin  author,  and  there  was  a  conscious  feeling  of  ability  about 
him,  which  he  was  somewhat  wont  to  display.  His  election  squibs 
in  prose  and  verse  arc  capital. 

Of  the  melancholy  close  of  Mytton's  career  it  is  unnecessary  and 
would  be  ungracious  to  give  any  but  the  merest  outline.  In  his 
early  "  salad  days"  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  the  best  farmer 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  and  at  one  of  the  Shropshire  agricultural 
meetings,  he  gained  every  prize  for  clean  crops  of  grain  save  one, 
a  field  of  barley,  his  claim  for  which  was  rejected  from  a  cause 
highly  t)pical  of  the  man — "  it  was  found  to  contain  wild  oats  F — 
and  the  report  of  the  judge  to  this  effect  was  received,  as  may  be 
imagined,  with  unbounded  merriment  by  the  company.  At  about 
the  same  time  he  planted  extensively,  with  a  twofold  object, — to 
replace  the  fine  old  timber  which  he  knew  must  one  day  or  other 
fall  under  the  hammer  to  pay  his  debts,  and  to  afford  cover  for  his 
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game.  But  these  days  of  enterprise  and  industry  were  now  gone. 
A  well-known  auctioneer  at  Shrewsbury  said  of  him,  at  a  very 
early  period  of  his  career — "  He'll  put  the  haxe  to  the  hoaks  and 
the  hash,"  and  now  the  day  had  come  when  the  prophecy  was  to 
have  a  fatal  fulfilment.  Oak  and  ash  fell,  and  the  Times  one  morn- 
ing published  an  advertisement  of  the  sale  of  all  his  effects  at 
Ilalston.  After  this,  in  fear  of  arrest,  he  sojourned  for  some  time  at 
a  small  hotel  in  Richmond,  and  then  retired  to  France.  His 
decline  was  now  rapid,  he  gave  himself  up  to  drinking  brandy,  and 
was  often  affected  with  mania.  The  absence  of  his  wife,  who  had 
been  induced  to  separate  from  him  near  the  close  of  his  career,  and 
the  dissolution  of  Ilalston,  also  preyed  on  his  mind.  When  his 
case  became  hopeless  his  mother  took  him  from  France  to  England, 
but  it  was  only  to  find  a  prison  and  a  grave.  He  was  cast  for  debt 
into  Shrewsbury  gaol,  and  thence  removed  to  King's  Bench  Prison, 
London,  and  here  after  a  brief  release  and  a  re-arrestment,  he  died 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight.  His  death  created  the  sincerest 
regret,  and  his  funeral  formed  an  event  which,  for  its  magnificence, 
and  for  the  depth  and  genuine  sincerity  of  the  sympathy  it  called 
forth,  is  still  remembered  in  Shropshire.  The  remains  of  John 
Mytton  lie  in  the  family  vault  at  Ilalston  Chapel. 

The  property  of  Ilalston  was  entailctl  upon  his  eldest  son  and 
namesake,  by  whom  it  was  in  a  few  years  alienated.  Mr.  Mytton, 
junior,  disposed  of  it  to  the  late  Edmund  Wright,  of  Manchester, 
whose  son,  Mr.  E.  Wright,  is  the  present  propiictor. 
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LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Holy  Sepulchres. 


N  some  of  our  ancient  churches,  as  at  Stanton  St.  John's, 
Oxon,  may  yet  be  seen  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
near  the  ahar,  a  low  arched  recess,  resembling  in  design 
the  canopy  of  a  tomb ;  but  though  this  recess  has  the 
aspect  and  bears  the  title  of  sepulchre,  it  was  never  constructed  to 
cover  the  remains  of  mortal  man,  but  was  intended  to  represent  the 
scpulchruin  do  mi  it  i,  wherein,  on  the  evening  of  Good  Friday,  were 
placed  the  crucifix  and  pyx. 

It  was  an  ancient  belief  that  the  second  advent  of  our  Lord  would 
take  place  on  Easter  Eve  ;  hence  arose  the  practice  of  watching  the 
sepulchre  until  the  dawn  of  Easter  Sunday,  when  the  crucifix  and 
pyx  were  removed  with  devout  ceremony  to  the  altar,  and  the  sacred 
roof  re-echoed  the  joyous  declaration — Christtis  restirgens. 

The  purport  of  these  Holy  Sepulchres  was  in  some  instances  ren- 
dered permanently  apparent  by  a  few  images  being  carved  on  the 
front  of  the  base  representing  the  Roman  guard  who  watched  the 
shrine  at  Jerusalem.  The  curious  sepulchre  in  Patrington  church, 
Yorkshire,  has  three  arches  at  its  base,  within  each  of  which  is 
seated  a  sleeping  soldier,  with  pointed  basinet  and  blazoned  shield. 
This  curious  example  is  of  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture,  and 
ha?,  about  halfway  up  its  height,  a  sort  of  shelf,  on  which  the  Saviour 
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appe.xrs  just  awakened  from  death ;  an  angel  with  censer  being  placed 
at  the  head  and  feet.  There  are  remains  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in 
the  churches  of  Gosberton,  Heckington,  Lincoln,  &c.,  stately  and 
sumptuous.  That  of  Heckington  has  the  front  over  the  opening  di- 
vided into  six  compartments  in  two  stories.  Under  the  centre  pediment 
is  the  figure  of  Christ  rising  from  the  tomb,  and  at  his  feet,  on  the  sides 
of  the  pediment  below  him,  two  angels  looking  up  and  worshipping 
him.  Under  a  pediment  on  his  right  hand  is  a  woman,  perhaps  Mary 
Magdalen,  bringing  the  precious  spices  to  embalm  his  body;  and 
under  the  left-hand  pediment  another  woman.  With  her  is  an  angel ; 
and  two  more  angels,  crouching,  support  the  pediment  over  which  Our 
Lord  rises.  The  cornice  above  is  charged  with  grotesque  figures,  blow- 
ing single  and  double  flutes.  Upon  four  pediments  below  are  four 
soldiers,  the  guards  or  keepers  o  the  Sepulchre,  in  the  posture  alluded 
to  by  Scripture :  "  For  fear  of  him  the  keepers  did  shake  and  became 
as  dead  men."  The  Sepulchre  in  the  chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge, 
Yorkshire,  has  a  figure  of  the  Saviour  rising  from  the  tomb,  with  an 
angel  kneeling  on  each  side,  their  hands  clasped  in  fervent  adoration, 
whilst  three  soldiers  beneath  are  gazing  upwards  in  fearful  astonishment. 
The  beautiful  sepulchre  in  Northwold  church,  Norfolk,  in  the  Pei-pen- 
dicular  style,  has  lost  its  image  of  the  Redeemer ;  but  on  its  base  are 
four  soldiers,  each  divided  from  the  other  by  a  tree.  The  three  seated 
soldiers  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  Easter  Sepulchre  in  Lincoln 
Cathedral.  And  a  portion  of  the  guard  is  all  that  is  left  of  the  Sepulchre, 
which  is  noted  to  have  come  from  Glastonbury  Abbey,  and  described  in 
our  account  of  that  celebrated  foundation. 

Among  the  Sepulchres  in  churches  is  that  at  Hurstmonceaux,  where 
Thomas  Fienes,  Lord  Dacre,  by  will,  dated  Sept.  i,  1531,  bequeathed  his 
body  to  be  buried  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar,  appointing  that  a 
tomb  should  be  made  for  placing  there  the  Sepulchre  of  Our  Lord.  Sir 
Henry  Colet  wills  to  be  buried  at  Stepney,  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
before  St.  Dunstan;  but  there  are  no  traces  of  it.  At  Holcombe 
Burnell,  Devonshire,  near  the  altar,  is  a  curious  piece  of  imagery,  in 
alto  relievo,  representing  the  rcsunection  of  Our  Saviour,  and  the 
terror  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  guarded  the  Sepulchre.  Weever 
6ays,  the  Knights  Templars  had  a  representation  of  Christ's  Sepulchre 
in  their  chapel  in  Holborn,  with  verses  brought  from  Jerusalem. 
This,  of  course,  must  have  been  a  portable  shrine ;  probably  like  those 
still  found  in  collections,  formed  of  wood  set  with  pearl  shell,  and  of 
which  two  examples  are  in  the  British  Museum.  In  1846,  Mr. 
Crofton  Crokcr  exhibited  to  the  British  Archaeological  Association  the 
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bust  of  a  kn'ght  from  a  Holy  Sepulchre,  stated  to  have  been  found  in  the 
Temple  Church.  It  was  a  counterpart  to  the  heads  of  the  guard  in  the 
chapel  on  Wakefield  Bridge. 

Among  the  corruptions  in  the  office  of  the  holy  communion,  and  the 
many  ridiculous  pieces  of  pageantry  used  in  it,  Bishop  Burnet  reckons 
"  the  laying  the  host  in  the  sepulchre  they  made  for  Christ  on  Good 
Friday."  Curious  accounts  exist  of  the  expenses  of  making  and  painting 
tlie  sepulchre,  for  watching  it,  bread  and  ale  for  those  who  watched  it, 
great  wax-tapers  for  burning  before  the  Sepulchre,  &c.  Fuller  says, 
cliaritably,  "  I  could  suspect  some  ceremony  on  Easter  Eve,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  soldiers  watching  Christ's  grave,  but  am  loth  to  charge  that 
age  with  more  superstition  than  it  was  clearly  guilty  of." 

Mr.  Syer  Cuming  observes,  that  "  in  reviewing  the  subject  of  Easter 
sepulchres,  we  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  paucity  of  early  repre- 
sentations of  the  tomb  and  resurrection  of  Our  Lord,  and  the  quaint 
way  in  which  they  were  set  forth  by  ancient  artists.  Among  the 
sculptures  in  Agincourt's  History  of  Art  by  its  Monuments  is  a  Latin 
carving  on  ivory  of  the  Greek  school  of  the  tenth  century,  on  which  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  appears  as  a  round  building  of  two  stories,  with  conical 
roof,  and  having  a  door  with  a  window  above  it ;  while  four  soldiers  in 
classic  habiliments,  armed  with  spears  and  shields,  are  seated  two  on 
each  side.  The  Saviour  is  not  shown  on  the  panel,  the  upper  part 
being  occupied  by  the  hanging  of  Judas.  This  curious  ivory  is  pre- 
served in  the  treasury  of  St.  Ambrose,  at  Milan. 

In  an  Anglo-Saxon  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection,  is  an  illumination 
where  the  sleeping  guard  at  the  tomb  is  armed  with  a  long  spear  aqd 
huge  convex  buckler,  bossed  and  bound  with  metal,  and  really  repre- 
senting a  soldier  of  the  tenth  century.  A  remarkable  relic  of  gilt-brass, 
believed  to  be  the  panel  of  a  pyx,  or  receptacle  for  the  consecrated  host, 
was  discovered  several  years  since  during  the  repairs  of  the  Temple 
Church,  and  which  bears  in  high  relief  three  soldiers  standing  beneath 
round-topped  arches.  The  pyx,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to  represent 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  these  soldiers  a  portion  of  the  Roman  guard, 
though  the  costume  is  that  of  the  early  part  of  the  twulfth  century, 
each  wearing  a  conic  helmet  with  nasal,  hauberk  of  flat  ringlets  reach- 
ing below  the  knees,  under  tunics,  and  shoes  with  curved  points.  They 
have  long,  decorated,  kite-shaped  shields,  with  prominent  bosses,  a 
sword  on  the  left  side,  and  one  holds  a  spear.  It  was  not  until  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Decorated  style  of  architecture  that  representations 
ot  the  Holy  Sepulchre  appear  to  have  become  a  common  feature  in  our 
CQurches,  and  evidence  exists  that  they  continued  to  be  built,  repaired, 
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and  ft^miehed  down  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Tlie 
subject  of  the  Resurrection  of  Our  Lord  then  seems  to  have  become  far 
more  popular,  if  we  may  dare  to  employ  such  an  expression,  than  it 
had  ever  been  before,  and  both  painter  and  sculptor  imparted  to  it  a 
grandeur  and  variety  in  conception  unseen  in  designs  of  an  earlier  era. 
The  seventeenth  century  w^itnessed  a  melancholy  decadence  in  religious 
treatment  of  the  sacred  history.  The  image  of  the  resuscitated 
Redeemer  was  indeed  still  placed  erect  upon  the  canvas,  but  the  poetry 
and  spiritualism  of  art  lay  dead. 


Thornton  Abbey. 

The  peninsula  in  Yorkshire  denominated  Holderness,  was  given  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  Drugo  de  Buercr,  a  Fleming,  on  whom  he 
bestowed  his  niece  in  marriage ;  but  this  inhuman  lord  poisoned  his 
consort,  fled  from  his  possessions,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  estates  by 
Stephen  FitzOdo,  lord  of  Albemarle,  in  Normandy.  On  the  death  of 
Stephen,  his  son  William,  surnamed  le  Gros,  obtained  possession  of 
his  estates  and  titles,  established  or  enriched  several  religious  houses, 
and  among  the  rest  founded  Thornton  monastery,  in  Lincolnshire,  in 
the  year  1139,  as  a  priory  of  black  canons,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  He  died  in  11 80,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  buried 
here.  The  site  of  the  monastery  adjoins  the  parish  of  Thornton  Curtis, 
about  five  miles  from  Barton-on-Humber,  and  is  a  noble  object  seen 
from  the  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  Lincolnshire  Railway. 

The  establishment  was  at  first  governed  by  one  Richard,  a  prior,  who, 
together  with  the  monks,  were  introduced  from  the  monastery  at 
Kirkham.  As  a  priory  it  continued  but  for  a  short  period,  for  having 
been  endowed  with  many  liberal  grants,  it  was  made  an  Abbey.  In 
1541,  Henry  VHL,  on  his  return  from  a  journiey  into  the  North,  with 
Iris  queen  and  retinue,  crossed  the  Humbci-,  from  Hull  to  Barrow,  and 
honoured  the  Abbey  of  Thornton  with  a  ceremonious  visit;  when  the 
whole  monastery  came  out  in  solemn  procession  to  meet  the  royal 
guests,  and  sumptuously  entertained  them  for  several  days.  This 
might  probably  be  a  skilful  manoeuvre  of  the  Abbot  to  evade  that 
impending  storm  which  threatened  destruction  to  his  own,  as  well  as 
every  other  monastic  institution  in  the  kingdom.  Nor  did  it  entirely 
lose  its  effect :  Henry  remembered  the  hospitality  and  other  flattering 
attentions  here  paid  him ;  for  though  at  the  Dissolution  Thornton  was 
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suppressed  with  the  rest,  the  greater  part  of  its  revenues  were  preserved 
for  the  endowment  of  a  College,  which  was  established  here.  In  the 
next  reign  it  was  suppressed,  but  some  of  its  members  were  allowed 
pensions. 

From  the  present  remains,  Thornton  Abbey  must  have  been  a  magni- 
ficent structure.  It  originally  consisted  of  an  extensive  quadrangle, 
sunounded  by  a  deep  ditch,  and  an  exceedingly  high  rampart ;  thus 
being  defended  against  piratical  attacks,  to  which  its  contiguity  to  the 
Humbcr  and  the  German  Ocean  perhaps  often  exposed  it.  It  has  been 
affirmed  that  formidable  pirates  entered  the  Humber,  and  committed 
depredations  in  the  fifteenth  century.  The  architecture  presented  a 
curious  mixture  of  the  ecclesiastical  and  castellated  styles.  The  fine 
gatehouse,  which  is  late  Perpendicular,  forming  the  western  and  only 
entrance,  is  probably  entire  ;  it  is  truly  majestic,  and  admirably  calculated 
for  defensive  operations.  It  still  exhibits  a  barbican,  battlement,  loop- 
holes, embattled  parapets,  tenninating  with  two  strong  round  towers, 
between  which  was  originally  a  drawbridge.  The  grand  entrance-arch 
has  over  it  a  parapet,  whence  a  small  doorway  leads  to  a  cell,  probably 
the  watchman's  lodge ;  in  the  entrance  are  the  grooves  of  the  decayed 
portcullis,  and  fragments  of  two  ponderous  doors.  The  western  face 
of  this  entrance  has  six  embattled  tunets  rising  to  the  summit.  Between 
the  two  middle  turrets  stand  three  statues  ;  the  centre  one  has  a  royal 
crown  above  his  head,  another  partly  in  armour,  and  the  third  mitred, 
with  a  pastoral  staff,  each  figure  under  an  enriched  canopy.  Above 
these  are  two  or  three  small  figures,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer ;  and 
other  niches  in  this  front  once  also  contained  statues.  The  cells, 
chambers,  and  passages  of  the  interior  are  very  numerous :  on  the  first 
floor  is  the  grand  banqueting-room,  its  bay  window  having  its  stone- 
work still  entire.  There,  we  may  suppose,  in  1541,  the  obsequious 
monks  entertained  King  Henry,  with  his  gentle  Queen,  Jane  Seymour. 
What  suit  and  service  were  paid  in  this  very  room  by  the  bare-headed 
fathers  to  their  royal  guest,  all  unconscious  that  the  destroyer  was  so 
near — he  who,  suiTOunded  by  stores  of  wealth,  was  even  then  planning 
its  appropriation. 

The  chapter-house  and  abbot's  lodgings  remain,  the  former  a  com- 
plete but  beautiful  ruin.  Eastward  of  the  entrance  have  been  ex- 
cavated the  remains  of  the  magnificent  church.  Among  the  tombs  un- 
earthed is  one  inscribed  "  Robcrti  et  Julia,"  date  1443;  who  were 
they  who  in  the  days  of  the  meek  King  Henry  VI.  here  found  repose 
from  the  feverish  dream  of  life  ? 

In  taking  down  a  wall  in  the  ruins  of  the  A.bbey,  a  human  skeleton 
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was  found,  with  a  table,  a  book,  and  a  candlestick.  It  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  remains  of  the  fourteenth  Abbot,  who,  it  is  stated,  was 
for  some  crime  sentenced  to  be  immured  (that  is,  buried  alive  within 
the  wall),  a  mode  of  capital  punishment  not  uncommon  in  monasteries. 
Thornton  was  part  of  the  estate  of  Henry  Percy,  fourth  Lord 
Alnwick,  and  first  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  slain  on 
Bram.ham  Moor,  February  29,  1407-8,  after  a  sharp  fight  with  the 
forces  of  Henry  IV.  His  head,  white  with  age,  was  cut  off  and  sent 
to  London,  with  that  of  Lord  Bardolf;  it  was  there  set  upon  London 
Bridge,  upon  a  pole ;  his  body  being  divided  into  four  parts,  one  of 
which  was  placed  upon  a  gate  at  London,  another  at  Lincoln,  the 
third  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  the  fourth  at  Newcastle-upon 
Tyne ;  but  in  May  following  they  were  all  taken  down  and  intened. 
Thornton  was  afterwards  possessed  by  Henry  the  second  Earl,  sons 
of  Hotspur,  who,  in  the  civil  wars  of  York  and  Lancaster,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  latter  intei-est.  The  old  place  has  not  been  uni- 
formly venerated  by  its  possessors :  one  proprietor  has  cut  down  an 
avenue  of  trees,  which  extended  fi^om  the  gateway  nearly  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  church.  But  another  owner  evinced  greater  respect  for 
Thornton  by  reserving  among  its  ruins  a  private  room  for  occasional 
retreat ;  he  also  took  great  interest  in  the  remains  of  the  venerable 

pile. 

» 

Somerton  Castle  and  King  John  of  France. 

Somerton  Castle,  about  eight  miles  from  Lincoln,  is  reputed  to  have 
t)ecn  built  about  1305,  by  Anthony  Bee,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  was 
most  likely  seized  by  Edward  I.  Here  Sir  Saer  de  Rochford,  a  brave 
soldier  in  the  French  invasions  of  Edward  III.,  engaged  to  keep  safely 
John,  King  of  France,  then  captive  in  England,  at  the  same  time  with 
David  Bruce,  the  Scottish  King.  The  remuneration  for  this  service  it 
was  stipulated  should  be  two  shillings  a  day.  The  castle  is  in  ruins, 
which  are  partly  occupied  as  a  farm-house.  The  extent  of  the  remains 
warrants  the  supposition  that  the  edifice  was  one  of  feudal  character- 
noble  and  extensive.  An  outer  and  an  inner  moat  inclosed  a  rectangular 
area ;  the  ramparts  have  long  since  disappeared,  but  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  circular  towers  at  the  four  angles.  Two  chimneys  upon 
the  only  remaining  tower  are  believed  to  be  coeval  with  the  castle,  and 
are  considered  to  be  very  curious.  A  tower,  supposed  to  have  been 
erectetl  near  one  of  the  drawbridges  of  the  outer  moat,  was  discovered 
about  1857,  and  was  partly  destroyed  for  the  purpose  of  repairiiij 
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the  adjacent  roads !  Two  miles  distant  is  Boothby  GrafFoe,  the  curate 
of  which  was  once  daily  remunerated  by  John,  the  captive  French 
King. 

It  has,  however,  been  questioned  whether  this  King  was  confined  at 
Somerton,  though  the  published  Journal  of  his  Expenses  refers  to  the 
last  year  of  his  captivity ;  and  a  paper  upon  it  has  been  contributed  to 
the  Philobiblon  Society,  by  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  founded  upon 
documents  discovered  by  his  Royal  Highness  among  the  archives  of  the 
House  of  Condc,  and  translated  in  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine  for 
October,  1856.  Therein  the  original  passage,  refening  to  one  of  the 
localities  of  the  King's  captivity,  is  thus  translated: — "In  December, 
1358,  steps  were  taken  to  remove  the  King  of  France  to  the  Castle  of 
Somerton,  in  Lincolnshire."  That  John  was  confined  in  Lincolnshire 
is  further  proved  by  two  circumstances.  In  the  book  of  expenses  above 
referred  to  there  is  an  entry  for  the  hiring  of  a  house  at  Lincoln  for  the 
autumnal  quarter,  including  expenses  for  work  done,  i6j.  ;  and  more- 
over, when  the  King's  furniture,  &c.,  was  sold,  on  his  leaving 
"  Somerton,"  one  William  Spain,  of  Lincoln,  got  "  the  King's  bench" 
for  nothing.  Such  is  the  statement  of  Dr.  Dorau,  in  Notes  and  Queries, 
2nd  S.,  wherein  another  Conespondent,  adds:  "  There  is  no  contend- 
ing the  authority  of  Rymer's  Fcedera  (p.  131),  which  gives  the  very 
deed  between  Edward  III.  and  William,  Baron  D"'Eyncourt,  by  which 
John  was  committed  to  the  custody  of  that  noble,  to  be  conveyed  to 
the  Castle  of  Somerton,  in  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  and  the  whole 
account  which  Dr.  Doran  has  given  of  the  French  monarch's  journey 
and  residence  at  Somerton,  from  the  Duke  of  Aumale's  work,  is  per- 
fectly confirmatory  of  the  above  deeds.  Still  it  has  been  stated  ip 
various  publications  that  King  John  was  confined  at  Somerton,  in 
Somersetshire. 

During  the  first  year  of  his  captivity  John  resided  at  the  palace  of  the 
Savoy,  in  London,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  Somerton ;  previous 
to  which,  however,  in  accordance  with  an  edict  of  Edward  III.,  John 
had  been  forced  to  dismiss  forty-two  of  his  attendants,  but  he  still  re- 
tained about  the  same  number  around  his  person.  Among  these  were 
two  chaplains,  a  secretary,  a  clerk  of  the  chapel,  a  physician,  a  mattree 
d'hotel,  three  pages,  four  vak'ts,  three  wardrobe-men,  three  furriers,  six 
grooms,  two  cooks,  a  fruiterer,  a  spice-man,  a  barber,  and  a  washer; 
besides  some  higher  officers,  and  a  person  who  appears  to  have  been  a 
maker  of  musical  instruments  and  clocks,  as  well  as  a  minstrel ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  "  Maitre  Jean  le  fol."  The  Somerton  Castle  fur- 
niture being  insufficient  for  the  above  inmates,  the  captive  King  added 
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a  number  of  tables,  chairs,  forms,  and  trestles,  besides  fittings  for  the 
stables,  and  stores  of  firewood  and  turf.  He  also  fitted  up  his  own 
chamber,  and  two  others,  besides  the  chapel,  with  hangings,  curtains, 
cushions,  ornamented  coffers,  sconces,  &c.,  the  furniture  of  each  of 
these  filling  a  separate  waggon  when  the  King  left  Somerton. 

Large  consignments  of  good  Bordeaux  wines  were  transmitted  from 
France  to  the  port  of  Boston  for  the  captive  King's  use ;  as  much  as 
a  hundred  and  forty  tuns  being  sent  at  one  time  as  a  present,  intended 
partly  for  his  own  use,  and  partly  as  a  means  of  raising  money,  to  keep 
up  his  royal  state.  One  of  the  most  costly  items  in  the  King's  expendi- 
ture was  sugar,  together  with  spices,  bought  in  London,  Lincoln,  and 
Boston,  great  quantities  of  which,  we  may  infer,  were  used  in  confec- 
tionery ;  for  in  the  household  books  we  meet  constantly  with  such 
items  as  eggs  to  clarify  sugar,  roses  to  flavour  it  with,  and  cochineal  to 
colour  it.  These  bon-bons  appear  to  have  cost  about  three  shillings  the 
pound ;  and  especial  mention  is  made  of  a  large  silver-gilt  box,  for 
the  King  to  keep  these  sweets  in. 

In  the  article  of  dress  John  was  most  prodigal ;  and  so  large  were 
the  requirements  of  the  captive  King  in  this  particular,  that  a  regular 
tailoring  establishment  was  set  up  in  Lincoln  by  his  order,  over  which 
one  M.  Tapin  presided. 

The  King  passed  much  of  his  time  in  novel-reading,  music,  chess, 
and  backgammon.  He  paid  for  writing  materials  in  Lincolnshire  three 
shillings  for  one  dozen  of  parchments,  sixpence  to  nincpence  for  a  quire 
of  paper,  one  shilling  for  an  envelope,  with  its  silk  binder,  and  four- 
pence  for  a  bottle  of  ink.  He  had  dogs — probably  greyhounds — for 
coursing  on  the  heaths  adjoining  Somerton  ;  besides  falcons  and  game- 
cocks— a  charge  appearing  in  the  royal  household  accounts  for  the 
purchase  of  one  of  the  latter  birds,  termed  in  language  characteristic 
of  the  period,  "  un  coc  a  faire  jouster." 

On  March  21,  1360,  King  John  was  removed  from  Somerton,  and 
lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London,  the  journey  occupying  seven  days. 
Two  months  after,  he  was  released  on  signing  an  agreement  to  pay 
to  England  3,000,000  of  gold  crowns  (or  i  ,500,000/.)  for  his  ransom, 
to  be  paid  at  certain  periods ;  and  that  the  King's  son,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  and  other  noble  personages  of  France,  should  be  sent  over  as 
hostages  for  the  same ;  but  they  broke  their  parole.  John  felt  himself 
bound  in  honour  to  return  to  the  English  coast,  and  accordingly,  four 
days  afterwards  he  crossed  the  sea  once  more,  and  placed  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  Edward.  The  palace  of  the  Savoy  was  appointed  as  his 
residence,  where  he  died  after  a  short  illness  in  the  spring  of  1.^64. 
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In  the  locality  of  Somerton  are  several  other  places  of  historic 
interest.  Near  Lincoln  is  the  Malandry,  or  House  for  Lepers,  founded 
by  Remigius,  the  first  Norman  Bishop,  who  accompanied  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  next  is  the  site  of  the  Priory  of  St.  Katherine,  whence  all 
the  Bishops  had  to  walk  barefoot  on  the  morning  of  installation.  The 
Kings,  in  their  visits  to  Lincoln,  used  to  stop  at  St.  Katherine's.  James  L 
was  the  last  who  lodged  there.  Near  the  toll-gate  stood  one  of  the 
Crosses  of  Queen  Eleanor,  who  died  at  Harby,  in  a  house  still  moated 
round.  Navenby  Early  English  Church  has  an  exquisitely  sculptured 
"  Easter  Sepulchre,"  the  founder's  tomb.  The  privileges  of  holding 
fairs  and  markets,  granted  to  Navenby  by  Edward  the  Confessor, 
were  in  1291  transferred  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  (now  owners  of  the 
manor)  for  the  leave  given  to  Edward  L  to  deposit  the  head  of  Queen 
Eleanor  under  the  altar  of  the  Cathedral.  Edward  also  granted  from 
this  manor  ten  marks  annually,  for  a  chantry  priest  at  Harby,  where 
the  Queen  died.  The  market-cross,  erected  there  to  her  memory,  has 
been  foolishly  taken  down.  The  Templars  had  several  preceptories  in 
Lincolnshire,  the  chief  being  Temple  Bruer,  founded  about  1185.  The 
church  was  circular,  in  imitation  of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
at  Jerusalem ;  and  at  some  distance  a  tower  remains.  The  buildings 
were  of  vast  extent.  At  Temple  Bruer  were  all  the  state  officers  of  a 
baronial  castle,  and  a  large  band  of  retainers.  The  place  was  always 
fortified  and  guarded  ;  embattled  towers  were  erected  at  the  entrance 
gate,  which  was  also  provided  with  a  portcullis.  Torksey  is  another 
place  of  interest.  When  Paulinus  first  preached  the  word  to  the  people 
of  Lindisse,  and  converted  Blecca,  the  Governor  of  Lincoln,  it  is  con- 
jectured that  Blecca  and  his  family  were  baptized  in  the  Trent,  at 
Torksey.  The  place  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Danes,  and  under 
Norman  feudalism,  which  was  antagonistic  to  commerce,  out  of  which 
Torksey  had  risen.  The  old  town,  according  to  Leland,  stood  south 
of  the  present  one.  On  the  Trent  bank  is  the  ruin  of  Torksey  Hall, 
the  west  front  and  four  turrets,  and  a  south-end  fragment :  it  was 
never  fortified.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Jermyn  family,  who  accom- 
panied the  Queen  of  Charles  I.  in  her  retreat  to  France.  The  Hall  was 
destroyed  by  the  Parliamentary  troops  in  the  Civil  War. 


Svvincshcad  Abbey,  and  King  John. 

Seven  miles  from  the  seaport  of  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  lies  the  rural 
town  of  Swincshcad,  once  itself  a  port,  the  sea  having  flowed  up  to 
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the  market-place,  where  was  a  harbour.  It  has  a  large  church,  con- 
taining some  beautiful  examples  of  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  Gothic 
architecture.  The  chancel  was  rebuilt  about  twenty  years  since,  at  an 
expense  of  upwards  of  1500/.  The  church  has  a  lofty  stone  tower,  with 
buttresses  and  enriched  pinnacles  at  the  angles,  and  a  stone  spire  rising 
from  the  centre. 

At  Swineshead,  in  1 134,  Robert  de  Greslei  founded  an  Abbey  of  Cis- 
tercian monks,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Gilbert  de  Hol- 
land, Abbot  of  Swineshcad,  was  contemporary  with,  and  the  particular 
friend  of,  St.  Bernard,  whose  life  he  wrote.    He  died  in  1280. 

The  name  of  Swineshcad  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of  English  his- 
tory, from  its  having  been  the  resting-place  of  King  John  in  the  autumn 
of  13 1 6,  when,  in  his  contest  with  the  Dauphin  of  France,  it  might  have 
been  doubtful  what  the  issue  of  the  struggle  would  have  been  if  the  life 
of  John  had  been  prolonged.  But  on  the  14th  of  October,  as  he  was 
attempting  to  ford  the  Wash,  at  low  water,  from  Cross-keys  to  the  Foss 
dyke,  and  had  already  got  across  himself,  with  the  greater  part  of  his 
anny,  the  return  of  the  tide  suddenly  swept  away  the  carriages  and 
horses  that  conveyed  all  his  baggage  and  treasures :  the  precise  spot  is 
still  called  "  King's  Corner."  The  King,  in  an  agony  of  vexation,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Cistercian  convent  of  Swineshcad,  and  was  that  same  night 
seized  with  a  violent  fever,  the  consequence,  probably,  of  irritation  and 
fatigue,  but  which  one  account  attributes  to  an  imprudent  indulgence 
at  supper  of  fruit  and  new  cider.  John  halted  at  the  Abbey,  close 
to  the  town  of  Swineshcad,  which  place  he  left  on  horseback.  Although 
very  ill,  he  was  conveyed  next  day  in  a  litter  to  the  Castle  of  Sleaford, 
then  in  his  possession  ;  and  thence  on  the  i6th  to  the  Castle  of  Newark, 
where  he  expired  on  the  i8th,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
seventeenth  of  his  reign.  The  King's  death  is,  by  Matthew  Paris,  at- 
tributed to  a  fever ;  but  an  author  who  lived  about  a  century  after  the 
event,  reports  that  John  was  poisoned  by  a  monk  of  Swineshcad. 

After  the  Dissolution,  the  site  of  the  Abbey  was  granted,  Lu  1551,  to 
Edward,  Lord  Clinton.  There  .ire  no  remains  now  left  of  this  once 
elegant  and  magnificent  building.  It  was  demolished  by  Sir  John  Stock- 
ton, who  died  in  1610,  and  was  buried  beneath  an  enriched  monument 
in  the  chancel  of  Swineshcad  church.  The  Abbey  was  situated  about 
half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  town  ;  the  moated  areas  cover  a  large  space 
of  ground,  which,  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  land  adjoining,  forms 
the  Abbey  farm.  Near  the  site,  with  the  materials,  was  erected  a  man- 
sion of  stone,  known  as  Swineshcad  Abbey,  in  the  garden  attached  to 
which  is  preserved  a  large  slab  of  stone,  sculptured  with  the  whole- 
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length  figure  of  a  monk.  The  estate  was  the  property  of  the  late  Mr. 
Herbeit  Ingram,  the  popular  Member  of  Parliament  for  Boston,  where 
a  marble  statue  has  been  erected  to  his  memory  by  public  subscription. 

Swincshead  has  other  antiquarian  and  historical  associations.  Near 
the  town  is  a  circular  Danish  encampment,  sixty  yards  in  diameter,  sur- 
rounded by  a  double  fosse ;  all  remarkably  perfect  to  the  present  day. 
This  was,  doubtless,  a  post  of  importance  when  the  Danes,  or  North- 
men, carried  their  ravages  through  England,  in  the  time  of  Ethelred; 
and  the  whole  country  passed  permanently  into  the  Danish  hands,  about 
A.D.  877.  The  inner  fosse,  almost  encircled  with  willows,  and  the  whole 
work,  except  in  the  eye  of  the  antiquary,  is  scarcely  associated  with  the 
strategies  of  war  and  siege. 

King  John  was  very  partial  to  Lincoln.  Matthew  Paris  alludes  to  an 
old  prophecy  which  forbade  a  kmg's  wearing  his  crown  in  Lincoln,  or, 
as  some  think,  even  entering  the  city.  Although  he  makes  John  the  first 
to  break  through  the  superstition,  yet  the  same  is  attributed  to  his  pre- 
decessor, Stephen,  who  is  described  by  Henry  of  Huntingdon  as  entering 
the  city  fearlessly.  This  was  soon  after  the  great  disasters  of  Stephen's 
reign;  but  as  the  succession  eventually  departed  from  this  line,  Lord 
Lyttleton  observes  that  the  citizens  might,  nevertheless,  be  strengthened 
in  their  credulity ;  and  Henry  H.  certainly  honoured  it  so  far  as  to  wear 
his  crown  only  in  the  suburb  of  Wigford. 
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Stamford  is  a  town  of  Lincolnshire,  of  great  historic  interest.  It  was 
a  borough  before  the  Conquest.  In  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
War  of  John,  a.d.  12 15,  the  Barons  assembled  here  to  oppose  the  King, 
and  John  was  himself  at  Stamford  a  little  before  his  dcith.  Several 
Parliaments  and  Councils  were  held  at  Stamford  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  town  was  at  this  time  fortified  with  walls  and  towers  ;  there  was 
also  a  Castle,  which  was  demolished  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III. 

Here  was  the  barbarous  sport  of  Bull-running  performed  six  weeks 
before  Christmas.  "  The  butchers  of  the  town,"  says  an  authority  of 
the  period,  "  at  their  own  charge,  against  the  time,  provide  the  wildest 
bull  they  can  get ;  this  bull  overnight  is  had  into  some  stable,  or  bam, 
belonging  to  the  alderman  ;  the  next  morning  proclamation  is  made  by 
the  common  bellman  of  the  town,  round  about  the  same,  that  each  one 
shut  up  their  shop  doors  and  gates,  and  that  none,  upon  pain  of  impri- 
sonment, offer  to  do  any  violence  to  strangers,  for  the  preventing  whereof 
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(tijc  town  being  a  great  thoroughfare,  and  then  being  in  term  time)  a 
guard  IS  appointed  for  the  passing  of  travellers  through  the  same  with- 
out hurt.  That  none  have  any  iron  upon  their  bull-cUibs,  or  other  staff, 
which  they  pursue  the  bull  with.  Which  proclamation  made,  and  the 
gates  all  shut  up,  the  bull  is  turned  out  of  the  alderman's  house, 
and  then  hivie,  skivy,  tag  and  rag,  men,  women,  and  children,  of  all 
sorts  and  sizes,  with  all  the  dogs  in  the  town,  promiscuously  running 
after  him,  with  their  bull-clubs  spattering  dirt  in  each  other's  faces,  that 
one  would  think  them  to  be  so  many  furies  started  out  of  hell  for  the 
punishment  of  Cerberus,  as  when  Theseus  and  Pirithous  conquered  the 
place,  as  Ovid  describes  it. 

"A  ragged  troop  of  boys  and  girls 
Do  pellow  him  with  stones  : 
With  clubs,  with  whips,  and  many  nips, 
They  part  his  skin  from  bones." 

"  And  (which  is  the  greater  shame)  I  have  seen  both  senatores  majo- 
Tum  gentium  et  matrona  de  eodem  gradu,  following  this  bulling  business. 

"  I  can  say  no  more  of  it  but  only  to  set  forth  the  antiquity  thereof 
(as  the  tradition  goes) :  William  Jiarl  Warren,  the  first  lord  of  this 
town,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  stjinding  upon  his  castle-walls  in  Stam- 
ford, viewing  the  fair  prospect  of  the  river  and  meadow,  under  the  same, 
saw  two  bulls  a-fighting  for  one  cow ;  a  butcher  of  the  town,  the  owner 
of  one  of  these  bulls,  with  a  great  mastiff  dog,  accident<illy  coming  by, 
set  his  dog  upon  his  own  bull,  who  forced  the  same  bull  up  into  the 
town,  which  no  sooner  was  come  within  the  same,  but  all  the  butchers' 
dogs,  both  great  and  small,  followed  in  pursuit  of  the  bull,  which,  by 
this  time  made  stark  mad  with  the  noise  of  the  people  and  the  fierceness 
of  the  dogs,  ran  over  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  stood  in  his  way ; 
this  caused  all  the  butchers  and  others  in  the  town  to  rise  up,  as  it  were, 
in  a  tumult,  making  such  a  hideous  noise  that  the  sound  thereof  came 
into  the  Castle  unto  the  ears  of  Earl  Warren,  who  presently  thereupon 
mounted  on  horseback,  rid  into  the  town  to  see  the  business,  which  then 
appearing  (to  his  humour)  very  delightful,  he  gave  all  those  meadows  in 
which  the  two  bulls  were  first  found  fighting  (which  we  now  call  the 
Castle  Meadows)  perpetually  as  a  common  to  the  butchers  of  the  town 
(after  the  first  grass  is  eaten)  to  keep  their  cattle  in  till  the  time  of 
slaughter;  upon  this  condition,  that,  as  upon  that  day  on  which  the 
sport  first  began,  which  was  (as  I  said  before)  that  day  six  weeks  before 
Christmas,  the  butchers  of  the  town  should  from  time  to  time,  yearly 
for  ever,  find  a  mad  bull  for  the  continuance  of  that  sport." 

Another  opinion  is  somewhat  opposed  to  that  of  our  foregoing  autlior< 
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"  Under  so  many  lords  which  the  Castle  at  Stamford  had  for  its  mas- 
ters, there  is  no  record  nor  tradition  of  a  single  thing,  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different, being  performed  in  it,  saving  this  meadow  view  of  William 
Earl  Warren  ;  but  this  makes  ample  amends  for  historic  silence,  since 
it  produced  our  plebeian  carnival,  which  is  of  so  singular  a  nature,  that 
if  we  should  except  that  at  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire  (to  be  described 
hereafter),  there  is  nothing  similar  to  it  in  His  Majesty's  dominions, 
nor,  I  believe,  in  the  dominions  of  any  other  potentate  on  the  globe — 
no,  it  stands  without  a  rival. 

"  But  this,  like  other  good  old  customs,  has  lost  something  of  its  ori- 
ginal spirit ;  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  I  remember  that  the  greatest 
part  of  the  bullards  had  uncouth  and  antic  dresses,  which  they  prepared 
with  secret  pride  against  the  grand  day ;  I  remember  that  for  a  week 
before  this  day,  their  imps,  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  began  to  extend 
their  jaws  and  bawl  out  hoy  bull  hoy,  with  great  fury,  seeing  him,  as 
Shakspeare  says,  in  their  '  mind's  eye.' 

"  I  remember,  it  appears,  fi-om  another  account,  that  the  bull  was  put 
up  either  in  the  barn  or  in  the  stable  of  the  chief  magistrate,  whereas 
now  the  chief  magistrate  will  not  suffer  him  to  set  a  foot  neither  in  his 
barn,  nor  his  stable,  nor  in  anythmg  that  is  his. 

"  If  the  doctrine  of  transmigration  be  true,  nothing  can  be  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  soul  of  the  above  Earl  animated  the  body  of  Mr. 
Robert  Ridlington,  once  a  tanner,  alderman,  and  mayor,  of  this  corpo- 
ration, who,  to  perpetuate  this  gallant  diversion  as  much  as  in  him  lay, 
left  half  a  crown  to  be  paid  annually  to  each  of  the  five  parishes,  for  the 
trouble  of  stopping  the  gates  and  avenues  of  the  town,  which  is  received 
on  St.  Thomas's-day." 

The  piece  of  meadow  which  the  butchers  hold  by  this  tenure,  con- 
tains about  six  acres  of  ground ;  but  from  January  13  to  July  rj,  they 
cannot  enter  on  it,  for  as  four  parts  out  of  five  belong  to  King's  Mill,  it 
is  during  that  time  inclosed  by  the  tenant  of  that  mill,  and  even  in  the 
other  seven  months  every  freeman  has  an  equal  right  with  them  to  turn 
any  cattle  on  it,  sheep  alone  excepted. 

"  At  a  regular  bull-baiting,  as  in  case  of  bull-running,  the  animal 
having  been  purchased  for  the  purpose,  is  brought  (generally  accom- 
panied by  a  female)  from  the  sequestered  fields,  where  he  has  long 
reigned  the  unmolested  monarch.  He  is  secured  in  a  stable  or  other 
building  overnight,  and  on  the  following  morning  he  is  fixed  to  the  stake 
by  means  of  a  leathern  collar,  to  which  is  annexed  a  combined  rope  and 
chain  of  about  fifteen  yards  in  length.  The  points  of  his  horns  are  pre- 
viously mufTlcd  with  an  adhesive  composition  of  tow,  tallow,  and  pitch. 
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If  he  appear  tame  and  dull,  he  is  goaded  to  madness  by  sharp-pointed 
sticks,  twisting  of  the  tail,  &c.  This  being  accomplished,  the  first  dog 
is  then  let  loose ;  and  to  a  professed  bull-baiter  this  is  the  most  ecstatic, 
moment  of  the  scene.  If  the  bull  continues  too  formidable  for  his  foe, 
a  second  and  a  third  are  added,  till,  with  pitiful  roarings  and  bellowings, 
he  is  pinned  by  the  nose  to  the  ground.  Though  this  is  not  the  fashion 
of  the  present  day  at  Stamford,  yet  it  rarely  happens  that  a  13th  of 
November  passes  over  without  one  or  more  dogs  being  let  loose  upon 
the  devoted  animal.  This  is  usually  done,  however,  when  he  is  at  large 
in  the  meadows  or  fields  (he  being  now  generally  liberated  from  the 
town  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon),  and  without  the  horns  being  made 
pointless  and  inoffensive." 

But  the  bull-runnings  of  Stamford  lost  much  of  their  spirit  by  the 
"  uncouth  and  antic  dresses "  being  dispensed  with,  and  the  patronage 
of  the  magistrates  being  withheld.  The  expense  of  gates  to  be  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  every  principal  street  leading  into  the  town,  became 
unnecessary,  as  the  bull  in  later  times  was  confined  to  one  street  with 

wagons,  carts,  and  tubs. 

♦ 

Lincoln  Castle. 

Lincoln,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Witham,  was  a  place  of  consi- 
derable importance  under  the  Romans,  before  which  time  it  was  a 
British  town.  It  has  to  this  day  a  gate,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
Roman  remains  in  the  kingdom,  adjacent  to  which  is  a  mass  of  the 
Roman  wall.  In  the  time  of  the  Saxons  it  was  also  a  flourishing 
place ;  but  it  suffered  in  the  struggles  of  the  Saxons  and  the  Danes. 
William  the  Conqueror  ordered  the  erection  of  a  strong  Castle  here, 
A.D.  1086  ;  when  were  demolished  for  the  site  240  houses,  one  quarter 
of  the  entire  number.  In  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  the  Empress  Maud 
was  besieged  here  by  the  King,  who  took  the  city,  but  the  Empress 
escaped.  The  Castle  was  shortly  after  surprised  by  some  of  her  par- 
tisans, and  being  besieged  by  the  King,  who  had  the  townsmen  in  his 
interest,  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
natural  brother  to  the  Empress.  Stephen,  upon  the  approach  of  the  re- 
lieving force,  gave  battle  to  it ;  but  through  the  desertion  of  Alan,  Earl 
of  Richmond,  he  was  defeated  and  taken,  after  fighting  with  the  greatest 
intrepidity. 

In  the  Civil  Wars  of  the  reign  of  John,  the  town  was  taken  by  Gil- 
bert  de  Gaunt,  one  of  the  Barons  in  the  interest  of  Louis,  Dauphin  of 
France,  who  had  created  him  Earl  of  Lincoln.    The  Castle,  however. 
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hild  out  for  the  King,  and  was  besieged  by  Gilbert,  who,  hearing  that 
John  was  approaching  from  Norfolk,  retreated  from  the  place.  John, 
however,  having  lost  his  baggage  in  the  Wash,  and  died  of  grief,  Gilbert 
retook  the  town,  and  reinvested  the  Castle.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
regent  during  the  minority  of  Henry  III.,  advanced  to  relieve  it,  and 
Fulke  de  Brent,  a  chieftain  of  the  King's  party,  threw  himself  with  a  re- 
inforcement into  the  Castle.  The  besiegers,  who  were  supported  by  a 
body  of  French,  were  attacked  on  both  sides  ;  and  the  town,  in  which 
they  attempted  to  defend  themselves,  was  stormed  by  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke. The  Count  of  Perche,  commander  of  the  French,  was  slain ; 
many  of  the  insurgent  barons  and  other  prisoners  of  rank  were  taken, 
and  the  party  of  the  Dauphin  was  crushed.  This  battle  was  fought 
June  4,  1218.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  Castle  was  in  the  hands  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  son  of  Edward  III.,  who  greatly  improved  it. 

In  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.,  the  inhabitants  promised  to  support 
the  King,  but  in  the  struggle  which  followed,  the  Royalists  i-etreated  to 
the  Cathedral  and  the  Castle,  which  were  stormed  in  spite  of  a  gallant 
resistance,  on  the  night  of  May  5th,  1643,  two  days  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Parliamentary  army,  under  the  Earl  of  Manchester. 

The  remains  of  the  Castle  stand  on  the  hill,  west  of  the  Cathedral. 
They  consist  of  little  more  than  the  outer  wall  of  an  extensive  range  ot 
fine  Norman  buildings,  with  Perpendicular  windows.  The  gateway, 
with  the  billet  in  the  dripstone  over  the  archway,  and  two  good  win- 
dows, with  shafts  in  the  jambs,  are  of  the  time  of  the  Norman  fortifica- 
tions. In  one  of  the  towers  of  the  postern  is  the  remains  of  a  staircase, 
by  which  access  is  gained  to  the  top  of  the  ruins.  Under  the  place  of 
the  hall  is  a  crypt,  of  Norman  work,  with  a  row  of  central  pillars  sup- 
porting the  vault.  At  the  south-west  angle  is  part  of  a  tower,  with 
some  rooms  perfect,  with  Norman  barrel  vaults,  a  window,  and  some 
closets  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  Castle  is  very  well  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Trent ;  and  the  windows  in  that  front  being  mostly 
Perpendicular  period,  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  building  of  that  date. 
The  greater  part  of  the  site  of  the  Castle  is  now  occupied  by  the  county 
gaol  and  court-house.  In  one  corner  of  the  area  is  a  small  building, 
"  Cob's  Hall,"  supposed  to  have  been  a  chapel ;  and  in  one  part  of  the 
outer  wall,  on  the  north  side,  are  the  remains  of  a  turret  in  the  line  of 
the  Roman  wall  of  Lindum,  in  which  is  a  gateway,  apparently  Roman, 
and  supposed  to  have  been  one  of  the  gates  of  that  station,  or  to  have 
belonged  to  a  building  more  ancient  than  the  Castle. 

Lincoln  abounds  in  monastic  and  other  remains  of  ancient  archi- 
tecture.   "  The  Jews  House"  is  a  late  Norman  residence.    This  house 
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was  once  possessed  by  a  Jewess,  who  was  hanged  for  clipping  coin  u: 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  building  called  "  John  of  Gaunt'ti 
Stables"  (really  the  Hall  of  St.  Mary's  Guild),  is  NoiTnan,  mixed  witli 
Early  English  details.  Lord  Hussey,  who  was  engaged  with  sever.'i 
noblemen  and  others  attached  to  the  old  form  of  worship  in  a  con- 
spiracy against  Henry  VIH.  and  the  Reformation,  was  executed  from 
a  window  of  this  Hall.  The  remains  of  "  John  of  Gaunt's  Palace"  are 
now  occupied  as  two  dwelling-houses.  The  original  house  was  nearly 
demolished  in  17S3;  but  there  remains  an  oriel  window,  of  Early  Per- 
pendicular character,  resting  on  a  richly  sculptured  corbel,  with  ogee  heads 
to  the  lights,  and  a  good  cornice,  with  the  Tudor  flowers.  The 
pmnacles  are  destroyed.  Abeda  House,  founded  by  William  Browne, 
merchant  of  the  Staple  in  1493,  is  still  standing,  and  is  a  very  curious 
edifice ;  in  the  windows  of  the  chapel  is  some  ancient  painted  glass. 

At  Gainsborough  are  the  remains  of  a  remarkably  picturesque  old 
Hall,  built  in  the  time  of  Edward  HI.,  where  is  some  decoration,  which 
was  prepared  for  the  reception  of  Henry  VUI.  and  Queen  Catherine 
Howard,  whose  imprudence  here  was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  her 
sentence. 

The  Stone  Bow,  the  Temple  Bar  of  Lincoln,  is  a  good  gatehouse  of 
the  time  of  Henry  VI IL,  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state.  It  consists  of  a 
large  pointed  arch  in  the  centre,  guarded  on  each  side  by  a  round 
tower.  On  the  outside  of  each  tower  is  a  lesser  gateway,  or  postern. 
On  the  south  front,  in  a  niche  on  the  east,  is  a  statue  of  the  angel 
Gabriel,  holding  a  scroll ;  in  the  western  one,  another  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  treading  on  a  serpent ;  some  arms,  much  defaced,  &c. 

The  cathedral,  on  the  summit  of  the  hill,  may  be  seen  for  many  miles 
acroas  the  flat  country,  its  three  towers  having  a  vciy  fine  effect. 
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In  the  town  of  Bolingbroke,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  an  ancient  Castle, 
built  by  William  de  Romara,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  which  afterwards 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Lacy  family,  and  subsequently  into  the 
possession  of  John  of  Gaunt.  Henry  IV..  son  of  John,  was  bom  in 
this  Castle,  and  took  from  it  the  surname  of  Henry  of  Bolingbroke. 
There  are  a  few  remains,  consisting  chiefTy  of  the  tower  at  the  south- 
western angle  of  the  Castle,  which  was  quadrangular.  In  the  Harleian 
MS.  6829,  is  the  following  curious  account  of  "  a  Spirit,"  which 
haunted  this  Castle : — "  One  thinge  is  not  to  be  passed  by,  affirmed   as 
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cei-tain  truth  by  many  of  of  y«  Inhabitants  of  y«  Towne  upon  their 
owne  Knowledge,  which  is,  that  y'  Castle  is  Haunted  by  a  certain  spirit 
in  the  Likeness  of  a  Hare,  which,  at  y'  meeting  of  y«  Auditors  doeth 
usually  runne  between  their  legs,  and  sometymes  overthrows  them,  and 
8o  passes  away.  They  have  pursued  it  downe  into  y  Castle  yard,  and 
scene  it  take  in  ab*rgrate  into  a  low  Cellar,  and  have  followed  it  thither 
with  a  light,  where  notwithstanding  that  they  did  most  narrowly 
observe  it  (and  that  there  was  noe  other  passage  out,  but  by  y"^  doore, 
or  windowe,  y«  room  being  all  above  fi-amcd  of  stones  within,  not 
having  y«  least  Chinke  or  Crevice),  yet  they  could  never  find  it.  And 
at  other  tymes  it  hath  beene  scene  run  in  at  the  Iron-Grates  below  into 
other  of  y*^  Grottos  (as  thir  be  many  of  them),  and  they  have  watched 
the  place  and  sent  for  Houndes  and  put  in  after  it,  but  after  awhile 
they  have  come  crying  out." 

» 
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Crowland,  or  Croylahd,  on  the  borders  of  Northamptonshire,  sixteen 
miles  from  Stamford,  and  thirteen  from  Peterborough,  on  the  river 
Welland,  was  once  a  town  of  great  celebrity,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
most  rich  and  splendid  monasteries  in  England ;  and  though  the  present 
ruins  can  boast  no  greater  antiquity  than  some  part  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury— that  is,  from  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  that  of  John — they  present 
one  of  our  finest  specimens  of  the  semi-  or  mixed  Norman  architecture. 
Its  origin  and  history  are  as  follows: — Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  founded  a  monastery  at  Repton, 
in  Derbyshire ;  thither  the  son  of  one  of  his  nobles,  weary,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-four,  of  the  turmoils  of  war,  and  the  troubles  of  life,  retired, 
renounced  the  world,  became  a  monk,  and  from  his  piety  had  afterwards 
conferred  upon  him  the  name  of  St.  Guthlac.  Wishing  to  give  an 
example  of  abstinence  and  devotion  to  divine  things,  he  determined  to 
withdraw  himself  from  all  society;  and,  leaving  his  monastery,  he 
rambled  he  knew  not  whither,  till  finally  committing  himself  in  a 
small  boat  to  the  guidance  of  Providence,  he  resolved  that  wherever 
the  boat  took  land  he  would  fix  his  abode.  He  was  wafted  to  Crow- 
land  Isle,  which,  like  the  Isle  of  Ely,  is  now  no  more.  Here  he  built 
a  hut,  and  here,  exposed  to  all  the  temptations  and  troubles  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination,  he  remained  till  his  death,  which  happened  about 
the  year  8 1 7. 

Ethelbald,  anxious  to  honour  as  much  as  possible  a  saint  brought 
up,  as  it  were,  under  his  own  eye,  and  considering  his  landing  at' 

•  ♦  ♦  ^ 
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Crowland  as  an  almost  miraculous  circumstance,  determined  to  found 
on  that  very  spot  a  monastery  to  his  memory.  This  he  immediately 
commenced,  and  endowed  it  with  the  island  of  Crowland,  and  tlie 
adjoining  marshes,  and  the  fishery  of  the  rivers  Nene  and  Welland.  He 
also  gave  three  hundred  pounds  in  silver  towards  the  fitting  up  the 
establishment,  and  one  hundred  pounds  a  year,  for  ten  years  to  come, 
with  authority  to  the  monks  to  build  a  town  for  their  own  use,  and  to 
have  a  right  of  common  for  themselves  and  for  all  that  belonged  to 
them. 

The  establishment  thus  begun  by  Ethclbald  was  encouraged  by  sue- 
ceeding  Kings,  and  all  its  privileges  confirmed,  particularly  in  the  reign 
of  King  Egbert,  in  the  years  827  and  833.  In  the  former  year,  at 
Ncttleton,  Egbert,  King  of  Wessex,  defeated  with  considerable  loss: 
Wiglaf,  King  of  Mcrcia,  who  fled  to  Croyland,  where  he  was  con- 
cealed three  months,  when,  by  the  mediation  of  its  Abbot,  Siward,  he 
was  restored  to  his  kingdom,  on  paying  homage,  and  becoming  tri- 
butary to  his  conqueror.  When  Wiglaf  was  King  of  Mercia,  the 
infant  colony  and  town  began  to  flourish,  and  the  state  of  Croyland 
liecame  a  prominent  topic  in  the  deliberations  of  the  great  council  ot 
the  nation,  which  assembled  to  devise  means  for  resisting  (he  invasions 
of  the  Danes.  In  870,  at  Humberstone,  the  Danes  destroyed  Bardney 
Abbey,  slew  about  300  monks,  and  devastated  the  country  round.  At 
Laundon  (fi-om  the  event  of  the  battle  since  called  Threckingham),  in 
the  above  year,  the  Danes  were  defeated,  and  three  of  their  kings  were 
slain  by  the  men  of  Lincolnshire ;  but  next  day,  the  Danes  being  re- 
inforced, were  victorious,  and  marching  to  Croyland,  burnt  the  Abbey, 
and  murdered  the  monks. 

This  once  flourishing  monastery,  and  its  dependent  town,  was  thus, 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  foundation,  destroyed 
by  the  Danes.  It  remained  in  ruins  till  the  year  908,  when  it  was  re- 
founded  by  King  Ethred,  but  was  again  destroyed  by  fire  in  1091. 
In  1 1 12  it  was  a  second  time  rebuilt  in  a  manner  which  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  prevailing  practice  of  erecting  religious  houses.  Thus,  the 
report  of  Blesensis,  Vice-Chancellor  to  King  Henry  II.,  among  other 
things,  relates  concerning  the  first  building  of  the  monastery,  in  the 
year  1 1 1 2,  to  the  end  that,  by  one  single  precedent,  we  may  learn  by 
what  means  and  suppliesi  so  many  rich  and  stately  religious  houses  were 
built  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

"  Jcffrida,  the  abbot,"  says  Camden,  "obtained  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  England  an  indulgence  to  every  one  that  helped  forward 
so  religious  a  work,  for  the  third  part  of  the  penance  enjoinf  d  for  the 
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sins  he  had  committed.  With  this  he  sent  out  monks  everywhere  to 
pick  up  money  ;  and  having  enough,  he  appointed  St.  Perpetua's  and 
Felicity's  day  to  be  that  on  which  he  would  lay  the  foundation,  to  the 
end  that  the  work,  from  some  fortunate  name,  might  be  auspiciously 
begun.  At  which  time  the  nobles  and  prelates,  with  the  common 
people,  met  in  great  numbers,  prayers  being  said  and  anthems  sung 
The  abbot  himself  laid  the  first  corner-stone  on  the  cast  side ;  after 
him  every  nobleman,  according  to  his  degree,  laid  his  stone ;  some  laid 
money  ;  others  writings,  by  which  they  offtred  their  lands,  advowsons 
of  churches,  tenths  of  sheep,  and  other  church  tithes,  certain  measures 
of  wheat,  a  certain  number  of  workmen,  or  masons.  On  the  other 
side,  the  common  people,  as  officious  with  emulation  and  great  devo- 
tion, offered  some  money,  some  one  day's  work  every  month  till  it 
should  be  finished ;  some  to  build  whole  pillars,  others  pedestals,  and 
others  certain  parts  of  the  walls.  The  abbot  afterwards  made  a  speech, 
commending  their  great  bouMty  in  contributing  to  so  pious  a  work ; 
and  by  way  of  requital,  made  every  one  of  them  a  member  of  that 
monast.  y,  and  gave  them  a  right  to  partake  with  them  in  all  the 
spiritual  blessings  of  that  church.  At  last,  having  entertained  them 
with  a  plentiful  feast,  he  dismissed  them  in  great  joy." 

After  the  above  refounding  of  Crowland,  however,  this  ill-fated 
\bbey  was  again  doomed  to  destruction,  by  fire,  and  that  in  the  short 
space  of  about  thirty  years.  It  was  finally  rebuilt  about  1 1 70,  with  funds 
raised  by  the  sale  of  indulgences,  and  5000  persons  wei-e  present  at  the 
laying  of  the  first  stone.  It  has  been  subjected  to  no  other  vicissitudes 
than  being  dissolved  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  when  its  revenues  were 
valued  at  1083/.;  and  in  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.  it 
became  a  garrison  for  one  or  other  of  the  contending  parties;  the 
Abbey  was  taken  by  Oliver  Cromwell  in  1643. 

The  estate  was  granted  in  1550  to  Edward,  Lord  Clinton.  The 
only  remains  ot  the  buildings  connected  with  the  monastery,  is  part  of 
the  Abbey  church,  which  is  highly  interesting  to  the  architect  and  an- 
tiquary. The  choir,  central  tower,  transept,  and  the  whole  o*'  the  east 
end  are  down ;  but  there  are  fine  remains  of  the  nave,  west  front,  and 
the  north  aisle,  which  is  used  as  the  parish  church,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Abbot  Bardney  in  1247.  The  great  western  entrance  has  a 
pointed  archway,  and  over  it  are  the  remains  of  the  large  western  win- 
dow. On  the  southern  side  of  this  front,  part  of  the  elevation  shows 
the  original  part  of  the  Abbey,  whercm  the  Pointed  forms  are  mixed 
with  the  Anglo-Norman  character,  by  the  intersection  of  the  semicircu- 
lar arches,  and  in  the  upper  story  the  Pointed  arch  is  independent  of 
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the  semicircular.  The  nave  and  aisles  arc  s:iid  by  some  authors  to  have 
been  erected  by  William  de  Crowland,  master  of  the  works,  in  the  time 
of  Abbot  Upton,  between  141 7  and  1427. 

The  history  of  this  edifice  fiirnishes  a  striking  instance  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  all  human  labours.  At  one  time  the  seat  of  devotion  and 
learning,  the  abode  of  luxury  and  ease,  possessing  riches  in  abundance, 
and  vessels  for  its  use  of  the  most  costly  description  ; — as  "  one  cup  of 
gold,  and  two  phials  of  gilt-silver,  modeled  in  the  foiTn  of  two  angels, 
with  enchased  work  upon  them,  and  two  basins  of  silver,  wonderful  in 
their  workmanship  and  size,  very  finely  enchased  with  soldiers  in  ar- 
mour ;  all  which  vessels  Henry,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had  formerly 
presented  to  him,  and,  up  to  the  time  of  presenting  to  this  Abbey,  had 
always  retained  in  his  chapel,"  with  all  other  things  perfectly  corre- 
sponding thereto  ; — now,  except  in  the  portion  fitted  up  as  a  church, 
scarcely  affording  shelter  to  a  rook  or  a  daw,  and  the  last  remains  of  its 
once  almost  unparalleled  magnificence  mouldering  silently,  and  mingling 
with  the  soil  on  which  they  stand : 

"  Whilst  in  the  progress  of  the  long  decay, 
Thrones  sink  to  dust,  and  nations  pass  away." 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  famous  Abbey,  as  long  believed  to  have 
been  related  by  Ingulfus,  in  his  History,  which  is  in  some  degree  a 
history  of  the  kingdom  as  well  as  the  monastery  of  Croyland.  Scarcely 
any  of  our  early  histories  contain  so  many  curious  incidents  and  notices 
as  are  found  in  this  work,  and  until  our  time  its  authenticity  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  decided.  In  the  year  1826,  however,  a  very  for- 
midable attack  was  made  by  Sir  Francis  Palgrave,  in  the  Quarterly 
Revieiv,  No.  67,  upon  its  claims  to  be  regarded  as  anything  better  than 
"  an  historical  novel,"  a  mere  monkish  invention  or  forgery  at  a  later 
age. 

'  Ingulf  of  Croyland's '  Chronicle  is  now  known  to  have  been  framed 
with  a  dishonest  object,  and  to  be  from  first  to  last  a  monkish  forgery ; 
its  charters  composed  in  the  scriptorium,  its  general  history  a  patch- 
work of  piracies,  and  its  special  anecdotes  mere  inventions. 

The  History  of  Ingulfus  is  a  clever  but  undoubted  fiction  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  an  impudent  fabrication,  to  all 
appearance,  by  the  monks  of  Croyland,  for  patching  up  a  defective  title : 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  were  first  questioned  more  than  a 
century  ago ;  and  in  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  the  subject  has  received 
increased  attention.  In  the  Archaological  Journal  for  March,  1862, 
both  the  history  and  charters  of  Ingulfus  have  been  disputed  at  ron« 
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Biderable  length  ;  and  though  in  some  parts  it  is  an  interesting  com- 
pilation, the  book,  as  an  historical  authority,  is  almost  worthless. 
{^Athenaum,  No.  21 2 1.)  Camden,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  previous 
quotation,  evidently  had  faith  in  Ingulfs  Chronicle. 

The  curious  old  triangular  Bridge  at  Croyland  remains  to  be  de- 
scribed. Of  the  four  streams  which  formerly  inclosed  the  island,  the 
drainage  has  removed  all  trace  of  three,  changing  the  site  to  quiet  pas- 
tures and  rich  farming  land ;  and  the  Welland  itself  now  runs  wide  of 
the  village,  in  a  new  channel.  The  Bridge  stands  high  and  diy  in  the 
centre  of  the  village  square,  lorn  of  three  of  its  streams.  It  is  more 
ancient  than  any  bridge  in  Europe,  not  of  Roman  work.  It  is  supposed 
to  have  been  built  about  the  year  860  :  it  consists  of  three  semi- Pointed 
arches,  meeting  together  in  the  centre,  the  abutments  standing  on  the 
angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle.  It  is  placed  at  the  junction  of  three 
roads,  which  thus  terminate  at  the  crown  of  the  bridge.  From  its 
steep  ascent  it  is  not  used  by  carriages,  which  circumstance  arises  from 
the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed :  and  in  times  of  flood,  had  it  not 
been  considerably  raised  on  the  abutments,  it  would  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  torrent.  The  steep  ascents  are  made  into  steps,  paved  with 
small  stones,  set  edgewise :  at  the  foot  of  one  segment  sits  a  robed  figure 
in  stone  of  some  Saxon  monarch,  supposed  to  be  Ethelbcrt,  with  a  great 
stone  in  its  hand,  said  to  be,  amongst  other  things,  a  loaf.  The  bridge 
claims  the  qualities  of  boldness  of  design  and  singularity  of  construction 
as  much  as  any  bridge  in  Europe  ;  and  its  curious  triune  fonnation  has 
led  many  persons  to  imagine  that  the  architect  intended  thereby  to  sug- 
gest an  idea  of  the  Holy  Trinity.  As  the  lover  of  our  national  antiquities 
stands  upon  the  platform,  he  may  reflect  that  within  the  hallowed  con- 
vent walls  dwelt  some  of  the  earliest  promoters  of  monastic  education  ; 
and  as  the  eye  ranges  from  these  picturesque  ruins  over  the  neighbour- 
ing fens,  it  may  rest  upon  some  nobly-built  churches,  yet  it  would  not 
willingly  exchange  the  view  of  the  Abbey  pile  for  many  an  uninjured 
abidinjj  home  of  the  Rcfoi-mcd  feith. 
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Scrivelsby  Court. — The  Champion's  Challenge. 

"  Two  pursuivants  whom  tabards  deck, 
With  silver  scutcheon  round  their  neck, 

Stood  on  the  steps  of  stone, 
By  which  you  reach  the  donjon  gate, 
And  there,  with  herald  pomp  and  state, 

They  hailed  Lord  Marmion. 
They  hailed  him  Lord  of  Fontenaye, 
Of  Lutterward  and  Scrivelbaye, 

Of  Tamworth  tower  and  town." 

Marmion. 

Scrivelsby  Court,  a  famous  and  ancient  baronial  mansion,  tvve 
miles  and  a  half  south  of  Horncastle,  and  about  twenty  miles  cast 
of  Lincoln,  is  of  singular  interest  as  having  been  held  from  the  time 
of  the  Conqueror  to  our  own  day,  by  the  performance  of  the  noble 
service  of  King's  champion — the  most  striking  relic  of  feudalism 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  the  ages  of  chivalry.  The  lands 
were  held  by  "  barony  and  grand  sergeantry,"  the  terms  of  the 
tenure  requiring  that,  at  the  coronation,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  '•'  or 
some  person  in  his  name,  if  he  be  not  able,  shall  come  well-armed 
for  war  upon  a  good  war-horse,  into  the  presence  of  our  lord  the 
king,  and  shall  then  and  there  cause  it  to  be  proclaimed,  that  if  any 
one  shall  say  that  our  lord  the  king  has  no  right  to  his  crown  and 
kingdom,  he  will  be  ready  and  prepared  to  defend  with  his  body 
the  right  of  the  king  and  kingdom  against  him,  and  all  others 
whatsoever." 

The  championship,  an  office  of  great  antiquity,  was  in  ancient 
times  vested  in  the  family  of  Marmion,  lords  of  Fontenoy,  in 
Normandy,  who  were,  it  is  said,  hereditary  champions  to  the  dukes 
of  Normandy,  previously  to  the  invasion  of  England.  Robert 
Marmion  is  said  to  have  received  from  the  Conqueror  the  gift  of 
the  castle  of  Tamworth,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  with  the  terri- 
tory adjacent.  "  Thence  he  expelled  those  nuns  he  found  there, 
unto  a  place  called  Oldbury,  after  which  within  the  compass  of  a 
twelvemonth,  as  it  is  said,  making  a  costly  entertainment  at  Tam- 
worth Castle,  for  some  of  his  friends,  among  whom  was  Sir  Walter 
de  Somerville,  his  sworn  brother  ;  it  happened  that  as  he  lay  in  his 
bed,  St.  Edith  appeared  to  him  in  the  habit  of  a  veiled  nun,  with  a 
crosier  in  her  hand,  and  advertised  him  that  if  he  did  not  restore 
the  abbey  of  Polcsworth  (which  lay  within  the  territory  belonging 
to  his  castle  of  Tamworth)  unto  her  succcbsors,  he  should  have  an 
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evil  death  and  go  to  hell ;  and,  that  he  might  be  the  more  sensible 
of  this  her  admonition,  she  smote  him  on  the  side  with  the  point  of 
her  crosier,  and  so  vanished  away.  Moreover,  that  by  this  stroke 
being  much  wounded,  he  cried  out  so  loud,  that  his  friends  in  the 
house  arose,  and  finding  himself  extremely  tormented  with  the  pain 
of  his  wound,  advised  him  to  confess  himself  to  a  priest,  and  vow 
to  restore  the  nuns  to  their  former  possession.  Furthermore,  that 
having  so  done,  his  pain  ceased  ;  and  that  (in  accomplishment  of 
his  vow,  accompanied  by  Sir  Walter  de  Somerville  and  the  rest)  he 
forthwith  rode  to  Oldbury,  and  craving  pardon  of  the  nuns  for  the 
injury  done,  brought  them  back  to  Polesworth,  desiring  that  him- 
self and  his  friend  Sir  Walter  de  Somerville  might  be  reputed  their 
patrons,  and  have  burial  for  themselves  and  their  heirs  in  the 
abbey — viz.,  the  Marmions  in  the  chapter-house  and  the  Somer- 
villes  in  the  cloyster."  ' 

After  having  been  transplanted  from  Normandy  to  England  this 
family  continued  to  be  represented  through  successive  generations 
by  bold  barons,  who  besides  holding  the  estate  of  Scrivelsby  on 
the  tenure  of  acting  as  king's  champions,  owned  considerable  pro- 
perty in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  took  an  active  share  in  the 
great  national  affairs  of  their  own  day.  This  line  of  nobles  termi- 
nated, through  failure  of  heirs  male,  in  Philip  Marmion,  lord  of 
Tamworth  Castle  and  baron  of  Scrivelsby,  and  Hereditary  King's 
Champion  by  tenure  of  that  barony.  To  his  king,  Henry  III.,  he 
showed  unflinching  loyalty  when  the  great  body  of  the  barons  of 
the  kingdom  had  united  in  insurrection  against  the  royal  preroga- 
tive. For  his  adherence  and  devotion  to  the  king  at  the  taking  of 
Northampton,  and  later,  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Lewes,  he  was  subse- 
quently—after the  cause  of  the  king  was  again  in  the  ascendant — 
rewarded  with  grants  of  land  and  with  the  office  of  governor  of 
Kenilworth  Castle.  He  had  four  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Joane, 
married  Sir  Thomas  de  Ludlowe,  Knt.,  and  carried  with  her  the 
estate  of  Scrivelsby,  with  the  hereditary  function  of  king's  cham- 
pion, into  the  Ludlow  family.  Thomas  de  Ludlowe,  the  son  and 
successor  by  this  marriage,  had  one  daughter,  Margaret,  who 
espoused  Sir  John  Dymoke,  Knt.,  and  thus  conferred  upon  this 
baron  the  ancient  estate  originally  belonging  to  the  Marmions,  and 
the  honourable  and  chivalric  official  duty  they  had  so  long  and 
gallantly  performed. 

Before  leaving  the  Marmions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  though 
the  lords  of  Scrivelsby  and  Tamworth  of  this  family,  had  ceased  in 
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their  chief  male  branch,  the  line  of  a  younger  stock  remained,  which 
had  enlarged  its  own  patrimony  by  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  a 
great  and  potent  northern  family,  and  thereby  were  become  baron- 
marchers  of  considerable  importance.  Of  these,  Dugdale  has  noted 
only  "  two  Johns,  as  having  been  in  the  Scottish  wars  during  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Edwards — the  last  Lord  Marmion  was  an 
idiot."  But  William,  Lord  Marmion,  who  married  Lora,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Roese  de  Dover,  was  a  person  of  singular  activity  in  his  day, 
and  employed  his  whole  life  in  feats  of  arms,  jousts,  and  tourna- 
ments, in  which  he  acquitted  himself  with  great  honour  and  re- 
nown. He  was  lord  of  Witringham  and  of  other  manors  in 
Lincolnshire,  and  also  of  Tanfield  in  the  county  of  York. 

It  is  related  that  it  was  one  of  the  Marmion  family  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  II.,  performed  that  chivalrous  feat  before  the  castle 
of  Norham  which  Bishop  Percy  has  recorded  in  his  beautiful  ballad 
"  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth."  The  following  is  Leland's  version 
of  the  story  : — 

"  The  Scotts  came  ynto  the  marches  of  England,  and  destroyed 
the  castles  of  Wcrk  and  Hcrbotel,  and  overran  much  of  Northum- 
berland marches. 

"At  this  tyme  Thomas  Gray  and  his  friends  defended  Norham 
from  the  Scottes. 

"  It  were  a  wonderful  process  to  declare,  what  mischiefs  came  by 
hungre  and  asscges  by  the  space  of  xi.  years  in  Northumberland  ; 
for  the  Scottes  became  so  proud  after  they  had  got  Berwick,  that 
they  nothing  esteemed  the  Englishmen, 

"  About  this  tyme  there  was  a  great  feste  made  in  Lincolnshire,  to 
which  came  many  gentilmen  and  ladies  ;  and  among  them  one  lady 
brought  a  nealmc  for  a  man  of  were,  with  a  very  rich  creste  of  gold 
to  William  Marmion,  knight,  with  a  letter  of  commendment  of  her 
lady,  that  he  should  go  into  the  daungcrest  place  in  England,  and 
there  to  let  the  hcalme  be  scene  and  known  as  famous.  So  he 
went  to  Norham ;  whither  within  days  of  cumming  cam  Philip 
Mowbray,  guardian  of  Berwicke,  having  yn  his  bande  forty  men  of 
armes,  the  very  flower  of  men  of  the  Scottish  marches. 

"  Thomas  Gray,  capitayne  of  Norham,  seynge  this,  brought  his 
garrison  afore  the  barriers  of  the  castel,  behind  whom  came 
William,  richly  arrayed,  as  all  glittering  in  gold,  and  wearing  his 
healme,  his  lady's  present. 

"  Then  said  Thomas  Gray  to  Marmion,  *  Sir  knight,  ye  be  cum 
hither  to  fame  your  helmet :  mount  up  on  youi  horse,  and  rido  like 
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a  valiant  man  to  your  foes  even  here  at  hand,  and  I  forsake  God 
if  I  rescue  not  thy  body,  deade  or  alyve,  or  I  myself  wyl  dye 
for  it.' 

"  Whereupon  he  took  his  coursere  and  rode  among  the  throng  of  . 
enemies  ;  the  which  laid  sore  stripes  upon  him,  and  pulled  him  at 
the  last  out  of  his  sadel  to  the  grounde. 

"  Then  Thomas  Gray,  with  all  the  whole  garrison,  lette  prick  yn 
among  the  Scottes,  and  so  wonded  them  and  their  horses,  that  they 
were  ovcrthrowan  ;  and  Marmion,  sore  beaten,  was  horsed  agayn, 
and,  with  Gray  persewed  the  Scottes  yn  chase.  There  were  taken 
fifty  horses  of  price  ;  and  the  women  of  Norham  brought  them  to 
the  foote  men  to  follow  the  chase." 

Who  this  Marmion  was  remains  uncertain — we  know  that  he  is 
historical,  but  we  know  nothing  further.  Of  Scott's  Marmion  it  is 
enough  to  say,  in  the  words  of  the  poet  in  one  of  his  notes,  "  the 
principal  character  of  the  present  romance,  is  entirely  a  fictitiou- 
personage." 

The  Dymokes,  in  whom  the  office  of  the  championship  of  tl:t 
King  of  England  is  now  vested,  are  an  ancient  race.  It  was  the 
grandson  of  Henry  Dymoke  (who  lived  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.) 
that  married  Margaret  de  Ludlowe,  sole  heiress  of  the  manor  of 
Scrivelsby.  This  knight,  together  with  William  Marmion,  repre- 
sented the  county  of  Lincoln  in  Parliament,  in  the  forty-sixth  and 
forty-seventh  year  of  Edward  III.,  and  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  II.,  Dymoke  executed  the  office  of  king's  champion,  and 
was  the  first  person  so  officially  cmDloycd  at  the  coronation  of  an 
English  prince.  He  was  succeeacd  by  Sir  Thomas  Dymoke,  his 
son  and  heir,  who  performed  the  office  of  king's  champion  on  the 
occasions  of  the  coronation  of  the  Kings  Henry  IV.  and  Henry  V. 
From  him  descended  Robert  Dymoke,  Esq.,  of  Scrivelsby,  son  and 
heir  of  Sir  Edward  Dymoke,  champion  at  the  coronation  of  Edward 
VI.,  and  of  the  Queens  Mary  and  Elizabeth.  Charles  Dymoke,  the 
great-grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  a  zealous  supporter  of 
Charles  I.  Dying  unmarried  he  was  succeeded  by  his  cousin.  Sir 
Edward  Dymoke,  champion  at  the  coronation  of  Charles  II.  Charles 
Dymoke,  son  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  acted  as  champion  at 
the  coronation  of  James  II.,  and  his  son  Charles  performed  the  same 
office  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary  and  of  Queen  Anne. 
Lewis  Dymoke,  who  represented  Lincolnshire,  1702-5  and  1710-13, 
was  champion  at  the  coronation  of  the  first  two  monarchs  of  the 
house  of  Brunswick.   John  Dymoke,  Esq.,  of  Scrivelsby  Court,  was 
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champion  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.,  and  Sir  Henry  Dymoke 
acted  as  champion  for  his  father  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV. 
He  died  in  1865,  when  the  baronetcy  became  extinct,  but  the  estate 
devolved  upon  his  brother,  the  Rev.  John  Dymoke,  of  Scrivelsby 
Court,  the  Honourable  the  Queen's  Champion,  in  whose  possession 
it  at  present  remains. 

The  last  occasion  of  the  champion's  performance  of  the  duties  of 
his  office  was  at  the  coronation  of  George  IV.  The  champion  was 
required  to  appear  at  the  door  of  Westminster  Hall,  mounted  on  a 
white  horse  and  clad  in  complete  armour,  "  shortly  before  the  serv- 
ing of  the  second  course  of  the  coronation  banquet."  As  at  the 
coronation  of  King  William  IV.,  and  Queen  Victoria,  the  banquet 
in  Westminster  Hall  was  dispensed  with,  the  royal  champion's 
presence  was  not  considered  necessary. 

At  coronations  the  ceremonial  followed  was  generally  unvarying, 
and  in  describing  the  pageantry,  as  far  as  the  championship  is  con- 
cerned, which  was  observed  on  a  special  occasion,  facilities  are 
afforded  to  form  an  estimate  of  what  these  displays  generally  con- 
sisted in.  On  the  occasion  of  the  coronation  of  Queen  Anne,  the 
ceremonial,  observed  and  closely  followed  at  the  coronation  of 
George  IV,  was  as  follows.  The  mounted  champion  advanced 
from  the  door  of  the  (Westminster)  Hall,  his  herald  proclaiming  at 
three  different  stages  in  his  progress,  the  challenge  :  "  If  any 
person,  of  what  degree  soever,  high  or  low,  shall  deny  or  gainsay 
our  Sovereign  Lady  Queen  Anne  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land, Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  to  be  right  heir  to  the  Imperial 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  or  that  she  ought  not  to  enjoy  the  same, 
here  is  her  champion,  who  saith  that  he  lieth  and  is  a  foul  traitor, 
being  ready  in  person  to  combat  with  him,  and  in  this  quarrel 
will  adventure  his  life."  At  the  conclusion  of  each  challenge,  the 
champion  threw  down  his  gauntlet  and  paused  a  while.  Having  at 
length  reached  the  throne,  a  gold  cup  full  of  wine  was  brought  to 
the  sovereign,  who,  pledging  the  champion,  sent  him  the  cup. 
The  champion  drank  from  the  cup,  and  finally  departed  with  it 
and  its  cover  as  his  fee. 

In  an  essay  in  which  the  supposed  clandestine  visits  of  the  Pre- 
tender to  London,  during  the  reign  of  George  III,  are  made  the 
principal  subject  of  inquiry,  the  Gentleman's  Magazi?te  (1868)  deals 
with  the  question  of  whether  the  champion's  challenge  has  been  in 
any  instance  accepted.  "  It  has  long  been  a  popular  tradition," 
says  this  periodic  al,  "  that  on  certain  occasions  the  challenge  ot  the 
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champion  has  been  accepted,  or  that  some  interruption  has  taken 
place  in  Westminster  Hall  during  the  performance  of  this  portion  of 
the  coronation  ceremony.  It  has  been  thought  likely,  from  the  popu- 
lar point  of  view,  that  claimants  to  the  crown,  either  in  person  or  by 
their  adherents,  would  not  fail  to  take  this  opportunity  of  asserting 
what  they  held  to  be  their  rights,  lest  judgment  should  go  against 
them,  as  it  were,  by  default,  A  legend  to  the  effect  that  the  cham- 
pion's gauntlet  has  been  taken  up,  or  another  glove  flung  down 
beside  it,  is  of  old  date,  though  there  is  much  discrepancy  in  the 
versions  of  the  story,  and  it  is  made  applicable  to  more  than  one 
occasion.  Miss  Strickland,  in  her  'Life  of  Queen  Mary  II.,'  refers 
to  a  '  gossip's  tale'  of  this  nature,  and  describes  it  as  pertaining  to 
every  coronation  of  the  last  century  which  took  place  while  an  heir 
of  James  II.  existed.  If  any  incident  of  the  kind  took  place  she 
imagines  it  must  have  been  at  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary. 
'  That  there  was  a  pause  at  this  part  of  the  ceremony  of  about  two 
hours,  and  that  when  the  champion  appeared,  the  gauntlet  was 
heard  to  be  thrown,  but  nothing  that  was  done  could  be  seen  on 
account  of  the  darkness  of  the  evening,  all  this  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  Lamberty,  the  historian  and  diplomatist.'  Evelyn, 
who  was  present  in  Westminster  Hall,  says  that  '  when  the  king 
and  queen  had  dined,  the  ceremony  of  the  champion  and  other 
services  by  tenure  were  performed,'  but  he  makes  no  mention  of 
any  interruption  of  the  proceedings  ;  nor  does  he  record  the  dark- 
ness of  the  evening.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  his  history,  says  simply, 
'  on  the  whole  the  ceremony  went  off  well.' 

"The  authors  of  the  '  History  of  Signboards'  refer  to  a  curious 
anecdote  of  the  coronation  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of  the  episode 
of  the  champion's  challenge,  which  appeared  in  the  '  Gazetteer,'  for 
August  20th,  1784,  certainly  a  good  many  years  after  the  event. 
At  the  coronation  of  King  William  and  Queen  Mary,  the  champion 
of  England,  dressed  in  armour  of  complete  and  glittering  steel,  his 
horse  richly  caparisoned,  and  himself  and  courser  finely  capped 
with  plumes  of  feathers,  entered  Westminster  Hall  while  the  king 
and  queen  were  at  dinner.  And  at  giving  out  th'.;  usual  challenge  to 
any  one  that  disputed  their  Majesties'  right  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land (when  he  has  the  honour  to  drink  the  sovereign's  health  out 
of  a  golden  cup,  always  his  fee),  after  he  had  flung  down  his  gaunt- 
let on  the  pavement,  an  old  woman,  wha  entered  the  hall  on 
crutches  (which  she  left  behind  '^  .)  took  it  up  and  made  off  with 
great  celerity,  leaving  her  own  j,love  with  a  challenge  in  it  to  meet 
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her  the  next  day  at  an  appointed  hour,  in  Hyde  Park.  A  person  in 
the  same  dress  appeared  the  next  day  at  the  place  appointed, 
though  it  was  generally  supposed  to  be  a  good  swordsman  in  that 
disguise.  However,  the  Champion  of  England  politely  declined 
any  contest  of  that  nature  with  the  fair  sex,  and  never  made  his 
appearance." 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  acceptance  of  the  champion's 
challenge  by  a  female  forms  one  of  the  most  stirring  incidents  in 
Scott's  novel  of  "  Redgauntlet."  The  author  of  that  work  informs 
us  in  a  note  that  he  has  here  drawn  upon  a  tradition,  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  legend  we  have  given  above,  under  a  different 
form.  With  respect  to  the  foundation  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
tradition,  Scott  remarks,  with  his  usual  sagacity  in  these  matters, 
that  "  the  story  is  probably  one  of  the  numerous  fictions  which  were 
circulated  to  keep  up  the  spirit  of  a  sinking  faction." 

Of  the  different  mansions  that  have  risen  and  decayed  under  the 
name  of  Scrivelsby  Court  we  have  no  account.  During  the  last 
century  the  edifice  here  was  a  magnificent  one,  but  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1765.  In  the  part  consumed  was  a  very  large 
hall,  on  the  panels  of  the  wainscoting  of  which  were  depicted  \\\r 
various  arms  and  alliances  of  the  family  through  all  its  numerou, 
and  far-traced  descents.  The  loss  has  been  in  some  degree  com- 
pensated by  the  additions  which  have  been  recently  made  to  those 
parts  which  escaped  the  ravages  of  the  fire.  The  house,  as  it  at 
present  exists,  is  an  irregularly  built  Gothic  mansion,  and  stands 
in  a  park  well-wooded  and  stocked  with  deer. 


Denton  House. — Henry  Wclby,  the  Recluse. 

Denton  House,  for  many  centuries  the  seat  of  the  ancient  family 
of  Wclby,  and  still  held  by  its  representative,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  a  free  and  bold  elevation,  near  the  borders  of  Leicestershire,  and 
about  six  miles  south-west  of  Grantham.  It  is  a  large,  handsome 
building  in  the  modern  style — its  most  distinctive  features  being  due 
to  the  considerable  alterations  and  improvements  made  upon  it  by 
recent  proprietors.  Its  interior  is  well  arranged,  and  it  contains  a 
good  collection  of  family  portraits.  The  park  is  much  admired  for 
its  beautiful  undulations  and  the  variety  of  scenery  it  presents.  It 
is  adorned  by  fine  natural  woods  and  luxuriant  plantations,  and  is 
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further  diversified  by  a  pleasing  ornamental  sheet  of  water.  On  the 
estate  is  a  medicinal  spring,  much  frequented,  and  said  to  have 
qualities  similar  to  those  of  the  Malvern  Springs.  It  is  named  St. 
Christopher's  Well.  In  Denton  fields  a  mosaic  pavement,  extending 
thirty  feet,  was  discovered  in  1727.  It  lay  at  a  depth  of  only  about 
sixteen  inches  beneath  the  surface,  consisted  of  white,  red,  and  blue 
tessellas,  arranged  in  squares  and  lozenges,  the  former  ornamented 
with  chequer-work,  the  latter  with  gordian  knots.  The  pavement  is 
said  to  have  been  part  of  the  floor  of  a  room  suppos?d  to  have 
formed  part  of  a  Roman  villa. 

The  family  of  Welby,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  manor  of 
Welby,  near  Grantham,  is  of  great  antiquity  in  this  county.  Join, 
lord  of  Castleton,  ancestor  of  the  Welbys,  assisted  Robert  de 
Todeni,  baron  of  Belvoir,  in  the  defence  of  his  castle  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror.  In  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
Richard  Welby  represented  Lincolnshire  in  Parliament,  and  in  the 
twelfth  year  of  Henry  VI.,  when  commissioners  were  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  in  different  counties  of  England,  to  summon  all  persons 
of  quality  before  them,  and  tender  to  them  an  oath  for  the  better 
keeping  of  the  peace,  William  Welby  was  the  ninth  person  among 
the  gentry  of  Lincolnshire  who  took  the  oath.  He  was  descended 
from  John,  lord  of  Cayston  or  Welby,  and  acquired  the  manor  of 
Denton  from  Sir  William  Thorold.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  ex- 
tensive possessions  by  his  youngest  son,  Richard  Welby.  William 
Earle  Welby,  grandson  of  the  latter,  M.P.  for  Grantham,  was 
created  a  baronet  in  1801.  His  first  wife  was  Penelope,  daughter  of 
Sir  John  Glynne,  of  Hawarden  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Flint.  The 
present  possessor  of  Denton  is  Sir  Glynne-Earle-Welby-Gregory, 
Bart. 

But  the  family  has  been  rendered  remarkable  more  for  the 
eccentric  conduct  of  one  of  its  branches  than  for  any  achievement 
of  its  main  representatives.  A  branch  of  the  family  became  seated 
at  Gedney,  in  the  same  county,  by  the  purchase  of  the  estate  of 
that  name,  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  Adlard  Welby,  who 
died  in  1571,  leaving  by  his  first  wife,  Henry  and  Adlard.  The 
elder  son,  Henry,  succeeded  to  his  father's  property,  became  seated 
at  Gauxhill,  also  in  Lincolnshire,  and  married  Alice,  daughter  of 
Thomas  White,  of  Woodhead,  in  Rutland,  by  Anne,  his  wife,  sister 
of  the  Lord  Treasurer  Burleigh. 

That  this  gentleman,  who  was  naturally  of  a  generous,  ever  .1 
philanthropic  disposition,  should  voluntarily  withdraw  himself  fium 
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all  society  whatever,  should  resign  his  rank,  estate,  and  the  un- 
limited comforts  at  his  command,  and  retire  into  a  seclusion  stricter 
than  that  which  is  imposed  upen  the  most  rigid  of  all  holy  brother- 
hoods of  the  world,  seems  to  be  wholly  unaccountable.  It  happens, 
however,  to  be  true. 

Mr.  Welby  was  from  his  many  talents  and  acquirements  a  man 
of  considerable  influence  in  his  neighbourhood.  His  character  for 
philanthropy,  benevolence,  and  humanity  had  won  him  the  esteem 
of  the  best  families  in  the  district,  while  with  the  poor  he  was  de- 
servedly popular.  Yet  he  chose  in  the  prime  of  life  to  relinquish 
all  the  amenities  of  his  position,  all  the  ambitions  and  schemes  of 
doing  good,  in  which  as  a  philanthropist  he  might  have  indulged, 
and  lived  wholly  alone  for  nearly  half  a  century  in  a  London  street, 
which,  although  around  surged  the  turmoil  of  the  living  tide  of  our 
populous  quarters,  yet  afforded  to  this  man  a  seclusion  more  abso- 
lute than  the  most  savage  caverns,  or  even  of  those  wind-swept 
islands  among  which  St.  Columba  laboured — 

"  The  Hebrid  Isles, 
Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main." 

Before  he  had  reached  his  fortieth  year,  Mr.  Welby  had  lost  his 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter,  Elizabeth.  Shortly 
after  this  bereavement,  the  unfortunate  circumstance  occurred  which 
induced  him  to  form  that  resolution  to  retire  from  the  world,  which 
he  kept  to  inflexibly  to  his  latest  day.  This  unhappy  occurrence 
was  an  attempt  made  upon  his  life  by  a  dissolute  relative  of  his 
own.  Prompted  either  by  the  desire  of  gain  or  by  some  murderous 
intention,  this  person  burst  in  upon  Mr.  Welby,  and  at  once  levelled 
a  pistol,  which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  heavily  charged  with 
slugs,  at  his  head.  In  an  instant  Welby  struck  up  the  hand  of  the 
intending  assassin,  and  grappling  with  him,  wrested  the  weapon 
from  his  grasp. 

But  the  attack  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  one  of  his 
own  kith  and  kin  so  deeply  affected  the  over-sensitive  disposition 
of  this  peculiar  man  that  he  resolved  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
the  outrage  once  for  all,  by  retiring  at  once  from  all  intercourse 
with  his  fellow-creatures.  The  chronicle  of  his  proceedings  in 
acting  up  to  and  abiding  by  his  resolution  is  thus  abridged. 

Having  chosen  the  city  of  London  for  the  place  of  his  seclusion, 
he  obtained  a  house  in  Grub  Street,  wherein  he  reserved  for  him- 
self three  apartments— one  within  another — the  first  for  his  meals, 
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the  second  as  his  bedroom,  and  the  third  as  his  study.  Wliile  his 
simple  meals  were  being  set  on  his  table  in  his  parlour  or  sitting- 
room,  Welby  would  retire  into  his  bedroom,  and  while  his  bed- 
room was  being  attended  to,  he  would  take  refuge  in  the  inner 
sanctum  of  his  study.  Following  this  plan,  he  kept  in  such  perfect 
retirement  and  seclusion,  that  lor  over  forty  years  he  was  never 
beheld  by  human  eyes  except,  and  that  very  rarely  indeed,  and 
only  on  occasions  of  great  necessity,  by  the  old  woman  who  pre-  . 
pared  his  food  and  kept  his  bedroom  in  order.  During  the  whole 
of  more  than  two  score  years,  neither  daughter,  son-in-law,  grand- 
child, kinsman,  stranger,  servant  or  tenant  ever  had  a  word  or  a 
single  glance  of  him.  The  old  female  attendant  ministered  to 
all  his  wants,  made  his  fire,  prepared  his  food  and  dressed  his 
chamber. 

And  in  his  food  he  showed  almost  an  equal  degree  of  absti- 
nence as  with  respect  to  society.  He  never  touched  flesh  or  fish, 
and  never  drank  either  wine  or  anything  more  exhilarating  than 
"  four  shilling  beer."  His  chief  sustenance  was  oatmeal  boiled 
with  water,  and  in  summer  time,  a  salad  of  choice  herbs. 

"  For  dainties,  and  when  he  would  feast  himself,  he  would  eat 
the  yolk  of  an  egg,  but  no  part  of  the  white  ;  and  what  bread  he 
did  eat  he  cut  out  of  the  middle  of  the  loaf,  but  of  the  crust  he 
never  touched  ;  his  general  drink  was  '  four  shilling  beer,'  and  no 
other ;  and  now  when  his  stomach  served  him,  he  ate  some  kind  of 
suckets,  and  now  and  then  drank  redde  cowe's  milke,  which  his 
maid  Elizabeth  fetched  for  him  out  of  the  fields,  hot  from  the 
cow ;  and  yet  he  kept  a  bountiful  table  for  his  servants,  with  enter- 
tainment sufficient  for  any  stranger  or  tenant  that  had  any  occasion 
or  business  to  his  house." 

His  time  was  regularly  divided  between  reading,  meditation,  and 
prayer.  He  purchased  every  new  book  that  was  published,  most 
of  which  upon  examination  he  rejected.  His  plain  garb,  his  long 
and  silver  beard,  his  mortified  and  venerable  aspect,  bespoke  him 
an  ancient  inhabitant  of  the  desert,  rather  than  a  gentleman  of 
fortune  in  a  populous  city.  He  expended  a  great  portion  of  his 
income  in  acts  of  benevolence,  and  was  continually  inquiring  after 
deserving  objects.  In  the  Christmas  holidays,  at  Easter,  and  upon 
other  festivals,  he  had  great  cheer  provided,  with  all  sorts  of 
seasonable  dishes,  served  into  his  own  chamber,  with  store  of  wine 
which  his  maid  brought  in  ;  when  he  himself  (after  thanks  given  to 
God  for  his  good  benefits)  would  pin  a  clean  napkin  before  him.  and 
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putting  on  a  pair  of  white  hoUand  sleeves,  which  reached  to  his 
elbow,  called  for  his  knife,  and  cutting  dish  after  dish  up  in  order, 
send  one  to  one  poor  neighbour,  one  to  another,  whether  it  was 
brawn,  bacon,  capon,  goose,  &c.,  till  he  had  left  the  table  quite 
empty  ;  then  would  he  give  thanks  again,  lay  by  his  linen,  put  up 
his  knife,  and  cause  his  cloth  to  be  taken  away  ;  and  this  would  he 
do,  dinner  and  supper,  upon  these  days  without  tasting  one  morsel 
whatsoever,  and  this  custom  he  kept  to  his  dying  day. 

Mr.  Welby  died  on  the  29th  October,  1636.  He  was  buried  in 
St.  Giles'  Church,  Cripplegate.  The  old  maid-servant  had  died 
about  six  days  before  her  master.  His  daughter  and  sole  heiress, 
Elizabeth,  married  Sir  Christopher  Hildyard,  knt.,  Yorkshire,  and 
left  three  sons. 


NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 


Nottingham  Castle. 

The  modem  building,  erected  scarcely  two  centuries  ago,  upon  the 
summit  of  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  133  feet  high,  at  the  south- 
western  extremity  of  the  town  of  Nottingham,  has  few  claims  upon  our 
attention ;  but  the  former  Castle,  although  little  more  than  a  bastion 
and  the  main  gateway  remain,  is  of  considerable  historic  interest.  When 
the  Danes  came  to  Nottingham,  in  the  year  852,  they  possessed  them- 
selves of  a  tower  on  this  rock,  where  they  resisted  the  efforts  of  Ethelrcd, 
King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Alfi-ed  his  brother,  to  dislodge  them; 
and  it  was  only  by  a  blockade  that  they  could  be  compelled  to  make 
terms,  and  retire.  The  present  mansion  occupies  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  site  of  the  old  castle,  which  extended  northward  to  the 
verge  of  the  moat,  yet  to  be  traced.  In  1068  Nottingham  was  visited 
by  William  I.,  who  ordered  the  Castle  to  be  built :  of  it  William  of 
Newborough  says :  "  This  castle,  when  in  its  glory,  was  made  so  strong 
by  nature  and  art,  that  it  was  esteemed  impregnable  except  by  famine." 
It  was  never  taken  by  storm,  and  but  once  by  surprise.  It  was  not, 
however,  erected  all  at  one  period.  "  The  most  beautiful  and  gallant 
part  for  lodging,"  observes  Leland,  "  is  on  the  north  side,  where  Ed- 
ward IV.  began  a  right  sumptuous  piece  of  stonework,  which  was  finished 
by  Richard  III."  After  the  Conquest,  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
together  with  the  Castle,  was  bestowed  by  William  I.  on  his  natural 
Bon,  William  Peverell.  In  ii,r;3,  Nottingham  was  taken  by  Henry,  son 
of  the  Empress  Maud,  but  the  garrison  retired  from  the  town  to  the 
Castle,  and  set  fire  to  the  place.  In  1194,  Nottingham  Castle,  after  a 
siege  of  several  days,  was  taken  by  Richard  I.  from  the  adherents  of  his 
rebellious  brother,  John  Earl  of  Mortaigne  (afterwards  King  of  Eng- 
land), when  Richard  assembled  a  parliament  here,  and  deprived  John  of 
his  earldom  ;  but  on  his  submission,  he  was  restored  to  his  rank.  In 
1 2 1 2,  to  Nottingham  John  retired,  and  shut  himself  up  in  the  Castle, 
guarded  only  by  the  inhabitants  and  some  foreign  archers,  having  dis- 
banded his  army  from  distrust  of  the  fidelity  of  his  officers. 

The  old  Castle  must  have  frowned  with  unusual  gloominess  when 
Isabella,  Queen  of  Edward  II.,  and  her  unprincipled  paramour,  Mor- 
■*  *  *  0 
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timer,  took  up  their  abode  in  it.  The  Queen  had  rebelled  against  and 
deposed  her  husband.  Mortimer  had  accomplished  his  death.  The 
fi-ail  princess  had  recently  elevated  Mortimer  to  the  Earldom  of  March. 
His  encroaching  arrogance  was  awakening  in  the  minds  of  the  barons  a 
determination  to  curb  his  insolence  and  overgrown  power.  The  spirit 
of  revenge  was  still  further  excited  by  the  execution  of  the  King's  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  Kent,  who  appears  to  have  been  slain  merely  to  show  that 
there  were  none  too  high  to  be  smitten  down  if  he  dared  to  make  him- 
self obnoxious  to  the  profligate  rulers.  The  young  King,  now  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  was  growing  impatient  of  the  yoke  which  Mortimer,  as 
regent,  had  imposed  on  his  authority.  At  length  he  was  brought  to 
see  his  own  danger — to  look  upon  Moitimer  as  the  murderer  of  his 
father  and  uncle,  and  the  man  who  was  bringing  dishonour  to  himself 
and  the  nation  by  an  illicit  connexitm  with  his  royal  mother.  A  parlia- 
ment was  summoned  to  meet  at  Nottingham  about  Midsummer,  1330. 
The  Castle  was  occupied  by  the  Dowager  Queen  and  the  Earl  of  March, 
attended  by  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and  eight  knights,  with  their  fol- 
lowers; while  the  King,  with  his  Queen,  Philippa,  and  a  small  retinue, 
took  up  their  abode  in  the  town  The  number  of  their  attendants, 
and  the  jealous  care  with  which  the  Castle  was  guarded,  implied  sus- 
picion in  the  minds  of  the  guilty  pair.  Every  night,  the  gates  of  the 
fortress  were  locked  and  the  keys  delivered  to  the  Queen,  who  slept 
with  them  under  her  pillow.  But  with  all  their  precautions,  justice 
was  more  than  a  match  for  their  villany.  Sir  William  Montacute, 
under  the  sanction  of  his  sovereign,  summoned  to  his  aid  several  nobles, 
on  whose  loyalty  and  good  faith  he  could  depend,  and  obtained  the 
King's  warrant  for  the  apprehension  of  the  Earl  of  March  and  others. 
The  plot  was  now  ripe  for  execution.  For  a  time,  however,  the  in- 
accessible nature  of  the  Castle  rock,  and  the  vigilance  with  which  the 
passes  were  guarded,  appeared  to  be  insuperable.  Could  Sir  William 
Eland,  the  Governor  of  the  Castle,  be  won  over,  and  induced  to  betray 
the  fortress  into  their  hands  ?  Sir  William  joyfully  fell  in  with  the 
experiment. 

Everj'thing  being  arranged,  on  the  night  of  Friday,  October  19th, 
1380,  Edward  and  his  loyal  associates  were  conducted  by  Sir  William 
Eland  through  a  secret  passage  in  the  rock  to  the  interior  of  the  Castle. 
Proceeding  at  once  to  a  Chamber  adjoining  the  Queen's  apartment, 
they  found  the  object  of  their  search  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  others  of  his  party.  The  Earl  of  March  was 
seized ;  Sir  Hugh  Turplinton  and  Sir  John  Monmouth,  two  of  his 
State  guards,  were  slain  in  attempting  to  rescue  him  from  the  King'i 
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associates;  and  the  Queen,  hearing  the  tumult,  and  suspecting  the 
cause,  rushed  into  the  room  in  an  agony  of  terror,  exclaiming,  "  Fair 
son,  fair  son,  have  pity  on  the  gentle  Mortimer  !"  Notwithstanding  the 
cries  and  entreaties  of  the  weeping  Isabella,  her  beloved  Earl  was  torn 
from  her  presence,  and  hurried  down  the  secret  passage  by  which  his 
captors  entered,  and  which  has  ever  since  been  designated  Mortimer  i 
Hole.  It  still  exists  on  the  south-east  side  of  the  sandstone  rock  ;  it 
ascends  from  a  place  called  Brewhouse  Yard,  and  comes  out  above  in 
the  yard  of  the  Castle.  The  lower  part  is  now  blocked  up,  but 
visitors  may  descend  from  the  top. 

With  so  much  secrecy  and  despatch  was  this  stratagem  executed  that 
the  guards  on  the  ramparts  of  the  castle  were  not  disturbed,  and  the 
people  of  Nottingham  knew  nothing  of  the  enterprise  till  the  following 
day,  when  the  arrest  of  Mortimer  and  several  of  his  adherents  by  the 
Royalists  indicated  that  the  luxurious  and  profligate  usurpation  of  the 
Earl  of  March  was  at  an  end. 

Mortimer  was  conveyed  by  a  strong  guard  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Edward  repaired  to  Leicester,  where  he  issued  writs  for  the  assembling 
of  a  new  Parliament  at  Westminster,  at  which  Mortimer  was  im- 
peached, and  convicted  of  high  treason  and  other  crimes.  No  proof  m 
evidence  of  his  guilt  was  heard,  and  he  was  condemned  to  die  as  a 
traitor,  by  being  drawn  and  hanged  on  the  common  gallows — a  sentence 
which  was  executed  at  "  the  Elms,"  in  Smithfield,  on  November  29, 
1330.  By  some  he  is  stated  to  have  been  executed  at  Tyburn;  but 
Howes  describes  it  as  "  a  place  anciently  called  the  Elmes,  of  elmes  that 
grew  there,  where  Mortimer  was  executed,  and  let  hang  two  days  and 
nights,  to  be  scene  of  the  people."  His  body  was  buried  in  the  castle 
of  Ludlow,  in  a  chapel  which  he  had  erected,  and  dedicated  to  St. 
Peter  ad  Vincula,  to  commemorate  his  own  escape  from  the  Tower  in 
the  time  of  Edwprd  II.  A  Parliament  was  subsequently  held  at 
Nottingham,  which  deprived  the  Queen  of  her  dowry,  and  granted  her 
I  coo/,  a  year  for  life. 

The  Castle  of  Nottingham  was  given  by  James  I.  to  Francis,  Earl  of 
Rutland,  who  pulled  down  many  of  the  buildings,  and  sold  the  materials. 
But  at  the  commencement  of  the  Parliamentary  war  it  was  still  con- 
sidered a  place  of  strength.  Here  Charles  I.  set  up  his  standard  with 
great  ceremony.  Shortly  after  this,  Nottingham  came  into  the  hands 
of  the  Parliament,  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  war;  and  when 
Colonel  Hutchinson,  its  last  governor,  became  jealous  of  Cromwell's  in- 
tention to  make  himself  King,  he  employed  Captain  Paulton  to 
demolish  it ;  for  which,  it  is  said,  Cromwell  never  forgave  the  Colonel 
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We  have  already  mentioned  the  existing  reniains.  About  lorty  years 
ago  a  stone  staircase  below  the  present  wall,  on  the  north  side, 
was  discovered,  to  which  the  name  of  "King  Richard's  Steps"  has 
been  given. 

Nottingham  Castle  has  in  all  ages  been  the  strongest  place  in  the 
Midland  Counties,  and  it  was  the  bulwark  of  the  Crown  in  every  case 
ofemergency.  Here,  in  1386,  Richard  II.  assembled  the  sheriffs  and 
judges,  and  ordered  the  former  to  raise  troops  against  the  Duke  of 
Gloucester  and  the  associated  Barons,  and  to  permit  no  members  to  be 
chosen  for  the  ensuing  Parliament  but  such  as  were  contained  in  the 
list  which  he  would  deliver  to  them.  But  the  Sheriff's  declared  their 
inability  to  raise  men  against  the  Barons,  who  were  very  popular ;  and 
that  the  people  would  not  submit  to  dictation  in  the  choice  of  their  Re- 
presentatives. The  Judges,  however,  were  less  patriotic,  and  pro- 
nounced that  the  King  was  above  the  Law.  In  1460,  at  Nottingham, 
Edward  IV.  proclaimed  himself  King,  and  had  a  rendezvous  of  his 
troops.  In  1 48 J,  from  Nottingham,  where  he  had  assembled  his  forces, 
Richard  III.  marched  to  the  fatal  battle  of  Bosworth  Field. 

The  present  "  Castle"  has  nothing  castellated  in  its  architecture ;  it  is 
a  large  building,  classically  embellished.  An  equestrian  statue  of  the 
founder,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  in  1680-88,  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
stone,  and  brought  from  Castle  Donington,  in  Leicesteishire,  is  placed 
in  front  of  the  mansion.  In  1 808  it  was  completely  repaired ;  but  it 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  Reform  Bill  riots  of  183 1. 


Clare  Palace,  the  Holies  Family,  and  the 
House  of  Clare. 

Sir  William  Holies,  the  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Clare,  was  Lord 
Mayor  of  London  in  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  two 
years  after  which  he  died.  He  mairicd  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John 
Scopcham.  By  her  he  had  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  Thomas,  the 
eldest,  was  a  son  of  misfortune,  and  by  his  lavishness  and  improvidence 
the  ruin  of  both  himself  and  his  posterity.  His  father  left  him  a  very 
fair  estate,  yet  he  lived  to  spend  it  all,  and  die  in  prison.  His  taking  a 
wife  from  Court  was  part  of  his  undoing  (slips  transplanted  from  that 
soil  for  the  most  part  make  but  ill  proof  in  the  country.)  Gervase 
Holies,  in  his  entertaining  Anecdotes  of  his  Family,  says :  "  I  have 
heaic*  jt   by  tradition,  that   he  was  present    at   the  coronation  of 
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Edward  VI.,  with  a  retinue  of  threescore  and  ten  followers.  Thij 
specious  port  he  kept  so  long  as  he  was  able,  and  like  a  well-spread 
oak,  carried  a  great  shade  even  when  spent  to  the  heart."  His  son, 
William,  left  a  grandson,  Francis,  who  losing  both  father  and  mother 
when  a  boy,  was  exposed  to  the  most  wretched  condition  till  the  Earl 
of  Clare  took  notice  of  him.  "  We  shall  hardly  find  in  any  family  a 
greater  example  of  fortune's  mutability.  For  the  great-grandfather  of 
this  poor  boy  had  a  revenue  from  his  father  at  this  day  worth  at  the 
least  10,000/.  per  annum,  and  had  been  sometimes  followed  by  a  train 
of  threescore  and  ten  servants  of  his  own. 

"  However,  Sir  William  Holies  (the  Lord  Mayor),  like  a  wise 
merchant,  did  not  adventure  all  his  stock  in  one  bottom,  nor  entrusted 
the  prosperity  of  his  posterity  to  the  management  of  an  eldest  son  only. 
He  left  to  his  son  William  the  manor  of  Haughton,  with  other  large 
estates  in  the  counties  of  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  and  M  iddlesex.  This 
Sir  William  was  born  in  London  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI H.  He 
married  Anne,  eldest  daughter  and  coheir  of  John  Densell,  of  Densell, 
in  Cornwall. 

"  After  his  father's  decease  he  seated  himself  at  Haughton,  choosing 
that,  amongst  all  those  other  manors  of  that  opulent  inheritance  his 
father  left  him,  to  plant  his  habitation  in.  A  seat  both  pleasant  and 
commodious,  lying  between  the  Forest  and  the  Clay,  and  partaking 
both  of  the  sweet  and  wholesome  air  of  the  one,  and  of  the  fertility  of  the 
other,  having  the  river  Idle  running  through  it  by  several  cuts  in  several 
places. 

"  He  affected  to  be  honoured  and  loved  amongst  his  neighbours, 
which  he  attained  to  beyond  other  his  concuirents,  by  his  honesty, 
humanity,  and  hospitality.  It  was  even  to  a  wonder,  and  he  was  usually 
styled  the  good  Sir  William  Hollos.  He  was  the  wonder  of  the 
country  for  a  settled  house  and  constant  hospitality.  The  proportion 
he  allowed  during  the  twelve  days  of  Christmas  was  a  fat  ox  everyday, 
with  sheep  and  other  provision  answerable.  Besides  it  was  certain  with 
him  never  to  sit  down  to  dinner  till  after  one  of  the  clock ;  and  being 
asked  why  he  always  dined  so  late,  he  answered,  '  For  aught  he  knew, 
there  might  be  a  friend  come  twenty  miles  to  dine  with  him,  and  he 
would  be  loth  he  should  lose  his  labour.' "  He  died  at  Houghton,  in 
i;590,  in  his  85th  year. 

"  He  was  of  low  stature,  but  of  a  strong  and  healthful  constitution, 
so  that  even  to  his  last  belittle  felt  the  infirmities  of  old  age,  but  usually 
every  day,  even  to  his  last  sickness,  walked  on  foot  for  his  exercise  round 
about  his  Park  at  Houghton,  which  was  between  two  and  three  miles. 
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His  coimtenance  was  grave  and  comely,  and  his  complexion  ruddy  and 
Dure. 

"His  retinue  was  always  answerable  to  his  hospitality,  very  great,  and 
according  to  the  magnificence  of  those  days,  far  more  than  was  neces- 
sary. At  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI.,  he  appeared  with  fifty  fol- 
lowers in  their  blue  coats  and  badges ;  and  I  have  heard  divers  affirm 
that  knew  him,  how  he  would  not  come  to  Retford  Sessions,  but  four 
miles  from  his  home,  without  thirty  proper  fellows  at  his  heels."  Of  his 
two  sons,  Sir  Ge:-vase,  the  younger,  was  grandfather  of  the  writer  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  these  entertaining  anecdotes  of  his  family. 
His  eldest  son,  John  Holies,  was  created  Baron  Houghton,  of  Houghton, 
in  the  14th  year  of  James  I.,  and,  in  the  22nd  year,  Earl  of  Clare. 
"  For  his  peerage  he  paid  the  favourite  Duke  of  Buckingham  10,000/. 
sterling.  For  at  the  entrance  of  King  James,  the  sale  of  honours  was 
become  a  trade  at  court;  and  whilst  the  Duke  lived,  scarce  any  man 
acquired  any  honour  but  such  as  were  either  his  kindred,  or  had  the 
fortune  (or  misfortune)  to  marry  his  kindred  or  mistresses,  or  paid  a 
round  sum  of  money  for  it. 

"  He  was  not  a  favourite  at  court,  and  the  reason  being  asked,  some- 
body said  it  was  plain — '  for  two  sorts  of  men  King  James  had  never 
kindness,  those  whose  hawks  and  dogs  run  as  well  as  his  own,  and 
those  who  were  able  to  speak  as  much  reason  as  himself.' 

"  Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  however,  expressed  a  great  love  for  him, 
and  once  took  a  progress  to  his  house  at  Houghton,  where  the  Prince 
continued  with  him  many  days,  and  found  an  entertainment  answerable 
to  his  gieatness.  He  was  afterwards  under  a  cloud  at  court,  and  for  a 
long  time  estranged  himself  from  it,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  at 
Houghton,  and  at  his  home  at  Nottingham,  cherishing  more  quiet  and 
contented  thoughts  in  a  retired  life."  He  died  at  Clare  Palace,  Not- 
tingham, in  1637,  aged  73. 

Newark  Castle. 

The  town  of  Newark-upon-Trent  is  conjectured  by  some  antiquaries 
to  have  been  Roman,  by  others  Saxon  ;  but  the  first  undoubted 
mention  of  it  is  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  had  a  noble 
Castle,  which  overlooked  the  river,  and  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen  by  Alexander,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by 
the  King.  In  the  time  of  King  John  it  was  besieged  by  the  Barons  in 
the  interest  of  Louis  the  Dauphin.  John,  coming  to  its  lelief,  died  at 
Newaik,  A.D    1216 J  though  Shakspeare  makes  the  the  scene  of  his 
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death  in  "  the  Orchard  of  Swinstead  Abbey."  On  the  conchision  of 
the  treaty  between  Henry  III.  (son  and  successor  of  John)  and  the 
Dauphin,  some  of  the  English  adherents  of  the  latter,  fearing  punish- 
ment, seized  the  Castle  of  Newark,  where  they  were  besieged  by  the 
King's  guardian,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
Castle  was  subsequently  restored  to  the  See  of  Lincoln,  and  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  appeara  to 
have  continued  in  its  possession  until  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  was 
at  East  Stoke,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent,  near  Newark,  that  in  the 
rebellion  of  Lambert  Simnel,  a.d.  1487,  the  forces  of  that  pretender, 
consisting  of  2000  German  veterans,  under  Martin  Swart,  an  ex- 
perienced officer,  and  about  6000  half-armed  Irishmen,  were  en- 
countered by  the  Royal  army  under  Henry  VII.  in  person.  The 
rebels  were  defeated ;  half  of  them  were  slain,  including  their  leader, 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Swart.  Simnel  was  taken  prisoner;  and  Lord 
Lovell,  another  leader,  escaped  fi-om  the  fi-ay,  but  was  either  drowned 
in  his  night  across  the  Trent,  or  was  compelled  to  conceal  himself  for  the 
rest  of  his  days. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  lodged  at  the  Castle  with  a  great  retinue  on  his 
way  to  Southwell,  in  1530.  Jnmes  I.  arrived  here  on  his  way  to 
London,  in  1602;  and  on  his  midland  progress  always  stayed  a  night 
or  two  at  the  Castle.  Newark,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  was  one  of 
the  most  considerable  gairisons  the  King  had,  and  sustained  three  sieges ; 
the  garrison  was  from  4000  to  5000  foot,  and  above  500  horse,  and 
there  were  plenty  of  cannon  on  the  walls.  In  1642,  the  Newark  troops, 
600  in  number,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Richard  Byron,  effected  an 
entrance  into  Nottingham  (Parliamentarians),  and  during  five  days  lived 
upon  free  quarters,  and  were  then  obliged  to  retreat.  Next  year,  the 
Newarkers  endeavoured  to  gain  possession  of  Nottingham  Castle,  but 
being  over^vhelmed  by  numbers,  were  obliged  to  evacuate  the  town. 
After  Charles's  defeat  at  Naseby,  he  marched  from  Newark  to  Oxford, 
but  was  again  at  Newark  in  the  same  year ;  and  it  was  there  that  he 
was  deserted  by  his  nephews,  Rupert  and  Maurice,  and  by  several  of 
his  officers.  The  King  then  lu-ing  pressed  by  the  approach  of  the  Scots 
and  Parliamentarians, again  witlidrew  to  Oxford.  Newark  was  forthwith 
besieged  by  the  Scots ;  and  in  May,  1646,  the  King  surrendered  him- 
self at  Southwell  to  the  Scotch  Commissioners,  by  whom  he  wis  con- 
ilucted  to  the  besiegers'  quarters.  The  day  after  his  arrival,  Newark 
.•>as  delivered  up  by  his  orders;  and  the  fortifications  were  next  de- 
molished by  the  Parliament.  There  arc  but  few  vestiges  of  the  lines  and 
forts  now  observable,  although  they  were  two  miles  and  a  quarter  long. 
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The  ancient  Castle  of  Newark  stood  near  the  bank  of  the  river ; 
though  now  an  irreparable  ruin,  it  still  presents  a  noble  appear- 
ance. Within  the  exterior  walls  nothing  remains,  but  the  vestiges  of 
the  great  hall  show  that  it  was  built  in  later  times  than  that  assigned  to 
the  foundation  of  the  fortress.  Under  the  hall  is  a  crypt,  with  loop- 
holes towards  the  river ;  and  there  is  a  flight  of  winding  steps  from  the 
crypt  upwards.  The  south-western  angle  of  the  fortress,  the  western 
wall,  washed  by  the  river,  a  considerable  part  of  the  tower  at  the  north- 
western angle,  and  parts  of  the  north  side  of  the  building,  remain.  The 
western  wall  exhibits  three  distinct  stories,  or  tiers  of  apartments.  The 
architecture  varies  with  the  period  of  erection  of  the  various  parts : 
some  of  it  is  Norman,  but  other  portions  were  probably  erected  just 
before  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.  Part  of  the  inner  area  of  the 
Castle  is  used  as  a  bowling-green,  and  the  remaining  portion  has  been 
converted  into  a  large  and  commodious  cattle-market. 

Newark  Church  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  elegant  in  tlie  kingdom  ; 
it  was  in  great  part  rebuilt,  it  is  said,  by  Adam  Flemyng,  in  the  time  ot 
Henry  VI.  and  Henry  VII.;  but  there  are  in  it  some  remains  of  a 
previous  edifice  of  Norman  character.  The  height  to  the  summit  of 
the  steeple  is  240  feet.  There  are  likewise  in  Newark  some  walls  of  an 
ancient  Augustine  Priory,  and  a  Chapel  of  an  ancient  Hospital  of  the 
Knights  Templars.  In  the  town  of  Newark,  also,  is  "  Beaumont's 
Cross,"  so  called  from  tradition  assigning  to  it  the  tribute  of  a  Duchess 
of  Norfolk  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Beaumont,  who  died  northward  of 
Newark,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  and  was  carried  for  interment  to 
the  burial-place  of  his  family  in  Suffolk.  TJie  Cross  is  in  the  latest 
Gothic  style.  It  was  repaired,  says  the  inscription,  in  1778,  and  again 
in  1801. 
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Of  the  monastic  ruins  of  Nottinghamshire,  the  most  beautiful  is 
Newstead,  or  New  Place,  formerly  a  Priory  of  Black  or  Austin 
Canons,  founded  about  A.D.  11 70,  by  Henry  II.,  who  endowed  it  with 
the  church  and  town  of  Papelwick,  together  with  large  wastes  about  the 
monastery,  within  the  forest  [of  Sherwood],  a  park  of  ten  acres,  &c., 
lying  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  of  Mansfield.*     At  the  Disso- 


•  Mansfield  wrts  the  frequent  residence  of  our  early  Norman  kings,  who 
enjoyed  the  chase  in  the  surrounding  forest  of  Slierwood.  The  ci-lebrated 
ballad  of  the  King  and  the  Miller  of  Mansfield  is  the  subject  of  at  least  two 
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lution  Newstead  came  into  the  possession  of  the  noble  family  of  the 
Byrons,  who  deduce  from  the  Conquest;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
Survey  held  divers  manors  in  Nottinghamshire  and  Derbyshire,  the 
chief  seat  of  the  early  Byrons  being  Horistan  Castle,  in  the  latter 
county.  In  1540,  Sir  John  Byron,  Knt.,  had  a  grant  of  "the 
Priory  of  Newstade,  with  the  manor  of  Papelwick,  a  rectory  of  the 
same,  with  all  the  closes  about  the  Priory,  &c."  A  portion  of  the 
monastic  buildings  was  fitted  up  as  a  residence  by  Sir  John  Byron,  but 
the  church  was  allowed  to  go  to  decay.  Its  front  is  an  exceedingly 
beautiful  specimen  of  Early  English,  scarcely  equalled  by  any  other 
specimen  in  elegance  of  composition  and  delicacy  of  execution.  The 
south  aisle  of  the  church  was  incorporated  with  the  mansion  which  Sir 
John  built,  while  the  western  fi-ont  was  suffered  to  remain  a  picturesque 
ruin.  The  Abbey  is  said  to  have  been  piesei-ved  till  our  time,  and 
several  conveniences  which  belonged  to  its  pious  ownei-s,  continued  in 
their  original  situation,  and  were  yet  in  use.  The  illustrious  poet,  Lord 
Byron,  who  from  his  mother  claimed  descent  from  the  royal  House  of 
Stuart,  succeeded  to  Newstead  at  the  age  of  six  years.  Here  he  passed 
the  happiest  hours  of  his  Hfe.  When  he  was  quite  a  child  he  was  an 
adept  at  swimming  and  rowing. 

In  some  lines,  "On  leaving  Newstead  Abbey,"  written  in  1803,  the 
leading  events  in  the  lives  of  the  Poet's  ancestors  are  glanced  at : — 

"  Through  thy  battlements,  Newstead,  the  hollow  winds  whistle ; 
'I'liou,  the  liall  of  my  fathers,  art  gone  to  decay ; 
In  thy  once  smiling  garden,  the  hemlock  and  thistle 
Have  choked  up  the  rose  which  late  bloom'd  in  the  way. 

"  Of  the  mail-cover'd  Rarons,  who  proudly  to  battle 
Led  their  vassals  from  Europe  to  Talestine's  plain, 
The  escutcheon  and  shield,  which  with  every  blast  rattle, 
Are  the  only  sad  vestiges  now  that  remain. 

••  No  more  doth  old  Robert,  with  harp-stringing  numbers, 
Raise  a  flame  in  the  breast  for  the  war-laurelled  wreath  ; 
Near  Askalon's  towers,  John  of  Horistan  slumbers, 
Unnerved  is  the  hand  of  his  minstrel  by  death. 

*'  Paul  and  Hubert,  too,  sleep  in  the  valley  of  Cressy  ; 
For  the  safety  of  Edward  and  England  they  fell  ; 
My  fathers  I  the  tears  of  your  country  redress  ye  ; 
How  you  fought,  how  you  died,  still  her  annals  can  telL 


dramatic  entertainments.  It  is  said  to  refer  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  that 
Sir  John  Cockle  was  the  miller.  The  mill  is  five  or  six  miles  from  Mansfield, 
of  which  place  Dodsley,  tlie  bookseller,  who  emerged  from  the  servants'  lull, 
was  a  native. 
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"  On  Marston,  with  Rupert,  'gainst  traitors  contending, 

Four  brothers  enriched  with  tlieir  blood  the  bleak  field  \ 
For  tlie  rights  of  a  monarch  tlieir  country  defending, 
Till  death  their  attachment  to  royalty  seal'd." 

In  "  An  Elegy  on  Newstead  Abbey,"  written  in  1806  : 

"  Newstead  !  fast  falling,  once  resplendent  dome  I 
Religion's  shrine  !  repentant  Henry's  pride! 
Of  warriors,  monks,  and  dames  the  cloister'd  tomb, 
Whose  pensive  shades  around  thy  ruins  glide. 

"  Hail  to  thy  pile,  more  honour'd  in  thy  fall 

Than  modern  mansions  in  their  pillar'd  state; 
Proudly  majestic  frowns  thy  vaulted  hall. 
Scowling  defiance- on  the  blasts  of  fate. 

"  No  mail-clad  serfs,  obedient  to  their  lord, 
In  grim  array  the  crimson  cross  demai.d  ; 
Or  gay  assemble  round  the  festive  boartl 
Their  chief's  retainers,  an  immortal  band. 

"  Else  might  inspiring  Fancy's  magic  eye 

Retrace  their  progress  through  the  lapse  of  lime. 
Marking  each  ardent  youth,  ordained  to  dii', 
A  votive  pilgrim  to  Judea's  clime. 

••  But  not  from  thee,  dark  pile  !  departs  the  chief ; 
His  feudal  realm  in  other  regions  lay  ; 
In  thee  the  wounded  conscience  courts  relief, 
Retiring  from  the  garish  blaze  of  day. 

"  Yes,  in  thy  gloomy  cells  and  shades  profound 

The  monk  abjur'd  a  world  he  ne'er  could  view  ; 
Or  blood-slain'd  guilt  repenting  solace  found. 
Or  innocence  from  stern  oppression  flew. 

"  A  monarch  bade  thee  from  that  wild  arise 

Where  Sherwood's  outlaws  once  were  wont  to  i^rowl ; 
And  superstition's  crimes  of  various  dyes, 
Sought  shelter  in  tlie  priest's  protecting  cowl. 


"  Years  roll  on  years  ;  to  ages,  ages  yield  ; 
Abbots  to  abbots,  in  a  line,  succeed  : 
Religion's  charter  their  protecting  shield. 
Till  royal  sacrilege  their  doom  decreed, 

"  One  holy  Henry  rear'd  the  Gothic  walls, 
And  bade  the  pious  inmates  rest  in  peace; 
Another  Henry  the  kind  gift  recalls. 
And  bids  devotion's  hallow'd  echoes  cease," 

The  interest  of  the  old  place  culminates  in  the  possession  of  Lord 
Byron,  and  Colonel  Wildman  to  whom  his  Lordship  sold  the  estate. 
The  embellishments  which  the  Abbey  had  received  from  the  poet-lord 
bad  more  of  the  brilliant  conception  of  the  poet  in  them  than  of  the 
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sober  calculations  of  common  life.  In  many  rooms  which  he  had 
superbly  furnished,  he  had  permitted  so  wretched  a  roof  to  remain, 
that  in  half  a  dozen  years  the  rain  had  visited  his  proudest  cham- 
bers, the  paper  had  rotted  on  the  walls,  and  fell  upon  glowing 
carpets  and  canopies,  upon  bedsteads  of  crimson  and  gold,  clogging 
the  wings  of  glittering  eagles,  and  dimming  gorgeous  coronets,  A 
tourist  who  visited  the  Abbey  soon  after  Lord  Byron  had  sold  it, 
thus  describes  the  interior : — 

"  The  long  and  gloomy  gallery,  which,  whoever  views,  will  be  strongly 
reminded  of  Lara,  as,  indeed,  a  survey  of  this  place  will  awaken  more 
than  one  scene  in  that  poem,  had  not  yet  relinquished  the  sombre  pic- 
tures '  of  its  ancient  race.' — In  the  study,  which  is  a  small  chamber  over- 
looking the  garden,  the  books  were  packed  up,  but  there  remained  a 
sofa,  over  which  hung  a  sword  in  a  gilt  sheath  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the 
room,  opposite  the  window,  stood  a  pair  of  light  fancy  stands,  each 
supporting  a  couple  of  the  most  perfect  and  finely  polished  skulls  I  ever 
saw,  most  probably  selected  along  with  the  tar-famed  one  converted 
into  a  drinking-cup,  and  inscribed  with  some  well-known  lines,  from 
among  a  vast  number  taken  from  the  burial-ground  of  the  Abbey,  and 
piled  up  in  the  form  of  a  mausoleum,  but  re-committed  to  the  ground. 
Between  them  hung  a  gilt  crucifix. 

"  In  one  comer  of  the  servants'  hall  lay  a  stone  coffm,  on  which  were 
some  fencing-gloves  and  foils :  and  on  the  \\'all  of  the  ample  but  cheer- 
less kitchen,  was  painted  in  large  letters,  '  AN'aste  not,  want  not.' 


The  gardens  were  exactly  as  their  late  owner  described  them  in  his 
earliest  days.  With  the  exception  of  the  dog's  tomb — a  conspicuous 
and  elegant  object,  placed  on  an  ascent  of  several  steps,  crowned  with  a 
lambent  flame,  and  panelled  with  white  marble  tablets,  of  which  that 
containing  the  celebrated  epitaph  is  the  most  remarkable — I  do  not  recol- 
lect the  slightest  trace  of  culture  or  improvement.  The  late  Lord,  a 
stern  and  desperate  character,  who  is  never  mentioned  by  the  neighbour- 
ing peasants  without  a  significant  shake  of  the  head,  might  have  re- 
tunicd  and  recognised  everything  about  him,  except  perhaps  an  addi- 
tional crop  of  weeds.  There  still  gloomily  slept  that  old  pond,  into 
which  he  is  said  to  have  hurled  his  lady  in  one  of  his  fits  of  fury,  whence 
she  was  rescued  by  the  gardener,  a  courageous  blade,  who  was  the 
Lord's  master,  and  chastised  him  for  his  barbarity.  Here  still,  at  the 
end  of  the  garden,  in  a  grove  of  oak,  two  towering  satyrs,  he  with  his 
goiit  and  club,  and  Mi"s.  Satyr  with  her  chubby  cloven-footed  brat, 
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placed  on  pedestals  at  the  intersections  of  the  narrow  and  gloomy  path- 
ways, struck  for  a  moment,  with  their  grim  visages  and  shaggy  forms 
the  fear  into  your  bosom  which  is  felt  by  the  nciglibouring  peasantry  at 
'  th'oud  laird's  devils.' 

"  In  the  lake  before  the  Abbey,  the  artificial  rock  which  he  constructed 
at  a  vast  expense,  still  reared  its  lofty  head ;  but  the  frigate  which  fulfilled 
old  Mother  Shipton's  prophecy,  by  sailing  over  dry  land  from  a  distant 
part  to  this  place,  had  long  vanished,  and  the  only  relics  of  his  naval 
whim  were  the  rock,  his  ship  buoys,  and  tlie  venerable  old  Murray,  who 
accompanied  me  round  the  premises.  The  dark,  haughty,  impetuous 
spirit  and  mad  deeds  of  this  Nobleman,  the  poet's  uncle,  I  feel  little 
doubt,  by  making  a  vivid  and  indelible  impression  on  his  youthful  fancy, 
furnished  some  of  the  principal  materials  for  the  fonnation  of  his  Lord- 
ship's favourite,  and  perpetually  recurring  practical  hero.  His  manners 
and  acts  are  the  theme  of  many  a  winter  evening  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  a  quarrel  which  arose  out  of  a  dispute  between  their  gamekeepers,  he 
killed  his  neighbour,  Mr.  Chaworth,  the  lord  of  the  adjoining  manor. 
With  that  unhappy  deed,  however,  died  all  family  feud ;  and  if  we  are  to 
believe  our  noble  bard,  the  dearest  purpose  of  his  heart  would  have  been 
compassed  could  he  have  united  the  two  races  by  an  union  with  '  the 
sole  remnant  of  that  ancient  house,'  the  present  most  amiable  Mrs. 
Musters — the  Mary  of  his  poetry.  To  those  who  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  two  families,  nothing  is  more  perspicuous  in  his  lays  than  the  deep 
interest  with  which  he  has  again  and  again  turned  to  his  boyish,  his  first 
and  most  endearing  attachment.  '  The  Dream'  is  literally  their  mutual 
history,  and  the  scenery  of  Newstead  can  be  traced  in  the  poem.  The 
antique  oratorie,  where  stood — 

'  his  steed  caparisoned,  and  the  hill 
Crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man,' 

are  pictures  too  well  known  to  those  who  have  seen  them  to  be  mis- 
taken for  a  moment." 

A  still  more  familiar  account  of  Newstead  appeared  in  the  autumn  of 
1828,  when  it  was  visited  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  in  his  Personal  Tour. 
•*  Newstead,"  says  the  author,  "  like  most  ancient  erections,  is  situated 
in  a  valley,  and  was  screened  during  my  route,  by  some  fine  plantations. 
As  I  approached  it,  I  passed  the  fine  lake  of  thirty-six  acres,  on  which  Byron 
was  wont  to  sail ;  and  I  saw  on  it  three  pretty  pinnaces  at  anchor,  in  which 
the  present  proprietor  indulges  in  aquatic  excursions.  On  each  side  stand 
two  mock  forts,  castellated,  and  decorated  with  painted  guns,  the  fancy 
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of  the  former  lord,  the  great-uncle  of  the  poet.  I  had  seen  many  accu- 
rate views  of  Newstead,  but  my  approach  to  the  actual  building  brought 
before  me,  as  a  still  living  object,  Byron  and  his  eventful  history 

"  The  house,  as  it  now  exists,  proved  to  be  everything  that  could  de- 
light a  lover  of  Byron,  an  admirer  of  taste  and  elegance,  and  a  devotee 
of  antiquity,  in  close  association  with  our  national  history  and  ancient 
religion.  It  was  an  Abbey,  founded  by  Henry  II.,  as  one  of  many 
peace-offerings  to  the  enraged  church,  for  adding  a  martyr  to  its  calendar, 
by  the  sacrifice  of  the  imperious  and  wily  Becket.  It  was  magnificently 
built  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  was  intended  in  its  structure  and  en- 
dowments to  prove  the  repentance  of  the  politic  king.  What  it  was, 
thanks  to  Colonel  Wildman,  it  still  is ;  and  in  Newstead  we  behold  a 
veritable  Abbey  of  the  twelfth  century,  nearly  as  it  was  600  years  ago. 

"  Colonel  Wildman  was  a  schoolfellow  on  the  same  form  as  Lord 
Byron,  at  Harrow  school.  In  adolescence  they  were  separated  at  col- 
lege, and  in  manhood  by  their  pursuits  ;  but  they  lived  in  friendship. 
If  Lord  Byron  was  constrained  by  circumstances  to  allow  Newstead  to 
be  sold,  the  fittest  person  living  to  become  its  proprietor  was  his  friend. 
Colonel  Wildman.  He  was  not  a  cold  and  formal  purchaser  of  New- 
stead, but,  animated  even  with  the  feelings  of  Byron,  he  took  possession 
of  it  as  a  place  consecrated  by  many  circumstances  of  times  and  persons, 
and  above  all,  by  the  attachment  of  his  friend,  Byron.  The  high-spirited 
poet,  however,  ill  brooked  the  necessity  of  selling  an  estate  entailed  in  his 
family  since  the  Reformation  (but  lost  to  him  and  the  family  by  the 
improvidence  of  a  predecessor),  and  retiring  into  Tuscany,  there  in- 
dulged in  those  splenetic  feelings  which  mark  his  later  writings.  His 
marriage  had  been  engaged  in  as  a  prudent  settlement  for  life  ;  but  the 
hauteur  of  his  own  principles,  and  the  scrupulosity  of  those  of  his  lady,  led 
to  difference  and  to  separation.  This  domestic  discord  being  grossly 
discussed  by  public  writers,  added  gloomy  feelings  to  his  natural  im- 
petuosity, and  conspired  to  render  his  own  country  disagreeable. 

"  The  domain  of  Newstead  is  nearly  4000  acres,  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  the  house,  commanding  a  partial  view  of  the  whole.  It  is 
a  large  but  irregular  structure,  and  the  cloisters,  which  are  quite  per- 
fect, stand  nearly  in  the  middle.  No  part  is  destroyed  except  the  Abbey- 
church  ;  but  its  western  front  is  standing,  and  ranges  with  the  front  of 
the  house.  Over  the  cloisters  is  a  range  of  conidors  or  galleries,  which 
connect  all  the  rooms  of  the  house,  and  give  it  an  ancient  air.  The 
priticipal  front  is  southward,  and  the  upper  floor  consists  of  a  drawing- 
room  24  yards  long,  with  a  Gothic  roof,  and  plaster  compartments, 
finished  in  1633,  by  early  Italian  artists.     The  floor  beneath  is  a  mag- 
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nifictnt  diniiig-hall,  furnished  in  the  olden  style;  the  pictures  are  chiefly 
portraits.  There  are  some  full  suits  of  armour  in  the  con-idors,  and 
some  trophies  from  Waterloo  in  the  drawing-room.  In  one  of  the 
cloisters  is  a  chapel,  the  windows  of  stained  glass  from  other  parts 
of  the  building  ;  and  beneath  Colonel  Wiidman  has  prepared  a  vault 
for  himself  and  his  lady. 

"  The  arrangements  of  tlie  gardens  arc  complete.  There  are  pleasure- 
grounds  of  five  or  six  acres,  formally  arranged  in  terraces  and  straight 
walks,  by  Le  Notre,  in  the  style  of  Hampton  Court  and  Versailles. 
Tlicre  are,  also,  of  kitchen  gardens  three  acres ;  and  a  wilderness,  lawn, 
and  slirubbery  of  ten  or  twelve  acres  more.  The  whole  has  been  accu- 
rately pictured  by  liyron  himself,  in  the  thirteenth  canto  of  Don  Juan : 

"  To  Norman  Abbey  whirl'd  the  noble  pair, 

An  old,  old  monastery  once,  and  now 
Sfill  older  mansion, — of  a  rich  and  rare 

Mix'd  Gothic,  such  as  artists  all  allow 
Few  specimens  yet  left  us  can  compare 

Withal  ;  it  lies  perhaps  a  little  low. 
Because  the  monks  prcferrd  a  hill  behind, 
To  shelter  their  devotion  from  the  wind. 

"  It  stood  embosom'd  in  a  happy  valley, 

Crown'd  by  high  woodlands,  where  the  Druid  oak 

Stood  like  Caractacus  in  act  to  rally 
His  host,  with  broad  arms  'gainst  the  thunder-stroke  ; 

And  from  beneath  his  boughs  were  seen  to  sally 
The  dappled  foresters ;  as  day  awoke, 

The  branching  stag  swept  down  with  all  his  herd, 

To  quaff  a  brook  which  murmur'd  like  a  bird. 

"  Before  the  mansion  lay  a  lucid  lake, 
»  Hroad  as  transparent,  deep,  and  freshly  fed 

By  a  river,  which  its  soften'd  way  did  take 

In  currents  through  the  calmer  water  spread 
Around  :  the  wildfowl  nestled  in  the  brake 

'And  sedges,  brooding  in  their  liquid  bed  ; 
The  woods  sloped  downwards  to  its  brink,  and  stood 
Witli  their  green  faceS'f.x'd  upon  the  flood. 

"  Its  outlet  d;Lsli'd  into  a  deep  ciiscade, 

Sparkling  with  foam,  until  again  subsiding 
Its  sliriller  echoes — like  an  infant  made 

Quiet — sank  into  softer  ripples,  gliding 
Into  a  rivulet  ;  and  thus  allay  d, 

Pursued  its  course,  now  gleaming,  and  now  hiding 
Its  windings  through  the  woods  ;  now  clear,  now  bhie, 
According  as  the  skies  their  shadows  threw. 

•'  A  glorious  remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile 

(While  yet  the  church  was  Rome's)  stood  half  apart 
Tn  a  gtind  arch,  which  once  scrcen'd  many  an  aisle  ; 
These  last  had  disappear'd— a  loss  to  art ; 
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The  first  yet  frown'd  superbly  o'er  the  soil, 

And  kindled  feelings  in  the  roughest  heart, 
WhicJi  mourn'd  the  power  ol  time's  or  tempest's  march, 
In  gazing  on  that  venerable  arch. 

"  Within  a  niche,  nigh  to  its  pinnacle. 

Twelve  saints  had  once  stood  sanctified  in  stone  ; 

But  these  had  fallen,  not  when  the  friars  fell. 

But  in  the  war  whicli  struck  Charles  from  his  throne, 

When  each  house  was  a  fortalice — as  tell 
The  annals  of  full  many  a  line  undone — 

The  gallant  cavaliers  who  fought  in  vain 

For  those  who  knew  not  to  resign  or  reign. 

•*  But  in  a  higher  niche,  alone,  but  crown'd, 

The  Virgin-Mother  of  the  God-born  child. 
With  her  son  in  her  blessed  arms,  look'd  round  ; 

Spared  by  some  chance  wlien  all  beside  was  spoil'd  ; 
She  made  the  earth  below  seem  holy  ground, 

This  may  be  superstition,  weak  or  wild. 
But  even  the  faintest  relics  of  a  shrine 
Of  any  worship  wake  some  thoughts  divine. 

*"  A  mighty  window,  hollow  in  the  centre. 

Shorn  of  its  glass  of  thousand  colourings, 
Through  which  the  deepen'd  glories  once  could  enter, 

Streaming  from  off  the  sun  like  seraph's  wings, 
Now  yawns  all  desolate  :  now  loud,  now  fainter, 

Tiie  gale  sweeps  through  its  fretwork,  and  oft  sings 
The  owl  his  anthem,  where  the  silenced  quire 
Lie  with  their  hallelujah  quench'd  like  fire. 
•  •  •  *  • 

*'  Amidst  the  court,  a  Gothic  fountain  play'd. 

Symmetrical,  but  deck'd  with  carvings  quaint — 
Strange  faces  like  to  men  in  masquerade. 

And  here  perhaps  a  monster,  there  a  saint ; 
The  spring  rush'd  through  grim  mouths  of  granite  made, 

And  sparkled  into  basins,  where  it  spent 
Its  little  torrent  in  a  thousand  bubbles. 
Like  man's  vain  glory,  and  his  vainer  troubles. 

•*  The  mansion's  self  was  vast  and  venerable. 

With  more  of  tiie  monastic  than  has  Ijeen 
Elsewhere  preserved  :  the  cloisters  still  were  stable^ 

The  cells  too,  and  refectory,  I  ween  : 
An  exquisite  small  chapel  had  been  able. 

Still  unimpnird  to  decorate  the  scene  ; 
The  rest  had  been  reform'd,  replaced,  or  sunk. 
And  spoke  more  of  the  baron  than  the  monk. 

"  Huge  halls,  long  galleries,  spacious  chambers,  join'd 

By  no  quite  lawful  marriage  of  the  arts. 
Might  shock  a  connoisseur  ;  but  when  combined, 

i'orm'd  a  whole,  which,  irregular  in  parts, 
Yet  left  a  gr.and  impression  on  the  mind, 

At  least  of  those  whose  eyes  are  in  their  hearta  V 
We  gaze  upon  a  giant  for  his  stature. 
Nor  judge  at  first  if  all  be  true  to  nature." 
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"  Than  this  description,"  writes  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  "  nothing  m 
plain  prose  can  be  more  precisely  detailed.  I  walked  through  and  around 
the  building,  ivith  the  poem  in  my  hand,  and  the  dullest  architect  oi 
antiquary  could  not  be  more  correct,  whilst  the  spirit  of  the  lines  raised 
a  sort  of  halo  around  every  object.  Thanks  to  Colonel  Wildman,  he  is 
determined  that,  at  least  in  his  time,  the  description  of  the  poet  shall 
continue  to  accord  with  the  reality." 

"  Night  overtaking  me  at  Newstead,  the  splendid  hospitality  of 
Colonel  Wildman  was  kindly  exerted,  and  he  indulged  a  sentimental 
traveller  by  allowing  me  to  sleep  in  Byron's  bed  and  Byron's  room.  ... 
The  bed  is  elegantly  surmounted  with  baronial  coronets,  but  it  was 

Byron's,  and  I  cared  nothing  for  the  coronets This  apartment  is 

remote  from  the  dormitories  of  the  family,  and  the  ascent  to  it  is  by  a 
newel  stone  staircase.  A  stranger  to  personal  fear  and  superstition,  I 
enjoyed  my  berth,  neither  heard  nor  saw  anything,  nor  ever  slept  more 
soundly.  At  the  same  time  I  did  not  forget  the  following  lines  of  Byron, 
but  I  ascribed  his  phantasy  to  the  alliance  of  supei-stition  with  the  cn- 
tliusiasm  which  directs  the  thoughts  and  faith  of  poets:— 

•   But  in  the  noontide  of  the  moon,  and  when 
The  w  ind  is  winged  from  one  point  of  heaven 

There  moans  a  strange  unearthly  sound,  whicli  then 
Is  musical — a  dying  accent  driven 

Through  the  huge  arch,  which  soars  and  sinks  again  ; 
Some  deem  it  but  the  distant  echo  given 

Back  to  the  night-wind  by  the  waterfall, 

And  harmonized  by  the  old  choral  wall. 

"  Others,  that  some  original  shape  or  form, 

Shaped  by  decay  perchance,  hath  given  the  power 

(Though  less  than  that  of  Memnon's  statue,  warm 
In  Egypt's  rays,  to  harp  at  a  fix'd  hour) 

To  this  grey  ruin  with  a  voice  to  cliarm. 
Snd  but  serene,  it  sweeps  o'er  tree  or  tower  : 

The  cause  I  know  not,  nor  can  solve ;  but  such 

The  fact :  I've  heard  it — once  perhaps  too  much  !"' 

These  Nottinghamshire  woodlands  are  truly  charming.  But  the 
Abbey  itself  possesses  the  greatest  interest  for  the  vi.itor.  Every  piece 
of  furniture  in  what  was  Byron's  bedroom  remains  to  this  day  just  as 
the  poet  left  it.  There  is  the  bedstead,  with  gilded  coronets ;  the  p(Kt's 
well-loved  pictures  of  his  college  at  the  University,  the  portraits  of 
Murray,  his  valet,  and  the  noted  pugilist  "  Gentleman  Jackson  ;"  near 
an  oriel  window  are  his  writing-table,  inkstand,  and  other  relics,  all  en- 
chaining the  beholder  of  to-day  as  he  gazes  on  these  inanimate  memo- 
rials ot  the  past.  The  place  has  witnessed  stirring  events :  it  is  full  of 
old  memories.    You  can  imagine  the  cowled  monks  pacing  the  shadf 
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walks  in  the  noonday  sun  ;  and  Byron  himself  must  have  strolled  about 
the  park  hardly  less  full  of  thought  than  his  monkish  predecessors. 

Lord  Byron  died  at  Missolonghi,  April  19th,  1824,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  ;  and  his  body  was  brought  to  England  and  buried  in  the 
same  vault  as  his  daughter,  Lady  Lovelace,  in  Hucknall  village  church. 
A  slab  of  white  marble  on  the  south  wall  records  his  death,  and  there 
is  also  the  torn  and  faded  silken  escutcheon  which  bore  the  Byron 
arms. 

Among  the  traditional  memories  that  flit  about  Newstead,  it  used  to 
be  related  by  an  old  man,  long  resident  in  Hucknall,  that  the  Hon. 
William  Byron,  of  Badwell  Hall,  had  a  daughter,  who  clandestinely 
married  one  of  her  father's  dog-keepers ;  that  they  had  offspring  two 
sons,  and  a  daughter  named  Sophia.  The  family  being  obliged  to  quit 
the  neighbourhood  of  Badwell,  was  not  heard  of  for  many  years,  and 
the  singular  devotion  of  "the  White  Lady"  to  the  memory  of  Lord 
Byron  pretty  clearly  seiTes  to  solve  the  long  mystery.  She  left  an  im- 
pression in  the  romantic  neighbourhood  she  resided  in  ;  and  her  singu- 
larity will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  The  day  before  she  quitted  Hucknall 
she  copied  the  inscription  from  Lord  Byron's  tablet ;  took  off  her 
bonnet,  and  wiped  a  string  of  it  on  the  floor  of  the  vault ;  then  cut  a 
piece  away  carefully,  wrapped  it  in  paper,  and  put  it  into  her  pocket ; 
the  last  rhymes  she  wrote  strangely  foreboded,  in  their  closing  verse,  the 
melancholy  fate  which  was  shortly  to  befal  her : — 

"  But  'tis  past,  and  now  for  ever 
Fancy's  vision's  bliss  is  o'er  ; 
But  to  forget  thee,  Newstead — never, 
Though  I  shall  haunt  thy  shades  no  more." 

This  person,  Sophia  Hyatt,  was,  through  her  extreme  dcafiicss,  run 
over  by  a  cart,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Maypole  Inn-yard,  Nottingham, 
on  the  28th  of  September,  1825,  and  unfortunately  killed.  She  had 
come  that  morning  in  a  chaise  fiom  Newstead,  Papplewick,  or  some- 
where in  that  neighbourhood.  She  had,  for  the  previous  three  or  four 
years,  lodged  in  one  of  the  farm-houses  belonging  to  Colonel  Wildman 
at  Newstead  Abbey.  No  one  knew  exactly  when  she  came,  or  what 
were  her  connexions.  Many  of  her  days  were  passed  in  rambling  about 
the  gardens  and  grounds  of  the  Abbey,  to  which,  by  the  kindness  of 
Colonel  Wildman,  she  had  free  access  ;  her  dress  was  invariably  the 
same ;  and  she  was  known  by  the  servants  at  Newstead  as  "  the  White 
Lady."  She  had  ingrntiatcd  herself  by  regularly  feeding  the  Newfound- 
land dog,  which  was  brought  from  Greece  with  the  body  of  Lord 
Byron.    On  the  evening  before  the  accident  which  terminated  her  ex- 
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istence,  she  was  seen  to  cut  off  a  lock  of  the  dog's  hair,  which  she  care- 
fully placed  in  a  handkerchief.  On  that  same  evening  also,  she  delivered 
to  Mrs.  \\'ildman  a  sealed  packet,  with  a  request  that  it  might  not  be 
opened  till  the  following  morning.  The  contents  of  the  packet  were 
rhymes  in  manuscript,  written  during  her  solitaiy  walks,  and  all  of  them 
referring  to  the  poet  lord  of  Newstead.  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Wildman 
was  enclosed,  written  with  some  elegance  and  native  feeling :  it  described 
her  friendless  situation,  alluded  to  her  pecuniary  difficulties,  thanked 
the  family  for  their  kindness  to  her,  and  stated  the  necessity  she  was 
under  of  removing  for  a  short  period  from  Newstead.  It  appeared  from 
her  statement  that  she  had  connexions  in  America,  where  her  brother 
had  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  family;  and  she  requested  Colonel 
Wildman  to  arrange  matters  in  which  she  was  concerned.  She  con- 
cluded with  declaring  that  her  only  happiness  in  the  world  consisted  in 
the  privilege  of  being  allowed  to  wander  through  the  domain  of  New- 
stead, and  to  identify  the  various  sites  commemorated  in  Lord  Byron's 
poetry.  A  most  kind  and  compassionate  note  was  conveyed  to  her 
immediately,  urging  her  either  to  give  up  her  journey,  or  to  return  to 
Newstead  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  have  stated  the  melancholy 
sequel.  Colonel  Wildman  took  upon  himself  the  care  of  her  interment, 
in  the  churchyard  of  Hucknall,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  vault  which 
contains  the  body  of  Lord  Byron. 

The  neglect  and  decay  of  the  Newstead  Abbey  estate  has  been  visited 
with  severe  remarks  on  the  conduct  of  one  of  its  proprietors,  the 
great-uncle  and  predecessor  of  our  Poet.  Family  differences,  particu- 
larly during  the  time  of  the  fifth  Lord  Byron  (the  great-uncle),  of 
eccentric  and  unsocial  manners,  suffered  and  even  aided  the  dilapidations 
of  time.  The  castellated  stables  and  offices  were,  however,  spared. 
Mr.  Ashpitel  relates  that  "  The  state  of  Newstead  at  the  time  the  Poet 
succeeded  to  the  estate  is  not  generally  known  ;  the  wicked  Lord  had 
felled  all  the  noble  oaks,  destroyed  the  finest  herds  of  deer,  and,  in  short, 
had  denuded  the  estate  of  everything  he  could.  The  hirelings  of  the 
attorney  did  the  rest ;  they  stripped  away  all  the  furniture,  and  every- 
thing the  law  would  permit  them  to  remove.  The  buildings  on  the 
east  side  were  unroofed ;  the  old  Xenodochium,  and  the  grand  refec- 
tory, were  full  of  hay ;  and  the  entrance-hall  and  monks*  parlour  were 
stables  for  cattle.  In  the  only  habitable  part  of  the  building,  a  place 
then  used  as  a  sort  of  scullery,  under  the  only  roof  that  kept  out  the 
wet,  of  all  this  vast  pile,  the  fifth  Lord  Byron  breathed  his  last ;  and  to 
this  inheritance  the  Poet  succeeded."  A  Correspondent  of  Notes  and 
Queries,  No.  132,  however,  relates  some  circumstances  tending  to  pal- 
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liate  the  above  apparently  reckless  proceedings  of  the  eccentric  fifth 
lord.  This  Correspondent,  who,  in  1796  and  1797,  had  a  seat  in  the 
chambers  of  an  eminent  conveyancer  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  relates  that 
thither  the  eccentric  Lord  came  to  consult  the  conveyancer  regarding 
his  property,  under  a  most  painful  and  pitiable  load  of  distress ;  but  his 
case  was  past  remedy ;  and,  after  some  daily  attendance,  pouring  forth 
his  lamentations,  he  appears  to  have  returned  home  to  subside  into  the 
reckless  operations  reported  of  him.  His  case  was  this : — "  Upon  the 
maiTiage  of  his  son,  he,  as  any  other  father  would  do,  granted  a  settle- 
ment of  his  property,  including  the  Newstead  Abbey  estate ;  but  by 
some  unaccountable  inadvertence  or  negligence  of  the  lawyers  employed, 
the  ultimate  reversion  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  property,  instead  of  being 
left,  as  it  should  have  been,  in  the  father,  as  the  owner  of  the  estates, 
was  limited  to  the  heirs  of  the  son.  And  upon  his  death,  and  failure  of 
the  issue  ot  the  marriage,  the  unfortunate  father,  this  eccentric  Lord, 
found  himself  robbed  of  the  fee  simple  of  his  own  inheritance,  and  left 
merely  the  naked  tenant  for  life,  without  any  legal  power  of  raising 
money  upon  it,  or  even  of  cutting  down  a  tree.  It  would  seem,  that  if 
the  lawyers  were  aware  of  the  effect  of  the  final  limitation,  neither  father 
nor  son  appear  to  have  been  mformed  of  it,  or  the  result  might  have 
been  conected,  and  his  Lordship  would,  probably,  have  kept  up  the 
estate  in  its  proper  order.  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  estate  would 
revert  back  to  the  father  as  heir  of  his  son.  Now,  although  this  relation 
may  not  fully  justify  the  reckless  waste  that  appears  to  have  been  com- 
mitted, it  certainly  is  a  palliative." 
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Robin  Hood  is  so  distinguished  by  traditionary  memorials  in  every 
part  of  Nottinghamshire,  that  it  would  be  unpardonable  not  to 
mention  that  celebrated  outlaw.  The  following  account,  by  Ritson, 
seems  to  comprise  the  principal  features  in  his  romantic  career : — 

"  Robin  Hood  was  bom  at  Locksley,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  in 
the  reign  of  King  Henry  II.  and  about  the  year  of  Christ,  1160.  His 
extraction  was  noble,  and  his  true  name  Robert  Fitzooth,  which  vulgar 
pronunciation  easily  corrupted  into  Robin  Hood:  he  is  frequently 
styled,  and  commonly  reputed  to  have  been.  Earl  of  Huntingdon ;  a 
title  to  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  at  least,  he  actually  appears 
to  have  had  some  sort  of  pretension.  In  his  youth  he  is  reported  to 
have  been  of  a  wild  and  extravagant  disposition,  insomuch  that, — bis 
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inheritance  being  consumed  or  forfeited  by  his  excesses,  and  his  person 
outlawed  for  debt, — either  from  necessity  or  choice  he  sought  an  asylum 
in  the  woods  and  forests,  with  which  immense  tracts,  especially  in  the 
northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  were  at  that  time  covered.  Of  these  he 
chiefly  affected  Sherwood,  in  Nottinghamshire ;  Bamsdale,  in  Yorkshire  ; 
and,  according  to  some,  Plumpton  Park,  in  Cumberland.  Here  he 
either  found,  or  was  afterwards  joined  by,  a  number  of  persons  in 
similar  circumstances ; 

"  'Such  as  the  fury  of  ungoverned  youth 
Tlirust  from  the  company  of  lawful  men  ;' 

who  appealed  to  have  considered  and  obeyed  him  as  their  chief  or 
leader,  and  of  whom  his  principal  favourites,  or  those  in  whose  courage 
and  fidelity  he  most  confided,  were  Little  John,  whose  surname  is  said 
to  have  been  Nailor  ;  William  Scadlock,  Scathelock,  or  Scarlet ;  George 
a  Green,  pinder,  or  pound-keeper,  of  Wakefield ;  Much,  a  miller's  son ; 
and  a  certain  monk  or  friar  named  Tuck.  He  is  likewise  said  to  have 
been  accompanied  in  his  retreat  by  a  female,  of  whom  he  was  enamoured, 
and  whose  real  or  adopted  name  was  Marian. 

"  His  company,  in  process  of  time,  consisted  of  a  hundred  archers ; 
men,  says  Major,  most  skilful  in  battle, whom  four  times  that  number  of 
the  boldest  fellows  durst  not  attack.  His  manner  of  recruiting  was 
somewhat  singular  ;  for,  in  the  words  of  an  old  writer, '  wheresoever  he 
heard  of  any  that  were  of  unusual  strength  and  hardiness,  he  would 
desgyse  himself,  and,  rather  than  fayle,  go  lyke  a  begger  to  become 
acquaynted  with  them ;  and,  after  he  had  tryed  them  with  fyghting, 
never  give  them  over  tyl  he  had  used  means  to  drawe  them  to  lyve  after 
his  fashion.'  Of  this  practice  numerous  instances  are  recorded  in 
the  more  common  and  popular  songs,  where,  indeed,  he  seldom  fails  to 
receive  a  sound  beating.  In  shooting  with  the  long  bow,  which  they 
chiefly  practised,  '  they  excelled  all  the  men  of  the  land ;  though,  as 
occasion  required,  they  had  also  other  weapons.' 

"  In  these  forests,  and  with  this  company,  he  for  many  years  reigned 
like  an  independent  sovereign ;  at  perpetual  war,  indeed,  with  the 
King  of  England,  and  all  his  subjects,  with  an  exception,  however,  or 
the  poor  and  needy,  and  such  as  were  '  desolate  and  oppressed,'  or 
stood  in  need  of  his  protection.  W  hen  molested  by  a  superior  force 
in  one  place,  he  retired  to  another,  still  defying  the  power  of  what 
was  called  law  and  government,  and  making  his  enemies  pay  dearly, 
as  well  for  their  open  attacks,  as  for  their  clandestine  treachery.  It  is 
not,  at  the  same  time,  to  be  concluded,  that  he  must,  in  this  oppoat* 
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tion,  hav3  been  guilty  of  manifest  treason  or  rebellion  ;  as  he  most 
certairily  can  be  justly  charged  with  neither.  An  outlaw,  in  those 
times,  being  deprived  of  protection,  owed  no  allegiance :  '  his  hand  was 
against  every  man,  and  every  man's  hand  against  him.'  These  forests, 
in  short,  were  his  territories  ;  those  who  accompanied  and  adhered  to 
him  his  subjects : 

"  '  The  world  was  not  his  friend,  nor  the  world's  law  :' 

and  what  better  title  King  Richard  could  pretend  to  the  territory  and 
people  of  England  than  Robin  Hood  had  to  the  dominion  of  Sherwood 
or  Barnsdale,  is  a  question  humbly  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  political  philosopher. 

"  The  d^er  with  which  the  royal  forests  then  abounded  (every 
Norman  king  being,  like  Nimrod,  '  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord'), 
wouW  afford  our  hero  and  his  companions  an  ample  supply  of  food 
throughout  the  year ;  and  of  fuel  for  dressing  their  venison,  or  for  the 
other  purposes  of  life,  they  could  evidently  be  in  no  want.  The  rest 
of  their  necessaries  could  be  easily  procured,  partly  by  taking  what 
they  had  occasion  for  from  the  wealthy  passenger,  who  traveled  or 
approached  their  territories,  and  partly  by  commerce  with  the  neigh- 
bouring villages  or  great  towns. 

"  It  may  be  readily  imagined  that  such  a  life,  during  great  part  of 
the  year  at  least,  and  while  it  continued  free  from  the  alarms  or  appre- 
hensions to  which  our  foresters,  one  would  suppose,  must  ha%e  been 
too  frequently  subject,  might  be  sufficiently  pleasant  and  desirable,  and 
even  deserve  the  compliment  which  is  paid  to  it  by  Shakspearc  in  his 
comedy  of  As  you  Like  it,  act  i.  scene  i,  where,  on  Oliver's  asking, 
'  Where  will  the  old  duke  live  ?'  Charles  answers,  '  They  say  he  is 
already  in  the  forest  of  Ardcn,  and  a  many  merry  men  with  him  ;  and 
there  they  live  like  the  old  Robin  Hood  of  England ; — and  fleet  the 
time  carelessly  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world.' 

"  Their  mode  of  life,  in  short,  and  domestic  economy,  of  which  no 
authentic  particulars  have  been  even  traditionally  preserved,  are  more 
easily  to  be  guessed  at  than  described.  They  have,  nevertheless,  been 
elegantly  sketched  by  the  animating  pencil  of  an  excellent  though 
neglected  poet: — 

"  '  The  merry  pranks  he  play'd,  would  ask  an  age  to  tell, 
And  the  adventures  strange  that  Robin  Hood  befell, 
When  Mansfield  many  a  time  for  Robin  hath  been  laid. 
How  he  hath  couscn'd  tiiem,  that  him  would  have  bctray'd  ; 
How  often  he  hath  come  to  Nottingham  disguis'd, 
And  cunningly  escaped,  being  set  to  1)6  surpriz'd. 
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In  this  our  spacious  isle,  I  think  there  is  not  one, 
But  he  hath  heard  some  talk  of  him  and  Little  John  ; 
And  to  the  end  of  time  the  tales  shall  ne'er  be  done, 
Of  Scarlok,  George  a  Green,  and  Much,  the  miller's  son, 
Of  Tuck,  the  merry  friar,  which  many  a  sermon  made 
In  praise  of  Robin  Hood,  his  out-laws,  and  their  trade.' 

Drayton's  Polyolbion,  Song  xxvU 

•*  That  our  hero  and  his  companions,  while  they  lived  in  the  woods, 
had  recourse  to  robbciy  for  their  better  support  is  neither  to  be  con- 
cealed nor  to  be  denied.  Testimonies  to  this  puipose,  indeed,  would 
be  equally  endless  and  unnecessary.  Fordun,  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
calls  him,  ' tile famosisslmus  iicarius,'  that  most  celebrated  robber;  and 
Major  terms  him  and  Little  John,  '/amostjsimi  latrona :'  but  it  is  to 
be  remembered,  according  to  the  confession  of  the  last  historian,  that 
in  these  exertions  of  power,  he  took  away  the  goods  of  rich  men  only  ; 
never  killing  any  person  unless  he  was  attacked  or  resisted :  that  he 
would  not  suffer  a  woman  to  be  maltreated ;  nor  ever  took  anything 
from  the  poor,  but  charitably  fed  them  with  the  wealth  he  drew  from 
the  abbots.  I  disapprove,  says  he,  of  the  rapine  of  the  man ;  but  he 
was  the  most  humane,  and  the  prince  of  all  robbers.  In  allusion,  no 
doubt,  to  this  irregular  and  predatory  course  of  life,  he  has  had  the 
honour  to  bo  compared  to  the  illustrious  Wallace,  the  champion  and 
deliverer  of  his  country  ;  and  that,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  in  the 
latter's  own  time. 

"  Robin  Hood,  indeed,  seems  to  have  held  bishops,  abbots,  priests, 

and  monks, — in  a  word,  all  the  clergy,  regular  or  secular,  in  decided 

aveision. 

"  '  These  byshoppcs  and  thyse  archebyshoppes, 
Ye  shall  them  bete  and  bynde, ' 

was  an  injimction  carefully  impressed  upon  his  followers :  and  in  this 
part  of  his  conduct,  perhaps,  the  pride,  avarice,  uncharitableness,  and 
hypocrisy  of  the  clergy  of  that  age,  will  afford  him  ample  justification. 
The  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's,  in  York,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
appears  to  have  been  distinguished  by  particular  animosity ;  and  the 
Sheriff  of  Nottinghamshire,  who  may  have  been  too  active  and  officious 
in  his  endeavours  to  apprehend  him,  was  the  unremitted  object  of  his 
\  engeance. 

"  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  aversion  in  which  he  appears  to  have 
held  the  clergy  of  every  denomination,  he  was  a  man  of  exemplary 
piety,  according  to  the  notions  of  that  age,  and  retained  a  domestic 
chaplain  (Friar  Tuck,  no  doubt)  for  the  diurnal  celebration  of  the 
divine  mysteries.  This  we  learn  from  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Fordun, 
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as  an  instance  of  those  actions  which  the  historian  allows  to  deserve 
commendation.  One  day,  as  he  heard  mass,  which  he  was  most  de- 
voutly accustomed  to  do  (nor  would  he,  in  whatever  necessity,  suffer 
the  office  to  be  interrupted),  he  was  espied  by  a  certain  sheriff  and 
officers  belonging  to  the  King,  who  had  frequently  before  molested  him, 
in  that  most  secret  recess  of  the  wood  where  he  was  at  mass.  Some  of 
his  people,  who  perceived  what  was  going  forward,  advised  him  to  fly 
with  all  speed,  which,  out  of  reverence  to  the  sacrament,  which  he  was 
then  most  devoutly  worshipping,  he  absolutely  refused  to  do.  But  the 
rest  of  his  men  having  fled  for  fear  of  death,  Robin,  confiding  solely  in 
Him  whom  he  reverently  worshipped,  with  a  very  few  who  by  chance 
were  present,  set  upon  his  enemies,  whom  he  easily  vanquished ;  and 
being  enriched  with  their  spoils  and  ransom,  he  always  held  the 
ministers  of  the  church  and  masses  in  greater  veneration  ever  after, 
mindful  of  what  is  vulgarly  said : 

"  '  Him  God  does  surely  hear, 
Who  oft  to  th'  mass  gives  ear.' 

They  who  deride  the  miracles  of  Moses  or  Mahomet  are  at  full 
liberty,  no  doubt,  to  reject  those  wrought  in  favour  of  Robin  Hood. 
But,  as  a  certain  admirable  author  expresses  himself,  '  an  honest  man 
and  a  good  judgment  believeth  still  what  is  told  him,  and  that  which 
he  finds  written.' 

"  Having  for  a  long  series  of  years  maintained  a  sort  of  independent 
sovereignty,  and  set  kings,  judges,  and  magistrates  at  defiance,  a  pro- 
clamation was  published,  offering  a  considerable  reward  for  bringing 
him  in  either  dead  or  alive ;  which,  however,  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
ductive of  no  greater  success  than  former  attempts  for  that  purpose. 
At  length,  the  infirmities  of  old  age  increasing  upon  him,  and  desirous 
to  be  relieved  in  a  fit  of  sickness  by  being  let  blood,  he  applied  for  that 
purpose  to  the  Prioress  of  Kirklces  Nunnery  in  Yorkshire,  his  relation 
(women,  and  particularly  religious  women,  being  in  those  times  con- 
sidered better  skilled  in  surgery  than  the  sex  is  at  present),  by  whom  he 
was  treacherously  sufltred  to  bleed  to  death.  This  event  happened  on 
the  i8th  of  November,  1247,  being  the  thirty-first  year  of  King' 
Henry  HI.,  and  (if  the  date  assigned  to  his  birth  be  correct)  about  the 
eighty-seventh  of  his  age.  He  was  interred  under  some  trees,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  house ;  a  stone  being  placed  over  his  grave, 
with  an  inscription  to  his  memory. 

"  Such  was  the  end  of  Robin  Hood  :  a  man  who,  in  a  barbarous  age, 
and  under  a  complicated  tyranny,  displayed  a  spirit  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence which  has  endeared  him  to  the  common  {Mjoplc,  whose  cause 
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he  maintained  (for  all  opposition  to  tyranny  is  the  cause  of  the  people), 
and,  in  spite  of  the  malicious  endeavours  of  pitiful  monks,  by  whom 
history  was  consecrated  to  the  crimes  and  follies  of  titled  ruffians  and 
sainted  idiots,  t\>  suppress  all  record  of  his  patriotic  exertions  and 
virtuous  acts,  will  render  his  name  immortal. 

"  With  respect  to  his  personal  character :  it  is  sufficiently  evident 
that  he  was  active,  brave,  prudent,  patient ;  possessed  of  uncommon 
bodily  strength  and  considerable  military  skill ;  just,  generous,  benevo- 
lent, faithful,  and  beloved  or  revered  by  his  followers  or  adherents  for 
his  excellent  and  amiable  qualities.  Fordun,  a  priest,  extols  his  piety ; 
Major,  as  we  have  seen,  pronounces  him  the  most  humane  and  the 
prince  of  all  robbers  ;  and  Camden,  whose  testimony  is  of  some  weight, 
calls  him  the  gentlest  of  thieves.  As  proofs  of  his  universal  and  singular 
popularity,  his  story  and  exploits  have  been  made  the  subject  as  well  of 
various  dramatic  exhibitions,  as  of  innumerable  poems,  rimes,  songs,  and 
ballads :  he  has  given  rise  to  divers  proverbs ;  and  to  swear  by  him,  or 
some  of  his  companions,  appears  to  have  been  a  usual  practice:  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  patron  of  archery  :  and,  though  not  actually  cano- 
nized,— a  situation  to  which  the  miracles  wrought  in  his  favour,  as  well 
in  his  lifetime  as  after  his  death,  and  the  supernatural  powers  he  is,  in 
some  parts,  supposed  to  have  possessed,  gave  him  an  indisputable  claim, 
— he  obtained  the  principal  distinction  of  sainthood,  in  having  a  festival 
allotted  to  him,  and  solemn  games  instituted  in  honour  of  his  memory, 
which  were  celebrated  till  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  not 
by  the  populace  only,  but  by  kings  or  princes  and  grave  magistrates ; 
and  that  as  well  in  Scotland  as  in  England ;  being  considered  in  the 
former  country  of  the  highest  political  importance,  and  essential  to  the 
civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the  people,  the  efforts  of  government  to 
suppress  them  frequently  producing  tumult  and  insurrection.  His  bow, 
and  one  of  his  arrows,  his  chair,  his  cap,  and  one  of  his  slippers  were 
preserved  with  peculiar  veneration  till  within  the  present  century  ;  and 
not  only  places  which  afforded  him  security  or  amusement,  but  even  the 
well  at  which  he  quenched  his  thirst  still  retain  his  name,  a  name  which 
in  the  middle  of  the  present  century  was  conferred  as  an  honourable 
distinction  upon  the  prime  minister  to  the  king  of  Madagascar. 

"  After  his  death  his  company  was  dispersed.  History  is  silent  in 
particulars:  all  that  we  can  therefore  learn  is,  that  the  honour  of  Little 
John's  death  and  burial  is  contended  for  by  rival  nations,  that  his  grave 
continued  long  '  celebrous  for  the  yielding  of  excellent  whetstones  ;'and 
that  some  of  his  descendants,  of  the  name  of  Nailor,  which  he  himself 
bore,  and  they  from  him,  were  in  being  so  late  as  the  last  century." 
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Such  is  Ritson's  version  of  Robin's  history,  which,  though  very  cir- 
cumstantial in  all  its  points,  is  open  to  much  dispute  and  discussion — 
whether  there  ever  did  exist  such  a  person  as  Robin  Hood.  His  pedi- 
gree, a  very  long  one,  has  been  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Stuke- 
ley,  the  antiquary,  (but  a  very  credulous  author,)  in  which  his  descent 
.8  traced  from  Raff  Raby,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  Waltheof,  the 
great  Earl  of  that  name,  who  married  Judith,  Countess  of  Huntingdon, 
the  Conqueror's  niece,  from  whom  the  pedigi-ee  states  Robert  Fitzooth, 
commonly  called  Robin  Hood,  the  pretended  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  wa8 
descended,  and  that  he  died  in  1274.  Latimer,  in  his  sixth  sermon 
before  Edward  VI.,  tells  a  story  about  wishing  to  preach  at  a  coimtry 
church,  when  he  found  the  door  locked,  and  the  people  gone  abroad  to 
gather  for  Robin  Hood.  He  then  adds:  "Under  the  pretence  of 
gathering  for  Robin  Hood,  a  traitor  and  a  thief,  to  put  out  a 
preacher." 

"  Roberdesmen"  is  the  name  of  a  certain  class  of  malefactors  men- 
tioned in  a  law  of  Edward  III.,  and  it  has  been  asked  whether  the 
term  may  have  any  allusion  to  "  Robin  Hood's  Men."  As  early  as  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  " comaro  Roberto"  was  applied  to  any  common 
thief  or  robber;  and  to  this  day  the  tcim  "  robber"  is  more  in  common 
use  in  Nottinghamshire  than  in  other  counties. 

Robin  Hood  has  also  been  traced  to  "  Robin  o'  th'  Wood,"  a  term 
equivalent  to  "  wild  man,"  generally  given  to  those  Saxons  who  fled  to 
the  woods  and  morasses,  and  long  held  them  against  their  Norman 
enemies.  The  grave  where  he  lies  has  still  its  pilgrims  ;  the  well  out 
of  which  he  drank  still  retains  his  name ;  and  his  bow,  and  some  ot 
his  broad  arrows  (already  mentioned)  were,  within  this  century,  to 
be  seen  in  Fountains  Abbey,  a  place  memorable  by  his  adventure  with 
the  curtail  friar.  The  choice  of  his  grave  is  thus  told  in  the  ballad: — 

"  '  Give  me  my  bciit  bow  in  my  hand, 
And  a  broad  arrow  I'll  let  ficc  ; 
And  where  this  arrow  is  taken  up, 
There  shall  my  grave  digg'd  be. 

' ' '  Lay  me  a  green  sod  under  my  head, 
And  another  at  my  feet, 
And  lay  my  bent  bow  by  my  side, 

Which  was  my  music  sweet. 
And  make  my  grave  of  gravel  and  green, 
Which  is  most  right  and  meet. 

•*  *  Let  me  have  length  and  breadth  enough, 
With  a  green  sod  under  my  head, 
Tliat  they  may  say,  when  I  am  dead. 
Here  lies  bold  Robin  Hood.' 
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"  These  words  they  readily  promised  liim, 
Which  did  bold  Robin  please, 
And  there  they  buried  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Near  to  the  fair  Kirkleys." 

Little  John,  it  is  said,  survived  but  to  see  his  master  buried :  his 
grave  is  claimed  by  Scotland  as  w^ell  as  England,  but  tradition  inclines 
to  the  grave  in  the  churchyard  of  Hathersage. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter  has,  however,  discovered  documents  in  our 
national  archives,  by  which  he  proves  Robin  Hood  to  have  been  a 
yeoman  in  the  time  of  Edward  II. ;  that  he  fell  into  the  King's  power, 
when  he  was  freeing  his  forest  from  the  marauders  of  that  day ;  that 
the  King,  pursuing  a  more  lenient  policy  towards  his  refractory  sub- 
jects, took  Robin  Hood  into  his  service,  made  him  one  of  his  Farlets 
porteurs  de  la  chambre,  in  his  household ;  and  Mr.  Hunter  has  dis- 
covered the  exact  amount  of  wages  that  was  paid  him,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, establishing  the  veritable  existence  of  this  hero  of  our 
childhood. 

There  is  still  a  later  testimony.  Mr.  Planchc,  Somerset  Herald,  has 
avowed  himself  a  believer  in  Robin  Hood,  without  holding  "  each 
strange  tale"  of  that  famous  forester  to  be  "  devoutly  true,"  or  being 
fortunate  enough  to  discover  any  very  important  fact  in  support  of  his 
opinion.  He  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  objections  of  the  dissenters 
are  in  no  instance  fatal,  and  that  in  many  cases  they  are  met  by  very 
singular  circumstantial  evidence.  Mr.  Planche  adduces  the  remarkable 
feet  of  the  existence  of  a  Robert  Fitzooth,  or  Fitz  Odo,  of  Loxley,  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Henry.  Indeed  there  was  indisputable  evidence, 
he  remarks,  of  two  Robert  Fitz  Odos  or  Fitzooths  living  in  the 
twe'fth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  former  of  whom  certainly,  and 
the  latter  most  probably,  was  lord  of  the  manor  of  Loxley. 
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The  quiet  village  of  Bunny,  six  miles  south  of  Nottingham,  has  at- 
tained a  celebrity  in  local  history  from  its  association  with  a  noble  spe- 
cimen of  English  character,  which  is  entitled  to  our  special  admiration. 
Here,  at  Bunny  Park,  were  seated,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the 
family  of  Parkyns.  Thomas  Parkyns,  of  Bunny,  was  created  baronet 
1 8th  May,  1681 :  he  was  the  author  of  The  Inn-Play  ;  or,  Cornish  Hugg 
Wrestler,  and  father  of  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,  second  baronet.  Sir 
Thomas  Boothby  Parkyns,  the  fourth  baronet,  was  created  Lord 
Rancliffe  in  Oct.  1795.  •■ 
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Sir  Thomas  Paikyns  came  to  his  title  early  in  life,  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  family  estate,  Bunny  Park.  He  was  made  a  justice  of 
the  peace  for  Nottinghamshire  and  Leicestershire,  and  endeavoured  by 
all  the  means  in  his  power  to  do  good  to  the  peasantry  and  indigent 
people  around  him.  To  this  end  he  studied  physic,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  the  poor  and  his  tenantry. 

Sir  Thomas  was  particularly  partial  to  Latin  sentences  and  quota- 
tions; but  not  satisfied  wiAi  inlaying  his  writings  with  them,  this 
eccentric  baronet  took  every  slight  occasion  to  inscribe  them  on  way- 
side benches,  door-posts,  window-seats,  and  other  convenient  tablets,  of 
a  like  or  an  unlike  nature.  Upon  a  seat  which  stood  by  one  of  the 
Bunny  roads,  he  caused  to  be  engraved  this  truly  urbane  invitation  to  a 
strayer,  from  a  man  of  property — 

"  Hie  sedeas,  Viator,  si  tu  defessus  es  ambulando." 

Another  inscription  took  its  birth  from  one  of  the  judges,  while  on 
the  circuit,  having  ascended  his  pad  by  the  help  of  Sir  Thomas's  horse- 
block. This  was  an  honour  not  to  be  let  slip ;  and  the  block — a  block 
no  longer — told  its  classic  story  thus: — 

"  Hinc  Justiciarius  Dormer  qq^wxw  ascendere  solebat  !" 

Happy  and  long  was  the  life  which  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  led  at  Bunny 
Park ;  and  "  a  bold  peasantry,  its  country's  pride,"  by  his  advice  and 
example  grew  up  gallantly  around  him.  He  gave  prizes,  of  small  value 
but  large  honour,  to  be  wrestled  for  on  sweet  Midsummer  eves, 
upon  the  green  levels  of  Nottinghamshire  ;  and  he  never  felt  so  gratified 
with  the  scene  as  when  he  saw  one  of  his  manly  tenantry,  and  the 
evening  sun,  go- down  together.  He  himself  was  no  idle  patron  of 
these  amusements— no  delicate  and  timid  superintendent  of  popular 
sports,  as  our  modern  wealthy  men  for  the  most  part  are ;  for  he  never 
objected  to  take  the  most  sinewy  man  by  the  loins,  and  try  a  fall  for 
the  gold-laced  hat  he  had  himself  contributed.  His  servants  were  all 
upright,  muscular,  fine  young  fellows — civil,  but  sinewy — respectful  at 
the  proper  hours,  but  yet  capable  also,  at  the  proper  hour,  of  wrestling 
with  Sir  Thomas  for  the  mastery;  and  never  so  happy  or  so  well- 
approved  as  when  one  of  them  saw  his  master's  two  brawny  legs  going 
handsomely  over  his  head.  Sir  Thomas  prided  himself,  indeed,  in 
having  his  coachman  and  footman  (chosen,  like  Robin  Hood's  men, 
for  having  in  a  trial  triumphed  over  their  master),  lusty  young  fellows, 
that  had  brought  good  characters  for  sobriety  from  their  last  places, 
and  laid  him  on  his  spine ! 

One  of  our  amiable  baronet's  whims — and  Heaven  had  given  him  his 
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share — was  an  ardent  love  through  life  of  curious  stone  coffins;  of 
tliese  he  had  a  very  rare,  and  we  should  rather  imagine  an  unexampled 
collection,  which  he  kept  With  great  nicety  in  Bwnny  church. 

The  mere  empty  passion,  however,  for  a  score  or  two  of  stone 
coffins  did  not  satisfy  the  capacious  soul  of  the  titled  champion  of 
Bunny.  He  loved  to  read  a  moral  in  everything;  to  find  "tongues  in 
the  trees,  books  in  the  babbling  brooks,  sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in 
everything."  The  coffins  ranged  before  him  humbled  him  moderately; 
but  he,  full  of  life  as  he  was  out  of  doors,  required  strong  inducements 
to  humility  within.  In  the  field  he  was  mighty — he  wished  to  be 
tamed  in  the  house  of  prayer ;  and  he  therefore  caused  his  own  monu- 
ment, or  "  the  marble  effigies  of  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns,"  as  he  called  it,  to 
"  be  put  in  the  chancel  of  his  church,  that  he  might  look  upon  it  and 
say,  "  What  is  life  ?"  In  his  monument,  as  in  all  things  else,  wrestling 
was  not  neglected.  His  figure  was  cai-ved  "  in  a  moralizing  posture,  in 
his  chancel  of  the  church  of  Bunny,  being  the  first  posture  of  wrestling ; 
an  emblem  of  the  divine  and  human  struggle  for  the  glorious  mastery." 
Such  is  the  description  of  this  remarkable  "  effigies,"  as  given  by  Master 
Francis  Hoffinan,  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  a  friend  of  Sir  Thomas,  who 
wrote  a  copy  of  heroic  verses  in  defence  of  the  monument  and  its 
moral.  There  is  an  awkward  woodcut  of  this  singular  stone  in  one  of 
the  old  editions  of  Sir  Thomas's  Institutes,  which  is  worth  the  reader's 
looking  to.  Sir  Thomas  is  represented  standing  in  his  country  coat, 
potent,  and  postured  for  the  Cornish  hug.  On  one  side  is  a  well- 
Hmbcd  figure,  lying  above  the  scythe  of  Time,  with  the  sun  rising 
gloriously  over  it,  showing  that  the  wrestler  is  in  his  pride  of  youth.  On 
the  other  side  is  the  same  figure,  stretched  in  its  coffiin,  with  Time  stand- 
ing, scythe  in  hand,  triumphantly  over  it,  and  the  sun  gone  down, 
marking  the  decline  of  life,  and  the  fate  even  of  the  strong  man  !  Thus 
did  Sir  Thomas  Parkyns  moralize  in  marble,  and  decorate  with  solemn 
emblems  the  quiet  walls  of  Bunny's  simple  church. 

In  the  village  is  a  school-house  erected  in  1700,  for  the  children 
of  Bunny  and  Bradmore  ;  and  a  hospital,  for  four  widows,  by  Dame 
Anne  Parkyns.  Bunny  House  was  icbuilt  by  the  last  Lord  Rancliffe, 
who  bequeathed  this  fine  estate  to  the  present  possessor,  Mrs.  Foiteath, 
who  has  very  greatly  improved  the  property,  and  bettered  the  condition 
of  the  peasantry.  The  tower,  and  the  adjoining  portion  of  the  house 
stand  as  built  by  Sir  Thomas,  the  wrestler.  Bunny  Park  contains 
some  good  scenery ;  its  gentle  swells  are  adorned  with  clumps  of  forest 
trees,  and  cover  for  game,  with  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  and  a  long  avenue 
of  lofty  trees. 
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Thoresby  Hall.—"  The  Good  Earl  of  Kingston." 

Thoresby  Hall  is  in  Nottinghamshire,  near  01Ierton,and  within  the 
skirts  of  what  remains  of  Merrie  Sherwood.  "  The  magnitude  of  this 
?eat,"  says  an  old  writer,  "  and  the  richness  of  the  window-frames, 
overlaid  with  gold  glittering  in  the  sunshine ;  the  deer,  and  numerous 
servants  in  gay  liveries,  busied  in  their  various  offices,  bespeak  a 
dwelling  of  rank  and  dignity."  Since  the  days  of  the  gold-plated  win- 
dow-frames, however,  the  Hall  has  been  more  than  once  destroyed  by 
fire  and  rebuilt.  A  plain  brick  building  in  the  early  part  of  the  last 
century,  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  last  Duke  of  Kingston  in  1745.  It 
has  since  been  rebuilt  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  from  Salvin's 
designs,  by  Lord  Manvers.  The  specialty  of  the  park,  which  is 
ten  miles  in  circuit,  is  its  delightful  forest  scenery,  in  which  it  is 
not  surpassed  by  any  domain  in  England.  A  fine  lake,  formed  by 
the  Meden,  much  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  tastefully  laid-out 
grounds.  The  famous  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  Montagu  was  born  in 
the  old  mansion,  destroyed  in  1745. 

Of  the  owners  of  Thoresby  Hall,  the  first  we  read  of  was  Robert 
de  Pierrepont,  who  came  to  England  with  the  Conqueror.  Robert, 
the  descendant  of  this  knight,  was  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  a 
baron  in  the  third  year  of  Charles  L  by  the  title  of  Lord  Pierrepont 
of  Holm  Pierrepont  in  Nottinghamshire  ;  Viscount  Newark,  and 
soon  after  Earl  of  Kingston.  He  gave  strong  and  numerous  testi- 
monies of  his  loyalty  during  the  troubles  of  Charles  L  Henry,  his 
son  and  successor,  inherited  his  honours,  and  for  faithful  services  to 
Charles  H,  was  created  Marquis  of  Dorchester  in  the  twentieth  year 
of  the  reign  of  that  monarch.  The  title  became  extinct  on  the  death 
of  the  last  Earl  of  Kingston,  at  Bath,  in  1773. 

The  cadet  of  the  Pierrepont  family,  who  has  been  men- 
tioned as  having  been  advanced  to  so  many  honours — the 
last  of  them  being  the  Earldom  of  Kingston — by  Charles  L, 
v/as  widely  known  during  his  life,  and  was  Jong  remembered 
after  his  tragical  death  as  "  The  Good  Earl  of  Kingston."  It 
is  difficult  to  account  for  his  having  been  so  called,  as  his  life 
does  not  appear  to  be  resplendent  with  such  virtues  as  arc  generally 
necessary  to  justify  the  application  of  such  an  epithet  ;  and,  indeed, 
it  seems  that  for  this  name,  which  bespeaks  affectionate  admiration, 
he  has  to  be  thanklul  less  to  any  shining  virtue  ia  his  life  and  con- 
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duct,  than  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death,  respecting  which  a 
strange  legend  is  still  i-emcmbered. 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Civil  War  there  was  a  number  of 
men  of  position,  wealth,  and  influence,  who  did  not  feci  themselves 
justified  in  throwing  in  their  lot  at  once  with  either  of  the  con- 
tending parties.  They  were  either  peaceably  disposed  themselves, 
and  naturally  averse  to  the  horrors  of  war,  or  they  imagined  that 
the  war  was  only  a  temporary  derangement  of  affairs,  and  that  the 
king-loving  people  of  England  would  eventually  hail  a  restoration 
with  acclaim,  and  all  things  would  be  practically  as  they  were  before, 
and  that  therefore  to  embroil  oneself  in  a  contention  ending  no- 
where, was  a  vain  thing ;  or  finally,  the  shrewder  of  the  class  of 
men  to  whom  we  allude,  may  have  seen  that  there  were  faults  on 
both  sides — faults  from  their  point  of  view — and  they  hesitated  to 
join  either  side,  from  the  honest  conviction  that  they  could  not  give 
a  whole  heart,  an  unreserved  support,  to  either  the  one  party  or  the 
other. 

Among  this  number  was  the  so-called  Good  Earl  of  Kingston. 
At  heart  he  was  a  royalist ;  but  he  was  not  so  bigoted  in  his  political 
creed  as  to  admire  or  approve  of  the  King's  exacting  and  uncon- 
stitutional measures  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  was  still  less  disposed  to 
turn  his  sword  against  the  sacred  person  of  him  who  was  the  fountain 
of  honour  for  the  country,  and  who  had  bestowed  upon  himself  the 
most  unequivocal  tokens  of  personal  attachment  and  respect.  Such 
being  his  feelings,  he  resolved  to  remain  neutral,  and  to  regard  the 
struggle  in  peace  from  a  distance,  as  long,  at  least,  as  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  conducted  themselves  with  moderation,  and  showed 
respect  for  life  and  property.  The  position  he  took  up  did  not 
gratify  the  loyalists,  who,  however,  had  some  sympathy  with  a  man 
who  hesitated  to  plunge  his  tenants  and  connexions  into  the 
hazards  of  a  war,  which,  result  how  it  would,  must  still  in  his  eyes 
have  an  unsatisfactory  conclusion. 

But  in  the  eyes  of  the  republicans,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
men  of  position  in  Nottinghamshire,  the  neutral  attitude  of  Kingston 
roused  the  deepest  animosity.  They  knew  that  in  opinion  he  con- 
demned the  illegal  measures  of  the  King,  and  approved  the  conduct 
of  the  Parliament  that  had  stood  firm  on  the  majesty  of  the  nation's 
law  as  against  the  fallible  inclinations  of  Charles,  and  they  mar- 
velled that,  having  gone  so  far,  he  had  not  the  courage  and  con- 
stancy to  go  further.  And  religious  considerations,  the  element 
which  adds  tenfold  bitterness  to  every  difference  of  opinion,  added  a 
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keenness  and  edge  to  the  animosity  with  which  they  regarded  a  man 
who  had  put  his  hand  to  the  plough  and  then  turned  back.  It  was 
a  matterof  conscience,  they  said, — let  him  banish  every  consideration, 
let  him  risk  property,  life,  and  friends,  but  let  him  not  smother  the 
prompting  voice  of  conscience.  Though  in  judgment  he  was  with 
the  Roundheads  ;  yet  "the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt"  tempted  him  still  to 
linger  among  the  taskmasters.  But  what  matter,  if  he  should  gain 
the  whole  world  if  in  doing  so  he  should  endanger  his  own  soul  ? 

Meanwhile  the  danger  of  the  republican  party  was  increasing 
every  hour.  Fairfax  had  been  defeated  at  Athcrton  Moor ;  Essex 
and  Waller,  their  favourite  leaders — for  the  star  of  Cromwell  had 
not  yet  risen  towards  its  zenith— were  inflamed  with  jealousy  of 
each  other,  and  their  cff'orts  in  favour  of  their  party  were  thus  on 
both  sides  paralysed.  Such  being  the  position  of  affairs,  the  Not- 
tingham republicans  became  doubly  anxious  to  win  over  the  good 
Earl,  whose  wealth,  influence,  and  character  would  weigh  heavily  in 
their  favour.  At  length  they  resolved  to  bring  matters  to  a  head 
one  way  or  the  other,  and  they  deputed  Captain  Lomax,  one  of 
their  committee,  to  wait  upon  Earl  Kingston  at  Thoresby  Park,  and 
"  to  understand  his  affections  from  himself,  and  to  press  him  to  de- 
clare for  the  Parliament  in  that  so  needful  season." 

Lomax  and  Kingston  were  old  friends,  and  though  they  had  met 
but  seldom  since  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  their  interview 
was,  at  first,  marked  by  much  mutual  consideration  and  courtesy. 
It  was  necessary,  however,  to  come  promptly  to  business,  and  the 
puritan  captain  plunged  in  viedias  res  with  a  header.  He  dwelt 
upon  his  lordship's  well-known  aversion  to  the  court  measures,  and 
argued  that  the  speedy  termination  of  the  war  by  a  victory  over 
Charleswould  be  the  best  thing  for  the  king  himself  as  well  as  for  his 
people.  Such  a  check  might  reduce  the  royal  power  and  confine  it 
within  stricter  and  more  constitutional  limits,  and  his  lordship 
must  himself  allow  that  that  was  most  desirable  for  the  good  of 
the  throne  itself  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  To  this 
style  of  argument,  with  which  he  was  quite  familiar,  the  Earl 
listened  with  ill-disguised  impatience.  At  length,  starting  from  his 
seat  and  raising  hand  and  eyes  towards  heaven,  he  exclaimed 
passionately  : — 

"When  I  take  arms  with  the  King  against  the  Parliament,  or 
with  the  Parliament  against  the  King,  let  a  cannon-ball  divide  me 
between  them." 

The  speech  was  not  forgotten,  and  the  sad  death  of  the  Earl. 
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which  took  place  a  short  time  afterwards,  was,  by  the  Puritans, 
who  were  always  ready  to  trace  every  incident  to  Providence, 
regarded  as  "a  judgment,"  which  the  victim  himself  had  invoked. 

Shortly  after  the  interview  between  Lomax  and  Kingston,  the 
royalist  cause  seemed  beginning  to  decline,  and  the  Earl,  swayed  at 
last  by  we  know  not  what  considerations,  threw  off  at  once  all 
his  pacific  resolutions  and  joined  the  king's  forces  with  four  thou- 
sand men.  He  was  immediately  appointed  Lieutenant-Governor 
for  the  king,  of  the  five  counties  of  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  and  Norfolk.  He  was  surprised,  however,  and  taken 
prisoner  at  Gainsborough  by  Lord  Willoughby,  and  sent  off  by  sea 
to  Hull  in  a  pinnace.  A  party  of  the  royal  army  happening  to  be  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  hearing  of  the  capture  of  the  good  Earl, 
pushed  forward  at  a  rapid  rate  to  effect  a  rescue.  They  came  up 
with  the  boat  and  demanded  the  liberation  of  the  prisoner,  and 
their  demand  being  refused,  they  commenced  to  cannonade  the 
boat,  without  considering,  apparently,  that  they  might  strike  friends 
as  well  as  foes.  Understanding  the  position  of  affairs,  the  Earl 
rushed  on  deck  to  show  himself  and  to  stop  the  firing  of  his  own 
party  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner  appeared  than  he  was  struck  down, 
divided  in  the  middle  by  a  cannon-ball.  Thus  in  the  words  of 
his  unhappy  imprecation,  the  messenger  of  death  divided  him  be- 
tween King  and  Parliament. 


Annesley. — The  Adventures  of  an  Unfortunate  Young 

Nobleman. 

Annesley  Park,  the  scat  of  the  Chaworth-Musters  family,  formerly 
the  seat  of  the  Chaworths,  is  situated  eleven  and  a  half  miles  north- 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Nottingham.  Of  the  old  mansion  there 
is  really  little  or  nothing  to  be  said,  except  that  it  is  an  exceedingly 
old,  plain,  red  brick  building,  approached  by  a  gate-house,  and 
resembling  an  old  French  chateau.  There  is  a  fine  park  abounding 
in  the  richest  sylvan  scenery,  but  strictly  speaking  the  only  interest- 
ing feature  of  the  house  is  the  "antique  oratory"  which  Byron  so 
beautifully  describes  in  his  wonderful  poem  of  "The  Dream." 
The  "  Mary  "  of  that  poem,  was  the  daughter  and  only  child  of  the 
house  of  the  Chaworths  of  Annesley. 

"  Herself  the  solitary  scion  left 
Of  a  time-honoured  race." 
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In  the  same  poem  the  charming  landscape  in  which  Aniicslcy  Park 
is  set  is  described  : — 

"  I  saw  two  beings  in  the  hues  of  youth, 
Standing  upon  ;i  hill,  a  gentle  hill, 
Green  and  of  mild  declivity,  the  last, 
As  'twere  the  cape,  of  a  long  ridge  of  suc'i, 
Save  that  there  was  no  sea  to  lave  its  base, 
But  a  most  hving  landscape,  and  the  wave 
Of  woods  and  corn-fields,  iind  the  abodes  of  mea 
Scattered  at  intervals,  and  wreaths  of  smoke 
Arising  from  such  rustic  roofs;— the  hill 
Was  crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem 
Of  trees,  in  circular  array,  so  fixed, 
Not  by  the  sport  of  nature,  but  of  man." 

Another  ghmpse  of  Anneslcy  seen  through  Byron's  verse  occurs 
in  the  "  Fragment "  written  after  the  marriage  of  Miss  Chaworth  ; — 

"  Hills  of  Annesley,  bleak  and  barren. 

Where  my  thoughtless  childhood  stray'd, 
How  the  northern  tempests  warring, 
Howl  above  thy  tufted  shade. 

"  Now  no  more  the  hours  beguiling, 
Former  favourite  haunts  I  see. 
Now  no  more  my  Mary  smiling 
Makes  ye  seem  a  heaven  to  me."* 

In  his  note  to  this  "Fragment"  Moore  says,  "  The  young  lady  herself 
combined,  with  the  many  worldly  advantages  that  encircled  her, 
much  personal  beauty,  and  a  disposition  the  most  amiable  and 
attaching.  Though  already  fully  alive  to  her  charms,  it  was  at  this 
period  (1804)  that  the  young  poet  seems  to  have  drunk  deepest  of 
that  fascination  whose  effects  were  to  be  so  lasting  ;  six  short  weeks 
which  he  passed  in  her  company  being  sufficient  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation for  all  life.  With  the  summer  holidays  ended  this  dream  uf 
his  youth.  He  saw  Miss  Chaworth  once  more  in  the  succeeding 
year,  and  took  his  last  farewell  of  her  on  that  hill  near  Annesley, 
which,  in  his  poem  of  '  The  Dream,'  he  describes  so  happily  aS 
'crowned  with  a  peculiar  diadem.'  In  August,  1805,  she  was 
married  to  John  Musters,  Esq.,  and  died  at  Wiverton  Hall,  in 
February,  1833,  in  consequence,  it  is  believed,  of  the  alarm  and 
danger  to  which  she  had  been  exposed  during  the  sack  of  Colwick 
Hall  by  a  party  of  rioters  from  Nottingham.  The  unfortunate  lady 
had  been  in  a  feeble  state  of  health  for  several  years,  and  she  and  her 
daughter  were  obliged  to  take  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  mob 
in  a  shaibbery,  when,  partly  from  cold,  partly  from  terror,  her  con- 
stitution sustained  a  shock  which  it  wanted  vigour  to  resist." 
*  «  «  V 
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Other  references  by  Byron  in  "The  Dream"  to  the  ancient  Hall 
of  Annesley  are  : — 

"  There  was  an  ancient  mansion,  and  before 
Its  walls  there  was  a  steed  caparisoned. 
Within  an  antique  oratory  stood 
The  boy  of  whom  I  spake. 

•  •  •  *  • 

lie  jmsscd 
From  out  the  massy  gate  of  that  old  hall, 
And  mounting  on  his  steed  he  went  his  way. 
And  ne'er  repassed  that  hoary  thresho'd  nioic. 

•  •  *  •  * 

The  Wanderer  was  returned. — I  saw  him  stand 

Before  an  altar — with  a  gentle  bride  ; 

Her  face  was  fair,  but  was  not  that  which  made 

The  starlight  of  his  boyhood  ;— <is  he  stood 

Even  at  the  altar,  o'er  his  brow  there  came 

T!ie  self-same  aspect,  and  the  quivering  shock 

'1  hat  in  the  antique  oratory  shook 

His  bosom  in  its  solitude  :  and  then — 

As  in  that  hour — a  moment  o'er  his  face 

The  tablet  of  unutterable  thoughts 

Was  traced — and  then  it  faded  as  it  came. 

And  he  stood  calm  and  quiet,  and  he  spoke 

The  fitting  vows,  but  heard  not  his  own  words, 

And  all  things  reeled  around  him." 

Byron  at  first  intended  to  call  this  poem  "  The  Destiny,"  "  It 
cost  him,"  says  Moore,  "  many  a  tear  in  writing  ;"  and  this  writer 
characterizes  it  as  "  the  most  mournful,  as  well  as  picturesque, 
story  of  a  wandering  life  that  ever  came  from  the  pen  and  heart 
of  man."     It  was  composed  at  Diodati,  in  July,  1816. 

Writing  in  1821  on  the  subject  of  the  absorbing  and  pure  passion 
with  which  Mary  Chaworth  had  inspired  him,  Byron  himself 
states  : — "  Our  union  would  have  healed  feuds  in  which  blood  had 
been  shed  by  our  fathers — it  would  have  joined  lands  broad  and 
rich — it  would  have  joined  at  least  one  heart,  and  two  persons  not 
ill-matched  in  years  (she  is  two  years  my  elder) — and— and— and — 
what  is  the  result  ?" 

The  "  feud  in  which  blood  had  been  shed  by  our  fathers  "  refers 
to  the  celebrated  duel  between  Lord  Byron  and  Mr.  Chaworth  of 
Annesley  Hall. 

Singularly  enough,  says  Burke  in  his  "  Romance  of  the  Aris- 
tocracy," "  there  was  the  same  degree  of  relationship  between  Lord 
Byron,  the  poet,  and  the  nobleman  who  killed  Mr.  Chaworth,  as 
existed  between  the  latter  unfortunate  gentleman  and  the  heiress  ol 
Annesley.    The  duel  occurred  on  the  26th  January,  1765.     Oo 
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that  day  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Chaworth,  and  several  gentlemen  of  rank 
and  fortune  from  the  county  of  Nottingham  met,  as  they  usually 
did  once  a  week,  to  dine  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Tavern,  Pall  Mall 
In  the  course  of  the  entertainment  everything  went  off  good- 
humouredly  ;  but  about  seven  at  night  a  dispute  arose  whether 
Lord  Byron,  who  took  no  care  of  his  game,  or  Mr.  Chaworth,  who 
was  a  strict  preserver,  had  most  on  his  manors.  Mr.  Chaworth 
remarked  that  he  believed  there  was  not  a  hare  in  that  part  of  the 
country  but  what  was  preserved  by  himself  or  Sir  Charles  Sedley. 
On  this  Lord  Byron  offered  a  wager  of  100/.  that  he  had  more  game 
on  his  estate  than  Mr.  Chaworth  had  on  his.  The  wager  was 
accepted  and  the  particulars  reduced  to  writing.  Shortly  after  it 
happened  that  Sir  Charles  Sedley's  manors  were  mentioned,  upon 
which  Byron  exclaimed,  with  some  degree  of  heat,  "  Sir  Charles 
Sedley's  manors  ! — where  are  they?"  "  Why,  Hockncl  and  Nuttall,' 
replied  Mr.  Chaworth ;  "  the  latter  was  purchased  by  his  family 
from  one  of  my  ancestors  ;  and  if  your  lordship  require  any  further 
information,  Sir  Charles  lives  in  Dean  Street,  and  you  know  where 
to  find  me,  in  Berkeley  Row."  After  the  lapse  of  about  an  hour 
Mr.  Chaworth  went  out  of  the  room,  and  chancing  to  be  followed 
by  Mr.  Dunston,  one  of  the  company,  he  asked  that  gentleman  if 
he  had  gone  far  enough  in  his  dispute  with  Lord  Byron.  "  Too 
far,"  replied  Mr.  Dunston  ;  "it  was  a  silly  business,  and  should  be 
disregarded."  Mr.  Chaworth  then  proceeded  downstairs ;  but  im- 
mediately after,  Lord  Byron  came  out  of  the  dining-room,  and, 
following  the  unfortunate  gentleman,  requested  a  few  minutes' 

private  conversation They  accordingly  retired   to  a  small 

room  adjacent On  entering,  Byron  asked  Mr.   Chaworth 

whether  he  was  to  have  recourse  to  Sir  Charles  Sedley  to  account 
for  the  business  of  the  game  or  to  him.  "  To  me,  my  lord,"  was 
the  reply ;  "  and  if  you  have  anything  to  say  it  would  be  best  to 
shut  the  door,  lest  we  should  be  overheard."  Mr.  Chaworth  went 
to  effect  this  object,  and  then,  turning  round,  saw  his  opponent  jus 
behind  him  with  his  sword  half  drawn,  and  heard  him  at  the  instant 
call  out.  "  Draw  !"  Mr.  Chaworth  immediately  did  so  and  made  a 
thrust,  entangling  his  sword  in  the  waistcoat  of  his  antagonist, 
whereupon  Lord  Byron  shortened  his  weapon  and  inflicted  a  fatal 
wound.  Mr.  Chaworth  survived  a  few  hours,  and  was  able  to  m.ike 
a  communication  to  his  relative,  Mr.  Levinz,  which  tended  some- 
what to  impugn  the  honour  of  Byron.  "  Good  God !"  said  the 
dying  man,  "  that  I  should  have  been  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  in  the 
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dark I  die  as  a  man  of  honour,  but  Byron  has  done  himself 

no  good  by  it !" 

The  Irial  of  Byron  took  place  before  the  Peers  in  Westminster 
Hal.'  on  the  i6th  and  17th  of  April  following.  He  was  declared 
guilty  of  manslaughter  only,  and,  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  statute 
(now  abolished)  which  carried  the  protection  of  benefit  of  clergy  so 
far  in  a  peer's  case  that  he  was  to  be  relieved  from  the  usual 
penalties  of  branding  in  the  hand,  &c.,  he  was  discharged  on  pay- 
ment of  his  fees. 

But  the  passionate  episode  of  the  young  poet's  hopeless  love  for 
Mary  Chaworth  and  the  sudden  and  fatal  encounter  in  the  dimly- 
lit  parlour  of  the  tavern  in  Pall  Mall  between  the  elder  Lord  Byron 
and  ihe  owner  of  Annesley,  do  not  comprise  all  the  interesting  tra- 
ditions connected  with  that  ancient  domain.  There  is  still  to  be 
told  a  story  of  one  of  the  earlier  barons  of  Annesley,  which,  for- fas- 
cinating pathos  and  the  strangest  romantic  adventure  is  not  sur- 
passed by  the  most  ingenious  inventions  of  the  novelist.  The  story 
is  given  fully,  and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  we  cannot 
attempt  to  reproduce  here,  in  "  The  Adventures  of  an  Unfortunate 
Young  Nobleman,"  and  in  "The  Case  of  James  Annesley,"  a 
judicial  statement  of  the  extraordinary  chain  of  events  referred  to, 
two  small  and  scarce  works  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum, 
and  of  which  we  have  availed  ourselves.  The  events  formed  the 
basis  of  a  cause  which  came  on  for  trial  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer on  the  I  ith  November,  1743,  and  is  duly  chronicled  in  the 
transactions  of  that  court.  In  this  trial,  which  lasted  for  fifteen 
days,  the  marvellous  adventures  of  the  hero  of  the  following  sketch 
were  proved  to  be  matters  of  fact ;  and  as  the  evidence  was  of  the 
strongest  description,  the  jury  granted  the  young  Baron  a  verdict. 
It  need  only  be  added  that  upon  the  striking  and  extraordinary 
incidents  of  this  "  too  true  tale"  Sir  Walter  Scott  founded  his  ad- 
mirable novel,  "  Guy  Mannering." 

The  original  possessors  of  Annesley  were  a  race  of  bold  Notting- 
hamshire knights,  who  date  from  the  close  of  the  eleventh  or  the 
beginning  of  the  twelfth  century.  In  compliance  with  the  custom 
of  the  early  times  of  the  Normans,  they  assumed  the  name  ot  their 
domain  of  Annesley  as  their  family  surname.  For  the  history  ol 
these  early  Annesleys  we  have  no  space ;  nor,  indeed,  does  there 
appear  to  have  arisen  among  them  many  who  achieved  unusual 
distinction.  That  they  were  stout  supporters  of  the  throne  in  time 
of  war  and  faithful  servants  and  wise  counsellors  during  peace  is 
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evident  from  the  gradually  rising  influence  of  the  family  and  the 
envied  honours  they  won  from  successive  sovereigns.  Sir  Francis 
Annesley,  who  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  held  office  in  Ireland,  and 
was  a  distinguished  statesman  there,  was  created  Viscount  Valentia  ; 
Arthur  Annesley,  second  viscount,  also  rose  to  eminence  in  the 
public  service  in  Ireland,  and  besides  enjoying  his  Irish  titles  and 
emoluments,  was  created  a  peer  of  England  in  1661,  with  the  title 
of  Baron  Annesley  and  Earl  of  Anglesey.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth, 
daughter  and  co-heir  of  Sir  James  Altham,  Knt.,  of  Oxcy,  Herts. 
His  family  comprised  three  sons — James,  his  successor  as  second 
Earl  Anglesey ;  Altham,  who  was  raised  to  the  Irish  peerage  in 
16.S0  with  the  title  of  Baron  Altham  ;  and  Richard,  afterwards 
Dean  of  Exeter.  It  is  with  this  Baron  Altham  and  his  successors 
that  we  have  specially  to  do.  He  died  in  1699,  leaving  an  infant 
son,  but  he  dying  in  early  youth,  the  honours  reverted  to  the  origi- 
nal Baron  Altham's  younger  brother,  Richard,  Dean  of  Exeter,  who 
thus  became  third  Baron  Altham.  The  Dean  and  third  Baron 
died  in  1701,  leaving  two  sons,  Arthur,  who  succeeded  as  fourth 
Baron  Altham,  and  Richard.  Of  course,  in  the  event  of  the  death 
of  this  Arthur,  fourth  baron,  without  issue,  the  honours  and  estates 
would  revert  to  his  brother  Richard,  and  we  are  therefore  interested 
in  the  inquiry  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  did  or  did  not  leave 
any  children. 

We  find  that  this  Arthur,  fourth  baron,  married  Mary,  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  John  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  after 
many  years  it  was  found  that  of  this  marriage  one  son,  James 
Annesley,  heir  to  his  father's  estates  and  to  his  peerage  as  fifth 
Baron  Altham,  was  lawfully  born.  The  birth  of  this  child,  how- 
ever, was  kept  secret,  and  accordingly  at  the  death  of  Arthur,  fourth 
baron,  in  1727,  he  was  succeeded  in  his  honours  and  titles  by  his 
brother  Richard,  fifth  Baron  Altham.  The  good  luck  of  this 
Richard  did  not  end  here,  for  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  James, 
second  Earl  o.  Anglesey,  and  of  Ids  three  sons,  successive  Earls  of 
Anglesey,  this  same  Richard,  the  nearest  heir,  succeeded  as  sixth 
earl.  He  was  now  a  man  of  vast  wealth  and  influence,  and  if  in 
the  midst  of  his  prosperity  awkward  memories  of  a  neglected  and 
wandering  boy  whose  features  recalled  those  of  his  dead  brother — 
Richard,  established  in  his  honours  and  firmly  buttressed  by  his 
opulence,  his  power,  and  his  numerous  connexions,  could  afford  to 
treat  them  lightly,  and  dismiss  them  without  ceremony. 

Meantime,  a  young  boy,  who  called  himself  James  Annesley, 
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and  who  rendered  himself  noticeable  from  his  handsome  features, 
his  beautiful  hair,  and  pensive  disposition,  had  been  for  some  time 
kept  in  a  style  which  indicated  the  wealth  of  his  guardians  at  a 
large  public  school.  Changes  came  ;  the  child  was  removed  to  an 
obscure  school,  and  as,  even  here,  money  at  last  ceased  to  be  sent 
for  his  support,  he  began  to  realize  the  miseries  of  a  condition  of 
which  up  to  this  time  he  had  never  dreamed.  The  narrative  of 
the  misfortunes  and  cruel  trials  of  this  youth  is  abridged  from 
"  The  Adventures  of  an  Unfortunate  Young  Nobleman,"  already 
mentioned,  and  from  the  evidence  adduced  and  proved  at  the  trial, 
which  years  afterwards  took  place  before  the  Irish  Court  of 
Exchequer. 

At  the  miserable  school  to  which  he  was  removed  the  boy  found 
his  position  becoming  daily  worse.  His  fine  clothes  became  worn 
out  and  too  small  for  him,  the  food  given  him  was  coarse  and 
scanty,  he  was  allowed  no  exercise  nor  amusement;  he  was  never 
looked  upon  but  with  frowns,  never  spoken  to  but  with  reproaches ; 
he  was  the  object  of  perpetual  reprimands,  and  often  of  cruel 
beatings.  While  the  other  pupils  were  engaged  in  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  school,  he  was  employed  to  draw  water,  clean  knives, 
chop  wood,  &c.  In  this  degraded  condition  he  lived  here  for  two 
years,  until,  becoming  thoroughly  sensible  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
being  ill-treated,  he  began  to  murmur.  He  was  told  he  was  re- 
tained only  on  charity,  and  if  he  liked  not  his  treatment  in  the 
school  he  was  at  liberty  to  try  another  way  of  life. 

The  poor,  innocent,  and  friendless  lad,  thinking  that  nowhere 
could  he  fare  worse  than  he  was,  resolved  to  set  out  on  the  first  of 
his  adventures.  He  had  no  money,  no  clothes,  save  the  rags  that 
only  partially  covered  him  ;  but  he  turned  his  back  on  the  scene  of 
his  degrad'inon  and  woe,  and  set  his  face  toward  the  great  world 
with  the  object  of  finding  his  fiuher,  though  he  had  no  clue  what- 
ever to  guide  him  in  his  next  to  hopeless  expedition.  He  travelled 
on  and  on,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  till  he  came  to  a  small  village  ; 
and  here,  being  much  fatigued,  for  his  limbs  were  tender  and  he 
had  only  turned  ten  years  of  age,  he  sat  down  at  a  door,  and, 
hungry,  unknown,  and  with  a  great  void  at  his  heart,  he  cried 
bitterly.  He  was  relieved  by  a  poor  woman,  who  brought  him  a 
supply  of  bread  and  meat  and  buttermilk.  This  assistance  enabled 
him  to  continue  his  journey  till  he  reached  London.  Here  the 
sense  of  his  solitude  and  helplessness  again  overpowered  him,  and 
for  a  long  time  he  cried  sorely  indeed.     Finding  hunger  returning 
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upon  liim,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  beg ;  obtained  some 
relief,  and  took  up  his  lodging  that  night  in  a  church-porch. 

Next  morning,  recollecting  that  his  schoolmaster  talked  of  writ- 
ing to  his  father  in  the  City,  he  went  from  one  street  to  another 
inquiring  for  the  Baron,  only  to  learn,  however,  that  his  lordship 
had  been  obliged  to  leave  town  on  account  of  his  debts. 

The  singularly  and  exquisitely  painful  early  life  of  this  child  now 
undergoes  a  change.  Begging  was  found  to  be,  on  the  whole,  not  a, 
remunerative  occupation,  and,  as  it  was  also  unpleasantly  tempered 
by  threats  of  the  House  of  Correction,  he  aband'/ned  it,  and  con- 
trived with  difficulty  to  earn  a  poor  livelihood  by  running  errands. 
But  he  had  not  been  bred  upon  the  streets,  and  being  weak  and 
gentle  he  was  at  this  time  time  defenceless,  and  became  the  victim 
of  the  banditti  of  the  gutter.  He  was  often  thrashed  and  called 
by  the  most  contemptuous  names.  On  one  occasion  he  replied  to 
his  tormentors  that  he  was  "  better  than  the  best  of  them— that  his 
father  was  a  lord,  and  that  he,  too,  would  be  a  lord  when  he  had 
grown  a  man."  From  this  time  he  was  called  in  derision  "  my 
lord." 

A  woman  who  kept  an  eating-house  had  noticed  the  lad,  and 
inquired  of  him  why  the  boys  called  him  "  my  lord."  He  explained 
his  father's  rank.  "But  who  is  your  father?"  "The  Baron  of 
Altham,  and  my  mother  is  the  Baroness  of  Altham,  but  she  has 
left  the  kingdom,  and  they  say  I  shall  never  see  her  again."  "  Who 
tells  you  this  ?"  "  I  know  it.  I  lived  in  a  great  house  once,  and 
had  a  footman,  and  then  was  carried  to  a  great  school  and  was  the 
head  boy  there  and  had  the  finest  clothes.  Afterwards  I  was  put  to 
another  school,  and  there  they  abused  me  sadly  because  they  said 
my  father  would  not  pay  for  me."  "  Why  do  you  not  go  to  your 
father?"  "I  don't  know  where  to  find  him,"  answered  the  child, 
bursting  into  tears.  "Do  you  think  you  should  know  him  ?"  "Yes, 
though  it  is  a  great  while  since  I  saw  him ;  but  I  remember  he 
used  to  come  in  a  coach  and  six  to  see  me  at  the  great  school." 

Moved  by  this  account,  and  all  the  more  so  that  the  Baron  Al- 
tham had  frequently  visited  her  house,  but  recalling  the  rumour 
that  had  been  spread  abroad  that  the  Baron's  son  had  died  at 
school,  the  woman  said,  "  You  are  a  lying  boy,  for  that  lord's  son  is 
dead."  "  Indeed  I  tell  the  truth,"  the  boy  replied  ;  "  I  never  was 
sick  but  once,  when  I  had  a  fall  and  cut  my  head,  and  here  "—put- 
ting his  hair  aside — "  is  the  mark,  and  my  father  was  very  angry 
with  those  who  had  the  care  of  me." 
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At  that  time  the  capital  was  much  smaller  than  it  now  is,  and 
the  private  affairs  of  the  nobles  were  more  generally  known  than 
now.  The  woman  who  had  thus  questioned  the  child  knew  of 
the  extravagance  and  necessities  of  his  father,  and  tb:<t  certain 
leases,  on  which  money  was  raised,  could  not  be  granted  while  his 
son  was  publicly  known  to  be  alive.  She  therefore  accepted  the 
innocent  assertions  of  the  child,  gave  him  food  and  clothes,  and 
promised  to  write  to  his  father. 

Meantime,  the  boy's  uncle,  Richard,  came  to  the  house.  The 
woman  repeated  the  boy's  story,  but  the  uncle  replied  that  it  was 
an  imposition,  that  his  nephew  was  dead,  and  that  although  his 
brother's  lady  had  had  another  son,  the  child  was  illegitimate — the 
Baron  not  having  been  the  father.  The  uncle  desired  to  see 
the  lad,  who  was  forthwith  introduced.  The  easy  manner  in  which 
he  wore  his  new  clothes,  his  beautiful  hair,  his  most  respectful 
behaviour,  both  to  his  benefactress  and  to  the  strange  gentleman, 
showed  him  to  be  a  child  of  good  birth.  He  stated  that  he  knew 
the  gentleman  was  his  uncle,  and  that  he  had  come  once  with  -his 
father  to  see  him  at  school.  The  uncle  disowned  him  and  left  the 
house.  The  woman  followed,  entreating  the  gentleman  to  consider 
his  nephew,  and  not  refuse  him  a  proper  education.  He  promised 
to  speak  to  his  brother,  but  desired  her  to  keep  the  affair 
private. 

He  was,  so  far,  as  good  as  his  word.  He  informed  his  brother 
oi  the  condition  in  which  he  had  found  his  son,  but  stated  that,  on 
account  of  the  leases,  it  would  be  disastrous  were  he  known  to  be 
alive  during  his  father's  life.  He  therefore  advised  that  the  boy 
should  be  sent  to  St.  Omer's,  or  some  place  beyond  the  sea,  where 
he  might  be  trained  up  in  seclusion  and  at  a  small  expense.  The 
father  agreed,  and,  supplying  money  for  the  necessary  expenses, 
left  the  conduct  of  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  uncle.  The  latter 
made  an  agreement  with  the  master  of  a  ship  bound  for  Penn- 
sylvania to  transport  the  boy  thither  for  a  sum  of  money,  and  there 
to  sell  him  to  the  first  slave  merchant  that  offered.  Afterwards, 
having  told  the  lad  that  thenceforth  he  was  to  be  educated  at  St. 
Omer's,  he  took  him  under  his  private  charge  till  the  ship  should 
be  ready  to  sail. 

At  this  crisis  the  boy's  father,  the  fourth  Baron,  took  ill  and  died, 
and  the  orphan  James  Annesley — a  friendless  lad  in  the  hands  of 
an  unscrupulous  and  ambitious  uncle — was  now  really  fifth  Baron 
Altham      He  was,  however,  kept  prisoner  so  closely  that  he  heard 
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not  a  word  of  his  father's  death.     The  uncle  at  once  assumed  the 
title  and  estates. 

At  last  the  boy  was  hurried  on  board  and  the  ship  set  sail, 
directing  her  course  to  the  coast  of  North  America. 

Arrived  in  Pennsylvania  the  Baron  of  Annesley  was  sold  by  the 
captain  to  a  rich  planter  in  Newcastle  County,  named  Urummond, 
who  took  him  home  and  entered  him  among  his  slaves. 

The  specious  duplicity  and  inhuman  cruelty  of  his  uncle  was 
now  apparent  to  the  youth,  and  well-nigh  overwhelmed  him  in 
despair.  For  five  years  he  laboured  on  Drummond's  estates  in  a 
condition  of  wretchedness  and  terrible  isolation  that  might  have 
driven  a  person  of  less  strength  of  mind  mad.  He  was  now 
seventeen,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  bear  the  misery  of  his  lot  no 
longer.  He  resolved  to  escape,  and  in  a  fit  of  sullen  despair  he 
left  the  house  of  Drummond,  resolved  to  suffer  death  rather  than 
return  to  it.  Armed  with  a  hedging-bill  he  set  forth,  and  soon 
succeeded  in  putting  many  mileS'  between  him  and  Drummond's 
plantation. 

After  wandering  for  three  days  in  the  woods  and  suffering  much 
for  the  want  of  nourishment,  he  heard  the  trampling  of  horses  at 
full  gallop  advancing  towards  him,  and,  lifting  up  his  eyes  from  his 
hiding-place,  he  perceived  two  men  well  mounted,  one  of  whom  had 
a  woman  behind  him.  As  they  did  not  look  like  pursuers  the  lad's 
fears  were  for  the  time  tranquillized.  Arrived  at  the  well-concealed 
spot  in  which  the  Baron  lurked,  the  strangers  dismounted,  and 
bringing  forth  meat  and  wine  sat  down  for  refreshment.  Annesley 
longed  to  :oin  them,  but  dared  not.  After  a  few  minutes,  on  acci- 
dentally making  a  noise  among  the  brushwood,  the  Baron  was  dis- 
covered and  attacked ;  for  the  strangers,  who  were  flying  from 
pursuers  like  himself,  fancied  themselves  betrayed.  Annesley  ex- 
plained his  position  and  told  his  story,  though  not  before  cuts  had 
been  interchanged  ;  and,  finding  that  their  supposed  enemy  was  only 
a  friendless  fugitive,  they  invited  him  to  join  them  in  their  repast. 
The  strangers  were  making  for  the  coast,  bound  for  Europe.  The 
Baron  agreed  to  join,  and,  the  party  remounting,  all  of  them  set  for- 
ward through  the  woods.  They  had  not,  however,  proceeded  far 
when  a  new  calamity  occurred.  The  Baron's  new  friends  were 
being  pursued  ;  lights  were  seen  dancing  in  the  woods  behind  and 
the  shouts  of  the  man  hunters  and  the  trampling  of  the  horses  were 
heard.  The  lady,  distracted  with  terror,  hid  herself  among  the 
trees  and  the  men  stood  on  their  defence,  but  were  overpowered 
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by  numbers  and  were  taken  prisoners.  The  hiding-place  of  the 
lady  was  discovered  and  she  also  was  made  a  prisoner.  The 
whole  party  were  now  hurried  forward,  and  next  day  were  lodged 
in  Chester  gaol.  ^ 

The  crime  of  the  Baron's  associates  was  robbery,  and  the  three 
were  condemned  and  executed  ;  he  himself  was  respited  as  not  a 
confederate.  He  was  again  exposed  for  sale  as  a  slave,  and  worked 
in  that  capacity  for  three  more  dismal  years.  He  then  again,  when 
he  had  but  one  year  of  slavery  to  serve,  attempted  to  escape,  was 
retaken,  and  condemned  as  a  punishment  to  serve  for  five  years 
more. 

Under  this  crushing  calamity  his  spirits  gave  way.  He  fell  into 
a  profound  melancholy,  which  evinced  itself  in  his  whole  conduct 
and  deportment.  His  master  observing  this,  and  fearing  he  might 
die  and  a  valuable  piece  of  property  be  thus  lost,  relaxed  in  his 
severity  towards  the  young  Baron,  and  recommended  him  to  the 
care  of  his  wife,  who,  being  a  woman  of  humanity,  often  took  him 
into  the  house  and  gave  him  part  of  such  provision  as  they  had  on 
their  own  table,  or  in  her  absence  ordered  her  daughter  (who  was 
named  Maria)  to  perform  the  same  kind  offices.  This  young 
lady  soon  conceived  a  great  tenderness  for  the  Baron,  whose  hand- 
some appearance  and  air  of  breeding  had  not  been  impaired  by  the 
cruelties  and  hardships  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  His  new 
friend  Maria  endeavoured  in  every  way  to  dissipate  the  melan- 
choly of  the  young  man  ;  but  so  completely  was  he  given  over  to 
brooding  upon  his  own  miseries  that  her  attentions  were  wholly 
lost  upon  him.  It  happened  also  that  she  was  not  the  only  one 
upon  whom  the  graceful  person  of  the  slave-baron  had  made  an 
impression.  A  young  Indian  maid  of  the  Irokcse  nation  had 
distinguished  him  from  his  fellow-slaves  ;  and,  as  she  made  no 
secret  of  her  affection,  used  to  express  her  kindness  for  him  by 
assisting  him  in  his  daily  labours,  telling  him,  if  he  would  marry 
her  when  his  time  of  servitude  was  expired,  she  would  work  so 
hard  for  him  as  to  save  him  the  expense  of  two  slaves.  The  young 
Baron  used  all  the  arguments  he  could  to  persuade  her  to  stifle  a 
passion  to  which  she  could  hope  no  return.  It  was  on  one  of  these 
occasions  that  Maria,  his  master's  daughter,  surprised  him  sitting 
with  this  Indian  maid,  and,  jealousy  awakening  her  love,  she 
loaded  him  with  reproaches  and  left  him  without  waiting  a  reply. 

Thus  did  Annesley,  in  his  captivity,  find  himself  the  object  of  a 
passion  he  had  no  taste  or  inclination  for  himself,  and  studied  as 
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much  to  shun  the  caresses  of  his  two  mistresses  as  others  would 
have  done  to  return  them. 

Unluckily,  Maria's  impatience  to  see  him  carried  her  one  day  to 
a  field  at  a  distance  from  the  plantation  where  she  knew  he  worked. 
In  her  way  thither  she  met  her  rival  bent  on  the  same  design.  The 
Indian,  no  longer  mistress  of  herself,  flew  at  her  like  a  tigress,  so 
that  it  was  not  without  some  struggle  that  the  lady  got  out  of  her 
hands  and  fled  towards  the  place  where  the  noble  slave  was  em- 
ployed. The  Irokese,  finding  her  revenge  disappointed,  and 
perhaps  dreading  the  consequences  of  the  other's  power  and  resent- 
ment for  the  assault,  rushed  to  the  nearest  river,  plunged  in,  and 
ended  at  once  her  woes  and  her  fears. 

Among  the  witnesses  of  the  awful  act  was  Maria,  who  felt  that 
she  also  was  in  part  its  cause.  She  was  taken  home  pale  and 
speechless,  and  put  to  bed  in  a  state  verging  on  delirium.  On  her 
partial  recovery  she  repeated  the  name  of  the  Indian  maid  with 
great  emotion  over  and  over  again.  Her  parents,  who  knew  little 
of  the  matter,  were  seized  with  alarn*.  Annesley  had  seen  the  events 
take  place,  and,  as  the  girl  in  her  wanderings  often  mentioned  his 
name,  he  was  sent  for  by  the  parents  of  the  girl,  who  resolved  to 
witness  the  interview  between  their  daughter  and  the  slave  unob- 
served. They  thus  found  out  the  key  of  the  mystery.  They  heard 
their  daughter  express  the  most  ardent  affection  for  Annesley,  who, 
on  his  part,  offered  no  encouragement  or  response.  What  was  now 
to  be  done  ?  The  parents  meditated  ;  then  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  way  to  cure  their  daughter  of  her  hopeless  love  was  to 
present  Annesley  with  his  freedom.  James,  who  had  been  informed 
of  the  benefit  intended  him,  now  considered  himself  free.  But  his 
master,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  five  years  the  young  man 
had  yet  to  serve,  were  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away  for  nothing, 
recouped  himself  for  his  loss  by  selling  him  to  a  planter  near 
Chichester,  in  Sussex  county. 

His  new  master,  a  generous,  good-natured  man,  treated  him 
mildly.  His  work  was  easy,  and  he  had  the  use  of  a  good  selection 
of  books,  a  privilege  which  was  a  great  consolation  to  him.  This 
kind  usage  had  such  an  effect  on  his  generous  temper  that  he 
resolved  patiently  to  wait  the  arrival  of  the  time  when  he  should  be 
free.  Unfortunately,  after  he  had  served  three  of  the  stipulated  five 
years,  his  kind  master  died,  and  Annesley  was  again  transferred  to 
a  new  owner  in  Newcastle,  and  almost  within  sight  of  his  former 
master's  plantation.   Here  he  was  informed  that  Maria  had  married 
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one  of  her  lather's  uhite  slaves,  and  hsd  gone  away  to  occupy  a 
small  property  her  father  had  bought  for  the  young  couple.  This 
information  was  satisfactory — not  so  much  so  the  further  news,  that 
two  of  the  brothers  of  the  Indian  maid  who  had  drowned  herself 
for  his  love  had  vowed  vengeance  against  him,  and  were  seeking 
for  him  throughout  the  whole  country.  He  knew  that  when  an 
Indian  took  to  the  war-path  with  vengeance  in  his  soul  nothing 
but  death  prevented  him  from  sooner  or  later  attaining  his  object. 
He  know  he  must  meet  and  fight  the  brothers,  and  it  was  not  long 
till  his  expectation  was  realized.  The  fight  lasted  only  for  a  short 
time,  however,  and  the  Baron  was  rescued  after  receiving  a  knife 
wound  in  the  hip. 

But  the  days  of  his  many  wanderings  and  ceaseless  adventures, 
of  which  the  limits  of  our  space  allow  us  to  mention  but  a  few,  were 
now  numbered.  He  made  another  attempt  to  escape  to  the  coast, 
and,  fortunately,  at  last  his  effort  was  successful.  He  was  conveyed 
in  a  vessel  to  Jamaica,  and  here  in  1 710  be  took  a  berth  on  board 
a  man-of-war  as  a  common  sailor. 

Arrived  in  England,  he  lost  not  a  day  in  setting  up  his  claim  to 
the  peerage  and  estates  of  Altham.  He  applied  to  a  gentleman 
who  had  been  an  agent  of  the  family,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
he  furnished  proofs  of  his  identity,  afterwards  so  fully  substantiated 
in  the  courts  of  law. 

"  The  foregoing  narrative,"  says  Sir  Bernard  Burke,  "extraordi- 
nary and  romantic  as  it  may  appear,  was  proved  to  be  substantially 
correct  in  the  legal  investigations  that  followed.  Admiral  Vernon 
was  the  gentleman  to  whose  kindness  and  bounty  James  Annesley 
was  indebted  for  his  passage  to  Great  Britain.  Within  a  brief 
period  after  his  return  an  action  of  ejectment  was  commenced  by 
young  Annesley  against  his  uncle,  Richard,  Earl  of  Anglesey,  who 
had  claimed  to  be  heir  male  of  his  brother,  Lord  Altham,  upon  the 
supposition  that  the  latter  had  died  sonlcss,  and  the  cause  came 
on  for  trial  in  the  Irish  Court  of  Exchequer  on  the  nth  November, 
1743.  Serjeant  Marshall,  a  learned  member  of  the  Irish  bar,  ap- 
peared for  the  plaintiff,  and  made  a  very  lucid  address  describing 
the  singular  and  eventful  career  of  his  client  and  supporting  his 
claim  by  the  strongest  evidence.  The  defence  attempted  to  show 
that  James  Annesley,  though  the  son  of  Lord  Altham,  was  not  the 
son  of  his  wife.  Lady  Altham,  but  illegitimate.  This  endeavour 
signally  failed,  and  the  jury,  after  an  able  summing  up  of  the  judge 
and  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  trial,  returned  a  verdict  for  the 
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plaintiff.  James  Anncslcy  thus  recovered  the  estates  he  sought  for  ; 
but  it  is  ratlier  singular  that  he  never  assumed  the  family  titles  or 
disturbed  his  uncle  in  the  possession  of  them." 

A  note  to  the  State  Trials  records  the  subsequent  fate  of  the 
young  nobleman.  "  James  Anncslcy,  Esq.,  died  5th  January,  1760. 
He  was  tw'ce  married,  first  to  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Chester,  of  Staines 
Bridge,  in  Middlesex  .  ,  ,  .  and  secondly  to  Margaret,  daughter 
of  Thomas  I'Anson,  Esq.,  of  Bounds,  near  Tunbridge."  His  children 
by  both  marriages  died  young. 

It  was  through  the  marriage  of  the  last  heir  female  of  the  house 
of  Annesley  with  the  representative  of  the  house  of  Chaworth  that 
the  ancient  manor  came  into  the  possession  of  the  latter  family. 
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To  "have  a  wife"  and  to  "rule  a  wife"  have  long  been  regarded 
as  two  separate  and  distinct  functions.  No  body  of  statistics  has  yet 
been  published  dealing  with  the  interesting  question  of  the  average 
number  of  "  wives,"  in  a  given  number  of  instances,  that  are  "  ruled" 
by  their  so-called  lords.  The  non-existence  of  such  a  work  must  be 
deplored,  both  by  those  who  contemplate  marriage  and  by  those 
who,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  resolved  to  defer  the  per- 
formance or  the  re-performance  of  the  sacred  rite  to  the  Greek 
Kalends.  Yet  the  compilation  of  a  blue-book,  of  average  accuracy, 
on  this  subject  is  not,  perhaps,  beyond  the  powers  of  an  ingenious 
and  careful  observer.  Are  there  not  certain  spheres  of  life  and 
certain  conditions  of  society  in  which  the  authority  of  the  "  lord'' 
will  be  found  to  be  a  variable  quantity,  and  the  motto,  P/acc' 
aux  dames,  be  acted  upon  with  exceptional  promptitude  and 
subserviency  ? 

The  famous  Bess  of  Hardwick,  in  her  later  days  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  was  four  times  married.  She  was  a  penniless  bride 
when  she  was  fourteen  and  a  rich  widow  when  she  was  fifteen — her 
young  husband,  heir  to  one  of  the  most  opulent  families  in  Derby- 
shire, having  died,  leaving  her  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  his  estates. 
When  she  had  arrived  at  about  the  age  of  thirty  she  was  married 
to  her  second  husband.  Sir  William  Cavendish,  who  died  in  1557. 
The  courageous  lady  of  Hardwick  married  her  third  husband,  Sir 
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William  Saint  Loc,  Captain  of  the  Guard  to  the  Queen,  and  the 
possessor  of  a  number  of  broad  estates  in  Gloucestershire,  about 
the  year  156^.  Saint  Loe,  like  her  earlier  husband,  died  after 
having  been  married  only  a  short  time,  and  ere  long  Bess  of 
Hardwick,  emerging  from  her  threefold  widowhood,  married  her 
fourth  husband — no  less  a  person  than  George  Talbot,  sixth  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury. 

In  the  successive  alliances  which  Bess  contracted  strict  care  was 
taken  by  the  lady  herself — by  her  guardians,  probably,  in  the  case  of 
\iQX first  marriage,  whilst  she  was  still  very  young— that  the  question 
of  suitable  settlements  should  be  gone  into  with  all  due  and  provi- 
dent care.  By  her  first  husband  she  had  no  children,  yet  she  "  and 
her  heirs"  inherited  all  his  wealth.  By  Sir  William  Cavendish  she 
had  eight  children,  and,  as  the  baronet  was  a  man  of  substance,  no 
doubt  she  would  see  that  proper  provision  was  made  for  them. 
Her  third  husband.  Sir  William  Saint  Loe,  had  extensive  estates, 
and  all  these  his  bride  demanded  should  be  settled,  in  default  of  issue 
from  her  new  marriage,  upon  herself  and  her  heirs — that  is  to  say, 
her  children  by  her  former  husband.  With  this  rather  hard  con- 
dition the  Captain  of  the  Guard — who  had  a  family  of  his  own  by 
a  former  marriage — felt  himself  constrained  to  comply  or  forego 
his  bride.  "  Accordingly,"  we  are  told,  "  his  lady,  having  no  issue 
by  him,  lived  to  enjoy  his  whole  estate,  excluding  his  former 
daughters  and  brothers." 

In  these  matrimonial  arrangements  this  lady  evinces  a  degree  of 
prudence  which  commands  our  respect.  What  "  the  daughters  and 
brothers"  of  the  gallant  Captain  thought  of  them  it  would  be  difficult 
to  ascertain.  On  the  fourth  marriage  the  conditions  do  not  at  first 
sight  seem  to  be  quite  so  favourable  to  Bess  of  Hardwick,  and, 
indeed,  that  lady  does  not  appear,  until  we  consider  the  matter 
more  closely,  to  have  looked  after  her  interests  on  the  occasion 
with  that  strictly  practical  and  keen  eye  which  she  had  kept  upon 
her  own  personal  prospects  during  the  arrangements  of  the  pre- 
vious alliances.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that,  considering  his 
position  and  the  number  of  his  already  existing  children,  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  who  now  placed  a  coronet  on  the  brows  of  Bess, 
could  afford  to  give  his  all  to  his  new  wife  and  her  heirs,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  own  family,  all  of  whom  had  a  certain  rank  to 
maintain.  Bess  perceived  this  difficulty  in  the  way  of  her  inheriting 
the  wealth  of  the  Talbots  ;  but  she  was  also  clever  enough  to  per- 
ceive how  her  object  was  to  be  obtained  in  another  way.    Before 
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she  would  give  herself  to  the  Earl  she  insisted  that  he  should  give 
two  of  his  children  in  marriage  to  two  of  hers.  His  eldest  son, 
Francis,  Lord  Talbot,  was  already  married ;  that  could  not  be 
helped  ;  but  after  all  it  turned  out  rather  fortunate  for  the  provi- 
dent mother's  schemes,  for  Lord  Talbot  died  before  his  father  and 
left  no  issue.  Meanwhile  she  consented  to  accept  the  Earl's  second 
son,  Gilbert,  for  her  daughter  Mary,  and  his  eldest  unmarried 
daughter,  the  Lady  Grace  Talbot,  for  her  eldest  son,  Henry 
Cavendish.  These  two  marriages  were  solemnized  at  Sheffield  on 
the  9th  February,  1568,  Mary  Cavendish  being  as  yet  only  a  child 
not  quite  twelve  years  old.  The  wedding  of  the  father  and  mother 
followed  after  a  brief  interval.  The  age  of  the  new  Countess  was  at 
least  fifty,  the  Earl  might  be  of  about  the  same  standing. 

It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  in  her  different  marriages  this  great 
lady  experienced  much  happiness,  and  still  more  pleasing  to  find 
that,  on  the  whole,  she  deserved  it.  Of  the  relations  which  subsisted 
between  her  and  her  first,  her  boy-husband,  little  is  or  can  be 
known  ;  but  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  they  were  anything 
but  affectionate.  All  her  marriages  seem  to  have  been  love-matches 
on  both  sides,  and  she  was  too  prudent  a  woman  and  too  com- 
pletely under  self-control,  to  allow  a  power  she  had  created  and 
established  ever  to  die  out.  Over  her  second  husband,  Cavendish, 
she  exercised  unbounded  influence  till  death  dissolved  their  union. 
Her  third  husband  Saint  Loe,  the  captain,  remained  a  lover  to  the 
end,  and  seems,  judging  from  the  affectionate  character  of  the 
letters  that  passed  between  them,  to  have  inspired  a  love  as  genuine 
as  his  own.  And  for  the  first  nine  years  of  her  married  life  as 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury  no  actual  rupture  took  place  between  her 
and  the  Earl.  After  that  time  the  Countess  began  to  take  a  more 
active  interest  than  previously  in  the  affairs  of  the  Court.  She  at 
the  same  time  became  troublesome  to  her  husband  for  money, 
though  she  herself  must  have  been,  from  the  estates  she  held 
'n  her  own  right,  immensely  rich.  She  lavished  her  income, 
however,  in  building  a  number  of  splendid  mansions — one  of  them, 
Chatsworth,  said  to  have  cost  80,000/. 

Her  husband  did  not  participate  in  her  architectural  tastes.  Had 
he  yielded  to  his  wife  all  had  gone  well ;  as  it  was,  though  hers 
was  the  commanding  intellect,  his  was  the  more  stubborn  and  im- 
movable disposition,  and  in  time  the  aspect  of  affairs  became  very 
ominous.  The  custody  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  was  vested 
in  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  for  thirteen  years,  also  induced  compii- 
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cations  and  heart-burnings.  These  differences  led  to  separation 
between  the  Earl  and  Countess,  while  upon  the  former  the  troubles 
in  which  he  found  himself  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  his  own  wife,  from  all  of  whom  he  had  suffered 
deeply,  had  the  effect  of  injuring  his  health,  and  he  died  at  last 
in  1590. 

He  was  succeeded  in  the  earldom  by  his  son  Gilbert,  who  was 
married,  as  we  have  seen,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  Countess  by 
her  second  husband.  Sir  William  Cavendish. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise,  the  ambition  and  fimmess  of  Bess  of 
Hardwick  were  transmitted  to  her  daughter  Mary,  who  appears 
to  have  ruled  her  lord  quite  as  effectually  as  the  Countess  did  the 
old  Earl,  as  well  as  her  former  husbands.  Earl  Gilbert  had  for 
some  time  been  at  variance  with  Sir  Thomas  Stanhope  of  Shelford, 
the  head  of  the  ancient  and  opulent  Nottinghamshire  family  that 
has  since  branched  into  the  three  earldoms  of  Chesterfield,  Stan- 
hope, and  Harrington.  This  variance  was  nurtured  into  open  war  / 
by  Gilbert's  wife,  Mary,  now  Countess  Shrewsbury.  What  brought 
the  feud  to  a  height  was  that  the  Earl's  arms  had  been  effaced  from 
the  sign-board  of  a  tavern  at  Newark,  and  that  the  insult  was 
believed  to  have  been  the  wanton  act  of  the  Stanhopes.  Earl 
Gilbert  himself  took  no  action  in  the  matter ;  but  the  defiance 
supposed  to  ha /e  been  thus  expressed  was  hurled  back  upon  the 
Stanhopes  with  vehemence  by  the  Countess  Mary  and  by  her 
brother,  Sir  Charles  Cavendish.  The  lady  sent  a  servant  to  Sir 
Thomas  Stanhope  with  a  brief  preliminary  intimation  to  the  effect 
that  "  he  was  a  reprobate  and  his  son  John  a  rascal,  and  that 
the  child  that  was  yet  to  be  conceived  should  rue  what  had  been 
done." 

A  few  days  later  the  same  lady  despatched  a  more  elaborate  and 
formal  defiance  to  the  Stanhopes  by  two  of  her  servants,  one  of 
whom  read  it  to  Sir  Thomas  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  wit- 
nesses. It  ran  thus  :  "  My  lady  hath  commanded  me  to  say  thus 
much  to  you.  That  though  you  be  more  wretched,  vile,  and 
miserable  than  any  creature  living ;  and,  for  your  wickedness,  become 
more  ugly  in  shape  than  any  living  creature  in  the  world  ;  and  one 
to  whom  none  of  reputation  would  vouchsafe  to  send  any  message  ; 
yet  she  hath  thought  good  to  send  thus  much  to  you  : — That  she 
be  contented  you  should  live,  and  doth  no  ways  wish  your  death  ; 
but  to  this  end,  that  all  the  plagues  and  miseries  that  may  befal  any 
man  may  light  upon  such  a  caitiff  as  you  are,  and  that  you  should 
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live  to  have  all  your  friends  forsake  you ;  and  without  your  great 
repentance,  which  she  looketh  not  for,  because  your  life  hath  been 
so  bad,  you  will  be  damned  perpetually  in  hell-fire." 

Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  the  brother  of  the  lady  who  wrote  thus 
emphatically,  took  another  method  of  avenging  the  insult  to  the 
Talbot  Arms  at  Newark.  Writing  to  Mr.  John  Stanhope  about 
"  the  villany  at  Newark,"  he  calls  upon  that  young  gentleman  "  to 
supply  his  father's  inability,  and  maintain  by  sword  that  detestable 
act."  Young  Stanhope  seems  to  have  taken  no  notice  of  this 
challenge.  It  was  repeated  on  the  following  day,  and  he  then 
replied  verbally,  excusing  himself  for  the  present  on  account  of  an 
infirmity  in  his  leg,  and  promising  to  attend  to  the  message  as  soon 
as  the  ailment  should  leave  him.  On  the  third  day,  however,  he 
finally  declined  the  challenge,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
informed  what  he  was  called  upon  to  maintain.  In  other  words, 
he  denied  having  had  anything  to  do  with  defacing  the  Talbot 
Arms  at  Newark.  For  fiery  Sir  Charles  Cavendish,  who,  like  his 
sister,  inherited  the  spirit  of  the  now  Dowager  Countess,  only  one 
course  was  now  open — that  of  giving  his  reluctant  adversary  the 
lie.  Stanhope  made  no  sign  for  four  days  more,  and  then  he  inti- 
mated his  acceptance  of  the  challenge.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, cither  he  or  his  father  had  given  notice  of  the  intended 
outrage  to  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  these  immediately 
issued  their  command  prohibiting  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
quarrel. 

Here  matters  rested  for  a  time  ;  but  Stanhope  gradually  began 
to  realize  the  fact  that  a  stigma  had  been  fixed  on  his  fair 
name.  This  disagreeable  impression  came  upon  him  slowly,  but 
it  came  from  all  quarters  and  showed  itself  in  all  manner  of  ways, 
as  in  the  coldness  of  his  acquaintance,  &c.  A  month  had  passed 
since  the  order  of  the  Lords  of  Council  had  been  issued,  and  he 
now  sent  his  cousin,  Mr.  John  Townsend,  to  Sir  Charles  Cavendish, 
at  his  house  in  Broad  Street,  London.  An  interview  took  place, 
at  which  Townsend  proposed  the  principals  should  meet  at  seven 
the  next  morning  at  Lambeth  Bridge,  each  armed  only  with  a 
rapier,  and  that,  "  after  being  searched,"  they  should  thence  ride 
together  to  any  convenient  place  they  should  agree  upon,  there  to 
settle  the  dispute.  It  was  arranged  that  Stanhope  would  bring  the 
weapons,  of  which  his  opponent  was  to  have  the  choice,  and  that 
each  should  be  accompanied  by  a  single  friend,  to  search  the  com- 
batants impartially,  and  by  a  servant  apiece,  to  ride  forward  with 
♦  »*  a 
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therri  to  the  ground  and  hold  their  horses  while  they  fought.  The 
time  of  meeting  was  altered  to  five  in  the  afternoon. 

Next  day  at  the  hour  appointed  the  parties  met.  Cavendish's 
friend,  Mr.  Nowcll,  proceeded  to  search  Stanhope,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  that  his  doublet  Wcas  so  thickly  and  firmly  quilted  as 
to  be  almost  impenetrable  by  a  sword-thrust.  "  You  do  not  wear 
armour,"  said  Nowell,  "  but  this  doublet  is  a  strange  affair  :  it  is 
not  to  be  fought  in." 

Mr.  Townsend,  Stanhope's  friend,  could  not  but  concur  in  this 
judgment.  What  was  now  to  be  done  ?  Cavendish  proposed  that 
they  should  fight  in  their  shirts  ;  but  this  Stanhope  declined  doing, 
declaring  that  he  was  suffering  from  a  cold.  On  this  Cavendish 
offered  to  lend  him  his  waistcoat  to  keep  him  warm,  while  he  him- 
self fought  in  his  shirt.  This  offer  was  also  declined.  Cavendish 
then  offered  to  waive  all  objections  to  the  doublet,  and  to  go  on 
with  the  fight  as  matters  stood.  But  here  the  seconds  objected,  as 
such  an  arrangement  was  not  strictly  fair ;  and  as  there  was  now 
nothing  further  to  be  done  the  party  broke  up,  and  each  man  re- 
turned home. 

That  Cavendish  was  resolved  upon  fighting  was,  of  course, 
evident.  On  the  other  hand,  if  Stanhope  failed  to  show  much 
martial  spirit,  there  is  something  to  be  said  in  his  excuse.  He  had 
been  dragged  into  a  quarrel  without,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment, having  done  anything  to  provoke  the  hostility  of  which  he 
was  the  object.  Again,  he  was  not  so  skilful  in  the  use  of  his 
Avcapon  as  Cavendish  was,  nor  was  he  such  a  strong  man,  and  at 
this  time  he  was  unusually  weak  from  a  recent  illness. 

Wc  may  be  sure  it  was  not  long  till  this  determined  meeting  re- 
sulting in  a  fiasco  became  known  all  over  the  town,  and  Stanhope 
was  subjected  to  disgrace.  He  and  his  adherents,  if  met  in  the 
streets,  ran  a  risk  of  being  hustled  and  insulted.  A  fortnight  aftei 
the  bloodless  meeting  at  Lambeth  an  attack  was  made  on  Stanhope 
and  his  party,  as  they  were  passing  along  Fleet  Street,  by  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury's  men.  In  this  iiieUc  one  of  the  Stanhope  faction 
was  so  severely  wounded  that  he  was  not  expected  to  recover. 

This  family  feud,  which  would  probably  never  have  arisen  but 
for  the  imperious  temper  of  the  daughter  of  Bess  of  Hardwick, 
lasted  for  at  least  six  years.  In  the  sixth  year  after  the  challenge 
offered  by  Cavendiah  that  young  gentleman  was  riding  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  hi.  house  at  Kirkby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  accom- 
panied by  two  servants  and  a  boy,  when  he  w.i3  suddenly  sur- 
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rounded  by  a  body  of  about  twenty  horse,  under  the  command  of 
his  enemy,  Stanhope.  Putting  spurs  to  his  horse.  Cavendish  en- 
deavoured to  escape  from  a  force  too  numerous  to  encounter  with 
any  hope  of  success.  The  attempt  failed,  his  horse  stumbled,  and 
the  youth  was  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies.  Two  pistols  were  im- 
mediately discharged  at  him,  one  of  which  lodged  a  brace  of  bullets 
in  the  fleshy  part  of  his  thigh,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time  pierced 
with  small-shot  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  But  the  spirit  of  his 
race  did  not  desert  him  in  the  emergency ;  and  "  so  strong  was  the 
hand  of  God  with  him,"  says  an  old  writer,  that,  wounded  as  he 
was,  he  and  his  three  attendants  unhorsed  six  of  their  opponents, 
killed  two  of  them  on  the  spot,  and  handled  two  more  so  severely 
that  it  was  thought  they  must  have  died  of  their  wounds.  Such  at 
least  is  the  narrative  of  the  "  Declaration  of  the  Foul  Outrage," 
drawn  up  a  few  days  after,  on  the  information  of  Cavendish  and 
one  of  his  partisans.  What  brought  this  most  unequal  contest  and 
savage  attack  to  an  end,  however,  was  the  arrival  upon  the  scene  of 
a  number  of  workmen,  whom  Sir  Charles  was  employing  in  the 
erection  of  a  new  building  near  his  house  at  Kirkby.  As  soon  as 
these  came  up  Stanhope  and  his  followers  fled.  The  wonder  is 
that  both  Cavendish  and  his  three  servants  were  not  immediately 
slain.  They  had  no  firearms,  being  armed  only  with  rapier  and 
dagger. 

The  headlong  nature  of  the  flight  of  the  assailants  may  be  con- 
jectured from  the  circumstance  that  they  left  behind  them  six  good 
geldings,  several  of  them  well  worth  twenty  pounds  apiece,  two 
pistols,  two  rapiers,  two  or  three  cloaks,  and  a  number  of  hats  ;  all 
of  which,  concludes  the  "  Declaration"  quoted,  "  are  safely  kept  by 
Sir  Charles."  We  can  imagine  with  what  triumph  young  Caven- 
dish would  exhibit  to  his  friends  the  gear  of  the  unworthy  cavaliers 
— with  what  bitterness  the  Stanhopes  would  think  of  their  long 
cloaks,  their  feathered  hats,  and  misused  swords  ornamenting  the 
hall  at  Kirkby  House,  and  serving  as  matter  for  the  derision  of  its 
guests. 

The  state  of  the  civilization  of  England  at  this  time — the 
closing  years  of  the  sixteenth  century — cannot  fairly  be  estimated 
from  reading  isolated  episodes  like  the  above.  "  A  word  and  a 
blow"  was  too  often  the  principle  acted  upon  at  this  period  ;  and 
the  bloodiest  and  most  tragic  duels  ever  fought  in  England  took 
place  in  this  and  in  the  succeeding  age.  The  fact  that  in  very 
m.iny  instances  these  encounters  to  the  death,  generally  with  rapier 
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and  dagger,  were  fought  between  youths  who  had  been  the  closest 
friends  and  companions  from  boyhood,  adds  an  element  of  sadness 
to  such  occurrences  which  must  have  rendered  their  fatal  termina- 
tion overwhelming  in  its  melancholy.  A  sarcastic  word  spoken  on 
the  one  hand,  perhaps,  in  jest,  and  received  on  the  other  in  earnest 
— a  hasty  remark  blurted  out  over  the  gaming-table  when  the  blood 
was  heated  with  wine  and  the  temper  irritated  by  late  hours  and 
exhaustion — and  the  insult  was  given,  the  challenge  exchanged, 
and  next  day  two  men  who  had  been  friends  since  early  youth,  and 
who  still,  it  might  be,  cherished  a  deep  affection  and  respect  for 
each  other,  met  at  some  solemn  rendezvous  in  the  woods  and 
fought  a  battle  in  which  quarter  was  never  thought  of : — 

"  Late  at  e'en  drinking  the  wine, 
And  ere  they  paid  the  lawin' 
They  set  a  combat  them  between, 
To  fight  it  at  the  daw'in'," 

Yet  these  were  the  deeds,  not  of  men  untrained  in  everjthing 
save  the  use  of  their  weapons,  but  of  men  probably  as  well  edu- 
cated in  all  respects  and  of  as  much  general  accomplishment  as 
are  those  who  go  to  form  the  most  refined  society  of  the  present 
day.  The  Sir  Charles  Cavendish  of  our  story  was  a  man  of  grace- 
ful bearing,  quiet  manners — a  scholar  and  a  poet.  His  verses  are 
remarkable  for  their  elegance,  fluency,  and  wit,  and  prove  incon- 
testably  that  in  early  youth  he  must  have  given  years  of  study  to 
the  most  humanizing  of  all  the  arts.  Stanhope  again  was  no 
fighting  man,  though  if  he  had  fought,  and  fought  fairly,  without 
using  a  breastplate  of  steel-proof  quilt  and  without  employing 
overwhelming  odds  against  his  enemy,  he  might,  perhaps,  have 
occupied  a  less  dishonourable  niche  in  the  annals  of  the  aristo- 
cracy of  his  country.  He  was  created  a  Master  of  Arts  by  the 
University  of  Oxford  a  few  months  before  he  received  Cavendish's 
challenge,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to 
Oxford,  when  he  appeared  in  her  Majesty's  suite.  King  James,  in 
his  progress  from  Scotland  in  1603,  conferred  on  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  His  eldest  son,  Philip,  was  created  Baron  Stan- 
hope in  1616,  and  Earl  of  Chesterfield  in  1628.  From  him  all  the 
succeeding  earls  of  Chesterfield  have  descended,  as  well  as  the 
earls  of  Stanhope  and  Harrington. 

But  the  hostilities  of  families  do  not  last  for  ever,  especially  in 
countries  in  which  the  rapid  development  of  commerce  has  brought 
with  it,  as  it  did  in  England,  a  new  and  a  milder  form  of  social  moralsw 
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In  Spain,  Italy,  &c.,  family  feuds  have  subsisted  from  century  to 
century ;  with  us  in  England,  among  whom  the  interests  of  one 
generation  are  generally  different  in  some  material  respects  from 
those  of  the  preceding  one,  there  is  neither  time  for  cultivating 
family  feuds  nor  sufficient  interest  in  the  occupation.  Among  us 
young  Capulet  is  to  young  Montague  not  by  any  means  a  foe- 
man,  but  simply  a  cadet  of  a  well-known  house  whose  influence  it 
might  be  well  to  secure  for  whatever  political,  commercial,  or 
scientific  schemes  the  latter  may  have  engaged  in.  Before  a  cen- 
tury from  the  date  of  the  assault  at  Kirkby  in  Nottingham  the 
Cavendishes  and  the  Stanhopes  became  united,  by  a  marriage 
which  transferred  a  principal  part  of  the  estate  of  Sir  Charles 
Cavendish  to  a  branch  of  the  descendants  of  bis  old  enemy. 
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DERBYSHIRE. 

Castlcton,  High  Peak. 

"  This  castle  rose  in  Norman  William's  reign, 
And  for  its  master  own'd  a  royal  Thane : 
Then  oft  he  came  while  herald  trumpets  rang. 
And  echo'd  to  the  sword  and  buckler's  clang  ; 
Then  doughty  knights  their  prowess  oft  assay 'd 
To  gain  a  smile  from  some  obdurate  maid ; 
Then  errant  champions  met  in  combat  fierce, 
Or  strove  the  high  suspended  ring  to  pierce : 
Then  high-born  dames  the  happy  victors  crown'd. 
While  with  applauding  shouts  the  hills  resound  ; 
Then  blazoned  banners  deck'd  th'  embattled  walls 
And  midnight  revelry  illum'd  the  halls ! 
Where  are  they  now?    No  more  the  bending  lance 
Bears  off  the  gauntlet.     Now  the  warder's  horn 
No  more  awakes  the  hunters  with  the  morn  ; 
No  pennant  beats  the  air  in  scutcheon'd  state. 
No  gorgeous  pageant  crowds  the  massy  gate  : 
The  portal  now  admits  the  straggling  sheep, 
The  long  grass  waves  above  the  ruin'd  keep  ; 
The  playful  breezes  whistle  thro'  each  cell, 
Where  bats  and  moping  owls  scJe  tenants  dwell, 

"  Sad  are  the  ruthless  ravages  of  time  ! 
The  bulwark'd  turret  frowning  once  sublime, 
Now  totters  to  its  basis,  and  displays 
A  venerable  wreck  of  other  days !" 

Wanderings  of  Mt.iMyy. 

Castleton  lies  at  the  edge  of  a  fine  luxuriant  valley  of  Derbyshire,  which 
18  sheltered  by  a  circular  range  of  mountains,  that  to  all  appearance  de- 
prives it  of  communication  with  the  outer  world ;  leaving  no  visible 
outlet  except  by  skirting  the  bases  of  the  hills  in  the  direction  of  the 
little  stream  that  flows  to  the  east,  or  by  climbing  the  almost  impassable 
fronts  of  the  mountains  to  the  south  and  to  the  west.  Immediately 
behind  the  village  to  the  south  is  a  very  high  and  steep  rock,  cut  off 
from  another  still  higher  by  a  very  deep  but  narrow  valley,  called  the 
Ca-ve,  except  in  one  point,  where  an  extremely  narrow  ledge  connects 
both  hills  at  the  very  part  where  the  rock  forms  a  perpendicular  precipi- 
tous front  towards  the  west,  of  nearly  loo  yards  in  height.  In  this 
front  is  the  entrance  to  the  Peak  Cavern,  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
precipice  stand  the  ruins  of  the  Peak  Castle. 

Of  these  ruias,  the  keep  and  part  of  the  outer  walls  are  all  that  remain  j 
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in  fact,  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  castle  had  originally  consisted  of  little 
more  than  the  keep  and  an  inclosed  area,  known  as  the  castle-yard. 
The  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  not  exactly  level,  but  of  a  gentle  slope, 
is  almost  wholly  inclosed  by  the  Castle  walls.  There  has  been  a  small 
tower  on  the  northern  side,  and  a  larger  one  at  the  north-west  angle ; 
but  the  keep  itself  occupies  the  highest  and  most  inaccessible  part  of 
the  area. 

Whether  this  Castle  was  built  before  the  Conquest,  or  immediately 
after  it,  will  not  be  easily  determined.  In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, the  manor  or  estate  belonged  to  two  proprietors,  Gundebeme 
and  Hundine ;  which  favours  the  opinion  of  the  Castle  being  erected 
before  the  Conquest.  But  we  are  still  at  a  loss  for  assigning  any  use  for 
an  edifice  of  this  kind.  Placed  on  such  a  commanding  eminence,  and 
nearly  inaccessible,  it  possessed  extraordinary  powers  of  defence ;  but 
against  what  foe  was  such  a  defence  necessary  ?  Again,  its  size  would 
permit  it  only  to  shelter  a  very  small  army,  even  within  the  walls  of  the 
castle-yard,  while  the  keep  itself  would  contain  very  few  warriors ; 
and  those  few  would  soon  be  brought  to  capitulation  for  want  of  pro- 
visions. Some  antiquaries  have  considered  that  it  was  built  as  a  protec- 
tion to  the  lead-mines  ;  but  this  is  a  case  for  which  we  have  no  analogy 
or  precedent.  It  may  have  been  intended  for  an  occasional  summer 
residence,  or  when  the  chief  wished  to  take  the  recreation  of  hunting, 
and  in  pursuance  of  the  fashion  of  the  times,  he  chose  to  build  it  in  the 
manner  customary  for  larger  castles.  Or,  it  may  have  been  a  fortress 
of  Saxon  construction,  and  a  place  of  royal  residence  during  the  Hept- 
archy. It  is,  however,  most  probably  a  Norman  structure,  built  by 
William  Peverell,  who  was  a  natural  son  of  William  I.,  whom  he 
attended  to  the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  there  distinguished  himself;  and 
to  him  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood  ascribe  the  erection  of  the 
Castle.  Its  ancient  appellation,  "  Pevcrell's  Place  in  the  Pcke,"  coun- 
tenances this  opinion.  Whatever  be  the  truth,  it  is  certain  that  Peve- 
rell possessed  it  at  the  time  of  the  Domesday  Survey,  by  the  name  of 
the  Castle  of  the  Peke,  together  with  the  honour  and  forest,  and  thirteen 
other  lordships  in  this  county. 

Whilst  the  Peke  Castle  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Peverells,  and 
most  probably  during  the  time  of  the  jecond  William,  son  of  the  first 
William  Peverell,  it  became  the  scene  of  a  splendid  Tournament,  which 
lasted  three  or  four  days;  though  how  the  knights  and  their  followers 
found  accommodation,  unless  some  temporary  buildings  were  attached 
to  the  Castle,  or  pavilions  erected,  seems  hardly  to  be  explained;  but  the 
fact  is  unquestionable. 
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Pain  Peverell,  Lord  of  Whittington,  in  Shropshire,  had  two  daugh- 
ters, both  (as  usual)  very  beautiful  and  very  accomplished.  The  eldest, 
whose  name  was  Mellet,  inherited  the  martial  spirit  of  her  race,  and 
though  she  was  sought  after  by  many  of  the  young  nobility  of  the  land, 
she  declared  she  would  marry  no  one  but  a  knight  who  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  prowess  in  the  field.  Her  father,  admiring  her 
resolution,  took  the  accustomed  mode  of  procuring  her  a  husband  by 
proclaiming  a  Tournament  to  be  held  at  a  certain  time,  at  "  Peverell's 
Place  in  the  Peke,"  and  inviting  all  young  men  of  noble  birth  to  enter 
the  lists  and  make  trial  of  their  skill  and  valour.  He  promised  to  the 
victor  his  daughter  for  a  wife,  with  his  Castle  of  AVhittington  as  a 
dowry.  Many  were  the  knights  that  assembled,  and  severe  and  long- 
disputed  were  the  contests,  for  the  prize  was  a  rich  one,  and  the  honour 
desirable.  Among  the  competitors  was  a  knight  of  Lorraine,  with  a 
maiden  shield  of  silver,  and  a  peacock  for  his  crest.  This  unknown 
hero  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  unhorsing  and  overcoming  all  who 
opposed  him,  and  consequently  gaining  the  favour  of  the  fair  Mellet ; 
until,  as  a  last  effort,  having  vanquished  a  knight  of  Burgundy  and  a 
prince  of  Scotland,  he  was  hailed  victor,  and  received  the  glorious  prize, 
thus  carrying  the  Castle  of  Whittington  to  the  family  of  Fitzwarren. 

Where  the  Tournament  was  held  seems  not  to  be  ascertained. 
Within  the  walls  of  the  Castle  it  could  not  be,  for  independent  of 
want  of  room,  the  ground  was  too  sloping  to  give  fair  play  to  the  com- 
batants. Some  assert  that  it  was  in  the  valley  called  the  Cave  ;  but  it 
is  more  likely  to  have  taken  place  on  the  plain  near  the  Castle,  where 
there  would  be  space  sufTicient  for  the  ILts,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  round,  were  they  ever  so  numerous,  might  find  room  to 
witness  the  warlike  contention. 

This  Castle  did  not  remain  in  the  possession  of  the  Peverells  more 
than  fourscore  years,  it  being  forfeited  in  the  time  of  Henry  IL,  by  the 
then  William  Peverell,  for  his  having  poisoned  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter; and  the  Castle  and  his  other  property  were  given  by  the  King  to 
his  son  John,  Earl  of  Mortaigne,  afterwards  King  John,  who,  in  1204, 
appointed  Hugh  Neville  its  governor. 

In  1215  the  Peak  Castle  was  in  the  custody  of  the  Barons  who  had 
taken  up  arms  against  John ;  but  it  did  not  long  remain  in  their  posses- 
sion, for  William  de  Feners,  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  took  it  by 
assault  for  the  King,  and  as  a  reward,  was  made  governor,  which  office 
he  held  for  six  years  after  the  accession  of  Henry  HL 

In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  John,  Earl  Warren, 
obtained  a  free  grant  of  the  Castle  and  Honour  of  the  Peke,  together 
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with  the  whole  Forest  of  High  Pekc,  to  hold  during  his  life ;  and  yet  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  this  Castle  and  forest  appear  to  have  been  part  of 
the  fortune  given  with  Joan,  his  sister,  on  her  marriage  with  David,  son 
of  the  king  of  Scotland.  In  the  same  reign  it  reverted  to  the  Crown, 
for  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  Edward  III.  it  was  granted  to  John  ot 
Gaunt,  and  it  now  forms  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  At  present 
it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who,  as  lessee  from 
the  Crown,  has  the  nominal  appointment  of  the  Constable  of  the  Castle. 
It  was  used  for  keeping  the  records  of  the  Miners'  Courts,  till  they  were 
removed  to  Tutbury  Castle  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth ;  and  an  entrench- 
ment which  begins  at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley,  called  the  Cave,  in- 
closed the  town  (Castleton),  ending  at  the  gi-eat  cavern,  and  forming 
a  semicircle:  this  is  now  called  the  Town  Ditch,  but  the  whole  of  it 
cannot  easily  be  traced,  many  parts  having  been  destroyed  by  buildings 
and  the  plough.* 

Under  the  hill  on  which  this  Castle  stands  is  the  celebrated  Cavern  of 
the  Peak,  the  entrance  to  which  is  very  magnificent,  being  in  a  dark  and 
gloomy  recess,  formed  by  a  chasm  in  the  rocks,  which  range  perpendi- 
cularly on  each  side  to  a  considerable  height.  On  the  steep  side  of  the 
mountain  is  a  large  opening,  almost  in  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch,  ex- 
tending in  width  1 20  feet  and  in  height  forty-two.  This  arch,  which 
is  formed  by  Nature  at  the  bottom  of  a  rock  whose  height  is  eighty- 
seven  yards,  is  checkered  with  a  diversity  of  coloured  stones,  from  which 
continually  drops  a  sparry  water  that  petrifies.  Immediately  within  this 
arch  is  a  cavern  nearly  of  the  same  height  and  width,  and  in  receding  depth 
about  ninety  feet ;  the  roof  of  this  place,  which  is  of  solid  rock,  is  flat, 
and  looks  dreadful  over  head,  having  nothing  but  the  side  walls  to  sup- 
port it.  Towards  the  farther  end  from  the  entrance,  the  roof  comes 
down  with  a  gradual  slope  to  about  two  feet  from  the  surface  of  water 
fourteen  yards  over,  the  rock  in  that  place  forming  a  kind  of  arch,  under 
which  the  visitor  is  conveyed  in  a  small  boat ;  beyond  this  stream  is  a 
spacious  vacuity,  opening  in  the  bosom  of  the  rocks ;  and  in  a  passage 
at  the  inner  extremity  of  this  vast  cavern,  the  stream  which  flows 
through  the  bottom  spreads  into  what  is  called  the  second  water ;  but 
this  can  generally  be  passed  on  foot,  though  at  other  times  the  assistance 
of  the  guide  is  requisite ;  at  a  short  distance  farther  is  a  third  water, 
where  the  rock  sloping,  as  it  were,  almost  down  to  the  surface  of  the 
water,  puts  an  end  to  the  traveller's  search. 


•  Abridged  from  a  contribution  to  the  Graphic  and  Historical  Illustrator,  by 
A.  Jtwitt,  pp.  293-296. 
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1  fte  entire  length  of  this  vast  excavation  is  about  800  yards,  and  its 
depth  from  the  surface  of  the  mountain  between  200  and  300.  It  is 
wholly  formed  in  the  limestone  strata,  which  are  replete  with  marine 
exuviae.  Some  communications  with  other  fissures  open  from  different 
parts  of  the  Cavern.  A  singular  effect  is  produced  by  the  explosion  of 
a  small  quantity  of  gunpowder,  when  wedged  into  the  rock,  in  the 
inner  part  of  the  Cavern  ;  the  sound  appearing  to  roll  along  the  roof 
and  sides  like  a  heavy  and  combined  peal  of  overwhelming  thunder. 
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Wingficld,  situated  four  or  five  miles  eastward  of  the  centre  of 
Derbyshire,  is  one  of  the  richest  specimens  extant  of  the  highly  orna- 
mented embattled  mansions  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.; 
the  period  of  the  transition  from  the  Castle  to  the  Palace,  and  im- 
doubtcdiy  the  best  era  of  English  architecture.  The  present  manor- 
house,  according  to  Camden,  was  built  about  the  year  1440,  by  Ralph, 
Lord  Cromwell,  who  was  Treasurer  of  England ;  and  the  testimony 
of  Camden  that  he  was  the  founder,  is  strongly  corroborated  by  tlie 
bags  or  purses  of  stone  (alluding  to  the  ofTice  of  Treasurer  which  he 
filled)  carved  over  the  gateway  leading  to  the  quadrangle.  Bags  or 
purses  are  mentioned  to  have  been  carved  on  the  manor-house  of  Coly 
Weston,  in  Northamptonshire,  augmented  by  this  Lord  Cromwell ;  and 
there  were  similar  ornaments  carved  in  wood,  removed  about  one 
hundred  and  forty  years  ago  from  Wingficld  Manor. 

The  manor-house  originally  consisted  of  two  square  courts,  and  a 
noble  hall,  which  was  lighted  by  a  beautiful  octagon  window,  and  a 
range  of  Gothic  windows.  Part  of  the  chapel  remains,  with  the  great 
State  apartment  lighted  by  a  rich  Gotliic  window.  In  the  thirty-tiiird 
year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it  appears  that  Wingfield  Manor  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  who,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  held  in  his  custody  here  the  unfortunate  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  Her  suite  of  apartments  were  traditionally  on  the  west  side  of 
the  north  court,  which  is  remembered  as  the  most  beautiful  part  of  the 
building  ;  it  communicated  with  the  great  tower,  whence,  it  is  said,  the 
ill-starred  captive  had  sometimes  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  friends 
approach  with  whom  she  held  a  secret  correspondence.  It  is  inferred 
that  iier  captivity  at  Wingficld  commenced  in  1569,  in  which  year  an 
attempt  was  made  by  Leonard  Dacre  to  rescue  her.  After  which, 
Elizabeth  becoming  suspicious  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  under  pre- 
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tence  of  his  Lordship  being  in  ill-health,  directed  the  Earl  of  Hunt- 
ingdon to  take  care  of  the  Queen  of  Scots  in  Shrewsbury's  house :  and 
her  train  was  reduced  to  thirty  persons.  This  change  happened  the 
year  after  Mary  was  removed  from  Bolton  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  to 
Tutbury  Castle,  in  Staffordshire,  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Earl 
of  Shi-ewsbury.  Her  captivity  at  Wingficld  is  stated  to  have  extended 
to  nine  years;  but  it  is  improbable  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the 
time  she  was  in  the  custody  of  this  nobleman  should  have  been  spent 
here ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  fi-om  1568  to  1584,  she  was  at  Buxton, 
Sheffield,  Coventry,  Tutbury,  and  other  places ;  and  if  her  confine- 
ment here  continued  so  long,  it  must  have  been  with  many  intervals  of 
absence. 

Wingficld  continued  to  be  the  occasional  residence  of  the  Shrewsburys 
till  the  death  of  the  Earl  Gilbert,  in  the  year  1616;  after  which  the 
property  was  sold  to  Mr.  Edward  Halton,  who,  in  1666,  was  resident 
at  the  manor-house;  and  in  181 7  it  was  still  in  the  possession  of 
one  of  the  Halton  family,  but  not  then  inhabited.  The  last  of  the 
family  who  resided  here  became  its  spoiler,  for  desiring  to  build  himself 
a  house  at  the  foot  of  the  high  hill  upon  which  the  mansion  stands,  he 
pulled  down  and  unroofed  part  of  the  fine  old  structure,  so  that  the 
hall,  with  its  proud  emblazonry  of  the  Shrewsbury  arms  and  quarter- 
ings,  became  exposed  to  the  decaying  influences  of  the  elements. 

The  mansion  had  been,  however,  previously  much  injured  during  the 
Civil  War  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ;  and  there  are  a  few  singular 
incidents  in  its  fate.  Wingficld,  being  possessed  by  the  royal  party, 
was  besieged  and  taken  by  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  and  Sir  John  Gall,  of 
Hopton — brave  officers  in  the  service  of  the  Parliament ;  who,  according 
to  Whitelock,  voted  them  a  letter  of  thanks  for  this  and  other  sei^vices. 
The  assault  was  begun  on  the  east  side  with  cannon  placed  on 
Pentridge  Common,  and  a  half- moon  battery,  raised  for  its  defence,  was 
soon  carried  ;  but  a  breach  being  found  impracticable,  the  cannon  were 
removed  to  a  wood  on  the  opposite  side.  They  soon  opened  a  con- 
siderable breach  in  the  wall,  and  captured  the  place.  Colonel  Dalby, 
who  was  the  governor,  was  killed  in  the  siege.  He  had  disguised  him- 
self in  the  dress  of  a  common  soldier,  but  being  seen  and  known  by  a 
deserter,  he  was  shot  by  him  in  the  face  as  he  was  walking  in  one  of  the 
stables.  The  hole  through  which  the  assailant  introduced  his  mur- 
derous musket  was  long  shown  near  the  porter's  lodge. 
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To  enjoy  the  picturesque  variety  of  the  dales  of  Derbyshire  we  must 
leave  the  cloud-capped  peaks,  and  ramble  through  the  cultivated 
meadows,  luxuriant  foliage,  steep  heathy  hills,  and  craggy  rocks,  while 
the  eye  and  ear  are  enchanted  with  brilliant  streams.  Such,  indeed,  if 
the  character  of  the  dales,  especially  those  through  which  the  Derwent, 
the  Dove,  and  the  Wye  meander.  In  one  of  these  sheltered  valleys 
Beauchief  Abbey  gives  name  to  its  locality,  Abbey  Dale,  not  far  fiom 
the  partition  line  that  separates  Derbyshire  from  Yorkshire,  at  Norton, 
near  Sheffield.  It  was  founded  in  1183,  for  Premonstratensian,  or 
White  Canons,  by  Robert  Fitz-Ranulph,  lord  of  Alfreton,  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  murderers  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  in  expiation  of  whose 
murder  the  Abbey  was  built,  and  to  whom,  when  canonized,  it  was 
dedicated.  Dr.  Pegge,  the  antiquarian  writer,  discountenances  this  tra- 
dition. His  arguments,  however,  which  are  chiefly  founded  on  the 
circumstance  of  the  brother  of  Robert  Fitz-Ranulph  being  afterwards 
in  great  favour  with  Henry  II.,  do  not  appear  conclusive,  particularly 
when  opposed  to  the  authority  of  Dugdale,  Fuller,  Bishop  Tanner,  and 
others  who  have  written  on  the  subject.  Indeed,  Dr.  Pegge  denies 
that  Beauchief  Abbey  was  erected  in  expiation  of  Becket's  death,  or 
that  Fitz-Ranulph  had  any  connexion  with  that  deed.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  names  the  "four  knights  of  distinguished  rank"  (apparently 
upon  the  authority  of  Hoveden)  to  have  been  William  de  Tracy,  Hugh 
de  Moreville,  Richard  Britto,  and  Reginald Fitz-Urse;  and  adds,  "the 
conspirators,  despairing  of  pardon,  found  a  distant  refuge  in  the  Castle 
of  Knaresborough,  in  the  town  of  Hugh  de  Moreville,  and  were,  after 
some  time,  enjoined  by  the  Pope  to  do  penance  for  their  crime 
by  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  they  died,  and  were  interred 
before  the  gate  of  the  Temple."  Sir  James  describes  the  murder  of 
Becket  with  harrowing  minuteness :  "  the  assassins  fell  on  him  with 
many  strokes ;  aiid  though  the  second  brought  him  to  the  ground,  they 
did  not  cease  till  his  brains  were  scattered  over  the  pavement." 

The  walls  of  Beauchief  Abbey,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  end, 
have  long  since  either  been  removed,  or  have  mouldered  into  dust,  and 
the  whole  of  the  original  plan  of  the  once  extensive  pile  of  building 
cannot  now  be  traced.  The  architecture  is  plain,  but  the  situation 
among  woods  and  hills  is  delightful.  Though  once  a  considerable 
structure,  Beauchief  Abbey  was  never  proportionally  wealthy.  At 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution  its  revenues  were  estinuted  but  at  157/. 
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With  the  materials  furnished  by  its  demolition  was  built  Beauchief 
House  upon  the  same  estate,  granted  by  Henry  VIH.  to  Sir  William 
Shelley. 


A  Legend  of  Dale  Abbey. 

Of  Dale  Abbey,  six  miles  and  a  half  east  of  Derby,  built  nearly  seven 
centuries  ago,  there  remains  but  a  single  fragment — the  arch  of  the 
great  east  window  of  the  Chapel  built  by  the  godmother  of  Serle  de 
Grendon,  and,  what  is  most  singular,  and  probably  without  a  parallel 
in  British  antiquities,  under  the  same  roof,  an  inn,  of  the  same  age  as 
the  Chapel  itself;  and  at  a  short  distance  is  ahemnitage,  probably  of  the 
same  period.  The  cave  originally  scooped  out  by  the  hermit  is  still 
entire.  It  is  cut  in  a  precipice  which  stands  pleasantly  elevated  above 
the  valley,  and  overhung  with  wood,  in  full  prospect  of  the  Abbey  ruin, 
which  was  a  religious  house  of  the  Prcmonstratensian  order,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  Virgin  Mary.  We  find  a  fuller  account  of  this  Abbey 
than  of  any  other  in  Derbyshire ;  one  of  its  monks  having  left  in  manu- 
script a  history  of  its  foundation,  as  related  by  Maud  de  Saliccsamara, 
who  built  the  Chapel  belonging  to  the  Abbey. 

We  are  told  that  there  lived  once  in  the  street  of  St.  Mary,  in  Derby, 
£  baker,  who  was  known  for  his  great  charity  and  devotion.  After 
having  spent  many  years  in  acts  of  benevolence  and  piety,  he  was,  in  a 
dream,  called  to  give  a  trying  proof  of  his  fidelity.  He  was  required  by 
the  Virgin  Mary  to  relinquish  all  his  worldly  substance  ;  to  go  to  Deep- 
dale,  and  lead  a  solitary  life,  in  the  service  of  her  Son  and  herself.  He 
accordingly^  left  all  his  possessions  and  departed,  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
place  to  whibh  he  should  go.  However,  directing  his  course  towards 
the  east,  and  passing  through  the  village  of  Stanley,  he  heard  a  woman 
say  to  a  girl,  "  Take  with  thee  our  calves,  and  drive  them  to  Dcepdale, 
and  return  immediately."  Regarding  this  as  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence,  the  baker  was  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and  said, 
"Tell  me,  good  woman,  where  is  Deepdale  ?"  when  she  replied,  "  Go 
with  the  girl,  and  she,  if  you  please,  will  show  you  the  place."  Upon 
his  arrival  he  found  it  very  marshy  ground,  and  distant  from  any  human 
habitation.  Proceeding  hence  to  the  east,  he  came  to  a  rising  ground, 
and  under  the  side  of  the  hill  cut  in  the  rock  a  small  dwelling  ;  he  built 
an  altar  towards  the  south,  and  there  spent  day  and  night  in  the  Divine 
service,  with  hunger  and  cold,  and  thirst  and  want. 

It  happened  one  day  that  a  person  of  great  consequence,  by  name 
Ralph  the  son  of  Geremund,  came  hunting  in  his  woods  at  Ockbrook, 
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and  when  he  approached  the  place  where  the  hermit  lived,  and  saw  the 
smoke  rising  from  his  cave,  he  was  filled  with  astonishment  that  any 
one  should  have  the  rashness  and  effrontery  to  build  for  himself  a 
dwelling  in  his  woods  without  his  permission.  Going  then  to  the 
place,  he  found  a  man  clothed  with  old  rags  and  skins,  and  inquiring 
into  the  cause  and  circumstances  of  his  case,  his  anger  gave  way  to  pity; 
and  to  express  his  compassion,  he  granted  the  ground  where  his  hermi- 
tage was  situated,  and  the  tithe  of  his  mill  at  Burgh  for  his  support.  It 
is  related  that  the  old  enemy  of  the  human  race  then  endeavoured  to 
render  him  dissatisfied  with  his  condition,  but  that  he  resolutely  endured 
all  its  calamities.  One  of  the  greatest  evils  which  he  suffered  was  a 
want  of  water ;  however,  from  this  he  was  relieved  by  discovering  a 
spring  in  the  valley ;  near  this  he  built  a  cottage  and  an  oratory  in; 
honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  ended  his  days  in  the  sci-vice  of  God.^ 
Serle  de  Grendon,  lord  of  Badeley,  a  knight  of  eminent  valour,  great 
wealth,  and  distinguished  birth,  who  married,  first,  Margery,  daughter 
of  the  above  Ralph,  and  afterwards  Maud,  lady  of  Celson,  gave  to  his 
godmother,  during  her  life,  the  place  of  Depedale,  with  its  appur- 
tenances, and  other  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  She  had  a  son  whom 
she  educated  for  holy  orders,  that  he  might  perfonn  divine  service  in 
her  chapel  of  Depedale,  and  herself  resided  at  a  short  distance  south  of 
this  situation.  Shortly  afterwards,  with  the  consent  and  approbation 
of  this  venerable  matron,  Serle  de  Grendon  invited  canons  from  Kalke, 
and  gave  them  the  place  of  Depedale.  The  canons  built  here,  with 
great  labour  and  expense,  a  church  and  other  offices  :  their  Prior  jour- 
neyed to  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  obtained  several  important  privileges 
for  them ;  and  the  place  was  much  fi-cquented  by  persons  of  all  ranks, 
gome  of  whom  were  large  benefactors  to  the  religious  establishment 

'*  The  devil,  one  night,  as  he  chanced  to  sail 
In  a  wintry  wind,  by  the  Abbey  of  Dale, 
Suddenly  stopp'd,  and  look'd  with  surprise, 
That  a  structure  so  fair  in  that  valley  should  rise : 
Wlicn  last  he  was  there,  it  was  lonely  and  still ; 
And  the  hermitage  scoop'd  in  the  side  of  the  hill, 
With  its  wretched  old  inmate  his  beads  a  telling, 
Were  all  he  found  of  life,  dweller,  or  dwelling. 
The  hermit  was  seen  in  the  rock  no  more  ; 
The  nettle  and  dock  had  sprung  up  at  the  door  ; 
And  each  window  the  fern  and  the  hart's  tongue  hung  o'er. 
Within  'twas  dampness  and  nakedness  all ; 

The  Virgin,  as  fair  and  holy  a  block 

As  ever  yet  stood  in  the  niche  of  a  rock, 
Had  fallen  to  the  earth,  and  was  broke  in  the  fall. 
The  holy  cells  ceiling,  in  idle  hour, 
When  haymakers  sought  it  to  'scape  from  the  shower. 
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Was  scored  by  tlieir  forks  in  a  thousand  scars. 
Wheels  and  crackers,  ovals  and  stars. 
But  by  the  brook  in  the  valley  below, 
Saint  Mary  of  Dale  !  what  a  lordly  show  ! 
The  Abbey's  proud  arches  and  windows  bright, 
Glitter'd  and  gleam 'd  in  the  full  moonlight." 

Howitt's  Forest  Minstrel. 

However,  in  process  of  time,  when  the  canons  ah'eady  mentioned 
had  long  been  sepaiated  from  the  social  conversation  of  men,  they 
became  corrupted  by  prosperity,  and 

"Forsook  missal  and  mass, 
To  chant  o'er  a  bottle,  or  shrive  a  lass  ; 
No  matin's  bell  call'd  them  up  in  the  morn. 
But  the  yell  of  the  hounds  and  sound  of  the  horn  : 
No  penance  the  monk  in  his  cell  could  stay, 
But  a  broken  leg  or  a  rainy  day: 
The  pilgrim  that  came  to  the  Abbey  door. 
With  the  feet  of  the  fallow  deer  found  it  nail'd  o'er; 
The  pilgrim  tliat  into  the  kitchen  was  led, 
On  Sir  Gilbert's  venison  there  was  fed. 
And  saw  skins  and  antlers  hang  over  liis  head." 

Howitt's  Forest  Minstrel. 

The  King  hearing  of  their  insolent  conduct,  commanded  them  to 
resign  everything  into  the  hands  of  their  patron,  and  to  return  to  the 
place  from  whence  they  came.  Depedale  was  not  long  after  left  deso- 
late, for  there  soon  came  hither  from  Tapholme,  six  white  canons  of 
the  Premonstratensian  order. 

The  Abbey  was  surrendered  in  1,539,  ^7  Jo^in  Staunton  and  sixteen 
monks  ;  and  eleven  years  after,  the  Abbey  clock  was  sold  for  Gs. ;  the 
iron,  glass,  paving-stones,  and  grave-stones,  for  i8/.;  and  there  were  six 
bells,  47  cvvt.  The  Abbot's  bed,  richly  adomcd,  was  long  preserved. 
A  place  was  shown  to  visitors  where  the  partition  wall  betwixt  the 
chapel  and  inn  gave  way  to  the  thirsty  7.eal  of  the  pious  monks :  for 
tradition  honours  them  with  the  conceit  of  having  their  favourite  liquor 
handed  to  them  through  it  while  at  mass. 
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These  three  historic  houses  possess  an  undying  interest  even  in  com- 
parison with  the  attractions  of  the  sublime  scenery,  amidst  which  they 
are  placed. 

Chatsworth,  the  most  magnificent  private  mansion  in  England — one 
of  the  few  seats  in  the  country  that  deserves  the  name  of  a  palace — is 
popularly  called  one  of  the  Wonders  of  the  Peak  ;  and  in  ait  occupies 
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a  similar  position  to  that  claimed  by  the  other  curiosities  of  the  district 
in  the  kingdoms  of  nature.  How  thoughtfully  and  nobly  has  the  poet 
meditated  upon  these  characteristics — 

"  Chatsworth !  thy  stately  mansion,  and  the  pride 
Of  thy  domain,  strange  contrast  do  present 
To  house  and  home  in  many  a  craggy  rent 
Of  the  wild  Peak  :  where  new-born  waters  glide 
Through  fields  where  thrifty  occupants  abide 
As  in  a  dear  and  chosen  banishment, 
With  every  semblance  of  entire  content : 
So  kind  is  simple  Nature  fairly  tried  ! 
Yet  He,  whose  heart  in  childhood  gave  her  troth 
To  pastoral  dales,  thin  set  with  modest  farms, 
May  learn,  if  judgment  strengthen  with  his  growth, 
That  not  for  Fancy  only  pomp  hath  charms ; 
And  strenuous  to  protect  from  lawless  harms 
The  extremes  of  favoured  life,  may  honour  both." 

The  manor  of  Chatsworth,  at  the  Norman  Survey,  belonged  to  the 
Crown,  and  was  in  the  custody  of  \^'^illiam  of  Peverell,  who,  upon  the 
grant  of  property  received  from  the  Conqueror,  built  for  himself  the 
fortress  to  this  day  called  "  the  Castle  of  the  Peak."  Chatsworth  was, 
for  many  generations,  the  property  of  a  family  named  Leche,  or  Leech, 
— one  of  whom,  named  John,  was  chirurgeon  (ov  leech)  to  Edward  III, 
By  this  family,  the  estate  was  sold  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  family 
of  Ayard,  of  whom  it  was  purchased  by  Sir  William  Cavendish ;  since 
which  it  has  been  the  principal  country-seat  of  the  noble  family  of 
Cavendish. 

The  original  Chatsworth  House,  built  by  Sir  William  Cavendish 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  a  quadrangular  building 
with  turrets.  Its  earliest  celebrity  has  a  melancholy  interest — it  being 
one  of  the  prisons  of  the  ill-fated  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  resided 
here  for  some  months  in  1570,  and  was  here  in  1573,  1577,  1.578,  and 
1 58 1.  It  shared  the  fate  of  many  other  mansions  in  the  Civil  Wars  of 
the  Parliament  and  Charles  I.,  and  was  by  turns  occupied  as  a  fortress 
by  both  parties.  In  1643  it  was  garrisoned  by  forces  under  Sir  John 
Gell,  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament ;  and  in  December  of  the  same 
year,  the  Earl  of  Newcastle,  having  taken  Wingfield  Manor,  made 
himself  master  of  Chatsworth  House,  and  placed  a  garrison  in  it  for 
the  King,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Eyre.  In  September,  164^, 
it  was  held  for  the  Royal  party  by  Colonel  Shalcross,  with  a  fresh  gar- 
rison from  Welbeck,  and  a  skirmishing  force  of  three  hundred  horse. 
It  was  then  besieged  by  Major  Mollanus  with  four  hundred  foot ;  but 
the  siege  was  raised  by  the  command  of  Colonel  Gell,  who  ordered  the 
M^uor  and  his  party  to  return  to  Derby. 
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Cliarlcs  Cotton,  the  Poet  of  the  Peak,  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, has  written  a  quaint  description  of  Chatsworth  in  the  time  of  the 
Stuarts ;  he  concludes  thus,  after  describing  the  park  and  exterior  of 
the  mansion — 

"  Cross  the  court,  thro'  a  fine  portico, 
Into  the  body  of  the  house  you  go : 
But  here  I  may  not  dare  to  go  about, 
To  give  account  of  everything  throughout. 
The  lofty  hall,  staircases,  galleries, 
Lodgings,  apartments,  closets,  offices, 
And  rooms  of  state  ;  for  should  I  undertake, 
To  show  what  'tis  doth  them  so  glorious  make. 
The  pictures,  sculptures,  carving,  graving,  gilding, 
'Twould  be  as  long  in  writing,  as  in  building." 

The  fourth  Earl  (afterwards  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire),  on  his 
retirement  from  the  Court  of  James  II.,  planned  and  rebuilt  the  man- 
sion, upon  the  same  site,  as  it  in  part  remains.  It  was  designed  by 
Talman,  an  architect  of  some  celebrity,  and  completed  soon  after  1706. 
Among  the  artists  employed,  besides  Talman,  were  Sir  Christopher 
Wren  ;  Verrio,  Laguerre,  Ricard,  and  Sir  James  Thornhill,  painters  ; 
Gibber,  carver  in  stone ;  carving  in  wood,  the  Watsons,  natives  of 
Derbyshire,  though  they  are  thought  to  have  been  employed  under 
Gibbons,  who  furnished  the  designs. 

The  situation  is  extremely  beautiful.  The  mansion  is  in  the  Ionic 
style  of  architecture,  and  consists  of  an  immense  quadrangle,  with  two 
principal  fronts.  It  stands  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Derwent,  near  the 
bottom  of  a  high  hill,  which  is  richly  covered  with  wood.  The  main 
approach  to  the  mansion  is  by  an  elegant  bridge,  built  by  Paine,  and 
said  to  be  from  a  design  by  Michael  Angelo.  The  niches  between  the 
arches  have  four  marble  figures  by  Cibber.  Northward  of  this  bridge 
is  "  the  Bower  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots."  While  in  the  custody  of  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  she  was  sometimes  at  Sheffield,  then  transferred  to 
Tutbury,  then  suddenly  removed  to  Wingfield,  and  immediately  after 
to  Chatsworth.  After  long  imprisonment  and  harsh  treatment  had 
ruined  her  health,  and  rendered  her  who  once  danced  so  gaily  and  so 
gracefully  a  cripple,  Elizabeth  was  moved  at  length,  by  repeated  appli- 
cations, to  permit  her  to  visit  the  baths  at  Buxton.  On  the  26th  of 
July,  1580,  the  Earl  escorted  his  Royal  charge  from  Chatsworth  to  the 
famous  well  whose  waters  were  "  able  to  cure  all"  maladies — "  but 
despair ;"  and  to  that  state  of  feeling  was  Mary  then  almost  reduced. 

In  the  magnificent  park  of  Chatsworth,  unrivalled  in  its  varied  beauty, 
not  far  from  the  splendid  buildings  which  form  the  present  house,  is  a 
small  clear  lake  in  a  secluded  spot,  half- concealed  by  thick  foliage.  In 
♦  ##  H 
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the  centre  of  this  piece  of  water  is  a  tower,  and  on  the  platform  at  the 
top  is  a  grassy  garden,  where  wave  several  fine  trees,  in  particular  a  very 
large  and  spreading  yew,  perhaps  planted  by  the  Royal  captive's  own 
hand ;  for  this  is  the  spot  where  she  was  permitted  to  take  the  air — 
guards  on  the  steps  which  led  to  the  retreat ;  guards  beside  the  lake ; 
guards  on  the  path  which  led  back  to  her  prison ;  and  sentinels  on  each 
side  of  the  grated  door  which  had  admitted  her,  and  was  carefully  closed 
upon  her  and  her  attendants. 

There  is  a  pretty  fanciful  balustrade  all  round  the  platform,  and  the 
view  across  part  of  the  park,  where  deer  are  feeding,  cattle  grazing,  and 
the  river  flowing  merrily  along,  all  cheerful  and  pleasing^ — but  what 
must  it  have  been  then  to  Mary  Stuart?  "Wherever  she  cast  hei 
mournful  eyes  she  beheld  only  evidences  of  the  impossibility  of  her 
escape ;  the  mountains  of  the  Peak  hemmed  her  in,  the  barren  moors 
spread  desolate  around  her,  and  soldiers  were  pacing  up  and  down  be- 
neath the  tower  from  whence  she  gazed  despondingly.  Tedious, 
indeed,  were  the  hours  of  Mary's  captivity  here :  "  All  day  she  wrought 
with  her  nydill,  and  the  diversity  of  the  colours  made  the  work  seem 
less  tedious,  and  contynued  so  long  at  it  till  very  pyne  made  her  give  it 
over."  Mary's  captivity  in  the  old  house  of  Ghatsworth  extended  to 
thirteen  years ;  from  here  she  wrote  her  second  letter  to  Pope  Pius, 
dated  October  15,  1570. 

We  have  space  but  to  mention  a  few  of  the  splendours  of  this  palatial 
mansion.  The  Grand  Entrance  Hall  is  painted  with  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Julius  Caesar.  The  Staircase  has  a  double  flight  of  steps, 
of  rock  amethyst  and  variegated  alabaster,  guarded  by  a  richly  gilt 
balustrade.  The  Chapel  is  wainscoted  with  cedar,  and  embellished  by 
Verrio  and  Laguerre.  The  altar,  of  the  fluors  and  marbles  of  Derby- 
shire, is  sculptured  by  Gibber.  The  Drawing-room  is  embellished  by 
Thornhill.  The  State  Apartments  are  Uned  with  choice  woods,  costly 
cabinets,  carvings,  and  old  paintings,  and  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestries 
of  the  Cartoons  of  Raphael.  Over  the  door  of  the  Antechamber  is  a 
carved  pen,  as  Walpole  said,  "  not  distinguishable  fiom  real  feather." 
The  Second  Drawing-room  is  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry.  The  Scarlet 
Room  contains  the  bed  in  which  George  II.  expired;  and  the  chairs 
and  footstools  used  at  the  coronation  of  George  III.  The  Great  Nor- 
thern Staircase  is  of  oak,  richly  gilt.  The  modem  common  apartments 
are  generally  called  those  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  which  is  an  error ; 
but  they  occupy  the  site  of  those  inhabited  by  the  Queen,  and  her  bed- 
hangings  and  tapestry  arc  in  the  apartment  now  called  her  bed-room. 
In  the  Library  are  the  manuscripts  and  apparatus  of  the  celebrated 
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chemist,  Henry  Cavendish.  The  Sculpture  Gallery  is  lined  with 
Devonshire  marble ;  here  are  statues  and  busts  ;  and  two  Lions,  each 
weighing  four  tons,  carved  out  of  a  solid  block  of  marble,  nine  feet  long 
by  four  feet  high.  The  Orangery  has  marble  bas-reliefs  by  Thorwald- 
sen,  and  thirty  orange-trees  from  Malmaison.  In  the  Garden  is  a  vast 
tropical  conservatory,  occupying  above  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground, 
with  a  carriage-drive  through  it ;  and  filled  with  stupendous  palms, 
talipots,  bananas,  and  flocks  of  tropical  birds  of  brilliant  plumage.  And 
here,  built  for  the  Victoria  Regia  lily,  is  the  hothouse  designed  and 
erected  by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  ;  whence  sprung  the  gigantic  Palace  of 
Glass  for  the  Great  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park,  in  the  year  1851.  The 
pleasure-grounds  are  upwards  of  eighty  acres  in  extent,  including  lawns, 
shrubberies,  and  gardens.  The  great  cascade  and  natural  water-fall  is 
40  feet  over  precipitous  rock,  and  the  principal  fountain  throws  up 
water  nearly  to  the  height  of  100  feet.  The  walks  through  the  grounds 
are  some  miles  in  extent. 

The  enlargement  of  the  mansion,  and  other  improvements  at  Chats- 
worth,  were  completed  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  since,  previous  to 
the  State  visit  of  Queen  Victoria  and  the  Prince  Consort,  whose  recep- 
tion by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  given 
in  modern  times. 

In  the  rear  of  the  mansion,  nearly  at  the  summit  of  a  steep,  rocky, 
and  thickly  wooded  hill,  stands  the  Hunting  Tower,  probably  as  old  as 
the  first  house,  and  giving  the  ladies  of  those  days  an  opportunity  of 
enjoying  the  sport  of  the  chase.  It  is  a  square  building,  having  at  each 
angle  a  round  turret,  which  rises  above  the  tower  itself,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  small  dome.  The  windows  aie  mostly  blocked  up 
with  masonry.  Its  use,  at  present,  is  to  bear  the  flag  of  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county. 

There  are  yet  to  be  told  some  pleasant  memories  of  Chatsworth. 
Here  Thomas  Hobbes,  the  philosopher,  passed  a  great  portion  of  his 
life:  he  died  here,  whilst  residing  in  the  family  of  his  pupil,  the 
Earl  of  Devonshire.  His  daily  mode  of  life  at  Chatsworth  is  thus 
described  in  Dr.  Kennet's  Memoirs  of  the  Cavendish  Family :  "  Hie 
professed  rule  of  health  was  to  dedicate  the  morning  to  his  exer- 
cise, and  the  afternoon  to  his  studies.  At  his  rising,  therefore, 
he  walked  out,  and  climbed  any  hill  within  his  reach ;  or,  if  the 
weather  was  not  dry,  he  fatigued  himself  within  doors  by  some  ex- 
ercise or  other,  to  be  in  a  sweat.  After  this  he  took  a  comfortable 
breakfast ;  and  then  went  round  the  lodgings  to  wait  upon  the  Earl, 
the  Countess,  and  the  children,  and  any  considerable  strangers,  paying 
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some  short  addresses  to  all  of  them.  He  kept  these  rounds  till  about 
twelve  o'clock,  when  he  had  a  little  dinner  provided  for  him,  which  he 
ate  always  by  himself,  without  ceremony.  Soon  after  dinner  he  retired 
to  his  study,  and  had  his  candle,  with  ten  or  twelve  pipes  of  tobacco 
laid  by  him ;  then,  shutting  his  door,  he  fell  to  smoking,  thinking,  and 
writing  for  several  hours." 

Marshal  Tallard,  who  was  taken  prisoner  at  Blenheim  in  1704,  and 
remained  seven  years  in  England,  having  been  nobly  entertained  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  on  taking  his  leave,  said — "  My 
Lord  Duke,  when  I  come  hereafter  to  compute  the  time  of  my 
captivity  in  England,  I  shall  leave  out  the  days  of  my  visit  at 
Chatsworth." 

Hardwicke  Hall,  another  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  is 
situated  between  Chesterfield  and  Mansfield,  the  approach  to  the  man- 
sion being  by  a  noble  avenue,  and  the  park  has  some  very  fine  oaks. 
The  present  Hall  was  erected  for  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  about 
1 590.  She  was  the  celebrated  Elizabeth  Hardwicke,  and  married  no 
less  than  four  times.  Her  first  husband  was  Mr.  Bailey,  through  whom 
she  acquired  property ;  her  second,  a  Cavendish  ;  she  then  married  Sir 
William  St.  Lowe,  and  afterwards,  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  keeper 
for  so  many  years  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  most  interesting  pile 
is  Old  Hardwicke  Hall,  or  "  Mr.  Hardwicke's  House,"  which  almost 
touches  the  more  modern  Hall.  Everything  in  it  and  about  it  bears  the 
impress  of  the  proud,  determined  woman,  who  considered  her  father's 
house  not  a  sufficient  mansion  for  a  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  to  receive 
royalty  in,  and  consequently  had  erected  the  present  edifice  almost  at 
its  gates.  W  herever  you  turn  you  are  reminded  of  her :  her  initials 
stand  in  bold  relief,  outside  the  edifice,  on  the  parapet,  at  every  comer, 
and  from  canvas  in  the  different  rooms.  This  indefatigable  lady  built 
also  Chatsworth,  and  another  place  in  the  county  of  Derby.  The 
legend  runs — it  was  foretold  to  her,  that  as  long  as  she  kept  building, 
so  long  would  her  life  be — a  ruse,  probably,  of  the  architect  of  the  day 
to  lead  her  on.  In  accordance  with  this,  she  kept  building  house  after 
house,  and  at  last  died  during  a  hard  frost,  when  the  masons  could  not 
work. 

On  entering  Hanlwicke,  the  first  striking  object  is  a  statue  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Hall,  bearing  the  following 
simple  but  touching  inscription : 

"  Maria,  Scotorum  Regina,  nat.  1542; 
A  suis  in  exilium  acta,  1568 ; 
Ab  hospit&  neci  data,  1587." 
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Tradition  asserts  that  this  was  one  of  the  seats  in  Derbyshire  which 
she  visited,  and  her  bed  and  room  are  shown,  with  her  arms  as  Queen 
of  Scotland  and  Dowager  of  France  over  the  door,  and  her  initials 
worked  in  the  tapestry.  The  grand  room  in  the  building  is  the  im- 
mense picture  gallery,  which  extends  the  whole  length  of  the  house. 
Here  are  portraits  of  the  Cavendishes ;  of  the  Kings  and  Queens  of 
England,  fiom  Henry  IV.  downwards  ;  the  Court  of  Charles  II.,  and 
all  the  Beauties  immortalized  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  ;  portrait  of  Thomas 
Hobbes,  dated  1676;  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  elaborate  court-dress  of 
the  time,  with  the  high  standing  ruff,  the  waist  exactly  in  the  middle  of 
the  body,  the  wide  hoop,  and  embroidered  petticoats  ;  and  here  is  an 
excellent  equestrian  portrait  of  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The 
Presence  Chamber  is,  in  the  lower  part,  hung  with  tapestry,  and  the 
upper  part  with  pargetting — that  is,  figures  in  relief  on  plaster,  coloured. 
At  the  upper  end  are  the  canopy  of  State,  and  some  very  curiously 
worked  velvet  chairs.  The  most  interesting  article  of  furniture  in  the 
apartment  is  an  old  music-table,  round  which  many  a  madrigal  and  glee 
must  have  been  sung.  It  is  covered  with  mosaic  work,  representations  of 
music  books  and  musical  instruments  ;  and  the  artist  has  chronicled  the 
notes  on  the  open  leaves  of  the  wooden  books.  The  tapestry  in  all  the 
rooms  is  very  fine ;  some  of  the  oldest  pieces  were  the  covers  of  the 
seats  and  pulpit  of  a  small  chapel. 

The  approach  to  Hardwicke  by  the  avenue  is  universally  lauded  by 
tourists.  The  park,  with  its  hundreds  of  deer  and  its  wide-spreading 
oaks,  the  silver  stream  with  its  wooded  margin,  and  the  fair  greensward 
with  the  Hall  itself  in  the  distance,  complete  a  landscape  such  as  can 
rarely  be  enjoyed  except  in  England. 

The  first  appearance  of  Hardwicke  is  very  imposing,  more  especially 
of  the  Old  Hall,  as  approached  fiom  the  west.  It  is  seen  in  contrast 
with  the  New  Hall,  on  the  very  crest  of  one  of  the  highest  and  boldest 
ridges  of  the  new  red  sandstone,  looking  over  a  beautiful  valley,  and 
commanding  an  extent  of  country  rarely  equalled.  From  the  State 
room  of  the  new  Hall,  and  from  the  dilapidated  one  of  the  old,  can  be 
distinctly  traced  some  of  the  loftiest  eminences  of  the  High  and  Low 
Peak,  Barrel  Edge,  and  the  Black  Rocks,  near  Matlock,  Middleton  and 
Tansley  Moors,  Stubbing  Edge,  and  the  great  English  Apennines, 
stretching  far  north,  appear  in  view,  with  a  rich  and  beautiful  country 
intervening.  The  mansion  is  a  lofty,  oblong  structure  of  stone,  of 
Elizabeth's  time,  and  has  a  tall  square  tower  at  each  of  its  corners. 
From  the  avenue,  the  front  of  the  mansion  appears  dull  and  cheerless  j 
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but  when  the  Elizabethan  gateway  opening  upon  the  flower-garden 
has  been  passed,  this  portion  of  the  Hall  is  seen  to  perfection. 
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This  famous  mansion,  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  of  all 
the  ancient  manorial  residences  of  the  country,  beautiful  in  itself 
and  in  its  picturesque  environment,  is  situated  fourteen  miles  from 
Buxton,  in  one  of  the  finest  districts  of  Derbyshire.  To  the  artist 
no  baronial  pile  has  been  so  fertile,  it  is  the  Mecca  of  the  pilgrims 
of  the  pencil ;  and  the  poet,  the  novelist,  the  traveller,  the  anti- 
quary, the  naturalist,  and  the  sportsman  have  here  and  in  the 
vicinity  the  richest  and  most  abundant  subjects  to  interest  and 
illustrate.         * 

The  most  recent  writer  upon  the  beauties  and  the  history  and 
traditions  of  Haddon  is  Mr.  S.  C.  Hall,  and  from  his  series  of 
articles  in  the  Art  Journal,  based  upon  repeated  visits  to  the  man- 
sion and  a  thorough  examination  of  its  details,  the  following 
account  is  abridged. 

The  Hall  stands  on  a  natural  elevation — a  platform  of  limestone 
— above  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Wye  ;  the  river  is  crossed  by  a 
pretty  yet  venerable  bridge,  passing  which  we  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
rock,  immediately  fronting  the  charming  cottage  which  is  the  lodge 
of  the  custodian  who  keeps  the  keys.  Passing  the  old  stables  near 
the  cottage,  and  "the  steps"  placed  there  long  ago  to  assist  ladies 
in  mounting  their  steeds  when  it  was  customary  for  them  to  travel 
seated  on  a  pillion  behind  the  rider,  the  visitor  approaches,  stands 
before  the  old  gateway,  with  its  massive  nail-studded  door,  and  will 
note  the  extreme  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  Gothic  architecture  of 
this  part  of  the  building  and  the  heraldic  bearings  with  which  it  is 
decorated.  Beneath  the  entrance  archway  on  the  right  is  the 
guard-room  of  the  "  porter,"  in  which  is  to  be  remarked,  among 
other  relics,  the  peephole,  through  which  he  was  wont  to  scan 
visitors  before  admitting  them. 

Mounting  the  inner  steps  the  visitor  finds  himself  in  the  first  or 
lower  courtyard,  and  will  then  perceive  that  Haddon  consists  of 
two  courtyards  or  quadrangles,  an  "  upper "  and  a  "  lower," 
each  surrounded  with  buildings.     Opposite  the  gateway  are  the 
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stone  steps  that  lead  to  the  stale  apartments ;  to  the  right  is  the 
chapel,  and  to  the  left  the  hall  proper,  with  its  minstrels'  gallery. 
Of  the  apartments  surrounding  the  lower  court  those  on  the  west 
side  were  occupied  by  the  o^Ticials  of  the  household,  those  on  the 
entire  south  side  were  the  state  rooms.  The  apartments  on  the 
east  side  of  the  upper  court  were  those  appropriated  to  the  family 
— the  bedrooms  extending  to  the  intersection  of  the  lower  court ; 
the  rooms  over  the  front  archway  formed  the  nursery,  and  the 
library  is  believed  to  have  occupied  the  rooms  between  these  and 
the  entrance  tower.  There  are  second-floor  rooms  in  almost  all 
parts  of  the  building,  which,  however,  is  not  a  lofty  one  ;  and  there 
is  only  one  third-floor  room,  the  highest  apartment  in  the  Hall,  in 
the  Eagle  Tower.  The  ball-room  covers  six  ground-floor  cellar 
rooms.  The  drawing-room  is  over  the  dining-room,  with  a  flne 
view  across  the  lower  garden  to  the  open  and  flnely-diversificd 
country. 

Some  portions  of  Haddon  Hall  are  of  undoubted  Norman  origin, 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  even  these  were  grafted  on  a  Saxon 
erection  ;  the  hall-porch,  the  magnificent  kitchen  and  adjoining 
offices,  the  great  or  banqueting-hall,  part  of  the  north-east  tower 
&c.,  belong  to  the  next  later  period,  from  1300  to  about  1380.  In 
the  third  period,  from  about  1380  to  1470,  were  added  the  east  and 
part  of  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  and  the  remaining  buildings  on 
the  east  side  of  the  upper  courtyard.  The  fourth  period,  from  1470 
to  1530,  comprises  the  fittings  and  interior  finishings  of  the 
dining-room,  the  western  range  of  buildings  in  the  lower  court,  and 
the  west  end  of  the  north  range.  The  fifth  period,  from  about 
1530  to  1624,  comprise  the  later  alterations,  the  pulpit,  desk,  and 
pews  of  the  chapel,  and  the  barn  and  bowling-green. 

The  first  room  usually  shown  to  visitors  is  the  so-called 
Chaplain's  Room,  in  which  are  preserved,  among  other  relics  valu- 
able for  their  richness  of  design  and  for  their  antiquity,  a  pair  of 
remarkably  fine  fire-dogs,  a  warder's  horn,  gigantic  jack-boots,  a 
black  leathern  doublet,  a  number  of  matchlocks,  and  some  pewter 
dishes.  The  Chapel  consists  at  present  of  a  nave  and  side  aisle 
and  a  chancel,  and  is  entered  from  the  courtyard  by  an  arched 
doorway,  opening  into  a  small  ante-chapel.  The  arches  and  pillars 
of  the  nave  are  Norman.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a  re- 
markably fine  and  large  vestment  chest  of  very  thick  timber,  having 
two  shields  of  arms  carved  on  its  front.  Against  one  of  the  pillars, 
is  a  circular  Norman  font  of  massive  construction,  on  which  is  a 
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curiously-constructed  cover.  On  each  side  of  the  chancel  is  a 
large  high  pew,  with  open  railings  in  their  upper  portions,  which 
have  been  used  by  the  noble  families  of  the  Hall.  The  carved 
panels  and  the  traces  of  gilding  they  contain  show,  along  with  the 
remains  of  paintings  on  the  walls,  how  magnificent  in  its  palmy 
days  this  place  of  worship  must  have  been.  The  windows  were 
formerly  filled  with  stained  glass,  which  was  stolen  and  carried 
away  some  years  ago.  In  the  east  window  there  still  remain  a 
number  of  fine  figures. 

Passing  through  the  first  courtyard,  where  will  be  noticed  the 
beautiful  and  intricate  designs  on  the  lead-work  of  the  heads  of 
the  spouts — many  of  which  are  filled  with  delicate  Gothic  tracery 
^and  the  gargoyles  or  water-spouts,  a  number  of  which  are  grotes- 
quely carved  in  figures  of  curious  character,  and  some  of  them  of 
uncouth  shape,  we  reach  the  Banqueting  Hall,  or  Great  Hall, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  It  is  thirty-five  feet  in  length  and  twenty- 
five  in  width,  and  is  of  the  full  height  of  the  building,  with  an 
open  timber  roof.  It  is  entered  by  two  open  doorways  in  the 
massive  and  time-worn  oak  screen  that  separates  it  from  the  pas- 
sage. In  the  first  of  these  openings  is  a  little  iron  bracket  with  a 
ring  attached.  This,  according  to  tradition,  was  an  instrument  of 
torture  made  use  of  in  enforcing  the  observance  of  the  laws  of 
conviviality.  In  the  old  times,  when  a  guest  failed  to  drink  his 
quantum  of  liquor  he  was  suspended  by  the  wrist  to  this  ring,  and 
the  liquor  he  did  not  choose  to  pour  down  his  throat  was  poured 
down  his  sleeve.  This  punishment  was  also  the  penalty  of  any 
other  breach  of  the  law  or  decorum  of  the  festal  board.  The 
screen,  which  is  very  high,  also  forms  the  front  of  the  minstrels' 
gallery  over  the  passage.  Here  on  great  occasions  were  ranged 
the  recorders  discoursing  sweet  music  to  those  that  made  merry 
in  the  hall.  At  the  opposite  end  from  this  screen  is  the  raised 
dais  for  the  lord  and  his  family  and  honoured  guests,  where  still 
stands  the  grand  old  table  on  which  so  many  of  the  good  things  of 
this  life  were  spread  in  the  olden  time.  Behind  the  table  a  flight  of 
steps  leads  up  to  the  state  apartments,  while  a  separate  door  leads 
to  the  private  dining-room  and  the  grounds.  On  the  walls  of  this 
fine  hall  are  magnificent  stags'  heads  and  antlers,  which  bear  evi- 
dence not  only  of  extremely  fine  growth,  but  of  great  age.  Here  also 
are  mural  oil  paintings  of  Martin  Middleton  and  of  an  old  and 
favourite  huntsman  and  gamekeeper,  respected  retainers  of  tlie 
family. 
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From  the  banqueting  hall  we  pass  to  the  DINING-ROOM,  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  most  interesting  rooms  in  the  building. 
The  end  opposite  to  the  entrance  doorway  is  entirely  taken  up  by 
a  Gothic  window  of  eight  lights,  filled  with  glass  disposed  in  an 
elaborate  geometric  pattern.  In  some  of  the  lights  are  shields  of 
arms  in  stained  glass,  one  of  which  displays  the  arms  of  Vernon 
with  its  quarterings.  This  room  is  wainscoted,  the  upper  row  of 
panels  throughout  the  room  being  filled  in  with  exquisitely  carved 
Gothic  tracery  and  with  heraldic  bearings,  &c.  Over  the  centre 
of  the  fireplace  are  the  royal  arms  of  England,  with  the  supporters 
a  greyhound  and  a  griffin,  and  on  one  side  a  shield  bearing  the 
three  feathers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  on  the  other  the  arms  of 
Vernon  with  its  quarterings  and  supported  by  a  lion  and  a  boar. 
Below  these  is  the  motto,  "  Drede  God  and  Honour  the  Kyng,'' 
carved  in  Gothic  capitals.  At  the  end  oi  the  room  next  the  fire- 
place is  a  small  but  exquisitely  beautiful  recessed  or  oriel  window, 
with  seats  on  all  sides,  and  forming  one  of  the  most  delicious  little 
retirements  imaginable,  overlooking  as  it  does  the  lawns  and 
terraces  and  the  romantic  grounds  and  woods  of  Haddon.  This 
recess  bears  on  one  of  its  panels  a  grotesque  head  of  a  court  fool 
or  jester,  traditionally  said  to  have  been  intended  as  a  portrait  of 
Will  Somers,  jester  to  the  "  merry  monarch  "  Henry  VHI. 

The  Drawing-Room,  situated  over  the  dining-room,  is  hung 
with  grand  old  tapestry,  above  which  is  a  frieze  of  ornamented 
mouldings  in  pargetting  work.  This  frieze  is  of  five  heights,  each 
being  decorated  with  a  separate  moulding  of  raised  festoons,  fruit, 
flowers,  &c.  To  the  left  is  a  delightful  recessed  window,  from  which 
the  most  beautiful  views  of  the  terrace,  the  foot-bridge,  the  river, 
and  the  grounds  is  obtained.  In  the  fireplace  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  existing  grates,  the  alternate  upright  bars  of  which  termi- 
nate m fleurs-de-lis,  and  a  pair  of  exquisitely  beautiful  fire-dogs, 
the  two  bosses  on  each  being  of  open  metal-work  of  the  most 
chaste  and  elaborate  design  and  workmanship.  In  these  beau- 
tiful remains  Haddon  is  especially  rich  ;  the  pair  in  this  room 
and  the  two  remarkably  fine  enamelled  bosses  in  the  so-called 
"  chaplain's  room"  are  the  most  interesting  and  elegant. 

The  semicircular  wooden  steps  of  the  Long  Gallery  or  BalL- 
ROOM,  one  of  the  glories  of  Haddon  Hall,  are  said  to  have  been  cut 
from  a  single  tree  that  grew  in  the  park  of  Haddon.  The  apartment 
is  109  feet  in  length  and  18  feet  wide.  This  room  is  wainscoted 
throughout  its  entire  dimensions  with  oak  panelling  of  remarkably 
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good  architectural  character.  The  general  design  is  a  series  of 
semicircular  arches,  alternately  large  and  small,  divided  by 
pilasters  with  foliated  capitals  and  surmounted  by  a  frieze  and  a 
turreted  and  battlemented  cornice.  The  ceiling  of  this  magnificent 
room  is  carved,  and  covered  with  elaborate  and  exquisitely  finished 
geometric  tracery,  consisting  of  squares,  lozenges,  quatrefoils,  &c., 
beautifully  foliated  at  their  points  and  containing  shields  of  arms 
and  crests,  the  arms  being  those  of  Manners  impaling  Vernon,  and 
the  crests  those  ot  Manners  and  Vernon  alternately.  The 
ceiling  was  originally  painted  and  gilt  in  a  very  rich  manner, 
remains  of  the  colouring  and  gilding  being  still  distinguishable  here 
and  there  through  the  whitewash. 

The  Ante-Room  is  a  small  apartment  hung  with  paintings,  and 
having  around  the  upper  part  of  its  walls  a  cornice  embellished 
with  the  crests  of  the  Vernon  and  Manners  families.  The  interest, 
however,  attached  to  this  apartment  rests  in  the  strongly  barred 
doors  which  open  from  it  on  to  a  flight  of  stone  steps  leading  down 
to  the  terrace  and  winter  garden.  This  doorway,  known  far  and 
wide  as  "  Dorothy  Vernon's  Door,"  is  the  place  through  which  the 
lovely  Dorothy  Vernon,  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  that  grand  old 
family,  passed  on  the  night  of  her  elopement.  At  the  top  of  the 
opposite  flight  of  steps,  known  as  "  Dorothy  Vernon's  Steps,"  she 
was  received  into  the  arms  of  her  ardent  and  true  lover,  John 
Manners,  who  had  horses  in  waiting.  It  was  through  this  doorway, 
then,  that  not  only  the  lovely  Dorothy  passed,  but  with  her  the  fine 
old  mansion  itself  and  all  its  broad  lands,  into  the  hands  of  the 
noble  family  now  owning  it. 

The  SrATE  Bedroom,  known  two  hundred  years  ago  as  the 
Blue  Drawing-Room,  is  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestry,  the  subjects 
being  illustrations  of  yEsop's  fables.  The  state  bed  is  fourteen  icct 
six  inches  high,  and  is  furnished  in  green  silk  velvet  and  white 
satin,  exquisitely  embroidered  and  enriched  with  needlework.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  remaining  beds  in  existence.  The  last  person  who 
slept  in  it  is  said  to  have  been  George  IV.  when  Prince  Regent. 

In  the  Ancient  State  Room,  or  Page's  Room,  is  to  be  seen  a 
remarkable  wooden  frame — the  only  one  probably  in  existence — 
for  the  stringing  of  bows  and  cross-bows. 

The  Kitchen  and  range  of  domestic  offices  of  Haddon  are  very 
large  and  extensive,  and  show,  more  strikingly  than  any  description, 
the  marvellous  amount  of  cooking  that  must  have  been  carried  on, 
and  the  more  than  princely  hospitality  observed  by  its  owners  in 
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the  old  days.  The  kitchen  is  of  immense  size,  its  ceiling  su^iportcd 
by  massive  beams  and  a  central  support  of  solid  oak.  It  contains 
two  enormous  fireplaces,  stoves  for  various  purposes,  and  spits, 
pothooks,  and  tenterhooks  by  the  score,  as  well  as  enormous  chop- 
ping-blocks,  dressers  of  all  sorts,  tables  of  solid  oak  six  or  seven 
inches  in  thickness,  and  every  possible  appliance  for  keeping  open 
house  in  the  most  lavish  style.  Adjoining  the  kitchen  are  a  number 
of  rooms — bakehouse,  larders,  pantries,  salting-rooms,  iScc,  all  fitted 
in  the  most  marvellously  massive  manner.  In  one  of  these  is  an 
enormous  salting-trough,  hollowed  out  of  one  immense  block  of 
wood,  without  jointing  or  fastening,  which  is  one  of  the  most  won- 
derful relics  of  the  place. 

The  Upper  Garden  is  a  lawn,  120  feet  square,  from  which  rises  a 
wide  flight  of  stone  steps  with  stone  balustrades,  leading  to  the 
Terrace  and  Winter  Garden. 

The  Terrace,  one  of  the  glories  of  Haddon,  extends  the  full 
width  of  the  Upper  Garden,  and  from  it  the  finest  view  of  the  south 
front  of  Haddon  is  obtained.  The  Winter  Garden  of  the  Terrace 
is  planted  with  yew-trees  many  centuries  old,  whose  gnarled  and 
knotted  roots  may  be  seen  curiously  intertwining  and  displacing 
the  stone  edgings  of  the  parterres. 

Haddon  has  been  a  prolific  theme  for  writers  and  an  endless 
source  of  inspiration  for  poets  and  artists,  and  long  will  it  continue 
to  be  so,  for  no  "  olden"  place  can  be  more  picturesque  or  more 
romantic.  It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  was  so  struck  with  it  that 
she  laid  the  scenes  of  her  "  Mysteries  of  Udolpho"  here  ;  and  Allan 
Cunningham,  the  Countess  de  Carabrella,  and  numberless  other 
writers,  have  made  it  a  theme  for  some  of  their  pleasantcst  pro- 
ductions. William  Bennett  took  it  and  its  hospitable  owner.  Sir 
George  Vernon,  as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  most  successful  novels, 
"  The  King  of  the  Peak  ;"  while  D.  Cox,  Nash,  Cattermole,  Harding, 
Rayner,  Morrison,  and  a  host  of  other  artists,  have  added  to  their 
reputation  by  painting  its  more  attractive  features. 

The  history  of  Haddon  has  been  one  of  peace  and  hospitality, 
and  its  annals  for  the  most  part  are  but  the  chronicles  of  domestic 
enjoyment  and  affection.  To  whom  this  manor  belonged  in  the  Saxon 
period  does  not  appear,  but  in  1086  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of 
that  great  knight  Henry  de  Ferrars,  who,  by  grant  of  the  Conqueror, 
held  1 14  manors  in  Derbyshire  .alone.  It  was  afterward,  but  still 
at  a  very  early  period,  occupied  by  William  de  Avenell  by  tenure  of 
knight's  service.    One  of  the  daughters  and  co-hciresses  of  William 
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de  Avenell  marrying  Richard  de  Vernon,  carried  the  estate  of 
Haddon  with  her  into  that  ancient  and  famous  family. 

The  Vernons  derive  their  name  from  their  original  possessions  in 
Normandy.  Their  castle,  with  a  list  of  the  hereditary  lords  in  that 
country,  are  mentioned  in  the  early  Norman  chronicles.  Richard 
de  Redvers,  or  Vernon,  came  over  at  the  Conquest.  A  descendant 
of  this  baron,  another  Richard  de  Vernon,  was  the  favoured  suitor 
of  Avice,  the  daughter  of  William  de  Avenell,  and  became,  through 
his  marriage  with  her,  the  first  of  the  Vernons  Lords  of  Haddon. 

Sir  Henry  Vernon  of  Haddon,  appointed  governor  of  Prince 
Arthur  by  Henry  VH.,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  favourite,  married 
Anne,  daughter  of  John,  second  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  His  son,  Sir 
Henry,  appointed  by  Henry  VHI.  High  Steward  of  the  King's 
Forest  in  the  Peak,  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Sir  George  Vernon, 
who  lived  at  Haddon  in  a  style  of  such  princely  magnificence  and 
hospitality  that  he  came  to  be  generally  known  as  the  "  King  of 
the  Peak."  Around  his  youngest  daughter  and  co-heiress,  Dorothy 
Vernon,  a  halo  of  romantic  interest  gathers.  Tradition  delights  to 
dwell  upon  her  as  the  most  beautiful  of  all  beautiful  women,  and 
certain  it  is  that  the  influence  she  shed  over  Haddon  was  all-per- 
vading. We  may  still  wander  in  "  Dorothy's  Garden  ;"  we  may 
still  pass  through  the  fine  avenue  called  "  Dorothy's  Walk  ;"  while 
"  Dorothy  Vernon's  Door,"  with  its  fine,  bold,  stone  balustrades  and 
its  overhanging  boscage  of  ivy  and  sycamore,  has  heard  the 
whispers  of  endless  pairs  of  lovers  and  has  been  transferred  to 
thousands  of  canvases.  It  was  from  this  beautiful  outlet  that  the 
heiress  of  Haddon  stole  out  one  night  in  the  moonlight,  like  Jessica, 
to  join  her  lover.  Her  story,  according  to  tradition,  is,  that  while 
her  elder  sister,  the  affianced  bride  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  second 
son  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  was  fortunate  in  her  recognised  and  open 
attachment,  and  was  petted  and  made  much  of  as  a  bride  about  to 
be  and  therefore  a  person  of  consideration  and  distinction,  she,  the 
younger  sister,  was  kept  in  the  background  and  her  eager  suscep- 
tibilities repressed  because  she  had  formed  an  attachment  to  John 
Manners,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rutland — a  connexion  opposed  by  her 
father,  sister,  and  stepmother.  Something  of  the  spirit  of  the  wild- 
bird  was  noticed  in  Dorothy,  and  she  was  closely  watched,  kept 
almost  a  prisoner,  and  could  only  beat  her  wings  against  the  bars 
that  confined  her,  when,  in  her  own  opinion  at  least,  she  should 
have  been  made  free  of  the  woodland — a  "  traveller  of  the  sky"  at 
her  own  will.     But  love  laughs  at  locksmiths.     Her  lover  disguised 
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himself  as  a  woodman  or  forester,  and  lurked  in  the  woods 
around  Haddon  for  several  weeks,  obtaining  now  and  then  a  stolen 
glance,  a  hurried  word,  a  pressure  of  the  hand  from  the  beautiful 
Dorothy. 

At  length,  on  a  festal  night,  when  a  throng  of  guests — called  to- 
gether to  rejoice  over  the  approaching  marriage  of  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  house — filled  the  ball-room,  when  the  stringed 
instruments  played  old  dances  in  the  minstrels'  gallery  and  the 
horns  blew  low,  when  "  soft  eyes  looked  love  to  eyes  that  spake 
again,"  and  every  one  was  too  busy  with  his  own  interests  and 
pleasures  to  attend  to  those  of  another,  the  young  maid  of  Haddo» 
stole  away  unobserved  from  the  ball-room,  passed  out  of  the  "  door" 
which  is  now  one  of  the  most  interesting  parts  of  this  interesting 
place,  and  crossed  the  terrace  to  where  at  the  "  ladies'  steps"  she  could 
dimly  descry  figures  hiding  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees.  Another 
moment  and  she  was  in  her  lover's  arms.  Horses  were  waiting, 
and  Dorothy  Vernon — did  Scott  think  of  her  when  he  was  filling  in 
the  outlines  of  his  fine  sketch  of  "  Di  ?" — rode  away  with  her  lover 
through  the  moonlight  all  night,  and  was  married  to  him  next 
morning  in  Leicestershire.  Through  this  marriage  the  estate  of 
Haddon  passed  from  the  family  of  Vernon  to  that  of  Manners,  and  a 
branch  of  the  house  of  Rutland  was  transferred  to  the  county  of 
Derby. 

The  tradition  of  the  love  and  elopement  of  Dorothy  Vernon  has 
employed  the  pen  of  the  novelist  and  the  poet.  It  has  been  thrown 
into  the  form  of  a  story — "  The  Love-steps  of  Dorothy  Vernon," — 
by  a  popular  writer  ("  Silverpen,"  in  the  "  Reliquary  "),  and  another 
modern  writer  thus  embodies  it  in  verse  : — 

"  The  green  old  turrets,  all  ivy  thatch, 

Above  the  cedars  that  girdle  them,  rise, 
The  pleasant  glow  of  the  sunshine  catch, 
And  outline  sharp  on  the  bluest  of  skies. 

••  All  is  silent  within  and  around  ; 

The  ghostly  house  and  the  ghostly  trees 
Sleep  in  the  heat,  with  never  a  sound 

Of  human  voices  or  freshening  breeze. 
•  *  «  •  * 

"  It  is  a  night  with  never  a  star. 

And  the  Hall  with  revelry  throbs  and  gleams; 
There  grates  a  hinge — the  door  is  ajar — 
And  a  shaft  of  Ught  in  the  darkness  streams. 

"  A  faint  sweet  face,  a  glimmering  gem, 
And  then  two  figures  steal  into  light ; 
A  flash,  and  darkness  has  swallowed  them— 
So  sudden  is  Dorothy  Vernon's  flight." 
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John  Manners  was  knighted  in  1603  and  died  in  161 1 ;  his  wife 
Dorothy,  by  whom  he  had  four  children,  died  in  1584.  Of  the 
children  the  eldest.  Sir  George  Manners,  was  attached  to  the  Par- 
liamentary interest  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  was  one  of  the 
twenty-two  peers  who  remained  at  Westminster  when  the  King 
summoned  both  Houses  to  attend  him  at  Oxford.  He  lived  chiefly 
at  Haddon  Hall,  and  added  to  the  already  high  renown  of  the 
mansion  for  the  number  of  its  servants  and  retainers,  the  mag- 
nificence of  all  its  appointments,  and  its  ample  and  generous 
hospitality. 

Sir  George  Manners  died  at  Haddon  in  1679.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  third  and  only  surviving  son,  John  Manners,  ninth  Earl  of 
Rutland.  His  style  of  living  is  said  to  have  been  more  lordly  than 
that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  certainly  "  kept  up  the  good 
old  mansion  at  a  bountiful  old  rate."  At  Haddon  Hall  alone  he 
kept  seven  score  of  servants,  and  so  great  was  the  number  of  his 
retainers  and  guests  that  every  day  the  fine  old  banqueting  hall 
was  spread  as  for  a  Christmas  feast.  His  son  John,  second  Duke  of 
Rutland,  who  came  to  be  familiarly  known  as  the  "  old  man  of  the 
hill,"  died  in  1779,  and  was  the  last  of  the  family  to  whom  this 
house  belongs  who  made  Haddon  Hall  a  residence. 

The  present  peer,  Charles  Cecil  Manners,  sixth  Duke  of  Rutland 
and  Baron  Manners  of  Haddon,  was  born  in  181 5.  As  he  is  not 
married,  the  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  is  Lord  John  Robert 
Manners,  M.P.  for  North  Leicestershire,  and  well  known  for  the 
official  posts  he  has  held  in  the  government  of  the  country.  His 
lordship  is  also  the  author  of  several  works  in  prose  and  verse. 


Bolsover  Castle. 

Bolsover,  a  populous  village  on  the  eastern  verge  of  Derbyshire, 
has  been  for  ages  celebrated  for  its  Castle,  which  occupies  the  plain 
of  a  rocky  hill,  and  is  a  landmark  for  the  surrounding  country.  At 
the  time  of  the  Domesday,  the  manor  of  Bolsover  belonged  to 
William  Pcverell,  who  is  supposed  to  have  built  the  first  Castle. 
Not  long  after  the  forfeiture  of  his  property  by  William  Peverell, 
the  younger,  for  poisoning  Ranulph,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  1 153,  we 
find  Bolsover  given  with  the  manor  by  Richard  I.  in  1189,  tohis 
brother  John,  on  his  marriage.  During  the  Magna  Charta  struggle,in 
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the  1 8th  year  of  his  reign,  John  issued  a  mandate  to  Bryan  de  L'isle, 
then  Governor  of  Bolsover,  to  fortify  the  Castle,  and  hold  it  against  the 
rebellious  Barons ;  or,  if  he  could  not  make  it  tenable,  to  demolish  it. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  period  when  the  fortifications,  which  are  yet 
visible  about  Bolsover,  were  established.  The  Castle  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Barons  in  12 15,  but  was  taken  from  them  by  assault  for 
the  King  (John)  by  William  de  Ferrers,  Earl  of  Derby.  In  the  long 
and  tumultuous  reign  of  Henry  III.  this  Castle  still  maintained  its  con- 
sequence, though  it  had  eleven  different  governors  in  twice  that  term. 
The  Earl  of  Richmond  (father  of  Henry  VII.)  died  possessed  of  it  in 
T456,  together  with  the  Castle  of  Hareston,  both  of  which  were  granted, 
ia  1514,  to  Thomas  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  on  the  attainder  of 
whose  son  it  again  reverted  to  the  Crown.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
granted  to  Sir  John  Byran  for  fifty  years.  Edward  VI.  granted  it  to 
Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  in  whose  family  the  manor  of  Bolsover  re- 
mained until  the  time  of  James  I.,  when  Earl  Gilbert  sold  it  to  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish.  His  eldest  son  William,  was  the  first  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  who  was  appointed  General  of  all  his  Majesty's  forces  raised 
north  of  Trent :  he  possessed  little  of  the  skill  of  a  General,  though  he 
was  a  soldier  of  splendid  fortune.  He  was  sincerely  attached  to  his 
royal  master,  Charles  I.,  whom  he  entertained  at  Bolsover  Castle,  on 
three  different  occasions,  in  a  style  of  princely  magnificence.  On  the 
King's  second  visit  here,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  his  Queen,  up- 
wards of  1,15,000/.  were  expended.  The  eccentric  Duchess  of  Newcastle 
tells  us  that  Ben  Jonson  was  employed  in  fitting  up  such  scenes  and 
speeches  as  he  could  devise ;  and  sent  for  all  the  country  to  come  and 
wait  upon  their  Majesties. 

Leland  mentions  the  first  Castle  as  in  ruins  in  his  time,  and  no  vestige 
of  it  now  remains.  That  which  is  now  called  the  Castle  is  a  domestic 
residence,  with  somewhat  of  a  castellated  appearance.  It  was  begun 
about  the  year  1613,  immediately  after  the  purchase  was  made  by  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  who  then  removed  what  remained  of  the  old  Castle, 
It  is  a  square,  lofty,  and  embattled  structure  of  brown  stone,  with  a 
tower  at  each  angle,  the  northern  being  much  higher  than  the  others. 
The  interior  has  small  rooms,  wainscoted,  and  fancifully  inlaid  and 
painted ;  and  the  ceilings  of  the  best  apartments  are  carved  and  gilt. 
There  is  a  small  hall,  the  roof  of  which  is  supported  by  pillars  ;  and 
there  is  a  large  room,  called  "the  star-chamber."  The  drawing-room 
was  fonnerly  "  the  pillar  parlour,"  from  its  having  in  the  centre  a  stone 
column,  from  which  springs  an  arched  ceiling,  while  round  the  lower 
part  of  the  shaft  is  placed  the  dining  table  of  the  right  chivalric  foim 
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Hitherto  we  have  spoken  but  of  that  part  of  Bolsover  Castle  whicl 
was  formerly  denominated  the  Little  House,  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  magnificent  structure  adjoining.  This  was,  probably,  the  resi- 
dence of  Cavendish,  a  range  of  apartments  now  roofless  and  rent  into 
fissures,  and  of  which  only  the  outside  walls  are  standing.  It  was  for- 
merly thought  that  these  buildings  were  erected  after  the  Restoration 
by  William  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  son  of  the  Sir  Charles,  who 
built  what  was  called  the  Castle.  Diepenbeck's  view  of  Bolsover 
(1652),  however,  decides  the  point  of  their  previous  existence;  and  that 
they  were  built  before  the  Civil  Wars  is  more  than  probable,  as  other- 
wise there  would  have  been  no  room  at  Bolsover  for  the  splendid  enter- 
tainment which  the  Earl  of  Newcastle  (such  was  then  his  rank)  gave  to 
King  Charles,  the  Queen,  the  Court,  and  all  the  gentry  of  the  county. 
The  Earl  had  previously  entertained  the  King  at  Bolsover  in  1633, 
when  he  went  to  Scotland  to  be  crowned.  The  dinner  on  this  occasion 
cost  4000/. ;  and  Lord  Clarendon  speaks  of  it  as  "  such  an  excess  of 
feasting  as  had  scarce  ever  been  known  in  England  before." 

In  the  early  part  of  the  Civil  War  the  Castle  was  garrisoned  for  the 
King,  but  was  taken  in  1644,  by  Major-General  Crewe,  who  is  said  to 
have  found  it  well  manned,  and  fortified  with  great  guns  and  strong 
works.  During  the  sequestration  of  the  Marquis  of  Newcastle's  estates, 
Bolsover  Castle  suffered  much  both  in  its  buildings  and  furniture,  and 
was  to  have  been  demolished  for  the  sake  of  its  materials,  had  it  not  been 
purchased  for  the  Marquis  by  his  brother.  Sir  Charles  Cavendish.  The 
noble  owner  repaired  the  buildings  after  the  Restoration,  and  occasion- 
ally made  the  place  his  residence.  It  now  belongs  to  the  Duke  of  Port- 
land, whose  family  derived  it  in  the  female  line  fiom  the  Newcastle 
Cavendishes.  The  whole  pile  is  wearing  away.  Trees  grow  in  some 
of  the  deserted  apartments,  and  ivy  creeps  along  the  walls  j  though  the 
remains  have  little  of  the  pictui-esqueness  of  decay. 
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LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE. 

Furness  Abbey. 

Fumess  is  the  name  given  to  that  in-egularly-shaped  district  of  Lan- 
cashire which  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  county  by  an  arm  of  the 
Irish  Sea.  The  scenery  partakes  of  the  romantic  character  of  the 
adjoining  northern  counties.  It  is  a  wild  and  rugged  region,  stored 
with  iron  ore  and  slate,  and  covered  with  a  growth  of  underwood,  which 
is  cut  down  in  succession,  and  made  into  charcoal  for  the  use  of  the 
iron  furnaces.  Near  the  sea,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  above  ruins,  the 
land  is  moderately  fertile.  The  estuary  which  separates  this  portion 
from  the  rest  of  Lancashire  is  continually  crossed  by  horses  and  car- 
riages at  low  water.  In  this  detached  district,  about  seven  centuries 
since,  was  built  the  Abbey  of  Furness ;  in  subsequent  ages  it  rose  high 
in  rank  and  power,  and  the  ruins  of  its  architectural  splendour  are  to 
this  day  entitled  to  the  first  place  among  the  relics  of  antiquity  in  the 
county.  The  Abbey  lies  near  Dalton-in-Fumess,  on  the  banks  of 
a  rivulet,  in  a  narrow  and  fertile  vale.  It  was  founded  a.d.  1127,  by 
Stephen,  then  Earl  of  Morton  (Mortain)  and  Bulloin  (Boulogne), 
afterwards  King  of  England,  for  Cistercian  monks,  removed  here  fiom 
Tulket,  in  Amounderness,  but  originally  from  Savigny,  in  Noraiandy. 
It  was  endowed  with  rich  domains,  the  foundation  being  afterwards 
confirmed  and  jecured  by  the  charters  of  twelve  successive  monarchs, 
and  the  bulls  of  divers  popes.  The  Abbot  of  Furness  was  invested 
with  extraordinary  privileges,  and  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  whole 
district ;  even  the  military  were  in  some  degree  dependent  on  him.  A 
singular  custom  prevailed  in  this  Abbey,  distinct  fiom  every  other  of 
the  same  order — which  was  that  of  registering  the  names  of  such  of 
their  Abbots  only  as,  after  presiding  ten  years,  continued  and  died 
Abbots  there  ;  this  Register  was  called  the  Abbot's  Mortuary.  Such  of 
the  Abbots  as  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  ten  years,  or 
were  after  it  translated  or  deposed,  were  not  entered  in  the  book. 
Thus,  in  the  space  of  277  years,  the  names  of  only  ten  abbots  were 
recorded,  though,  according  to  some  authors,  the  real  number  was  32 
or  more ;  but  though  many  of  them,  for  the  reasons  above-named,  were 
omitted  in  the  Register,  they  received  in  other  respects  the  honour  due 
lO  their  rank. 

*  *  »  I 
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The  situation  of  the  Abbey  being  formidable  by  nature,  gave  some- 
thing of  a  warlike  consequence  to  the  monks ;  they  erected  a  watch- 
tower  on  the  summit  of  a  commanding  hill,  which  commences  its  rise 
near  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  looking  over  all  Low  Furness,  and  the 
arm  of  the  sea  immediately  beneath  it ;  thus  they  were  enabled  to 
prevent  surprise  by  alarming  the  adjacent  coast  with  signals  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  The  Abbey  was  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  and  its 
monks  for  some  time  conformed  to  the  regulations  of  their  ordet, 
wearing  the  habit  of  grey ;  but  embracing  St.  Bernard's  rigid  rules, 
they  changed  their  habit,  and  became  Cistercians. 

The  entrance  to  these  romantic  ruins  is  through  a  light  pointed  arch  ; 
they  are  of  Norman  and  Early  English  character.  The  church  is 
287  feet  in  length,  and  the  walls  are  in  some  places  54  feet  high,  and 
5  feet  thick.  The  windows  and  arches  are  upon  a  scale  of  unusual 
loftiness.  The  east  window  was  filled  with  painted  glass,  which  has 
been  removed,  and  preserved  in  the  east  window  at  Bowness  Church,  in 
AVestmoreland.  The  design  represents  the  Crucifixion,  with  St.  George 
and  the  Virgin  Mary ;  beneath  are  figures  of  a  knight  and  his  lady, 
sun-ounded  by  monks  ;  at  the  top  are  the  arms  of  England  quartered 
with  those  of  France.  In  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  are  four 
canopied  stalls,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  during  the  service  of  mass.  In 
the  middle  space  were  interred  the  fii-st  barons  of  Kendal.  Towards 
the  west  end  of  the  church  are  two  prodigious  masses  of  stone- 
work— these  were  the  sides  of  the  vast  tower,  which,  by  its  fall, 
choked  up  the  intermediate  space  with  an  immense  heap  ot  rubbish. 
Along  the  nave  of  the  church  are  the  bases  of  circular  columns,  which 
were  of  ponderous  size ;  in  other  parts  are  seen  the  remains  of  clustered 
columns.  The  church  and  cloisters  were  encompassed  with  a  wall ; 
and  a  space  of  ground  containing  85  acres  was  surrounded  by  another 
wall,  which  inclosed  the  abbey  mills,  together  with  the  kilns  and  ovens, 
and  stews  for  receiving  fish.  The  ruins  are  of  a  pale  red  stone,  dug  in 
the  neighbourhood,  changed  by  time  and  weather  to  a  dusky  brown ; 
they  are  everywhere  covered  by  climbing  or  parasitic  plants  and  richly- 
tinted  foliage ;  while  the  sounds  of  a  gurgling  brook  hard  by  lull  the 
mind  into  solemn  contemplation : 

"  Atnid  yon  leafy  elm  no  turtle  wails  ; 
No  early  minstrels  wake  the  winding  vales ; 
No  choral  anthem  floats  the  lawn  along, 
For  sunk  in  slumber  is  the  hermit  throng. 
There  each  alike,  the  long,  the  lately  dead, 
The  monk,  the  swain,  the  minstrel,  make  their  bed* 
While  o'er  the  graves,  and  from  the  rifts  on  high, 
The  chattering  daw,  the  hoarser  raven  cry." 
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The  Abbey  was  surrendered  by  Roger  Pyke,  the  then  Abbot,  28 
Henry  VIII.,  who,  for  his  compliance,  received  the  rectory  of  Dalton  ; 
and  the  monks,  to  the  number  of  twenty-nine,  had  among  them  a 
grant  equal  to  300/.  per  annum.  The  dissolution  of  the  Abbey  greatly 
affected  both  the  civil  and  domestic  state  of  Low  Furness.  The  large 
demand  for  provisions  of  all  kinds,  occasioned  by  abundant  hospitality 
and  the  frequent  concourse  of  company  resorting  to  the  Abbey,  dropped 
at  once ;  the  boons  and  rents  were  no  longer  paid  in  kind,  and  agri- 
culture became  proportionally  depressed. 

The  Abbey  of  Furness  must,  in  its  pristine  perfection,  have  been  one 
of  the  most  extensive  and  important  monastic  establishments  in  the 
kingdom ;  although  much  of  this  completeness  must  be  referred  to  a 
period  subsequently  to  the  foundation  of  the  building,  and  to  the  accu- 
mulating wealth  and  power  of  successive  abbots.  Altogether,  it 
accords  with  the  received  definition  of  the  Abbey,  which  "  properly 
means  a  series  of  buildings  adapted  for  the  accommodation  and  reli- 
gious ceremonies  of  a  fraternity  of  persons  subject  to  the  government  of 
an  Abbot  or  Abbess." 


Lancaster  Castle. 

Lancaster  is  considered,  from  the  Roman  antiquities  discovered,  and 
from  the  termination  of  the  name,  "caster,"  to  have  been  a  Roman  station. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  dismantled  by  the  Picts  after  the  departure 
of  the  Romans,  but  restored  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  Northumbria, 
under  whom  it  first  gave  name  to  the  shire.  The  Castle  was  enlarged, 
and  the  town,  which  had  previously  received  a  charter  from  King  John, 
was  favoured  with  additional  privileges  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III., 
when  the  fortress  was  in  great  part  rebuilt ;  and  Edward  conferred  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  on  his  son,  John  of  Ghent,  or  Gaunt,  in  whose 
favour  the  county  was  made  a  County  Palatine.  Henceforth  the 
Castle  is  intimately  connected  with  the  famous  name  and  history  of  its 
Governor,  John  of  Gaunt,  "time-honoured  Lancaster."*  We 
read  of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  besieging  this  Castle  in 
1 199 ;  but  it  appears  to  have  been  maintained  more  for  State  purposes 
than  war.  In  an  account  of  a  Topographical  Excursion  in  the  year 
1634,  the  Castle  is  described  as  "the  honour  and  grace  of  the  whole 


•  In  the  Liberty  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Strand,  London,  is  the  Precinct 
of  the  S.iToy,  wliercin  was  formerly  the  magnificent  Town-house,  or  Castle  of 
John  of  Gaunt,    (bee  Slories  of  the  Savoy, ) 
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town.  The  stately,  spacious,  and  Princely  strong  Roomes,  where  the 
Dukes  of  Lancaster  lodged.  It  is  of  that  ample  receit,  and  in  so  good 
repayre,  that  it  lodgeth  both  the  Judges  and  many  of  the  Justices  every 
Assize.  It  is  a  strong  and  stately  Castle,  and  commands  into  the 
Sea." 

The  town  stands  on  the  slope  of  an  eminence  rising  from  the  river 
Lune.  The  summit  of  the  eminence  is  crowned  by  the  towers  of  the 
Castle,  very  spacious  in  plan,  comprehending  a  large  courtyard,  some 
smaller  courts,  and  several  differently-shaped  towers ;  it  is  now  fitted 
up  as  a  county  gaol  and  court-house.  The  large  square  keep  is  pro- 
digiously strong ;  the  gateway,  defended  by  two  semi-octangular 
towers,  is  referred  to  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  the  best  age  of  castle- 
building.  This  keep,  which  is  called  'John  of  Gaunt' s  Chair,  commands 
a  charming  prospect  over  the  surrounding  country,  and  especially  to- 
wards the  sea,  where  the  view  extends  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 


The  Abbey  of  Whalley. 

Whalley,  in  Lancashire,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  parishes  in 
England.  It  is  chiefly  in  Blackburn  hundred,  but  extends  into  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  has  a  detached  portion  in  the  county 
of  Chester.  Before  the  Dissolution,  this  large  parish  was  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  monastery  of  Whalley.  This  Abbey  was  built 
in  1 296  for  the  White  or  Cistercian  monks  of  Scanlan,  in  the  Wirral  of 
Cheshire,  by  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln.  The  Abbey  flourished  till 
the  Dissolution.  Encouraged  by  Aske's  rebellion,  the  monks  resumed 
possession  of  Whalley,  for  which  act  the  Abbot  and  one  of  his  monks 
were  executed  for  treason.  Of  the  Abbey  tliere  are  considerable  re- 
mains, including  two  stately  gateways,  a  building  conjectured  to  have 
been  the  Abbot's  private  oratory,  or  chapel,  and  other  parts  less  perfect. 
Some  portions  of  the  ruins  are  very  good  specimens  of  Decorated  and 
Perpendicular  English  architecture.  In  the  parish  church  of  Whalley, 
which  is  mostly  of  Early  English  architecture,  are  three  plain  stalls,  and 
some  good  wood  screen  work,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  the 
Abbey.  In  Aske's  Rebellion,  above  mentioned,  the  people  of  York- 
shire took  up  arms  on  account  of  the  Suppression  of  Monasteries. 
They  styled  their  expedition  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace,  carried  banners 
on  which  were  depicted  the  five  wounds  of  Christ ;  they  demanded  the 
driving  away  of  base-bom  councillors,  the  suppression  of  heresy,  and 
the  restitution  of  the  goods  of  the  Chiu-ch.    They  were  headed  by 
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Robert  Aske,  a  gentleman  of  Doncaster,  hut  were  soon  joined  by  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Lords  Darcy,  Latimer,  Scroop,  Sir  Thomas 
Percy,  and  others,  who  seized  York  and  Hull.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk 
was  despatched  against  them,  but  finding  them  too  strong,  he  negotiated, 
and  induced  them  to  disperse,  by  the  offer  of  a  general  pardon  and  the 
redressing  of  their  grievances.  Early  in  1537  a  fiesh  insurrection 
broke  out  in  the  North,  and  another  in  Somersetshire,  and  many  execu- 
tions followed.  Aske  and  others  were  seized,  tried,  and  executed,  as 
were  the  Abbots  of  Barlings,  Fountains,'and  Jervaux,  Whalley,  Woburn, 
and  Sawley,  and  the  Prior  of  Bridlington. 

The  King  wrote  thus  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Feb.  12,  r537: — 
"  We  do  right  well  approve  and  allow  your  proceedings  in  the  dis- 
playing of  our  banner.  And  forasmuch  as  the  same  is  now  spread  and 
displayed,  by  reason  whereof,  till  the  same  shall  be  closed  again,  the 
course  of  our  Liws  must  give  place  to  the  ordinances  and  statutes 
martial,  our  pleasure  is,  that  before  you  close  up  our  said  banner  again, 
you  shall  in  anywise  cause  such  dreadful  execution  to  be  done  upon 
a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  village,  and  hamlet 
that  have  offended  in  this  rebellion,  as  well  as  the  hanging  of  them  up  in 
trees,  and  by  the  quartering  of  them,  and  the  setting  of  their  heads  and 
quarters  in  every  town,  great  and  small,  and  in  all  such  other  places,  as 
they  may  be  a  fearful  spectacle  to  all  other  hereafter  that  would  practise 
any  like  matter  ;  which  we  reqr.ire  yoa  to  do  without  pity  or  respect." 
The  rebellion  is  imputed  to  the  "  solicitation  and  traitorous  conspiracy 
of  the  monks  and  canons ;"  and  the  Duke  is  directed  to  visit 
Hexham,  Sawley,  Newminster,  Lanercost,  and  other  abbeys  and 
priories,  and  to  "  cause  all  the  monks  and  canons  that  be  in  any  wise 
faulty,  to  be  tied  up,"  &c. 


Beeston  Castle. 

This  stately  fortrcrs,  proverbial  for  its  great  strength,  is  situated  at 
Tnporley,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Cheshire,  on  an  insulated  sandstone 
rock,  on  one  side  precipitous,  on  the  other  gradually  sloping.  It  was 
built  in  1220,  by  Rar.dal  Blundeville,  Earl  of  Chester,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  site  of  Beeston  Hall,  which  was  burnt  by  Prince  Rupert 
during  the  Civil  Wars.  The  rock  rises  365  feet  from  the  flat  country, 
and  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  except  where  it  is  interrupted  by 
the  Peckforton  Hills.  Tiie  Earl,  on  his  return  from  the  holy  wars, 
having  got  leave  of  the  lords  of  the  manor  of  Beeston,  raised  a  tax  on 
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all  his  estates,  in  order  the  better  to  enable  him  to  complete  this  building 
and  Chartley  Castle. 

Beeston  was  a  place  of  no  small  strength.  The  outer  court  it  irre- 
gular in  form,  inclosing  an  area  of  about  five  acres.  The  walls  are  pro- 
digiously thick.  A  deep  ditch,  sunk  in  the  solid  rock,  surrounds  the 
keep,  which  was  entered  by  a  drawbridge,  opposite  two  circular  watch- 
towers  still  remaining. 

The  fortress  was  thus  described  in  the  year  1593:  "  Beeston  Castle 
stands  very  loftily  and  proudly,  upon  an  exceeding  steep  and  high  rock, 
so  steep  on  all  sides  but  one,  that  it  suffers  no  access  to  it ;  so  that 
though  it  be  walled  about,  yet,  for  the  most  part,  the  wall  is  needless, 
the  rock  is  so  very  high ;  and  where  the  nature  of  the  thing  admitteth 
access,  there  is  first  a  fore-gate,  and  a  wall  furnished  with  turrets,  which 
inclose  four  or  five  acres,  somewhat  rising  until  it  comes  to  the  over- 
part  of  the  rock,  where  is  a  great  dyke  or  ditch,  hewn  out  of  the  main 
rock,  and  within  the  same  a  goodly  strong  gatehouse,  and  a  strong  wall, 
which,  when  they  flourished,  were  a  convenient  habitation  for  any  great 
personage ;  in  which  it  is  a  wonder  to  see  the  great  labour  that  hath 
been  used  to  have  [procure]  sufiicicnt  water,  which  was  done,  no 
doubt,  with  great  difficulty,  by  a  marvellous  deep  well  cut  through 
that  huge  high  rock,  which  is  so  deep  as  that  it  equals  in  depth  the 
rivulet  which  runneth  not  far  from  the  said  castle,  through  Tiverton, 
Hockness,  and  so  on  to  Mersey." 

This  place  has  been  rendered  remarkable  by  a  prediction  of  Leland's — 
"  that  though  it  was  then  fallen  to  decay,  it  should  yet  rise  again  in  its 
former  splendour  ;  and  this  partly  came  to  pass  without  any  miracles, 
but  not  in  the  extent  wherein  he  would  have  it  taken,  nor  so  as,  accor- 
ding to  the  common  saying,  '  That  it  should  save  all  England  in  a 
day.'" 

In  efl^ect,  Beeston  Castle  lay  in  niins  till  the  reign  of  Heniy  VIII.  It 
was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and  we  find  it  a  place  of  strength  at  the  period 
of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  Beestons,  who  long  possessed  this  Castle  and 
estate,  descended  from  the  Bunburies.  The  site,  after  some  changes, 
came  Into  the  possession  of  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  of  Mostyn,  in  the  county 
of  Flint. 

Among  the  more  noteworthy  events  in  the  history  of  Beeston  Castle, 
are — 1264.  The  partisans  of  Simon  de  Montfort  possessed  themselves  of 
the  Castle;  but  the  following  year  it  was  retaken  by  James  de  Audley 
for  Prince  Edward.  In  1399  the  fortress,  which  was  garrisoned  by  King 
Richard  II.,  suirendered,  without  siege,  to  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who 
found  in  it  treasui^es  valued  at  200,000  marks. 
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This  important  place  was  seized  by  the  Parliament  in  the  beginning 
of  the  troubles,  but  was  wrested  from  them  by  Colonel  Sandford,  who 
scaled  the  rock,  and  surprised  the  Castle ;  though  there  was  such  a 
jealousy  of  its  having  been  betrayed  by  the  Governor,  that  he  suffered 
death  on  that  account. 

It  was  besieged  by  the  Parliament  forces  in  1644,  but  was  gallantly 
defended,  till  they  retired  on  the  approach  of  the  Royal  army.  Yet  it 
was  again  besieged,  and  taken  the  next  year ;  Colonel  Ballard,  who 
commanded  there  with  his  garrison,  being  obliged  to  surrender  for  want 
of  provisions.  On  September  27  the  fatal  battle  of  Rowton  Heath,  two 
miles  from  Chester,  took  place,  when  the  Royalist  forces  were  defeated ; 
and  the  unhappy  Charles  beheld  the  defeat  from  the  leads  of  Phoenix 
Tower.  After  the  battle,  the  Parliamentarians  laid  siege  to  Beeston 
Castle,  which,  on  November  16,  i64.!5,  surrendered  to  Sir  William 
Brereton,  having  bravely  resisted  for  eighteen  weeks:  it  was  then 
dismantled.  The  Castle  was  not  given  up  till  the  defenders  of  it  were 
reduced  to  such  straits  that  they  were  forced  to  subsist  on  the  flesh  of 
cats,  or  what  else  they  could  find  to  satisfy  the  calls  of  hunger.  Yet 
they  obtained  the  most  honourable  terms,  marched  out  with  drum« 
beating,  colours  flying,  and  lighted  matches,  though  reduced  to  the 
number  of  sixty,  and,  according  to  articles,  had  a  convoy  to  Flint  CastlCt 
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Chester  is  situated  in  the  north-western  part  of  England,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shores  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  not  many  miles  south  of 
Liverpool.  Its  position  gives  it  a  picturesque  appearance  :  it  is  built  on 
a  dry  rock,  elevated  above  the  stream  of  the  Dee,  which  winds  round 
two  sides  of  it  in  an  irregular  semicircle.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  England  :*  according  to  legendary  story,  it  was  founded  by 


•  Many  ancient  customs  linger  in  Cheshire.  Rush-beating  to  the  churches, 
and  then  throwing  the  rushes  on  the  floor,  is  obser\'cd.  In  many  churches  gar- 
lands are  still  remaining.  Sand  is  strewed  in  front  of  a  house  where  a  wedding 
is  held,  various  devices  and  mottoes  being  figured  in  white  sand  upon  brown. 
Football  and  prison-bars  are  ancient  games  of  the  county.  The  wells  or  boines 
are  dressed  with  flowers  and  ribands,  like  the  well-dressing  in  Derby.  A  marl- 
pit  is  opened  with  great  ceremony.  At  Congleton,  the  good  burgesses  appear 
to  have  had  a  remarkable  predilection  forbear-baiting.  In  the  reign  of  James  1. 
their  menagerie  contained  at  least  one  bear,  and  a  bear-ward  was  appointed  by 
the  Corporation  for  its  custody.  The  bear  having  died,  the  Corporation  sold 
their  Bible,  in  1601,  in  order  to  purchase  another,  which  was  done ;  and  the  town 
was  no  longer  without  a  bear.    How  the  tQwn  replaced  the  Bible  is  not  told. 
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Leon  Gawer,  "  a  mightie  strong  giant,"  who  dug  caverns  in  the  rocr 
to  be  used  for  habitations  ;  but  the  first  buildings  which  were  erecic*^ 
are  to  be  attributed  to  King  Leir.  It  was  a  place  of  great  importance 
during  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain :  and  was  the  teiTnination  m 
IVatling-street,  the  great  military  road  which  the  conquerors  carried 
from  Dover  across  the  island. 

On  the  final  departure  of  the  Romans,  the  city  fell  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Britons ;  but  from  their  hands  it  passed  into  those  of  the 
Saxons,  in  the  year  607.  Prior  to  the  battle,  the  Saxon  troops  are  said 
to  have  massacred  the  monks  of  Bangor,  against  whom  St.  Augustine 
had  denounced  divine  vengeance  for  their  errors,  and  who  aided  the 
Britons  with  their  prayers.  Several  of  the  British  princes,  however, 
having  collected  an  army,  and  marched  to  Chester,  Ethelfrid,  the 
Saxon  King,  was  defeated  in  turn,  and  this  district  was  not  again  sub- 
jected to  the  Anglo-Saxon  power  imtil  about  the  year  828,  when  it  was 
taken  by  King  Egbert,  and  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Mercia. 
Ethclwolf  held  his  parliament  at  Chester,  after  the  death  of  Egbert, 
and  there  received  the  homage  of  the  tributary  kings  "  from  Beru'ick 
unto  Kent."     He  was  crowned  at  Chester  in  837. 

About  the  close  of  894,  an  arniy  of  Danes  advancing  from  Northum- 
berland, took  possession  of  Chester  and  seized  the  fortress,  which  was 
circular  in  form,  and  built  of  red  stone.  Alfred  pursued  them,  two 
days  besieged  them,  drove  away  all  the  cattle,  slew  every  enemy  who 
ventured  beyond  the  encampment,  and  burnt  and  consumed  all  the  corn 
of  the  district ;  and  eventually  the  enemy  were  driven  into  North 
Wales. 

Chester  continued  in  ruins  till  it  was  restored  about  907,  by  Ethel- 
fleda,  "  the  undegencrate  daughter  of  the  Great  Alfred  ;"  this  restora- 
tion of  the  city,  and  its  erection  into  a  military  position,  fortified 
with  walls  and  turrets,  seeming  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  system  which 
Alfred  had  devised,  and  his  son  Edward  executed,  for  restraining  the 
incuisions  of  the  Danes  beyond  the  limits  of  the  territory  which  they 
were  allowed  to  occupy  in  England.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edgar,  it 
became  a  station  for  the  Saxon  navy  ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  annals  of 
the  time,  that  Edgar  sailed  with  a  great  fleet  to  Chester  on  the  Dee, 
and  that  eight  kings,  or  sub-kings  as  they  are  called,  Kenneth,  King  of 
Scotland,  Malcolm  of  Cumbria,  Macchus  of  Anglesey  and  the  Isles, 
three  kings  of  Wales,  and  two  others,  repaired  thither  at  his  command 
to  do  him  homage.  But  "  his  puerile  vanity,"  says  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
demanded  a  more  painful  sacrifice:  "he  ascended  a  large  vessel,  with 
bis  nobles  and  officers,  and  he  stationed  himself  at  the  helm,  while  the 
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eight  kings,  who  had  come  to  do  him  honour,  were  compelled  to  take 
the  seats  of  the  watermen,  and  to  row  him  down  the  Dee ;  a  most 
ai  rogant  insult  on  the  feelings  of  others  whose  titular  dignity  was  equ.i) 
to  his  own.  Edgar  crowned  the  scene,  and  consummated  his  disgrace, 
by  declaring  to  his  courtiere  that  his  successors  might  then  call  them- 
selves Kings  of  England,  when  they  could  compel  so  many  kings  to  give 
them  such  honour."    The  whole  story  is,  however,  disbelieved  by  some. 

Harold  is  said  to  have  escaped  from  the  battle  of  Hastings  to  Chester, 
where  he  lived  many  years,  as  an  anchorite,  near  St.  John's  Church. 

The  city  of  Chester  was  definitively  bestowed  at  the  time  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  together  with  the  earldom,  upon  Hugh  Lupus,  one 
of  the  kinsmen  of  William :  to  him  the  Conqueror  delegated  a  very  full 
power,  making  his  a  County  Palatine,  in  which  the  .ancient  earls  kept 
their  own  Parliaments,  and  had  their  own  Courts  of  Law,  in  which  any 
offence  against  the  dignity  of  "the  Sword  of  Chester"  (preserved  in  the 
British  Museum),  was  as  cognizable  there  as  the  like  offence  would  have 
been  at  Westminster  against  the  dignity  of  the  royal  crown.  The  last 
instance  of  the  exertion  of  this  privilege  occuiTcd  in  1597,  when  the 
baron  of  Kinderton's  court  tried  and  executed  Hugh  Stringer  for 
murder.  The  value  set  upon  human  life  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  may  be  estimated  by  the  amount  of  fines  imposed — namely, 
four  pounds  for  killing  a  man  upon  certain  holidays,  and  forty  shillings 
on  any  other  day ;  there  was  also  a  penalty  or  a  punishment  inflicted 
upon  persons  who  brewed  bad  ale. 

King  John  spent  several  days  at  Chester  in  the  year  1222.  Until 
the  final  subjugation  of  the  Welsh,  the  city  was  the  usual  place  of 
rendezvous  for  the  English  anny.  In  1237,  on  the  death  of  the  seventh 
Earl  of  Chester  of  the  Norman  line,  without  male  issue,  Henry  HLgave 
the  daughters  of  the  late  Earl  other  lands  in  lieu  of  the  earldom,  being 
unwilling,  as  he  said,  to  parcel  out  so  great  an  inheritance  "among 
distaffs."  The  county  he  bestowed  on  his  son  Edward,  who  did  not 
assume  the  title,  but  conferred  it  on  his  son  Edward  of  Carnarvon, 
since  which  time  the  eldest  sons  of  the  sovereigns  of  England  have 
always  held  the  title  of  Earls  of  Chester.  In  1264,  Chester  City  and 
Castle  were  taken  by  the  forces  of  the  Barons,  under  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
To  the  Castle,  August  20,  1,399,  King  Richard  II.  was  brought  a 
prisoner  from  Hurst  Castle,  by  Henry  Bolingbroke,  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster, afterwards  Henry  IV. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cheshire  took  a  part  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Perciei 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  knights  and  esquires  of  the  whole  county,  to 
the  number  of  200,  with  many  of  their  retainer?,  fell  in  the  battle  of 
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Shrewsbury,  July  22,  1403.  In  1494  or  1493,  Henry  VII.,  his  Queen, 
and  a  great  retinue,  arrived  at  Chester,  and  proceeded  to  Hawarden, 
attended  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  with  a  gi-eat  number  of  "  Chester 
gallants."  From  this  date  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  Cheshire  was  not 
the  scene  of  any  important  military  transactions.  In  the  Civil  War, 
the  city  was  besieged  by  the  troops  of  the  Parliament,  but  was  stoutly 
defended  by  Lord  Byron,  the  nephew  of  the  Governor,  who  did  not 
sun-ender  till  the  garrison  had  suffered  privations  such  as  no  other  city 
had  experienced  in  those  days.  Chester  Castle  was  the  scene  in  the 
close  of  the  career  of  "  the  Great  Stanley,"  as  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby 
was  styled.  In  1651,  he  set  out  from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  join 
Charles  II.,  at  \A'^orcester,  taking  with  him  300  Royalists.  Before  he 
arrived  in  Lancashire  the  King  had  quitted  the  county ;  and  Derby, 
having  gathered  300  more  followers  out  of  Lancashire  and  Chester, 
advanced  to  Wigan,  where  he  and  his  600  men  were  set  upon  in  a 
narrow  lane  by  1800  dragoons  under  Lilburne,  and  Cromwell's  foot 
militia.  In  the  encounter,  the  Great  Stanley  received  seven  shots  in  the 
breastplate,  many  cuts  and  wounds,  and  had  two  horses  killed  under  him. 
Twice  he  made  his  way  through  the  enemy ;  but  being  ovenvhelmed 
with  numbers,  he  mounted  a  third  horse,  and  fought  his  way  to  the 
battle-field  of  Worcester  ;  after  which  he  conducted  the  King  to  the 
White-ladies  and  Boscobel ;  and  thence  made  his  way,  with  40  othei-s, 
into  Cheshire.  They  fell  in  the  way  of  a  regiment  of  foot  and  a  troop 
of  horse,  to  whom  they  surrendered  on  terms  disgracefully  violated. 
He  was  tried  by  court-martial  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  executed  within  four  days  at  Bolton.  As  he  lay  in 
Chester  Castle,  he  had  nearly  escaped  from  its  leads  by  means  of  a  long 
rope  thrown  up  to  him  from  outside  the  fortress ;  he  fastened  the  rope 
securely,  slid  down,  and  so  got  to  the  banks  of  the  river  Dee,  where  a 
boat  was  waiting  to  convey  him  away.  But  he  was  discovered,  seized, 
and  conveyed  back  to  Chester  Castle,  where  two  of  his  daughters  had 
their  last  interview  with  him  ;  and  next  day  he  was  executed  at  Bolton, 
his  own  town,  before  the  sorrowing  people.  Such  a  scene  of  religious 
fervour  and  heroic  death  is  rarely  recorded,  even  in  liberty-loving 
England.  About  a  century  afterwards  is  recorded  the  last  military 
event  of  importance  in  the  annals  of  Chester :  it  was  fortified  in  1 745 
against  the  Pretender. 

From  the  time  of  Henry  III.  until  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  County 
Palatine  was  governed  as  independently  as  it  had  been  by  the  Norman 
earls.  Henr)*  VIII.,  however,  made  it  subordinate  to  the  crown  of 
England.    It  should  here  be  mentioned  that  the  Castle  and  its  precincts 
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were  reserved  out  of  the  charter  of  King  Henry  VII.,  by  which  the  city 
was  made  a  county  of  itself;  and  accordingly  the  Castle  has  ever  since  been 
used  for  the  King's  majesty's  service.  The  inhabitants  have,  however, 
erected  a  Town  Hall  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  thence- 
forth removed  from  the  Castle.  The  new  edifice  was  opened  with 
great  eclat  by  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  October,  1869. 

A  writer  of  the  last  century  observes  on  Chester  Castle :  ""It  being 
the  seat  of  many  great  princes,  doubtless  the  apartments  were  adequate  to 
their  magnificence.  But  here  let  the  reader  pause:  it  was  the  magnifi- 
cence of  former  times,  far  unlike  to  ours,  and  little  connected  with  con- 
venience. What  should  we  now  think  of  a  sovereign  prince  lying  on  a 
bed  of  straw,  and  his  ground- floor  legal  chamber,  though  supported  on 
elegant  pillars,  lofty  columns,  and  graced  with  carved  ceilings,  yet  wet, 
unwholesome  beneath,  and  strewed  with  green  inishes,  or  at  the  best 
(as  sometimes  were  the  nuptial  beds),  with  sweet  herbs  or  flowers,  in 
compliment  to  superior  dignity  ?  Go,  Yeoman  of  England,  now  free, 
though  once  a  slave  to  feudal  tenures !  Go  !  and  recline  your  head  on 
your  feather  bed  and  bolster,  view  your  boarded  and  varnished  cham- 
ber, and  envy  not  the  repose  of  such  Barons,  or  such  Princes  !  Let  us 
all  thank  Heaven,  which,  in  the  maturity  of  time,  has  taught  us  to  make 
show  subservient  to  use,  and  by  the  introduction  of  arts,  to  unite  ele- 
gance with  convenience." 

Chester  city  is  surrounded  by  a  wall,  first  built  by  Marcius,  King  of 
the  British,  which  now  serves  as  tl  public  nvalk  for  the  inhabitants.  The 
form  of  the  city  and  its  arrangement  indicate  its  Roman  origin.  It  has 
the  figure  which  the  Romans  gave  to  their  camps — an  oblong  ;  it  has 
four  gates,  four  principal  streets,  diverging  at  right-angles  from  a  com- 
mon centre,  and  extending  towards  the  cardinal  points,  till  each  is  ter- 
minated by  a  gate. 

The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  about  two  miles.  At  the  north-east  comer 
is  Newton's,  now  Phoenix,  Tower,  whence  many  a  shot  was  fired  at  the 
Roundheads  by  the  sturdy  Royalist  defenders  of  the  city  between  Mid- 
summer, 1643,  when  its  siege  began,  and  its  surrender  in  February, 
1646,  when  the  gairison  was  feeding  on  the  flesh  of  cats  and  dogs. 
Here  stood  King  Charles,  with  the  Mayor  of  Chester,  and  the  Recorder, 
Sir  Francis  Gamull,  and  Alderman  Cowpcr,  upon  the  top  leads  of  the 
tower,  dolefully  looking  on  at  a  battle  two  miles  away  on  the  heath  of 
Rowton,  where  the  troops  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  were  routed  by 
the  Commonwealth  men.  This  tower  has  latterly  been  named  Phoenix, 
from  a  sculptured  figure,  the  ensign  of  one  of  the  city  guilds,  which 
appears  over  its  door.    There  aie  other  curious  towers  upon  the  wall*. 
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The  fortress  has  been  partially  converted  into  a  range  of  edirices,  divided 
between  the  military  barracks,  the  assize  courts  or  session  courts,  and 
the  gaol.  Here  too  is  an  old  square  tower,  sometimes  called  Julius 
Caesar's  and  sometimes  Agricola's  Tower,  cased  with  red  stone.  It  was 
once  a  chantry,  or  chapel,  of  St.  Mary ;  it  is  now  a  powder-magazine, 
which  the  Fenians  intended  to  capture  in  their  mad  conspiracy  for  the 
surprise  of  the  Chester  garrison  in  the  year  1867.  At  the  angle  of  the 
city  walls,  close  to  the  old  bridge,  is  the  large  pile  of  the  Dee  Mills, 
famous  in  song  and  story : 

"  There  was  a  jolly  miller  once  lived  on  the  river  Dee, 
He  worlced  and  sang  from  morn  till  night,  none  was  so  blithe  as  he  ; 
And  still  the  burden  of  his  song  for  ever  used  to  be, 
•  I  care  for  nobody,  no,  not  I,  and  nobody  cares  for  mel"  " 

Could  this  have  been  the  wicked  miller  of  whom  we  are  told  that  "the 
faces  of  the  poor  he  ground  all  in  his  watery  mill  ?"  The  Dee  Mills  of 
Chester  arc  as  old  as  the  Norman  Conciuest,  and  William  the  Con- 
queror's nephew,  the  Earl  Hugh  Lupus,  derived  a  revenue  from  the 
grist  that  came  to  them.  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  three  centuries 
later,  gave  them  to  Sir  Howcl-y-Fwyal,  a  gallant  Welshman,  to  reward 
him  for  his  bravery  at  Poitiers.  But  the  most  curious  pictures  are  within 
the  city,  in  the  quaint  old-fashioned  Rows  of  its  principal  streets.  They 
are  formed  by  laying  the  side  pavement  upon  the  top  of  the  lowest  apart- 
ments or  basement-rooms  of  the  houses,  at  a  height  of  six  feet  or  ten 
feet  above  the  roadway ;  so  that  the  shops  on  the  first  floor  are  recessed; 
the  second  floor  and  upper  part  of  each  house  being  again  brought  for- 
ward, and  supported  on  pillars  of  masonry;  arfarding  a  complete  shelter 
to  the  foot  passengers  in  the  gallery  below,  as  in  the  Covcnt-garden 
Piazza,  or  in  the  original  Quadrant  of  Regent-street,  London.  The 
prelecting  house-fronts,  mostly  of  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  century  ar- 
chitectiu-e,  have  gabled  roofs,  lattice-windows,  and  crossed  beams 
carved  and  painted. 

Chester  was,  in  the  days  of  Marian  persecution,  the  scene  of  an  event 
wliich  is  remembered  to  this  day.  In  the  year  i^-.S,  Dr.  Henry  Cole, 
]3ean  of  St.  Paul's,  was  entrusted  with  the  commission  issued  by  Queen 
Mary,  to  institute  prosecutions  against  such  as  should  refuse  to  observe 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland.  The  Doctor 
stopped  at  Chester  on  his  way,  and  at  the  Blue  Posts  Inn  was  visited 
by  the  Mayor,  to  wiiom,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  he  communi- 
cated the  business  upon  which  he  was  engaged  ;  opening  his  cloak-bag, 
he  took  out  a  leather  box,  observing  with  exultation,  "  he  had  that 
within  which  would  lash  the  heretics  of  Ireland."    The  hostess  acci- 
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dentally  overheard  the  discourse,  and  having  a  brother  who  was  a  Pro 
testant,  she  became  alarmed  for  his  safety;  and  with  a  surprisin; 
quickness  ot  thought,  she  took  the  opporturtity,  whilst  the  Doctor  wji> 
complimenting  his  worship  down  the  stairs,  to  open  the  box,  take  ov 
the  commission,  and  leave  instead  a  pack  of  cards,  with  the  knave  01 
clubs  uppermost.  Soon  afterwards  the  Dean  sailed  for  Ireland,  where 
he  arrived  on  the  7th  of  December,  1558.  Being  introduced  to  the 
Lord-Deputy  Fitzwalter  and  the  Privy  Council,  he  explained  the  nature 
of  his  embassy,  and  then  presented  the  box  containing,  as  he  thought, 
the  commission ;  his  lordship  took  it,  and  having  lifted  the  lid,  beheld 
with  considerable  surprise  the  pack  of  cards,  with  the  knave  on  the  top. 
The  Doctor  was  thundersti-uck,  and  in  much  confusion  affirmed  that  a 
commission  he  certainly  had,  and  that  some  artful  person  must  have 
made  the  exchange.  "  Then,"  said  his  lordship,  "  you  have  nothing  to 
do  but  return  to  London  and  get  it  renewed  ;  meanwhile  we'll  shuffle 
the  cards."  This  unwelcome  advice  the  Doctor  was  constrained  to 
follow,  although  in  a  disagreeable  season  of  the  year ;  but  before  he  could 
reach  Ireland  a  second  time.  Queen  Mary  died,  and  her  sanguinary 
commission  became  useless.  The  woman  whose  dexterity  and  presence 
of  mind  had  thus  providentially  operated,  was  rewarded  by  Elizabeth 
with  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  a  year. 

A  teiTible  catastrophe  occurred  at  Chester  in  1772,  when,  Novem- 
oer  5,  800  lb.  weight  of  gunpowder  exploded  in  a  room  where  a 
puppet-show  was  exhibiting,  and  twenty-three  persons  were  kilfcd, 
and  eighty  others  much  burnt  and  bruised. 

Among  the  noticeable  antiquities  of  the  city  are  the  following. — In  a 
narroyv  passage  from  Watergate-street  is  an  o!d  house,  called  Stanley 
House,  or  Stanley  Palace,  which  was  formerly  the  dwelling  of  the 
Stanleys  of  Aldcrlcy  and  Weever,  in  Cheshire,  an  offshoot,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  V.,  from  the  Stanleys  of  Lathom  and  Knowsley.  The  family 
obtained  a  peerage  in  1839.  The  mansion,  now  occupied  by  the 
Chester  Archasological  Society,  is  a  three-gabled  edifice  of  timber, 
elaborately  carved ;  the  mterior,  with  its  massive  staircase,  oaken  floors, 
and  panelled  walls,  shows  the  magnificence  of  its  former  inmates.  It 
was  built  in  1591 — that  date  being  inscribed  on  its  front.  Bishop 
Lloyd's  House,  in  A\'^atergate-row,  has  a  wooden  front,  sculptured  all 
over  with  groups  of  Bible  history,  from  the  Garden  of  Eden  to  the 
Crucifixion,  including  the  Conception  of  the  Virgin. 

"  God's  Providence  House,"  with  its  pious  motto,  "  God's  Providence 
is  mine  inheritance,"  carved  in  front,  is  a  memorial  of  the  Plague,  in  1662. 
The  back  part  of  the  house  has  been  rebuilt ;  the  old  oak  front  remains. 
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The  Water  Tower,  at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  city  walls,  was 
built  in  1332,  by  a  mason  who  bore  the  significant  name  of  Helpstone, 
and  who  was  paid  100/.  for  his  job.  There  is  a  higher  tower  upon  the 
city  wall  above,  connected  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps,  and  an  embattled 
terrace,  with  the  lower  tower,  up  to  which  the  tidal  waters  of  the  Dee 
used  to  flow,  so  that  ships  could  be  moored  to  the  tower  by  the  rings 
and  bolts  fixed  to  its  foundations.  The  upper  tower,  or  keep,  some- 
times called  Bonewaldesthome's,  is  now  a  museum  of  curiosities ;  the 
lower  one  exhibits  a  flag-staff  and  sometimes  a  flag.  It  bore  the  brunfl 
of  battle  in  the  great  siege  of  Chester  by  the  army  of  the  Commonwealth,^ 
in  1645,  when  towers  and  ramparts  were  severely  knocked  about. 

But,  to  more  peaceful  times.  The  historical  importance  of  the  town 
was  thus  refeired  to  in  the  Address  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Wales 
upon  the  opening  of  the  New  Town  Hall,  already  mentioned: — 

"  The  inauguration  of  this  hall  by  your  Royal  Highness  will  be  ever 
memorable  in  the  annals  of  Chester,  and  it  will  be  a  source  of  special 
gratification  to  us  that  the  ceremony  of  its  dedication  to  the  purposes  ot 
municipal  government  has  been  performed  by  a  Prince  bearing  the  proud 
and  time-honoured  title  of  those  Earls  who  here  held  their  court  and 
exercised  regal  sway ;  and,  while  the  history  of  our  city  reminds  us  of 
the  origin  of  that  title  and  the  object  of  its  creation,  we  pray  that  the 
cordial  fellowship  and  goodwill  which  have  so  long  subsisted  between 
the  neighbouring  Principality  and  ourselves  may,  like  the  felicitous  union 
of  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales  and  Earl  of  Chester,  ever  continue." 
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In  the  neighbourhood  of  Macclesfield,  on  Monk's  Heath,  is  a  small 
inn,  known  by  the  designation  of  the  Iron  Gates;  the  sign  representing 
a  pair  of  ponderous  gates  of  that  metal,  opening  at  the  bidding  of  a 
figure  enveloped  in  a  cowl,  before  whom  kneels  another,  more  resem- 
blinsj  a  modern  yeoman  than  one  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century, 
to  which  period  this  legend  is  attributed.  Behind  this  person  is  a  white 
horse  rearing,  and  in  the  background  a  view  of  Alderley  Edge.  The 
story  is  thus  told  of  the  tradition  to  which  the  sign  relates : 

"  A  farmer  from  Mobbcrley  was  riding  on  a  white  horse  over  the 
heath  which  skirts  Alderley  Edge.  Of  the  good  qualities  of  his  steed 
he  was  justly  proud  ;  and  while  stooping  down  to  adjust  its  mane,  pre- 
viously to  his  offering  it  for  sale  at  Macclesfield,  he  was  surprised  by 
the  sudden  starting  of  the  animal.    On  looking  up  he  perceived  a  figure 
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of  more  than  common  height,  enveloped  in  a  cowl,  and  extending  a  staff 
of  black  wood  across  his  path.  The  figure  addressed  him  in  a  com- 
manding voice;  told  him  that  he  would  seek  in  vain  to  dispose  of  his 
steed,  for  whom  a  nobler  destiny  was  in  store,  and  bade  him  meet  him 
when  the  sun  had  set,  with  his  horse,  at  the  same  place.  He  then  dis- 
appeared. The  farmer,  resolving  to  put  the  truth  of  this  prediction  tc 
the  test,  hastened  on  to  Macclesfield  fair,  but  no  purchaser  could  be 
obtained  for  his  horse.  In  vain  he  reduced  his  price  to  half;  many  ad- 
mired, but  no  one  was  willing  to  be  the  possessor  of  so  promising  a 
steed.  Summoning,  therefore,  all  his  courage,  he  determined  to  brave 
the  worst,  and  at  sunset  reached  the  appointed  place.  The  monk  was 
punctual  to  his  appointment.  '  Follow  me,'  said  he,  and  led  the  way  by 
the  Golden  Stone,  Stormy  Point,  to  Saddle  Bole.  On  their  arrival  at  this 
last-named  spot,  the  neigh  of  horses  seemed  to  arise  from  beneath  their 
feet.  The  stranger  waved  his  wand,  the  earth  opened  and  disclosed  a 
pair  of  ponderous  iron  gates.  Terrified  at  this,  the  horse  plunged  ani 
threw  his  rider,  who,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  his  fearful  companion,  prayed 
earnestly  for  mercy.  The  monk  bade  him  fear  nothing,  but  enter  the 
cavern,  and  see  what  no  mortal  eye  ever  yet  beheld.  On  passing  the 
gates  he  found  himself  in  a  spacious  cavern,  on  each  side  of  which  were 
horses  resembling  his  own  in  size  and  colour.  Near  these  lay  soldiers 
accoutred  in  ancient  armour,  and  in  the  chasms  of  the  rock  were  arms, 
and  piles  of  gold  and  silver.  From  one  of  these  the  enchanter  took  the 
price  of  the  horse  in  ancient  coin,  and  on  the  farmer  asking  the  meaning 
of  these  subterranean  annies,  exclaimed :  '  These  are  caverned  warriors 
preserved  by  the  good  genius  of  England,  until  that  eventful  day  when, 
distracted  by  intestine  broils,  England  shall  be  thrice  won  and  lost  be- 
tween sunrise  and  sunset.  Then  we,  awakening  from  our  sleep,  shall 
rise  to  turn  the  fate  of  Britain.  This  shall  be  when  George,  the  son  of 
George,  shall  reign.  When  the  forests  of  Delamare  shall  wave  their 
arms  over  the  slaughtered  sons  of  Albion.  Then  shall  the  eagle  drink 
the  blood  of  princes  from  the  headless  cross  (query  corse  f).  Now  haste 
thee  home,  for  it  is  not  in  thy  time  these  things  shall  be.  A  Cestrian 
shall  speak  it,  and  be  believed.'  The  farmer  left  the  cavern,  the  hun 
gates  closed,  and  though  often  sought  for,  the  place  has  never  again  been 
found." 
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I.athom  and  the  Stanleys. — Siege  of  Lathom  HoMse. 

Lathom  Manor,  for  many  centuries  famous  as  the  seat  of  the 
renowned  family  of  the  Stanleys,  was  transferred  by  marriage,  in 
1 7 14,  to  Lord  Ashburnham,  and  by  him  sold  to  Mr.  Henry 
Furness,  who,  in  turn,  disposed  of  it,  in  1724,  to  Sir  Thomas 
Bootle,  Knight,  of  Milling  in  this  county.  In  1755  Mary,  niece 
and  heiress  of  this  Sir  Thomas  Bootle,  married  Richard  Wilbraham, 
Esq.,  of  Rode  Hall,  in  Cheshire,  who  received  the  estate  of  Lathom 
as  dowry  with  his  wife,  and  assumed  in  consequence  the  name  of 
Bootle,  and  died  in  1796.  Lathom  descended  to  the  eldest  son  by 
this  marriage,  Edward  Bootle-Wilbraham,  created,  in  1828,  Lord 
Skelmersdalc. 

The  manor  is  now  the  possession  and  the  present  Lathom  House 
is  the  seat  of  Lord  Skelmcrsdale. 

Of  the  famous  old  Lathom  House,  so  heroically  defended  by  the 
celebrated  Countess  of  Derby,  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  no  traces 
remain.  The  modern  mansion  is  a  magnificent  edifice,  occupies 
a  somewhat  elevated  plain  inclining  towards  the  north,  and  com- 
mands extensive  prospects.  Its  oldest  portion,  the  south  front, 
was  commenced  by  William,  ninth  Earl  of  Derby,  and  was  com- 
pleted, between  1724  and  1734,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bootle  already 
named.  Of  the  north  front,  which  extends  1 56  feet,  there  are  nine 
windows  on  each  floor.  The  offices  are  joined  to  the  central  block 
by  colonnades  supported  by  Ionic  pillars.  The  park  is  between 
three  and  four  miles  in  circumference. 

The  family  of  Stanley,  a  branch  of  the  ancient  Barons  of  Audeley 
or  Aldelegh,  in  Staffordshire,  derives  from  William,  nephew  of 
Lydulph,  son  of  Adam,  one  of  the  Staffordshire  Barons  of  Audeley. 
TJiis  William  on  receiving  from  his  uncle  Lydulph  the  estate  of 
Stanleigh  or  Stonclcigh  in  Staffordshire,  assumed  the  surname  of 
Stanley.  But  the  first  of  the  local  family  was  Robert,  Lord  of 
Lathom,  who  founded  the  priory  of  Burscough  and  who  held  Pur- 
bold,  a  member  of  the  barony  of  Manchester  in  the  time,  of 
Richard  I.  and  King  John,  1189  and  1216.  His  grandson,  Sir 
Robert  Lathom,  by  his  son  Richard,  married  Amicia,  daughter  and 
co-heir  of  Robert,  Lord  and  Baron  of  Alfreton,  Normanton,  and 
Farnham  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  and  prior  to  the  year  1252, 
Sir  Robert,  their  son,  married  Katherine,  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  Robert  de  Knowsley,  by  whom  the  estate  of  Knowsley  wai 
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brought  into  the  Lathom  family.  From  Sir  Thomas,  the  eldest 
son  by  this  marriage,  sprang  Sir  Thomas  de  Lathom  the  younger, 
who,  cither  by  his  first  or  second  wife,  had  a  daughter,  Isabella, 
and  she,  becoming  heiress  and  marrying  Sir  John  Stanley,  brough; 
Lathom,  Knowsley,  and  other  large  estates — the  ancient  possessions 
of  Orm,  the  supposed  ancestor  of  her  race — into  the  family  of 
Stanley.  This  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  Lathom  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  princely  inheritance  of  the  house  of  Stanley.  The 
lucky  Sir  John,  who  thus  acquired  immense  wealth,  was  descended 
from  that  William  mentioned  above  who  was  the  first  to  assume 
the  family  name.  William  Stanley,  grandson  of  the  first  of  that 
name,  married  Alice  Massey,  daughter  of  Sir  Hamo  Massey  of 
Limperley.  Their  eldest  son,  William,  married  Margery,  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  of  Sir  William  de  Hooton,  and  became  in  right  of 
his  wife  Lord  of  Hooton.  From  this  knight  is  descended  the  elder 
branch  of  the  Stanleys — the  Stanleys  of  Hooton.  His  younger 
brother.  Sir  John  Stanley,  the  fortunate  gentleman  who  won  the 
affection  of  the  heiress  of  Lathom,  as  already  narrated,  founded 
that  branch  of  the  family  from  which  the  present  Earls  of  Derby 
are  descended. 

The  extraordinary  story  of  The  Eagle  and  Child,  the  crest  of  the 
Stanleys,  is  associated  with  the  house  of  Lathom.  Its  outline  is  as 
follows  : — Sir  Thomas  Lathom,  the  father  of  Isabel,  afterwards  the 
wife  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  having  this  only  child,  and  cherishing  an 
ardent  desire  for  a  son  to  inherit  his  name  and  fortune,  had  an 
intrigue  with  a  young  gentlewoman,  the  fruit  of  which  connexion  was 
a  son.  The  lord  of  Lathom  contrived  to  have  the  infant  conveyed 
by  a  confidential  servant  to  the  foot  of  a  tree  in  his  park  frequented 
by  an  eagle,  and  he  and  his  lady,  taking  their  usual  walk,  found  the 
infant  as  if  by  accident.  The  old  lady,  considering  it  a  gift  from 
heaven  brought  hither  by  the  bird  of  prey  and  miraculously  pre- 
served, consented  to  adopt  the  boy  as  their  heir. 

"  Their  content  was  such,  to  see  the  hap, 
That  the  ancient  lady  hugs  yt  in  her  lap  ; 
Smoths  it  with  kisses,  bathes  yt  in  her  tears, 
And  unto  Lathom  House  the  babe  she  bears." 

The  name  of  Oskatel  was  given  to  the  little  foundling,  Mary 
Oskatel  being  the  name  of  his  mother.  From  this  time  the  crest 
of  the  Eagle  and  Child  was  assumed  ;  but,  as  the  old  knight 
approached  the  grave,  his  conscience  smote  him,  and  on  his  death- 
bed he  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of  his  fortune  to  Isabel,  his 
*  *  ♦  1^ 
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daughter,  now  become  the  lady  o.''  Sir  John  Stanley,  leaving 
poor  Oskatel,  on  whom  the  King  had  conferred  the  honour 
of  knighthood,  only  the  manors  of  Irlam  and  Urmston,  near 
Manchester,  and  some  possessions  in  the  county  of  Chester — 
in  which  county  he  settled  and  became  "the  founder  of  the  family  of 
Lathom  of  Astbury, 

The  story  must  be  regarded,  however,  as  merely  legendary.  In 
the  Harleian  collection  of  manuscripts  is  an  account  of  some 
painted  windows  in  Astbury  Church,  near  Conglcton,  representing 
a  knightly  figure  with  a  shield  placed  anglcwisc  under  a  helmet 
and  mantle,  and  for  crest  an  eagle  standing  on  an  empty  cradle, 
with  wings  displayed  regardant  or,  with  an  inscription — "  Pray  for 
the  soul  of  Philip,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Lathom,  Knight."  This  Philip 
Lathom  of  Astbury  was  uncle  of  Sir  Thomas,  alias  Oskatel,  the 
father  of  Isabella  ;  and  it  would  have  been  a  strange  circumstance 
if  an  uncle  should  have  assumed  a  crest  bearing  allusion  to  the 
adoption  of  an  illegitimate  child.  That  there  was  an  Oskcl  or 
Oskatel  Lathom,  who  bore  as  his  crest  an  eagle  standing  on  a 
child,  is  proved  by  the  painting  formerly  in  the  windows  of  North- 
enden  Church  (1580)  ;  but  this  may  have  been  because  it  was  the 
old  Lathom  crest.  Certainly  the  eagle  seems  to  have  been  from  a 
remote  period  a  favourite  cognizance  of  the  family.  Again,  the 
legend  of  the  eagle  and  child  is  proved  to  be  as  old  as  the  time  of 
King  Alfred. 

From  the  marriage  of  Isabella  with  Sir  John  Stanley  the  destinies 
of  the  Lathoms  became  blended  with  those  of  the  latter  family,  and 
ilie  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  race  thus  formed,  with  the  history  of 
its  most  memorable  members,  is  to  be  found  traced  in  our  sketch  of 
"  Knowsley  and  the  Earls  of  Derby."  Our  immediate  concern  at 
present  is  with  the  former  mansion  of  Lathom  House,  the  principal 
incidents  connected  with  its  earlier  history,  the  sieges  to  which  it 
was  subjected  during  the  Civil  War,  and  its  final  capture  and 
demolition. 

This  ancient  and  redoubtable  stronghold  was  probably  built  by 
Robert  de  Lathom — grandson  of  the  original  Robert  Fitz  Henry — 
who,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Edward  I.  (1304),  had  a  charter  of 
free  warren  and  a  market  and  fair  at  e<ach  of  his  manors  of  Lathom 
and  Robye.  This  is  the  Lathom  House  spoken  of  by  Camden,  and 
named  by  him  the  chief  seat  of  the  Stanleys. 

Sir  Thomas,  second  Lord  Stanley,  married  the  mother  of  Henry, 
Earl  of  Richmond  (afterwards  Henry  VII.),  and  thus  became  step- 
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father  to  the  prince  whom  the  Lancastrian  victory  of  Bosworth  Field 
was  to  place  upon  the  throne  of  England.  But  this  Lord  Stanley, 
and  his  younger  brother,  Sir  William  Stanley,  of  Holt  Castle,  in 
Denbighshire,  materially  contributed  to  the  happy  result  of  Bos- 
worth. The  fonner  had  borne  the  mace  at  the  coronation  of 
Richard  III.,  and  had  by  that  monarch  been  constituted  Steward 
of  the  Household  and  Constable  of  England  for  life,  besides  being 
installed  Knight  of  the  Garter.  But,  heedless  of  the  honours  their 
family  had  received  at  the  hands  of  the  House  of  York,  both  Sir 
Thomas  and  Sir  William  Stanley  deserted  Richard  on  his  last 
battle-field  and  went  over  to  Henry's  side.  No  sooner  had  Henry 
reached  the  throne  than  he  rewarded  the  support  he  received  on 
this  critical  occasion  by  creating  Sir  Thomas  first  Earl  Derby. 
How  the  King  rewarded  the  younger  brother.  Sir  William,  at  this 
time  does  not  appear,  but  it  is  certain  that  ten  years  later,  February, 
1494-5,  Henry  caused  him  to  be  beheaded  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason,  on  pretence  of  his  being  engaged  in  the  Perkin  Warbeck 
conspiracy.  A  few  months  afterwards,  in  June  of  the  same  year. 
King  Henry  repaired  to  Lathom  to  visit  his  mother,  whom,  as 
has  been  mentioned.  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  first  Earl  Derby,  had 
married ;  or,  as  Hollinshed  puts  it,  "  King  Hcnrie  did  take  his 
progresse  into  Lancashire  the  25th  dale  of  June,  there  to  make 
merie  with  his  moother  the  Countesse  of  Derbie,  which  then  lay 
at  Lathome  in  the  countrie."  The  former  mansion  of  Lathom 
House  was  at  this  time  standing  in  all  its  ancient  splendour ;  but 
the  King  devoted  but  little  time  to  the  examination  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  the  stronghold  or  the  beauties  of  its  scenery.  Indeed,  his 
retreat  from  the  seat  of  the  Stanleys  and  from  the  company  of  his 
"  moother"  was  somewhat  precipitate  and  undignified.  According 
to  Kennet,  "  A  notable  tradition,  yet  remaining  in  the  noble  family 
of  Stanley,  is,  that  when  King  Henry  VII.,  after  the  execution  of 
Sir  William  Stanley,  brother  to  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby,  came  a 
progress  into  these  parts,  he  was  entertained  by  the  Earl  at  his 
house  at  Lathom,  and,  after  a  view  of  the  whole  house,  he  was 
conducted  by  his  lordship  to  the  top  of  the  leads  for  a  prospect  of 
the  country.  The  Earl's  fool  was  in  company,  who,  observing  the 
King  draw  near  to  the  edge  of  the  leads,  not  guarded  with  ban- 
nisters, he  stepped  up  to  the  Earl  and,  pointing  down  the  precipice, 
said, '  Tom,  remember  WHIP  The  King  understood  the  meaning 
and  made  all  haste  downstairs  and  out  of  the  house,  and  the  fool 
long  after  seemed  mightily  concerned  that  his  lord  had  not  courage 
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to  take  that  opportunity  of  revenfjinpj  himself  for  the  death  of  hif 
brother." 

At  Lathom  House  King  James  I.  stopped  on  the  i8th  and  19th 
August,  16 1 7,  on  his  progress  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  and  pre. 
vious  to  his  departure  he  here  conferred  the  honour  of  knighthood 
on  several  gentlemen  of  this  county. 

But  the  chief  historical  association  connected  with  Lathom  House 
is  its  gallant  defence  by  the  Countess  of  Derby  against  the  besieging 
forces  of  the  Parliament  in  1644.     James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby 
(see  "  Knowsley  and  the  Earls  of  Derby"),  an  ardent  royalist,  had 
taken  the  field  against  the  Republican  forces,  leaving  his  Countess, 
Charlotte,  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  daughter  of  Claude  de  la 
Tremouille,  with  his  children,  almost  defenceless,  in  his  residence 
of  Lathom  House.     This  mansion,  being  justly  considered  by  the 
Parliamentary  leaders  the  key  to  its  district  in  Lancashire,  was 
promptly  laid  siege  to  by  a  force  so  numerous,  compared  with  the 
handful  who  formed  the  Countess's  garrison,  as,  at  first  sight,  to 
make  all  attempts  at  resistance  seem  mere   foolhardincss  and 
criminal  exposure  of  human  life.    But  such  was  not  precisely  the 
condition  of  the  case.     Lathom  House  was  not  wholly  defenceless. 
"  It  stood,"  says  Seacome,  the  author  of  the  "  History  of  the  House 
of  Stanley,"  "upon  a  flat,  upon  a  moorish,  springy,  and  spumous 
ground  ;  was  at  the  time  of  the  siege  encompassed  by  a  strong  wall 
of  two  yards  thick.     Upon  the  wall  were  nine  towers  flanking  each 
other,  and  in  every  tower  were  six  pieces  of  ordnance,  that  played 
three  the  one  way  and  three  the  other.    Within  the  wall  was  a  moat, 
eight  yards  wide  and  two  yards  deep  ;  upon  the  brink  of  the  moat, 
between  the  wall  and  the  graff.  was  a  strong  row  of  palisadoes 
surrounding  the  whole,  and,  to  add  to  these  securities,  there  was  a 
high  tower,  called  the  Eagle  Tower,  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  sur- 
rounding (surmounting  ?)  all  the  rest ;  and  the  gatehouse  was  also 
a  strong  and  high  building,  with  a  strong  tower  on  each  side  of  it ; 
and  in  the  entrance  to  the  first  court,  upon  the  top  of  these 
towers,  were  placed  the  best  and  choicest  marksmen,  who  had 
beeif  Accustomed  to  attend  the  Earl  in  his  field  sports,  with  their 
fowling-pieces,  which  they  levelled  at  the  enemy,  marking  par- 
ticularly the  officers  wherever  they  appeared  in  their  trenches. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  formed  the  house  for  a  stronghold.    The 
situation  of  the  house  might  be  compared  to  the  palm  of  a  man's 
hand — flat  in  the  middle  and  covered  with  rising  ground  around  it, 
so  that  during  the  siege  the  enemy  was  never  able  to  raise  a  battery 
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against  it,  or  to  make  a  single  practicable  breacli  in  the  walL  The 
works  of  the  besiegers  formed  a  line  of  circumvallation  drawn  round 
about  the  house  at  the  distance  of  60  or  100  or  200  yards  from  the 
wall,  as  best  suited  the  ground,  consisting  of  an  open  trench,  a  yard 
of  ditch,  and  a  yard  of  turf,  with  eight  sconces  raised  in  such  places 
as  might  annoy  the  besieged  in  the  sally,  directis  lateribus,  and  in 
some  places  staked  and  palisadocd." 

The  following  stirring  account  of  the  siege  of  the  house,  accom- 
panied by  a  few  characteristic  traits  of  the  heroism  displayed  by  its 
intrepid  defender,  the  Lady  of  Lathom,  has  been  abridged  from 
"A  Briefe  Journall  of  the  Siege  against  Lathom,"  which  is  written 
with  considerable  spirit. 

In  compliance  with  a  resolution  taken  in  the  Parliamentary 
Council  at  Manchester  on  Saturday,  the  24th  of  February,  1644, 
the  force  under  General  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  marched  from  that 
place  and  took  up  their  quarters  in  front  of  Lathom  House  on 
Tuesday,  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  On  the  following  day  Captain 
Marsland  brought  a  letter  from  Sir  Thomas,  with  an  ordinance 
from  Parliament,  the  letter  requiring  the  Countess  of  Derby  to 
yield  up  Lathom  House  upon  such  honourable  conditions  as  Sir 
Thomas  might  propose,  and  the  ordinance  declaring  the  mercy  of 
Parliament  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  if  he  would  submit  himself  to 
their  authority.  To  these  overtures  her  ladyship  answered  "  that 
she  much  wondered  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  require  her  to 
give  up  her  lord's  house,  without  any  offence  on  her  part  done  to 
the  Parliament ;  desiring  in  a  business  of  such  weight,  that  struck 
both  at  her  religion  and  life,  that  so  nearly  concerned  her  sovereign, 
her  lord,  and  her  whole  posterity,  she  might  have  a  week's  con- 
sideration, both  to  resolve  the  doubts  of  conscience  and  to  advise 

in  matters  of  law  and  honour," not  that  her  ladyship  was 

unfixed  in  her  thoughts,  but  anxious  to  gain  time  by  demur  and 
protractions  of  the  business  ;  which,  haply,  the  good  knight  sus- 
pecting, denied  her  the  time  desired,  moving  her  ladyship  to  come 
to  New  Park,  a  house  of  her  lord's,  and  to  come  thither  in  his 
coach,  when  himself  and  his  colonels  would  meet  her  for  a  full  dis- 
course and  transaction  of  the  business.  Her  ladyship  refused  this 
invitation,  replying  "  that,  notwithstanding  her  present  condition, 
she  remembered  her  lord's  honour  and  her  own  birth,  and  con- 
ceived it  more  Ukely  that  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  should  wait  upon  her 
than  she  upon  him."  Other  conditions  were  afterwards  proposed, 
but  she  rejected  them  all  as  dishonourable  or  uncertain.     The 
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Countess,  in  her  turn,  proposed  conditions,  to  the  effect  that  she 
should  continue  for  a  month  in  Lathom  House,  and  she  should 
then,  with  her  children,  her  friends,  her  soldiers,  and  her  servants, 
depart  and  have  free  transport  to  the  Isle  of  Man  (then  held  in 
defence  by  her  husband),  and  that  after  her  departure  no  soldier 
should  be  quartered  in  the  lordship  of  Lathom,  nor  any  garrison 
put  into  Lathom  or  Knowsley  House,  and  that  none  of  her  tenants, 
neighbours,  or  friends  then  in  the  house  with  her  should  for  assist- 
ing her  suffer  in  their  persons  or  estates.  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax 
refused  to  grant  the  time  required,  and  insisted  that  Lathom  House 
should  be  evacuated  at  ten  o'clock  of  the  following  morning.  The 
messenger  by  whom  these  terms  were  communicated  conveyed 
back  from  her  ladyship  the  following  answer  :  "  That  she  refused 
this  offer,  and  was  truly  happy  that  hers  had  been  refused,  protest- 
ing that  she  would  rather  hazard  her  life  than  offer  the  like  again  ; 
and  that,  though  a  woman  and  a  stranger,  divorced  from  her 
friends  and  robbed  of  her  estate,  she  was  ready  to  receive  their 
utmost  violence,  trusting  in  God  both  for  protection  and  delive- 
rance." After  some  further  unsuccessful  negotiation  the  siege 
commenced. 

On  Tuesday,  March  loth,  a  sally  was  made  by  the  garrison  upon 
the  works  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  the  besiegers.  This 
attack  was  conducted  by  Captain  Farmer,  aided  by  Lieutenant 
Bretargh,  who  slew  about  thirty  men  and  took  forty  arms,  one 
drum,  and  six  prisoners.  From  the  loth  to  the  19th  several  opera- 
tions of  minor  importance  took  place  ;  and  on  the  20th  the  enemy 
brought  one  of  their  cannon  to  play  upon  the  walls  and  to  beat 
down  the  pinnacles  rnd  turrets  of  the  house.  The  same  day  Sir 
Thomas  Fairfax  sent  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  the  Earl 
of  Derby,  who  was  then  at  Chester,  wherein  his  lordship  desired 
an  honourable  and  free  passage  for  his  wife  and  children,  if  she  so 
pleased,  being  loth  to  expose  them  to  the  uncertain  hazards  of  a 
long  siege  ;  but  her  ladyship's  noble  thoughts  still  kindled  and  in- 
creased at  the  approaching  danger,  and  she  replied  "  that  she 
would  willingly  submit  herself  to  her  lord's  commands  ;  but  till  she 
was  assured  it  was  his  pleasure  by  correspondence  she  would 
neither  yield  the  house  nor  desert  it,  but  wait  for  the  event,  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  God."  Having  returned  this  intrepid  reply,  she 
despatched  a  messenger  to  his  lordship  at  Chester,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  siege  proceeded.  On  Monday,  April  ist,  six  cannon, 
loaded  with  chain-shot  and  bars  of  iron,  were  brought  to  play  upon 
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the  fortress,  and  the  next  day  the  enemy  played  their  mortar-piece 
three  times,  loaded  with  stones  thirteen  inches  in  diameter  and 
eighty  pounds  in  weight.  Colonels  Aston  and  Moore,  still  finding 
their  artillery  unavailing,  besought  the  ministers  of  religion  and  all 
persons  in  Lancashire  well-wishers  to  their  righteous  cause  to 
offer  up  their  prayers  for  the  fall  of  Lathom  House.  On  the  Wed- 
nesday following  Captain  Fanner,  Captain  Molyneux  Radcliffc, 
Lieutenant  Penkcth,  Lieutenant  Worrell,  and  Lieutenant  Walthew, 
with  140  soldiers,  issued  out  from  a  postern-gate,  beat  the  enemy 
back  from  all  their  works  which  they  had  cast  up  round  about  the 
house,  nailed  all  their  cannon,  killed  about  fifty  men,  took  sixty 
arms  and  one  colour,  with  three  drums ;  while  Captain  Fox,  by 
colours  from  the  Eagle  Tower,  gave  signal  when  to  march  and  to 
retreat,  according  to  the  motions  of  the  enemy,  v/hich  he  observed 
at  a  distance.  From  the  4th  to  the  24th  of  April  the  siege  con- 
tinued, and  the  cannon  played  with  considerable  force  upon  the 
walls  and  the  Eagle  Tower,  but  without  producing  any  material 
effect.  On  the  2Sth  Colonel  Rigby,  who  had  been  left  in  command, 
sent  what  he  called  his  last  message  to  her  ladyship,  requiring  her 
to  yield  up  Lathom  House,  with  all  persons,  goods,  and  arms 
within  it  into  his  hands,  and  to  receive  the  mercy  of  Parliament. 
Having  read  the  summons,  the  Countess  called  for  the  messenger 
by  whom  it  was  brought,  and  told  him  "  that  a  due  reward  for  his 
pains  would  be  to  be  hanged  up  at  the  gates  ;  but,  says  she,  '  Thou 
art  but  a  foolish  instrument  of  a  traitor's  pride  :  carry  this  answer 
back  to  Rigby'  (with  a  noble  scorn  tearing  the  paper  in  his  sight). 
*  Tell  that  insolent  rebel  he  shall  neither  have  persons,  goods,  nor 
house.  When  our  strength  and  provisions  arc  spent  we  shall  find 
a  fire  more  merciful  than  Rigby  ;  and  then,  if  the  providence  of 
God  prevent  it  not,  my  goods  and  house  shall  burn  in  his  sight ; 
and  myself,  children,  and  soldiers,  rather  than  fall  into  his  hands, 
will  seal  our  religion  and  loyalty  in  the  same  flame  !'  Which 
having  spoken  aloud  in  her  soldiers'  hearing,  they  broke  out  into 
acclamations  of  joy,  with  this  general  voice,  *  We  will  die  for  his 
Majesty  and  your  honour  !     God  save  the  King  !'" 

On  the  26th,  all  things  being  prepared,  about  four  o'clock  next 
morning  Captain  Chiscnhall  and  Captain  Fox,  Lieutenants  Bre- 
targh,  Penkcth,  Walthew,  and  Worrell  issued  forth  at  the  eastern 
gate,  and,  being  assisted  by  Captain  Ogle  and  Captain  Rawstorne, 
took  possession  of  the  enemy's  trench  and  scaled  the  ramparts 
with  considerable  slaughter.     The  main  works  being  obtained,  the 
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two  captains  lifted  up  the  mortar-piece  to  a  low  drag,  and  by 
strength  of  men  drew  it  into  the  house.  The  same  attempt  was 
made  against  the  enemy's  great  guns,  but,  lying  beyond  the  ditch 
and  being  of  such  bulk  and  weight,  all  the  strength  brought  to  the 
service  could  not  bring  them  off  before  the  whole  of  the  enemy's 
army  came  upon  them.  This  action  continued  an  hour,  with  the 
loss  of  two  men  on  the  part  of  the  besieged.  "  From  this  time  to 
the  2Sth  May,"  says  Captain  Halsall,  "we  had  a  continual  calm, so 
that  we  were  scarcely  sensible  of  a  siege,  but  only  by  the  restraint 
upon  our  liberty."  On  Thursday,  May  23rd,  Captain  Edward 
Moseley  brought  another  summons  to  her  ladyship  from  his  colonel, 
fuller  than  the  former,  in  which  an  offer  of  mercy  was  made  to  the 
garrison  ;  to  which  her  ladyship  replied, "  The  mercies  of  the  wicked 
are  cruel,"  and  said  that,  "  unless  they  treated  with  her  lord,  they 
should  never  take  her  or  any  of  her  friends  alive."  The  same  night 
one  of  the  spies  brought  the  intelligence  that  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Rupert  was  in  Cheshire,  and  on  his  march  to  the  relief  of 
Lathom  House.  This  information  having  reached  Colonel  Rigby, 
he  drew  off  his  forces  on  the  27th  to  Eccleston  Common  and  raised 
the  siege  of  Lathom  House,  marching  off  the  soldiers  under  his 
command  to  Bolton.  The  siege  and  capture  of  that  town,  which 
followed  so  soon  after,  under  the  combined  operations  of  Prince 
Rupert  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  yielded  numerous  trophies  to  the 
victorious  army,  and  all  these  were  presented  to  the  heroic  defender 
of  Lathom  House  by  her  noble  relative,  in  testimony  of  the  memo- 
rable triumph  achieved  under  her  command  by  a  gallant  band  of 
three  hundred  soldiers,  assailed  as  they  had  been  by  ten  times  their 
own  number. 

During  the  siege  of  Lathom  the  enemy,  says  Seacome,  shot  at  the 
house  109  cannon,  32  stones,  and  four  grenadoes,  at  a  cost  of  a  hun- 
dred barrels  of  gunpowder.  According  to  the  account  quoted  their 
loss  amounted  to  500  killed  and  140  wounded  ;  while  on  the  same 
authority  it  is  stated  that  the  besieged  lost  only  five  or  six  men  in  all. 

After  the  raising  of  the  siege,  owing  to  the  relief  afforded  by 
Prince  Rupert,  the  Countess  of  Derby  retired  with  her  children, 
under  the  protection  of  her  husband,  to  the  Isle  of  Man,  leaving 
the  care  of  Lathom  House  to  Colonel  Rawstornc.  The  strong- 
hold was  again  invested  in  the  following  year  by  the  Parliamentary 
troops,  amounting  to  four  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  Egerton, 
who  took  up  his  hcad-quar'ers  at  Ormskirk.  The  garrison  made 
a  gallant  and  successful  stand  for  some  time,  but  the  ancient  spirit 
no  longer  animated  the  defenders.     The  wild  enthusiasm  of  last 
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year,  which  made  the  Countess's  men  regard  death — to  them  the 
only  alternative  with  victory — with  a  gay  welcome,  and  the  quick 
ingenuity  of  the  lady-leader — providing  for  every  possible  contin- 
gency, planning  the  most  daring  sallies  to  be  carried  out,  with  deadly 
and  dispiriting  effect  upon  the  besiegers  and  at  the  smallest  possible 
expense  of  life  to  the  besieged — these,  as  well  as  the  primal 
"  motive  and  the  cue  for  action,"  the  circumstance  that  their  com- 
mander was  a  lovely  woman  who  sought  their  protection,  while  at 
the  same  time  she  guided  their  efforts,  were  all  now  wanting  to 
the  defenders  of  Lathom  House  ;  and  at  last,  reduced  to  extre- 
mities for  want  of  the  munitions  of  war  and  disappointed  in  the 
expectation  of  a  reinforcement  from  the  King,  who  was  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year  in  Chester,  the  commander  was  compelled  to 
surrender  the  fine  old  house  upon  bare  terms  of  mercy  on  the  2nd 
of  December.  The  besiegers  soon  converted  the  most  valuable 
effects  of  the  house  into  booty,  the  towers,*  from  which  so  many 
fatal  shots  had  been  fired,  were  thrown  down,  the  military  works 
destroyed,  and  the  sun  of  Lathom  practically  set  for  ever.  After 
the  Restoration  the  manor  returned  into  the  possession  of  the 
Derby  family,  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  it  was 
occasionally  inhabited  by  them.  From  17 14,  when  the  pro- 
perty was  transferred  to  Lord  Ashburnham,  its  history  has  already 
been  traced. 

The  fall  of  Lathom  House  was  regarded  as  an  event  of  the  first 
importance  by  the  Parliamentry  party.  Besides  the  material  gain 
of  twelve  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  large  store  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, the  Republicans  had  achieved  a  great  moral  triumph  in  the 
fall  of  the  famous  royalist  house,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the 
House  of  Commons  "for  the  ministers  about  London  to  give  publii: 
thanks  to  God,  on  the  next  Lord's  Day,  for  its  surrender." 

James,  seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  was  taken  after  the  rout  of  Wor- 
cester, tried,  and  beheaded  15th  October,  165 1.  His  lady  survived 
him  till  1663,  when  she  was  buried  at  Ormskirk.  As  the  fate  of 
the  principal  members  of  the  House  of  Derby  is  sketched  elsewhere 
(see  "  Knowsley  "),  the  subject  cannot  be  followed  out  further  here. 


•  According  to  a  poem  written  in  the  rcigii  of  Henry  VIII.,  Tliomas,  tf;C 
sv;cond  Earl  of  Derby,  represents  Lathom  House  as  having  eighteen  toweri 
for  in  quitting  that  jjlacc  in  1518  he  says  : — 

"Farewell,  Lathom!  that  bright  bower, 
Nine  towers  thou  bearest  on  high, 
And  other  nine  thou  bearest  in  the  outer  walls  ; 
Within  thee  may  be  lodged  kings  Ihrcc." 
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Stonyhurst. — The  Great  Jesuits'  College. 

The  splendid  baronial  edifice  of  Stonyhurst,  with  its  domed 
tower;;,  its  park-like  grounds,  and  its  quaint,  rich,  and  old-fashioned 
gardens,  is  the  chief  glory  of  the  north-western  district  of  Lan- 
cashire. It  stands  amidst  its  woods  on  a  bold  eminence  on  the 
north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ribble,  at  the  distance,  by  the 
winding  carriage  road,  of  about  ten  miles  north  of  Blackburn. 
The  stately  pile  itself  has  a  noble  and  commanding  aspect,  and 
the  prospects  which  it  overlooks  are  bold,  rich,  and  beautiful. 
Approaching  from  the  south,  as  soon  as  picturesque  Ribblesdale 
discloses  its  finely-diversified  slopes  and  wooded  heights,  Stony- 
hurst comes  full  into  view.  On  the  left  side  lies  Ribchestcr,  in  the  level 
of  the  valley  ;  along  the  vale  to  the  north-east  Clytheroe  Castle  is 
seen  crowning  the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill  ;  the  extensive  and 
beautiful  ruins  of  Whalley  Abbey  form  a  picture  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  dale ;  and,  high  beyond,  the  bare  vast  mass  of  Pendle- 
hill  closes  the  view  in  this  direction.  Southward  are  the  high 
grounds  of  Blackburn  parish,  and  westward,  extending  in  front  of 
the  principal  part  of  the  edifice,  are  the  charming  park  and  grounds 
of  this  famous  old  estate. 

Stonyhurst  is  of  commanding  interest,  alike  from  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  the  antiquity  and  architectural  excellence  of  its  buildings, 
the  value  of  its  relics  in  furniture,  paintings,  books,  &c.,  the  fame 
of  its  lords — the  Shcrburnes — who  held  it  from  1372  till  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  and  from  the  circumstance  that  at  the  present 
day  it  is  the  great  Jesuit  College  of  England,  in  which  the  youth 
of  the  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  are  educated. 

The  old  estate  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Mitton,  within  whicL 
the  rivers  Hoddcr,  Caldcr,  and  Ribble  unite.  This  circumstance, 
combined  with  the  humidity  of  the  climate  here  in  certain  seasons, 
lias  given  rise  to  the  wet-weather  distich  of — 

"  Tlie  Hodder,  the  Caldcr,  Ribble  and  rain 
All  meet  together  in  Mitton  domain." 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  Mitton  was  originally 
Midtown,  and  was  so  named  from  the  fact  that  the  Hoddcr  runs 
through  the  midst  of  it ;  and  if  this  conjecture  be  wrong  the 
origin  of  the  name  may  be  considered  as  lost  in  antiquity.  The 
hundred  of  Blackburn  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror  to 
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Ubert  de  Lacy,  lord  of  the  Honour  of  Pontcfract,  and  went  to 
swell  his  already  extensive  possessions.  By  charter  bearing  date 
prior  to  1102  Ilbert  de  Lacy  granted  the  manor  of  Mitton  to  Ralph 
de  Rous,  who  is  supposed  to  have  complied  with  the  custon  of  his 
time  of  assuming  the  name  of  his  property  as  his  own  surname. 
The  Mittons,  who  early  became  extinct,  are  supposed  to  be  of  the 
same  extraction,  and  to  form  in  fact  the  same  family  with  the 
Bayleys,  and  members  of  this  stock  were  called  De  Bayley  or  De 
Mitton  at  will.  Richard  Bayley  or  Mitton  married  Margaret, 
the  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Richard  de  Sherburne,  who  died 
in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  Edward  III.  (1373).  Their  son  and  heir, 
Richard  Bayley,  assumed  the  name  of  Sherburne.  His  descendant, 
Sir  Richard  Sherburne,  who  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  for 
his  bravery  in  the  battle  of  Leith,  was  a  great  favourite  successively 
of  Henry  VHL,  Edward  VL,  Mary,  and  the  great  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, under  each  of  whose  reigns  he  found  his  conscience,  or  his 
convenience  and  profit,  constraining  him  so  to  modify  his  views  on 
religious  topics  as  to  make  them  harmonize  with  those  that  pre- 
vailed at  the  courts  of  these  monarchs.  He  was  one  of  Henry 
VIII.'s  commissioners  for  the  dissolution  of  monasteries  ;  under 
Queen  Mary  he  probably  held  some  position  in  which  it  was  his 
business,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  to  undo  all  he  had  done  under 
Henry.  One  result  of  this  pliancy  and  accommodation  of  spirit 
was  that  in  due  time  he  reached  his  grave — whole.  It  was  he  who 
built  the  splendid  mansion  of  Stonyhurst,  on  the  site  of  a  former 
edifice.  He  died  before  the  structure  was  completed  ;  but  the 
noble  west  front  and  one  wing,  together  with  half  the  quadran- 
gular court  of  the  Stonyhurst  of  to-day,  are  standing  as  he  left 
them  at  his  death  in  1594.  The  cupolas  of  the  towers  were  added 
by  Sir  Nicholas  Sherburne,  and  were  built  at  the  cost  of  50/.,  as  is 
shown  by  the  deed  of  contract  still  existing  here.  Sir  Nicholas, 
the  last  lord  of  Stonyhurst  of  the  Sherburne  family,  was  a 
travelled  scholar  ;  under  his  direction  the  gardens  and  grounds 
were  laid  out  in  the  French  taste,  and  he  was  preparing  to  com- 
plete the  half-finished  building  when  he  lost  his  only  son,  Richard 
Fiancis,  who  died  in  1702,  at  the  age  of  nine  years.  The  old 
knight  now  lost  heart ;  his  breavemcnt  so  affected  him  that  all  the 
aim  he  had  in  building  died  within  him,  and  at  last  he  abandoned 
his  design.  He  had  received  his  baronetcy  in  1685,  and  when  he 
died  in  1717  the  title  became  extinct.  The  family  estates  passed 
to  the  children  of  his  sister  Elizabeth,  who  had  married  William, 
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son  and  heir  of  Sir  John  Weld,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  and  his  eminence  Cardinal  Weld,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
Thomas  Weld,  Esq.  of  Lulworth  Castle,  inherited  the  noble  man- 
sion. The  family  of  Sherburne  appears  to  have  been  always 
Catholic,  and  when  Stonyhurst  came  into  the  hands  of  a  cardinal 
it  was  not  remarkable  that  it  should  become  alienated  from  the 
family  and  converted  to  the  service  of  the  Catholic  cause. 

The  approach  from  Hursts'  Green  to  Stonyhurst,  a  pleasant  walk 
of  half  a  mile,  offers  the  fullest  and  finest  view  of  the  college. 
Advancing  from  the  Green  you  pass  several  comfortable  cottages, 
and  then  through  a  gate  which  brings  you  into  the  lawn  in  the 
front  of  the  house,  but  at  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  Be- 
fore passing  through  this  gate  you  come  to  a  small  but  beautiful 
cemetery,  belonging  to  the  hamlet  and  neighbourhood,  with  a  plain 
but  very  tasteful  oratory,  with  a  bell.  This  rural  dwelling  of  the  dead 
stands  well,  giving  wide  views  of  the  country  round — of  Pendle  in 
one  direction,  and  the  wild  upland  of  Bowland  Forest  in  another ; 
and  is  screened  and  skirted  with  trees  with  good  effect.  Turning 
from  the  cemetery  and  entering  upon  the  lawn,  the  view  of  Stony- 
hurst is  impressive.  It  is  a  house  which  accords  well  with  the 
style  of  its  former  lords,  who  now  sleep  in  the  neighbouring 
ancient  church  of  Mittoii.  You  see  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  Sher- 
bumes.  The  grounds,  woods,  and  waters  about  its  solitary  stateli- 
ness  belong  strictly  to  the  "old  English  gentleman."  An  avenue 
of  noble  trees  formerly  skirted  the  carriage  road  which  runs 
directly  up  to  the  lawn  of  the  house.  That  is  gone  ;  but  woods  on 
either  side  of  the  lawn  still  form  a  wider  kind  of  avenue,  at  the  end 
of  which  appears  this  tall  building,  with  its  large  entrance  gateway 
in  the  centre,  its  large  square  windows,  and  two  domed  towers, 
surmounted  with  eagles.  About  half  way  up  the  lawn  a  railing 
runs  across,  marking  the  more  immediate  approach,  and  on  each 
hand  is  a  sheet  of  water.  The  house  is  in  the  style  of  John  of 
Padua,  and  is  said  by  the  Jesuit  fathers  resident  here  to  be  the 
most  perfect  English  specimen  of  that  style. 

The  gardens,  one  of  the  special  features  of  Stonyhurst,  have  been 
delightfully  sketched  by  a  well-known  English  writer,  who  spent  a 
day  at  this  famous  house  : — 

With  the  exception  of  the  piece  taken  for  the  playground,  the 
gardens  remain  pretty  much  in  the  form  in  which  they  were  laid 
out  by  Sir  Nicholas  Sherburne.  They  are  delightful  in  themselves 
and  delightfully  situated— looking  out  over  that  splendid  valley, 
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with  its  river,  woods,  uplands,  and  distant  hills.  It  is  the  fashion 
to  cry  down  all  gardens  as  ugly  and  tasteless  which  arc  not  shaped 
by  our  modern  notions.  The  formalities  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
have  been  sufficiently  condemned.  For  my  part  I  like  even  them 
in  their  place.  One  would  no  more  think  of  laying  out  grounds 
now  in  this  manner  than  of  wearing  Elizabethan  ruffs  or  bob-wigs 
and  basket-hiltcd  swords  ;  but  the  old  French  and  Dutch  gardens, 
as  appendages  of  a  quaint  old  house,  are  in  my  opinion  beautiful. 
They  are  like  many  other  things,  not  so  much  beautiful  in  them- 
selves as  beautiful  by  association,  as  memorials  of  certain  characters 
and  ages.  A  garden,  after  all,  is  an  artificial  thing,  and  though 
framed  from  the  materials  of  nature,  may  be  allowed  to  mould  them 
into  something  very  different  from  nature.  There  is  a  wild  beauty 
of  nature,  and  there  is  a  beauty  in  nature  linked  to  art ;  one  looks 
for  a  very  different  kind  of  beauty  in  fields  and  mountains,  to  what 
one  does  in  a  garden.  The  one  delights  you  with  a  certain  rude 
freedom  and  untamed  magnificence  ;  the  other  by  smoothness  and 
elegance — by  velvet  lawns,  bowery  arbours,  winding  paths,  fair 
branching  shrubs,  fountains,  and  juxtapositions  of  many  rare 
flowers.  Who  will  say  that  Colonel  Howard's  Elizabethan  house 
and  old  French  gardens  at  Lewin's  Bridge  are  not  beautiful .''  and 
who  will  say,  when  they  have  seen  them,  that  the  gardens  of  Stony- 
hurst  are  not  so  too  ? 

In  the  centre  is  a  capacious  circular  basin  of  water,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stands  a  leaden  figure  of  a  man  in  chains,  said  to  be 
Atilius  Regulus.  This  basin  abounds  with  gold,  silver,  and  black 
fish.  Near  it  is  a  fine  observatory  commanding  an  enviable  pros- 
pect. At  each  lower  extremity  of  the  garden,  overlooking  the  dale, 
is  a  summer-house  of  very  beautiful  form,  with  tall  pointed  roof, 
surmounted  with  eagles.  Over  each  door  is  a  grotesque  head,  and 
above  it  a  very  classical  bas-relief  vase,  with  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  fruits  falUng  on  each  side.  One  side  of  the  garden  is  still 
divided  by  pleached  walks  of  yew — in  fact,  tall  screens  or  walls  of 
yew — cut  square  at  least  ten  feet  high,  and  four  or  five  thick,  and 
kept  in  fine  order.  From  the  observatory  you  see  the  whole  plan 
of  these  fences  ;  but  as  you  walk  among  them  you  are  enveloped  in  a 
most  green  and  pleasant  solitude.  Arched  doorways  are  cut  through 
them,  and  you  come,  in  one  place,  to  a  large  circular  enclosure, 
formerly  occupied  by  a  fountain,  but  now  converted  into  a  bowling- 
green.  Thence  you  descend  by  broad  flights  of  easy  steps  into  a 
most  solemn,  cool,  and  twilight  walk,  formed  by  ancient  overarch 
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ing  yews — a  place,  of  all  others,  made  for  the  meditations  of  the 
religious  devotee.  Reascending  you  pass  into  the  air  and  sunshine, 
amongst  cheerful  trees  and  delicious  flowers.  Similar  flights,  at 
the  opposite  side  of  the  garden,  lead  you  to  walls  hung  with  fruit, 
and  kitchen  gardens  calculated  for  such  an  establishment. 

In  1794  the  stately  mansion  of  Stonyhurst  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
seat  of  an  English  Roman  Catholic  College  of  Jesuits,  the  heads  of 
the  college  at  Liege  having  been  driven  from  their  establishment 
by  the  proscriptions  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  being  induced 
by  the  judicious  mitigation  of  the  penal  enactments  in  England 
against  Catholic  seminaries  to  seek  an  asylum  in  their  native 
country.  A  long  lease  was  accordingly  obtained  of  the  mansion 
and  farm,  on  moderate  terms,  from  the  late  Thomas  Weld,  Esq. 
The  mansion  was  found  much  dilapidated  from  time  and  neglect, 
but  it  was  put  into  a  state  of  complete  repair  ;  the  old  buildings 
about  it  were  pulled  down,  and  a  new  wing  and  other  important 
additions  gradually  erected,  till  it  now  forms  a  stately  pile,  all  in 
the  style  of  Sir  Richard  Sherburne's  mansion  of  1594,  enclosing  a 
quadrangle  eighty  feet  by  one  hundred  feet,  with  other  buildings, 
its  fine  church  and  its  infirmary  forming  wings  at  right  angles  to 
the  principal  front.  In  the  upper  stories  are  the  dormitories  ;  below 
are  apartments  for  the  professors  and  teachers,  with  a  magnificent 
library,  containing  about  30,000  volumes,  among  which  are  many 
of  great  rarity  and  value.  Of  this  library  the  following  careful  and 
interesting  account  is  given  by  Mr.  Dobson,  in  his  "  Rambles  by 
the  Ribble  :" — "  It  is  rich  in  black-letter  works  and  in  ancient 
manuscripts  ;  among  the  former  are  between  five  hundred  and  six 
hundred  volumes,  many  of  them  being  early  specimens  of  printing, 
including  the  '  Golden  Legende,'  printed  by  Caxton  in  1493,  and 
the  'Book  of  Encydoes,'  printed  by  Caxton  in  1490  ;  a  vast 
number  from  the  press  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Caxton's  son-in-law 
and  successor  ;  and  a  great  variety  of  missals  and  other  religious 
books,  several  printed  by  Pynson,  whose  missals,  Dibdin  said,  were 
among  the  most  magnificent  productions  of  the  press,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  of  the  most  interesting 
of  these  volumes  is  a  religious  work,  '  Horaj  in  Laudem  beatissimae 
Virginis  Maria;,  ad  usum  Romanum,'  printed  in  1558.  According 
to  tradition  this  volume  once  belonged  to  the  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  identical  book  which 
she  held  in  her  hand  as  she  mounted  the  scaffold,  and  which  she 
caused  to  be  delivered  to  her  confessor.  By  him  it  was  deposited 
in  the  library  of  Douay  College,  and  thence  found  its  way  to  the 
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library  of  the  Jesuits'  College  at  Lidge,  from  which  place  it  accom- 
panied the  fathers  to  Stonyhurst  in  1794.  The  cover  bears  the 
words  '  Maria  '  and  '  Regina,'  with  a  crown,  a  rose,  and  a  pome- 
granate, with  the  arms  of  England  and  France  quarterly.  Mr. 
Boardman,  the  compiler  of  the  catalogue  of  black-lcttcr  works  at 
Stonyhurst,  says  : — '  The  heraldic  devices  cannot  be  taken  to 
designate  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  are  rather  suited  to  Mary  of 
England,  the  rose  and  the  pomegranate  being  the  badges  of  Eng- 
land and  Spain  respectively.     The  crown  is  not^  strictly  speaking, 

either  that  of  England,  France,  or  Scotland It  is  possible 

therefore  that  the  book  belonged  in  the  first  instance  to  Mary  of 
England,  and  from  her  hands,  either  by  bequest  or  otherwise,  came 
into  those  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.'  Among  the  manuscripts  is 
probably  one  of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  ancient  missals 
in  the  kingdom,  many  of  them  beautifully  illuminated,  and  judged 
from  the  caligraphy  to  be  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  ; 
a  manuscript  attributed  to  St.  Francis  de  Sales  ;  the  '  Homilies  of 
Pope  Gregory,'  of  the  date  1168-1183,  and  which  is  the  oldest 
manuscript  in  the  collection  ;  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  work  of  the  seventh  century,  and  said  to  have 
been  found  in  the  tomb  of  St.  Cuthbcrt."  To  the  collection,  thus 
described  by  Mr.  Dobson,  have  recently  been  added  some  very 
curious  MSS.  in  Amharic,  presented  by  an  old  pupil,  who  brought 
them  from  Abyssinia,  after  the  late  war.  Among  the  more  striking 
features  of  the  college  may  be  mentioned  the  refectory,  a  very  fine 
voom,  thirty  yards  long,  the  walls  covered  with  portraits  of  former 
students,  and  at  the  end  a  raised  dais  extending  on  each  side  into 
deeply  recessed  bay  windows  ;  the  exhibition  hall,  in  which  hang 
some  noted  pictures  of  the  old  masters  ;  the  scholars'  chapel,  with 
its  exquisite  decorations,  and  a  fine  cast  of  Auchterman's  dead 
Christ  in  the  ante-chamber.  The  museum  is  between  the  western 
towers,  and  contains,  among  many  other  interesting  objects,  the 
private  seals  of  James  II.  and  Fcnclon,  the  embroidered  cap  of  Sir 
Thomas  More,  his  seal  when  Under-Treasurer,  and  his  original 
George— the  figure  of  St.  George  worn  by  Knights  of  the  Garter — 
when  Lord  Chancellor,  with  this  inscription—"  O  passi  graviora 
deus  dabit  his  quoque  finem  ;"  several  venerable  vases,  pixes,  and 
crosses  ;  with  a  number  of  Transatlantic  curiosities,  a  good  collec- 
tion of  minerals  and  shells  ;  bronze  casts  of  the  Citsars,  and 
plaster  casts  of  the  martyrdoms  of  the  apostles ;  and  the  cabinet  of 
the  learned  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden. 
At  the  south  angle  of  the  front  of  the  college  a  large  and  hand- 
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fome  ornamental  Catholic  church  or  chapel  has  been  erected, 
partly  by  subscription  and  partly  out  of  the  college  funds,  in  the 
Tudor-Gothic  style  of  architecture,  after  a  design  by  J.  J.  Scolcs, 
Esq.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter.  The  first  stone  of  the  edifice 
was  laid  in  1832,  and  the  structure  was  consecrated  in  1835.  Its 
total  cost  is  said  to  have  far  exceeded  10,000/,  One  of  the  most 
noted  features  of  the  college  is  the  observatory,  in  the  garden,  com- 
prising two  departments,  the  magnetic,  in  connexion  with  the  Kew 
Observatory,  and  the  astronomical,  in  connexion  with  the  Royal 
Astronomical  Observatory.  The  telescope,  known  as  the  "  Peter's 
Telescope,"  is  here. 

Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  College  of  Stonyhurst  is  admirably 
adapted  as  a  high-class  institution  for  the  purposes  of  education. 
The  most  effective  methods  of  instruction  are  here  in  operation, 
and  the  completeness  of  the  appointments  of  the  college,  as  far  as 
these  bear  upon  scientific  and  other  studies,  signalize  it  as  one  of 
the  most  lordly  "schools"  in  the  country.  The  hall  of  study, 
seventy-eight  feet  by  twenty  feet,  is  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
acquisition  of  learning,  during  the  hours  of  which  not  a  word  is 
allowed  to  be  exchanged  between  the  students.  The  philosophical 
apparatus  room,  forty-eight  feet  by  thirty-three  feet,  contains  the 
fine  collection  of  instruments,  machines,  &c.,  used  in  the  illustration 
of  the  different  branches  of  natural  philosophy  ;  and  there  are  also 
play-rooms,  drawing-room,  music-room,  and  dancing  gallery. 

William  Howitt,  whose  writing  is  as  genial  as  his  judgment  is 
sound  and  acute,  was  conducted  over  Stonyhurst  by  one  of  the 
resident  priests  ;  and  his  record  of  the  impressions  he  received 
of  the  college,  of  its  style  of  education  and  discipline,  will  be  read 
with  interest,  as  being  a  direct  and  impartial  account : — 

"  We  made  the  round  of  the  house,"  he  writes,  "  and  were  struck 
with  admiration  at  the  general  style  and  nobility  of  the  place — its 
oaken  floors,  long  galleries,  paintings,  ceilings,  the  library,  the 
museum,  the  exhibition,  and  philosophical  apparatus  rooms,  and  all 
those  relics  and  antiquarian  remains  which  enrich  it.  The  dormi- 
tories are  large  and  airy  rooms  ;  every  separate  bed  being  enclosed 
with  a  screen,  like  the  screens  of  a  coffee-house,  and  a  large 
curtain  is  drawn  in  front,  so  that  every  boy,  with  the  advantage 
of  ample  ventil.ition,  possesses  perfect  privacy.  The  philosophica/ 
4pparatus  room  and  exhibition  room,  merit  all  the  praise  bestowed 
upon  them  ;  they  are  noble  rooms,  and  well  furnished  with  orreries, 
galvanic  batteries,  a  small  steam-engine,  mathematical  instruments, 
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and  evei-y  requisite  for  scientific  demonstrations.  Besides  the  fine 
painting  by  Annibal  Caracci,  there  is  one  of  St.  Catherine  of 
Padua  in  the  hospital  well  worthy  of  attention,  for  the  contrast  of 
benignant  beauty  in  the  saint  with  the  wretched  and  agonized  forms 
around  her.    This  room  is  also  furnished  with  a  noble  organ. 

"An  excellent  and  effective  mode  of  education  is  adopted  here. 
After  philosophical  exhibitions  in  these  rooms,  and  after  silent 
reading  in  the  hall  of  study,  each  class  returns  to  the  room  of  its 
particular  teacher,  and  every  boy  is  carefully  questioned  upon  what 
he  has  seen  or  read,  so  as  to  ascertain  that  he  has  clearly  compre- 
hended and  made  himself  master  of  tlic  matter  presented  to  his 
mind.  The  silence  and  decorum  of  the  room  arc  beautiful.  At 
one  moment  the  sound  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  boys  at  play  in 
front  of  the  college  came  up  to  us ;  the  next,  we  saw  them  marching 
to  the  hall  of  study  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  passing  the  door,  so 
profound  was  the  hush,  that  we  inquired  whether  it  were  not  really 
empty  .  .  .  The  refectory  is  one  of  the  finest  baronial  halls  I 
have  seen,  and  the  floors  of  this  and  other  rooms  are  of  oak,  laid 
in  squares,  lozenges,  and  other  figures,  of  a  rich  and  antique  beauty. 
This  noble  room  had  tables,  mats,  and  other  furniture  then  pre- 
paring for  it,  of  a  fashion  accordant  with  and  worthy  of  its  old 
English  magnificence.  We  proceeded  from  the  house  to  view  the 
playground  and  gardens.  In  the  former,  which  has  been  taken 
from  the  gardens,  we  found  one  hundred  and  sixty-six  boys  at  play 
—a  fine  set  of  lads,  in  all  the  eagerness  and  animation  of  their  age — 
the  sons  of  the  principal  Catholic  nobility  and  gentry  of  England 
and  Ireland."  Charles  Watcrton,  Shell,  John  Philip  Kcmble, 
Vandenhoff,  and  Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  regarding  whose  ancestral 
property  the  most  complicated,  mysterious,  and  fascinating  of  all 
the  causes  cdcbrcs  on  record  is  now  (1872)  pending,  were  educated 
here. 

Mr.  Howitt  states — writing  in  1840— that  forty  years  previously 
to  that  date,  when  the  Jesuits  had  established  themselves,  or  little 
more,  at  Stonyhurst,  the  place  was  a  wilderness,  and  had  been 
uninhabited  for  some  years.  The  lands  were  wild  and  overgrown 
with  bushes  ;  "now  {i.e.,  in  1840)  they  present  an  aspect  of  great 
cheerfulness  and  good  farming.  About  fifty  cows  are  kept  to  supply 
the  establishment  with  milk  and  butter.  The  place  indeed  was  a 
perfect  rural  paradise." 

The  effect  of  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  upon  the  population  of 
the  district  is  described  as  having  been  salutary  in  the  highest 
*♦*  L 
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sense.  Many  of  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  are  fed  and  clothed 
by  the  institution,  and  the  result,  not  an  unnatural  one,  is  that  the 
mass  of  the  population  has  been  proselytized,  and  now  professes 
the  creed  of  Rome.  The  cause  of  the  success  of  the  Jesuit  fathers 
is  to  be  found  in  the  wcU-calculatcd  and  wise  policy  which  they 
pursue.  "  It  is  evident,"  says  Howitt,  "  that  they  have  established 
their  influence  here  by  the  very  same  means  that  their  order 
established  such  amazing  power  over  the  people  of  Paraguay  ;  not 
by  their  doctrines  nor  their  ceremonies,  but  by  that  of  active  and 
unwearied  personal  attention  to  their  wants  and  comforts.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  '  only  witchcraft  they  have  used,'  and 
which  will  produce  the  same  results  in  the  hands  of  all  who  will 
use  it.  One  act  of  personal  kindness,  one  word  of  sympathy,  will 
win  more  hearts  than  all  the  eloquence  of  Cicero  or  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies.  The  religion  of  good  works,  of  generous  and  active 
philanthropy,  is  the  only  religion  which  will  suit  the  people.  The 
bulk  of  the  population  are  not  nice  reasoncrs — they  are  none  of 
your  acute  metaphysicians  who  can  tell  the  difference  between  the 
hundredth  and  the  hundred-and-first  shade  of  a  sentiment,  but 
they  know  in  a  moment  when  they  are  treated  as  men,  and  their 
hearts  kindle  and  embrace  their  benefactors  with  a  sympathy  not 
easily  destroyed.  Their  understanding  may  even  revolt  at  the 
prominent  errors  of  a  Church's  doctrines,  but  if  they  once  feel  that 
it  has  the  pith  of  real  Christian  kindness  in  it  they  are  gained  for 
ever.  Errors  become  changed  in  their  mind  into  matters  of 
difference,  or  are  actually  converted  by  the  mental  alchemy  of 
grateful  affection  into  venerable  truths.  This,  from  our  observa- 
tion and  inquiry,  appeared  to  be  the  process  by  which  so  great 
changes  had  been  effected  at  Stonyhurst." 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  neighbourhood  which  surrounds 
this  ancient  house,  the  influence  of  the  Stonyhurst  family  was 
all-powerful  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  for  many  gene- 
rations afterwards.  The  marriage  of  Roger  Sherburne  of  Wolf- 
house  with  Isabel  KnoUes,  the  heiress  of  the  ancient  family  of  that 
name,  transmitted  to  the  Sherburnes  possessions  in  the  parish  of 
Chipping  ;  and  Robert  Sherburne,  a  lawyer,  reader  in  the  honour- 
able society  of  Gray's  Inn,  became  possessed  of  Little  Mitton  by 
marriage,  in  the  ninth  year  of  Elizabeth,  with  Dorothy,  the  daugh- 
ter and  co-heir  of  Thomas  Catteral,  of  Catteral  and  Mitton.  In 
Mitton  therefore,  as  well  as  at  Stonyhurst  itself,  we  may  expect  to 
find  traces  of  the  grandeur  and  the  influence  of  this  historical  house. 
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And  the  parish  of  Mitton  is  interesting  for  other  reasons  than  its 
historical  and  antiquarian  remains.  It  is  partly  in  Lancashire, 
partly  in  Yorkshire — the  manor  of  Little  Mitton,  one  of  those 
quaint,  ancient  timbered  houses  with  which  Lancashire  abounds, 
being  remarkable  for  its  galleried  hall  of  the  age  of  Henry  VII. , 
while  the  manor  of  Greater  Mitton  or  the  Mitton,  as  it  is  called,  i^ 
as  singularly  as  it  is  sweetly  situated,  on  a  point  of  land  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  which  runs  into  Lancashire  between  two 
streams,  the  Hodder  and  the  Ribble.  The  Mitton  is  a  locality  at 
which  readers  curious  about  Stonyhurst  should  pause  a  little,  be- 
cause not  only  are  its  village  and  church  of  themselves  exquisitely 
charming  to  those  over  whom  the  spirit  of  antiquity  or  the  beauty  of 
rural  repose  and  seclusion  exercises  a  spell,  but  in  the  latter  lie 
the  remains  of  the  greater  number  of  the  Sherburne  family.  The 
village  is  "  one  of  the  most  perfect  '  nooks  of  the  world ' ;  one  of 
those  places  that,  however  all  the  country  around  them  may  be  revo- 
lutionized by  manufactures  and  politics,  stand,  save  for  the  ravages 
of  time  on  their  buildings,  as  they  stood  ages  ago.  It  is  most 
absolutely  old  English.  The  slumber  of  a  summer  noon  lies  there 
profoundly  as  a  trance.  The  low  of  cattle  from  a  neighbouring 
croft,  or  the  hum  of  a  passing  bee,  seem  the  only  living  sounds. 
The  village  consists  of  a  few  old  farmhouses — one  of  which  is  a 
dilapidated  monastery — the  usual  diversification  of  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  a  wheelwright's  shop,  the  parsonage,  and  little  garden  cottages. 
It  stands  surrounded  by  a  profusion  of  trees."  The  church  is  a 
plain  unpretending  structure,  with  a  low,  bulky,  embattled  tower, 
surmounted  by  pinnacles,  and  probably  rebuilt  about  the  time  of 
Edward  III. ;  but  it  delights  you  as  you  approach  with  the  green 
sequestered  beauty  of  its  churchyard,  and,  on  your  entrance,  with 
such  a  group  of  effigied  tombs  as  few  village  churches  can  show. 

The  interior  of  the  edifice  forms  a  nave  and  chancel.  The  Sher- 
burne chapel,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  is  divided  from  the 
church  by  a  decayed  oak  screen  with  many  very  curious  carvings. 
Over  the  door  in  this  chapel  are  the  arms  of  the  Sherburne  family  ; 
and  within  are  many  marble  figures,  life-size,  to  the  memory  of 
members  of  that  knightly  house.  These  figures  are  for  the  most  part 
executed  with  great  spirit,  and  one  or  two  of  them  are  really  excel- 
lent works  of  sculpture.  The  most  singular  monument  is  that  of  Sir 
Richard  Sherburne  and  his  lady,  which  the  villagers  point  out  to 
the  visitor  as  "  old  Fiddle-o'-God  and  his  wife  " — Fiddle-o'-God  ! 
being  Sir  Richard's  customary  imprecation  when  he  was  in  a  pission, 
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which  was  not  seldom.  The  two  figures  are  represented  kneeling 
in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  opposite  each  other,  and  both  are  draped 
and  coloured  in  the  quaint  style  of  the  close  of  the  sixteenth 
century — he  in  his  ruff  and  full-skirted  jerkin,  she  in  a  black  gown 
and  hood,  falling  over  the  top  of  her  head,  and  with  tan-leather 
gloves  reaching  up  her  arms.  However  passionate  and  profane 
Sir  Richard  was  in  his  life,  he  has  a  "  most  ludicrously  pious  "  look 
on  the  monument. 

Under  the  Avindows  of  Sherburne  aisle,  close  to  the  wall,  lies  the 
effigy  of  a  knight  in  freestone.  This  figure  has  its  story,  which  is  thus 
told  at  Mitton.  When  the  monuments  of  the  Sherbumes  came  down 
from  London,  they  were  of  course  the  wonder  and  the  talk  of  the 
whole  country.  A  common  stonemason,  as  he  sat  by  the  alehouse 
fire  at  Hurst's  Green,  hearing  the  company  extolling  them,  said,  "  he 
would  undertake  to  cut  out  as  good  in  common  stone."  The  whole 
place  was  scandalized  at  the  man's  arrogance ;  and  the  report  of 
his  boast  was  carried  to  the  hall.  The  man  was  sent  for,  and 
desired  to  make  good  his  bragging  remark,  under  penalty,  if  he 
failed,  of  forfeiting  their  employment  for  ever.  He  was  to  take 
only  one  view  of  the  figure  he  elected  to  reproduce,  and  twelve 
months  were  allowed  him  to  finish  it.  "  And  there  it  is,  as  like  as 
pea  to  pea,"  says  the  sexton  who  shows  the  image  to  the  visitor. 
The  mason  had  finished  it  in  a  few  months,  and  so  surprised  were 
the  Sherbumes,  that  they  gave  him  20/.,  and  allowed  the  figure  to 
be  laid  outside  the  window  of  the  aisle.  Of  the  later  career  of  the 
stonecutter  nothing  is  known. 


Knowsley  Hall. 

Knowsley  Hall,  the  principal  seat  of  the  family  of  Derby,  a  mag- 
nificent structure,  evincing  in  its  princely  proportions,  in  the 
luxuriance  of  its  furniture,  fittings,  and  decorations,  as  well  as  in  its 
pictures,  its  statuary,  and  its  relics  and  examples  of  artistic  work- 
manship, contributed  by  every  country  and  by  every  age,  is  situated 
in  the  parish  of  Huyton,  Lancashire,  seven  miles  from  Liverpool 
and  two  miles  from  Prescot.  The  park  is  remarkable  for  its  size 
— it  is  about  ten  miles  in  circumference — and  for  its  beautiful 
icencry  ;  there  being  in  this  enclosure  probably  a  greater  number 
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of  individual  and  separate  scenes,  or,  to  use  a  painter's  phrase, 
"  bits,"  conspicuous  for  sylvan  beauty  than  in  any  other  park  jn  the 
kingdom.  The  magnificence  of  the  mansion  itself  is  more  that  of 
ample  dimensions  than  of  architectural  style  ;  but  certain  portions 
of  it  are  finer  in  conception  and  design  than  others.  The  portion 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  Henry  VII.,  and  for  the  sojourn  of  the 
Prince  Regent  in  later  times,  was  rebuilt  in  stone  in  1820,  and  is 
specially  imposing  from  its  battlements,  turrets,  and  crenellated 
parapets.  Over  the  south  or  front  entrance,  beneath  the  family 
arms,  is  this  inscription:  "James,  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  of  Man 
and  the  Isles,  grandson  of  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  of  Charlotte, 
daughter  of  Claude,  Duke  de  la  Tremouille,  whose  husband,  James, 
was  beheaded  at  Bolton  isth  October,  1652,  for  strenuously  ad- 
hering to  Charles  II.,  who  refused  a  bill  passed  unanimously  by 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  for  restoring  to  the  family  the  estates 
lost  by  his  loyalty  to  him.     1732." 

This  fine  estate  became  the  property  of  the  Lathom  family  by 
the  marriage  of  Sir  Robert  de  Lathom  with  Catherine,  daughter 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  de  Knowsley,  and  passed  into  the  family  of 
Stanley  in  like  manner  by  the  marriage  of  Isabella,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Sir  Thomas  Lathom,  grandson  of  Sir  Robert,  with  Sir 
John  Stanley. 

Among  the  art-treasures  of  Knowsley  are  a  number  of  splendid 
pictures.  Among  these  is  to  be  specially  noted,  "  Belshazzar's 
Feast,"  by  Rembrandt ;  "  Seneca  in  the  Bath,"  by  Rubens  ;  and  the 
sea-pieces  by  Vandcrvcldt  and  De  Long.  The  fine  collection  con- 
tains excellent  specimens  of  Tenicrs,  Salvator  Rosa,  Correggio, 
Vandyke,  Claud  Lorraine,  and  other  masters.  There  are  also  many 
valuable  family  portraits  by  eminent  artists  of  different  periods. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  among  the  portraits  is  that  of  Thomas, 
the  first  Earl  of  Derby. 

The  history  of  the  original  branches  of  this  renowned  family — 
the  Lathoms  and  the  Stanleys — has  already  been  traced  under  the 
notice  of  Lathom  House  and  the  famous  defence  of  that  strong- 
hold by  the  Countess  of  Derby,  Charlotte  de  la  Tremouille,  against 
the  vastly  outnumbering  troops  of  the  Parliamentary  force.  In  the 
sketch  alluded  to  the  chief  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  Earls  of 
Derby,  down  to  the  magnanimous  representative — the  husband  of 
the  heroic  defender  of  Lathom  House — James,  the  seventh  earl, 
who  suffered  for  the  King  at  Bolton  in  165 1-2,  have  been  noted. 
It  remains  to  notice  under  "Knowsley  Hall"  the  chief  features  ol 
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the  lives  of  the  great  earls,  from  James,  the  seventh  of  the  line,  to 
the  present  representative  of  the  family. 

Charles,  eighth  Earl  of  Derby,  assumed  his  position  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  family  on  the  execution  his  father,  the  seventh 
earl.  With  him  the  traditions  and  the  political  character  of  this 
illustrious  race  were  carried  down  with  characteristic  consistency. 
Providence  had  cast  his  lot  in  more  peaceful  times  than  it  had  been 
his  father's  fate  to  see ;  but  he  had  worn  a  sword  for  the  King 
nevertheless,  and  he  was  present  with  his  father  at  the  great  muster 
of  Royalists  on  Preston  Moor,  June  20,  1642.  In  August,  1659, 
he  appeared  at  the  head  of  several  Lancashire  gentlemen  in  sup- 
port of  the  unsuccessful  rising  of  Sir  George  Booth  in  Cheshire, 
but  was  taken  prisoner  and  attainted  by  Parliament.  An  act  was 
passed,  however,  at  the  Restoration  (in  1665),  entitled  "An  Act  for 
the  restoring  of  Sir  Charles  Stanley  in  blood,"  by  which  this  noble- 
man regained  his  honours  and  titles.  He  was  also,  soon  afterwards, 
appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Lancashire.  In  1650  he  married 
Dorothea  Helena,  daughter  of  John  Kirkhoven,  Baron  of  Rupa, 
in  Holland.     He  died  in  1672. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Richard  George,  as  ninth 
earl.  Though  this  Derby  refused  to  mingle  in  politics,  and  pre- 
ferred to  lead  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  he  held  appoint- 
ments of  considerable  importance  at  different  periods  of  his  life. 
He  was  successively  Lord-Lieutenant  of  his  county  and  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Cheshire  combined.  He  married  Elizabeth  Butler, 
daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Ossory,  and  sister  of  James,  Duke 
of  Ormond ;  but  died  without  male  issue  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother, 

James,  tenth  Earl  of  Derby,  a  man  of  military  tastes,  who  had 
seen  service  under  William  of  Orange  in  Flanders.  To  the  spirit 
and  gallantry  of  a  soldier  he  added  the  refinement  and  discrimi- 
nation of  a  man  of  careful  culture  ;  he  was  a  liberal  patron  of  the 
fine  arts,  and  he  rebuilt  Knowsley  Hall.  At  his  death  without 
issue  male  in  1735-6,  the  male  descendants  of  the  main  line  of  the 
Earls  of  Derby  became  extinct. 

Sir  Edward  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe,  descended  from  Sir  John 
Stanley  of  Crosshall,  brother  of  Thomas,  second  Earl  of  Derby, 
succeeded  as  the  eleventh  earl.  He  was  appointed  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  Lancashire  in  174 1.  His  son  James,  Lord  Stanley,  married  the 
daughter  of  Thomas  Smith,  Esq.,  of  Weald  Hall,  Essex,  and  was 
the  father  of  Edward  Smith  Stanley,  who  succeeded  as  twelfth  earl. 

This  Edward,  a  memorable  member  of  the  Derby  family,  was 
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appointed  Lord-Lieutenant  of  his  county  in  1776,  and  held  that 
office  for  fifty-eight  years.  In  him  the  hereditary  tastes  of  the 
Derbys  seems  to  have  undergone  some  modification.  He  did  not 
take  any  very  prominent  part  in  political  life,  but  made  himself 
famous  as  a  patron  of  the  "  turf."  He  founded  the  "  Derby"  race 
in  1 780,  and  was  fond  of  the  "  sport"  of  cock-fighting,  which  was 
then  prevalent  among  country  gentlemen.  But  in  the  gratification 
of  his  tastes,  such  as  they  were,  he  always  acted  with  fairness,  and 
he  was  widely  known  as  an  honourable  and  generous  man.  His 
first  wife  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Hamilton,  daughter  of  James,  Duke 
of  Hamilton  and  Brandon,  by  whom  he  had  Edward,  Lord  Stanley, 
afterward  thirteenth  carl,  and  two  daughters.  But  his  first  wife 
having  died  in  1797,  the  Earl  contracted  an  alliance  which  drew 
upon  him  the  attention  of  the  whole  country.  He  led  to  the  altar 
Miss  Elizabeth  Farren,  a  fascinating  actress,  and  at  that  time 
perhaps  the  chief  attraction  of  Drury  Lane.  That  the  proudest 
earl  in  England,  the  representative  of  the  illustrious  Stanleys,  the 
companions  and  the  peers  of  kings,  should  mate  with  one  occupy- 
ing such  a  very  different  position  in  life  occasioned  no  little  sur- 
prise. But  the  Earl  was  not  a  man  to  be  influenced  by  the  class  of 
considerations  that  affect  ordinary  minds.  He  could  afford  to  act 
independently  of  the  conventionalities  that  restricted  smaller  men, 
and  the  result  proved  the  wisdom  and  the  judiciousness  of  his 
choice.  Miss  Farren  belonged  to  a  family  historical  for  histrionic 
talent,  and  she  had  the  usual  advantage  of  having  had  ancestors  of 
note  ;  she  herself  was  a  woman  of  education  and  high  culture.  In 
all  the  relations  of  life  she  showed  herself  a  perfect  gentlewoman  ; 
and  when  she  assumed  the  position  of  Countess  of  Derby,  she 
seemed  to  accept  a  condition  of  things  which  in  her  case  was 
only  natural  and  appropriate.  The  remarkable  elevation  in  her 
social  rank  was  one  of  the  probable  contingencies  of  her  career — 
an  incident  which  she  regarded  with  complacency  and  accepted 
without  elation. 

Edward  Stanley,  the  thirteenth  carl,  succeeded  on  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1834.  He  rendered  himself  noteworthy  for  the  interest 
he  took  in  natural  history,  and  his  collection  of  books  and  of 
mammals  at  Knowslcy  had  a  reputation  throughout  Europe.  He 
was  the  founder  of  a  very  extensive  museum,  which  he  bequeathed 
to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  and  which  now  forms  an  attraction  of  the 
Free  Library  of  that  town.  He  died  in  185 1,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son, 

Edward  Geoffrey  Smith  Stanley,  the  fourteenth  earl,  who,  though 
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not  the  first  of  his  race  who  has  ;vinccd  hip;h  literary  tastes,  has 
probably  won  more  distinction  as  a  statesman  and  as  an  author 
than  any  of  his  predecessors.  His  political  career  has  been  con- 
spicuous from  the  commencement — his  life  v/as  in  the  eye  of  the 
public.  He  was  born  in  1799,  and  was  for  some  years  representa- 
tive in  Parliament  for  the  northern  division  of  Lancashire.  During 
a  part  of  the  Godcrich  Administration  he  was  Under  Secretary  for 
the  Colonies;  he  was  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  from  1830  to 
1833  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonics  at  different  periods  ; 
and  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports  in  1852  and  1853.  He  was 
elected  Lord  Rector  of  Glasgow  University  in  1834.  His  elevation 
to  the  peerage  took  place  in  the  same  year.  He  succeeded  to  the 
government  in  1852,  as  Premier  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
for  a  short  time,  and  he  again  came  into  power  in  1866,  but  again 
resigned  it  in  1868.  His  eloquence  and  efficiency  as  a  speaker 
and  debater  have  seldom  been  surpassed.  His  speeches  were 
remarkable  for  a  certain  vehemence  and  brilliant  dash  that  bore 
down  all  but  the  very  stubbornest  opposition.  For  this  quality 
of  fiery  impetuosity  in  attack  and  in  retort  he  was  named  by  Lord 
Lytton  "the  Rupert  of  Debate."  He  died  in  1869,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son, 

Edward  Henry  Stanley,  the  fifteenth  and  present  Earl  of  Derby. 
He  was  born  at  Knowsley  Park  in  1826,  graduated  (first-class  in 
classics)  at  Cambridge  in  1848,  and  entered  Parliament  for  Lynn 
Regis  in  the  same  year.  He  was  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Afiiiirs  in  1852  ;  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  in  1858  ;  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  1858-9  ;  and  in  1866  he  became  Sccrctaiy 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  retaining  that  office  till  the  resignation 
of  the  Conservative  party  in  1868. 

The  principal  members  of  the  Stanley  family  have  now  been 
noticed,  in  the  present  sketch  and  in  that  of  "  Lathom  House  ;"  but 
in  an  ancient  stock  so  widely  connected  there  were  many  notable 
men  who  bore  the  name  and  who  rendered  themselves  conspicuous. 
Of  these  James  Stanley,  son  of  the  first  earl,  was  a  man  of  military 
instincts  and  of  a  free  and  liberal  nature.  He  was  destined  for 
the  Church,  and,  though  not  specially  suited  to  the  sacred  profes- 
sion, he  was  an  efficient  member  of  it.  He  was  elected  Bishop  of 
Ely.  On  the  eve  of  the  "  Battle  of  Flodden,"  when  the  whole  of 
Lancashire  was  astir  with  the  summons  to  rise  for  the  defence  of 
the  country,  the  Earl  of  Surrey  sent  his  message,  among  others,  to 
the  Bishop  of  Ely.    The  Bishop  was  not  slack  in  answering  the 
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call.  He  mustered  his  large  contingent,  and  would  have  led  them 
to  the  field  himself  had  not  his  calling  and  the  infirmities  of  old 
age  forbidden  him. 

This  Bishop,  James  Stanley,  had  his  failings.  It  is  of  him  that 
Fuller  quaintly  remarks  :  "  I  blame  not  the  Bishop  Cpr  passing  the 
summer  with  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  in  Lancashire,  but  for 
living  all  the  winter  at  Somersham  with  one  who  was  not  his  sister, 
and  who  wanted  nothing  to  make  her  his  wife  save  marriage." 
The  result  of  this  connexion  was  the  birth  of  Sir  John  Stanley,  who 
led  the  Bishop's  force  at  the  battle  of  Floddcn,  and  gained  a  high 
reputation  on  that  field.  He  entered  a  monastery  in  1528  and  died 
in  the  cloister.  His  wife,  "  Dame  Margaret,"  had  intended  to  enter 
a  nunnery  at  the  same  time  that  her  husband  gave  up  the  world 
and  became  dead  to  the  law  by  entering  the  monastery,  but  the 
dame  seems  to  have  thought  better  of  it,  and  comforted  herself  for 
the  loss  of  one  husband  by  marrying  another.  Her  second  lord 
was  Sir  Urian  Brcreton,  and  t  y  him  she  had  a  family,  through 
which  the  Honford  estates  were  transmitted  to  her  descendants  for 
many  generations. 

This  Sir  John  Stanley,  who  commenced  life  as  a  soldier  and 
ended  it  as  a  priest,  seems  to  have  been  of  a  naturally  subdued 
disposition.  His  character  was  the  opposite  of  that  of  his  'father, 
the  jolly  Bishop.  Sir  John  loved  the  preacher's  motto,  "All  is 
vanity,"  and  where  he  could,  he  liked  to  inscribe  it  openly.  This 
natural  tendency  to  melancholy  was  deepened  and  increased  by 
the  stigma  of  his  birth,  which  he  could  not  forget.  The  stain  on 
his  father's  life  and  his  death  excommunicated — for  the  Bishop  had 
died  under  the  ban  of  the  Church,  owing  to  his  connexion  with  the 
lady  who  was  not  his  sister — would  not  let  him  call  the  Bishop  by 
the  name  of  father,  nor  does  he  use  this  expression  in  his  letters. 


Lea  Hall. — Sir  Hugh  Calvclcy,  one  of  the  Heroes  of 

Froissart. 

Lea  Hall,  an  old  timber  mansion,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  and 
for  many  generations  the  scat  of  the  famous  Calveleys,  of  Lea, 
is  in  the  township  of  Lea-cum-Ncwbold,  about  six  miles  from 
Chester.  The  manor  was  held  in  the  earliest  times  by  the  Barons 
de  Montalt.     Robert   de  Monfi'Jt  died  seised  inter  alia  of  Lea, 
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holding  that  part  of  it  on  the  north  side  of  Lea  Brook.  Robert  de 
Morley,  heir  of  Robert  de  Montalt,  who  died  in  1277,  conveyed  it 
to  Queen  Isabel,  with  remainder  to  John  of  Eltham,  and  King 
Edward  III.  That  monarch  granted  the  estate  to  William,  Earl 
of  Salisbury  about  1337.  From  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  the  manor 
was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Wingfield,  who  settled  it  in  1354  upon 
his  daughter  Maud,  wife  of  David  de  Calveley.  After  the  death  of 
this  David,  Lea  was  held  by  his  wife  Maud,  or  Mabella,  and  by 
her  transmitted  to  her  son,  Hugh  Calveley,  and  his  heirs.  In  the 
possession  of  this  ancient  and  noble  family  the  manor  remained 
until  the  death  of  Hugh  Calveley,  the  last  heir  male,  in  1648.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  female  heir,  Dame  Mary  Calveley,  in  1714, 
the  Calveley  estates  were  partitioned,  when  Lea,  with  the  lands 
north  of  the  brook,  became  the  property  of  Sir  Thomas  Cotton, 
Bart.  ;  while  those  south  of  the  brook  went  to  the  Leghs  of  Lyme. 

The  hall  has  been  replaced  by  an  ordinary  farmhouse.  The 
moat  is  the  only  remaining  feature  which  seems  to  suggest  that  this 
plain  tenement  was  at  one  time  the  home  of  the  flower  of 
English  knighthood. 

For  the  pedigree  of  Calveley  is  graced  with  the  name  of  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  warriors  of  his  time,  the  first  Sir  Hugh 
Calveley,  of  Lea,  Knight,  eldest  son  of  David  Calveley,  of  Lea,  by 
his  first  wife  Johanna.  This  stout  knight  makes  his  first  distin- 
guished appearance  in  history  as  one  of  a  company  of  thirty 
English  combatants  who  engaged  an  equal  number  of  Bretons  in 
mortal  strife  for  the  settlement  of  some  differences  that  had  arisen 
out  of  the  reprisals  made  by  the  English  in  the  year  135 1.  The 
English  were  unfortunate  in  having  their  ranks  broken  by  a  Breton 
horseman,  who  burst  through  them  and  caused  confusion  and 
misdirected  action.  After  the  English  phalanx  was  broken  the 
combat  went  against  them.  Most  of  them  perished  on  the  field. 
The  "  Battle  of  Thirty  "  was  a  grim  game  of  war,  a  tournament  in 
which  the  antagonists  fought  to  the  death  and  neither  asked  nor 
gave  quarter.  Prizes  of  valour  were  awarded  to  those  knights — 
the  Lord  of  Tintcniac  on  the  Breton  side  and  Croquart  on  the  side 
of  the  English — who  had  borne  themselves  with  the  greatest 
bravery  and  success.  Of  the  English  survivors  Croquart,  Calveley, 
and  Knolles  were  captured  and  confined  in  the  prison  of  Josselin. 
The  field  on  which  this  terrific  encounter  took  place  is  known  to 
this  day  as  "  Le  champ  dcs  Anglais." 

We  next  find  Calveley,  a  few  years  after  the  "  Combat  of  Thirty," 
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entrusted  with  the  command  of  a  division  of  the  English  forces  at 
the  battle  of  Auray,  in  which  the  English,  under  Sir  John  Chandos, 
won  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  French.  The  conduct  of  Sir  Hugh 
Calveley  at  this  battle  is  minutely  described  by  the  invaluable 
Froissart,  to  whom  the  character  of  the  English  knight  seems  to 
have  appeared  so'  gallant  and  every  way  worthy,  that  he  never 
refers  to  him  without  placing  him  conspicuously  in  the  foreground 
of  his  picturesque  sketches.  The  following  account  of  Sir  Hugh, 
at  the  battle  of  Auray,  is  in  the  quaint  but  suggestive  words  of  the 
old  chronicler  just  named  : — 

"  Sir  John  Chandos  formed  three  battalions  and  a  rear-guard. 
He  placed  over  the  first  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  Sir  Walter  Huet,  and 
Sir  Richard  Burley.  The  second  battalion  was  under  the  command 
of  Sir  Oliver  de  Clisson,  Sir  Eustace  D'Ambreticourt,  and  Sir 
Matthew  Gowning.  The  Earl  of  Montfort  had  the  third,  which 
was  to  remain  near  his  (Chandos's)  person.  There  were  in  each 
battalion  five  hundred  men-at-arms  and  four  hundred  archers. 
When  Chandos  came  to  the  rear-guard  he  called  Sir  Hugh  Calveley 
to  him,  and  said,  *  Sir  Hugh,  you  will  take  the  command  of  the 
rear-guard  of  five  hundred  men,  and  keep  on  our  wing  without 
moving  one  step,  whatever  may  happen,  unless  you  shall  see  an 
absolute  necessity  for  it  :  such  as  our  battalions  giving  way,  or  by 
accident  broken  ;  in  that  case  you  will  hasten  to  succour  those  who 
are  giving  way,  or  who  may  be  in  disorder  ;  and  assure  yourself 
you  cannot  this  day  do  a  more  meritorious  service.'  When  Sir 
Hugh  heard  Sir  John  Chandos  eiving  these  orders,  he  was  much 
hurt  and  angry  with  him,  and  said,  '  Sir  John,  Sir  John,  give  the 
command  of  this  rear-guard  to  some  other,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
troubled  with  it.'  He  then  added,  '  Sir  Knight,  for  what  manner 
of  reason  have  you  thus  provided  for  me  ?  and  why  am  I  not  as  fit 
and  proper  to  take  my  post  in  the  front  rank  as  others  ?'  Sir  John 
discreetly  answered, '  Sir  Hugh,  I  did  not  place  you  with  the  rear- 
guard because  you  were  not  as  good  a  knight  as  any  of  us  ;  for,  in 
truth,  I  know  that  you  are  equally  valiant  with  the  best,  but  I  order 
you  to  that  post,  because  I  know  you  are  both  bold  and  prudent, 
and  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  you  or  me  to  take  that  com- 
mand. I  therefore  most  earnestly  entreat  it  of  you ;  for,  if  you 
will  do  so  we  shall  all  be  the  better  for  it,  and  you  yourself  will 
acquire  great  honour  ;  in  addition  I  promise  to  comply  with  the 
first  request  you  may  make  me.'  Notwithstanding  this  handsome 
speech  of  Sir  John  Chandos,  Sir  Hugh  refused  to  comply,  consider- 
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ing  it  as  a  great  affront  offered  him,  and  entreated,  through  tha 
?ove  of  God,  with  uplifted  hands,  that  he  would  send  some  other 
to  that  command;  for  in  fact  he  was  anxious  to  enter  the  battle 
with  the  first.  This  conduct  nearly  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
Sir  John.  He  again  addressed  him,  gently  saying,  '  Sir  Hugh, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  either  you  or  I  take  this  command  ; 
now,  consider  which  can  be  most  spared.'  Sir  Hugh,  having  con- 
sidered this  last  speech,  was  much  confused,  and  replied,  *  Cer- 
tainly, sir,  I  know  full  well  that  you  would  ask  nothing  from  mc 
which  could  turn  out  to  my  dishonour,  and  since  it  is  so,  I  will 
very  cheerfully  undertake  it.'  Sir  Hugh  Calveley  then  took  the 
command  called  the  rear-guard,  entered  the  field  on  the  wing  of 
the  others,  and  formed  his  line.  It  was  on  Saturday,  8th  October, 
1364,  that  these  battalions  were  drawn  up  facing  each  other  in  a 
handsome  plain,  near  to  Auray,  in  Brittany.  I  must  say  it  was  a 
fine  thing  to  see  and  reflect  on  ;  for  there  were  banners  and  pen- 
nons flying,  with  the  richest  armour,  on  each  side  ;  the  French  were 
so  handsomely  and  grandly  drawn  up,  it  was  great  pleasure  to  look 
at  them." 

Meantime  negotiations  to  bring  about  peace  were  being  carried 
on.  We  give  the  result  only.  The  war  had  been  undertaken  by 
the  Count  of  Montfort  to  establish  his  claim  to  the  Dukedom  of 
Brittany,  then  held  by  Charles  of  Blois,  nephew  of  the  King  of 
France.  While  the  two  armies  were  drawn  up  on  the  field  of 
Auray  messengers  passed  frequently  between  the  camps  with  in- 
structions from  the  hostile  and  rival  commanders  respecting  the 
proposed  treaty  of  peace.  At  last  what  seemed  to  be  a  final  message 
was  delivered  from  the  camp  of  the  French,  and  Chandos  went  to 
communicate  it  to  the  Count  of  Montfort.  "  How  goes  on  the 
treaty  ?"  asked  Montfort.     "  What  docs  our  adversary  say  ?" 

"  What  does  he  say  i"'  replied  Chandos.  "  Why,  he  sends  word 
by  the  Lord  de  Beaumanor,  who  has  this  instant  left  me,  that  he 
will  fight  with  you  whatever  may  happen,  and  remain  Duke  of 
Brittany,  or  die  in  the  field." 

This  answer  was  made  by  Sir  John  in  order  to  excite  the  courage 
of  Count  Montfort. 

"  Now,  consider  what  you  will  determine  to  do,"  suggested 
Chandos  ;  "  whether  you  will  engage  or  no." 

"  l?y  .St.  George !"  answered  Montfort,  "  engage  will  I,  and 
God  assist  the  right  cause.  Order  our  banners  to  advance  imme- 
diately !" 
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With  the  details  of  the  battle,  romantic  though  they  be,  and 
narrated  with  great  spirit  by  Froissart,  we  have  little  to  do  in 
writing  about  Sir  Hugh  Calvclcy.  The  post  assigned  to  him  was 
far  from  being  an  inglorious  one  ;  for  in  more  than  one  emergency 
the  timely  support  which  his  rear-guard  afforded  sustained  the 
failing  forces  of  the  English,  and  preserved  their  line  unbroken  till 
victory  was  declared — a  victory  in  the  glory  of  which  Sir  Hugh  had 
no  small  share. 

To  his  high  romantic  sense  of  honour  and  chivalric  jealousy  of 
his  reputation,  the  Knight  of  Lea  must  have  united  a  dash  of  the 
roving  disposition,  for  we  next  find  him  a  Captain  of  the  Free 
Companies,  which  were  composed  partly  of  disbanded  soldiers,  and 
partly  of  banditti,  who  had  enlisted  in  the  service  of  Henry  of 
Trastamare  against  his  brother,  Pedro  the  Cruel,  King  of  Spain. 
The  position  of  captain  of  a  band  of  unscrupulous  desperadoes,  who 
were  ready  at  any  moment  to  exchange  the  "trade  of  war"  for 
that  of  robbery,  was  scarcely  the  one  in  which  we  should  expect  to 
find  an  English  knight  of  high  descent  and  spotless  honour.  He 
probably  accepted  the  post  without  knowing  what  it  really  was, 
certainly  he  did  not  remain  long  in  it ;  for  as  soon  as  the  Black 
Prince  declared  for  Henry  of  Trastamare,  Calvclcy  placed  himself 
again  under  his  old  general,  Sir  John  Chandos,  and  fought  under 
his  prince,  covering  himself  with  glory  by  many  feats  of  valour  at 
the  sanguinary  battle  of  Navarctte. 

In  1377  Sir  Hugh  was  appointed  Governor  of  Calais  by  the 
English  King,  "  for  the  safe  keeping  of  that  town  as  deputie  there." 
"  Coming  one  morning  to  Bullongne,"  says  Holinshcd,  "  he  burnt 
certeine  ships,  which  laie  there  in  the  haven,  to  the  number  of  six- 
and-twentie,  besides  two  proper  barks,  and,  having  spoiled  and 
burnt  the  most  part  of  the  base  (lower)  towne,  returned  to  Calis, 
with  a  rich  bootie  of  goods  and  cattcll."  This  exploit  proves  that, 
in  the  wordi  of  the  chronicler.  Sir  Hugh  "slept  not  at  his  business." 
In  the  foUjuing  year  he  "spoiled  the  towne  of  Estaples,  the  same 
daie  tho  fiir  was  kept  there,"  and  in  the  next  spring,  he,  as  Admiral 
of  England,  ccnvsytd  the  Duke  of  Brittany  to  the  haven  of  St. 
Maloes,  and  repcUed  with  the  most  dauntless  bravery  a  sudden 
attack  made  by  the  French  vessels.  But  his  adventures  were  not 
.ill  prosperous.  The  expedition  to  Brittany,  of  1380,  was  struck  by 
a  tremendous  storm,  and  in  great  part  destroyed.  Sir  Hugh  was 
one  of  eight  who  took  to  the  rigging  of  his  vessel,  and  was  cast 
ftshore. 
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In  the  crusade  against  the  Clementines,  as  the  supporters  of  the 
Pope  of  Avignon,  Clement  VII.,  were  named,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  Urbanists,  or  supporters  of  Pope  Urban  VI.  of  Rome,  Sir 
Hugh  obtained  many  successes,  but  was  eventually  foiled  by 
superior  numbers.  He  retained  the  government  of  Guernsey  with 
which  he  had  been  invested,  as  well  as  the  care  of  the  royal  castle 
and  the  park  of  Shotwick,  till  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  the  feast  of  St.  George  in  1394.  He  had  accumulated  im- 
mense wealth,  and  he  used  it  munificently — establishing  an  hospital 
at  Rome,  and  founding  the  college  of  Bunbury  in  Cheshire.  In  the 
chancel  of  this  college  the  remains  of  the  renowned  warrior  rest. 
On  his  tomb,  one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in  the  country,  lies  an 
armed  effigy.  He  left  no  issue,  and  indeed  it  is  probable  that  he 
ccver  was  married. 
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YORKSHIRE. 

Rokcby  and  its  Lords. 

Tills  celebrated  estate,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tees  and 
Greta  in  a  picturesque  part  of  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  of 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  renown.  In  this  district  may  be  traced  the 
works  of  our  Roman  conquerors,  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  priory. 
The  lords  of  Rokeby  were  famous  as  soldiers  and  statesmen,  from  the 
Conquest  to  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  the  family  suffered  grievously 
in  the  cause  of  that  monarch.  In  Rokeby,  witli  its  enchanthig  views 
and  its  wild  traditions,  Sir  Walter  Scott  found — 

"A  stern,  and  lone,  yet  lovely  road. 
As  e'er  the  foot  of  Minstrel  trode;" 

And  the  readers  of  that  poem,  who  have  visited  the  spot  from  which 
it  takes  its  name,  must  be  struck  with  the  skill  with  which  Scott  has  in- 
troduced the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  neighbourhood  (Barnard 
Castle),  "  Eglestone's  gray  ruins,"  "  Mortham  Tower,"  and  the  "  Roman 
Legion."  In  passing  from  Yorkshire  to  Durham,  over  the  modem 
arch,  called  "  Abbey  Bridge,"  we  look  down  on  a  rocky  ravine,  through 
which  the  Tees  forces  its  passage  amidst  irregular  masses  of  rock,  in 
the  crevices  of  which  trees  and  shrubs  have  taken  root.  Through  the 
•irch  of  the  Abbey  Bridge,  on  the  left  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  Prasmon- 
stratensian  Priory  of  Eglestone.*  The  founder  is  unknown.  It  is,  how- 
ever, supposed  to  have  been  Ralph  de  Multon,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  I.  The  church  was  the  place  of  the  interment  of  the 
Rokebys,  and  formerly  contained  the  tombs  of  members  of  that  family, 
as  well  as  those  of  Bowes  and  Fitzhugh.  Scott  alludes  to  the  present 
state  of  the  ancient  fabric,  and  the  injuries  it  sustained  from  republican 
fury,  with  the  feelings  of  a  poet  and  an  antiquary : 


"  The  Pramonstratensian  canons  were  those  who  followed  certain  rules  laid 
down  by  St.  Norbert,  in  1120.  They  declared  that  tlieir  founder  received  his 
rules  bound  in  gold  from  the  hands  of  St.  Augustine,  whose  apparition  came  to 
him  in  the  night !  After  this  distinguished  visit,  it  was  alleged  that  St.  Norbert 
received  another  from  an  angel,  who  showed  him  the  meadow  in  which  he  was 
to  build  his  first  monastery ;  from  which  circumstance  it  was  called  Prcemom^ 
tir.itus  (or  I'rcmonstrc),  lue.ining  I'orcshffun. 
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"  The  reverend  pile  lay  wild  and  waste. 
Profaned,  dishonoured,  and  defaced : 
Through  storied  lattices  no  more 
In  softened  light  the  sunbeams  pour, 
Gilding  the  Gothic  sculpture  rich, 
Of  shrine,  and  monument,  and  niche. 
The  civil  fury  of  the  time 
Made  sjiort  of  sacrilegious  crime ; 
For  dark  fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  and  screen,  and  ornament ; 
And  peasant  hands  the  tombs  o'erthrcw, 
Of  Bowes,  of  Rokeby,  and  Fitz  Hugh." 

The  ancient  castle  of  Rokeby,  says  Scott,  stood  exactly  upon  the  sitf 
of  the  present  mansion,  by  which  a  part  of  its  walls  is  enclosed.  It  is 
surrounded  by  a  profusion,  of  fine  wood.  Dr.  Whitaker  renders  the 
word  Rokeby,  as  the  dwelling  near  the  Rock. 

A  curious  record  of  the  Rokeby  family  has  reached  the  public  eye, 
by  means  of  the  practice  now  popular  of  printing  old  family  Diaries. — 
In  the  diary  of  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby,  Justice  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  the  reign  of  William  III.,  occurs  the  worthy  valetudinarian's 
doctor's  bill  for  only  two  months,  October  and  November,  1697: — 
"  Purging  pills,  2 J. ;  leeches,  6d. ;  aperitive  ingredients,  ij.  6d. ;  hyste- 
rike  water,  2s.;  a  purging  bolus,  is.Cd.;  purging  pills,  is.;  Gascan 
powder,  4/.;  veimifuge  pills,  a  box,  3J.  ^d.\  a  purging  bolus,  \s.  6d.; 
purging  pills,  i j. ;  cephalick  drops,  2j.  6d. ;  an  hysterick  julep,  3J.  6d. ; 
hysterick  pills  (eighty-five),  6s.  Sd. ;  a  vomitive  potion,  2s.  6d. ;  a  sto- 
machick  cordial,  2s. ;  a  cordial  potion,  is.  Sd. ;  vomitive  salts  (three 
doses,)  IS.  6d. ;  the  hysterick  julep,  y.  6d. ;  mithridate,  is. ;  the  vomitive 
potion,  2s.  6d. ;  vomitive  salts,  is.  6d. ;  the  hysterick  pills,  6s.  8d.;  the 
hysterick  julep,  3J.  6d.;  sal  ammoniac,  6s.:  2/.  17J.  lod."  Spite  of 
this  drenching  to  which  Sir  Thomas  had  to  subject  himself,  he  lived  to 
the  age  of  sixty-seven. 

♦ 

Murder  of  the  Monk  of  Whitby. 

Whitby,  a  seaport  of  great  antiquity,  in  the  North  Riding  of  York- 
shire, seems  to  have  arisen  originally  fiom  the  neighbourhood  of  an 
abbey,  founded  by  Oswy,  King  of  Northumberland,  in  867 ;  but  both 
abbey  and  town  were  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  and  lay  in  ruins 
until  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  the  restoration  of  the  edifice 
was  begun  by  a  humble  individual  named  Reinfrid,  in  the  year  1074. 
This  man  was  one  of  three  monks  who,  in  the  year  preceding,  s^, 
out  from  Evesham  Abbey  on  a  kind  of  pilgrimage  to  the  north  to 
restore  monastic  institutions  in  Northumbria.    They  travelled  on  fo(»t. 
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with  a  little  ass  to  carry  their  books  and  priestly  garments.  Having 
collected  a  goodly  number  of  followers,  Reinfrid,  with  his  share,  tra- 
velled southwapd  to  Whitby,  to  revive  the  ancient  monasteiy  of  St, 
Hilda.  Reinfrid,  we  are  told,  had  formerly  been  a  soldier  m  the  army 
of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  as  such  had  been  known  to  "VN'^illiam  de 
Percy,  Lord  o\  Whitby,  who  readily  granted  him  and  his  fraternity  the 
site  of  the  ancient  abbey.  The  monastery  obtained  its  principal  endow- 
ments from  the  Percy  family,  ancestors  of  the  Dukes  of  Northumber- 
land, and  other  branches  of  the  noble  family  of  Percy.  The  son  of 
William  dc  Percy,  Alan,  endowed  it  with  the  whole  of  that  extensive 
territory  now  denominated  Whitby  Strand.  The  present  ruins  ovei- 
look  the  sea  at  the  height  of  240  feet.  The  beautiful  central  tower  fell 
in  1830;  the  existing  ruins  consist  of  the  choir,  the  north  transept, 
nearly  entire,  and  part  of  the  west  front. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  (i  i  ^^q),  the  Lord  of  Ugle- 
baiTiby,  then  called  William  de  Bruce,  the  Lord  of  Sneaton,  called 
Ralph  de  Percy,  with  a  gentleman  and  freeholder,  called  Allatson,  on 
the  1 6th  day  of  October,  appointed  to  meet  and  hunt  the  wild  boar,  in 
a  certain  wood  or  desert  place  named  Eskdale-side,  belonging  to  the 
Abbot  of  Whitby,  whose  name  was  Scdman.  These  three  gentlemen 
met  as  above,  with  their  hounds  and  boar-staves,  and  there  found  a  great 
wild  boar ;  the  hounds  ran  him  well  near  about  the  chapel  and  hermi- 
tage of  Eskdale-side,  where  lived  a  monk  of  Whitby,  wlio  was  a  hermit. 
The  boar  being  very  sorely  pursued,  and  dead  run,  fell  down  at  the 
chapel-door,  and  presently  died.  The  hermit  succeeded  in  shutting  the 
hounds  out  of  the  chapel,  and  kept  himself  within  at  his  meditations 
and  prayers,  the  hounds  standing  at  bay  without.  The  gentlemen  in 
the  thick  of  the  wood,  being  just  behind  their  game,  followed  the  cry  of 
their  hounds,  and  so  came  to  the  hermitage,  calling  on  the  hermit,  who 
opened  the  door  and  came  forth,  and  within  they  found  the  boar  lying 
dead ;  for  which  the  gentlemen  in  great  fury,  because  their  hounds  were 
put  from  their  game,  most  violently  and  cruelly  ran  at  the  hermit  with 
their  boar-staves,  whereby  he  soon  after  dietl.  Thereupon  the  gentle- 
men, perceiving  and  knowing  that  they  were  in  peril  of  death,  took 
sanctuary  at  Scarborough.  But  at  that  time  the  abbot  being  in  very 
great  favour  with  the  King,  removed  them  out  of  the  Siinctuary,  whereby 
they  came  in  danger  of  the  law,  and  not  to  be  privileged ;  but  likely  to 
have  the  severity  of  the  law,  whicli  was  death  for  death.  Still,  the  hermit 
being  a  holy  and  devout  man,  and  at  the  point  of  death,  sent  for  the 
abbot,  and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  gentlemen  who  had  wounded 
him.    They  accordingly  came,  when  the  hermit  being  very  sick  and 
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weak,  said  to  them,  "  I  am  sure  to  die  of  those  wounds  you  have  given 
me."  The  abbot  answered,  "  Tiiey  shall  surely  die  for  the  same."  But 
the  hci-mit  answered,  "  Not  so,  for  I  will  freely  forgive  them  my  death, 
if  they  be  content  to  be  enjoined  the  penance  I  shall  lay  on  them  tor  the 
safeguard  of  their  souls."  The  gentlemen  being  present,  bid  him  save 
tlieir  lives. 

"  Then,"  said  the  hermit,  "  you  and  yours  shall  hold  your  lands  of  the 
Abbot  of  ^^'hitby  and  his  successors  in  this  manner :  that  upon  Ascen- 
sion Day,  you  or  some  of  you  shall  come  to  the  wood  of  the  Stray 
Heads,  which  is  in  Eskdalc-side,  the  same  day  at  sunrising,  and  there 
shall  the  abbot's  officer  blow  his  horn,  to  the  intent  that  you  may  know 
how  to  find  him  ;  and  he  shall  deliver  unto  you,  AVilliam  de  Bruce,  ten 
stakes,  eleven  stout  slowcrs,  and  eleven  yethers,  to  be  cut  by  you,  or 
some  of  you,  with  a  kr.ife  of  one  penny  price.  And  you,  Allatson,  shall 
take  nine  of  each  sort  to  be  cut  as  aforesaid,  and  to  be  taken  on  your 
backs  and  canied  to  the  town  of  Whitby,  and  to  be  there  before  nine 
of  the  clock,  if  it  be  full  sea,  your  labour  and  service  shall  cease ;  and 
if  low  water,  each  of  you  sliall  set  your  stakes  to  the  brim,  each  stake 
one  yard  from  the  other,  and  so  yether  them  on  each  side  with  your 
yethers,  and  so  stake  on  each  side  with  your  stout  stowers,  that  they 
may  stand  three  tides  without  removing  by  the  force  thereof;  each 
of  you  shall  do,  make,  and  execute  the  said  service  and  at  that  very 
hour,  every  year  except  it  be  full  sea  at  that  hour;  but  when  it  shall  so 
fall  out,  this  service  shall  cease.  You  shall  faithfully  do  this,  in  remem- 
brance that  you  did  most  cruelly  slay  me,  and  that  you  may  the  better 
call  to  God  for  mercy,  repent  unfeignedly  of  your  sins,  and  do  good 
works.  The  officer  of  Eskdale-side  shall  blow — Out  on  you,  out  on 
you,  out  on  you,  for  this  heinous  crime.  If  you  or  your  successors  shall 
refuse  this  service,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  full  sea  at  the  aforesaid  hour, 
you  or  yours  shall  forfeit  your  lands  to  the  Abbot  of  ^Vhitby,  or  his 
successors.  This  I  entreat  and  earnestly  beg,  that  you  may  have  your  lives 
and  goods  preserved  for  this  service :  and  I  request  of  you  to  promise  by 
your  parts  in  heaven,  that  it  shall  be  done  by  you  and  your  successors  as  is 
aforesaid  requested,  and  I  will  confirm  it  by  the  faith  of  an  honest  man." 

Then  the  heirnit  said,  "  My  soul  longeth  for  the  Lord  ;  and  I  do  as 
freely  forgive  these  men  my  death,  as  Christ  forgave  the  thieves  on  the 
cross."  And  in  the  presence  of  the  abbot  and  the  rest,  he  said  more- 
over these  words  [in  Latin]  "  O  Lord,  into  thy  hands  do  I  commit 
tny  soul,  for  from  the  chains  of  death  hast  thou  redeemed  me,  O 
Lord  of  truth.  Amen."  So  he  yielded  up  the  ghost,  the  eighth  day  of 
December,  Anno  Domini  i  i59,whose  soul  God  have  mercy  upon.  Amen. 
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In  the  year  11 29,  a  priory  was  founded  here  by  Robert  de  Bius,  for 
canons  of  the  order  of  St.  Austin,  the  importance  of  which,  in  the  days 
of  its  prosperity,  may  be  conceived  from  the  assertion  of  a  manuscript  in 
the  Cottonian  Library,  that  the  prior  kept  a  most  pompous  house,  "  in- 
somuch that  the  towne,  consystinge  of  500  householders,  had  no  lande, 
but  lived  all  in  the  Abbey."  Of  this  building  a  very  small  portion  re- 
mains, near  the  east  end  of  the  town. 

At  Guisborough,  near  Whitby,  alum  was  first  made  in  England.  It 
apjwars  that  towards  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Thomas  Chalo- 
ncr  (aftei-wards  Sir  Thomas),  while  travelling  in  Italy,  examined  some 
alum-works  of  the  Pope's,  and  finding  that  it  was  only  want  of  expe- 
rienced workmen  which  prevented  his  working  the  alum  on  his  est.ite 
near  Guisborough,  he  endeavoured  to  persuade  some  of  the  Pope's 
workmen  to  accompany  him  to  England.  He  succeeded  ;  and  in  order 
to  smuggle  them  away,  he  put  two  or  three  of  them  into  casks,  and  in 
this  manner  conveyed  to  a  ship  which  was  ready  to  sail.  The  enraged 
Pope  then  thundered  a  curse  against  him,  which  curse  is  to  be  found  in 
Charlton's  History  of  fVh'itby,  word  for  word  the  same  as  that  read  by 
Dr.  Slop.  Sterne  also  used  continually  to  stay  with  his  friend,  John 
Hall  Stevenson  (the  liegeman  of  his  story),  at  Skelton  Castle,  near 
Guisborough,  and  there,  of  course,  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
curse  in  question,  which  is  familiarly  known  to  every  man  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Chaloner's  works  have  long  been  discontinued,  and  the 
manufacture  has  been  transferred  to  Whitby. 


Scarborough  Castle. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  locality  of  Scarborough  attracted  to  it  inhabi- 
tants at  a  very  early  period  :  its  name,  implying  a  fortified  rock,  is  of 
Saxon  derivation,  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  previously  a 
Roman  settlement.  It  is  situated  in  the  recess  of  a  bay,  whence  it 
rises  in  an  amphitheatrical  form  to  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  or  scar,  from 
which  it  derives  its  name.  The  harbour  is  made  by  a  pier  fanning  the 
sweep  of  a  large  circle : 

"Shooting  through  the  deep, 
The  Mole  immense  expands  its  massy  arms, 
And  forms  a  spacious  haven.     Loud  the  winds 
Murmur  around,  impatient  of  control. 
And  lash,  and  foam,  and  thunder — vain  their  rage ; 
Compacted  by  its  hugeness,  every  stone 
With  central  firmness  rests." 
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The  bay  is  protected  on  the  north  and  north-east  by  the  high  and  steep 
promontory,  with  an  ancient  Castle  on  its  summit.  Scarborough  has, 
step  by  step,  and  street  by  stiect,  crept  up  the  acclivity,  the  oldest 
streets  having  been  formerly  a  part  of  the  sands.  The  town  itself  was  in 
ancient  times  defended  by  strong  walls,  a  moat,  and  earthen  mounds ; 
and  the  Castle  must,  before  the  application  of  artillery,  have  been  abso- 
lutely impregnable  to  all  attacks  of  open  violence.  The  ruins  of  this 
fortress  are  elevated  more  than  300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
having  at  the  summit  an  area  of  nineteen  good  green  acres,  termi- 
nating on  three  sides  in  a  perpendicular  rock,  and  the  fourth  side  to- 
wards the  town  and  bay,  being  a  steep  rocky  slope. 

The  Castle  was  built  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  by  William  le 
Gros,  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Holdcrness,  and  has  been  the  scene  of 
many  events  remarkable  in  our  history.  In  1272,  Edward  I.  kept 
a  splendid  Court  at  Scarborough.  Piers  Gaveston,  the  favourite  of 
Edward  II.,  sought  in  the  Castle  refuge  from  the  exasperated  barons 
in  1312.  The  Earl  of  Pembroke  besieged  Gaveston  here,  but  several  of 
his  assaults  were  repulsed  with  great  bravery  ;  and  it  was  the  want  of 
provisions  only  which  compelled  him,  after  a  noble  defence,  to  surrender 
himself,  and  he  was  beheaded.  In  1318,  Robert  Bruce  reduced  Scar- 
borough to  ashes.  In  1377,  a  daring  Scottish  fi^ecbooter,  named  Mei-cer, 
being  committed  prisoner  to  Scarborough  Castle,  his  son  entered  the 
harbour,  and  carried  away  a  number  of  merchant-vessels  in  triumph. 
In  1484,  a  battle  off"  Scarborough  was  fought  between  the  French 
and  English  fleets,  when  several  ships  were  taken  by  the  former. 
Richard  III.  twice  visited  Scarborough  Castle,  and  made  the  town  a 
county  of  itself,  a  privilege  discontinued  very  soon  afterwards.  In  1536, 
Robert  Aske,  with  his  fanatical  army,  in  their  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace," 
made  an  attack  upon  Scarborough  Castle,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon 
the  enterpiise  with  confusion  and  disgrace.  During  Wyat's  rebellion, 
Thomas,  second  son  of  Lord  Stafford,  surprised  and  took  the  Castle  by 
the  stratagem  of  introducing  a  number  of  soldiers  disguised  as  peasants; 
but  three  days  aftcnvards  it  was  retaken  by  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
and  Stafford  and  three  other  of  the  leaders  were  executed  for  treason : 
hence  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "  a  Scarborough  warning — a  word  and  a 
blow,  and  the  blow  comes  first."  During  the  Civil  Wars  the  Castle 
undenvent  two  sieges  by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  the  first  of  which 
lasted  twelve  months.  It  was  then,  like  many  other  fortresses,  dis- 
mantled by  order  of  the  Parliament. 

In  the  neighbourhood  are  Castle  Howard,  built  by  Vanbrugh ;  and 
the  ruins  of  Rivaulx  Abbey,  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  Cistercian 
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mv)nastery  founded  in  Yorkshire,  its  remains  being  of  considerable 
extent  and  unusually  perfect. 

In  Scarborough  Castle  was  imprisoned  above  twelve  months,  for  his 
religious  opinions,  George  Fox,  the  first  of  the  people  called  Quakers: 
hifl  sufferings  here  were  very  great;  he  was  released  September  i,  1646. 


Middleham  Castle. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  town  of  Middleham,  in  the  North 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  its  ancient  Castle,  built  by  Robert  Fitz-Ranulph, 
younger  brother  of  Allan,  Earl  of  Bretagne,  to  whom  the  whole  of 
Wcnsleydale  was  given  by  Conan,  Earl  of  Bretagne  and  Richmond. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  1469,  each  of  the  rival  kings  was  under  durance 
at  once — Edward  IV.  at  Middleham,  and  Henry  VI,  in  the  Tower, 
wliilst  the  Nevilles  were  wavering  between  the  two.  Both  places  of  the 
royal  captivity  are  scenes  in  Shakspcare's  Third  Part  of  King  Henry  FL: 
Scene  v.,  a  Park  near  Middleham  Castle;  and  Scene  VI.,  A  Room 
in  the  Tower.  Edward  IV.  was  confined  for  a  time  at  Middleham  by 
Warwick,  after  he  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Wolvey :  he  was — 

"  Committed  to  the  Bishop  of  York, 
Fell  Warwick's  brotiier." 

"  Edward,"  says  Rapin,  "  behaved  so  obligingly  to  that  prelate,  that 
he  had  leave,  with  a  small  guard,  to  hunt  now  and  then  in  the  park. 
This  first  step  being  taken,  he  prevailed  with  one  of  his  guards  to  deliver  a 
letter  to  two  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  wherein  he  pointed  out 
to  them  what  course  they  should  take  to  free  him.  The  gentlemen, 
overjoyed  at  the  opportunity  to  do  the  King  so  great  a  service,  privately 
assembled  their  friends,  and  lying  in  ambush  near  the  park,  easily  cairied 
him  away."  The  planning  of  this  escape  occupies  Scene  V.  in  Shak- 
spcare's play.  Edward  gave  Middleham  Castle  to  his  brother  the 
Duke  of  Glou;cster,  afterwards  Richard  III.  Here  the  eldest  of  the 
rhonarch's  natural  children,  Richard  Plantagenet,"  was  born :  and  of  him 
the  following  traditional  story  is  related : — When  Sir  Thomas  Moyle 
was  building  his  house  at  Eastwell,  in  Kent,  he  observed  his  principal 
bricklayer,  whenever  he  left  off  work,  to  retire  with  a  book.  This  cir- 
cumstance raised  the  curiosity  of  Sir  Thomas  to  know  what  book  the 
man  was  reading,  and  at  length  found  it  was  Latin.  Upon  entering  into 
further  conversation  with  his  workman,  Sir  Thomas  learnt  from  him 
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that  he  had  been  tolerably  educated  by  a  schoolmaster  with  whom  he 
boarded  in  his  youth  ;  and  that  he  did  not  know  who  his  parents  were 
till  he  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  when  he  was  taken  to  Bosworth 
Field,  and  introduced  to  King  Richard ;  that  the  King  embraced  him, 
and  told  him  he  was  his  son,  and  moreover  promised  to  acknowledge 
him  in  case  of  the  fortunate  event  of  the  battle;  that  after  the  battle  was 
lost  he  hastened  to  London,  and  that  he  might  have  means  to  live  by 
his  honest  labour,  put  himself  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer.  Upon  learn- 
ing this  story,  Sir  Thomas  is  said  to  have  allowed  him  to  build  a  small 
house  for  himself  upon  his  estate,  and  there  he  continued  till  his  death, 
which,  according  to  the  register  of  the  parish  of  EastwelJ,  took  place  in 
the  year  1550,  when  he  must  have  been  eighty  or  eighty-one  years  of 
age.  King  Richard  is  said  to  have  knighted  his  natural  son  at 
York;  but  Mr.  Riley  thinks  that  this  alludes  to  the  fact  that 
at  York,  in  1483,  Richard  elevated  his  legitimate  son  Edward  to  the 
rank  of  Prince  of  Wales,  with  the  insignia  of  the  wreath  and  golden 
wand. 

Here,  also,  according  to  Stow,  the  Bastard  of  Falconbi'idge  was  be- 
headed :  he  was  admiral  of  the  navy  of  Warwick,  the  King-maker,* 
when  Henry  VI.  was  restored.  He,  in  May,  1471,  attempted  to  seize 
the  Tower,  where  Edward's  Queen  and  young  family  resided ;  being 
repulsed  from  London,  he  lived  awhile  by  piracy,  having  at  one  time  a 
fleet  of  near  fifty  ships  at  Sandwich,  but  was  at  last  captured  and  exe- 
cuted at  Middlcham. 

Richard  is  believed  to  have  passed  his  early  years  at  Middlcham 
Castle,  associated  with  the  flower  of  English  chivalry,  practising  exer- 
cises, bold  -and  athletic,  oi-  sportive,  with  "  hawk  and  hound,  seasoned 
with  lady's  smiles,"  and  forming  early  friendships,  which  lasted  through 
life.  One  of  Richard's  most  devoted  associates  at  Middlcham  was  the 
young  Lord  Lovell,  whose  attachment  to  Gloucester  in  after  times  led  him 
into  many  tragical  vicissitudc-s :  he  accompanied  the  Prince  in  most  of 
Ills  military  campaigns ;  during  the  Protectorate  he  held  the  lucrative 
office  of  Chief  Butkr  o."  England;  bore  one  of  his  swords  of  justice, 
and  walked  on  the  King's  left  hand,  at  his  coronation.  After  attend- 
ing him  to  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  stai-vcd 
to  death  at  his  own  SL*at,  Minster  Lovell,  in  Oxfordshire;  the  skeleton 
of  a  man  seated  in  a  chair,  with  his  head  reclining  upon  a  table,  being 


•  Warwick  feasted  daily  thirty  thousand  persons  in  his  castle  halls :  he  could 
rally  thirty  thousand  men  under  his  banner,  and  carry  them,  like  a  troop  of 
housshold  servants,  from  camp  to  camj),  as  passion,  interest,  or  caprice  dictated. 
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accidentally  discovered  there  in  a  chamber  underground,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Lord  Lovell  probably  took  re- 
fuge in  this  place  of  concealment  after  his  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Stoke,  a 
large  reward  being  offered  for  his  apprehension  ;  and  his  melancholy  end 
is  supposed  to  have  occuiTcd  from  neglect  on  the  part  of  those  who 
were  entrusted  with  his  secret. — Lingard. 

Hardly  anything  else  is  known  of  the  history  of  Middleham  Castle, 
excepting  that  it  was  inhabited  in  1609  by  Sir  Henry  Linley.  Tradition 
says  that  it  was  reduced  to  ruins  by  Cromwell,  but  there  is  no  historical 
evidence  to  prove  it.  The  remains  stand  on  a  rocky  eminence  near  the 
town.  The  Castle  was  formerly  moated  round,  by  help  of  a  spring  iii 
the  higher  ground,  from  which  the  water  was  conveyed. 

An  interesting  memorial  of  Richard  III.  may  be  described  here.  This 
is  a  pyramidal  structure  over  "  King  Richard's  Well,"  in  a  meadow  on 
the  southern  slope  ofBosworth  Field,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  south 
by  south-west  of  the  town  of  Market  Bosworth.  It  is  twelve  feet 
square,  and  about  ten  feet  high,  and  is  built  of  rough-hewn  dark  stone 
with  wide  mortar  joints.  It  permanently  marks  a  spot  of  deep  historical 
interest,  being  associated  with  an  event  of  memorable  and  great  national 
impcitance ;  for  it  covers  a  little  pool  of  water,  of  which,  according  to 
tradition  and  the  Latin  inscription  contained  on  a  stone  slab  (two  feet 
two  inches  long  by  one  foot  one  inch  deep,  built  in  the  recess),  both  the 
unfortunate  Monarch  and  his  charger  (and  doubtless  many  other  com- 
batants) partook  in  the  fight  before  making  his  last  infuriated 
personal  attack  upon  Henry,  in  which  last  dash  of  desperate  bravciy 
Richard  III.  fell,  overpowered  by  numbers.  This  was  doubtless  his 
last  draught. 

The  water,  which  tastes  brackish,  is  only  about  a  foot  deep,  reached 
by  two  steps,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  a  "  well,"  either  in  the  popular 
or  scriptural  sense,  but  may  be  simply  a  reservoir  of  rain-water.  If  it 
is  a  spring,  however,  it  never  seems  to  overflow  and  run  away,  although 
near  is  certainly  some  indication  of  a  former  channel.  The  stone  oppOf 
site  the  entrance  may  be  ancient,  and  was  probably  used  to  put  vessels 
to  contain  the  water  on,  and  as  a  scat. 

On  the  ridge  above  the  hedge  fine  views  may  be  obtained  of  the 
tower  and  spire  of  Bosworth  Church  and  Bosworth  Hall,  the  scat  of 
Sir  Alex.  B.  C.  Dixie,  Bart.,  with  its  park  of  deer  and  magnificent  forest 
of  oak.  At  the  hall,  and  in  Leicester  Museum,  are  still  seen  memorials 
of  the  celebrated  struggle  of  which  this  somewhat  eccentric  structure 
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acts  as  an  humble  and  lonely  memorial.  The  Latin  inscription, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  production  of  the  pen  of  Dr  Parr,  runs 
thus : — 

AQVA.  EX.  HOC.  PVTEO.  HAVSTA 

SITIM.SEnAVIT 

RICHAKDVS.TERTIVS.REX.ANGLIAE 

CVM.IIENRIC0.C0MITE.de. RICHMOND 

ACERKIME.ATQUE.INFENSISSIME.PR.KLIANS 

ET.VITA.PARITER.AC.SCEPTRO 

ANTE.NOCTEM.CARITVRVS 
XI.KAL.SEP.A.D.MCCCCI.XXXV. 

which  may  be  thus  translated  : — "  With  water  drawn  from  this  well 
Richard  III.,  King  of  England,  assuaged  his  thirst  (when)  fighting  in 
the  most  desperate  and  hostile  manner  with  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond, 
and  about  to  lose  before  night  his  life,  together  with  his  sceptre, 
August  22,  A.D. .1485." 

♦ 

York  Castle. 

As  a  proof  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  city  of  York,  we  may  mention 
that  one  of  tlic  angle  towers,  and  a  portion  of  the  old  wall  oi  Eboracum 
aie  preseiTcd  to  this  day.  About  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  a  portion  of 
the  Roman  wall,  (comprising  the  remains  of  two  towers,  and  the  founda- 
tion Ol  one  of  the  gates  of  the  station,)  was  found  buried  within  the  ram- 
parts; and  numerous  remains  of  monuments,  cofTnis,  urns,  baths, 
temples,  and  villas,  have  from  time  to  time  been  brought  to  light. 
Numberless  tiles  bearing  the  impress  of  the  Sixth  and  Ninth  Legions  ; 
fragments  of  Samian  ware ;  inscriptions,  and  coins,  trom  the  age  ot 
Caesar  to  that  of  Constantine,  render  indisputable  the  fact  of  the  Roman 
origin  of  the  renowned  city  of  York,  which  contams  more  ancient 
relics  than  any  other  city  in  the  kingdom. 

The  famous  Multangular  Tower,  situated  in  the  gardens  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey,  is  of  very  peculiar  construction.  The  outside  to  the 
river  is  faced  with  a  very  small  stone  of  about  four  inches  thick,  and 
laid  in  levels,  like  our  modern  brickwork  ;  the  length  of  the  stones  is  not 
observed,  but  as  they  fell  out  in  hewing.  From  the  foundation,  twcr.ly 
courses  of  these  small  stones  are  laid,  and  over  them  five  courses  of 
Roman  bricks,  some  laid  lengthwise  and  some  endwise  in  the  wall. 
After  these  five  courses  of  bricks,  other  twenty-three  courses  of  smal* 
square  stones  are  laid,  and  then  five  more  courses  of  bricks ;  beyond 
which  the  wall  is  imperfect,  and  capped  with  modern  building.  In  all 
this  height  there  is  no  casement  or  loophole,  but  one  entire  and  uniform 
wall.    Since  this  description  was  written,  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
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old  Roman  wall,  connected  with  this  tower,  has  been  discovered  in 
wonderful  presei-vation  ;  as,  also,  a  monumental  stone,  2 1  feet  long  and 
II  feet  wide,  bearing  the  legible  inscription,  "  Genio  loci  felicitcr." 

Of  the  four  Bars  or  Gates  of  York,  Micklegate  is  the  finest:  it  has  a 
well-preserved  Roman  arch,  and  supports  a  massive  pile  of  Gothic  tur- 
rets, &c.  This  gate  was,  in  all  probability,  erected  full  1600  years  ago. 
In  the  vicinity  of  Micklegate  Bar  is  another  very  curious  relic,  "  the 
greatest  and  most  remarkable,"  says  Drake — namely,  the  Sepulchral 
Monument  of  the  Standard-bearer  of  the  Ninth  Legion.  A  Castle  at 
York  is  said  to  have  been  erected  by  Athelstan,  but  it  is  very  doubtful. 

Of  St.  Leonard's  Hospital,  founded  by  King  Athelstan,  about  936, 
there  remain  the  ambulatory,  the  chapel,  and  entrance-passage.  The 
beautiful  ruins  of  St.  Mary's  Abbey  include  the  Hospitium,  belonging 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  other  periods.  Here  are 
preserved  Roman  tessellated  pavements :  the  largest  was  removed  in 
1857,  from  the  estate  of  Sir  George  Wombwcll,  Bart.,  at  Oulston :  it 
had  evidently  been  the  floor  of  a  corridor  in  a  Roman  villa  of  consider- 
able extent. 

York,  from  its  foundation,  lias  never  ceased  to  have  the  appearance 
of  a  fortified  city.  The  walls  of  the  Roman  station,  Eboracum,  were 
wholly  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ousc.  ^Vhat  changes  they  under- 
went in  the  succeeding  British,  Saxon,  and  Danish  times,  cannot  now 
be  ascertained.  In  the  time  of  the  Conqueror,  they  enclosed  two 
Castles  ;  one,  as  is  tliought,  on  each  side  of  the  river ;  but  this  is  very 
doubtful.  The  walls  are  not  characteristic  of  any  particular  age ;  but 
the  archway  of  the  gates  appears  to  belong  to  the  Norman  period. 
The  barbicans,  which  were,  probably,  added  in  the  reign  of  Kdward  III., 
have  been  removed  from  three  of  the  gates.  The  Castle  has  long 
since  been  converted  into  the  county  prison,  and  the  courts  of  justice 
for  the  county.  The  keep,  known  by  the  name  of  Clifford's  Tower, 
the  Cliffords  having  been  the  ancient  wardens  of  the  castle,  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Conqueror,  but  the  architecture  in- 
dicates a  somewhat  later  .ige.  It  occupies  a  high  artificial  mount,  thrown 
up  with  prodigious  labour,  and  surrounded  with  a  massive  stone  wall. 
It  corresponds  with  the  Old  Baile,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ouse; 
and  it  is  generally  thought  to  be  of  Roman  or  Saxon  origin.  The 
tower  was  formerly  defended  by  a  deep  moat,  drawbridge,  and  pali- 
sades ;  the  former  is  circular ;  it  terminates  in  machicolations,  and  has 
its  outer  walls  strengthened  with  circular  tun-ets.  The  Lords  Clifford 
were,  in  ancient  times,  called  castelyns  or  keepers  of  this  tower  ;  and  it  is 
certain  that,  cither  on  this  or  some  other  title,  tlie  family  claimed  tlic 
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right  of  carrying  the  city  sword  before  the  King  whenever  he  visited 
York.  Richard  II.  is  recorded  to  have  taken  his  sword  from  his  side, 
and  given  it  to  be  borne  before  the  mayor  of  York,  on  ■v\'hom  he  con- 
ferred the  additional  title  of  "  lord,"  which  that  officer  still  assumes. 
York  was  governed  by  a  mayor  as  early  as  the  time  of  Stephen.  The 
neighbourhood  of  York  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the  bloody  conflicts 
in  the  War  of  the  Roses  ;  and  the  lofty  gates  of  the  city  exhibited  the 
barbarous  spectacle  of  the  heads  of  Lancastrians  and  Yorkists  alternately, 
as  either  party  was  victorious.  The  citizens  were  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  Edward,  who  was  honourably  received  by  them  on  his  way  to 
the  north,  whither  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen  had  retired  after  the  sangui- 
nary battle  of  Towton :  and  on  his  return,  after  the  battle  of  Hexham, 
he  was  crowned  again  with  great  solemnity,  with  the  royal  cap  called 
"  Abacot,"  which  had  been  found  in  the  spoils  of  his  rival. 

Clifford's  Tower  in  time  fell  to  decay;  and  Leland  found  it  in  a 
ruinous  state  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  on  the  commencement 
of  the  civil  wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  this  tower  was 
completely  repaired  and  fortified.  The  royal  arms  and  those  of  the 
Cliflxjrds  were  placed  over  the  entrance.  On  the  top  was  made  a 
platform,  on  which  several  pieces  were  mounted ;  a  garrison  was  ap- 
pointed for  its  defence,  and  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Cobb  was  its  governor 
during  the  siege  of  the  city.  Among  the  batteries  then  opened  was  one 
of  Lamel  Mill  Hill,  from  whence  four  pieces  of  cannon  played  inces- 
santly on  Clifford's  Tower  and  the  castle.  After  the  surrender  of  the 
city  in  1644,  it  was  dismantled  of  its  garrison,  except  this  tower,  of 
which  Thomas  Dickenson,  the  Lord  Mayor,  a  man  strongly  attached 
to  the  Parliamentarian  interest,  was  constituted  governor.  In  1683 
Sir  John  Rercsby  was  appointed  governor  of  the  Castle  by  Charles  II. 
In  the  following  year,  on  the  Festival  of  St.  George,  April  23,  about 
ten  in  the  evening,  the  magazine  took  fire,  and  blew  up,  when  the 
tower  was  reduced  to  a  shell,  as  it  remains  to  this  day.  Whether 
this  explosion  took  place  accidentally  or  by  design  is  unknown ; 
but  the  demolition  of  the  "Minced  Pie"  was  at  that  time  a  common 
toast  in  the  city ;  and  it  was  obsen-ed  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the 
garrison  had  previously  removed  their  effects,  and  that  not  a  single  man 
perished  by  the  explosion.  Within  the  tower  is  a  well  of  excellent 
water ;  and  in  its  crumbled  remains  may  be  traced  a  dimgeon  which 
was  so  dark  as  not  to  admit  the  least  ray  of  light.  The  outer  walls,  or 
shell  of  the  fortress,  remains,  and  the  woody  mantling  of  the  mound  re- 
minds us  of  peaceful  nature,  however  the  frowning  tower  may  call  up 
recollections  of  its  importance  in  a  long  succession  of  warlike  ages.    Few 
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scenes  are,  however,  more  impressive  than  such  a  contrast  as  the 
crumbling  walls  of  Clifford's  Tower  and  the  flourishing  verdure  of  the 
mound  suggest  to  the  reflective  mind. 
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Eight  miles  from  the  city  of  York,  amidst  picturesque  scenery,  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Wharfe,  was  anciently  the  site  of  a  Convent 
of  Nuns  of  the  Cistercian  order.  There  was  a  contemporary  monastery 
of  monks  at  Acaster  Malhis;  and  tradition  relates,  that  a  subterranean 
passage  afforded  the  inmates  of  these  establishments  access  to  each 
other.  In  the  year  1281,  the  Lady  Abbess  of  Nun  Appleton  called 
upon  the  Archbishop  from  Gawood,  and  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary's 
Abbey,  to  chant  high  mass  on  the  Eve  of  St.  Mark,  to  lay  at  rest 
the  wandering  spirit  of  Sister  Hylda,  which  had  haunted  the  convent, 
the  monastery,  and  adjacent  country,  during  seven  long  years.  The 
peasants,  adds  the  nan-ative,  fled  from  that  district,  for  the  spirit  ap- 
peared to  them  in  t^^eir  houses,  or  floated  over  their  heads  in  passing 
the  Wharfe. 

A  tempest,  with  loud,  dismal,  and  portentous  bowlings,  shook  the 
high,  craggy  cliffs  above  Otley  :  fierce  and  more  fierce  it  whirled  along 
the  river,  and  sent  levin  bolts  and  red  meteors  over  the  cloisters  of  Nun 
Appleton;  showers  descended  like  rolling  sheets  of  water;  and  the 
Wharfe,  swelling  over  its  banks,  washed  rocks  from  their  base,  and  lofty 
trees  from  their  far-spreading  roots.  The  holy  Archbishop  stood,  in  sacred 
stole,  before  the  altar — the  veiled  sisters  of  St.  Mary's  stood  by  the  choir, 
and  the  monks  of  Acaster  Malhis  waited  the  solemn  call  of  the  bell  to  raise 
their  Toices  in  hymns  of  supplication — the  walls  resounded  with  knocking 
at  the  convent  gate — the  porteress  told  her  beads,  and  crossed  her 
breast  as  she  said  to  herself,  while  advancing  to  the  portal,  "  Here 
come  other  pilgrims  of  Palestine,  foretold  by  the  dreary  ghost  of  Sister 
Hylda." 

She  turned  the  lock  with  difliculty :  it  seemed  to  deny  admission 
to  the  stranger,  but  gave  way  to  the  arm  of  the  porteress,  and  a 
Palmer,  clad  in  grey  weeds  of  penitence,  strode  within  the  tlurshold. 
The  thunder  burst  over  his  head,  the  lightnings  flashed  around  his 
gigantic  figure,  and  in  a  hoarse  sepulchral  voice,  he  thanked  the  porteress 
for  her  gentle  courtesy. 

"  By  land,  by  sea,"  said  the  Palmer,  "  I  have  proved  all  that  is  terrible 
in  danger,  or  awful  in  the  strife  of  war.    My  arm  wielded  the  truncheon 
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with  gallant  Richard,  the  chicfest  knight  of  the  Holy  Rood ;  and  the 
Paynims  of  Acre,  with  their  mighty  Soldan,  have  quaked  in  the  tumult 
of  our  crusaders.  The  storm  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  rage  of  open 
ocean  have  rattled  in  mine  ear.  I  have  crossed  burning  sands,  and 
met  the  wild  lords  of  tiie  desert  in  harness  of  steel ;  but  never  was  my 
8oul  so  appalled  as  by  the  rage  of  elements  this  horrible  night.  To  the 
sinner  naught  is  so  fearful  as  the  workings  of  Almighty  wrath  in  our 
lower  world.  I  have  visited  every  shrine  of  penitence  and  prayer  to 
purge  the  stains  of  crime  from  this  bosom  :  I  have  trodden  each  weary 
step  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Palestine ;  I  have  knelt  to  the  Saints  of 
Spain,  of  Italy,  and  of  France ;  I  have  mourned  before  the  shrine  of 
St.  Patrick,  and  every  saint  of  Ireland ;  in  Scotland  I  have  drunk  of 
every  miraculous  fount,  and  holy  well ;  and  but  for  the  swollen  waters 
of  Wharfe,  I  had  sought  the  grey  towers  of  Cawood,  or  the  fair 
Abbey  of  Sclby,  to  crave  prayers  from  the  pure  in  heart  for  the  worst 
of  transgressors.  At  holy  St.  Thomas's  tomb,  my  pilgrimage  ends. 
But  for  the  wicked  there  can  be  no  rest.  The  pelting  hailstorm,  the 
dark  red  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  flooded  Wharfe,  opposed  my 
course.  I  wandered  through  the  dark  wood — tiie  tlumder  roared 
among  the  groaning  oaks — the  ravenous  wolf  rushed  fi'om  his  den  across 
my  path,  with  open  jaws,  ready  to  devour  me.  A  spectre,  more  fell 
than  the  savage  beast,  drove  him  away ;  the  croaking  raven  and 
hooting  owl  sung  a  death-warning ;  and  the  spectre  shrieked  in 
mine  ear,  "Grey  Palmer,  thy  bed  of  dark,  chill,  deep  earth,  and  thy 
pillow  of  worms,  are  prepared.  Thy  childless  bride  waits  to  embrace 
thee!"' 

Deeply  sounded  the  bell.  "  Haste  thee,  haste  thee,  holy  Palmer," 
said  the  porteress;  "the  spectre  of  Sister  Hylda  bade  the  Lady  Abbess 
expect  thee.  Haste  thee  to  join  the  choral  swell.  Why  quakes  thy 
stately  form  ?     Haste  thee,  the  bell  hath  ceased  its  solemn  invocation." 

Scarcely  had  the  Palmer  entered  the  chapel,  when  the  seven  hallowed 
tapers,  which  burned  perpetually  before  the  altar,  expired  in  blue  hiss- 
ing flashes — the  swelling  choir  sunk  to  awful  silence — a  gloomy  light 
tiicled  round  the  vaulted  roof— and  Sister  Hylda,  with  her  veil  thrown 
back,  revealed  her  well-known  features  ;  but  pale,  grim,  and  ghastly  as 
she  stood  by  the  Palmer,  who  was  recognised  as  Friar  John. 

The  Archbishop  raised  his  expressive  eyes  in  prayer;  the  cold  dew  of 
horror  dropped  from  his  cheeks ;  but  in  aspirations  of  prayer,  his 
courage  returned,  and  in  adjurations  by  the  name  of  the  Most  High, 
he  demanded  of  the  spectre  why  she  broke  tiie  peace  of  the  faithful 
With  fearful  agitation  she  replied:  "  In  me  behold  Sister  Hylda,  dis- 
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honoured,  ruined,  murdered  by  Friar  John,  in  the  deep  penance  vault. 
He  stands  by  my  side,  and  bends  his  head  lower  and  lower  in  confession 
of  his  guilt.  I  died  unconfessed,  and  for  seven  years  has  my  troubled, 
my  suffering  spirit  walked  the  earth,  when  all  were  hushed  in  peaceful 
sleep  but  such  as  the  lost  Hylda.  Your  masses  have  earned  grace  for 
me.  Seek  the  middle  pavement-stone  of  the  vault  for  the  mortal  relics 
of  a  soul  purified  and  pardoned  by  the  blood  of  the  Redeemer.  Laud 
and  blessing  to  his  gracious  name  for  ever  1" 
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"Yet  still  thy  turrets  drink  the  light 
Of  summer  evening's  softest  ray, 
And  ivy  garlands,  green  and  bright, 

Still  mantle  thy  decay; 
And  calm  and  beauteous,  as  of  old, 
Thy  wandering  river  glides  in  gold." 

Alaric  Watts. 

Among  the  most  attractive  scenery  of  Yorkshire  is  Studley  Park,  the 
Beat  of  Earl  de  Grey  and  Ripon,  in  the  grounds  of  which  stand  the 
magnificent  remains  of  Fountains  Abbey,  originally  founded  for  monks 
of  the  Cistercian  order,  a  branch  of  the  Benedictine,  which  was  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  monastic  orders. 

The  history  of  the  foundation  of  Fountains  Abbey  is  curious.  It 
appears  that  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Rieval,  in  Yorkshire,  attracted 
great  attention  from  the  sanctity  of  its  inmates,  when  some  monks  of 
the  Benedictine  monastery  of  St.  Mary's,  at  York,  became  desirous 
of  adopting  the  same  rules,  and  of  withdrawing  from  their  convent ; 
which  was  strongly  opposed  by  Galfridus,  their  abbot,  as  implying  a 
reflection  on  his  government.  After  appealing  to  Thurstan,  Archbishop 
of  York,  and  experiencing  considerable  annoyance  from  the  Abbot,  who 
laid  his  complaint  before  the  King,  the  monks  at  length,  in  the  year 
1 132,  had  certain  lands  assigned  to  them  by  the  Archbishop,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Ripon,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  monastery  on  a 
eite  called  Skell  Dale,  from  a  rivulet  of  that  name  which  runs  through 
it.  Having  chosen  Richard,  the  prior  of  St.  Mary's,  for  their  Abbot, 
they  retired  to  this  wilderness  in  the  depth  of  winter,  without  any  house 
to  cover  them,  or  certainty  of  provisions  to  subsist  on.  In  the  midst  of 
the  vale  stood  a  large  elm,  on  which  they  placed  a  thatch  of  straw: 
under  this  they  are  said  to  have  "  slept,  ate,  and  prayed,  the  Archbishop 
for  some  time  supplying  them  with  bread,  and  the  stream  with  drink." 
Some  cleared  a  small  spot  for  a  garden ;  others  formed  a  humble 
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shed,  to  serve  as  a  chajiel ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  shortly  quitted 
the  shelter  of  the  elm  for  that  of  seven  yew-trees,  growing  on  the  south 
side  of  the  spot  where  the  Abbey  now  stands.  They  were  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  the  trunk  of  one  being  upwai'ds  of  26  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  the  height  of  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  we  may  hence 
infer  their  great  age,  and  the  probability,  according  to  the  common 
ti'adition,  of  their  having  served  the  purpose  of  a  shelter  for  the  monks. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  winter  the  Cistercians  found  their  number  in- 
crease, and  with  it  their  privations,  they  being  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  eating  the  leaves  of  trees  and  wild  herbs,  boiled  with  a  little  salt ;  yet 
they  neither  despaired  nor  withheld  their  charity.  It  is  recorded  that 
one  day,  when  the  store  for  all  the  monks  was  only  two  loaves  and 
a-half,  a  stranger  begged  a  morsel  of  bread ;  and  the  Abbot  ordered 
one  of  the  loaves  to  be  given  to  him,  saying,  "  God  would  provide  for 
them" — a  hope  soon  realized  by  the  unexpected  arrival  of  a  cartload  of 
bread,  sent  them  by  Eustace  Fitz-John,  owner  of  the  neighbouring  Castle 
of  Knaresborough.  For  a  few  years  they  suffered  severe  hardships,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  leaving  the  place,  when  Hugh,  Dean  of  York, 
desired  that  after  his  death  his  body  and  all  his  wealth  should  be  car- 
ried to  the  Abbey  of  Fountains.  This  important  addition  to  their 
resources  was  soon  followed  by  the  assignment  of  the  whole  property 
of  Serlo  and  Tosti,  two  canons  of  York.  Benefactions  then  poured  in 
from  other  quarters ;  the  Abbey  was  endowed  with  various  privileges 
by  Kings  and  Popes,  and  greatly  increased  both  in  the  extent  of  its  pos- 
sessions and  the  number  of  its  monks.  Another  account  states,  that 
the  Abbey  was  originally  built  in  the  time  of  Henry  Murdac,  during 
whose  rule  it  was  destroyed  by  an  invasion  of  soldiers  from  York ;  but 
it  was  afterwaids  restored. 

In  1 140,  it  was  consumed  by  fire ;  but  its  restoration  was  commenced 
in  1204,  when  the  foundations  of  the  church  were  laid  ;  and  in  less  than 
forty  years  from  that  time  the  fabric,  of  wliich  the  present  are  the  re- 
mains, was  completed,  John  de  Casacia  (of  Kent)  being  Abbot.  The 
Abbey  frequently  received  large  donations  from  the  great  northern 
barons,  among  whom  were  the  ancient  and  noble  family  of  Percy  ;  par- 
ticularly Lord  Richard  de  Percy,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the 
barons'  wars  in  the  reign  of  King  John.  He  was  buried  in  Fountains 
Abbey,  as  well  as  his  great-nephew,  Lord  Henry  de  Percy,  one  of  the 
principal  commanders  under  King  Edward  the  First,  in  his  wars  in 
Scotland.  The  Percy  family  were  considered  the  hereditary  patrons  and 
benefactors  of  the  Abbey.  From  the  small  beginning  described  above 
this  establishment  became  extremely  rich  in  land,  plate,  and  cattle ;  and 
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when  \isUed  in  i.i^s),  previously  to  the  dissolution  of  the  religious 
houses,  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  opulent  in  the  country.  At 
that  time  great  complaint  was  made  against  Thirske,  the  37th 
Abbot,  for  misconduct ;  and  he  was  afterwards  executed  at  Tyburn, 
in  company  with  some  other  persons  concerned  in  an  insurrection  in 
Yorkshire.  MaiTnaduke  Brodelay,  or  Bradley,  the  last  Abbot,  surren- 
dered the  Abbey  in  the  year  1 540,  and  had  a  pension  of  1 00/.  allowed  him. 

The  Abbey,  with  its  appendages,  when  complete,  covered  twelve 
acres  of  ground,  two  of  which  are  occupied  by  the  present  ruins, 
perhaps  the  largest  of  the  class  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  Dissolution,  the 
site,  with  a  large  portion  of  its  estates,  was  sold  by  Henry  the  Eighth 
to  Sir  Richard  Gresham ;  after  which  they  passed  through  various 
hands,  till  purchased  by  William  Aislabie,  Esq.,  of  Studley  Royal,  who 
annexed  the  ruins  to  his  pleasure-grounds.  The  Studley  estate,  in- 
cluding Fountains  Abbey,  devolved  in  1808  to  his  descendant,  Miss 
Laurence. 

No  depredation  appears  to  have  been  wantonly  committed  on  this 
venerable  pile ;  and  time  has  spared  many  traces  of  its  former  beauty 
and  extent.  The  length  of  the  church  is  338  feet ;  the  great  tower  at 
the  north  end  of  the  transept  is  166  feet  high.  There  has  been  a 
central  tower,  which  has  long  since  foilen  into  decay.  In  addition  to 
the  church  are  the  chapter-house,  over  which  was  formerly  the  library 
and  scriptorium,  or  writing-room,  the  refectory,  on  one  side  of  which 
is  the  reading-gallery,  where  the  Scriptures  were  read  to  the  monks 
during  meals  ;  the  cloisters,  300  feet  long,  and  the  dormitory  over  them ; 
the  kitchen,  with  its  two  fireplaces,  each  15  feet  wide ;  and  the  cloister- 
garden,  120  feet  square,  planted  with  shrubs  and  evergreens.  The 
cloisters,  divided  by  columns  and  arches,  extend  across  the  rivulet, 
which  is  arched  over  to  support  them  ;  and  near  to  the  south  end  is  a 
circular  stone  basin,  6  feet  in  diameter.  This  almost  subterranean 
solitude  is  dimly  lighted  by  lancet  windows,  wliich  are  obscured  by 
oaks,  beeches,  and  firs ;  and  tlie  gloom  is  heightened  by  the  brook 
beneath,  which  may  be  seen  wending  its  way  through  the  broken 
arches.  Besides  these  large  ruins,  there  are  found  among  the  trees  and 
shrubs  many  fragments  of  the  appendages  to  this  celebrated  monastery. 

It  is  not  known  with  certainty  why  this  Abbey  received  the  name  of 
Fountains.  Two  reasons  have  been  assigned:  first,  that  the  celebrated 
founder  of  the  Cistercian  order,  St.  Bernard,  having  been  born  at 
Fountaines,  in  Burgundy,  it  was  so  called  in  honour  of  him.  But  Dr. 
Whitakcr,  an  excellent  authority,  derives  the  name  from  Skell,  the 
rivulet  which  flows  near  it,  which  signifies  a  Fountain }  and  he  adda 
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that  the  first  name  by  which  the  house  was  known  was  the  Abbey  of 
Skeldalc.  The  monks  who  wrote  in  Latin  termed  it  De  Fontibus,  or 
Of  fountaine ;  and  the  latter  title  was  preserved. 

Of  late  years  a  discovery  has  been  made  at  Fountains  Abbey,  which 
is  not  so  satisfactorily  explained  as  its  name.  Several  earthenware 
vessels  have  been  found  in  removing  the  earth  and  stones  from  the  floor: 
one  was  a  brown  jug,  buried  in  the  stone  basement  of  the  now  destroyed 
choir-screen ;  it  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  dark  substance 
like  burned  wood.  These  jars  were  laid  in  mortar  on  their  sides,  and 
then  siuToundcd  with  the  solid  stonework,  the  necks  extending  from 
the  wall  like  cannon  from  the  side  of  a  ship.  One  conjecture  is,  that 
these  jars  were  used  to  burn  incense;  but  their  mouths  must  have  been 
hidden  when  the  stalls  were  standing.  Another  conjecture  is,  that  they 
were  intended  to  receive  the  ashes  of  the  heart,  or  some  other  por- 
tion of  the  body,  in  case  a  canon  attached  to  the  church  should  will 
that  any  part  of  his  remains  should  be  so  deposited.  Another  suppo- 
sition is,  that  the  vessels  were  acoustic  instruments,  to  assist  the  sound ; 
and  such  have  been  found  in  the  walls  of  the^Coliseum,  and  other 
ancient  buildings.  The  more  probable  explanation  is,  that  the  jars  were 
used  as  depositories  for  human  remains,  and  were  closed  round  with 
masonry  and  concealed. 

Henry  Jenkins,  that  remarkable  instance  of  longevity,  was  often  at 
Fountains  Abbey  during  the  residence  of  the  last  Abbot ;  and  (accord- 
ing to  a  paper  copied  from  an  old  household  book  of  Sir  Richard 
Graham,  Bart.,  of  Norton  Conyers)  Jenkins,  upon  going  to  live  at 
Bolton,  was  said  to  be  about  1 50  years  old ;  and  the  writer  of  the  above 
paper  had  often  examined  him  in  his  sister's  kitchen,  when  he  came  for 
alms,  and  found  facts  in  chronicles  agree  with  his  account ;  he  was  then 
162  or  163.  He  said  he  was  sent  to  North  Allerton  with  a  horse-load 
of  arrows  for  the  battle  of  Flodden  Field,  with  which  a  bigger 
boy  went  forward  to  the  amiy,  under  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  King 
Henry  VUI.  being  at  Tournay;  and  he  (the  boy)  believed  himself  to  be 
then  eleven  or  twelve  years  old.  This  was  in  1513,  and  four  or  five 
persons  of  the  same  parish,  each  said  to  be  100,  or  near  it,  declared 
Jenkins  to  have  been  an  old  man  ever  since  they  knew  him.  He  gave 
evidence  in  court  to  six  score  years  in  a  tithe  cause,  1667,  between  the 
Vicar  of  Catterick  and  William  and  Peter  Mawbank,  wherein  he  de- 
posed that  the  tythes  of  wool,  lambs,  &;c.,  mentioned  in  the  interro- 
gatories, were  the  Vicar's,  and  had  been  paid,  to  his  knowledge,  120 
years,  or  more.  The  writer  was  present  at  another  cause,  whei* 
Jenkins  gave  evidence  to  120  years.    The  judge  asked  him  how  he 
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lived.  He  said,  by  thatching  and  salmon-fishing ;  that  he  was  thatch- 
ing a  house  wlien  served  with  a  subpoena  in  the  cause,  and  would 
dub  a  hook  with  any  man  in  Yorkshire.  The  writer  went  to  see  him 
at  Ellerton-upon-Swale,  and  met  him  carrying  a  pitcher  of  water  upon 
his  head.  He  told  him  he  remembered  the  Dissolution,  and  that  great 
lamentation  was  made ;  that  he  had  been  butler  to  Lord  Conyers,  of 
Hornby  Castle;  and  that  Marmaduke  Brodelay,  Lord  Abbot  of 
Fountains,  did  frequently  visit  his  lord,  and  drink  a  hearty  glass  witli 
him  ;  and  that  his  lord  often  sent  him  to  inquire  how  the  Abbot  did, 
who  always  sent  for  him  to  his  lodgings  ;  and  after  ceremonies,  as  he 
called  it,  passed,  ordered  him,  besides  wassel,  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of 
roast  beef  for  his  dinner  (for  that  tlie  monasteries  did  deliver  their 
guests  meat  by  measure)  and  a  great  black  jack  of  strong  drink. 
Jenkins  was  the  only  one  who,  in  the  time  of  Charles  U.,  survived  to 
tell  the  tale  of  the  Dissolution  of  Monasteries. 


Bolton  Priory. 

The  picturesque  remains  of  tiiis  once  magnificent  monastic  establish- 
ment are  situated  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Wharfe,  about  six  miles  from  Skipton.  The  melancholy  event  that 
led  to  the  foundation  of  the  monastery  is  related  by  Dr.  Whitaker,  in  his 
History  of  the  Deanery  0/ Craven,  and  is  likewise  the  subject  of  a  beau- 
tiful poem  by  Wordsworth. 

A  priory  was  founded  at  Embassy,  about  two  miles  from  Bolton,  by 
William  de  Meschines  and  Cecilia,  his  wife,  in  the  year  1 121,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine.  On  the  founders'  death,  they  left  a 
daughter,  who  adopted  her  mother's  name,  Romille,  and  was  married  to 
William  Fitz  Duncan,  nephew  of  David,  King  of  Scotland.  They  had 
two  sons;  the  eldest  died  young;  the  youngest,  called  from  the  place 
of  his  birth,  the  Boy  of  Egremond,  became  the  last  hope  of  his  widowed 
mother.  In  the  deep  solitude  of  the  woods  between  Bolton  and 
Barden,  four  miles  up  the  river,  the  Wharfe  suddenly  contracts  itself 
into  a  rocky  channel  little  more  than  four  feet  wide,  and  pours  through 
the  fissure  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  its  confinement.  The  place 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  called  the  Strid,  from  a  feat  often  exercised  by 
persons  of  more  agility  than  prudence,  who  strode  from  brink  to  brink, 
regardless  of  the  destruction  that  awaited  a  faltering  step.  Such  was  the 
fate  of  young  Romille,  the  Boy  of  Egremond,  who  inconsiderately 
bounding  over  tlie  chasm,  with  a  greyhound  in  his  leash,  the  animal 
»  *  #  N 
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hung  back,  and  drew  his  unfortunate  master  into  the  foaming  torrent. 
When  this  melancholy  event  was  communicated  to  his  mother,  she  be- 
came overwhelmed  with  grief,  which  only  yielded  to  her  devotional 
feeling  t 

"And  the  lady  prayed  in  heaviness 
That  looked  not  for  relief; 
But  slowly  did  her  succour  come, 
And  a  patience  to  her  grief." 

To  perpetuate  the  memory  of  this  event,  she  determined  to  remove  tne 
priory  from  Embassy  to  the  nearest  convenient  spot,  and  accordingly, 
erected  a  magnificent  priory  at  Bolton.  This  establishment  was  dissolved 
June  II,  1540.  Part  of  the  nave  of  Bolton  priory  is  now  used  as  the 
parish  church  ;  the  transept  and  choir  are  in  ruins  ;  the  tower  and  fine 
east  Perpendicular  window  are  of  later  date  than  any  other  part  of  the 
edifice,  and  may  be  said  to  be  the  expiring  effort  of  this  species  ot 
architecture  previous  to  the  Reformation.  It  was  in  the  course  of 
erection  at  the  dissolution  of  the  priory  ;  the  last  prior  having  intended 
to  erect  a  splendid  western  entrance,  and  he  had  proceeded  to  the  height 
of  the  ancient  buildings,  when  the  Reformation  divested  him  of  his  office. 
The  remains  of  the  church  of  the  priory,  being  surrounded  by  bold  and 
majestic  high  grounds,  are  scarcely  seen  until  the  tourist  arrives  at  the 
spot.  They  stand  on  a  bend  of  the  \\niarfe,  on  a  level  sufficiently 
elevated  to  protect  it  from  inundation.  Opposite  to  the  east  window  of 
the  priory  church  the  river  washes  the  foot  of  a  rock  nearly  perpendi- 
cular, from  the  top  of  which  flows  a  stream  forming  a  beautiful 
waterfall. 

Dr.  Whitaker  relates  that  it  was  long  a  tradition  among  the  aged 
people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bolton  Priory,  that  not  long  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  a  white  doe  continued  to  make  a  pilgrim- 
age from  Rylstone  over  the  fells  of  Bolton,  and  was  constantly  found 
in  the  priory  churchyard,  near  the  grave  of  its  former  owner,  during 
divine  service ;  after  the  close  of  which  the  doe  returned  home  as  re- 
gularly as  the  rest  of  the  congregation. 

The  grave  was  the  burial-place  of  Emily,  the  only  daughter  of 
Richard  Norton,  of  Rylstone,  who  fell  in  the  Roman  Catholic  insurrec- 
tion in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  When  yet  a  child,  the  young  dee  had 
been  given  to  Emily  by  her  brothers,  and  it  had  grown  up  under  her 
endearment,  making  a  return  for  her  affection  in  its  own  mute  grati- 
tude. Jler  father  and  eight  brothers  being  taken,  were  all  executed,  and 
their  fate  being  told  to  the  broken-hearted  Emily,  she  assumed  the 
garb  of  a  pilgrim,  and  long  wandered  far  from  the  scenes  of  her  child- 
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hood,  till  tired  with  the  blank  of  things  abroad,  she  returned  home,  and 
was  immediately  recognised  by  the  grateful  doe.  Upon  this  strange 
story,  Wordsworth  has  founded  his  romantic  poem  of  "  The  White 
Doe  of  Rylstone." 

Bolton  Castle. 

In  Wensleydale,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Leybourn,  are  the  ruins  ot 
Bolton  Castle,  famous  as  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Scrope ;  the 
last  who  resided  here  was  Emanuel,  thirteenth  Lord  of  that  name,  and 
Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  died  in  1630.  In  the  great  Civil  War  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  this  Castle  was  a  garrison  for  the  King  ;  and  was 
long  and  gallantly  defended  against  the  arms  of  the  Parliament,  by  a 
party  of  Richmondshire  cavaliers,  who  held  it  until  reduced  to  cat 
horseflesh,  when  it  capitulated,  November  tj,  164^:^,  and  the  gairison 
marched  to  Pontefract.  The  Committee  at  York  ordered  this  fortress 
to  be  made  untenable  in  1647,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  order  was 
carried  into  effect ;  yet  from  that  period  it  has  been  neglected,  and 
falling  into  greater  dilapidation.  The  north-eastern  tower,  which  had 
been  most  damaged  by  the  fire  of  the  besiegers,  fell  suddenly  to  the 
gi'ound  in  1649.  four  or  five  families  now  reside  in  the  Castle:  the 
south-west  tower  is  occupied  from  tuirct  to  basement.  Close  to  this 
tower  is  the  room  in  which,  tradition  says,  "  the  beauteous  hapless 
Mary  of  Scotland  "  was  confined.  It  has  two  narrow  windows  through 
the  thick  wall :  it  was  through  the  west  window  that  she  made  her 
escape,  being  lowered  from  it  by  an  attendant,  to  the  ground  beneath. 
The  room  has  a  mortar-door,  now  partly  broken  up.  The  chimneys 
not  in  use  are  covered  up,  to  keep  out  the  jackdaws.  One  or  two  of 
the  turrets  are  occupied  by  farmers.  No  one  who  has  ever  witnessed 
it  can  forget  the  magnificent  prospect  of  hill  and  dale  seen  from  the  roof 
of  Bolton  Castle. 

In  the  Diary  of  Bishop  Cartivright,  printed  for  the  Camden  Society, 
in  1843,  is  this  entry:  "  I  was  received  by  the  Noble  Marquess  (i.e.,  ot 
Winchester)  with  all  kindness  imaginable  at  dinner,  from  one  at  noon 
till  one  in  the  morning;  Sir  Richard  Shuttleworth,  Mr.  Dean  of  Ripon, 
Mr.  Darcy,  and  others  there."  This  sitting  at  table  for  twelve  hours, 
says  the  Editor,  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  confirmation  of  the  acccnml 
which  Granger  gives  from  some  contemporary  memoirs  of  the  singular 
style  in  which  this  nobleman  livctl  at  his  castle  of  Bolton,  during  the 
reign  of  James  the  Second  :  "  He  went  to  dinner  at  six  or  seven  in  the 
evening,  and  his  meal  lasted  till  six  or  seven  the  next  morning,  durinj; 
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which  time  he  eat,  drank,  smoked,  talked,  or  listened  to  the  music.  The 
company  that  dined  with  him  were  at  liberty  to  use  or  amuse  them- 
selves, or  take  a  nap  whenever  they  were  so  disposed ;  but  the  dishes 
and  bottles  were  all  the  while  standing  upon  the  table.  A  contempo- 
rary, Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  in  his  manuscript  Ephemeris,  says  that  he 
"  pretended  to  be  distracted,  and  would  make  all  his  men  rise  up  at 
midnight,  and  would  go  a-hunting  with  torchlight."  This  mode  of 
living  is  said  to  have  been  affected  by  him  in  order  that  he  might  be 
thought  unfit  for  public  affairs  at  a  time  when  things  were  going  in 
a  manner  of  which  he  did  not  approve.  The  Marquis  put  off  his 
folly,  and  appeared  in  his  true  character  of  a  man  of  some  spirit 
when  there  was  a  prospect  of  saving  the  country  from  the  effects  of 
James's  policy. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  a  chest  of  ancient  documents  re- 
lating to  Bolton  Castle,  dating  from  the  period  of  its  foundation,  is  pre- 
served at  Bolton  Hall,  the  Yorkshire  residence  of  the  present  Lord 
Bolton. 

Kirkstall  Abbey. 

At  a  short  distance  fi-om  Leeds,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
and  in  a  beautiful  vale,  watered  by  the  river  Aire,  are  the  picturesque 
remains  of  Kirkstall — a  fragment  of  the  monastic  splendour  of  the 
twelfth  century.  It  was  of  the  Cistercian  order,  founded  by  Henry  de 
Lacy,  in  1157.  It  is  now  in  sad  decay.  The  gateway  has  been 
walled  up,  and  converted  into  a  fann-house ;  the  roof  of  the  aisle  is 
entirely  gone ;  places  for  six  altars  appear  by  distinct  chapels ;  the 
length  of  the  church  was  224  feet ;  the  tower,  built  in  the  time  ot 
Henry  VIII.,  remained  entire  till  January  27,  1779,  when  three  sides  of 
it  were  blown  down,  and  only  the  fourth  remains,  with  part  of  an 
arched  chamber,  leading  to  the  cemetery,  and  part  of  the  dormitory.  The 
former  garden  of  the  monastery  is  still  cultivated,  but  cells  and  cavities  are 
covered  with  underwood ;  and  there  is  a  staircase  to  one  of  the  turrets, 
from  which  the  monks  of  Kirkstall  feasted  their  eyes  with  the  charming 
scenery  of  the  district.  The  site  of  the  monastery,  together  with  some  of 
the  circumjacent  estates,  were  granted  by  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  V  I., 
in  exchange,  to  Archbishop  Granmer  and  his  heirs;  and  were  by  that 
prelate  settled  upon  a  person  named  Peter  Hammond,  in  trutt  for 
his  grace's  younger  son.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  Archbishop 
himself  ever  visited  this  part  of  his  acquisitions ;  nor  is  it  recorded 
how  the  whole,  so  soon  afterwards,  passed  out  of  his  family.     That 
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this  did  happen,  however,  is  certain ;  for  in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of 
Elizabeth  we  find  the  property  granted  by  the  Queen  to  Edward 
Downynge  and  Peter  Ashcton,  and  their  heirs  for  ever.  At  a  later 
period,  but  at  what  precise  time  neither  Dr.  Whitaker  nor  others  have 
ascertained,  the  site  and  demesnes  of  Kirkstall,  together  with  the  adjoin- 
ing manor  of  Bramley,  were  purchased  by  the  Savilles  of  Howley ;  and 
since  then  they  have  passed,  by  maniage,  with  the  other  estates  of  that 
family,  through  the  Duke  of  Montague,  to  the  Brudenells,  Earls  of 
Cardigan  ;  in  whose  possession  the  ruins,  and  part  of  tlie  annexed 
grounds,  now  continue. 


Richmond  Castle. 

To  Alan  Rufus,  son  of  Hoel,  Count  of  Brctagne,  a  kinsman  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  who  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition  to 
England,  is  generally  attributed  the  foundation  of  both  the  Castle  and 
town  of  Richmond ;  though  by  some  authorities  the  town  is  said  to 
have  been  in  existence  prior  to  the  Conquest.  William  conferred  on 
Alan  the  title  of  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  the  estates  of  the  Saxon  earl 
Edwin,  embracing  nearly  -200  manors  and  townships,  and  a  jurisdiction 
over  all  Richmondshire,  about  a  third  of  the  North  Riding.  In  the 
situation  of  his  Castle,  Earl  Alan  selected  not  only  an  eligible  residence, 
but  also  a  place  of  defence :  its  foundation  was  laid  upon  an  almost  per- 
pendicular rock,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Swale,  about  100  feet  above  the 
bed  of  the  river.  To  the  original  buildings  of  the  fortress  additional  walls, 
towers,  and  outworks  were  erected  by  the  successors  of  the  founder.  The 
Earls  of  Richmond  enjoyed  these  possessions  till  they  fell  to  the  Crown, 
on  Henry,  Earl  of  Richmond,  becoming  King  of  England  by  the  title 
of  Henry  VII.  Charles  II.  bestowed  the  title  of  Duke  of  Richmond 
on  his  son,  Charles  Lenox,  in  whose  descendants  the  dignity  con- 
tinues. The  walks  round  the  Castle  present  a  succession  of  varied  and 
romantic  scenery.  Swalcdale  is  in  many  parts  skirted  with  bold  rocks, 
almost  covered  with  trees  and  shrubs.  From  the  hills  north-west  of  the 
town,  the  Castle  and  town  seem  to  be  situated  in  a  valley:  the  ruins  are 
still  majestic ;  the  bold  Norman  keep  is  almost  entire ;  the  walls  are 
nearly  100  feet  high  and  eleven  feet  thick.  The  dilapidations  seem  to 
be  solely  owing  to  the  neglect  of  repairs. 
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"  Sandal  Castle,  and  the  Battle  of  Wakefield. 

About  two  miles  from  the  town  of  Wakefield,  on  the  luft  bank  ol 
the  Calder,  in  the  West  R.iding  of  Yorkshire,  in  the  large  village  of 
Sandal  (Magna),  there  are  the  ruins  of  a  Castle,  built  by  the  last  Earl 
Warren,  about  1320.  A  few  years  after  ([333),  Edward  Baliol  re- 
sided here,  while  an  aimy  was  raising  to  establish  him  on  the  Scottish 
throne. 

The  Castle  afterwards  became  the  property  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Duke  of  York,  who,  aspiring  to  the  Crown  during  the  feeble  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  fell  in  battle  before  its  walls.  Queen  Margaret,  who  had 
none  of  the  timidity  of  her  husband,  and  not  much  of  the  gentleness  of 
her  sex,  seeing  her  son,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  dispossessed  of  his  inheri- 
tance, proceeded  to  the  north  of  England  with  the  Prince,  and  rallied 
round  her  the  friends  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  In  order  more  effec- 
tually to  raise  an  army,  she  proclaimed  that  all  who  joined  her  standard 
should  have  leave  to  plunder  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Trent. 
By  this  means  she  assembled  an  army  of  18,000  men.  The  Duke  of 
York,  on  the  other  hand,  left  London  with  only  four  or  five  thousand 
men.  As  he  advanced  to  the  north,  he  received  the  mortifying  news  tf 
the  Queen's  success,  and  on  reaching  Wakefield,  he  retired  to  Sandal 
Castle,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  son,  the  Earl  of  March,  with 
another  army  from  Wales.  The  Queen  advanced  with  her  troops,  but 
did  not  succeed  in  forcing  the  Castle.  She  then  placed  troops  in 
ambush,  on  each  side  of  Wakefield  Green,  under  the  command  of 
Lord  Clifford  and  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire.  She  next  appeared  before  the 
walls  of  Sandal  with  the  main  body  of  her  army,  led  by  the  Dukes  of 
Somerset  and  Exeter,  provoking  her  enemy  to  battle,  sometimes  by 
menaces,  at  others  by  defiances  and  insults,  obsci-ving,  that  it  was  dis- 
graceful to  a  man  who  aspired  to  the  Crown  to  suffer  himself  to  be  thus 
shut  up  by  a  woman  !  The  Duke  of  York,  stung  by  the  taunts  of  the 
Queen,  resolved  to  march  out  of  the  Castle,  and  drew  up  his  men  on 
\Vakefield  Green,  trusting  that  his  own  courage  and  experience  would 
compensate  for  his  deficiency  of  numbers.  He  had  no  sooner  arranged 
his  small  army  than  he  was  attacked  by  the  Queen's  troops,  who  had 
greatly  the  advantage.  While  he  was  pressed  in  front  by  the  main 
body  of  the  enemy,  he  was  surprised  by  the  ambuscade,  in  which  he  and 
iSoo  of  his  men  fell  victims;  within  half-an-hour  they  were  routed, 
and  the  Duke  himself  slain,  valiantly  fighting  hand  to  hand  with  his 
enemies.    Tiie  spot  where  he  fell  was  afterwards  enclosed  by  a  wall, 
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and  on  it  was  erected  a  cross  of  stone  ;  this  was  demolished  in  the  Civil 
Wars  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament. 

The  Duke's  second  son,  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  who  was  only  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years  of  age,  in  flying  fi-om  the  field  of  battle,  was  over- 
taken by  Lord  Clifford,  who,  with  more  than  savage  ferocity,  plunged 
a  dagger  into  the  youth's  breast,  notwithstanding  the  earnest  entreaties 
of  his  governor  to  spare  the  young  Earl's  life.  Lord  Clifford,  after- 
wards, finding  the  body  of  the  Duke,  cut  off  his  head,  and  setting  upon 
it  a  paper  crown,  fixed  it  on  the  top  of  a  lance,  and  presented  it  to  the 
Queen,  who  ordered  it  to  be  placed  on  the  wall  of  York.  It  was 
removed  in  February,  1461,  and  buried  with  his  wife  at  Bisham,  in 
Berkshire,  where  he  had  prepared  a  place  of  sepulture  before  the  battle 
of  Bloreheath.     Drayton,  in  his  Queen  Margaret,  speaks  of  Sandal  as 

the  place 

"  Where  York  himself,  before  his  castle  gate, 

Mangled  with  wounrls,  on  his  own  earth  lay  dead ; 

Upon  whose  body  Clifford  down  him  sate, 
Stabbing  the  corpse,  and  cutting  off  the  head, 

Crown'd  it  with  paper,  and  to  wreake  his  teene, 

Presents  it  so  to  his  victorious  queene." 

The  circumstances  of  this  event  are  very  closely  nairatcd  in  the  Third 
Part  of  Shakspcare's  play  of  Henry  VI.  The  disparity  of  the  forces — 
the  malignity  and  cruelty  of  Clifford  in  murdering  the  youth — and  the 
insult  to  the  Duke  by  placing  a  paper  crown  on  his  head — are  severally 
noticed.    The  battle  is  powerfully  described  in  the  fourth  scene: 

"  York.  The  army  of  the  Queen  liath  got  the  fiokt : 
My  uncles  both  are  slain  in  rescuing  me  ; 
And  all  my  followers  to  the  eager  foe 
Turn  back,  and  fly,  like  shijis  before  the  wind, 
Or  laniljs  pursued  by  hungcr-starvd-d  wolves. 
My  sons — God  knows  what  hath  bechanced  them  ; 
But  this  I  know — they  have  demean'd  themselves 
Like  men  born  to  renown,  by  liflj  or  death. 
Three  times  did  Richard  make  a  lane  to  nic, 
And  thrice  cried — '  Coiiriigc,  father !  fii;hl  il  out  t 
Anfl  full  as  oft  came  ICdward  to  my  side, 
With  purple  faulchion,  painted  to  the  liilt 
In  blood  of  (hose  that  had  encountered  him  ; 
And  wlien  the  hardiest  warriors  did  retire, 
Richard  cried — C/uirj^c,  and  give  no  foot  of  ground ' 
And  cried — A  croxun,  or  else  a  glorious  tomb  I 
A  sceptre  or  an  earthly  sepulchre  ?" 

Lord  Clifford,  whose  father  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  by 
the  Duke  of  York,  had  sworn  that  he  would  not  leave  one  branch  of 
the  York  line  standing ;  and  he  killed  so  many  men  in  the  battle  of 
Wakefield,  that  he  was  ever  afterwards  called  the  Butcher, 
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Richard  III.  is  said  to  have  resided  at  Sandal  Castle  some  time  pre- 
vious to  his  ascending  the  throne.  In  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  the 
King  had  a  garrison  here,  which  surrendered  after  three  weeks'  siege,  to 
Colonel  Overton,  in  October,  1645;  and  in  the  following  year  the 
fortress  was  demolished  by  Parliament. 


Pontefract  Castle  and  Richard  II. 

Pontcfract,  in  the  AVcst  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  a  town  of  great 
antiquity  and  historical  importance ;  and  for  600  years  the  Castle  of 
Pontefi-act  was  the  ornament  and  terror  of  the  surrounding  country. 
After  the  Conquest,  Ilbert  de  Lacy  received  a  grant  of  the  place. 
Soon  after  he  began  to  build  his  Castle,  which  partook  of  the  features  of 
castle,  fortress,  and  palace.  He  is  said  to  have  named  the  town 
Ponifrete,  from  some  fancied  resemblance  to  a  place  so  called  in  Nor- 
mandy, wlicre  he  was  born.  The  Castle  was  built  on  a  rock  :  it  was 
not  commanded  by  any  contiguous  hill,  and  could  only  be  taken  by 
blockade.  The  wall  of  the  castle-yard  was  high,  and  flanked  by  seven 
towers.  A  deep  moat  was  cut  on  the  western  side,  where  were  also 
the  barbican  and  drawbridirc ;  there  were  other  gates,  which  might  be 
used  as  watch-towers,  and  some  of  tliem  were  protected  by  drawbridges. 
The  dungeons  were  of  a  frightful  nature:  we  read  of  one,  a  room 
25  feet  square,  without  any  otiier  entrance  than  a  hole  or  trap-door  in 
the  door  of  the  turret ;  so  that  the  prisoner  must  have  been  let  down 
into  this  abode  of  darkness,  from  whence  there  could  have  been  no 
possible  mode  of  escape.  The  area  covered  and  enclosed  by  this  im- 
mense Castle  was  about  seven  acres. 

Ilbert  de  Lacy's  vast  possessions  were  confirmed  to  his  son,  Robert 
de  Pontefract,  by  William  Rufus  ;  in  13 10,  they  passed  by  maniage  to 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  who,  in  the  quarrels  between  Edward  II. 
and  his  nobles,  was  taken  prisoner  with  many  other  barons,  and  brought 
to  Pontefract  Castle,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  royal  army. 
Here  he  was  imprisoned  for  som.e  time,  tried  and  convicted  by  his 
peers,  and  hurried  away  to  execution.  He  obtained  the  favour  of 
dying  on  the  block,  whilst  the  barons,  his  adiiercnts,  were  hanged. 

Pontefract  Castle  was  afterwards  the  scene  of  Richard  the  Second's 
imprisonment  and  death.  The  old  account  of  tlie  manner  of  his  death 
adopted  by  our  historians  in  the  eighteenth  century,  has  for  some  time 
been  exploded.  It  is  to  the  effect  that  King  Richard  was  murdered 
by  Sir  Piers  Exton,  and  his  assist^ntt  '/'ith  battle-axes ;  who  pursued 
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him  about  his  prison,  striking  at  him  till  they  had  despatched  him,  in 
spite  of  the  heroic  resistance  of  the  King,  who  snatched  a  battle-axe 
from  one  of  his  assailants,  and  with  it  killed  no  less  than  four  of  them. 
In  the  year  1634,  a  pillar  was  still  shown  in  the  room  which  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  prison  of  Richard,  in  Pomfrct  Castle,  which  wai 
hacked  with  the  blows  of  the  murderers,  as  the  King  fled  round  it. 

M.  Amyot  has,  however,  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  above  story 
is  without  foundation ;  and  the  contemporary  historians  of  the  death 
of  Richard  II.  give  a  totally  different  account  of  that  event.  Of 
these  Thomas  of  Walsingham,  the  Monk  of  Evesham,  who  wrote 
the  Life  of  Richard,  and  the  Continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of  Croy- 
land,  all  relate  that  Richard  voluntarily  starved  himself  to  death,  in  his 
prison  at  Pomfret.  To  these  must  be  added  the  testimony  of  Gower 
the  poet,  to  the  same  effect,  who  was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  had 
been  himself  patronized  by  Richard.  Another  version  of  this  tragedy 
relates  that  his  staiTation  was  not  voluntary.  The  Percys  accuse 
Henry  IV.  of  having  caused  Richard  to  perish  "from  hunger,  thirst, 
and  cold,  after  fifteen  days  and  nights  of  sufferings  unheard  among 
Christians."  Archbishop  Scroop  repeats  the  same  charge  ;  but  the  pro- 
babilities of  the  case  appear  to  be  strongly  in  favour  of  Richard's  volun- 
tary starvation.  The  story  of  Sir  Piers  Exton  is  disproved  by  there 
being  no  mark  of  violence  visible  on  the  skull  of  the  body  found  in  the 
tomb  of  King  Richard  in  Westminster  Abbey ; ,  but  this  testimony  is  of 
no  avail,  if,  according  to  Mr.  Tytlcr,  the  boily  buried  first  at  Langley, 
and  then  in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  not  that  of  King  Richard ;  who,  ae 
he  affirms,  is  interred  in  the  Church  of  the  Preaching  Friars,  at  Stirling, 
in  Scotland.  This  latter  hypothesis,  however,  ecpially  disproves  the 
Exton  fable.  Mr.  Tytler's  relation  is — That  Richard  escaped  from 
Pomfrct  Castle,  thoiigh  the  mode  in  which  he  did  this  is  nowhere 
stated.  That  he  travelled  in  disguise  to  the  Scottish  Isles,  where  he  was 
discovered,  in  the  kitchen  of  Donald,  Lord  of  the  Lsles,  by  a  jester,  who 
had  been  bred  up  at  his  court.  That  Donald  seirt  him  to  Robert  III., 
King  of  Scotland,  by  whom  he  was  supported  as  became  his  rank,  so 
long  as  that  monarch  lived ;  that  afterwards  Richard  was  delivered  to 
the  Duke  of  Albany,  by  whom  he  was  honourably  treated ;  and  that 
he  finally  died  in  the  castle  of  Stirling,  in  the  year  14 19.  This  account 
is  given  by  the  continuator  of  Fordun's  Chronicle,  and  a  contemporary 
historian.  But  the  strongest  evidence  in  its  favour  is  the  entries  in  the 
accounts  of  the  Chamberlain  of  Scotland,  during  the  period  in  question, 
for  the  sums  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  the  King  for  eleven  years. 
Still,  the  story  of  Richard's  escape  from  Pomfret,  and  subsequent  delen- 
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tion  in  Scotland  (for  nineteen  years),  is  disbelieved  by  the  English  his* 
toiians,  from  Hall,  Stow,  and  Holinshed,  down  to  Rapin,  Carte,  and 
Lingard. 

In  1478,  Edward  IV.  was  at  Pontefract  for  a  week.  Here  the  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  afterwards  Richard  III.,  shed  the  blood,  without  any 
legal  trial,  of  Earl  Rivers  and  his  companions  to  clear  his  way  to  the 
throiie.  While  at  Pontefract,  news  was  brought  to  Richard  of  his 
nephew's  death.  In  i486,  Henry  VII.  stayed  a  few  days  at  Pontefract. 
In  1536,  the  fortress  surrendered  to  Robert  Aske,  the  rebel  captain- 
general  of  the  Pilgrims  of  Grace ;  he  forced  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  others  at  Pontefract  Castle,  to  take  the  oath  ;  received  the  herald 
of  the  King  in  state;  obliged  all  the  northern  nobility  to  join  his  stan- 
dard ;  obtained  a  general  pardon ;  was  invited  to  court,  but  finally 
hung  in  chains  at  York.  In  1540  Henry  VIII.  was  at  Pontefract  for 
several  days.  In  1617,  James  I.  was  entertained  here;  and  in  1625 
and  1633,  Charles  I.  In  the  Civil  Wars,  the  Castle  was  ft-equently 
besieged  and  defended  by  Royalists  and  Parliamentarians  :  the  garrison, 
after  having  been  reduced  from  600  men  to  100,  surrendered,  in  1649, 
to  General  Lambert,  having  first  proclaimed  Charles  II.  successor  to 
the  throne  of  his  father,  and  done  all  to  defend  it  that  a  gairison  of  brave 
men  could  do.  In  this  Castle,  Colonel  Morris  struck  the  first  silver 
coin  of  Charles  II.,  who  was  proclaimed  here  directly  after  the  death 
of  his  father.  Shortly  after,  the  fortress  was  dismantled  by  order  of 
Pai'liament,  and  all  the  valuable  materials  were  sold.  Little  of  its  ruins 
remain,  and  the  area  is  now  chiefly  gardens  and  liquorice  grounds; 
and  the  cakes  bear  the  impression  of  the  once  famous  Castle. 


Sheffield  Manor  and  Castle,  and  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

Sheffield,  within  the  bounds  of  Yorkshire,  but  on  the  verge  of  Derby- 
shire, was  originally  founded  at  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  the  Sheaf 
and  the  Don  ;  in  the  angle  formed  by  which  once  stood  the  castle  built 
oy  the  Barons  Furnival,  Lords  of  Hallamshire.  Three  or  four  miles  from 
this  Castle,  on  the  western  hill,  stood  the  town  of  Hallam,  part  of  a  dis- 
trict, the  origin  and  history  of  which  may  be  traced  back  to  Saxon, 
Roman,  and  even  British  times,  whilst  the  importance  of  the  town  of 
Sheffield  is  of  compai-ativcly  recent  date.  The  town  was  originally 
a  mere  village  dependent  on  the  Castle  ;  but  its  mineral  wealth  led  the 
early  inhabitants  to  become  manufacturers  of  edged  tools,  of  which 
arrow-heads,  spear-heads,  &c.,  aie  presumed  to  have  been  a  considerable 
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part;  a  bundle  of  anows  being  at  this  day  in  the  town  arms,  and  cross 
arrows  the  badge  of  the  ancient  Cutlers'  Company,  in  Sheffield.  Hal- 
lam,  when  in  possession  of  the  Saxons,  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
the  Norman  invadei-s,  on  account  of  their  gallant  resistance.  The  manor 
of  Sheffield,  however,  appears  in  Domesday  Book  as  the  land  of  Roger 
de  Bueli ;  but  the  greater  part  of  it  was  held  by  him  of  the  Countess 
Judith,  widow  of  Waltheof  the  Saxon.  Early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Lovetot  family,  whose  last  male  left  an 
infant  daughter,  ward  of  Henry  H.  His  successor,  Richard,  gave  her 
in  marriage  to  Gerard  de  Furnival,  a  young  Norman  knight,  who,  by 
that  alliance,  acquired  the  lordship  of  Sheffield.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  King  John,  when  in  arms  against  his  barons,  visited  Gerard  de 
Furnival,  who  espoused  his  cause,  and  remained  with  him  for  some  time 
at  his  Castle  in  Sheffield.  Another  only  daughter,  and  another  Maud, 
caused  by  her  marriage  the  transfer  of  the  lordship  of  Sheffield  to  the  more 
noble  family  of  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  William,  Lord  Furnival, 
died  X2th  April,  1383,  at  his  house  in  Holbom,  where  now  stands  Fur- 
nival's  Inn,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  who  married  Sir  Thomas  Neville; 
and  he,  in  1406,  died,  leaving  an  only  daughter,  Maud,  who  married 
John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  a  soldier  and  a  statesman  of  consi- 
derable reputation.  The  vicinity  of  Sheffield  was  formerly  covered  with 
woods,  and  the  park  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury  extended  from  the 
Castle  eastward  four  n\iles  to  the  present  village  of  Handsworth ;  while 
on  the  nearest  eminence,  George,  the  fourth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  built 
the  lodge  called  Sheffield  Manor,  and  he  there  received  Cardinal  Wol- 
8cy  into  his  custody  soon  after  his  apprehension.  In  this  lodge.  Caven- 
dish tells  us,  Wolsey  passed  a  day  and  night,  in  his  hopeless  journey 
from  Cavvood  to  Leicester ;  that  here  his  illness  increased,  and  that 
medicine  was  taken,  which  was  supposed  to  have  accelerated  his  death 
at  Leicester  Abbey. 

The  same  place  acquired  a  greater  celebrity  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
by  the  imprisonment  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  committed  by 
the  Queen  to  the  custotly  of  George,  sixth  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  After 
being  for  some  time  confined  in  his  castle  of  Tutbury,  in  Staffordshire, 
she  was,  in  1570,  removed  to  Sheffield  Castle,  and  shortly  after  to 
the  Sheffield  Manor  House,  or  Manor  Castle.  She  quitted  Sheffield 
in  1584,  after  fourteen  years  of  imprisonment  in  this  neighbourhood. 
It  was  for  the  alleged  intention  of  removing  her  hence,  that  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  suffered  on  the  scaffold ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
grandson  of  this  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  whose  trial  and  condemnation  the 
Elarl  of  Shrewsbury  presided  as  high  steward,  afterwards  manied  the 
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granddaughter  of  the  Earl,  and  thereby  became  possessed  of  the  Castle 
and  estate. 

Forty  years  ago  little  remained  of  Sheffield  Manor  House,  besides  a 
fragment  of  its  northern  end,  consisting  of  two  stories,  the  mere  skele- 
tons of  their  former  state.  The  upper  aperture  was  called  Queen  Mary's 
vrindow ;  and  it  probably  was  so,  from  its  commanding  a  fine  view  over 
the  valley.  The  foundations  to  some  extent  were  also  to  be  traced :  it 
appears  to  have  been  an  extensive  building,  with  a  quadrangular  area  in 
the  centre.  Within  memory,  one  of  the  towers  at  the  entrance  waa 
standing,  covered  with  ivy.  One  is,  by  this  locality,  brought  into  con- 
tact with  the  eventful  history  of  two  remarkable  personages,  and  espe- 
cially with  that  of  Mary.  In  this  fine  country,  and  in  such  a  domain, 
Mary  was  probably  more  at  ease  than  she  could  have  been  among  her 
semi-barbarous  and  turbulent  subjects ;  and  if  religious  bigotry  had  not 
stimulated  a  large  party  in  this  country  to  plot  in  her  favour  against  the 
Protestant  government,  she  might  probably  have  died  in  peace  at  this 
place.  Her  barbarous  death  rendered  her  a  martyr,  and  conferred  an 
interest  on  her  story  which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  acquired.  As 
the  manor-house  seems  to  have  had  no  moat,  and  she  passed  much  of 
her  time  there,  it  may  be  presumed  that  her  detention  was  an  afl^air  of 
personal  surveillance,  rather  than  of  coercive  abstraction  from  the  world. 
It  is  reported  on  the  spot  that  the  attractions  of  Mary  raised  a  persecu- 
tor in  the  wife  of  her  keeper  (the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury),  and  that  the 
jealousy  of  the  Countess  exposed  Mary  to  many  inconveniences.  This 
charge  was  so  public,  that  the  Earl,  before  his  death,  affixed  his  own 
monumental  inscription  in  Sheffield  Church,  in  which  he  exculpated 
himself  in  express  terms  from  the  accvisation  :  the  tablet  remains,  but  is 
much  obliterated.  These  details  were  obtained  by  Sir  Richard  Phillips 
when  at  Sheffield  on  his  Personal  Tour,  published  in  the  year  1828. 

In  the  contest  between  Charles  I.  and  his  Parliament,  Sheffield  be- 
came on  more  than  one  occasion  the  theatre  of  war,  and  consequently 
experienced  its  casualties.  Sir  John  Gell,  with  troops  from  Derby- 
shire, took  military  possession  of  the  town  and  Castle  ;  but  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle,  at  the  head  of  the  royal  army,  having  taken  Rotherham  by 
storai,  and  marching  forward  to  Sheffield,  the  Parliamentarians  fled  into 
Derbyshire.  The  people  of  Sheffield  submitted  to  the  royal  army,  and 
a  garrison  was  left  in  the  fortress  under  the  command  of  Major  Thomas 
Beaumont,  who  held  the  town  and  Castle  till,  on  the  ist  August,  after 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor,  in  1644,  the  Earl  of  Manchester  despatched 
12,000  Parliamentary  infantry  to  attack  the  Castle  of  Sheffield.  After 
a  strong  siege  of  some  days,  it  was  obliged  to  capitulate  on  the   i  oth 
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August.  It  was  then  demolished  by  order  of  Parliament,  and  though 
some  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to  restore  it,  there  are  no 
vestiges  of  it  remaining  above  ground  ;  but  names  of  Castle  Hill,  Castle 
Green,  and  Castle  Folds,  still  denote  the  site.  The  manor  did  not 
suffer  from  these  hostilities,  but  continued  to  be  the  occasional  residence 
of  its  noble  owner,  and  aftei-wards  of  his  agent,  till  in  1 706,  Thomas, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  ordered  it  to  be  dismantled  :  the  park  ceased  to  be 
such  except  in  name,  its  splendid  and  even  far-famed  timber  was  felled, 
and  its  wide  range  of  undulating  hill  and  dale  divided  into  farms.  The 
district,  however,  still  retains  its  ancient  names,  and  even  a  populous 
portion  of  the  town  itself  on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Sheaf  is  yet  called 
"  the  Park."  Of  this  historic  ground  and  its  associations,  Mr.  Holland, 
In  his  poem,  Sheffield  Park,  has  left  this  life-like  picture  :— 

RUINS   OF  THE  MANOR   LODGE. 

' '  This  ruin  may,  great  Talbot !  to  tliy  fame, 
Outlast  the  marble's  perishable  claim  : 
Though  worn  by  centuries,  or  by  tempests  rent, 
Remain  till  Time's  last  wreck,  thy  monument  : 
But  ne'er  can  pity,  lingering  near  this  scene, 
Forget  the  wrongs  of  Scotia's  beauteous  Queen  ; 
Nor  truth  erase  from  her  historic  scroll. 
How  haughty  Wolsey  drain'd  the  poison'd  bowl. 
— No  longer  here  her  regal  spectre  glides  ; 
Nor  his  sad  ghost  in  sullen  terror  strides  : 
Tall,  rampant  nettles  skirt  the  rampart's  base, 
And  swains  at  nightfall  hasten  past  the  place. 

Lone  wreck  of  ancient  splendour !  where  are  they, 

Whose  perish'd  forms  outstripp'd  the  slow  decay? 

No  longer  heard  in  this  once  princely  haunt. 

The  festal  merriment,  or  bridal  chant; 

Through  roofless  chambers,  and  slow  cnimbling  walls, 

Viol  and  song  unheard,  and  midnight  balls  ; 

Now  the  patched  cottage  in  the  pile  is  seen. 

And  poverty  resides  where  wealth  has  been  ; 

So  with  Palmyra's  prostrate  marble  wrecks. 

The  wretched  Arab  his  mean  dwelling  decks  ; 

Rich  polish'd  stones  construct  the  mean  abodes, 

And  caitiffs  haunt  the  residence  of  gods. 

There  was — remembrance  dimly  paints  its  form, 
A  lofty  tower,  defying  long  tlie  storm  ; 
Wrapt  in  a  vest  of  ivy,  proud  it  stood, 
-  As  some  grey  wreck  that  had  survived  the  flood ; 

There,  angry  winds  in  furious  skirmish  met, 
Swept  its  green  cloak  and  mouldering  parapet ; 
Scem'd  as  with  fingers  rude  to  mock  at  crime, 
And  pluck'd  the  wizard  beard  of  hoary  Time  ; 
The  bat  here  claim'd  hereditary  right. 
The  owl,  its  tenant,  scream'd  unscared  at  night, 
At  last,  like  age,  weigh'd  down  with  years,  it  fell, 
Nor  left  a  vcoti^c  of  its  fate  to  tell." 
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Conisborough  Castle. 

This  majestic  fortress  is,  by  some  writers,  considered  an  early  British 
work  ;  and  by  others  the  most  important  of  the  few  remaining  strong- 
holds of  our  Saxon  ancestors  yet  to  be  found  in  this  country.  In  our 
time,  Conisborough  has  acquired  a  new  interest  from  its  having  been 
chosen  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  one  of  the  principal  scenes  of  his 
romance  of  I-vanhoe. 

The  origin  of  the  Castle,  which  is  situated  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  is  unknown.  Tradition  assigns  it  to  Early  British  times; 
whilst  modem  antiquaries  attribute  the  foundation  of  the  present  struc- 
ture to  William,  the  first  Earl  Warren,  to  whom  the  surrounding 
estate  was  granted  by  William  the  Conqueror.  It  is,  however,  indis- 
putable that  a  stronghold  of  some  sort  existed  here  during  the  times  of 
the  Saxons.  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth,  and  some  of  our  old  historians, 
indeed,  have  carried  back  its  origin  to  a  period  preceding  the  Saxon 
invasion  of  Britain.  According  to  these  writers,  "  Hengist,  the  first 
Saxon  invader,  being  defeated  in  this  neighbourhood,  by  the  British 
commander,  Aurelius  Ambrosius,  in  the  year  467,  was  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  this  castle,  and  hazarding  a  second  engagement,  was  killed 
below  its  walls."  Near  the  entrance  to  the  Castle  is  a  tumulus,  which 
is  said  to  cover  the  body  of  this  chief;  but  Mr.  Sharon  Turner, 
the  eminent  historian  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  well  as  other  writers  of 
authority,  are  of  opinion  that  he  never,  at  any  time,  penetrated  into  the 
northern  counties  at  all. 

The  Conisborough  estate  subsequently  passed  from  the  family  of 
Warren  to  Richard  Earl  of  Cambridge,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Richard  of  Conisborough,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  Castle 
having  been  his  birth-place.  After  his  death,  it  passed  into  the  hands 
of  his  grandson.  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Crown  for  more  than  two  centuries,  when  it  was  given  by 
James  II.  to  Lord  Dover.  It  afterwards  became  the  property  of  the 
family  of  its  present  possessor,  the  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  plan  of  the  Castle,  which  must  have  been  of  considerable  extent 
and  importance,  is  irregular,  though  inclining  in  form  to  an  oval.  The 
entire  stronghold,  which  crowns  the  summit  of  an  elevation,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  fosse,  or  ditch,  still  in  many  places  forty  feet  deep,  but 
now  destitute  of  water,  and  full  of  lofty  oaks  and  elms.  Before  the  in« 
vcntion  of  artillery,  this  fortress  must  have  been  almost  impregnable  | 
but  in  later  times,  in  consequence  of  the  superior  height  of  the  neigh* 
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bouring  eminence  on  which  the  village  of  ConisDorough  is  situated,  it 
must  have  been  greatly  reduced  in  consequence,  to  which  we  may 
attribute  its  ultimate  desertion.  The  remains,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
traced,  extend  about  700  feet  in  circumference ;  but  the  chief  object  of 
interest  is  the  magnificent  keep,  or  round  tower,  which  is  thus  described 
in  Gough's  edition  of  Camden's  Britannia : — 

"  At  the  corner  of  the  area,  which  is  of  an  irregular  form,  stands  the 
great  tower  or  keep,  placed  on  a  small  hill  of  its  own  dimensions,  on 
which  lie  six  vast  projecting  buttresses,  ascending  in  a  steep  direction, 
to  prop  and  support  the  building,  and  continued  upwards  up  the  side 
as  tun-ets.  The  tower  within  forms  a  complete  circle,  2 1  feet  in  dia- 
meter, the  walls  14  feet  thick.  The  ascent  into  the  tower  is  by  an 
exceedingly  deep  flight  of  steep  steps,  4^-  feet  wide,  on  the  south  side, 
leading  to  a  doorway,  over  which  is  a  circular  arch  crossed  by  a  great 
transom  stone.  Within  this  door  is  the  staircase,  which  ascends 
straight  through  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  not  communicating  with  the 
room  on  the  first  floor,  in  whose  centre  is  the  opening  to  the  dungeon. 
Neither  of  these  lower  rooms  is  lighted  except  from  a  hole  in  the  floor 
of  the  third  story ;  the  room  in  which,  as  well  as  in  that  above  it,  is 
finished  with  compact  smooth  stonework,  both  having  chimney-pieces, 
with  an  arch  resting  on  triple-clustered  pillars.  In  the  third  story,  or 
guard-chamber,  is  a  small  recess  with  a  loop-hole,  probably  a  bed- 
chamber, and  in  that  floor  above  a  niche  for  a  saint  or  holy-water  pot." 

Thence  there  is  a  flight  of  twenty-five  stone  stairs  to  the  summit  of 
the  tower,  which  commands  a  very  fine  prospect.  The  buttresses  rise 
higher  than  the  walls ;  three  contain  an  alcove,  and  in  another  is  a  broad 
place  resembling  an  oven,  on  a  level  with  a  passage,  which  seems  to 
have  run  round  the  tower.  The  wall  is  here  lo^-  feet  thick,  so  that  it 
diminishes  18  inches  at  every  floor.  The  total  height  of  the  buttresses 
is  86  feet. 

The  village  of  Conisborough  is  ot  very  high  antiquity :  by  the 
Britons  it  was  called  Caer  Conan,  and  by  the  Saxons  Cyning,  or  Conan 
Burg/j,  both  signifying  a  royal  town.  It  must  have  once  been  a  place 
of  importance,  as  it  is  handed  down  that  it  was  of  a  civil  jurisdiction 
which  comprised  twenty-eight  towns.  This  picturesque  village  lies 
about  six  miles  south-west  of  Doncaster,  in  a  rich  and  wooded  country, 
watered  by  the  river  Don.  The  Castle  was  of  old  reported  to  have  in 
its  neighbourhood  six  large  market-towns,  121  villages,  three  stone 
bridges,  40  water-mills,  6  noblemen's  seats,  Co  seats  of  gentlemen,  50 
paiks,  and  two  navigable  rivers. 
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Skipton  Castle,  Londesborough. — Clifford  Family. 

This  ancient  castle,  for  a  long  time  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  Clifford  family,  is  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  near 
Knaresborough,  It  was  brought  by  the  marriage  of  the  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Romeli  with  William  Fitz-Uuncan,  Earl  of 
Murray,  into  the  possession  of  the  latter  family  ;  but  through  failure 
of  male  issue  it  passed  again  by  marriage  to  William  le  Gros.  It 
once  more  devolved  by  marriage  of  heiresses  to  Thomas,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  beheaded  for  high  treason  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  Skipton  now  fell  to  the  Crown.  In  1330  Edward  III. 
granted  the  lordship  and  castle  to  Robert,  sixth  Lord  Clifford. 

During  the  Civil  Wars  between  Charles  I.  and  the  Parliament, 
Skipton  Castle  was  held  for  the  King,  and  the  strong  garrison  fre- 
quently made  distant  predatory  excursions,  and  for  some  time  held 
the  whole  of  this  district  of  the  country  in  awe.  The  inevitable 
result  followed.  It  was  besieged  and  compelled  to  surrender  in 
1645  ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was  ordered  by  the  Parliament 
that  it  should  be  rendered  untenable  as  a  stronghold,  and  hence, 
forth  should  be  uied  only  as  a  family  residence. 

Margaret,  daughter  of  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  married  JohnTufton, 
the  second  Earl  of  Thanet,  and  brought  the  castle  and  lordship 
of  Skipton  into  that  family,  who  still  remain  its  possessors. 

This  old  house  is  placed  on  a  gentle  eminence  and  commands 
pleasing  views.  Its  capabilities  for  ornamentation  arc  great,  but 
as  the  noble  proprietors  now  seldom  make  it  their  residence,  neither 
the  house  nor  its  environs  have  been  much  improved  or  decorated. 
The  vale  of  Skipton  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  fertile  in  England. 

The  barony  of  Clifford,  created  in  the  last  year  but  one  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  still  survives,  indebted  for  its  long  endurance, 
like  most  of  the  few  other  existing  English  peerages  of  great  anti- 
quity, to  the  circumstances  of  its  being,  as  a  barony  by  writ, 
descendable  to  and  through  females.  By  this  arrangement  for  its 
transference  from  generation  to  generation  the  honour  is  rendered 
almost  indestructible  ;  while  its  continuance  in  the  original  line,  or 
at  least  under  the  same  paternal  name,  is  rendered  so  precarious 
»s  almost  to  be  impracticable. 

The  Cliffords  are  said  to  be  sprung  from  an  uncle  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  William  Ponce  or  Poncius,  younger  brother  of  the 
father  of  the  Conqucrcir.    This  Poncius,  who  was  Earl  of  Arqucs 
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and  Toulouse,  came  over  with  the  Norman  invading  force.  His 
third  son,  Richard,  married  Maud,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Ralph 
de  Toni,  of  Clifford  Castle,  in  Herefordshire,  and  the  second  son 
by  this  marriage,  succeeding  to  the  estates,  assumed,  as  was  the 
fashion  of  the  period,  his  mother's  name  of  Clifford,  and  became 
the  founder  of  the  race  of  Norman  Cliffords.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  famous  Fair  Rosamond,  of  whom  fiction  has  so  much  and 
history  so  little  to  say.  His  great-grandson  Roger  married  Isabel, 
one  of  the  two  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Robert  de  Vipont,  and  by 
this  alliance  acquired  the  inheritance  of  the  Viteriponts  or  Viponts, 
Lords  of  Brougham  Castle,  in  Westmoreland.  The  first  of  the 
Cliffords  summoned  to  Parliament  was  Robert,  son  by  this  mar- 
riage, who  appeared  in  answer  to  a  writ  of  1299. 

Thomas,  eighth  Baron  Clifford,  fell  with  the  red  rose  in  his  cap 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans,  the  first  contest  of  the  wars  of  the  houses 
of  York  and  Lancaster.  His  son  John,  called  the  Blackfaccd 
Clifford,  a  man  of  fierce  disposition  and  violent  passions,  was  the 
baron  who  murdered  the  young  Earl  of  Rutland,  brother  of  Edward 
IV.,  at  or  immediately  after  the  battle  of  Wakefield.  The  story  is 
told  with  admirable  graphic  power  by  the  old  writer  Edward  Hall, 
and  the  following  is  its  outline  : — 

While  the  battle  was  still  going  on,  the  Earl  (Rutland),  being 
"  scarce  of  tlie  age  of  twelve  years,  a  fair  gentleman  and  a  maiden- 
like person,"  was  gently  and  secretly  led  away  from  the  field  by  his 
chaplain  and  schoolmaster  towards  the  town  ;  but  before  they 
could  gain  a  house  in  whicli  to  conceal  themselves  the  two  were 
espied  by  the  Lord  Clifford,  who  was  stationed  with  his  band  or 
company  of  followers  near  the  way  they  took,  and  who  instantly 
set  in  pursuit  of  them.  When  they  were  brought  before  him,  seeing 
the  richness  of  the  boy's  apparel,  Clifford  asked  him  sternly  who  or 
what  he  was.  "  The  young  gentleman,  dismayed,  had  not  a  word 
to  speak,  but  kneeled  on  his  knees,  imploring  mercy  and  desiring 
grace,  both  with  holding  up  his  hands  and  making  dolorous  coun- 
tenance, for  his  speech  was  gone  for  fear.  "  Save  him,"  said  his 
chaplain,  "  for  he  is  a  prince's  son,  and  peradventure  may  do  you 
good  hereafter."  With  that  word  the  Lord  Clifford  marked  him 
and  said,  "  By  God's  blood,  thy  father  slew  mine,  and  so  will  I  do 
thee  and  all  thy  kin."  And  the  inhuman  baron  drawing  his  dagger 
struck  it  to  the  heart  of  the  speechless  boy,  and  bade  the  chaplain 
bear  the  earls  mother  and  brother  word  what  he  had  done  and  said. 
Rutland's  faliier,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  lay  already  among  the 
*  ♦  #  o 
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slain.     In  this  act,  adds  Hall,  "the  Lord  Clifford  was  accounted  a 

tyrant  and  no  gentleman."  Nor  was  this  the  only  atrocity  which  this 
"  no-gentleman  "  indulged  in  at  the  moment  of  his  triumph.  "  Not 
content  with  this  homicide  or  child-killing,  cruel  Clifford  came  to 
the  place  where  the  corpse  of  the  Duke  of  York  lay,  caused  his  head 
to  be  stricken  off  and  set  on  it  a  crown  of  paper,  and  so  fixed  it  on 
a  pole  and  presented  it  to  his  Queen,  saying,  '  Madam,  your  war 
is  done  ;  here  is  your  king's  ransom.'  At  which  present  was  much 
joy  and  great  rejoicing  ;  but  many  laughed  then  that  soon  lamented 
after." 

Clifford  himself  did  not  laugh  long.  He  was  slain  at  the  battle 
of  Towton — struck  in  the  throat  by  a  headless  arrow — three  months 
after  his  murder  of  the  unarmed  "maiden-like"  boy  who  pleaded 
in  silent  agony  for  his  life. 

The  defeat  at  Towton  crushed  for  a  time  the  fortunes  of  the  Red 
Rose,  and  proved  the  utter  ruin  of  the  house  of  Clifford.  The  lands 
of  the  Blackfaced  Baron  were  seized  by  the  Crown,  and  divided 
among  the  local  rivals  and  old  enemies  of  the  now  fallen  family. 
His  principal  manor  was  given  to  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  same 
who  afterwards  rose  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  Yorkists,  but 
deserted  their  cause  and  joined  Henry  of  Lancaster  on  the  night 
preceding  the  battle  of  Bosworth.  The  barony  of  Westmoreland, 
formerly  vested  in  the  Cliffords,  was  reserved  by  King  Edward  for 
his  brother  Richard,  afterwards  Richard  IIL 

But  the  Blackfaced  Baron  left  a  family  of  a  daughter,  whose  sub- 
sequent marriage  is  almost  the  only  fact  recorded  of  her,  and  two 
sons,  one  of  whom  died  a  short  time  afterwards  in  the  Netherlands. 
The  history  of  the  remaining  son  forms  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting and  beautiful  episodes  among  the  fine  traditions  of  the 
north. 

Lady  Cli fiord,  widow  of  the  last  lord,  iearing  that  the  lives  o. 
her  boys  might  be  sacrificed  in  vengeance  for  the  blood  of  the  mur- 
dered Rutland,  perceived  that  they  were  to  be  saved  only  by  imnie- 
;liate  concealment.  The  younger  she  despatched  to  the  Netherlands, 
where,  as  we  have  seen,  he  died  ;  the  elder,  aged  seven,  she  carried 
with  her  to  l:cr  father's  estate  of  Londcsljorough  in  Yorkshire,  and 
placed  him  there  in  the  keeping  of  a  shepherd  who  had  married 
one  of  hei  inferior  servants  (an  attendant  on  the  boy's  nurse). 
Here  young  Clifford,  his  name  and  parentage  laid  aside,  was 
brought  up  among  the  moors  and  hills  as  one  of  the  shci)hcrd's 
own  children. 
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Lady  Clifford  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld, 
who  differed  from  her  former  husband  in  two  particulars — he  was  a 
kind-hearted  man  and  a  Yorkist.  When  the  hi<;h-born  shepherd 
boy  had  reached  the  age  of  fourteen,  a  rumour  arose  and  spread 
to  the  Court  that  the  Blackfaced  Clifford  had  a  son  living  in  con- 
cealment in  Yorkshire.  The  mother,  naturally  alarmed,  had  the 
boy  immediately  removed  to  the  vicinity  of  the  village  of  Threlkeld 
in  mountainous  Cumberland.  Here,  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Lancelot 
Threlkeld,  she  enjoyed  the  great  privilege  of  sometimes  seeing  her 
son  ;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  made  known  her  relation- 
ship to  him,  or  whether  indeed  the  shepherd-lord  had  any  distinct 
idea  of  his  lofty  lineage.  That  a  complete  separation  between 
mother  and  child  took  place  seems  to  have  been  the  tradition  of 
this  part  of  Cumberland,  and  receives  credit  from  the  following 
lines  in  the  "  Song  at  the  Feast  of  Brougham  Castle,"  by  Words- 
worth, with  whom  the  story  of  the  shepherd-lord  was  an  especial 

favourite : — 

"  Now  who  is  he  that  bounds  with  joy 
On  Carroch's  side,  a  shepherd  boy  ? 
No  thoughts  hath  he  but  thoughts  that  pass 
Light  as  the  wind  along  the  giass. 
Can  this  be  he  who  hither  came 
In  secret,  \\kc  a  smothered  flame? 
O'er  whom  sucli  thankful  tears  were  shed 
For  shelter,  and  a  poor  man's  bread  ! 
God  loves  the  child  ;  and  God  hath  willed 
That  those  dear  words  should  be  fulfilled, 
The  lady's  words,  wlien  forced  away, 
The  last  she  to  her  babe  did  say, 
'My  own,  my  own,  thy  fellow-guest 
I  may  not  be ;  but  rest  thee,  rest, 
For  lowly  shepherd's  life  is  best.'  " 

The  scenery  of  the  district  in  which  young  Clifford  spent  his 
boyhood  is  thus  described  by  the  same  poet  : — 

"  And  sec  beyond  that  liamlet  sm.all, 
Tlie  ruined  towers  of  Threlkeld  Hall, 
Lurking  in  a  double  sliade, 
liy  trees  and  lingering  twilight  made  I 
There  at  Blencathara's  rugged  feet. 
Sir  Lancelot  gave  a  safe  retreat 
To  noble  Clifford  ;  from  annoy 
Concealed  the  persecuted  boy. 
Well  pleased  in  rustic  garb  to  feed 
His  flock,  and  pipe  on  shepherd's  reed, 
Among  this  multitude  of  hills. 
Crags,  woodlands,  waterfalls,  and  rills." 

Amidst  these  wilds  and  under  the  direct  sway  of  all  the  influences 
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of  nature  the  heir  of  the  Cliffords  spent  not  only  a  part  of  his 
boyhood,  but  all  his  youth  until  he  fully  arrived  at  man's  estate. 

After  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  where  the  house  of  York  was  finally 
crushed,  and  the  triumph  of  the  Red  Rose  definitively  achieved, 
Henry  VII.  ascended  the  throne.  He  was  not  slow  to  reward  those 
who  had  supported  his  cause  against  the  Yorkists  ;  and  among  his 
other  acts  of  recompense  he  restored  young  Cliftbrd  to  his  birth- 
right and  to  all  the  possessions  that  his  distinguished  line  of  ances- 
tors had  won.  This  historic  fact  is  established  by  an  act  of  the 
Legislature  of  this  date,  granting  the  necessary  powers.  The  whole 
story  is  rounded  off  and  finished  as  if  its  incidents  were  the  plastic 
material  upon  which  the  poet  worked,  and  not  the  necessary 
sequcifce  and  result  of  a  certain  series  of  events  in  England's 
history.  As  if  to  give  finished  completeness  to  the  whole,  his 
mother  (who  it  is  ascertained  survived  till  1493),  lived  to  witness  the 
restoration  of  her  son,  and  his  instalment  in  the  halls  of  his  fathers. 

For  the  ascertained  character  of  Clifford,  it  is  in  vain  to  look  in 
the  pages  of  Wordsworth.  The  poet  has  made  use  of  the  licence 
to  which  all  the  brethren  of  the  tuneful  guild  have  a  prescriptive 
right ;  and  in  his  poems  he  has  chosen  rather  to  embody  the  tradi- 
tions concerning  him  that  have  floated  about  the  Cumberland  hills 
for  centuries  than  to  have  sought  his  authorities  in  early  records 
and  among  the  dry  materials  of  antiquarians  and  the  compilers  of 
county  histories.  After  all,  it  is  fairly  questionable  whether  the 
poet,  following  his  own  plan,  has  not  come  nearer  the  truth  than 
the  grubbers  among  ancient  records.  The  following  description  of 
Clifford  in  his  disguise  and  of  his  employments  forms  not  only 
a  beautiful  poetic  creation,  but  is  valuable  as  crystallizing,  so  to 
speak,  the  traditions  respecting  him  that  prevailed  in  the  district 
where  he  spent  his  lonely  youth  : — 

"  His  garb  is  humble  ;  ne'er  was  seen 
Such  garb  with  such  a  noble  mien  ; 
Among  the  shepherd  grooms  no  ni.ite 
Hath  he,  a  child  of  strength  and  siaie  1 
Yet  lacks  not  friends  for  solemn  glcc, 
And  a  cheerful  company, 
That  learned  of  him  submissive  ways; 
And  comforted  his  private  days. 
To  his  side  the  fallow  deer 
Came,  and  rested  without  fear  ; 
The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea, 
Stooped  down  to  pay  him  fealty  ; 
And  both  the  undying  fish  that  swim 
Through  Bowscale-Tarn  did  wait  on  him, 
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The  pair  were  servants  of  his  eye 

In  their  immortality  ; 

1  hey  moved  about  in  open  sight, 

To  and  fro,  for  his  dehght. 

He  knew  the  rocks  which  angels  haunt 

On  the  mountains  visitant ; 

He  hath  kenned  them  taking  wing  ; 

And  the  caves  where  fairies  sing 

He  hath  entered  ;  and  been  told 

By  voices  how  men  lived  of  old. 

Among  the  heavens  his  eye  causae 

Face  of  thing  that  is  to  be  ; 

And  if  men  report  him  right, 

He  could  whisper  words  of  might." 

Of  authentic  fact  concerning  the  shepherd-lord  httle  more  than  the 
following  items  are  ascertained  : — His  descendant  Anne  Clifford, 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  describes  him  as  "  a  plain  man,  who  lived 
for  the  most  part  a  country  life,  and  came  seldom  either  to  Court 
or  London,  excepting  when  called  to  Parliament,  on  which  occasion 
he  behaved  himself  like  a  wise  and  good  English  nobleman." 
Notwithstanding  his  alleged  unwarlike  disposition  and  habits— 

"  In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  tlie  race, 

Kevunge  and  all  ferocious  tlioughts  were  dead; 
Nor  did  he  change  ;  but  kept  in  lofty  place 

The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 
Love  had  he  found  in  huts  where  poor  may  lie^ 

His  flaily  teachers  were  the  woods  and  rills— 
The  silence  that  is  in  the  starry  sky — 

The  sleep  that  is  among  the  lonely  hills — " 

we  find  that  he  was  entrusted  with  a  military  command,  both  in 
1495  and  again  in  tiic  war  with  Scotland  in  1513.  In  the  latter  year 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Floddcn.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  had  children  by  both  wives.  He  first  wife  was  nearly  related 
to  King  Henry  VII.    He  died  in  1523,  at  the  age  of  nearly  seventy. 

"  The  good  Lord  Clifford,"  as  the  shepherd-lord  is  said  to 
have  been  named,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  called  Wild  Henry 
Clifford,  from  the  irregularities  of  his  youth.  In  his  maturcr  years 
he  seems  to  have  sobered  down.  He  was  a  favourite  at  Court,  was 
created  Earl  of  Cumberland  in  1525,  and  was  decorated  with  the 
Garter. 

The  second  earl,  who  succeeded  in  1 542,  married  Lady  Eleanor 
Brandon,  daughter  of  the  famous  Charles,  Duke  of  Brandon  and 
Mary,  the  French  Qneen  and  si^iier  of  Henry  VIII.  His  son 
George  succeeded  as  third  earl  in  1569.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  gallant,  .is  the  most  accomplished  horseman  and  tilter  of  his 
time,  and  as  an  able  and  en  .erprising  na\  al  conmiander  and  voyager. 
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"  Courteous  as  monarch  the  morn  he  is  crown'd, 
(Jcnerous  as  spring-dews  that  bless  the  glad  ground. 
Noble  her  blood  as  the  currents  that  met 
In  the  veins  of  the  noblest  Plantagenet." 

Sir  IValUr  Scott. 

This  pious,  accomplished,  and  munificent  heiress  of  the  ClifFords  was 
born  at  Skipton  Castle,  on  the  30th  of  January,  15S9.  She  was  the 
daughter  and  only  surviving  child  of  Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
and  nearly  related  to  the  royal  family  of  England,  by  the  marriage  of 
her  grandfather  with  the  niece  of  Henry  VIII. 

Under  the  eye  of  her  good  and  amiable  mother,  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Cumberland,  she  enjoyed  every  advantage  which  precept  and  ex- 
ample could  afford,  and  no  daughter  was  ever  more  sensible  of  the 
obligations  which  she  owed  to  her  maternal  care.  She  never,  indeed, 
throughout  her  long  life  spoke  of  this  parent  but  in  tenns  of  veneration 
for  her  virtues  and  talents,  and  usually  with  the  epithet  of  My  blessed 
mother.  So  much  did  she  revere  the  memory  of  this  excellent  parent, 
that  after  her  death,  which  took  pl.ace  in  i6i6  (when  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  had  become,  by  her  marriage.  Countess  of  Pembroke),  she 
erected  a  pillar  on  the  road  between  Penrith  and  Appleby,  with  a 
suitable  inscription  to  commemorate  their  last  interview,  and  left 
an  annuity  of  four  pounds  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  on  that 
spot  annually  for  ever.  Rogers  thus  alludes  to  this  bequest  in  his 
Pleasures  of  Memory : — 

*'  Most  then  through  Eden's  v  ild-wood  vales  pursu-^d 

Kach  mountain  sc'iic  majestic, illy  rude  ; 

Nor  there  awhile,  wiih  lifted  eye,  revered 

That  modest  stone  wliich  pi(;us  I'einbnjke  rcar'd  ; 

Which  still  records  beyond  the  pi-ncil's  power, 

The  silent  sorrow  of  a  partiiis;  hour  ; 

Still  to  the  musing  pilgrim  points  the  ]:)lace, 

Her  sainted  spirit  jnust  delights  to  tiaco." 

She  married,  I'lrst,  Richard,  Earl  of  Dorset,  to  whom  she  was  much 
attached  ;  and  some  years  after  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1624, 
she  united  herself  to  Philip,  Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  an 
union  which  caused  her  much  sorrow  and  anxiety,  as  he  was  a  noble- 
man profligate  in  iiis  private  habits,  and  unprincipled  in  public  life. 

Lady  Anne  was  in  her  second  widowhood,  which  commenced  in  1649, 
when  she  began  that  career  of  munificence,  hospitality,  and  utility,  which 
has  thrown  v:xh  sp'cndour  and  veneration   round  her  memory.     She 
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had  now  the  means  of  carrying  her  plans  into  execution  ;  and  taking  up 
her  abode  in  the  north,  she  set  about  the  work  of  repairing  the  Castkfi 
of  her  ancestors  with  an  enthusiasm  wliich  nothing  could  repress.  The 
Castles  of  Skipton,  Brougham,  Appleby,  and  Pendragon,  again  reared 
their  dismantled  heads,  and  upon  each  of  these  buildings  she  placed  a 
suitable  inscription,  ending  with  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  Iviii.  12  — 
"  Thou  shalt  raise  up  the  foundations  of  many  generations,  and  thou  shalt 
be  called  the  repairer  of  the  breach,  the  restorer  of  patiis  to  dwell  in." 

The  liberal  and  munilicent  spirit  of  the  Countess,  however,  was  not 
confined  to  the  restoration  of  her  Castles  ;  slie  had  frequently  declared 
that  she  would  not  "  dwell  in  ceiled  houses  whilst  the  house  of  God 
laid  waste,"  was  as  diligent  in  repairing  the  churches,  as  the  fortified 
mansions  of  her  ancestors.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than  seven  of  these 
ecclesiastical  structures  rose  from  their  ruins  under  her  care  and  direc- 
tion. She  also  endowed  two  hospitals,  and  might  be  considered,  indeed, 
as  through  life,  the  constant  friend  and  benefactress  of  the  industrious 
poor. 

With  these  pleasing  features  of  charity,  philanthropy,  and  beneficence 
was  mingled  an  uncommon  share  of  dignity  and  firmness  of  spirit ;  for 
whilst  she  conversed  with  her  almswomen  as  her  sisters,  and  with  her 
servants  as  her  humble  friends,  no  one  knew  better  how,  in  the  circle 
of  a  Court,  or  tlie  splendour  of  a  drawing-room,  to  support  due  con- 
sequence, and  \\\\\\  dauntless  independence  of  mind  she  could  repel  the 
encroachments  of  corrupt  power. 

She  died  on  the  22nd  of  March,  1676,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of 
her  age,  and  was  buried,  by  her  express  desire,  by  the  side  of  licr  be- 
loved mollier,  in  the  church  of  Appleby.  Dr.  Rainbow,  Bishop  of 
Carl'sle,  preached  her  funeral  sermon  from  that  very  appropriate  text 
in  the  Proverbs  of  Solomon,  "  Every  wise  woman  buikleth  her  house." 
}Ie  tells  us  that  she  could  discourse  with  virtuosos,  travellers,  scholars, 
merchants,  divines,  statesmen,  and  with  good  housewives  in  any  kind  : 
insomuch  that  a  prime  and  elegant  wit,  Dr.  Donne,  is  reported  to  have 
said  of  this  lady,  that  '  she  knew  well  iiow  to  discourse  of  all  things, 
fi'om  predestination  to  sliea-silk !' — meaning  that,  although  slie  was 
skilful  in  housewifery,  and  in  such  things  in  which  women  are  conver- 
sant, yet  her  penetrating  wit  soared  up  to  pry  into  the  highest  mysteries. 
Although  she  knew  wool  and  flax,  fine  linen  and  silk,  things  appertain- 
ing to  the  spindle  and  the  distafl',  yet  '  she  could  open  lier  mouth  with 
wisdom,'  and  had  knowledge  of  the  best  and  highest  things,  such  as 
'  make  wise  unto  salvation.'  If  she  had  souglit  fame  rather  than  wis- 
dom, possibly  she  might  have  ranked  amongst  those  wits  and  learned 
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of  that  sex  of  whom  Pythagoras,  or  Plutarch,  or  any  of  the  ancients 
have  made  such  honourable  mention.  But  she  affected  rather  to  study 
with  those  noble  Bereans,  and  those  honourable  women  who  searched 
the  Scriptures  daily  ;  with  Mary,  she  chose  the  better  part,  of  learning 
the  doctrine  of  Christ." 

Skipton  Castle,  Camden  states,  was  originally  built  by  Robert  de 
Romille,  one  of  the  followers  of  the  Norman  Conqueror.  "  Of  the 
original  building,"  says  Whitaker,  "  little,  I  think,  remains  besides  the 
western  door  of  the  inner  castle ;  but  as  that  consists  of  a  treble  semi- 
circular arch  supported  upon  square  piers,  it  can  scarcely  be  assigned 
to  a  later  period.  The  rest  of  RomillC's  work,  besides  a  bailey  and 
lodgings  about  it,  must  have  consisted,  according  to  the  uniform  style 
of  castles  in  that  period,  of  a  square  tower  with  perpendicular  but- 
tresses, of  little  projection  at  the  angles,  and  of  single  round-headed 
lights  in  the  walls.  Every  vestige,  however,  of  such  an  edifice  has 
perished,  with  the  single  exception  mentioned  above ;  and  the  oldest 
part  of  Skipton  Castle,  now  remaining,  consists  of  seven  round  towers, 
partly  in  the  sides,  and  partly  in  the  angles  of  the  building,  connected 
by  rectilinear  apartments,  which  form  an  irregular  quadrangular  court 
within.  The  walls  are  from  twelve  to  nine  feet  thick ;  yet  when  the 
Castle  was  slighted  by  ordinance  of  Parliament  in  the  last  century,  they 
were  demolished  in  some  places,  as  appears,  half-way ;  and  in  others, 
almost  wholly  to  the  foundation.  This  part  was  the  work  of  Robert 
de  Clifford,  in  the  beginning  of  Edward  the  Second's  time;  fior, 
according  to  his  descendant,  Lady  Pembroke,  '  he  was  the  chief  builder 
of  the  most  strong  parts  of  Skipton  Castle,  which  had  been  out  of  re- 
pair, .and  ruinous  from  the  Earl  of  Albemarle's  time.  But  the  castem  part, 
a  single  range  of  buildings,  at  least  sixty  yards  long,  terminated  by  an 
octagon  tower,  is  known  to  have  been  built  by  the  first  Earl  of  Cum- 
berland, in  the  short  space  of  four  or  five  months,  for  the  reception  of 
the  Lady  Eleanor  Brandon's  grace,'  who  married  his  son  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  that  reign.  This  part,  whicii  was  meant  for 
State  rather  than  defence,  was  not  slighted  (demolished),  with  the  main 
part  of  the  Castle,  and  remains  nearly  in  its  original  condition,  as  the 
wainscot,  can-ed  with  fluted  panels,  and  even  come  of  the  original 
furniture,  serve  to  prove.  The  upper  windows,  only,  appear  to  have 
been  altered  by  the  Countess  of  Pembroke.  The  '  Lady  Eleanor's 
grace'  appears  to  have  been  received  by  the  family — who  no  doubt 
were  proud  of  such  an  alliance — with  the  honours  of  royalty ;  and  a 
long  gallery  was  then  considered  as  a  necessary  appendage  to  every 
princely  residence." 
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Knaresborougli,  eighteen  miles  west  of  York,  is  noted  for  its  fortress, 
occupying  a  very  elevated  situation,  and,  on  the  accessible  side  formerly 
defended  by  a  vast  fosse,  with  strong  works  on  the  outside ;  the 
scattered  ruins  still  showing  it  to  have  been  of  great  extent.  The  Castle 
was  founded  by  Serlo  de  Burgh,  one  of  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror ; 
and  he  was  succeeded  in  his  possession  by  Eustace  Fitz  John,  the  great 
favourite  of  Henry  I.  It  afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Crown,  for  King  John  granted  it  to  William  de  Estoteville,  for  the 
service  of  three  knights'  fees.  In  the  succeeding  reign  it  was  bestowed  on 
the  Great  Justiciary  Hubert  de  Burgh  on  payment  of  loo/.  per  annum 
into  the  Exchequer.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  it  was  in  the  family  of 
the  Vaux,  or  de  Vallibus,  but  bestowed  by  that  Prince  on  his  favourite, 
Piers  Gaveston,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Cornwall.  On  his  death  it 
reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  continued  attached  thereto  till  157 1,  when 
the  Castle,  manor,  and  honour  of  Knaresborough,  were  granted  by 
Edward  III.  to  his  fourth  son,  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  Lytton  has  conferred  fresh  notoriety  upon  the  place  by  making 
it  the  scene  of  his  ingenious  romance,  Eugene  ^ram.  "You  would  be 
at  a  loss  (says  he)  to  recognise  now  the  truth  of  old  Leland's  descrip« 
tion  of  that  once  stout  and  gallant  bulwark  of  the  north,  when  '  he 
numbrid  11  or  \2  toures  in  the  walles  of  the  Castel,  and  one  very 
fayre  beside  in  the  second  area.*  In  that  Castle,  the  four  knightly 
murderers  of  the  haughty  Becket  (the  Wolsey  of  his  age)  remained 
for  a  whole  year,  defying  the  weak  justice  of  the  times.  There,  too, 
the  inifortunate  Richard  II. —  the  Stuart  of  the  Plantagenets — passed 
some  portion  of  his  bitter  imprisonment.  And  there,  after  the  battle 
of  Marston  Moor,  waved  the  banner  of  the  loyalists  against  the  soldiers 
of  Lilburn.  It  w.'.s  made  )et  more  touehingly  mimorable  at  that  time, 
as  you  may  have  heard,  by  an  instance  of  filial  piety.  The  town  was 
straitened  for  want  of  provisions ;  a  youth,  whose  fatiier  was  in  the 
garrison,  was  accustomed  nightly  to  get  into  the  deep  dry  moat,  climb 
up  the  glacis,  and  put  provisions  through  a  hole,  where  the  father  stood 
ready  to  receive  them.  He  was  perceiveil  at  length  ;  the  soldiers  fired 
on  him.  He  was  taken  prisoner,  and  senteni:ed  to  be  hanged  in  sight  of 
the  besieged,  in  order  to  strike  terror  into  those  who  might  be  similarly 
disposed  to  render  assistance  to  the  gariMFon.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  disgrace  was  spared  the  memt)ry  of  Lilburn  and  the  republican 
arms.     With  great  difliculty,  a  certain  lady  obtained  his  respite  ;  and 
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after  the  conquest  of  the  place,  and  departure  of  the  troops,  the  ad- 
venturous son  was  released. 

"The  Castle  then,  once  the  residence  of  Piers  Gavcston,  of 
Henry  III.,  and  of  John  of  Gaunt,  was  dismantled  and  destroyed. 
It  is  singular,  by  the  way,  that  it  was  twice  captured  by  men  of  the 
name  of  Lilbum,  or  Lilleburne,  once  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  once 
as  I  have  related.  On  looking  over  historical  records,  we  are  surprised 
to  find  how  often  certain  great  names  have  been  fatal  to  certain  spots ; 
and  this  reminiscence  that  we  boast  (at  Knaresbro')  the  origin  of  the 
English  Sibyl,  the  venerable  Mother  Shipton.  The  wild  rock  at  who* 
foot  she  is  said  to  have  been  born,  is  worthy  of  the  tradition." 

At  the  time  Eugene  Aram  gave  an  all-absorbing  interest  to  Knares- 
borough.  Dr.  Granville  wrote  these  interesting  remarks  on  St.  Robert's 
Cave,  hard  by,  "  where  chance  had  lately  brought  to  light  an  excavation 
two  feet  deep,  and  in  shape  like  the  inside  of  a  stone  coffin,  made  in  the 
solid  rock,  with  hollows  at  the  bottom,  to  receive  certain  projecting 
parts  of  a  huinan  body — such  a  one  having  been  found  in  a  state  of 
decay  at  the  time  of  the  discovery.  In  tossing  up  the  earth,  by  which 
the  tomb  was  encumbered,  a  small  silver  coin  was  brought  to  light, 
which  none  of  our  party  could  decipher,  as  the  inscription  was  not 
very  legible.  The  coin  would  probably  have  informed  us  respecting 
the  age  of  this  sepulture.  Had  such  mortal  remains  been  discovered 
at  the  period  when  Eugene  stood  arraigned  for  murder,  no  doubt  he 
would  have  made  good  use  of  the  circumstance  in  his  extraordinary 
and  very  clear  defence,  in  practically  exemplifying  his  line  of  argument, 
that  the  bones  found  in  St.  Robert's  Cave  need  not  have  been  those  of 
the  murdered  Clark,  but  rather  miglit  h.ave  been  those  of  some  recluse 
anchoret,  who  there  perished  in  due  course.  But  'blood  will  liave 
blood  ; '  and  Providence  willed  it  that  the  discovery  which  would  have 
suiiplitd  an  argument  to  the  arraigned  schoolmaster,  too  strong  even 
("or  the  law  to  withstand  (when  circumstantial  evidence  alone  directed 
the  jury),  and  which  would  have  snatched  guilt  from  condign  punish- 
ment, should  not  have  taken  place  until  long  after  that  punishment 
had  l)een  inflicted  ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  after  it  had  had  time  to  operate 
salutarily  by  its  example. 

"  The  most  successful  efTbrt  made  to  excite  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the 
cu'prit's  memory  is  that  of  Noirison  Scatchcrd,  Esq.,  who,  in  two  well* 
written  works,  endeavoured  to  place  the  history  of  Aram  in  its  proper 
light.  The  author's  remarks  on  that  interesting  girl,  '  Sally  Aram,' 
the  favourite  and  only  affectionate  child  of  Eugene,  who  followed 
him  to  Lynn,  and  clung  to  him  in  York  Castle,  whither,  with  a  dcvo- 
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tion  and  fidelity,  characteristic  of  her  sex  where  a  beloved  object  is  con- 
cerned, Sally  had  attended  her  father,  are  pathetic  indeed.  The  author 
concludes  with  a  moral,  deduced  from  the  sad  lesson  he  has  composed, 
and  does  not,  like  a  certain  learned  physician  at  one  of  the  meetings  of 
the  Medical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  exclaim  against  the  in- 
justice of  a  sentence  contended  by  the  latter  to  have  been  little  short  of 
a  legal  murder.  And  why  ?  because  upon  a  skull  deemed  to  be  that  of 
Eugene  Aram,  upon  no  direct  evidence  whatever, — upon  evidence,  in- 
deed, which  Dr.  Fife,  of  Newcastle,  said  to  be  an  able  supporter  of 
phrenology,  considered  to  be  neither  moral  nor  loyal — certain  particular 
manifestations  were  found  present,  and  others  wanting.  The  latter  rea- 
sons, which,"  says  Dr.  Granville,  "  I  perfectly  well  recollect,  but  being 
adduced  sympathetically  at  the  time,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  the  learned 
author  has  disclaimed.  But  assuming  even  that  the  skull  is  genuine, 
and  taking  its  phrenological  developments  to  be  as  there  stated,  no 
ruffian  was  ever  more  desLTVcdly  hung  than  Eugene  Aram." 

The  Dropping  f-rc/l,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Harrogate,  rises  at  the 
foot  of  a  limestone  rock,  on  the  river  Nid.  After  running  about 
twenty  yards  towards  the  river,  it  spreads  itself  over  the  top  of  a  crag 
about  thirty  feet  high,  from  whence  it  falls  in  a  shower,  dropping  per- 
pendicularly vciy  fast,  and  making  a  pleasing  sound.  The  water  is 
very  cold,  and  has  a  petrifying  quality,  being  nnprcgnated  with  spar  and 
t)ther  earthy  mattcrl  It  soon  incrusts  everything  on  which  it  falls  ;  and 
visitors  maybe  supplied  with  p.-trified  wood,  eggs,  birds' -nests,  and  even 
wigs.  Lcland,  who  travelled  in  England  in  1^,36,  describes  this  "well  of 
a  wonderful  nature  called  the  Dropping  Well,  for  out  of  the  great 
rocks  by  it,  distilleth  water  continually  into  it.  This  water  is  cold,  and 
of  such  a  nature  that  what  thing  soever  fallcth  out  of  the  rocks  into  this 
pit,  or  is  cast  in,  or  groweth  about  the  rocks,  and  is  touched  of  this 
water,  groweth  into  stone ;  or  else  some  sand  or  other  fine  ground  that 
is  about  the  rocks  cometh  down  with  the  contiiuial  dropping  of  the 
things  in  the  rocks,  and  cleaveth  on  such  things  as  it  taketh,  aud 
giveth  it  by  continuance  the  shape  of  a  stone." 


Cawood  Castle. — The  Fall  of  Wolsey. 

At  Cawood,  a  small  town  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the 
Archbishops  of  York  had  a  palace,  or  rather  Castle,  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century.  Wulstanus,  sixteenth  Archbishop,  comprehended 
Cawood  in  his  diocese,  a.d.  941.    The  first  prelate  who  resided  here 
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was  William  de  Gienfeld,  Lord  High  Chancellor,  1305  (32  Edw.  I.), 
who  died  at  Cawood,  and  was  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  in 
York  Minster,  where  his  monument  yet  remains,  with  his  effigies  on 
brass  upon  it.  He  built  the  west  end  of  the  Castle  about  the  year 
1306.  The  Hall  was  erected  by  Archbishop  Bennet ;  and  the  Gate- 
house, which  is  the  only  part  remaining,  was  built  by  Cardinal  John 
Kempe,  Lord  High  Chancellor,  about  the  year  1426.  He  endorsed  it 
with  his  anns :  i.  three  wheat-sheaves  without  a  border;  2.  three, 
with  a  border  nubile ;  3.  three  without  a  border,  ingrailed,  indented ; 
4.  cross  keys  and  mitre;  5.  English  and  French  arms,  supported  by 
two  stags,  a  lion  on  the  crest ;  6.  arms,  as  the  third  article ;  7.  arms  of 
Canterbury ;  8.  the  first  article ;  9.  wheat-sheaves  ingrailed  as  the 
third. 

The  Castle  of  Cawood  was  situate  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Ouse, 
and  about  ten  miles  distant  from  York.  Wolsey  had  been  residing  at 
Cawood  for  some  months,  when  he  was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  treason 
by  Percy,  Earl  of  Northumberland.  After  all  his  pomp  and  prosperity 
—his  vast  accumulations  of  wealth — his  piles  of  plate,  and  heaps  of 
cloth-of-gold  and  costly  apparel,  Wolsey,  in  March,  1530  (judging 
from  a  State  manuscript  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VUI.),  was  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  loan  of  1000  marks  ;  this,  too,  to  carry  him 
to  his  exile  in  Yorkshire,  whither  his  enemies  had,  by  this  date,  induced 
the  fickle,  selfish,  and  luxurious  King  to  banish  his  former  favourite. 

Of  Wolsey's  residence  at  Cawood,  we  find  the  following  in  the  MS. 
already  referred  to :  it  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir  ^^'aIter  ).e  Trevelyan, 
Bait.,  F.S.A.,  a  junior  member  of  whose  family  was  one  of  the  chap- 
lains to  King  Henry.  Through  him  it  may  have  found  its  way  to  the 
venerable  seat  at  Nettlccombe,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  where  this 
MS.,  relating  to  domestic  expenses  and  payments,  has,  for  some  centu- 
ries, been  deposited.  The  entry  is  as  follows : — "  Item  to  David  Vincent, 
by  the  King's  warrant,  for  his  charge,  being  sent  to  Cawood,  in  the 
north  contrie,  at  suche  time  as  the  cardenall  was  sicke."  As  the  sum 
charged  was  consitlerable — namely,  35/.  Gs.  '6d.  (more  than  200/. 
present  money),  we  may  infer,  perhaps,  that  the  messenger,  whom 
Cavendish  styles  his  "  fellow  Vincent,"  made  some  stay  there,  watching 
the  progress  of  Wolsey's  illness,  and  sending  intelligence  to  the  King, 
who  was  more  anxious  for  the  death  than  the  life  of  his  victim,  in  order 
that  he  might  sei/.e  upon  the  remains  of  his  moveables.  It  is  quite 
evident  that  the  Cardinal  was  not,  at  this  period,  so  destitute  as  many 
have  supposed,  and  that  he  had  carried  with  him  a  very  large  quantity 
of  plate,  of  whicn  the  King  possessed  himself  tlic  moment  the  breath 
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was  out  of  the  body  of  its  owner.  Among  the  payments  for  January, 
23  Henry  VIII.,  we  read,  intheTrevelyan  MS.,  that  "  tivo  persons  ivere 
employed  three  entire  clays  in  London,  qveigbing  the  plate  from  Camwood, 
late  the  Cardiiialles."  Such  are  the  unceremonious  terms  used  in  the 
original  memorandum,  communicating  a  striking  fact,  of  which  we  now 
hear  for  the  first  time. 

The  scene  of  the  arrest  is  thus  described  by  Cavendish: — "The  Cardinal 
was  at  dinner  when  Northumberland  arrived  ;  the  bustle  occasioned  by 
his  admittance  reached  Wolsey's  ears,  who  came  out  of  the  dining- 
room  on  to  the  grand  staircase  to  inquire  the  cause.  He  was  there  met 
by  the  Earl,  who  drew  him  aside  to  a  window,  and  showed  his  com- 
mission, exclaiming,  '  My  Lord  Cardinal,  I  arrest  you  in  the  name  of 
King  Henry.'  The  Cardinal  assumed  a  lofty  air  and  tone,  appealing 
to  the  Court  of  Rome,  whose  servant  he  declared  himself  to  be,  and 
consequently  not  amenable  to  temporal  arrest.  In  reply,  quoth  the  Earl, 
'My  Lord,  when  you  presented  me  with  this  staff  (showing  his  staff  of 
ofTice),  you  then  said  that  with  it  I  might  aiTest  any  person  beneath  the 
dignity  of  a  sovereign.'  Wolsey's  countenance  immediately  fell,  while 
he  soberly  subjoined,  '  My  Lord,  I  submit,  and  surrender  myself  your 
prisoner.'  " 

Although  prevented  by  Percy  from  taking  leave  of  his  domestics, 
Wolsey  was  followed  by  expressions  of  sorrow  and  attachment  fi-om 
many  of  his  household,  who  forced  their  way  into  the  apartment  where 
the  Cardinal  was,  and  fell  on  their  knees  before  him.  Throughout  the 
town  of  Cawood  he  was  also  hailed  with  cries  of  commiseration,  and 
of  vengeance  upon  his  enemies. 

From  Cawood,  as  is  well  known,  Wolsey  was  brought  to  the  Earl 
of  Shrewsbury's  seat,  at  Sheflield  Park  ;  and  thither  messengers  were 
unexpectedly  sent  to  convey  the  Cardinal  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
The  above  State  MS.  shows  that  Sir  William  Kingston,  Captain  of  the 
Guard,  was  sent  to  arrest  the  Cardinal,  and  that  forty  pounds  were  paid 
to  Kingston  in  November,  i.-^.^o,  for  the  expense  of  the  journey,  as 
follows: — "  Item,  to  Sir  William  Kingston,  Knight-captain  of  the 
Kings  garde,  sent  to  Merle  of  Shrewsbury  with  divers  of  the  King's 
garde,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  Cardinal  of  Yorke  to  the  Tower  of 
London,  in  prest  for  their  charges--  x!/."  The  Cardinal  was  taken  ill 
on  the  road.  The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  encouraged  him  to  hope  for 
recovery,  but  Wolsey  replied,  that  he  could  not  live,  and  discoursed 
learnedly  about  his  ailment,  dysentery,  which  he  said,  within  eight  days, 
if  there  were  no  change,  would  necessarily  produce  "  excoriation  of  the 
entrails,  or  delirium,  or  death."     This  was  on  the  eighth  day,  vihiax  he 
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confidently  expecte*'  his  death ;  and  he  expired  after  the  clock  had 
struck  eight,  according  to  his  own  prediction  ;  "  the  very  hour,"  s;iys 
Shakspeare,  "  himself  had  foretold  would  be  his  last."  He  had  reached 
Leicester  three  days  previously— as  we  shall  describe  in  our  account 
of  Leicester  Abbey. 

^Volsey's  misfortunes,  and  the  conversation  of  some  devout  and  mor- 
tified Carthusians,  appear  to  have  awakened  the  first  sense  of  pure 
religion  in  his  mind.  During  his  retreat  at  Cawood,  while  the  King 
was  persecuting  him  with  one  refinement  of  ingenious  cruelty  after 
another,  he  was  calm  and  composed;  and  here,  for  the  first  time,  he 
seems  to  have  exercised,  or  even  comprehended,  the  character  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  He  reconciled  enemies,  he  preached,  he  visited — 
nay,  he  was  humble.  But  this  character  he  was  not  long  permitted  to 
sustain.  He  was  preparing  to  be  enthroned  at  York  with  a  degree  of 
magnificence  which,  though  far  inferior  to  his  predecessors,  was  yet 
sufficient  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  Henry.  The  final  arrest  at 
Cawood  ensued. 


Legend  of  Mother  Shipton  and  her  Prophecies. 

One  of  the  recent  editions  oi  i\\Q  Prophecies  of  Mother  Shipton,  printed 
in  1662,  contains  a  woodcut  referring  to  the  well-known  alleged  stoiy, 
found  in  all  the  chap-book  copies  of  Mother  Shipton,  of  U^'olsey  being 
shown  York  Minster  from  the  top  of  a  tower,  and  his  vow  of  vengeance 
against  the  witch  who  had  prophesied  that  he  should  never  get  there. 
The  earliest  piece  on  the  subject  that  we  are  acquainted  with  appeared 
in  the  year  1641,  under  the  title  of  "The  Prophesie  of  Mother  Shipton 
fortelling  the  Death  of  Cardinall  Wolsey  and  others,  as  also  what 
should  happen  in  insuing  Times." 

It  is  well  known  that  prophecies  in  the  Middle  Ages  were  used 
as  political  instruments,  and  that  they  became  abundant  in  times 
of  great  political  excitement.  Thus  they  were  very  numerous  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  H.,  in  that  of  Henry  VL,  and  again  in  that  of 
Henry  VHI.,  and  especially  in  the  latter;  while  at  most  of  these  periods 
laws  were  made  against  them.  They  were  published  under  feigned  names, 
generally  those  of  some  celebrated  magicians  or  witches,  and  Mother 
Shipton  was  one  of  these ;  and  the  older  prophecies  which  go  under 
her  name  appear  to  have  been  published  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII., 
when,  according  to  the  popular  legend,  she  is  said  to  have  lived.  This 
kgend  appears  to  have  been  published  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  a  rude  uoodcUv,  Mother  Shipton  appears  holding  in  her  left  hand  a 
rUIT  terminating  in  the       d  of  a  bird,  bringing  to  mind  the  gom  of  the 
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ancient  Egyptians,  the  implement  in  both  instances  having  a  mystic 
signification.  The  wand  seems  to  have  been  regarded  as  essential  to  the 
craft  of  the  magician  from  the  era  of  the  Pharaohs  to  long  subsequent 
to  the  time  when  Shakspeare  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  Prosper©.  But 
turning  from  the  sceptre  of  augury  to  the  habit  of  the  witch,  we  have 
to  notice  her  long  loose  gown,  narrow  white  neckband  or  collar,  and 
strange  head-gear  like  a  turban,  with  high  cornuted  crown,  bending 
forward  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the  corno  ducale  of  the  Venetian 
Doge  and  bonnet  worn  by  Punchinello.  But,  though  this  cap  be 
pointed,  it  differs  essentially  from  that  generally  seen  on  the  head  of  the 
British  prophetess,  which  has  a  regular  steeple  crown  and  broad  brim, 
as  she  has  been  depicted  in  old  tavern  signs.  In  the  Gentleman  s  Maga- 
zine, November,  1 831,  is  a  remarkable  ivory  carving,  which  was  pro- 
bably set  in  the  cover  of  a  conjuring  box,  and  on  which  is  displayed 
Friar  Bacon  and  his  brazen  head,  Dr.  Faustus  (?),  and  Mother  Shipton ; 
the  latter  wearing  a  conical  hat,  somewhat  less  elevated  than  usual,  but 
still  of  orthodox  fashion.  And  so  closely  has  the  copataln,  or  peaked 
hat,  become  connected  with  the  fame  of  the  Yorkshire  seer,  that  it  is 
looked  upon  almost  as  an  attribute  of  the  black  art,  and  may  be  seen  on 
the  head  of  a  sister  riding  through  the  air  on  her  besom,  in  a  curious 
print  in  a  tract  entitled,  The  fVitcA  of  the  Woodlands,  or  the  Coble r's  Ne-iu 
Translation. 

Mother  Shipton,  as  already  stated,  is  generally  believed  to  have  been 
born  at  Knaresborough.  Though  during  her  lifetime  she  was  looked 
upon  as  a  witch,  she  yet  escaped  the  witch's  fate,  and  died  peaceably  in 
her  bed  at  an  extreme  old  age,  near  Clifton,  in  Yorkshire.  A  stone  is 
said  to  have  been  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  churchyard  of  that 
place,  with  the  following  epitaph : 

"  Here  lies  she  who  never  lied, 
Whose  skill  often  has  been  tried  : 
Her  prophecies  shall  still  survive, 
And  ever  keep  her  name  alive." 

Among  those  who  consulted  her  was  the  Abbot  of  Beverley,  to 
whom  she  foretold  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII.; 
his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn  ;  the  burning  of  heretics  in  Smithficld  ; 
and  the  execution  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  also  foretold  the  acces- 
sion of  James  I.,  adding  that,  with  him, 

"  From  the  cold  North 
Every  evil  should  come  forth." 

Although  other  places  claim  to  have  been  Shipton's  birthplace,  hci 
residence  is  asserted,  by  oral  tradition,  to  have  been  for  many  years  a 
cottage  at  Winslow-cum-Shipton,  in  Buckinghamshire.    One  of  lier 
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most  popular  books  is  entitled — "  The  Strange  and  Wonderful  HistoiTf 
and  Prophecies  of  Mother  Shipton,  plainly  setting  forth  her  Birth,  Life, 
Death,  and  Burial.  Chapter  I.  Of  her  birth  and  parentage.  II. 
How  Mother  Shipton's  mother  proved  with  child,  how  she  fitted 
the  Justice,  and  what  happened  at  her  delivery.  III.  By  what 
name  Mother  Shipton  was  christened,  and  how  her  mother  went  into  a 
monastery.  IV.  Several  pranks  played  by  Mother  Shipton  in  revenge 
of  such  as  abused  her.  V.  How  Ursula  married  a  young  man  named 
Tobias  Shipton,  and  how  strangely  she  discovered  a  thief.  VI.  Her 
prophecy  against  Cardinal  Wolsey.  VII.  Some  other  prophecies  ol 
Mother  Shipton  relating  to  those  times.  VIII.  Her  prophecies  in 
verse  to  the  Abbot  of  Beverley.  IX.  Mother  Shipton's  life,  death,  and 
burial." — (Partly  from  a  papei,  by  Mr.  Halliwell,  F.S.A.) 


"The  Old  Hall"  at  Waddington.— Capture  of 
Henry  VI. 

At  Waddington,  in  Mytton,  West  Yorkshire,  stands  a  pile  of  build- 
ings known  as  "  the  Old  Hall,"  once  stately,  but  now  much  indeed 
despoiled  of  its  beauty,  where  for  some  time  the  unfortunate  King 
Henry  VI.  was  concealed  after  the  fatal  battle  of  Hexham,  in  Northum- 
berland. Quietly  seated  one  day  at  dinner,  in  company  with  Dr.  Man- 
ning, Dean  of  Windsor,  the  King's  enemies  came  upon  him  by  surprise; 
but  he  privately  escaped  by  a  back  door,  and  fled  to  Bungerley  Stepping- 
stones  (still  partially  visible  in  a  wooden  frame),  where  he  was  taken 
prisoner,  his  legs  tied  together  under  the  horse's  belly,  and  thus  disgrace- 
fully conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London.  He  was  betrayed  by  a  monk 
of  Abingdon.  The  ancient  house  or  hall  is  still  in  existence,  but  now 
converted  into  a  building  for  farming  purposes.  Near  the  village  of 
Waddington  there  is  a  meadow  still  known  by  the  name  of  "King 
Henry's  Meadow." 

The  particulars  of  the  King's  capture  are  thus  related  in  Wark- 
worth's  Chronicle:  "  Also,  the  same  yere  Kynge  Henry  was  takene 
bysyde  a  howse  of  religione  [/>.  Whalley],  in  Lancashire,  by  the  mene 
of  a  blacke  monke  of  Abyngtone  [Abingdon] ,  in  a  wode  called  Clethcr- 
wode  [the  wood  of  Clitheroe],  besyde  Bunger-hyppyngstoncs,  by 
Thomas  Talbot,  Sonne  and  heyre  to  Edmund  Talbot  of  Basshallcs,  and 
lohn  Talbot,  his  cosyne,  of  Colebry  [i.e.  Salebury,  in  Blackburn],  withe 
other  moo;  which  discryvide  [him]  beynge  at  his  dynere  at  Wadynton 
halle :  <and  [he  was]  carryed  to  London  on  horscbacke,  and  his  leges 
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bowiide  to  the  styropjf."  It  is  also  stated  that  the  Talbots  and  some 
other  parties  in  the  neighbourhood,  formed  plans  for  his  apprehension, 
and  arrested  him  on  the  first  convenient  opportunity,  as  he  was  ciossing 
the  ford  across  the  river  Ribble  formed  by  the  hyppyngstones  at  Bun- 
gerley.  Waddington  belonged  to  Sir  John  Tempest,  of  Bracewdl,  who 
was  tiie  father-in-law  of  Thomas  Talbot.  Both  Sir  John  Tempest  and 
Sir  James  Harrington,  of  Brierley,  near  Barnsley,  were  concerned  in  the 
King's  capture,  and  each  received  one  hundred  marks  reward;  but  the 
fact  of  Sir  Thomas  Talbot  being  the  chief  actor  is  shown  by  his  having 
received  the  larger  reward  of  loo/.  The  chief  re!.idence  of  the  unhappy 
monarch  during  h's  retreat  was  at  Bolton  Hall,  where  his  boots,  his 
gloves,  and  a  spoon,  are  still  presei"ved.  Sir  Ralph  Pudsey,  of  Bolton, 
had  mairied  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Tunstal,  who  attended 
the  King  as  esquire  of  the  body. 

A  grant  of  lands  was  also  made  by  King  Edward  IV.  to  Sir  James 
Harrington  "  for  his  services  in  taking  prisoner,  and  with  holding  as 
such  in  diligence  and  valour  his  enemy  Henry,  lately  called  King 
Henry  VI."  This  grant,  which  was  confirmed  in  Parliament,  cm- 
braced  the  castle,  manor,  and  domain  of  Thurland;  a  park  called 
Fayret  AVhayte  Park,  with  lands,  &c.,  in  six  townships  of  the  county  of 
Lancaster;  lands  at  Burton  in  Lonsdale,  co.  York;  and  Holme,  in 
Kendal,  co.  Westmoreland,  the  forfeited  lands  of  Sir  Richard  Tunstell, 
and  other  "  rebels."  Mr.  Henry  Harrington  states  that  the  lands  were 
afterwards  lost  to  his  family  by  the  misfortune  of  Sir  James  and  hib 
brother  being  on  the  wrong  side  at  Bosworth  Field  ;  after  which  they 
were  both  attainted  for  serving  Richard  HL  and  Edward  IV.,  "and 
commanding  the  party  which  seized  Henry  VI.,  and  conducted  him  to 
the  Tower."  After  "  the  meek  usurper"  was  deprived  of  his  throne, 
he  saw  his  friends  cut  otF in  the  field,  or  on  the  scaffold;  he  suffered 
exile  and  a  tedious  imprisonment  himself,  and  he  died  at  last  in  con- 
finement in  the  Tower  about  the  month  of  May,  147 1.  His  death  has 
usually  been  ascribed  to  violence,  but  it  was  more  probably  owing  to 
grief  at  the  capture  of  his  wife  and  slaughter  of  his  son  at  Tewkesbury 
shortly  before.  But  though  Edward  might  silence  the  tongues,  he 
Qould  not  control  the  thoughts  or  the  pens  of  his  subjects;  and  the 
\mters  who  lived  under  the  next  dynasty  not  only  proclaim  the  mur- 
der) luit  attribute  the  black  deed  to  the  advice,  if  not  the  dagger,  of 
the  youngest  of  the  royal  brothers,  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester.  "  It 
is  a  curious  fact,"  obsei\-es  Miss  Strickland,  "  that  the  weapon  said  to 
have  been  en".p!oyed  in  the  jxrpetration  of  this  disputed  murder  was  pre- 
served, and  long  regarded  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Reading  as  a  relic" 
#  *  »  p 
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"The  warden  of  Cavcrsham,"  wrote  John  London,  "was  acci;stomcd 
to  show  many  prLtty  relics,  among  which  was  tlie  holy  dagger  that 
killed  King  Henry."  His  body  was  exposed  in  St.  Paul's,  and  then 
buried  with  little  ceremony  at  Chertscy  Abbey,  but  by  Henry  VH. 
was  removed  to  ^^  indsor,  and  interred  in  St.  George's  Chapjl,  where 
he  was  worshipped  by  the  name  of  "  Holy  Xing  Henry,"  whose  red  hat  of 
velvet  was  thought  to  heal  the  headache  of  such  as  put  it  on  their  heads. 


The  Lords  of  Wenslcydale. 

In  the  reigns  of  the  second  and  third  Edward,  Henry  Scroop,  a 
lawyer,  founded  a  family  of  Peers,  and  built  a  home  in  W^ensleydale, 
which,  with  a  Castle  built  by  his  successor,  were  transmitted  to  a  noble 
posterity  in  a  direct  line  for  300  years ;  afterwards,  through  maniage, 
to  the  Paulets,  Marquises  of  Winchester,  and  Dukes  of  Bolton  Castle, 
and  Wensleydale.  Henry  Scroop,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  H., 
was  one  of  the  Justices  of  Common  Pleas  ;  and  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  said  reign  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.  In  the 
first  year  of  Edward  HI.  he  was  degraded  for  political  reasons;  but, 
says  the  chronicler,  "  paid  his  court  so  well  to  the  new  sovereign,  that 
in  three  years  he  was  re-instated  in  the  highest  office,  and  in  seven 
years  after,  when  he  died,  so  well  had  he  employed  his  oppor- 
tunities, that  he  was  possessed  of  many  manors.  His  successor  was 
Lord  Scroop,  Chancellor  and  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  builder  of 
Bolton  Castle.  His  son  was  Richard  Scroop,  Archbishop  of  York, 
beheaded  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses ;  when  the  executioner  was  so 
appalled  by  the  dread  of  decapitating  an  Archbishop,  that  he  did  not 
sever  the  head  until  after  live  strokes  of  the  axe. 

The  Scroops  were  now  married  into  the  family  of  the  Nevilles,  the 
King-makers.  Sir  John  Neville,  of  \\'cnsleydale,  kinsman  of  the  Earl 
of  Warwick,  had  Edward  IV.  in  keeping  at  Middleham  in  the  Dale, 
when,  on  pretence  of  hunting,  Edward  escaped  by  the  help  of  his 
brother  Gloucester.  Wl.en  Edward  IV,  was  in  the  ascendant,  and 
Henry  VI.  a  fugitive,  the  latter  wandered  on  Jie  moors  between 
W'enslcydale  and  Bowland,  finding  shelter  with  the  family  of  the 
Lindseys,  and  longing  in  his  soliloquies  that  he  were  a  shepherd : 

"  Oh  God  !  nicthinks  it  were  .1  hajipv  life 
To  be  no  better  than  a  homely  swain, 
To  sit  upon  a  hill  as  I  do  now — 
To  carve  out  dials  quaintly  point  by  point. 
Thereby  to  sec  the  minutes  how  tluy  run." 

On  the  same  moors,  and  on  the  fells  of  Cumberland,  the  second  gene- 
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ration  following,  the  successor  to  "  the  bloody  GlifTords"  of  the  York 
and  Lancaster  wars,  was  secreted  as  a  shepherd,  and  only  emerged 
from  obscurity  after  twenty-five  years  of  pastoral  life.  When  he  was 
aged  sixty,  the  Scotch  invaded  England,  to  be  overthrown  on  Flodden 
Field.  An  old  metrical  history  tells  of  the  gathering  of  his  forces  by 
this  Henry  Cliflbrd,  the  shepherd,  thus : — 

"  rrom  Pennighent  to  Rendle  Hill, 

From  Linto  to  Long  Andinglwme, 
And  all  that  Craven  coasts  did  till, 

'riiey  with  the  lusty  ClifTord  came  ; 
All  Slainforth  hundred  went  with  him, 

With  striplings  strong  from  Wcnsleydale, 
And  milk-bed  fellows,  fleshy  bred, 

From  Longstratts  eke  and  Littondale." 

In  the  next  generation  Wensleydale  held  within  the  grim  walls  of 
Bolton  Castle  a  fair  captive,  marvellous  in  beauty,  marvellous  in  her 
misfortunes,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  She  was  .illowed  to  join  the 
chase ;  but  at  the  cataracts  far  up  the  dale,  met  a  disguised  stranger 
more  than  once — the  chiva'ric  Duke  of  Norfolk — who  fain  would 
carry  her  out  of  captivity  and  Wensleydale.  But  the  royal  hawk 
of  England  heard  of  this,  and  ordered  her  prisoner  to  be  removed  to 
safer  custody  in  Staftbrdshirc. 

Marvels  in  a  Chronicle  of  Mcaux  Abbe/. 

In  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  about  six  miles  north  of  Hull,  was 
founded  in  the  year  1150,  the  Cistercian  abbey  of  Melsn,  or  Meaux,  by 
William  le  Gros,  thu-d  Earl  of  Albemarle  and  Lord  of  Holderness.  In 
the  British  Museum  is  a  folio  volume,  on  vellum,  written  in  Latin,  at 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centiuy,  which  contains  annals  of  the  monas- 
tery and  a  chronicle  of  events  connected  with  it,  from  its  establishment 
to  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  In  this  MS.  are  recorded  certain  marvellous 
events,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle. 

Thus,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  who  died  foiu-  years  after  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Ablx?y,  "  a  certain  soldier,  by  name  Oswey,  chanced  to  have 
obtained  adinission  into  St.  Patrick's  purgatory ;  and  upon  his  return 
he  gave  an  account  of  the  joys  and  pains  which  he  had  witnessed  there." 

In  the  tenth  year  of  Henry  II.  we  learn  that  at  "  about  the  first  hour 
there  appeared  in  the  sky  three  circles  and  two  suns ;  and  a  dragon  of 
immense  si/.e  was  seen  in  St.  Osyth  (Osey  Island,  co.  Essex),  sailing 
the  air  so  close  to  the  earth,  that  divers  houses  were  burnt  by  the  heat 
which  proceeded  from  him."  ■■ 

In  the  twenty-third  year  of  King  Henry,  "  the  bodies  of  Arthur, 
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some  time  king  of  the  Britons,  and  of  Wenevere  his  wife,  were  found 
at  Glastonbury,  between  two  stone  pyramids  fomierly  erected  in  the 
sacred  cemetery.  They  were  hidden  by  a  hollow  oak,  lay  about  fifteen 
feet  deep  in  the  ground,  and  were  distinguished  by  the  most  un- 
mistakeable  marks ;  for  Arthur's  thigh-bone,  when  examined,  ex- 
ceeded by  three  fingers  in  length  the  tallest  man's  thigh-bone  that  had 
ever  been  found,  when  m^easured  down  to  the  knee.  Moreover,  the 
space  between  his  evebrows  was  of  the  breadth  of  the  palm  of  a  man's 
hand." 

Of  a  London  fog,  which  occurred  circa  1224,  the  chronicler  says: — 
"  While  the  Bishop  of  London  (Eustace  de  Fauconbcrg,  Lord  Trea- 
surer) was  ofliciating  in  St.  Paul's,  there  came  on  suddenly  such  a 
thickness  of  the  clouds  and  darkness  of  the  sun,  accompanied  by  thunder 
and  lightning  and  a  most  foul  stench,  that  the  people  departed,  leaving 
only  the  bishop  there  with  one  attendant." 

Circa  1250: — "While  Ottoboni,  the  Pope's  legate,  was  passing 
through  Oxford,  the  scholars  did  attack  ceilain  of  his  attendants  to  such 
purpose  that  Ottoboni  was  perforce  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the 
church  tower  of  Osney  until  evening,  when  he  was  released  by  some  of 
the  king's  servants  who  were  despatched  from  Abingdon.  Hence 
followed  excommunication  and  suspension  of  the  University,  until  the 
abbot  and  monks  of  Osney,  accompanied  by  the  regent  masters  of 
Oxford,  appeared  before  the  legate  in  London  barefooted  and  meanly 
clad  ;  and  even  then  with  difficulty  obtained  pardon  for  their  offence." 

The  following  astronomical  notice  may  be  interesting  as  making 
mention  of  what  is  probably  the  comet  which  is  said  to  return  periodi- 
cally at  intervals  of  three  hundred  years  : — "  A.D.  12O4  so  remarkable  a 
comet  appeared  as  no  man  then  living  had  ever  seen  before.  Rising 
from  the  east  with  great  brilliancy,  it  dragged  its  glittering  tail  to  the 
midst  of  the  heaven,  towards  the  west."  With  this  phenomenon  the 
writer  connects  the  death  of  Pope  Urban  IV.,  which  happened  in  the 
same  year. 

The  following  will  be  read  with  interest,  as  forcibly  illustrating 
the  superstitious  prejudices  of  the  period : — "  A  certain  Jew  at  Tewkes- 
bury fell  into  a  cesspool  on  his  Sabbath  day,  and  would  not  allow 
himself  to  be  taken  out,  from  honour  to  the  Sabbath.  For  a  similar 
reason  Richard  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  would  not  permit  him  to 
be  dragged  forth  on  the  following  day,  being  Sunday,  out  of  reverence 
to  his  Sabbath,  and  so  the  Jew  died  theie." 

Again: — "A.D.  1307,"  says  the  author,  "  the  Templars  in  France 
were  dispersed  on  account  of  their  crimes  and  heresies ;"  one  charge 
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being  that  they  invoiced  bodily  and  worshipped  the  devil  and  evil 
spirits ;  and  another,  that  "  they  have  in  their  possession  the  head  of  a 
certain  Saracen,  who  was,  as  they  believe,  formerly  the  Master  of  their 
order,  and  the  introducer  of  their  impious  ceremonies.  Now  this  head, 
on  the  first  day  of  their  general  chapter,  is  placed  before  midnight  in 
front  of  an  altar  in  a  certain  chapel,  and  adorned  with  very  costly  robes. 
It  is  then  worshipped,  first  by  the  Master,  then  by  the  brethren.  These 
latter  being  then  solemnly  asked  by  the  Master  if  they  believe  it  to  be 
their  Saviour,  they  answer  that  they  do.  Then  the  mass  is  sung,  and 
terminated  before  morning." 

In  the  year  1341)  occurred  one  of  those  three  destructive  epidemics 
which  visited  this  country  and  many  other  parts  of  Europe  during  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  The  community  at  Meaux  Abbey  suffered  so 
severely  upon  the  above  occasion,  that,  as  we  are  informed  by  the 
chronicler,  the  Abbot  (Hugh  Leven),  thirty-two  monks,  and  seven 
conversi  died,  the  majority  being  carried  off  during  the  month  of 
August ;  and  thcie  were  only  ten  monks  left. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  1349,  during  Lent,  six  days  before  Easter 
Sunday,  there  occurred  an  earthquake  throughout  the  whole  of  Eng- 
land, so  great  that  our  monks  of  Melsa,  while  at  vespers,  on  arriving 
at  the  verse  '  He  hath  put  down  the  mighty,'  in  the  gospel  hymn,  were 
by  this  same  earthquake  thrown  so  violently  from  their  stalls  that  they 
all  lay  prostra'e  on  the  ground." 

It  appears  tliat  the  monastery  «'as  not  always  free  from  the  intrigues 
of  ambition  and  party  feeling  any  more  than  were  secular  communities 
outside  its  walls ;  for  we  read  that  in  the  year  1353,  William  de 
Drynghowe,  the  Abbot,  was  deposed  under  the  following  circumstances. 
John  de  Ryslay,  the  cellarer,  having  conceived  a  jealousy  against  his 
superior,  and  having  determined,  if  possible,  to  supplant  him,  adopted 
the  following  device.  He  prefeired  a  charge  against  the  Abbot  of  mal- 
administration, and  also  of  receiving  a  horse  that  had  been  stolen  ;  and 
he  succeeded  so  effectually  in  fixing  the  crime  upon  him  that  lie  induced 
the  judges,  who  were  the  Abbots  of  Fountains  and  Louth  Park,  and  one 
Hugh  de  Sancto  Lupo,  a  monk  of  Citcaux,  to  pronounce  him  guilty 
and  degrade  him  from  his  oflice.  The  cellarer  was  then  appointed 
Abbot  in  his  stead ;  but  the  injustice  of  the  case  was  so  evident  that  he 
found  it  more  convenient  to  resign.  William  de  Drynghowe  was 
afterwards  reinstalled  under  the  title  of  the  seventeenth  Abbot. 

About  the  year  i3(')0,  the  monastery  lost  considerable  tracts  of  land, 
o»vIiig  to  inu'.Kla'.ions  of  the  Humber  and  encroachments  of  the  sea.  A 
whole  town,  which  then  stood  in  the  parish  of  Easington,  and  was  called 
"Ravensei-Odd,"  was  utterly  destroyed. 
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Calverley  Manor. — A  Ruined  Life. 

Calverley  Manor,  the  residence  of  the  ancient  family  of  Calverley 
for  six  centuries,  and  memorable  as  the  scene  of  a  domestic 
tragedy,  the  dramatic  form  of  which  is  sometimes  attributed  to 
Shakspeare  under  the  designation  of  the  "  Yorkshire  Tragedy,"  is 
situated  near  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  Yorkshire.  Of  the 
hall  itself,  a  magnificent  mansion  when  the  family  was  in  its  prime, 
and  when  this  residence  was  its  chief  one,  the  centre  and  one 
wing  remain,  but  only  in  a  condition  of  partial  dilapidation.  It  is 
a  structure  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  and  still  shows  the  archi- 
tectural characteristics  of  that  period.  It  is  now  inhabited  by  a 
number  of  manufacturers  and  others  who  make  use  of  portions  of 
it  as  separate  tenements. 

The  story  of  Walter  Calverley,  or  Calverley  of  Calverley,  as  he 
was  generally  called  from  the  name  of  his  chief  manor,  is  one  of 
the  most  dreadful  in  the  whole  records  of  crime.  There  is  a 
thrilling  horror  in  the  tale  which  gives  it  a  prominence  and  in- 
dividuality even  amongst  the  most  atrocious  of  the  stories  of 
crime  recorded  in  the  causes  ci'lebres  of  Western  Europe.  Indeed 
the  pitiless  ruin  and  havoc  superinduced  by  the  natural  black- 
heartedness  or  the  fitful  madness  of  the  central  character  of  the 
story  are  of  themselves  absolutely  revolting,  and  were  the  human 
being  sent  into  this  world  merely  to  gratify  taste,  and  to  look  upon 
"  the  Beautiful  and  the  Good"  alone,  it  would  clearly  be  an  act  of 
moral  delinquency  to  give  the  talc  publicity  at  all.  But  "  we  are 
bound  by  heavy  laws  ;"  one  is  obliged  to  confront  evil  as  well  as 
good.  To  escape  this  fate  is  impossible,  even  to  the  most  delicate, 
sensitive,  and  most  highly  privileged  man.  Such  a  person  may 
resolve  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  crime  of  the  world,  to  seek  with  the 
timid  poet  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness  where  rumour  of  op- 
pression and  wrong  might  never  reach  his  ear.  He  may  scrupu- 
lously avoid  reading  the  police  reports  and  the  great  criminal  trials 
that  fill  so  large  a  space  of  every  day's  newspaper;  he  may  shut  his 
ears  to  tales  of  suffering,  and  enact  that  no  man  shall  ever  pro- 
nounce in  his  hearing  "  the  abhorred  name  of  Death  ;"  but  he  will 
only  thus  attempt  to  fly  from  a  still  pursuing  spectre,  and  try  to 
exclude  him  by  bolted  doors  and  drawn  curtains.  His  precautions 
will  be  in  vain.  The  grim  vision  will  rise  ghastly  at  his  side,  even 
in  his  most  secret  retreats — .at  his  feasts — in  his  library— in  l:is 
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studio.  Evil  cannot  be  banished  from  the  outer  world  while  it 
lives  in  the  inner  heart.  There  are  seeds  of  crime  and  premoni- 
tions ot  death  in  all  living,  and  it  is  merely  weakness  not  to  con- 
Iront  these  both  in  the  heart  and  m  the  world.  Far  bolder  and 
braver  and  better  the  man  who  gazes  on  the  evil  which  the  everyday 
events  of  life  bring  him  in  contact  with,  and  who  thereby  is  braced 
for  good,  corrected  in  error,  and  strengthened  against  temptation, 
than  he  who  shuts  his  eyes  to  crime  that  he  may  escape  a  nervous 
shock. 

The  following  story  of  a  former  owner  of  Calverlcy  is,  unfortu- 
nately for  the  doctrinaires  and  valetudinarians  amongst  us,only  "too 
true."  Its  tragic,  even  terrific  conclusion  and  catastrophe,  took 
place  5th  August,  1604;  and  the  whole  facts  of  the  case — which 
we  here  throw  into  a  narrative  form—  were  evolved  at  the  public 
trial  of  the  chief  person  concerned,  and  will  be  found  recorded  in 
the  pages  of  Whittakcr,  the  careful  historian  of  Leeds. 

Although  it  is  more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half  since  the 
tragedy  here  recorded  was  enacted,  and  the  story  has,  so  to 
speak,  suffered  decay  from  age,  yet  in  all  its  bolder,  more  prominent, 
and  more  important  features,  it  has  come  down  to  us  undefaced. 

Walter  Calverlcy  having,  while  still  young,  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  his  fiithcr,  was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  guardian,  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  and  a  gentleman  of  unquestioned  worth  and 
honour.  The  young  heir  was  fairly  accomplished,  well-foiTned,  and 
of  a  grave,  silent,  and  apparently  solid  manner.  From  his  steady 
character  his  friends  augured  that  he  would  be  a  credit  to  his  an- 
cestors and  an  honour  to  his  country  ;  among  those,  however,  who 
were  unbiassed  by  relationship  to  the  )outh,  there  were  some  who 
seem  to  have  considered  him  deficient  in  candour  and  frankness, 
if  they  did  not  actually  suspect  him  of  hypocrisy. 

The  youth  was  really  independent  of  criticism.  He  was  heir  to 
800/.  a  year,  and  was  thus  in  a  position  to  command  friends  and 
admirers,  male  and  female,  wherever  he  went.  "It  fell  out,"  says 
the  old  chronicler  of  this  life  history,  "that  he  was  the  invited  and 
welcome  guest  to  a  gentleman  of  chief  note  in  his  country."  Tlie 
name  of  this  gentleman, the  chronicler,  so  minute  in  otherparticulars, 
omits.  It  was  probably  reserved  at  the  time  of  Calverley's  trial  for 
private  reasons,  and  has  not  since  that  time  crept  into  the  narra- 
tive. As  occasion  to  mention  this  "  gentleman  of  chief  note"  will 
recur,  let  us  give  him,  fur  the  sake  of  keeping  the  narrative  clear, 
the  name  of  Sir  John.      This  gentleman  had  one  daughter,  Emily, 
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who,  like  the  young  gentleman  then  her  father's  guest,  was  in  the 
spring-time  of  life,  that  time  when  the  youthful  fancy  "  lightly  turns 
to  thoughts  of  love."  A  country  home,  a  young  girl  pretty  and 
sensitive  as  a  flower,  country  walks,  garden  lounges,  dances  in  the 
evening — what  was  to  be  expected  ? 

The  two  young  people  being  thus  in  love,  Calverley  took  occasion 
to  speak  to  Sir  John,  Emily's  father,  upon  the  subject.  After 
j;iving  his  general  approbation  to  Calverley 's  views  and  hopes,  Sir 
John  objected  that  his  young  friend  was  not  yet  able  to  act  for 
himself,  not  being  of  age. 

"  I  shall  be  in  six  months,"  returned  Walter. 

It  was  then  agreed  that  Walter  should  bring  his  visit  on  this 
occasion  to  a  conclusion,  that  he  should  understand  his  suit  was 
favourably  considered,  and  that  if,  when  he  had  attained  his  ma- 
jority, he  still  remained  of  the  same  mind,  he  might  return  at  once 
and  welcome. 

But  ere  he  parted  from  his  beloved  he  exchanged  troth  with  her, 
and  they  bound  themselves  to  each  other  for  ever.  The  old  writer, 
waking  up  over  the  romantic  parting  of  the  young  people,  becomes 
gay  upon  the  subject.  He  tells  us — though  how  he  could  have 
known  is  a  puzzle  ;  however,  we  must  go  by  our  authorities — that 
"  the  virtuous  gentlewoman  danced  a  loth  to  depart  on  his  contracted 
lips,"  a  mighty  pretty  phrase,  which,  being  interpreted,  means  that 
the  girl  kissed  her  departing  betrothed — the  loth  to  depart  being  a 
popular  tune  in  the  olden  time,  and  often  used  by  our  earlier 
dramatists  to  express  an  unwilling  separation. 

Calverley  set  out  for  London.  He  had  not  been  three  weeks 
there  when  he  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Emily  once  and  for 
ever.  A  new  saint  filled  the  slirine  which  the  Yorkshire  maiden 
has  so  lately  consecrated.  Thiiippa  Brooke  was  the  name  of  the 
young  lady  with  whom  he  r.ow  fell  desperately  in  love,  giving  up 
his  Rosalind  for  the  new  Juliet  as  suddenly  as  Romeo  himself. 
The  good-looking  young  squire  was  as  prosperous  in  his  second  as 
he  had  been  in  his  first  suit,  and  Philip]  a  agreed  to  become  his 
wife.  The  marriage  was  hastened  and  consummated,  for  the  im- 
patient youth  would  not  bear  delay  when  he  had  any  gratification 
to  indulge.  Had  he  delayed,  and  delayed  for  ever,  it  would  have 
been  veil  for  Philippa  Brooke. 

Even  in  those  ages,  before  mail-trains  or  telegraphs  were  dreamed 
of,  evil  news  travelled  fast.  Emily,  in  her  lonely  Yorkshire  retreat, 
heard  of  the  unfaithfulness  and  the  base  untruth  of  her  betrothed, 
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the  touch  of  whose  lips  she  still  felt.  The  news  of  his  death  would 
not  have  struck  her  so  cruelly.  After  such  a  blow  she  might  have 
lived.  His  loss  alone  she  could  have  borne  ;  but  the  loss  through 
his  own  treachery,  unmanliness,  and  falsehood  of  the  being  whom 
she  had  considered  perfect,  was  too  much  for  her.  In  her  solitude 
■  there  was  nothing  to  divert  or  relieve  her  sorrow  and  her  hopeless 
weariness  of  all  the  earth.  "  I  entreat  of  God,"  she  said,  "  to  grant 
prosperous  health  and  fruitful  wealth  both  to  him  and  her,  though 
I  am  sick  for  his  sake."  Her  sickness  increased  and  she  sank 
into  her  grave. 

Calverlcy  and  his  wife  Philippa  left  London  after  their  marriage, 
and  a  week  later  took  up  their  abode  in  Calverlcy  Hall.  For  a 
time  all  went  smoothly.  Philippa  was  charmed  with  the  beauty  of  the 
scenery  and  the  fresh  delights  of  country  life.  Her  husband  was  not 
content  with  the  simple  pleasures  of  nature,  however,  and  he  soon 
betrayed  symptoms  of  restivcness.  Then,  by  degrees  giving  way  to 
the  unlimited  gratification  of  his  desire  for  exciting  pleasures,  he 
plunged  into  excesses  and  extravagances  of  all  kinds,  mortgaged 
part  of  his  estates,  incurred  debts,  and  finally,  when  his  own  name 
had  sunk  so  low  in  worldly  estimation  that  it  would  no  longer 
obtain  him  credit,  involved  a  number  of  his  best  friends  in  his 
difficulties. 

To  this  degree  of  disgrace,  however,  he  did  not  sink  at  once. 
He  had  material  to  go  upon  to  begin  with,  and  it  was  four  years 
before,  having  practically  ruined  himself,  he  began  to  think  of  mea- 
sures which  involved  the  ruin  of  others.  At  this  point,  however,  he 
was  brought  up  with  a  tight  rein.  His  extravagance  came  to  an  end 
— he  had  no  means  of  gratifying  it  further.  There  was  no  rioting 
and  revelling  now ;  the  tributary  rills  that  formerly  contributed  to  his 
affluence  were  now  dried  up,  and  poverty  was  upon  him.  But  tlie 
enforced  temperance  to  which  he  was  now  subject  had  not  the 
effect  of  softening  his  heart,  steadying  his  hand,  or  so  simplifying 
and  purifying  his  nature  that  he  could  draw  pleasures  sufikicntly 
engaging  and  satisfying  from  his  own  resources,  from  the  society  of 
his  family  and  the  pleasures  and  duties  of  a  country  life.  The  ad- 
versity, which  on  a  liettcr  nature  might  have  had  such  an  effect,  told 
in  the  opposite  direction  with  this  singular  man.  He  became 
sullen,  morose,  and  even  savage,  much  to  the  grief  of  his  wife,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  follies — followed,  as  all  follv  inevitably  is,  by  neglect 
of  the  duties  both  cf  home  and  the  world — still  loved  him.  For  a 
long  time  fear  restrained    her,    and    she   watched  her  husband 
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becoming  more  and  more  savage  and  bitter  in  silence.  At  length 
she  ventured  to  try  to  soothe  him.  Her  success  was  not  great ;  her 
attempt  resulting  in  this,  that  her  rapacious  husband,  availing 
himself  of  the  gentle  affection  of  his  wife,  obtained  possession  of 
all  her  jewels,  and  then  insisted  that  she  should  sell  her  dowry 
also. 

One  singular  feature  in  his  character  at  this  stage  is  specially 
worthy  of  note.  In  obtaining  his  wife's  jewels,  &c.  he  made  no 
attempt  to  convince  her  that  he  wanted  money  for  a  useful  pur- 
pose ;  on  the  contrary,  he  plainly  avowed  that  he  loved  his  own 
pleasures  beyond  any  other  consideration,  and  intended  to  employ 
the  money  obtained  through  her  in  contributing  to  and  maintaining 
them. 

Calverley's  wife  understood  clearly  that  in  selling  her  dowry  she 
was  invading  the  rights  and  interests  of  her  children  ;  yet,  possibly 
with  some  vague  notion  that  her  generosity  and  self-sacrifice  might 
have  some  influence  in  turning  her  husband's  heart  towards  her, 
she  left  Yorkshire  for  London,  for  the  purpose  of  converting  it 
into  money. 

Meantime,  when  the  wife  was  attempting  to  prop  up  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  Calvcrlcy,  the  husband  was  doing  what  little  he  could 
to  render  re-establishment  impossible.  Philippa's  jewels  had  been 
converted  into  gold.  The  fellow-revellers  and  boon  companions  of 
his  early  and  affluent  days  flocked  back  again  to  his  table  as  soon 
as  they  understood  it  to  be  well  furnished.  The  riot  was  too  furious 
to  last.  Again  his  resources  were  drained,  and  again  his  enforced 
abstinence  had  only  the  effect  of  hardening  and  embittering  his 
disposition — perverting  his  mental  vision  and  blunting  and  dulling 
his  moral  sense.  He  now  cursed  his  wife  for  her  protracted 
absence.  So  unbridled  had  this  man's  passions  become  that  his 
indifference  to  his  wife,  which  first  deepened  into  positive  aversion, 
now  seemed  to  have  become  a  settled  and  persistent  hatred  ;  and 
now,  worse  than  all,  that  hatred  had  extended  to  his  children  as 
well  as  to  his  wife.  Thus  the  ulcers  of  the  mind,  once  allowed  to 
establish  themselves,  daily  spread  and  increase  in  virulence.  So 
intense  became  his  aversion  to  his  whole  family  that  he  was  now 
no  longer  able  to  tlirow  a  decent  veil  over  it,  but  found  himself  im- 
pelled to  proclaim  it  to  the  world  ;  and  on  one  occasion  his  abuse 
of  his  absent  and  innocent  wife  led  to  a  duel  with  a  gentleman  cl 
the  neighbourhood  who  had  the  courage  to  defend  the  absent  and 
rebuke  the  slanderer.     In   this  encounter  Calvcrlcy  was  severely 
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wounded  in  the  arm,  and  he  had  scarcely  regained  the  free  use  of 
it  when  his  wife  returned  from  London. 

On  arriving  in  town  Philippa  had  naturally  directed  her  steps  to 
the  house  of  the  uncle  who  had  acted  as  her  guardian.  The  old 
man  received  her  with  unabated  affection,  but  was  shocked  to  find 
the  ward  who  had  left  him  a  blooming  girl,  now  a  pale,  thin,  and 
faded  woman. 

He  inquired  whether  her  husband  used  her  well,  and  was 
answered  "  Yes  ;"  for  the  faithful  wife  to  the  last  endeavoured  to 
screen  her  husband's  faults.  The  question  of  Calverley's  debts 
ivas  next  discussed,  and  the  uncle  volunteered  to  see  his 
creditors,  to  settle  with  them,  and  to  reinstate  Philippa's  husband 
in  a  position  equal  to  that  of  "  the  best  of  his  ancestors."  With 
this  good  news  Philippa  returned  to  Yorkshire. 

When  Calverley  found  that  after  all  his  waiting  his  wife  had 
returned  only  with  good  news  and  without  any  money — her  dowry 
which  consisted  in  land,  not  having  been  sold — an  access  of  pas- 
sionate fury  seized  him.  The  kindness,  forbearance,  and  pleading 
gentleness  of  his  wife  seemed  only  to  increase  his  rage.  His 
violence  knew  no  bounds.  He  raved  and  swore  in  the  most  violent 
and  cruel  manner,  and  at  last  told  her  that  before  he  would  put  his 
head  under  her  belt,  to  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of  her  great  friends 
in  London,  he  would  kill  her  with  his  own  hand. 

During  this  interview  between  husband  and  wife  a  gentleman 
from  Cambridge  called  and  desired  to  sec  Calverley  alone.  This 
announcement  stopped  Calverley  in  his  whirlwind  of  passion,  and 
possibly  prevented  his  carrying  out  his  threat  of  murder  there  and 
then.  As  it  was,  the  fiend  struck  his  wife  a  parting  blow,  so  violent 
as  to  fling  her  against  the  opposite  wall  with  the  blood  spurting 
from  her  face. 

The  visitor,  a  fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  had  come 
on  the  part  of  Calverley's  younger  brother,  who  had  become 
security  for  Calverley  in  a  bond  for  one  thousand  pounds.  The 
bond  being  forfeited,  the  creditor  had  flung  the  youth — a  promising 
and  highly  esteemed  young  gentleman — into  prison.  Unless 
released  immediately  his  prospects  would  be  blasted. 

Calverley  was  now  driven  mad  ;  the  crisis  of  his  life  had  come. 
He  could  not  release  his  brother — it  might  be  months  before  his 
own  affairs  were  settled. 

With  an  effort  he  asked  his  visitor  to  wait  for  him  in  the 
grounds  while  he  himself  attended  to  "what  was  necessary  in  this 
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business."    Being  quit  of  his  visitor,  he  retired  to  a  distant  gallery 
to  compose  his  mind  and  think  what  it  were  best  to  do. 

What  was  passing  in  that  volcano-like  brain  can  never  be  known, 
but  only  conjectured  from  events  that  immediately  followed.  His 
eldest  son  was  playing  in  the  gallery,  to  which  came  this  man,  frantic 
with  disappointment  and  with  passion  that  ever  fed  upon  itself. 
He  looked  upon  his  boy.  What  he  thought  and  said  remains  with 
the  Eternal ;  what  he  did  was  to  plunge  his  dagger  through  his 
young  child's  heart. 

Taking  up  the  child,  already  dead  and  covered  with  blood,  in  his 
arms,  Calverley  now  rushed  to  Philippa's  room,  where  his  wife  lay 
asleep  from  exhaustion.  A  young  maid-servant,  who  watched  for 
the  lady's  awakening,  was  nursing  a  younger  son  by  the  fire.  Seeing 
her  master  enter  covered  with  blood  and  with  the  dead  body  in  his 
arms,  she  started  up  with  a  cry  of  horror.  Dropping  the  dead  body, 
Calverley  flung  his  maid  downstairs  and  seized  and  stabbed  his 
second  child,  who  now  fell  moaning  on  the  floor.  By  this  time  his 
wife,  awakened  by  the  first  noise  of  struggle,  caught  up  the  wounded 
child.  A  struggle  for  the  boy  now  commenced  between  the  mother 
and  the  father,  the  latter 'slashing  recklessly  with  his  dagger,  of 
which  his  wife  received  several  gashes  intended  for  the  boy.  The 
poor  woman  then  fell  in  a  swoon  from  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood. 

Calverley  now  seeming  to  recollect  that  he  had  a  child  at  nurse 
at  a  distance  of  about  ten  miles,  resolved  to  exterminate  that 
also.  He  rushed  downstairs,  but  was  confronted  at  the  bottom  by 
a  servant  whom  the  noise  had  brought  there. 

"  Oh,  sir  !  what  have  you  done  ?"  exclaimed  the  man. 

"  That  which  you  will  never  live  to  see  me  repent  of,"  answered 
Calverley,  aiming  a  blow  at  the  man  with  his  dagger.  This  blow 
the  servant  parried,  and  closing  with  Calverlcy  was  thrown,  and  was 
so  much  torn  and  mangled  by  the  squire"s  spurs  during  the  wrestling 
that,  once  down,  he  could  not  get  up  again. 

On  went  Calverlcy  to  the  stables,  meeting  on  his  way  thither 
the  gentleman  from  Cambridge,  who,  perceiving  that  something 
unusual  must  have  taken  place,  said  he  "hoped  nothing  unpleasant 
had  happened." 

'•  Oh,  thatl'  replied  Calverley,  with  a  wild,  disordered  manner, 
*'that  is  as  men  shall  see  and  understand  things  ;  for  look  you,  sir, 
what  shall  make  some  laugh  shall  make  others  weep,  and,  again, 
that  which  some  shall  deem  well  and  wisely  done  shall  to  others  be 
as  a  sin  and  a  stumbling-block.    But  beseech  you,  sir,  go  in,  where 
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I  have  taken  orders  for  my  brother's  business,  and  will  presently 
resolve  you  of  that  and  all  necessary  matters." 

So  saying  Calverlcy  pressed  on  to  the  stables,  leapt  on  his  horse, 
and  urged  him  at  his  topmost  speed  to  where  his  remaining  child, 
doomed  to  death,  lay  at  the  nurse's  breast. 

Meantime  the  collegian  had  entered  the  house  and  had  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  full  horror  of  the  situation.  The  serving- 
man  in  the  hall  lay  groaning  unable  to  rise,  while  upstairs  the 
floor  was  covered  with  blood  ;  the  eldest  son,  the  first  victim  of  his 
father's  rage  or  despair,  lay  dead,  and  the  mother  and  remaining 
child  lay  as  if  they  also  had  been  murdered.  It  was  some  time 
before  the  natural  shock  he  experienced  permitted  the  collegian  to 
think  what  it  was  best  next  to  do.  He  then  advised  that  Calverlcy 
.should  be  pursued  to  prevent  further  mischief.  His  advice  was  acted 
upon  at  once. 

On  his  deadly  mission  Calverlcy  was  providentially  stopped. 
When  near  his  destination  his  hojse  stumbled,  and  the  rider  was 
thrown  and  fell  heavily.  The  affrighted  horse  started  away  rapidly, 
and  Calverlcy,  severely  bruised,  attempted  to  continue  his  journey 
on  foot.  This  accident  gave  his  pursuers  the  advantage,  and  as  he 
was  halting  along  they  overtook  him  and  carried  him  before  Sir 
John  Howley,  one  of  the  magistrates  of  the  West  Riding. 

During  his  examination  before  the  magistrate  Calverlcy  seems 
to  have  preserved  a  sullen  demeanour.  Requesting  an  interview 
with  his  wife,  he  was  escorted  to  Calverlcy.  What  occurred  at  this 
interview  it  is  impossible  at  this  date  to  discover.  From  this  time 
forth,  however,  the  murderer  seems  to  have  been  a  softened  and  a 
sane  man.  He  regarded  the  last  few  years  of  his  life  as  a  dream, 
but  mourned  over  the  sad  realities  it  had  left  behind. 

He  was  tried  at  York,  but  refused  to  plead  to  his  arraignment. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  judge  explained  to  him  the  horrible  penalty 
oi  \.\\z  peine  forte  et  dure — crushing  to  death  under  a  weighted  press 
— which  the  law  at  that  period  affixed  to  such  contumacy.  To  the 
remonstrances  of  the  judge  he  replied : 

"  I  am  familiar  with  everything  you  can  urge,  my  lord  ;  I  know 
full  well  tliat  I  shall  die  under  lingering  tortures,  being  pressed  to 
death  beneath  a  load  of  stone  or  iron,  but  such  pains  are  welcome 
to  me  ;  they  are  the  only  atonement  I  can  offer  to  man  or  Heaven." 

He  was  executed  forthwith    pressed  to  death— hx\gn%t  5th,  1604. 
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Castle  Howard. 

If  tlic  house  of  Howard  is  not  as  ancient  as  many  another 
English  family  of  whom  noble  representatives  arc  still  extant, 
such  has  been  its  history,  the  blameless  character  of  its  great  chiefs, 
and  the  splendid  alliances  it  has  contracted,  that  its  influence  has 
grown  from  generation  to  generation  until  it  came  to  claim  prece- 
dence of  rank  over  every  other  noble  family  of  Britain  with  the 
exception  of  the  Royal  Family.  The  head  of  the  Howards,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  is  Premier  Duke  and  Earl,  Hereditary  Earl 
Marshal,  and  Chief  Butler  of  England.  And  if  the  halls  and  domes 
of  their  mansion  are  lacking  in  that  venerable  antiquity  which 
marks  the  buildings  of  the  early  Norman  period,  its  proportions 
are  imposing,  its  size  magnificent,  its  appointments  luxurious,  and 
its  gardens  and  grounds  conceived  and  planted  in  the  finest  spirit 
of  artistic  taste.  It  is  one  of  the  chcfs-d'cciivre  of  Vanbrugh — he 
of  whom  the  wit  wrote — 

"  Lie  heavy  on  him,  earth,  for  lie 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  thee  !" 

and  it  is  one  of  the  best  specimens  of  the  architectural  style  that 
prevailed  at  the  time  of  its  erection. 

"  Castle  Howard,"  writes  one  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the 
subject,  "one  of  the  most  perfect  of  the  dwellings  that  succeeded 
the  castles  and  strong  houses  of  our  forefathers,  with  its  gardens, 
grounds,  lawns,  plantations,  woods,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
refined  taste,  is  a  model  of  that  repose  which  speaks  of  happiness 
and  makes  it."  It  is  finely  situated  in  a  well-wooded  district,  on  a 
gentle  eminence,  and  looks  down  on  one  side  on  an  extensive  and 
ornamental  lake.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  north  and  north-cast  of 
the  ancient  city  of  York,  with  the  monastic  ruin  of  Kirkham  Abbey 
in  the  vicinity.  The  drive  from  the  nearest  railway  station  to  this 
noble  mansion  is  through  a  country  rich  in  woods,  and  dotted  with 
comfortable  villages. 

The  south  front  of  the  building  is  most  imposing.  It  is  323  feet 
in  length,  and  its  centre  consists  of  a  pediment  and  entablature, 
supported  by  fluted  Corinthian  pilasters,  and  with  wings  of  lower 
elevation  extending  on  either  side.  The  north  front  consists  of  an 
elaborate  centre  of  the  Corinthian  order,  with  a  cupola  rising  from 
the  top,  and  extensive  wings  on  either  side.     From  this  front  is  the 
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entrance  to  the  Great  Hall,  a  beautifully  finished  apartment,  thirty* 
five  feet  square,  sixty-five  feet  high,  and  lighted  by  a  dome,  the  top 
of  which  is  one  hundred  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  hall.  The  fine 
old  fireplace  is  of  marble  richly  carved  and  sculptured.  The  walls 
and  ceiling  are  enriched  with  allegorical  paintings,  and  round  the 
walls  arc  the  statues  and  busts  of  Roman  emperors  raised  on 
pedestals.  The  Antique  Gallery,  160  feet  long,  is  stored  with 
beautiful  and  valuable  examples  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman 
art,  and  in  the  Museum  are  the  collections  gathered  by  successive 
Lords  Howard,  embracing  a  number  of  relics  of  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland. 

Few  manorial  residences  possess  so  many  art  treasures  as  Castle 
Howard.  Among  the  pictures — many  of  the  best  of  which  were 
obtained  by  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  from  the  Orleans  family  when  the 
Revolution  convulsed  France  in  1789— arc  examples  of  Caracci, 
Titian,  Corrcggio,  Uomenichino,  as  well  as  many  by  the  best 
masters  of  the  Venetian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Dutch  schools. 

In  the  gardens,  which  are  very  extensive  and  beautiful,  there  is  a 
fine  fountain,  which,  as  a  work  of  sculpture,  takes  high  rank  ;  and 
the  terrace  walks,  the  lake,  the  summer-house,  and  the  Mausoleum 
amid  embowering  woods,  as  well  as  the  memorial  pillars,  seen  here 
and  there  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  erected  to  com- 
memorate some  event  in  the  annals  of  the  Howard  family,  all  com- 
bine to  give  an  artistic  interest  to  a  scene  already  made  lovely  by 
nature. 

To  the  great  influence,  native  nobility,  and  high  lineage  of  the 
house  of  Howard,  allusion  has  already  been  mndc.  Though  they 
cannot  be  traced  with  certainty  to  a  period  earlier  than  1297,  yet 
the  unblemished  honour  of  the  family,  and  the  valued  services  they 
rendered  to  the  throne,  soon  rendered  them  a  highly  esteemed 
sept,  with  whom  the  proudest  families  of  England  have  allied 
themselves.  The  match  of  Sir  Robert  Howard  with  the  heiress  of 
Thomas  de  Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  raised  the  Howards  to  the 
first  rank  of  the  British  aristocracy.  They  subsequently  attained 
increased  splendour  and  consequence  by  alliances  with  the  houses 
of  Bigod,  Fitzalan,  Talbot,  and  Dacres. 

The  Howards  of  Castle  Howard,  however,  belong  to  what  is 
known  as  the  Carlisle  branch  of  the  family,  and  with  this  branch 
it  is  our  business  at  present  specially  to  deal. 

The  earldom  of  Carlisle  was  enjoyed  originally,  it  is  said,  by 
Ranulph  de  Meschines  ;  it  was  next  conferred  on  Andrew  de  Harcla< 
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one  of  the  most  successful  merchants  of  the  time.  He  was  Lord 
Mayor  in  1559,  the  first  year  of  Ehzabeth,  and  died  on  21st  January, 
1566-7.  He  purchased  lands  at  Barking,  in  Essex,  and  others  at 
Wales,  his  native  place,  and  Harthill — both  near  the  south  border 
of  Yorkshire.  From  his  relatives  descended  the  Hewets  of  Shirc- 
oaks,  and  other  families  of  the  name  seated  in  Yorkshire  and  in 
Hertfordshire  ;  but  he  himself  had  only  one  daughter,  his  heir,  who 
was  aged  twenty-three  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Sir  William  Hewet's  house  and  shop  were  on  London  Bridge, 
which  at  that  time  was  covered  from  end  to  end  with  mansions 
and  with  the  stores  and  dwellings  of  merchants.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  business  by  a  careful  apprentice  named  Edward  Osborne. 
This  Osborne  could  judge  of  the  value  and  quality  of  cloth  almost 
as  accurately  as  his  master,  and  on  occasion  when  it  became  ne- 
cessary he  could  perform  quite  other  feats  with  equal  success. 
He  was  a  type  of  the  bold  and  shrewd  London  apprentices  of  the 
period. 

On  one  occasion,  while  engaged  at  work  in  the  shop,  young 
Osborne  was  suddenly  startled  by  hearing  repeated  shrieks  coming 
from  another  part  of  the  house.  He  rushed  to  the  spot  whence  the 
sound  seemed  to  proceed,  and  found  to  his  horror  the  cause  of  the 
commotion.  The  maid  whose  duty  it  was  to  tend  Hewet's  daughter 
— then  an  infant  in  arms — had  dropped  her  charge  over  the  bridge 
into  the  water.  Osborne  immediately  leaped  into  the  river  and, 
contrary  to  all  expectation,  succeeded  in  saving  the  child.  Years 
rolled  on,  a  deep  attachment  had  grown  up  between  Edward 
Osborne  and  the  maiden,  young  Anne  Hevvet.  The  claims  of  the 
brave  apprentice,  who  had  also  proved  himself  an  excellent  work- 
man and  gave  promise  of  being  a  wealthy  merchant  in  time,  were 
not  to  be  refused,  and  the  knight.  Sir  William,  gave  his  daughter  in 
marriage  to  him  who  had  saved  her  life. 

Having  married  Sir  William  Hewet's  heir,  Osborne  succeeded 
both  to  his  possessions  and  his  business.  He  made  the  best  use  of 
both.  He  rapidly  amassed  wealth,  held  the  office  of  sheriff  in 
London  for  seven  years,  and  served  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  in 
1582.  He  was  knighted  in  the  year  of  his  mayoralty,  and  in  1585 
he  was  one  of  the  representatives  of  London  in  Parliament.  After 
a  busy,  prosperous,  useful  life,  he  died  in  1591,  and  was  buried  in 
St.  Dionis  Backchurch,  London. 

The  connexion  of  the  Osborne  family  with  commerce  ended — 
perhaps  also  it  had  begun— with  Sir  Edward.     Hewct  Osborne,  his 
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son  and  heir,  married  Joyce,  daughter  of  Thomas  Fleetwood,  of 
London.  This  gentleman  served  under  Lord  Willoughby  in  France, 
in  the  army  of  Henry  IV.,  and  in  Ireland  under  the  Earl  of  Essex, 
who  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  at  Maynooth, 
in  1599.  All  accounts  agree  in  representing  him  to  have  behaved 
with  great  bravery  in  that  war  ;  and  one  account  states  that  he  was 
slain  in  Ireland,  fighting  valiantly  at  the  head  of  his  troops  against 
the  rebels. 

Down  to  this  point  the  Osborne  family  do  not  appear  to  have 
thought  of  settling  themselves  on  their  estate  of  Kiveton,  which 
with  the  other  possessions  had  been  inherited  from  Sir  William 
Hewct.  After  the  death  of  Hewet  Osborne,  however,  his  widow 
must  have  resided  in  Yorkshire,  for  in  the  parish  register  of  Wales 
— the  cradle  of  the  Hewet  family— is  the  record  of  her  second 
marriage  with  Sir  Peter  Freschvillc,  of  Stavcley,  knight,  in  1604. 
Staveley  is  about  seven  miles  from  Wales. 

Sir  Edward  Osborne,  son  of  Sir  Hewet  Osborne,  killed  at  the 
head  of  his  troop  in  Ireland,  as  stated,  was  the  first  of  his 
family  who  settled  at  Kiveton.  The  young  Knight  extended  his 
property  in  this  quarter  by  the  purchase  of  another  mansion  and 
estate  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  1618.  In  1620  Sir  Edward  was 
created  a  baronet.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bellasyse,  afterwards  Viscount  Fauconberg,  and  thus  connected 
himself  with  many  of  the  principal  families  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. His  lady,  however,  died  in  163^,  after  having  been  but  a 
year  or  two  married,  and  left  an  only  son.  Sir  Edward  afterwards 
married  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Walmeslalgh,  in  Lancashire, 
descended  from  the  family  of  Danvers  and  of  the  Nevils,  Lords 
Latimer. 

A  close  intimacy  and  firm  friendship  subsisted  between  Sir 
Edward  Osborne  of  Kiveton  and  his  neighbour  Sir  Thomas  W'ent- 
worth  of  Wentworth-Woodhouse  (see  Wentworth  House — Earl 
of  Strafford).  Accordingly,  when  the  latter,  having  been  created  a 
peer,  was  named  Lord  President  of  the  Council  in  the  North,  he 
obtained  the  appointment  of  Sir  Edward  Osborne  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent, an  office  of  great  trust,  especially  as  the  president  himself 
was  absent  on  the  public  service  in  Ireland.  The  appointment 
took  place  in  1629,  and  from  this  period  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War  Sir  Edward  resided  partly  at  Kivcton  and  partly  at  "  the 
Manor,"  under  the  walls  of  York,  a  house  at  his  command  in 
virtue  of  his  office  in  the  northern  council. 

Q2 
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At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  Obborne  was  one  of  a 
company  of  gentlemen  in  the  north  who  contributed  a  largo  sum  in 
support  of  the  cause  of  the  king.  In  164 1  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant-general of  the  forces  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  county  In 
every  capacity  in  which  he  was  employed  he  acquitted  hnnscif  with 
honour  and  credit.  Sir  Philip  Warwick  speaks  of  him  as  having 
distinguished  himself  by  great  loyalty,  activity,  and  prudence,  in 
the  dangerous  times  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
called  upon  to  assume  official  responsibility. 

Throughout  his  whole  career  Sir  Edward  Osborne  seems  to 
have  had  a  desire  to  possess  extensive  landed  property.  In  1636 
he  largely  increased  his  possessions  by  the  purchase  of  the  estate  of 
the  Sandford  family  at  Thorpe  Salvin,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  domains  of  which  he  was  already  lord.  On  this  estate  was 
an  excellent  mansion,  built  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  the 
shell  of  which  still  remains.  Here  the  Osbornes  occasionally 
resided,  and  here  in  1647,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Edward 
Osborne  died. 

His  eldest  son  and  heir-apparent  had  predeceased  him.  The 
story  of  the  sudden  and  violent  death  of  this  boy,  who  seemed  to 
have  been  born  to  greatness,  is  unusually  touching.  He  was  killed 
at  the  "  Manor,"  York,  by  the  falling-in  of  the  chimneys  and  roof 
of  the  chamber  in  which  at  the  time  he  happened  to  be  sitting. 
The  same  casualty  nearly  led  to  the  premature  extinction  of  the 
whole  Osborne  family.  Tl^  story  is  thus  told  in  the  memoirs  of 
the  Osbornes.  "  Sir  Edward  taking  all  manner  of  care  for  the 
education  of  his  children,  provided  tutors  early  to  teach  the 
French  tongue  and  other  accomplishments  to  this  his  son  and  his 
eldest  brother.  Thomas  was  so  young  that  he  had  a  nurse  to 
attend  him  to  the  chamber  where  his  elder  brother  was  ;  but  set- 
ting him  down  in  another  room  leading  to  it,  and  telling  him  he 
might  go  by  himself,  as  knowing  the  way  thither,  he  happened  to 
light  upon  a  cat  there  which  he  delighted  to  play  with,  and  crept 
after  her  to  catch  her  under  a  table  in  the  room,  covered  over  with 
a  carpet  hanging  down  quite  to  the  floor.  In  the  meantime  there 
came  a  most  terrible  storm  of  wind,  which,  blowing  down  the  roof 
of  the  chamber  where  his  brother  was,  crushed  him  to  pieces  ;  the 
French  tutor  saving  his  life,  but  not  escaping  sore  bruises,  by  hang- 
ing by  the  window  out  of  which  he  happened  at  that  juncture  to 
look.  The  family  being  alarmed  at  this  accident,  the  young  gentle- 
man heard  one  of  tben>  say  *  They  are  both  killed ;    and  when  a 
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servant  found  him  out,  and  was  going  to  hurry  him  out  of  the  room, 
all  the  apprehension  he  had  was  the  fear  of  the  rod,  and  therefore 
he  cried  out,  '  Do  not  whip  me.'  I  have  heard  that  his  and  the 
cat's  picture  was  some  time  after  ordered  to  be  drawn  in  one  piece, 
and  that  the  same  is  kept  still  in  the  family  in  remembrance  of  so 
signal  a  deliverance." 

The  calamity  of  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son  fonns  the  subject  of  a 
letter,  beautiful  in  its  elevated  feeling,  from  Sir  Edward  Osborne  to 
Wentworth  then  in  Ireland,  and  written  Nov.  loth,  1638,  ten  days 
after  the  sad  accident  occurred.  "  When  I  reflect,"  he  writes, 
"upon  this  heavy  visitation,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  to  your  lord- 
ship, with  joy  and  thankfulness,  that  as  the  left  hand  of  the  Lord 
writ  bitter  things  against  me,  at  the  same  instant  His  right  hand  of 
mercy  was  stretched  out  for  the  preservation  of  my  two  surviving 
children,  whose  dead  bodies  (in  all  probability)  had  been  added  to 
the  heap  of  these  ruins  had  the  fall  stayed  but  half  so  long  as  your 
lordship  hath  been  reading  these  last  four  lines,  they  being  at  that 
very  time  passing  through  the  great  chamber  to  their  brother's. 
This  was  the  Lord's  doing,  and  it  is  wondrous  in  our  eyes  ;  and  I 
hope  shall  never  be  forgotten  while  the  sun  and  moon  shine  upon 
any  member  of  my  poor  family." 

The  poor  child — the  crash  of  the  fallen  roof  still  resounding  in 
his  ears,  a  vague  sense  of  calamity  at  his  heart,  an  apprehension 
and  fear  of  coming  sorrow,  and  a  knowledge  of  his  own  weakness 
and  helplessness  in  his  mind — himself  in  some  remote  and  unknown 
manner  linked  with  yet  separate  from  the  fate  of  his  dead  brother 
in  the  next  room— murmuring  in  pitiful  innocence  and  ignorance 
his  petition  not  to  be  whipped,  is  probably  one  of  the  most  pro- 
f(<undly  pathetic  incidents  anywhere  recorded  in  child-history. 

The  child  Thomas,  whose  frolic  with  the  cat  kept  him  from 
danger  while  the  Angel  of  Death  passed  over  the  house  and  struck 
the  first-born,  was  a  great  man  in  his  day,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  carry  his  family  up  to  the  highest  rank  it  has  achieved.  He  had 
so  much  to  do  with  the  politics  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H.  that,  as 
Walpole  observes,  every  page  in  the  history  of  that  reign  relates 
to  Sir  Thomas  Osborne,  Earl  of  Danby.  He  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal instruments  in  bringing  about  the  Revolution,  and  he  obtained 
from  King  William  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Caermarthcn,  and  finally 
Duke  of  Leeds. 

This  Sir  Thomas  Osborne  married  Lady  Bridget  Bertie,  daughter 
of  Montague,  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  grand-daughter  of  that  stanch 
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old  Royalist  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  died  of  his  wounds  received 
at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.  He  entered  Parliament  at  an  early  age, 
and  his  promotion  in  the  service  of  the  State  was  rapid.  He  owed 
his  introduction  to  Court  to  the  second  Villicrs,  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, was  appointed  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  in  1671,  member  of  the 
Privy  Council  in  1672,  and  Lord  High  Treasurer  in  1673. 

These  offices  were  accompanied  with  titles  of  honour,  one  of 
which  was  that  of  Viscount  Dumblain,  of  Scotland. 

His  advancement,  however,  had  been  too  rapid  to  rest  on  a  suffi- 
cient foundation,  and  in  his  elevation  at  the  head  of  the  king's 
counsels  he  had  much  opposition  to  encounter  and  was  surrounded 
by  enemies.  He  fell  as  rapidly  as  he  had  risen.  Articles  of  im- 
peachment were  drawn  up  against  him  in  1678,  and  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  in  which  he  was  confined  till  1684,  when  he 
was  released  under  heavy  bail.  On  regaining  his  freedom  he 
retired  to  Kiveton,  where  he  lived  in  retirement  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  as  well  as  that  of  his 
successor. 

It  was  during  his  administration  that  the  scheme  for  marrying 
the  Princess  Mary  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  effected,  and 
this  stroke  of  policy  is  said  to  have  originated  with  him.  He  now 
looked  to  the  Prince  of  Orangeas  the  only  source  whence  England's 
deliverance  from  Popery  and  arbitrary  power  could  come.  He 
kept  up  communication  with  Holland  during  the  reign  of  James  II. 
through  his  son  Lord  Dumblain,  and  we  have  his  own  authority 
for  saying  he  made  one  at  those  conferences  at  which  the  plan  of 
operations  with  regard  to  the  Revolution  was  settled  as  respected 
the  counties  of  York,  Derby,  and  Nottingham.  The  original  plan 
was  that  the  prince  should  land  in  the  Humber  ;  but  when  the 
landing  was  effected  in  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  Earl  of 
Danby  still  acted  according  to  the  plan  which  had  been  settled,  and, 
seizing  upon  York,  removed  Sir  John  Reresby,  the  Governor,  and 
put  the  Lord  Dumblain  in  his  place. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  William  he  was  in  high  favour 
with  the  king,  who  soon  conferred  upon  him  the  titles  of  Earl  of 
Caermarthen  and  Duke  of  Leeds.  During  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne 
the  Duke  held  no  office  at  Court,  but  as  a  peer  of  Parliament  was 
known  as  a  strenuous  promoter  of  all  measures  in  support  of 
Church  and  .State. 

He  added  extensively,  by  purchase,  to  his  estates  in  Yorkshire. 
It  was  he  who  took  down  the  old  house  at   Kivcton.     In  its  place 
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he  erected  one  more  spacious  and  more  magnificent,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  long  the  principal  seat  of  his  posterity.  He  died  in 
1712,  in  his  eightieth  year,  while  on  his  way  to  Kiveton,  where  he 
meant  to  spend  his  last  days.  He  is  buried  in  a  vault  which  he 
constnicted  on  the  north  side  of  the  church  of  Harthill. 

His  third  son,  Peregrine,  succeeded  as  second  Duke  of  Leeds. 

The  magnificent  ancestral  estates  of  the  Osbornes  continue  still 
to  be  possessed  by  that  family  in  the  person  of  the  ninth  Duke 
of  Leeds. 
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WoRTLEY  Lordship,  a  singularly  interesting  portion  of  South 
Yorkshire,  forms  about  three-fourths  of  the  parish  of  Tankersley, 
fourteen  miles  north-north-west  of  Sheffield,  and  is  naturally  divided 
by  general  topographical  character  into  two  portions  of  nearly 
equal  extent — Wortley  and  Wharncliffe.  The  former  is  wholly 
cultivated  land,  though  it  has  been  opened  in  some  places  for  the 
sake  of  the  mineral  riches,  coal  and  iron,  in  which  it  abounds.  Here 
the  face  of  the  country  is  studded  with  farmhouses  and  with 
hamlets,  inhabited  cither  by  agriculturists  or  by  persons  to  whom 
the  mineral  riches  of  the  district  give  employment  and  support. 
Here  also  is  Wortley  village  with  its  chapel,  and  a  mile  distant  is 
Wortley  Hall,  with  its  outhouses,  gardens,  and  park,  on  a  site 
where  from  the  first  century  after  the  Conquest  the  Wortley  family, 
who  without  interruption  have  enjoyed  this  and  other  fair  domains, 
have  principally  resided. 

'Jlie  other  portion  of  the  lordship  is  Wharncliffe,  the  favourite 
"chase"  or  hunting  country  of  the  lords  of  Wortley.  A  portion  of 
Wharncliffe  is  open  ground  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
covered  with  wood — remains  of  that  primeval  forest  which  once 
covered  the  whole  of  the  southern  parts  of  Yorkshire.  But  even 
in  the  cleared  ground  a  few  stubbed  stocks  of  oaks,  which  are 
perhaps  coeval  with  tlie  earliest  Wortleys,  remain,  showing  what 
was  once  the  prevailing  character  of  the  country.  In  Wharncliffe 
about  two  hundred  head  of  deer  are  still  running.  In  this  wild 
uncultivated  but  wondrously  picturesque  tract,  a  "  Lodge"  was 
built  by  Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
This  Lodge  has  been  much  altered  by  its  successive  proprietors,  and 
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has  been  so  enlarged  and  adapted  to  the  views  of  modern  conve- 
nience, that  it  has  on  many  occasions  served  temporarily  as  the 
family  residence.  The  Lodge  was  frequently  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Wortley  Montagu,  and  it  was  at  least  once  visited  by  the  witty 
Lady  Mary,  who,  though  her  tastes  did  not  run  strongly  in  the 
direction  of  the  picturesque  and  romantic  in  nature,  was  really 
more  deeply  impressed  by  the  rugged,  masterful,  and  commanding 
scenery  of  Wharncliffe  than  she  herself  knew.  On  the  occasion  of 
her  visit  she  described  Wharncliffe  Lodge  as  "  a  wild  rural  spot, 
which  yet,  I  must  own,  I  thought  not  disagreeable."  lUit  years 
after,  when  far  from  England,  her  heart  answering  her  judgment 
more  truly,  she  owned  the  magnificence  of  the  sublime  crags  and 
cliffs  and  tumbled  dells  and  glens  of  the  "chase"  in  Yorkshire; 
and  when  she  desired  to  commend  the  view  from  her  own  Belvidcre 
at  Avignon,  she  speaks  of  it  as  commanding  the  finest  land-view  she 
had  ever  seen  except  that  from  Wharncliffe  Lodge. 

The  extraordinary  scenery  about  and  around  the  Lodge  is  thus 
vividly  described  by  a  graphic  writer,  quoted  by  the  historian  of 
South  Yorkshire,  and  if  we  only  consider  as  included  the  element 
of  the  overpowering  sense  of  solitude  which  the  scenes  inspire,  the 
picture  may  be  taken  as  nearly  perfect : — 

"  The  ground  contiguous  to  the  Lodge  is  a  circular  area  that 
must  ever  have  bade  defiance  to  cultivation  and  which  no  pic- 
turesque eye  would  wish  to  be  othenvise.  Grotesque  old  oaks, 
presenting  amidst  their  dark-green  foliage  a  black  and  leafless  arm, 
or  a  bald  and  withered  crown,  starting  from  amidst  the  low  grey 
rocks,  that  seemed  thrown  around  in  the  most  fantastic  confusion  ; 
between  whose  interstices  the  fern  grew  in  tufts  of  unusual  size 
and  height,  forming  a  mimic  wood  beneath  them  ;  the  whole 
intermingled  with  the  shining  hollies  as  old  as  the  oaks,  and  groups 
of  deer  as  wild  as  the  roebucks. 

"  Over  the  house  the  distant  country  united  its  purple  tint  with 
the  horizon,  and  had  we  proceeded  no  further  we  should  have  sup- 
posed the  heathy  outline  was  all  the  view  it  commanded — a  house 
humble  as  to  its  exterior  appearance,  exceeding  in  grandeur  of 
situation  the  palaces  of  kings — placed  on  the  very  verge  of  a  line  of 
perpendicular  rocks,  that  sweep  in  circular  pomp  on  either  hand, 
and  overhang  a  valley  that  lies  many  hundred  fathoms  below — the 
sides  of  its  grand  amphitheatre  clothed  w  ith  the  richest  mass  of 
native  woods  that  the  kingdom  presents.  Below  roll  the  dark 
waters  of  the  Don,  enclosed  by  its  rocky  banks,  too  far  beneath 
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and  too  much  shadowed  by  the  overhanging  woods  to  be  seen  from 
the  heights  above." 

It  is  in  scenes  hke  these  that  traditions  hnger  and  superstitions 
are  kept  ahve.  It  is  behcved  that  the  deer-park  at  WharncUffe 
was  once  strewed  with  innumerable  bodies  of  persons  who  had 
perished  in  some  great  pestilence.  This  memory  still  haunts  the 
wild  "chase,"  and  when  sunset  has  burned  itself  out  over  the 
wilderness — 

"  D.irk  red  the  heaven  above  it  glowed, 
D.irk  red  beneath  the  waters  flowed — " 

and  the  twilight  has  fallen,  an  "uncanny"'  atmosphere  envelops 
this  desert  of  the  dead,  and  constitutes  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring peasant  an  awesome  region  to  be  penetrated  on  no  con- 
sideration whatever. 

It  is  also  said  that  in  former  ages  a  town,  which  tradition  names 
Stanfield,  is  said  to  have  once  stood  near  the  top  of  Wharncliffe 
moor,  and  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of  buildings  have  been 
discovered  and  measured  here.  Querns  have  been  found,  and  the 
niins  of  a  house  called  Lady  House.  According  to  the  fireside 
stories  of  the  district,  it  was  Sir  Thomas  Wortley  who  demolished 
these  human  dwellings  and  disfranchised  the  ancient  freeholders, 
with  the  view  of  extending  the  limits  of  his  chase  and  producing  a 
solitude  for  himself  and  the  deer.  The  old  knight  is  said  to  have 
allowed  neither  life  nor  law  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  "plcsor  to 
her  the  hartes  bel."  But  his  delight  in  hearing  the  deer  "  bell," 
which  tempted  him  to  ruin  many  homesteads  and  make  the  in- 
dwellcrs  wanderers,  led,  according  to  tradition,  to  a  sad  result.  It 
is  said  that  before  he  died  he  became  distracted  and  bellowed  like 
a  deer. 

Another  story  is  that  of  an  unhappy  maniac  who  had  wandered, 
and  perhaps  perished,  in  this  wild  solitude.  Ho  reached  Softlcy 
Crags  and  scrawled  the  following  incoherences  upon  the  rock  : — 

"  O  Dii  !  die  inici,  quo  inodo  cxeam  ; 
Sou  fame,  scu  fiigore  ? 
O  Aniici,  valcte  !  sub  vastis  rupibus  exeo." 

As  no  traces  or  remains  other  than  these  lines  were  found,  however, 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  "maniac" — deranged,  we  suspect, only  as 
to  his  Latinity — got  safely  out  of  the  desert  into  a  more  hospitable 
region,  and  had  many  years  before  him  for  the  cultivation  of  tlic 
classic  tongue. 
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Taylor,  the  "water-poet,"  visited  Wharncliffe,  and  has  left  an 
entertaining  sketch  of  it.  "  Sir  Francis"  (Wortley),  he  says, 
'  brought  me  to  a  lodge,  the  place  is  called  Wharncliffe,  where  the 
keeper  dwells,  who  is  his  man,  and  keeps  all  this  woody,  rocky, 
stony,  vast  wilderness  under  him,  for  there  are  many  deere  there, 
and  the  keeper  were  an  asse  if  he  would  want  venison,  having  so 
good  a  master.  Close  to  the  said  lodge  is  a  stone,  in  burthen  at 
least  a  hundred  cartloads  ;  the  top  of  it  is  four  square  by  nature, 
and  about  twelve  yards  compasse.  It  hath  three  scats  in  the 
fourmc  of  chairs,  made  by  art  as  it  were  in  the  front  of  the  rocke, 
wherein  three  persons  may  easily  sit,  and  have  a  view  and  goodly 
prospect  over  large  woods,  towns,  cornfields,  fruitful  and  pleasant 
pastures,  valleyes,  rivers,  deare,  meat,  sheep,  and  all  things  needful 
for  the  life  of  man,  contayned  in  thousands  of  acres,  and  all,  for 
the  better  part,  belonging  to  that  noble  knight's  ancestors  and 
himself  Behinde  the  stone  is  a  large  inscription  engraven,  where  in 
an  old  character  is  described  the  ancient  memory  of  the  Wortleys 
for  some  hundreds  of  years,  who  were  lords  and  owners  of  the  said 
lands  and  demaynes,  which  hee  now  holds  as  their  right  heire. 
And  about  a  bowshot  from  thence,  by  the  descent  of  as  many  rings 
of  the  ladder,  his  worship  brought  mee  to  a  rave  or  vault  ii>  a 
rocke,  wherein  was  a  table  with  seats  and  turf  cushions  around, 
and  in  a  hole  in  the  same  rock  was  three  barrels  of  nappy  liquor. 
Hither  the  keeper  brought  a  good  red-deer  pye,  cold  roast  mutton, 
and  an  excellent  shooing-horn  of  hanged  Martinmas  beifc,  which 
cheer  no  man  living  would  think  such  a  place  could  afford  ;  so 
after  some  merry  passages  and  repast,  we  returned  home." 

The  cave  here  described  is  a  natural  grotto  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  north  from  the  lodge,  now  called  the  Dragon's  Uen,  a  name 
which  it  seems  to  have  acquired  since  the  time  of  Taylor. 

The  earliest  known  possessors  of  Wortley  were  Ulsi  and  Elric, 
two  Saxon  chiefs,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  After  the 
Conquest  it  was  held  of  the  king  by  Elric  alone.  How  the  land  was 
apportioned  immediately  after  the  date  of  Domesday  Book  is  not 
quite  clear.  It  is,  however,  of  little  consequence  of  what  superior 
Wortley  was  really  holden,  since  the  superiors  must  have  placed  a 
subinfeudatory  here.  This  was  done  soon  after  the  Conquest,  and 
that  subinfeudatory,  whoever  he  was,  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
lords  who  hold  Wortley  at  the  present  time. 

Alanus  of  Wortley,  the  first  known  progenitor  of  this  great 
family,  lived  in  the  twelfth  century  ;  but  his  birth  can  haidly  be 
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placed  later  than  the  era  of  the  sons  of  the  Conqueror.  His  son 
Nicholas  was  a  witness  to  the  charter  of  the  foundation  of  the 
nunnery  of  Kirklees.  From  this  Nicholas  there  sprang  a  series  of 
lords  of  Wortley,  all  named  Nicholas,  and  continuing  in  the  lord- 
ship to  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Most  of  them  were 
knights.  They  adopted  coat-armour  and  enjoyed  charter  of  free 
warren.  These  knights  at  first  held  Wortley  as  their  single  and 
sole  possession ;  but  by  a  scries  of  fortunate  marriages  they,  in 
time,  added  to  it  a  number  of  important  estates. 

Sir  Thomas  Wortley,  born  about  14+0,  raised  the  family  into 
high  esteem.  The  author  of  the  illuminated  pedigree  of  the 
Wortleys  says  of  him  : — "  He  was  unto  Edward  IV.,  Richard  III., 
Henry    VII.,  and  some  part  in  the  tyme  of  Henry  VIII.,  squier 

and  knight  for  the  body  unto  them He  was  shereffe    of 

Yorkshire  V  several  tymes    and  yeares Now  to   speak  of 

his  recreation.  First  he  was  viiich  given  to  sltoiutinge  in  the  long 
bowe,  and  many  of  his  men  were  cunning  archers,  and  in  them  he 
did  muche  delite.  Also  he  had  muche  dclite  in  huntinge,  that  he  did 
build  in  the  myddest  in  his  forest  of  Wharncliffe  a  house  or  lodge, 
at  which  house  he  did  lye  at  for  the  most  part  of  the  grease  tyme ; 
a.id  the  worshipfull  of  the  countrye  did  there  rcsorte  unto  hime, 
havinge  there  with  him  pastime  and  good  cheare.  Many  times  he 
would  go  into  the  forest  of  the  Poake  and  set  up  ther  his  tent  with 
great  provision  of  vitalcs,  having  in  his  company  many  worshipfull 

persons The  said  Sir  Thomas  Wortley  had  such  a  kinde 

and  brede  of  houndcs,  and  their  cunnynge  in  huntinge  it  was  such 
that  the  fame  of  them  went  into  Scotland,  so  that  the  Kynge  of 
Scots  did  write  his  letters  desicringe  hime  to  have  some  of  his 
houndes  ;  at  the  which  request  he  did  send  him  X  coppic,  with  his 
own  huntsman,  which  did  remain  ther  1 1  whole  yeares.  Thus  I 
leave  to  speak  of  the  worthye  fame  of  this  knight,  omittinge  many 
thinges  worthy  to  be  spoken  off." 

Sir  Francis  Wortley,  the  first  baronet,  was  the  entertainer  of  the 
water-poet,  Taylor.  He  is  described  as  "well  learned  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin  authors,  of  a  ready  quick  wit,  a  good  speaker,  and  well 
seen  in  poetry."  He  took  the  field  for  the  King  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  Civil  War,  was  taken  prisoner  in  1644,  thrown  into  the  Tower, 
and  his  estates  sequestrated.  According  to  some  accounts  he  died 
in  the  Tower — to  others,  he  lived  in  the  White  Friars,  near  Fleet 
Street,  being  much  in  debt.     The  date  of  his  death  is  unknown. 

His  daughter  Ann  married  the  Hon.  Sidney  Montagu,  second 
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son  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  who  relinquished  the  name  o- 
IMontagu  and  used  that  of  Wortley  only.  The  marriage  was  not 
a  happy  one.  Mr.  Wortley  appears  to  have  separated  himself  from 
the  company  of  his  lady,  and  in  doing  so  to  have  forsaken  the 
ancient  Hall  of  Wortley.  He  built  for  one  of  his  mistresses  a 
sumptuous  mansion  at  St.  Ellen's  Well,  near  Carlton,  and  suffered 
the  hall  at  Wortley  to  fall  into  decay.  The  lodge  in  Wharncliffe 
chase,  where  before  only  the  keeper  had  resided,  he  enlarged  and 
improved,  dividing  his  time  between  Wharncliffe  and  St.  Ellen's 
Well. 

With  one  room  less  than  at  present,  Wharncliffe  Lodge  contained 
himself,  Mrs.  Catherine  Wortley,  his  daughter,  Mr.  John  Montagu, 
his  younger  son,  the  Dean  of  Durham,  his  brother,  the  Dean's 
chaplain,  and  their  servants. 

This  Sidney  Wortley  is  described  at  this  time  as  "a  large,  rough- 
looking  old  man,  wearing  a  huge  flapped  hat,  speaking  loud  and 
swearing  boisterously  at  his  servants  from  his  great  chair ;  while 
Dean  Montagu,  a  venerable  figure,  with  silver  locks  shadowed  by 
a  black  velvet  cap,  sits  by  in  silence,  sighing  at  every  oath  he  heard, 
and  sometimes  meekly  lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  asking 
forgiveness  for  his  brother's  offence." 

The  robust  old  squire  died  in  1727,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son, 

Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  born  1678,  and  educated  first  in  the 
country  and  afterwards  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  he  went 
abroad  for  two  years,  and  on  his  return  entered  into  public  life.  He 
became  a  very  active  and  efficient  member  of  Parliament.  He 
lived  also  in  close  intimacy  with  Addison  and  Steele,  and  mingled 
freely  with  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  celebrities  of  his 
day. 

A  man  of  bright  intellect,  ample  fortune,  and  high  rank,  one 
chosen  to  carry  out  important  international  negotiations,  Mr. 
Wortley  Montagu  has  in  his  own  right  some  claim  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  posterity.  But  his  name  is  now  chiefly  rcmembcicd  for  his 
having  given  it  to  a  lady  who  was  one  of  the  chief  beauties  and  one 
of  the  most  entertaining  wits  of  her  day,  Mary  Pierrepoint,  daughter 
of  Evelyn,  Duke  of  Kingston,  and  best  known  to  posterity  as  Lady 
Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

The  seat  of  the  Pierrepoint  family  was  in  Nottinghamshire, 
about  thirty  miles  from  Wortley.  Ann  Wortley,  the  sister  of  Mr. 
Wortley  Montagu,  was  a  friend  and  correspondent  of  L  idy  Mary 
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Pierrepoint.  It  was  at  the  tea-table  of  his  sister  that  Mr.  Montagu 
first  saw  Lady  Mary.     They  were  married  in  August,  1 7 1 2. 

Lady  Mary  states  that  her  father  was  hke  Sir  Thomas  Grandison  ; 
so  that  she  seems  to  have  thought  his  Grace  too  much  a  man  of 
the  world  to  be  a  very  kind  parent,  and  of  course  not  over  willing 
to  regard  his  daughters  in  the  light  of  grown-up  women  till  he 
could  keep  them  in  the  nursery  no  longer.  Such  men  usually  like 
their  children  but  while  playthings,  and  she  used  to  relate  this 
instance  of  his  fondness  for  her  and  pride  in  her  as  a  child.  Always 
a  leader  of  the  fashion  and  a  strenuous  Whig  in  party,  he  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  Kit-cat  Club.  At  a  meeting  of  theirs 
to  choose  toasts  for  the  year,  he  nominated  her,  then  about  eight 
years  old,  as  surpassing  in  charms  all  the  other  ladies  in  the  list. 
The  club  demurred  because  their  rules  forbade  them  to  elect  a 
beauty  they  had  never  seen.  In  the  whim  of  the  moment  he 
answered  they  should  see  her,  and  sent  orders  home  to  have  her 
finely  dressed,  and  immediately  brought  to  him  at  the  tavern,  where 
she  was  received  with  acclamations,  her  health  drunk  by  every  one 
present,  and  her  name  engraved  in  due  form  upon  the  glasses. 
The  company  consisting  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  England,  she 
went  from  the  lap  of  one  statesman,  or  patriot,  or  poet,  to  the  arms 
of  another,  to  be  feasted  with  sweetmeats  and  overwhelmed  with 
caresses.  In  short,  she  said  that  throughout  her  whole  future  life 
she  never  again  passed  so  happy  a  day ;  it  was  not  pleasure  but 
ecstasy.  Her  father  carried  on  the  frolic  by  having  her  picture 
painted  for  the  club-room,  that  she  might  be  enrolled  a  regular 
toast. 

But  the  beautiful  and  witty  Lady  Mary  did  not  continue  to  retain 
her  father's  admiration.  As  she  grew  up  he  began  to  neglect  her. 
She  ceased  to  be  attractive  when  she  ceased  to  be  a  curiosity.  The 
estrangement  gradually  increased  until  it  came  to  open  rupture  on 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  to  Mr.  Montagu — a  match  which  the 
Duke  of  Kingston  did  not  approve. 

Mr.  Wortley  and  his  lady  resided  as  much  in  Yorkshire  as  his 
political  employments  would  permit  during  the  first  two  or  three 
years  of  their  married  life.  Whenever  they  appeared  in  town,  the 
lively,  the  beautiful,  the  accomplished  wife  of  Mr.  Montagu  at- 
tracted great  and  general  admiration.  George  I.  had  a  very  high 
admiration  for  her,  and  she  soon  became  one  of  the  circle  of  his 
most  intimate  friends.  She  was  equally  admired  by  the  prince  ; 
and  when  the  quarrel  took  place  between  the  king  and  his  son,  the 
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prince  is  said  to  have  upbraided  her  sharply  when  he  found  his 
father  invited  her  to  his  evening  parties.  To  these  parties  she  and 
the  secretary  Craggs  were  the  only  English  admitted.  The  othen 
were  the  Duchess  of  Kendal  and  a  few  German  courtiers. 

Mr.  Montagu  having  been  appointed  to  the  Turkish  embassy, 
he  and  Lady  Mary  set  out  for  Constantinople  in  1716.  The  family 
of  the  young  people  at  this  time  consisted  of  only  one  son,  an 
infant  ;  but  shortly  after  their  arrival  in  the  north  a  second  child,  a 
daughter,  afterwards  Lady  Bute,  was  born.  In  1718  or  I7i9they 
returned  to  England,  and  Mr.  Sidney  Wortley,  Mr.  Montagu's 
father,  being  still  alive  and  comporting  himself  in  the  rough  and 
ready  manner  already  described,  the  Montagus  could  not  go  into 
Yorkshire,  but  finding  a  convenient  spot  at  Twickenham,  took  up 
their  abode  at  that  famous  spot.  It  was  here  that  their  acquain- 
tance with  Pope  began. 

But  before  going  further  it  is  necessary  to  recur  for  a  moment  to 
Lady  Mary's  brief  sojourn  in  the  East.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage 
this  lady  was,  it  is  certain,  remarkable  for  her  beauty  ;  but  she  had 
not  been  married  four  years  before  she  was  attacked  with  small-pox. 
The  fell  disease  marred  her  comeliness,  and  in  particular  destroyed 
her  eyelashes.  She  owned  she  felt  this  a  severe  mortification.  The 
Flavia  of  her  Sixth  Town-Eclogue  was  meant  for  herself,  and  ex- 
pressed the  bitterness  of  her  own  sensations  on  first  recovering  and 
dreading  she  should  be  wholly  disfigured.  The  remembrance  of 
these  sensations  made  her  resolve  after  her  arrival  in  Turkey  to 
introduce  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox  into  England. 
Her  only  son,  who  was  at  that  time  the  object  of  a  parent's  fondest 
solicitude,  was  the  first  Englishman  on  whom  inoculation  was  prac- 
tised. The  successful  introduction  of  the  practice  into  England  was 
the  means  of  saving  much  suffering  and  many  lives  before  this  im- 
perfect treatment  was  superseded  by  Dr.  Jcnner's  great  discovery. 

In  1727,  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley,  senior,  it  was  proposed 
that  the  Montagus  should  settle  in  Yorkshire  upon  the  family 
estate.  But  the  Hall  had  been  suffered  to  fall  to  decay,  the  Lodge 
of  Wharncliffe  was  too  small,  and  the  house  at  St.  Ellen's  Well — 
built  for  his  father's  mistress — Mr.  Montagu  could  not  endure, 
though  Lady  Mary  would  have  been  content  to  have  resided  in  it. 
During  the  next  twelve  years  the  lady  spent  but  little  time  in  York- 
shire ;  and  in  1739  she  left  England  and  her  husband  and  resided 
in  France  or  Italy, 

Mr.  Wortley  Montagu,  who  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
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time  at  Wharncliffe  Lodge,  began  to  rebuild  Wortley  Hall  in  1743  ; 
but  the  works  proceeded  slowly.  His  son,  who,  even  in  early 
childhood,  had  manifested  very  extraordinary  eccentricities,  and  had 
later  absented  himself  twice  from  his  father's  house  and  engaged  in 
low  occupations,  still  continued  to  pursue  a  course  of  life  disgraceful 
to  his  family.  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  him  who  should  have 
inherited  his  ample  fortune  and  carried  on  his  name  and  fame  to 
later  times  interfered  greatly  with  Mr.  Montagu's  comfort,  robbed 
him  of  the  enjoyments  which  his  wealth  placed  within  his  reach, 
and  dulled  his  enterprise.  The  works  at  Wortley  went  slowly  on 
in  consequence.  His  daughter,  however,  who  married  the  Earl  of 
Bute,  seems  never  to  have  given  a  moment's  uneasiness  to  either  of 
her  parents,  and  to  her  and  her  children  Mr.  Wortley  decided  to 
leave  the  bulk  of  his  property  and  estates. 

By  this  gentleman's  will,  which  was  drawn  up  six  years  before 
his  death,  he  bequeathed  to  his  son  an  annuity  of  1000/.,  to  be 
paid  him  during  the  joint  lives  of  himself  and  his  mother,  Lady 
Mary  ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  latter  an  annuity  of  2000/.  during 
the  joint  hves  of  himself  and  his  sister  Lady  Bute.  By  the  same 
will  Mr.  Wortley  empowered  his  son  to  make  a  settlement  on  any 
woman  he  might  marry  not  exceeding  800/.  ;  and  to  any  son  of 
such  marriage  he  devised  a  considerable  estate.  The  mass  of  his 
property,  real  and  personal,  and  both  were  very  large,  he  be- 
queathed to  his  only  daughter  the  Countess  of  Bute, 

Mr.  Wortley  died  in  1761. 

The  interest  in  connexion  with  this  family,  however,  by  no  means 
expires  with  the  head  of  the  house.  Indeed,  throughout  the  whole 
story  of  the  Wortley-Montagus,  Mr.  Wortley  cannot  be  said  to 
play  any  very  shining  or  conspicuous  part.  It  is  around  the  fair 
— we  will  not  also  add  the  "frail" — Lady  Mary  that  the  interest 
centres. 

To  this  lady  genius  and  beauty  and  an  intuitive  knowledge  and 
command  of  "  society "  came  by  inheritance.  Henry  Fielding, 
upon  a  copy  of  whose  "  Tom  Jones"  she  inscribed  the  words  tie 
plus  ultra,  was  her  cousin  ;  George  Villiers,  the  witty  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  was  her  great-uncle ;  and  Beaumont,  the  dramarist, 
was  descended  on  the  mother's  side,  from  a  Pierrepoint  of  the  same 
stock.  She  was  still  very  young  when  she  gave  proof  of  Ivcr  re- 
markable abilities.  Mr.  Wortley  who,  on  his  first  acquaintance 
with  her,  was  immediately  captivated  by  her  rare  beauty  and 
charmed  with  her  sense  and  wit,  was  made  a  conquest  of  beyond  all 
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reca!  when  he  discovered  that  she  understood  his  favourite  classics 
and  could  discuss  with  h;m  the  respective  merits  of,  at  least,  the 
poets  of  Rome.  Her  reputation  for  learning  was  indeed  much 
higher  in  her  own  day  than  in  ours,  and  we  are  almost  glad  to  be 
informed,  on  the  authority  of  Lady  Bute,  that  her  mother  (asserted 
by  Dr.  Uallaway  to  have  received  and  profited  by  the  "  best 
classical  education"),  was  wholly  guiltless  of  accomplishment  in  the 
Greek  tongue,  while  we  find  that  when  she  herself  must  have  been 
nineteen  years  of  age,  she  writes  to  a  friend  stating  that  she  is  then 
trying  whether  it  was  possible  to  learn  Latin  without  a  master. 
She  was  a  writer  of  fair  poetry  at  the  age  of  twelve,  and  though  her 
earliest  effusions  are  not  equal  to  those  of  Pope  at  the  same  age, 
they  evince  a  remarkable  power  of  harmonious  versification.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  she  has  found  out  the  sad  scarcity  of  sincerity 
in  this  fleeting  world,  and  she  bewails  in  a  harmonious  couplet  that 
she  has  sought  truth  and  found  it  not  either  in  town,  court,  or 
sanctuary.  At  fifteen  the  dream  of  her  life  is  to  establish  a  nunnery 
in  England,  of  which  she  herself  will  one  day  be  lady  abbess,  and 
at  twenty  we  find  her  corresponding  with  a  bishop  upon  the  in- 
justice and  neglect  shown  to  women,  and  supporting  her  argument 
by  an  illustration  in  Latin  from  Erasmus. 

And  the  natural  precocity  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  was 
aided  by  intercourse  at  an  early  period  of  life  with  people  of  rank 
and  distinction.  Her  very  early  years  were  passed  for  the  most 
part  in  secluded  leisure,  chiefly  at  Thoresby,  her  father's  mansion 
in  Nottinghamshire,  or  at  Acton,  near  London.  She  was,  however, 
under  the  necessity  of  occasionally  assuming  a  conspicuous  place 
in  society  while  very  young.  Her  father,  "  Lord  Dorchester," 
writes  Lady  Louisa  Stuart,  Lady  Mary's  grand-daughter,  "having 
no  wife  to  do  the  honours  of  his  table  at  Thoresby,  imposed  that 
task  on  his  eldest  daughter  as  soon  as  she  had  bodily  strength  for 
the  office,  which  in  those  days  required  no  small  share ;  for  the 
mistress  of  a  country  mansion  was  not  only  to  invite — that  is,  urge 
and  tease — her  company  to  eat  more  than  human  throats  could 
conveniently  swallow,  but  to  carve  every  dish  when  chosen  with  her 
own  hands.  The  greater  the  lady,  the  more  indispensable  the 
duty.  Each  joint  was  carried  up  in  its  turn  to  be  operated  upon 
by  her,  and  her  alone,  since  the  peers  and  knights  on  either  hand 
were  so  far  from  being  bound  to  offer  their  assistance,  that  the  very 
master  of  the  house,  posted  opposite  to  her,  might  not  act  as  her 
croupier  ;  his  department  was  to  push  the  bottle  after  dinner.    As 
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for  the  crowd  of  guests,  the  most  inconsiderable  among  them — 
the  curate,  or  subaltern,  or  squire's  younger  brother — if  suffered, 
through  her  neglect,  to  help  himself  to  a  slice  of  the  mutton  placed 
before  him,  would  have  chewed  it  in  bitterness,  and  gone  home  an 
affronted  man,  half  inclined  to  give  a  wrong  vote  at  the  next  election. 
There  were  then  professed  carving-masters  who  taught  young 
ladies  scientifically  ;  from  one  of  whom  Lady  Mary  said  she  took 
lessons  three  times  a  week,  that  she  might  be  perfect  on  her 
father's  public  days,  when,  in  order  to  perform  her  functions  without 
interruption,  she  was  forced  to  eat  her  own  dinner  an  hour  or  two 
beforehand." 

Lady  Mary  was  not  keenly  susceptible  of  the  tender  emotions  ; 
she  had  little  of  that  profound  truth  and  devotion  which  consecrates 
the  lives  of  so  many  women.  Even  her  gifts  exposed  her  to  the 
temptation  of  acquiring  an  unhealthy  appetite  for  display  and  the 
exercise  of  her  fine  powers  and  fascinating  graces  beyond  the  safe 
verge  of  the  domestic  circle.  Mr.  Wortley  had  sense  enough  to 
perceive  that  from  this  source  evil,  as  yet  unforeseen,  might  arise, 
and  with  this  cloud  on  his  horizon,  the  time  of  his  courtship  was 
somewhat  troubled.  Though  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  live- 
liness, he  seems  by  no  means  so  blindly  in  love  as  to  take  every- 
thing for  granted  in  her  reception  of  his  addresses.  On  the 
contrary,  he  hesitates  and  prudently  sets  before  her  his  doubts  of 
her  affection  for  him,  as  well  as  the  danger  to  their  mutual  hap- 
piness from  her  love  of  distinction  and  the  admiration  of  other 
men  ;  and  her  ladyship,  though  too  honest  to  take  credit  for  sensi- 
bility she  neither  possesses  nor  approves  of,  with  much  cleverness 
and  power  of  reasoning  endeavours  to  reassure  him.  In  reference 
to  her  own  sex  and  their  liability  to  be  dazzled  by  display,  Lady 
Mary  thus  writes  to  Mr.  Wortley  : — "  There  are  some  of  us  that 
despise  charms  of  show  and  all  the  pageantry  of  greatness,  perhaps 
with  more  ease  than  any  of  the  philosophers.  In  contemning  the 
world  they  seem  to  take  pains  to  contemn  it ;  we  despise  it  without 
taking  the  pains  to  read  lessons  of  morality  to  make  us  do  it.  At 
least  I  know  I  have  always  looked  upon  it  with  contempt,  without 
being  at  the  expense  of  one  serious  reflection  to  oblige  me  to  it.  I 
carry  the  matter  yet  further  :  was  I  to  choose  of  2000/.  a  year  or 
20,000/.,  the  first  would  be  my  choice  (!).  There  is  something  of 
an  unavoidable  embarras  in  making  what  is  called  a  great  figure  in 
the  world  ;  it  takes  off  from  the  happiness  of  life,"  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  enjoyment  and  telish  which  she  had  in  th« 
»*♦  R 
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society  of  men,  and  to  the  reports  of  mild  flirtations  of  which  the 
gay  young  belle  was  not  wholly  guiltless,  Lady  Mary  thus  writes  to 
her  thoroughly  respectable  but  somewhat  pragmatical  lover  : — "  The 
pretty  fellows  you  speak  of,  I  own,  entertain  me  sometimes  ;  but  is 
it  impossible  to  be  diverted  with  what  one  despises  ?  I  can  laugh 
at  a  puppet-show,  and  at  the  same  time  know  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it  worth  my  attention  or  regard.  General  notions  are  generally 
wrong.  Ignorance  and  folly  are  thought  the  best  foundations  for 
virtue,  as  if  not  knowing  what  a  good  wife  is  was  necessary  to  make 

one  so Perhaps  I  have  been  indiscreet ;  I  came  young  into 

the  hurry  of  the  world  ;  a  great  innocence  and  an  undesigning 
gaiety  may  possibly  have  been  construed  coquetry  and  a  desire  of 
being  followed,  though  never  meant  by  me.  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  observations  that  may  be  made  on  me.  All  who  are  malicious 
attack  the  careless  and  defenceless  ;  I  own  myself  to  be  both.  I 
know  not  anything  I  can  say  more  to  show  my  perfect  desire  of 
pleasing  you  and  making  you  easy,  than  to  proffer  to  be  confined 
with  you  in  what  manner  you  please.  Would  any  woman  but  me 
renounce  all  the  world  for  one  .''  or  would  any  man  but  you  be  in- 
sensible of  such  a  proof  of  sincerity?  ....  One  part  of  my  cha- 
racter is  not  so  good,  nor  t'other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should 
we  ever  live  together,  you  would  be  disappointed  both  ways  :  you 
would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do  not  expect,  and  a 
thousand  faults  you  do  not  imagine.  You  think,  if  you  married 
me,  I  should  be  passionately  fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  some- 
body else  the  next.  Neither  would  happen  :  I  can  esteem,  I  can  be 
a  friend  ;  but  I  don't  know  whether  I  can  love.  Expect  all  that  is 
complaisant  and  easy,  but  never  what  is  fond,  in  me." 

With  so  little  affection  to  bestow,  it  was  not  probable  that,  from 
what  she  confesses  of  her  own  character  and  disposition,  Lady 
Mary  would  make  Mr.  Wortley  the  very  best  of  wives.  Yet,  judging 
from  what  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  it  seems  that  the  want  cf 
happiness  and  complete  accord  for  which  the  married  life  of  tliis 
strange  pair  was  remarkable,  was  due  quite  as  much  to  the  im- 
perfections of  the  husband's  as  of  the  wife's  character.  Wortley 
married  Lady  Mary  in  171 2,  and  for  the  first  three  years  of 
\heir  married  life  the  lady  seems  to  have  discharged  the  duticj 
of  her  position  fully  and  satisfactorily,  although  during  that  time 
she  had  to  suffer  in  a  degree  which  might  have  injured  a  loftier 
character  than  she  ever  pretended  to,  from  the  selfish  neglect  of 
her  husband.     Wortley  Avas  then  member  for  Huntingdon,  and, 
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regardless  of  his  wife's  perhaps  too  keen  appreciation  of  the 
pleasures  of  society,  left  her  to  pass  her  time  in  solitude  in  the 
country,  while  he,  taking  advantage  of  his  parliamentary  duties, 
spent  his  time  for  the  most  part  in  town.  It  often  happened  at 
this  time  that  Wortley  neither  saw  his  wife  nor  the  young  son  that 
had  been  born  to  him  for  five  or  six  months  together. 

Yet  in  the  midst  of  this  neglect  Lady  Mary  remained  a  dutiful 
and  affectionate  wife  and  an  attentive  mother.  Had  her  affection 
met  at  this  time  with  the  return  which  she  was  entitled  to  expect, 
her  character  would  probably  have  unfolded  and  developed  into 
something  very  different  from  what  we  know  it,  or  suspect  it  to 
have  been.  But  Wortley's  alienation  from  his  wife  continued  to 
increase  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  his  wife's  affection  for  him  died  a 
natural  death  from  neglect  and  the  want  of  legitimate  nourishment  of 
yearned-for  kindness  and  generosity.  In  her  letters  the  expressions 
of  fondness  for  her  husband  gradually  diminish,  and  after  a  while 
her  communications  assume  that  tone  of  quiet,  careful  respect  with 
which  she  continues  to  write  both  of  and  to  him  to  the  end  of  his 
life. 

After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne,  Mr.  Wortley  was  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  then  obliged  to  bring  Lady 
Mary  to  Court,  where  her  wit  and  beauty  drew  around  her  a  brilliant 
circle  of  admirers.  She  now  ranked  Addison,  Steele,  Congreve,  and 
Pope  among  the  most  intimate  of  her  friends,  and  was  honoured 
with  the  friendship  of  the  King  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  but  that 
even  now  she  was  not  engrossed  with  the  caresses  of  princes  and 
the  flatteries  of  wits  and  poets  is  proved  by  the  alacrity  with  which, 
on  her  husband's  appointment  to  the  Turkish  embassy,  she  left  the 
scene  of  her  triumphs  without  regret — exchanging  the  pleasures  of 
London  for  the  gratification  of  beholding  new  countries  and  strange 
peoples. 

In  1718  the  Wortleys  returned,  and  Lady  Mary  became  again  the 
great  luminary  of  literary  and  fashionable  circles.  It  now  seems 
that  she  began  to  accept  the  adulation  of  her  admirers  too  freely. 
The  "  pretty  fellows  "  were  about  her  in  great  force,  and  it  is  to  be 
feared  she  permitted  them  to  offer  a  homage  more  extravagant  than 
can  be  accepted  by  ladies  who  are,  and  also  wish  to  seem,  perfectly 
prudent.  She  cultivated  the  sentiment  of  "friendship"  with  a 
freedom,  if  not  with  an  ardour,  that  had  in  it  something  dangerous. 
Among  others  she  inspired  Mr.  Pope  with  a  feeling  which  from 
respect  and  admiration  grew,  not  wholly  perhaps  without  encourage- 
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ment,  into  a  passion  which  she  found  herself  obh'ged  to  crush.  The 
manner  in  which  she  extinguished  the  poet's  flame  is  not  believed, 
even  by  such  kindly  writers  as  Leigh  Hunt,  to  redound  to  her  credit 
Her  own  account  of  the  affair  was  this,  "  that  at  some  ill-chosen 
time,  when  she  least  expected  what  romances  call  a  declaration,  he 
made  such  passionate  love  to  her  as,  in  spite  of  her  utmost  en- 
deavours to  be  angry  and  look  grave,  provoked  an  immoderate  fit 
of  laughter,  from  which  moment  he  became  her  implacable  enemy." 
"  A  pause,"  says  Leigh  Hunt,  "  comes  upon  the  spirit  and  the  tongue 
at  hearing  such  an  explanation  as  this — a  pause  in  which  no  one  of 
any  imagination  can  help  having  a  deep  sense  of  the  blackness  of 
mortification  with  which  the  poor,  misshaped,  applauded  poet  must 
have  felt  his  lustre  smitten  and  his  future  recollections  degraded. 
To  say  that  he  had  any  right  to  make  love  to  her  is  one  thing  ;  yet 
to  believe  that  her  manners  and  cast  of  character,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  times  and  of  the  circles  in  which  she  moved,  had  given 
no  licence,  no  encouragement,  no  pardoning  hope  to  the  presump- 
tion, is  impossible  ;  and  to  trample  in  this  way  upon  the  whole 
miserable  body  of  his  vanity  and  humility,  upon  all  which  the  con- 
sciousness of  acceptability  and  glory  among  his  fellow-creatures  had 
given  to  sustain  himself,  and  all  which  in  so  poor  and  dwarfed  and 
degrading  a  shape  required  as  much  to  be  sustained — assuredly  it 
was  inexcusable — it  was  inhuman.  At  all  events  it  would  have  been 
inexcusable  had  anything  in  poor  human  nature  been  inexcusable, 
and  had  a  thousand  things  not  encouraged  the  flattered  beauty  to 
resent  a  hope  so  presumptuous  from  one  unlike  herself.  But  if  she 
\vas  astonished,  as  she  professed  to  be,  at  his  thus  trespassing  be- 
yond barriers  which  she  had  continually  suffered  to  be  approached, 
she  might  have  been  more  humane  in  her  astonishment.  A  little 
pity  might  at  least  have  divided  the  moment  with  contempt.  It  was 
not  necessary  to  be  quite  so  cruel  with  one  so  insignificant.  She 
had  address  ;  could  she  not  have  had  recourse  to  a  little  of  it  under 
circumstances  which  would  have  done  such  special  honour  ?  She 
had  every  advantage  on  her  side  ;  could  not  even  this  induce  lier 
to  put  a  little  more  heart  and  consideration  into  her  repulse  ?  Oh  ! 
Lady  Mary  !  a  duke's  daughter  wert  thou,  and  a  beauty,  and  a  wit, 
and  a  very  triumphant  and  flattered  personage,  and  covered  with 
glory  as  with  lutestring  and  diamonds  ;  and  yet  false  measure 
didst  thou  take  of  thy  superiority,  and  didst  not  see  how  small 
thou  becamest  in  the  comparison  when  thou  didst  thus  trample 
under  fool  the  poor  little  immortal  T' 
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But  Pope  himself  does  not  come  out  of  this  wretched  affair  in  the 
least  dishonourable  way.  He  repaid  the  lady's  light  scorn  by  satire, 
personal  slander  and  abuse,  and  in  one  poem  especially  he  grossly 
stigmatizes  her. 

In  1739  Lady  Mary  left  the  gay  world  of  London  and  retired  to 
Italy.  Eventually  she  fixed  her  residence  at  Louvere,  on  the  shores 
of  Lake  Isco.  Here  she  took  possession  of  a  deserted  palace  and 
began  to  interest  herself  in  the  peasant  inhabitants  of  the  place, 
whom  she  instructed  in  bread-baking,  butter-making,  and  other 
domestic  arts,  while  they  repaid  her  with  a  profoundness  of  regard 
amounting  almost  to  adoration.  Other  employments  were  the 
care  of  her  garden  and  the  superintendence  of  her  vineyards  and 
silkworms.  At  Louvere  she  remained  till  1758,  when  she  settled 
in  Venice.  She  returned  to  England  immediately  after  the  death 
of  Mr.  Wortley,  in  1761. 

Why  Lady  Mary  left  her  own  country,  the  society  of  which  she 
was  extravagantly  fond,  the  gaieties  of  the  Court,  the  flatteries  and 
the  attentions  of  the  beaux  and  wits  of  the  time ;  why  she  left  a  hus- 
band who  had  extended  to  her  wayward  conduct  so  much  forbear- 
ance for  so  many  years  ;  and  her  daughter,  for  whom  throughout 
the  whole  of  her  life  she  cherished  a  warm  affection,  is  a  question 
which  has  been  often  canvassed.  The  whole  truth  connected  with 
the  subject  can  never  now  be  known.  The  descendants  of  the  lady 
have  represented  the  exile  as  a  voluntary  one,  the  result  of  mutual 
agreement  between  herself  and  her  husband  to  live  separate.  Un- 
fortunately for  Lady  Mary  this  view  of  the  case  cannot  be  maintained 
with  success.  The  alienation  that  had  gradually  grown  up  between 
herself  and  her  husband  had  long  been  complete,  and  the  wonder 
is  that  the  separation  was  so  long  delayed.  And  the  delay  seems 
to  say  more  for  Mr.  Wortley's  patience  and  his  desire  to  avoid  ^chxt 
and  public  scandal  than  for  his  nice  sense  of  what  was  due  to  him 
according  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  That  Mr.  Wortley 
had  at  an  early  part  of  his  married  life  sufficient  grounds  to  demand 
a  separation  is  an  inference  inevitably  to  be  derived  from  a  perusal 
of  the  life  of  Lady  Mary,  as  amplified  by  her  descendant  Lord 
Wharncliffe.  With  her  tastes  and  disposition  she  never  could 
have  voluntarily  spent  two-and-twenty  years  of  her  life  abroad  ;  and 
the  frequent  and  bitter  allusions  to  herself  in  her  letters,  as  an  alien 
and  an  exile,  are  proof  sufficient  that  that  banishment  was  not  self- 
imposed. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  by  which  naturally 
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she  was  released  from  the  prohibition  to  re-enter  England,  she  re- 
turned to  loved  London.  The  following  description  of  her  at  this 
time,  from  a  letter  written  to  a  friend  at  Naples,  has  been  left  by  a 
relative  of  her  own.  "  You  have  lately  returned  us  from  Italy  a 
very  extraordinary  personage — Lady  Mary  Wortley.  When  nature 
is  at  the  trouble  of  making  a  very  singular  person,  time  does  right 
in  respecting  it.  Medals  are  preserved  when  common  coin  is  worn 
out ;  and  as  great  geniuses  are  rather  matters  of  curiosity  than  use, 
this  lady  seems  to  have  been  reserved  for  a  wonder  to  more  than 
one  generation.  She  docs  not  look  older  than  when  she  went 
abroad  ;  has  more  than  the  vivacity  of  fifteen  ;  and  a  memory  which 
is  perhaps  unique.  Several  people  visited  her  out  of  curiosity, 
which  she  did  not  like,  I  visit  her  because  her  husband  and  mine 
were  cousin-germans  :  and  though  she  has  not  any  foolish  par- 
tiality for  her  husband  and  his  relations,  I  was  very  graciously 
received,  and,  you  may  imagine,  entertained,  by  one  who  neither 
thinks,  speaks,  acts,  nor  dresses  like  anybody  else.  Her  domestic 
establishment  is  made  up  of  all  nations,  and  when  you  get  into  her 
drawing-room  you  imagine  you  are  in  the  first  story  of  the  Tower 
of  Babel.  A  Hungarian  servant  takes  your  name  at  the  door ;  he 
gives  it  to  an  Italian,  who  delivers  it  to  a  Frenchman  ;  the  French- 
man to  a  Swiss,  and  the  Swiss  to  a  Polander  ;  so  that  by  the  time 
you  get  to  her  ladyship's  presence  you  have  changed  your  name 
five  times  without  the  expense  of  an  Act  of  Parliament." 

This  strange  personage,  the  most  amusing  letter-writer  of  her 
time,  a  graceful  poetess  and  essayist,  a  beauty  and  a  wit  of  the 
era  of  wits,  did  not  long  survive  her  return  to  her  native 
country.  She  died  in  1762  from  the  fatal  disease  of  cancer  in  the 
breast. 

Two  children  survived  Lady  Mary— her  daughter,  the  Countess 
of  Bute,  of  whom  mention  has  already  been  made,  and  a  son, 
Edward  Wortley  Montagu,  whom  his  father,  Mr.  Wortley,  had 
practically  disinherited  on  account  of  the  wild  and  unaccountable 
irregularities  of  his  conduct.  The  following  brief  outline  of  this 
talented  but  most  eccentric  and  graceless  ne'er-do-well  will  be 
read  with  interest.  It  is  abridged  from  the  fourth  volume  of 
Nicholls'  "  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century." 

Edward  Wortley  Montagu  was  born  October,  1713.  He  was 
destined  to  commence  at  an  early  age  that  wandering  career  which 
h's  restless  and  unsettled  character  made  the  most  convenient 
to  him ;  for  before  he  was  three  years  old  he    was  on  his  way 
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to  Constantinople  under  the  special  charge  of  his  mother,  who 
writes  about  him  in  these  early  and  innocent  years  with  the  greatest 
affection  and  solicitude.  Returning  some  years  afterwards  to 
London  with  his  family  he  was  placed  at  Westminster  School,  and 
here  he  first  manifested  that  eccentricity  of  character  which  distin- 
guished him  through  life.  At  a  very  early  age  he  ran  away  from 
school,  and  a  Mr.  Forster,  afterwards  chaplain  to  the  Duchess  of 
Kingston,  was  requested  by  Mr.  Wortley  to  use  every  means  for  his 
recovery.  All  efforts  were  in  vain,  though  recourse  was  had  to  all 
the  usual  expedients.  The  boy  was  described  in  advertisements 
and  handbills,  but  he  could  not  be  discovered.  The  purlieus  of 
Covent  Garden  were  searched  for  him,  and  a  close  watch  kept  on 
the  whole  district  of  St.  Giles's,  in  vain.  At  last,  happening  to  be 
in  Blackwall  on  some  general  business,  Mr.  Forster  was  struck  with 
something  peculiar  in  the  voice  of  a  fisherman's  boy  who  was  cry- 
ing up  the  merits  of  his  wares.  He  thought  the  voice  resembled 
that  of  young  Montagu,  and  he  sent  a  sailor  to  stop  the  boy. 
Young  Montagu  sure  enough  it  was,  with  a  basket  of  plaice, 
flounders,  &c.,  on  his  head.  When  he  found  himself  discovered 
he  set  down  his  basket  and  ran  away,  but  was  soon  recovered. 
He  had  been  bound  by  regular  indentures  of  apprenticeship  to  a 
fisherman,  and  had  served  his  master  faithfully  and  well,  for 
more  than  a  year.  He  was  brought  home  and  placed  at  Westmin- 
ster School,  from  which,  however,  after  some  time  he  again  ran 
away. 

On  this  occasion  he  engaged  himself  to  the  master  of  a  vessel 
bound  for  Oporto.  On  his  arrival  at  this  port  Montagu  decamped, 
and  though  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  the  language,  travelled 
some  distance  into  the  country.  It  was  the  vintage  season  ;  he 
offered  himself  as  an  assistant,  was  tried  and  found  useful,  and 
remained  in  the  district  two  or  three  years. 

On  one  occasion  he  was  selected  to  drive  a  number  of  asses  to 
the  "factory,"  and  to  transact  some  business  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  British  consul  knew  him  and  despatched  him,  under 
proper  care,  to  England  and  to  his  friends.  Mr.  Forster  was  now 
appointed  his  private  tutor,  in  which  office  he  acquitted  himself 
creditably.  For  a  time  all  went  well ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  nomad 
becoming  strong  in  young  Montagu  again,  he  ran  away  a  third 
time,  and  entered  as  a  foremast-man  in  a  ship  bound  for  the  Medi- 
terranean. He  was  again  recovered  and  brought  back ;  but  his 
father's  patience  was  now  well-nigh  exhausted,  and  it  was  agreed 
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that  the  youth  should  go  abroad  for  some  years  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Forster.  The  West  Indies  had  been  selected  as  the  place  of 
sojourn,  and  here  Montagu  lived  and  studied  for  several  years. 
He  was  then  sent  for  by  his  father,  received  an  appointment  in 
a  public  office,  and  (in  1747)  was  elected  to  represent  the  county 
of  Huntingdon  in  Parliament.  As  one  of  England's  senators  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  distinguished  himself. 

He  now  assumed  for  a  time  the  role  of  a  "  rake  and  a  beau  "— 
the  character  most  in  vogue,  especially  amongst  the  ladies,  of  that 
day ;  but  becoming  deeply  involved  in  debt  he  left  the  country  in 

1751- 

He  went  first  to  Paris,  where  he  was  concerned,  though  perhaps 
not  in  any  actively  dishonest  way,  in  an  extensive  robbery  from  the 
house  of  a  Jew.  He  again  returned  to  Parliament,  and  in  1759  ^^ 
gave  to  the  public  his  work  entitled,  "  Reflections  on  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  the  Ancient  Republics,  adapted  to  the  Present  State  of 
Great  Britain."  "  Thus,"  says  Mr.  Seward,  in  the  European  Maga- 
zine, "  after  experiencing  various  fortunes,  even  (as  it  is  said)  that 
of  a  link-boy,  Mr.  Wortley-Montagu  took  refuge  in  literature,  and 
held  up  the  torch  to  his  benighted  country."  His  work  on  the 
Republics  is  written  with  spirit  and  elegance.  It  is  asserted  that 
the  book  was  undertaken  merely  as  a  means  of  procuring  money 
from  his  father.  Certainly  it  had  no  effect  with  the  latter  in 
inducing  him  to  alter  his  will. 

After  the  death  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother — who  left  him  only 
<?«t'^///«^rt,  "his  father  having,"  as  she  expressed  it,  "amply  pro- 
vided for  him" — Mr.  Montagu  became  independent.  He  now  once 
more  left  England  and  travelled  in  Italy  and  in  the  East.  One  of 
his  exploits  at  Alexandria  is  described  in  the  Abbd  Winkelman's 
Letters.  "  At  Alexandria,"  says  the  Abbd,  "  he  got  acquainted  with 
the  Danish  consul,  who  had  a  very  handsome  wife.  Under  various 
pretences  he  engaged  the  husband  to  go  to  Holland.  Some  time 
after  he  showed  a  feigned  letter,  mentioning  the  consul's  death, 
and  married  his  wife,  whom  he  now  carries  with  him  into  Syria. 
Not  long  after  the  Danish  resident  at  Constantinople  received  from 
the  Texel  advice  of  the  supposed  dead  consul ;  so  that  Montagu  is 
not  safe  in  any  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  dominions." 

A  number  of  papers  contributed  by  Montagu,  chiefly  on  Eastern 
antiquities,  were  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  London  ;  he  alsd 
wrote  on  the  "  Causes  of  Earthquakes,"  &c. 

At  a  late  period  of  life  he  became  enamoured  of  the  dress  and 
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habits  of  Armenia,  to  which  he  conformed  to  the  end  of  his  hfe. 
He  lived  upon  rice,  drank  nothing  but  coffee,  or  sometimes  a  little 
claret,  and  it  is  said'prayed  to  Mohammed  with  the  unction  of  a  true 
Mussulman. 

The  latter  part  of  this  extraordinary  man's  career  is  thus  related 
by  Lord  Wharncliffe,  the  most  recent  and  the  best  authority  on  the 
subject  : — "  It  was  not  until  a  conviction  of  his  being  irreclaimable 
was  forced  upon  Mr.  Wortley  that  he  adopted  the  severe  measure 
of  depriving  him  by  his  will  of  the  succession  to  the  family  estate  ; 
but  even  this  step  was  not  taken  without  a  provision  being  made 
for  him,  and  in  the  event  of  his  having  an  heir  legitimately  born, 
the  estate  was  to  return  to  that  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  Lady  Bute's 
children.  This  provision  in  Mr.  Wortley's  will  he  endeavoured  to 
take  advantage  of  in  a  manner  which  is  highly  characteristic.  Mr. 
Edward  Wortley  early  in  life  was  married  in  a  way  then  not  un- 
common— namely,  a  Fleet  marriage.  With  that  wife  he  did  not 
live  long,  and  he  had  no  issue.  After  his  father's  death  he  lived 
sevjral  years  in  Egypt,  and  there  is  supposed  to  have  professed  the 
•eligion  of  Mohammed.  In  1776  Mr.  E.  Wortley,  then  living  at 
Venice,  his  wife  being  dead,  through  the  agency  as  is  supposed  of 
his  friend  Romney  the  painter,  caused  an  advertisement  to  be  in- 
serted in  the /*«^//c  ^r/^'^v/'/^^r  of  April  1 6th  in  that  year,  in  the 
following  words  :  '  A  gentleman  who  has  filled  two  successive  seats 
in  Parliament,  is  nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  lives  in  great  splendour 
and  hospitality,  and  from  whom  a  considerable  estate  must  pass 
away  if  he  dies  without  issue,  hath  no  objection  to  marry  a  widow 
or  single  lady,  provided  the  party  be  of  genteel  birth,  polite 
manners,  and  is  five  or  six  months  gone  in  her  pregnancy.  Letters 
directed  to  —  Brecknock,  Esq.,  at  Will's  coffee-house,  will  be 
honoured  with  due  attention,  secrecy,  and  every  mark  of  respect.' 
It  has  always  been  believed  in  the  family  that  this  advertisement 
was  successful,  and  that  a  woman  having  the  qualifications  required 
by  it  was  actually  sent  to  Paris  to  meet  Mr.  E.  Wortley,  who  got  as 
far  as  Lyons  on  his  way  thither.  There,  however,  while  eating  a 
beccafigue,  a  bone  stuck  in  his  throat  and  occasioned  his  death, 
thus  putting  an  end  to  this  honest  scheme." 

The  Earl  of  Bute  acted  with  great  liberality  towards  him,  and 
his  annuity  was  sufficient  to  support  him  as  a  gentleman.  He  died 
in  comfortable  circumstances. 

Lady  Bute  occasionally  visited  her  Yorkshire  estates,  taking  up 
her  residence  at  Wharncliffe  Lodge.     She  expended  money  left  for 
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that  purpose  on  the  Hall,  but  never  finished  it.  She  settled  the 
Wortley  property  on  her  second  son,  who  upon  her  decease 
assumed  the  surname  and  arms  of  Wortley.  Mr.  James  Stuart 
Wortley,  who  added  also  the  name  of  Mackenzie,  survived  his 
eldest  son,  who  died  unmarried.  His  second  son  and  heir  was 
settled  at  Wortley  in  1800  on  his  marriage  with  Lady  Caroline 
Creigbton.  The  Hall  was  then  finished,  and  the  Lodge  became 
inhabited  by  the  Countess  of  Erne,  mother-in-law  of  the  lord  of 
Wortley.  The  Hall  contains  portraits  of  most  of  the  later  members 
of  the  family. 

Mr.  Wortley  was  returned  member  for  the  county  of  York  in 
several  Parliaments.  In  1826,  or  immediately  afterwards,  he  was 
raised  to  the  peerage  with  the  title  of  Baron  Wharncliffe  of 
Wharnclifife. 
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"  Open  your  gates,  ye  everlasting  piles ! 
Types  of  the  spiritual  Church  which  God  hath  reared  • 
Not  loth  we  quit  the  newly-hallowed  sward 
And  humble  altar,  'mid  your  sumptuous  aisles 
To  kneel — or  thrid  your  intricate  defiles — 
Or  down  the  nave  to  pace  in  motion  slow  ; 
Watching,  with  upward  eye,  the  tall  tower  grew 
And  mount,  at  every  stop,  with  living  wiles 
Instinct — to  rouse  the  heart  and  lead  the  will 
By  a  bright  ladder  to  the  world  above. 
Open  your  gates,  ye  monuments  of  love 
Divine  !  thou  Lincoln,  on  thy  sovereign  hill ! 
Tiiou,  Stately  York  !  and  ye,  whose  splendours  cheer 
Isis  and  Cam,  to  patient  science  dear  !" — WoKDSWOUTir. 

The  beautiful  story  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
dominions  of  Edwin  of  Northumbria  by  Paulinus,  the  apostle  of 
this  part  of  Britain,  and  his  companions,  the  messengers  sent  by 
Pope  Gregory  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventh  century,  is  so  well 
known  from  the  admirable  narrative  of  the  Venerable  Bcde,  and 
from  the  numerous  versions  foundad  on  that  simple  but  striking 
record,  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  do  more  than  merely 
allude  to  it  here.  The  strange  Christians,  dressed  in  white  robes, 
bearing  a  silver  cross  before  them,  and  chanting  one  of  the  psalms 
of  the  early  Church,  wound  their  way  upward  from  the  shore  and 
began  to  commune  with  the  people.     The  arguments  of  Paulinus 
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carried  weight  with  them.  The  idols  of  the  Saxons  were  described 
as  merely  the  stocks  and  stones  which  they  were,  and  eventually 
when  the  chief  image  which  the  heathens  worshipped  was  struck 
down  by  an  adventurous  spearman,  and  when  no  convulsion  of  nature 
or  sign  from  Heaven  followed  the  prestige  of  the  idols  died  for  ever 
in  Northumbria,  and  the  great  god  Pan  fled  away  to  find  refuge  in 
darker  regions. 

The  Cathedral  of  York  is  said  to  have  been  originally  founded  on 
the  site  of  a  primitive  and  temporary  church  or  oratory  by  Paulinus, 
afterwards  the  first  archbishop  of  the  see,  as  early  as  the  year  627. 
After  being  at  subsequent  intervals  completed,  repaired,  rebuilt, 
and  adorned,  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  741,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Egbert,  the  seventh  archbishop.  It  was,  however,  afterwards 
destroyed  by  the  Danes. 

Thomas,  chaplain  to  the  Conqueror,  and  twenty-fifth  Archbishop 
of  York,  acquired  the  title  of  the  fifth  founder  of  this  cathedral,  by 
rebuilding  on  a  grander  scale  than  had  hitherto  been  attempted. 
Again  the  edifice  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1 137.  The  building  that 
was  destined  to  be  permanent  was  commenced  in  1 171  by  Arch- 
bishop Roger,  who  rebuilt  and  completed  the  choir  and  crypt  on 
the  site  of  similar  erections  of  an  earlier  time.  This  crypt  is  the 
earliest  portion  of  the  existing  cathedral.  The  southern  transept 
was  commenced  by  Archbishop  Walter  Grey  in  1227  ;  the  northern 
transept  was  completed  by  John  le  Remain  in  1260,  and  the  tower 
of  the  cathedral  was  at  the  same  time  commenced  ;  the  foundation 
of  the  nave  was  laid  in  1291  ;  the  foundation  of  the  present  choir 
was  laid  in  1361  ;  the  lantern  tower  was  rebuilt  at  about  the  same 
time ;  and  other  parts  of  the  building  were  finished  under  Arch- 
bishop Bowctt,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth. 

The  elegant  Chapter  House,  often  ascribed  to  Archbishop  Grey 
(John  and  Henry  III.),  is  probably  of  more  recent  date,  as  many 
of  the  details  of  this  part  of  the  structure  closely  resemble  those  of 
portions  of  the  cathedral  founded  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth 
century.  On  one  of  the  Chapter  House  pillars  the  following  Latin 
sentence  is  inscribed  in  golden  letters  : — "  Ut  Rosa  Flos  Flontiii, 
sic  est  Damns  Ista  Doinoriim." 

Great  part  of  the  interior  of  York  Cathedral  was  destroyed  by  firt 
;n  1829.  The  work  of  restoration  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Robert 
Smirkc,  and  the  expense  defrayed  by  public  subscription.  In  order 
to  give  security  to  the  fabric  it  was  found  necessary  to  rebuild  the 
walls  above  the  arches  of  the  choir,  and  to  restore  the  cornice  and 
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battlements.  In  carrying  out  these  works  the  spirit  and  general 
style  of  the  ancient  architecture  has  been  adhered  to  as  carefully  as 
possible.  The  altar-screen  is  entirely  new,  but  it  is  moulded  and 
enriched  in  the  same  manner  as  the  old  one,  the  same  style  of 
execution  having  been  adopted  in  the  sculpture.  The  designs  for 
the  highly  enriched  and  elaborate  carved-work  of  the  stalls  and  seats 
of  the  choir  were  intrusted  to  artists  who  had  had  the  opportunity 
on  several  occasions  of  making  accurate  drawings  of  these  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  cathedral.  Mr.  Moule,  in  Winkles's  "  Cathedral 
Churches  of  England  and  Wales,"  has  described  the  new  carved- 
work,  both  in  wood  and  stone,  as  exquisitely  beautiful  and  correct. 

Having  now  glanced  at  the  various  periods  to  which  the  different 
parts  of  the  cathedral  belong,  and  noted  the  character  of  the  recent 
restorations,  it  may  be  well  now  to  describe  this  great  structure  in 
its  character  of  an  architectural  triumph,  and  to  discuss  the  merits 
of  its  most  striking  portions. 

The  ground-plan  is  in  the  usual  form  of  a  cross,  the  extreme 
length  being  515  feet,  while  the  breadth  across  the  transepts  is 
240  feet.  In  the  west  front  there  are  three  grand  entrances,  and 
there  is  an  entrance  by  each  of  the  transepts — that  by  the  south 
transept  being  the  one  used  on  ordinary  occasions.  The  exterior 
having  been  built  at  different  times  between  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
•ind  Henry  VII.,  a  period  extending  to  250  years,  presents  a 
general  uniformity  in  the  architecture  ;  and  though  the  structure  is 
not  rendered  conspicuous  by  an  elevated  site,  yet  its  appearance 
amidst  the  other  buildings  of  the  city  is  imposing  and  magnificent. 
The  splendid  western  front,  the  glory  of  the  cathedral — airy  yet 
imparting  the  idea  of  imperishable  stability — full  of  subtle  in- 
tricacies and  ingenuities  and  elaborations  of  design,  yet  natural 
and  homogeneous  like  the  vcining  of  a  leaf  or  the  branch-work 
wrought  by  the  frost  on  a  window-pane — has  often  been  compared 
with  the  celebrated  fafade  of  Rheims  Cathedral  for  richness,  sub- 
limity, and  beauty  of  architectural  design.  It  is  not  surpassed  by 
any  church  in  England  for  fine  proportions,  chaste  enrichments, 
or  scientific  arrangements.  This  front,  erected  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.,  is  divided  into  three  principal  parts  by  massive  gra- 
duated buttresses,  enriched  with  tabernacle-work  on  every  face. 
"  The  elevated  gable,"  says  Moule,  "  concealing  the  roof  of  the 
church,  is  covered  with  ornamental  tracery  of  the  most  florid  cha- 
racter, having  the  ridge  beautifully  terminated  with  a  perforated 
battlement,  the  successive  gradations  of  which  are  crested  with  a 
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central  pinnacle  in  exquisite  taste.  The  three  entrances  upon  this 
front  are  deemed  not  disproportioned  to  the  grandeur  of  the  eleva- 
tion  The  central  porch  opening  to  the  nave,  like  many  other 

western  entrances  of  churches,  is  subdivided  into  two  openings  by 
a  clustered  pillar ;  but  in  the  space  beneath  the  deep  recess  of  the 
arch  is  a  circular  window  of  six  lights,  which  is  an  unusual,  if  not 
unique,  enrichment  of  the  porch."  On  each  side  of  the  entrance 
the  whole  of  the  space  is  entirely  filled  with  canopied  niches  for 
statues,  in  two  tiers,  leaving  no  part  of  the  surface  of  the  building 
unornamcnted.  The  east  or  choir  extremity  of  the  cathedral  dis- 
plays a  more  florid  style  of  architecture,  crowned  with  elegant 
niches  wid  delicate  pinnacles.  Over  one  of  the  finest  windows  in 
the  world  is  seen  the  statue  of  the  venerable  founder  of  the  choir, 
mitred  and  robed  and  seeming  to  point  to  the  wonderful  window  as 
his  brightest  monument. 

The  view  of  the  southern  front  of  the  cathedral  assumes  natu- 
rally three  grand  architectural  divisions — the  nave,  transept,  and 
high  choir,  while  above  the  prevailing  sky-line  are  seen  the  face  oJ 
the  western  tower  and  the  lantern  tower  in  the  centre  of  the  edifice. 
The  front  of  the  south  transept,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the 
architecture  of  the  period  to  be  found  anywhere,  is  in  three  grand 
divisions  formed  by  octangular  buttresses.  The  depth  of  the  re- 
cesses in  this  front,  the  vast  masses  of  the  clerestory  and  towei 
rising  behind,  give  to  this  elevation  a  particularly  grand  character 
for  light  and  shade. 

Of  the  northern  transept,  the  front  shows  five  tall  lancet  windows, 
called  the  "  five  sisters  "  from  a  tradition  that  the  stained  glass  with 
which  they  are  adorned  was  the  gift  of  five  maidens  of  the  same 
family. 

The  interior  of  the  cathedral  is  in  every  respect  answerable  to 
the  magnificence  of  the  exterior.  A  vista  of  greater  magnificence 
and  beauty  than  that  which  is  seen  from  the  western  entrance  of 
the  edifice,  architecture  has  perhaps  never  produced. 

The  screen  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir,  rising  only 
just  high  enough  to  form  a  support  for  the  organ,  does  not  intercept 
the  view  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  church  with  its  columns,  its 
arches,  and  its  most  superb  windows.  The  nave  of  the  church,  250  ft. 
in  length,  103  ft.  in  breadth,  and  92  ft.  high,  and  surrounded,  as 
indeed  every  part  of  the  church  is,  with  aisles,  consists  of  eight 
divisions  marked  by  clusters  of  pillars.  Tracery  of  the  richest  kind 
appears  in  the  windows,  especially  in  that  which  occupies  so  lar^e 
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a  portion  of  the  western  front,  and  when  the  marvels  of  harmonized 
colours  which  these  windows  display  are  illuminated  by  the  rays 
of  the  declining  sun,  they  cast  upon  floor  and  carved  pillar,  groined 
arch  and  far-retreating  roof,  a  glory  of  tint  which  surpasses  descrip- 
tion. The  painted  glass  in  the  western  window  represents  the 
portraits  of  the  first  eight  archbishops  and  eight  saints  of  the 
church,  and  here  the  arms  of  King  Edward  II.  and  of  Ulphus,  an 
Anglo-Saxon  benefactor  of  the  Church  in  early  times,  are  sculp- 
tured. In  the  elevation  of  the  nave  there  are  only  two  stories. 
The  windows  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory,  the  tracery  in  the  head- 
ings of  which  is  in  the  true  style  of  Edward  III.'s  reign,  retain 
nearly  all  the  original  painted  glass.  The  four  great  arches  of 
the  beautiful  central  tower  rise  the  whole  height  of  the  nave ; 
over  these  is  the  first  story  of  the  lantern  tower.  But  confining 
ourselves  still  to  the  marvellous  views  afforded  by  the  interior,  we 
have  to  notice  that  under  the  open  gallery  which  runs  below  the 
upper  windows,  and  exactly  over  the  point  of  the  arches  on  which 
the  gallery  is  supported,  formerly  stood  images  of  the  saints  of  the 
different  nations  of  Christendom.  A  number  of  these  have  been 
displaced.  Among  those  which  remain,  however,  is  that  of  ySt. 
George,  against  whose  menacing  sword  the  representation  of-a. 
dragon,  protruding  from  a  neighbouring  recess,  seems  to  breathe 
defiance. 

The  transepts  are  each  in  three  divisions,  and  their  height,  for 
in  many  respects  they  differ  from  the  nave  in  architectural  detail, 
is  three  stories. 

The  magnificent  screen  which  separates  the  nave  from  the  choir 
is  a  rich  and  beautiful  specimen  of  the  florid  style  of  architecture 
prevalent  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  and  contains  fifteen  statues  of 
the  Kings  of  England,  all  ancient  except  one,  and  is  25  feet  8  inches 
in  height. 

The  beautiful  new  choir,  so  called  from  its  having  been  recently 
restored,  was  opened  in  1832.  In  architectural  style  it  is  a  faithful 
representation  of  the  ancient  structures  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
Its  separation  into  nine  divisions — the  central  one  forming  on  each 
side  a  small  transept — renders  its  effect  pleasing  from  its  variety, 
while  in  beauty  of  design  and  wealth  of  decoration,  its  excellence 
is  scarcely  to  be  surpassed.     It  is  222  ft.  in  length. 

The  cathedral  contains  many  interesting  monuments  of  the  earlier 
archbishops  of  the  see,  as  well  as  monuments  to  William  Wentworth, 
Earl  of  Strafford,  Thomas  Wentworth  his  nephew,  William  of  Hat- 
field, son  of  King  Edward  III.,  and  many  other  persons  of  note. 
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Wentworth  House  and  the  Great  Earl  of  Strafford. 

Wentworth  House,  one  of  the  largest,  most  magnificent,  and 
most  beautiful  family  residences  in  Europe,  historically  famous  as 
having  been  the  favourite  residence  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford, 
the  gifted  and  powerful  but  unscrupulous  supporter  of  King 
Charles  I.  and  upholder  of  the  Divine  Right  of  Kings,  occupies  a 
fine  situation  in  a  gently  undulating  country,  partly  covered  with 
wood  and  partly  under  culture,  about  fifteen  miles  south-south-east 
of  Wakefield. 

The  earliest  mansion  of  the  Wentworth  family,  occupying  the 
site  of  the  present  palace-like  edifice,  was  named  Wentworth- Wood- 
house,  and  was  so  called,  it  has  been  conjectured,  because,  like 
most  of  the  great  houses  of  its  era,  it  was  constructed  of  timber. 
This  primitive  mansion  was  gradually  supplanted  by  an  edifice  of 
stone,  the  irregularity  of  the  plan  of  which  proves  it  was  not  the 
conception  of  one  mind  nor  indeed  the  work  of  one  generation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  seems  to  indicate  that  it  arose  gradually — 
new  portions  being  added  as  the  corresponding  portions  of  the 
original  timber  building  decayed  or  fell  into  disuse.  A  view  of 
this  irregular  house  has  been  preserved  for  posterity  in  an  old 
painting  still  to  be  seen  at  Wentworth.  An  etching  from  this 
painting  shows  that  this  intermediate  mansion  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 
The  house  and  offices  occupy  a  huge  rectangle  surrounded  by  walls 
and  forming  two  square  courts  divided  by  an  inner  wall,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  the  porter's  lodge,  through  which  the  visitor, 
after  having  entered  the  outer  main  entrance,  with  the  stables, 
bakehouse,  brewhouse,  coachhouse,  &c.,  on  either  hand,  passed 
into  the  inner  court  and  to  the  direct  approach  through  gardens  to 
the  house  itself.  Had  this  old  edifice  been  preserved  to  the  present 
day  it  would  have  made  no  mean  appearance  among  the  country 
seats  of  this  part  of  the  country,  for  though  the  design  is  scattered 
and  the  planning  inconvenient,  all  the  agrdiiiens  of  a  first-rate 
country  house  were  there,  down  to  the  kitchen-garden,  the  orchard, 
and  the  bowling-green,  and  all  of  them  were  complete  of  their 
kind. 

This  house,  which  still  retained  the  nameof  the  original  structure 
— Wentworth- Woodhousc— is  interesting  from  its  associations  in 
connexion  with  its  great  owner,  Thomas,  Earl  of  Strafford.  Here 
the  proud  Minister,  for  all  his  ambition,  was  glad  to  seek  repose 
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and  to  court  content  amid  its  antique  and  formal  avenues,  its  imme- 
morial groves  and  woods,  and  the  soothing  beauties  of  its  softly 
undulating  prospects. 

But  this  second  Wentvvorth-Woodhouse  was  fated,  like  its  pre- 
decessor, the  timber  structure,  to  vanish  before  extended  require- 
ments and  modern  taste.  We  should  regret  its  demolition  were  not 
the  present  mansion,  which  bears  the  modern  appellation  of  Went- 
v/orth  House,  a  creation  of  which  the  country  may  well  be  proud. 
Some  idea  of  its  extent  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  line 
of  the  front  is  not  less  than  600  feet.  The  general  design  is  the 
familiar  one  of  a  central  quadrangular  block  with  wings  abutting 
from  the  sides  and  ending  at  the  extremities  in  towers.  But 
however  simple  the  general  outline,  the  pervading  beauty  of  the  front 
elevation  and  the  special  attractiveness  of  some  of  its  parts  attest 
the  good  taste  and  argue  the  munificence  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham.  The  central  entrance  is  approached  by  steps  leading 
to  an  ample  platform  from  which,  on  either  side,  stairs  with  balus- 
trades, in  three  flights,  lead  up  to  the  splendid  portico  and  hall  of 
entrance.  The  portico  is  formed  by  ten  graceful  Corinthian  pillars 
supporting  a  rich  pediment  and  entablature  carved  and  bearing  the 
inscription,  Mca  Gloria  Fides.  From  the  parapet  arise  at  intervals 
statues,  ornamental  urns,  and  turrets.  The  entrance-hall  is  en- 
riched with  copies  of  the  finest  statues  of  antiquity,  although  here 
also,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  house,  arc  a  number  of  speci- 
mens of  the  actual  works  of  the  ancient  sculptors. 

The  pictures  which  adorned  the  former  mansion  in  the  time  of 
the  Earl  of  Strafford,  are  now  for  the  most  part  collected  in  one  of 
the  drawing-rooms  of  Wentworth  House.  The  splendid  picture  so 
well  known  from  Vertue's  engraving,  representing  the  Earl  of 
Strafford  dictating  to  his  secretary,  is  in  the  library  of  the  present 
mansion.  The  work  is  from  the  master  hand  of  Vandyke,  who  has 
thrown  into  the  figure  of  the  Earl  an  expression  of  the  energy,  the 
calm  dignity,  and  somewhat  of  the  haughty  disdain  of  his  character. 
The  gallery,  the  chapel,  and  many  of  the  apartments,  are  adorned 
with  choice  works  of  Flemish  and  Italian  masters.  There  are  also 
many  splendid  productions  of  the  English  school,  particularly 
specimens  of  the  works  of  Reynolds  and  of  West,  which  do  not 
suffer  from  comparison  with  those  of  older  masters,  while  they 
attest  the  kindly  and  patriotic  sentiments  which  have  for  so  long 
been  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  masters  of  Wentworth 
House. 
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The  libriry  is  extensive  and  includes  a  large  number  of  ex- 
tremely valuable  books.  It  comprises  many  of  the  rarest  works 
issued  by  the  early  English  press,  together  with  a  collection 
of  precious  early  manuscripts.  In  the  room  appropriated  to  the 
Earl  of  Strafford's  chest  are  several  manuscript  volumes,  containing 
abstracts  of  inquisitions  and  copies  of  Yorkshire  genealogies,  the 
publication  of  which  is  desirable,  as  they  would  undoubtedly  throw 
light  on  the  early  history  of  many  of  the  most  powerful  families  of 
the  north,  and  thus  afford  detail  and  colouring  to  the  picture  which 
the  historian  at  present  can  only  give  in  outline. 

Wentworth  House  stands  in  the  midst  of  spacious  gardens  sel 
in  the  centre  of  a  park  of  very  great  extent.  Besides  sheep,  cattle^ 
and  deer,  a  peculiar  breed  of  huge  animals  of  the  bison  tribe  are 
allowed  to  range  the  park.  Outside  the  enclosure  extend  the  wide- 
spreading  plantations  and  native  woods  of  the  district. 

There  are  dispersed  throughout  the  park  one  or  two  ornamental 
buildings  which  deserve  special  notice. 

On  a  bold  rising  ground  eastward  from  the  house  the  Marquis 
of  Rockingham  erected  a  lofty  pyramidal  edifice  to  commemorate 
the  peace  of  1748.  It  is  called  Hoober  Stand,  from  the  circum- 
stance that  it  stands  near  the  small  village  of  Hoober.  From  its 
elevated  situation,  its  considerable  height  and  the  generally  level,  or 
rather  gently  undulating  character  of  the  neighbourhood,  this  lofty 
monument  dominates  the  whole  surrounding  country.  From  the 
gallery  at  its  summit  a  magnificent  and  extensive  prospect  is 
obtained.  But  by  far  the  most  curious  and  interesting  sight  which 
from  that  elevation  engages  the  attention  of  the  spectator  is  Went- 
worth House  itself.  Seen  obliquely,  and  from  a  point  considerably 
above  its  own  elevation,  its  chimneys,  statues,  and  columns  inter- 
mingling with  the  trees,  all  in  a  kind  of  fantastic  confusion, 
it  realizes  the  palace  in  the  wood  of  the  days  of  fairy. 

Above  the  entrance  to  the  monument  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — "  1748.  This  pyramidal  building  was  erected  by  his 
Majesty's  most  dutiful  subject,  Thomas,  Marquis  of  Rockingham, 
&c.,  in  grateful  respect  to  the  preserver  of  our  religion,  laws,  and 
liberties,  King  George  the  Second,  who,  by  the  blessing  of  God 
having  subdued  a  most  unnatural  rebellion  in  Britain,  anno  1746, 
maintains  the  balance  of  power  and  settles  a  just  and  honourable 
peace  in  Europe." 

On  the  western  side  of  the  domain,  near  the  village  of  Scoles, 

and  on  the  highest  ground  on  that  side,  is  a  plain  Doric  columiii 
«««  g 
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without  inscription,  begun  by  the  second  Marquis  of  Rocking'nam 
and  finished  by  Earl  Fitz-WiHiam,  in  commenioration  of  the  naval 
glory  of  England,  and  more  especially  in  honour  of  their  common 
friend  Admiral  Keppel. 

Another  ornament  of  these  beautiful  grounds  is  the  mausoleum 
in  memory  of  Rockingham. 

As  few  noblemen  ever  went  to  the  grave  carrying  with  them  more 
of  the  respect  of  their  families,  their  friends,  and  their  country,  so 
few  are  commemorated  by  so  superb  a  memorial  as  that  which  the 
piety  of  Earl  Fitz-William  raised  to  the  memory  of  his  friend, 
relative,  and  benefactor. 

This  memorial  structure  is  opposite  the  front  of  the  house,  and 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  it.  It  consists  of  a  square 
Doric  basement,  above  which  is  another  story  of  the  same  form 
with  open  arches,  through  which  is  seen  a  sarcophagus  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the  chamber.  Over  this  is  a  circular  cupola  supported 
by  twelve  columns  ;  and  at  each  corner  of  the  area  in  which  this 
edifice  stands  is  an  obelisk,  surmounted  by  an  urn.  Within,  on 
the  basement  story,  is  a  statue  of  the  Marquis  by  Nollekens,  and 
in  niches  around  are  placed  the  busts  of  eight  of  the  most  intimate 
of  those  friends  with  whom  he  had  acted  in  public  life,  and  among 
whom  the  chief  are  Edmund  Burke,  Charles  James  Fox,  Admiral 
Keppel,  and  Lord  John  Cavendish.  The  simple  inscription  is  as 
follows  : — "  This  monument  was  erected  by  William,  Earl  Fitz- 
William,  1788,  to  the  memory  of  Charles,  Marquis  of  Rockingham." 

The  famous  and  powerful  family  of  Wcntworth,  which  became  in 
the  course  of  time  split  up  into  many  minor  branches,  originally 
took  its  name  from  the  township  of  Wentworth  ;  and  here  the 
renowned  family  is  found  seated  at  the  earliest  period  to  which  the 
genealogist  can  usually  ascend  in  his  investigations. 

While  the  younger  members  of  the  family  swarmed  away  and 
settled  elsewhere,  founding  in  several  instances  families  of  rank  and 
consequence,  the  lands  of  Wentworth- Woodhousc  continued  to  be 
the  scat  of  the  chiefs  of  this  illustrious  line,  and  descended  from 
sire  to  son  in  an  unbroken  series,  till  the  succession  of  male  heirs 
was  stopped  by  the  death  without  issue  of  William,  the  second  and 
mote  fortunate  Earl  of  Strafford.  And  even  after  that  time  the 
old  mansion,  with  increased  beauty  and  splendour,  continued  to 
afford  residence  to  the  descendants  and  representatives  of  ito 
ancient  and  noble  lords. 

In  Domesday  and  in  all  the  early  charters  the  name  is  spelled 
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Wmteworth,  and  to  this  day  the  common  people  of  the  district  pro- 
nounce the  word  as  if  so  spelled.  In  the  Saxon  times  this  very 
ancient  township  was  not,  like  most  other  places  in  this  district,  in 
the  hands  of  one  sole  proprietor.  Four  persons  are  said  in  Domes- 
day to  have  claimed  superior  interest  in  the  place  in  the  earliest 
known  Saxon  times.  In  Kirkby's  "  Inquest "  it  is  stated  that  the 
lands  of  Wentworth  were  divided  into  two  portions — one  held  by 
William  le  Fleming  and  the  other  by  Adam  de  Newmarch.  A  suc- 
cessor of  this  Fleming  gave  "  all  his  lands  of  Wentworth  "  to  the 
canons  of  Bolton,  "  with  his  body,"  a  species  of  mortuary  benefac-  ' 
tion  securing  to  the  donor  the  privilege  of  sepulture  within  the  sacred 
precincts  of  the  monastery,  and  the  additional  privilege  of  being 
named  in  the  commemoration  prayers  of  the  canons.  Now  these 
lands  given  to  the  canons  of  Bolton  were  the  lands  upon  which  the 
house  called  Wentworth- Woodhouse  was  erected.  This  is  proved 
by  the  inquisitions  of  the  Lords  of  Wentworth- Woodhouse,  who  are 
always  found  holding  that  place  of  the  canons  of  Bolton.  But  the 
name  William  Wintworth-Woodhus  occurs  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I.  and  II.  as  an  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Wentworth,  and 
the  inference  is  that  he  was  the  person  subinfeuded  in  these  lands 
of  Bolton,  upon  which  no  doubt  at  a  very  early  period  he  proceeded 
to  erect  his  family  residence. 

In  1303  a  licence  from  the  King  was  given  to  William  de  Wynte- 
worth-Wodchus  to  divert  a  part  of  the  highway  which  passed  near 
his  house  ;  and  in  13 10  licence  was  granted  to  the  same  landholder 
to  have  divine  service  celebrated  for  three  years  in  his  oratory, 
built  within  his  manor  of  Woodhouse.  From  these  items  we  learn 
that  already  in  this  family  the  desire  for  seclusion  and  privacy, 
naturally  characteristic  of  the  class  of  independent  gentry,  had 
sprung  up  in  this  family,  and  also  that  even  at  this  time  they  were 
people  of  consequence  enough  to  have  a  chapel  attached  to  their 
hall,  and  to  maintain  a  priest. 

Of  the  personal  character  of  the  early  chiefs  of  the  house  of 
Wentworth  nothing  is  known,  and  of  their  history  next  to  nothing. 
They  appear  to  have  been  living  upon  these  their  paternal  lands 
without  mixing  much  in  the  public  affairs  of  the  country  till  the 
day  of  the  destined  elevation  of  the  family  came,  and  there  arose 
among  them  one  man  of  high  ambition  and  pre-eminent  ability. 
In  the  meantime  they  continued  in  successive  generations  to  extend 
their  influence  and  enlarge  their  property  by  prudent  and  judicious 
alliances — a  means  of  family  aggrandizement  familiarly  understood 
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and  very  widely  practised  in  these  times.  Their  marriages  were 
with  the  families  of  the  best  account  in  their  own  riding — I'leming, 
Sheffield,  Reresby,  Redman,  Fitz-William,  &c.,  and  they  added  to 
their  possessions  the  lands  of  Pollington,  Tinsley,  and  Gascoignby 
their  marriages  with  three  heiresses  of  fortune. 

As  indicative  of  the  rapidly  rising  fortunes  of  the  house  we  note 
that  Thomas  Wentworth  married  the  heiress  of  the  house  of  Gas- 
coign,  which  had  long  been  amongst  the  principal  families  of  the 
West  Riding,  and  whose  pedigree  was  honoured  with  the  name  of 
the  Chief  Justice  Gascoign.  By  this  alliance  the  Wentworths 
obtained  a  large  and  valuable  accession  of  property.  The  same 
Thomas  was  justice  of  the  peace  and  high  sheriff  in  the  twenty- 
fourth  year  of  Elizabeth.  He  died  in  1587.  He  bequeathed  to  his 
daughter  Catherine  a  chain  of  gold  and  1600/.  ;  while  to  William, 
his  son  and  heir,  he  left  his  chain  of  gold  and  gold  ring,  whereon 
is  engraven  his  crest,  badge,  and  cognizance  ;  a  dozen  of  silver 
spoons  with  griffin's  heads  at  the  ends  ;  another  dozen  with  round 
knobs ;  a  silver  cup  and  cover  gilt,  with  his  own  arms  and  his 
wife's  thereon.  Six  standing  goblets  of  silver,  &c.  &c.,  including 
much  silver  and  gold  plate,  and  all  his  armour  to  remain  as  heir- 
looms in  the  house  at  Wentworth.  With  the  piety  which  is  dis- 
tinctive of  all  the  early  Wentworths,  this  substantial  gentleman 
desires  "  to  be  buried  nigh  to  his  ancestors  in  the  church  or  chapel 
at  Wentworth." 

The  successive  lords  of  Wentworth-Woodhouse  appear  to  have 
lived  in  wealth  and  esteem,  and  each  in  his  turn  seems  to  have  been 
gathered  in  peace  to  his  fathers.  Another  character  now  appears 
upon  the  stage,  and  we  are  no  longer  to  look  only  in  inscriptions, 
wills,  and  inquisitions  for  notices  of  the  name  of  Wentworth. 
Henceforth  it  is  to  be  found  prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  country. 

Thomas  Wentworth,  son  and  heir  of  Sir  William  Wentworth,  and 
grandson  of  that  Thomas  who  left  so  much  property  in  gold  and 
silver  plate,  was  born  in  1593,  and  succeeded  to  the  ample  patri- 
monial possessions  of  his  family  in  his  twenty-third  year.  It  is  a 
rather  striking  fact  that  this  remarkable  man  was  born,  not  at  the 
fine  seat  of  Wentworth-Woodhouse,  but  at  the  house  of  his  grand- 
father— by  his  mother's  side — Mr.  Robert  Atkinson,  a  lawyer  in 
Chancery  Lane.  Of  his  early  studies  little  is  known  further  than 
that  he  was  for  some  time  a  member  of  St.  John's  College, 
Cambridge. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  married  Margaret  Clifford,  a  daughter 
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of  Francis,  fourth  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  cousin-gcrman  to 
Anne  Clifford,  the  well-known  Countess  of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and 
Montgomery.  This  marriage,  which  connected  him  extensively  with 
the  ancient  and  higher  nobility,  was  solemnized  at  Londesborough, 
October  22nd,  161 1.  Soon  after  this  marriage  he  went  abroad.  On 
his  return  he  resided  chiefly  with  his  father  at  Woodhouse. 

No  sooner  had  he  succeeded  to  the  family  estates  and  become 
sole  master  of  his  own  actions  than  he  began  to  take  an  active 
interest  in  public  affairs.  His  entrance  upon  public  life  was  in- 
auspicious. Sir  John  Saville,  of  Howley,  had  been  deprived  of  the 
office  of  Custos  of  the  Rolls  for  the  West  Riding ;  Sir  Thomas 
Wentworth  was  appointed  his  successor.  This  laid  the  foundation 
of  restless  and  unappeasable  jealousies  between  two  neighbouring 
families  equal  in  antiquity,  connexions,  wealth,  and  influence. 

Between  the  time  of  his  appointment  as  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  and 
his  first  appearance  in  Parliament  Wentworth  resided  at  the  family 
seat.  His  housekeeping  was  liberal  :  his  state  was  magnificent 
His  ordinary  household  consisted  of  sixty-four  persons,  and  he  was 
rarely  without  numerous  guests.  In  the  list  of  his  household  given 
by  Dr.  Hunter  there  are  only  three  persons  who  appear  under 
other  than  their  full  proper  names.  These  are  Thui^tan  the 
Mason,  the  Warrener,  and — an  important  personage — "Tom. 
foole." 

His  time  was  chiefly  occupied  in  dispensing  a  princely  hospi 
lality,  till  at  last  the  time  was  ripe  for  him  to  throw  himself  into 
the  vortex  of  public  affairs  ;  and  this  epoch  came,  when,  on  Christ- 
mas day,  1620,  he  was  elected  knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county 
of  York. 

For  years  he  no  doubt  had  contemplated  Parliament  as  the 
arena  in  which  he  was  to  win  fame  and  the  choice  favours  of 
fortune,  and  he  had  prepared  himself  for  the  coming  day.  He  had 
made  one  enemy — Sir  John  Saville,  whom  he  had  supplanted,  or 
rather  succeeded,  as  Keeper  of  the  Rolls  in  the  West  Riding  ;  but 
he  had  already  formed  many  friendships,  and  he  was  known  to 
possess  commanding  abilities.  Thus  fairly  trimmed  and  richly 
freighted,  he  set  sail  on  the  sea  of  public  life. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1620  Wentworth  distinguished  himself  as  the 
warm  advocate  ot  popular  rights.  He  opposed  the  vast  power  of 
Buckingham  and  many  of  the  Court  measures  with  all  his  might. 
He  thus  established  himself  in  public  opinion  as  a  champion  of 
political  freedom,  as  an  upholder  of  the  majesty  of  the  law,  as,  in 
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short,  a  "friend  of  the  people."  Did  he  fulfil  the  promise  thus  given 
in  the  days  of  his  impetuous  youth  ? 

In  1621  Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  we  find  Wentworth  again 
at  Woodhouse,  leading  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  and  amusing 
himself  most  frequently  with  the  diversion  of  hawking,  his  prin- 
cipal associates  being  at  this  time  the  chief  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  of  his  district.  The  pleasant  idyllic  character  of  his  life 
in  these  days  is  described  by  himself  In  a  letter  to  Sir  George 
Calvert,  he  says  of  the  pastimes  at  Woodhouse  :  "  Our  objects  and 
thoughts  are  limited  in  looking  upon  a  tulip,  hearing  a  bird  sing,  a 
rivulet  murmuring,  or  some  such  petty  yet  innocent  pastime.  By 
my  troth,  I  wish  you  divested  of  the  importunity  of  business  here 
for  half  a  dozen  hours  ;  you  should  taste  how  free  and  fresh  we 
breathe,  and  hovf  procul  ineiu  frtiiiimr  viodestis  opibiis* — a-wanting 
sometimes  to  persons  of  greater  eminency  in  the  administration  of 
the  commonwealth."  But  though  Wentworth  frequently  betrays  a 
keen  relish  for  the  repose  and  the  simple  natural  pleasures  of  rural 
life,  such  a  monotonous  state  of  existence  was  not  likely  long  to  lull 
and  enthral  a  man  of  such  a  stirring  and  ambitious  spirit  and  with 
such  a  capacity  for  business.  He  appeared  again  in  Parliament  in 
1624  as  representative  for  Pontefract.  His  first  wife  died  in  1622, 
and  he  now  married  Arabella  Holies,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Clare, 
and  at  once  gratified  his  affection  for  a  lady  whom  he  always  con- 
tinued to  love,  and  strengthened  his  political  position  by  gaining 
the  support  of  an  influential  and  esteemed  family. 

In  1625  there  was  another  general  election.  Wentworth  was 
resolved  to  figure  in  it ;  but  measures  had  been  taken  by  the 
king's  ministers  to  exclude  from  it  all  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party,  of  which  he  was  regarded  as  one  specially  obnoxious.  He 
and  a  number  of  the  other  opponents  of  the  Court  policy  were  ap- 
pointed sheriffs  of  their  respective  counties,  and  on  that  account 
debarred  from  serving  their  country  in  Parliament. 

Accepting  the  inevitable  gracefully,  Wentworth  submitted  to  his 
temporary  exclusion  from  Parliament  without  the  expression  of  any 
bitter  feeling,  and  served  the  year  of  his  shrievalty  with  great  credit. 
Now  commenced  the  crisis  of  his  life.  In  1627  the  king,  unable  to 
raise  money  by  other  means,  had  recourse  to  a  forced  loan,  which 
was  apportioned  among  the  people  according  to  the  rate  at  which 
they  had  been  respectively  assessed  to  the  last  subsidy.    Taking  up 
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similar  ground  with  that  chosen  by  the  patriot  Hampden,  Went- 
worth refused  the  loan,  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  most  of  his 
friends.  By  thus  adhering  to  what  he  believed  were  the  interests  of 
the  people  as  against  those  of  prerogative,  he  exposed  himself 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Court.  lie  was  committed  to  the  Marshal- 
sea,  and  afterwards  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  Dartford  and  its 
vicinity.  About  Christmas  1627  his  restraint  was  removed,  and  early 
in  the  next  year  he  was  again  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  York. 

The  spectacle  of  Wentworth  suffering  imprisonment  in  the  cause 
of  the  people  is  one  to  contemplate  carefully.  But  the  part  of 
political  martyr  does  not  seem  to  have  suited  him  ;  he  resolved  to 
throw  it  up  and  assume  an  altogether  different  role.  Whether  the 
cold  shade  of  Opposition  had  chilled  his  young  patriotism,  or  whether 
he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  party  with  whom  he  had 
hitherto  acted  were  driving  on  toward  the  subversion  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Certainly  no  political 
conversion  or  tergiversation  was  more  rapid  or  complete.  And  of 
his  change  of  sentiments  government  seems  to  have  been  apprised 
at  once,  for  as  early  as  July,  1628,  he  began  to  experience  the  sun- 
shine of  royal  favour,  and  to  behold  extending  far  before  him  a  vista 
of  honour  and  high  employment.  At  the  date  named  he  was  created 
a  peer  by  the  title  of  Baron  Wentworth  of  Wentworth-Woodhouse, 
and  on  the  loih  December  following  he  was  created  Viscount 
Wentworth.  He  was  soon  after  appointed  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council,  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of  York,  and  finally  Lord 
President  of  the  North. 

The  last  was  an  office  which  conferred  great  power  on  him  that 
held  it.  The  manner  in  which  he  discharged  its  duties  did  not 
regain  for  him  that  love  which  he  had  lost  by  his  political  change. 
The  Court  itself  had  long  been  obnoxious  ;  he  made  it  more  so.  And 
when  in  1633  the  scene  of  his  public  services  was  removed  to  Ireland, 
he  was  still  unfortunate  and  unsuccessful,  if  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ciliate the  party  he  had  abandoned. 

But  it  is  not  clear  that  he  even  attempted  to  conciliate  those 
whom  he  had  deserted.  He  had  been  the  friend  and  political  ally 
of  Hampden,  yet  when  the  patriot  refused  his  compliance  in  the 
matter  of  the  ship-money  until  the  point  in  dispute  had  been  legally 
settled  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  before  all  the  Judges  in  England, 
Wentworth  recommended  that  he  should  be  punished — "  whipt,"  he 
said,  "  whipt  into  his  senses  ;  and  if  the  rod  be  so  used  that  it 
smart  not,  I  am  the  more  sorry."  His  administration  in  Ireland 
»ras  tyrannical  in  the  extreme.     He  regarded  all  questions  from 
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one  stand-point — that  of  the  royal  prerogative.  He  even  wished 
to  interfere  in  the  private  law-suits  of  individuals,  and  to  decide 
them  by  the  king's  authority. 

One  trait  of  Wentworth's  character  was  that  while  in  Ireland,  with 
the  care  of  that  portion  of  the  empire  on  his  mind,  he  kept  an  exact 
remembrance  of  the  state  of  his  own  private  affairs,  and  sent  ex- 
plicit directions  to  those  who  managed  his  concerns  relating  to 
Wentworth-Woodhouse  and  his  other  estates.  In  a  letter  in  answer 
to  a  correspondent  who  had  alluded  to  the  garden  at  Woodhouse, 
Wentworth  writes,  "  Yet  could  I  possess  myself  with  more  satis- 
faction and  repose  under  that  roof,  than  with  all  the  preferment 
and  power  a  crown  can  communicate." 

He  returned  from  Ireland  in  1640,  and  obtained  as  reward  for 
his  faithful  services  to  the  king  another  peerage,  with  the  title  of 
Baron  Raby  of  Raby  Castle.  He  was  also  created  Earl  of 
Strafford. 

But  a  long  list  of  black  accusations  against  Strafford  had  been 
accumulating  under  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  the  time  was  now 
come  when  he  was  to  answer  them  and  to  exculpate  himself  from 
the  charge  of  treason  in  presence  of  his  peers. 

The  famous  Long  Parliament  assembled  on  the  3rd  November, 
1640,  and  among  the  acts  of  its  first  session  was  the  impeachment 
of  Strafford  for  high  treason. 

"  All  things  being  thus  prepared  and  settled,"  says  Clarendon, 
after  summarizing  the  preliminary  proceedings  and  arrangements 
of  the  Puritan  party,  "on  Monday,  the  22nd  of  March,  1641,  the 
Earl  of  Strafford  was  brought  to  the  bar  in  Westminster  Hall,  the 
lords  sitting  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  in  their  robes,  and  the  com- 
moners and  some  strangers  of  quality,  with  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners and  the  Committee  of  Ireland,  on  cither  side,  there  being 
a  close  box  made  at  one  end,  at  a  very  convenient  distance  for 
hearing,  in  which  the  King  and  Queen  sat  untaken  notice  of;  his 
Majesty  out  of  kindness  and  curiosity,  desiring  to  hear  all  that 
could  be  alleged." 

The  trial  lasted  eighteen  days,  in  which  all  the  hasty  or  proud 
expressions  he  had  uttered  at  any  time,  all  the  acts  of  passion  or  of 
power  that  he  had  exercised  in  Yorkshire,  his  high-handed  and 
tyrannical  proceedings  as  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  his 
occasional  haughty  assumption  of  the  royal  power  and  prerogative 
in  determining  various  matters  of  public  and  private  interests  while 
there,  and  some  casual  and  light  discourses  at  his  own  table,  and 
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at  public  meetings ;  and  lastly,  some  words  spoken  in  secret 
council  in  this  kingdom  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment, were  urged  against  him  to  make  good  the  general  charge  of 
"  an  endeavour  to  overthrow  the  fundamental  government  of  the 
kingdom,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  power." 

"  The  Earl,"  continues  Clarendon,  "  behaved  himself  with  great 
show  of  humility  and  submission,  but  yet  with  such  a  kind  of 
courage  as  would  lose  no  advantage  ;  and,  in  truth,  made  his 
defence  with  all  imaginable  dexterity,  answering  this  and  evading 
that  with  all  possible  skill  and  eloquence  ;  and  though  he  knew  not 
till  he  came  to  the  bar  upon  what  parts  of  his  charge  they  would 
proceed  against  him,  or  what  evidence  they  would  produce,  he  took 
very  little  time  to  recollect  himself,  and  left  nothing  unsaid  that 
might  make  for  his  own  justification." 

But  all  his  eloquence  and  ingenuity  were  in  vain.  His  offences 
had  been  too  numerous  and  too  great  to  be  either  forgotten  or  for- 
given. Every  arbitrary  act  and  insolent  word  had  been  treasured 
up  by  his  accusers  against  the  longed-for  day  of  vengeance  which 
they  had  set  their  hearts  upon  beholding,  and  which  had  now 
come,  and  which  they  were  resolved  should  not  pass  without  its 
appointed  victim.  Strafford,  seeing  that  mercy  was  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  them,  naturally  looked  for  protection  to  the  king,  but 
the  bigoted  and  narrow-minded  Charles,  for  whom  he  had  sacri- 
ficed everything,  abandoned  him,  almost  without  a  struggle,  to  his 
enemies,  the  moment  he  found  it  suited  his  purpose  to  do  so. 
Well  might  the  fallen  favourite  exclaim,  when  he  heard  that  the 
King  had  consented  to  his  death,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes  !" 

A  bill  of  attainder  having  been  passed,  and  the  king  having 
sanctioned  it,  and  all  things  being  prepared  "to  conclude  the  fate 
of  this  great  person"  says  Clarendon,  "he  was,  on  the  12th  of  May 
1 64 1,  brought  from  the  Tower  (where  he  had  been  a  prisoner  near 
six  months)  to  the  scaffold  on  Tower  Hill,  where,  with  a  composed, 
undaunted  courage,  he  told  the  people  '  he  was  come  thither  to 
satisfy  them  with  his  head,  but  that  he  much  feared  the  reforma- 
tion which  was  begun  in  blood  would  not  prove  so  fortunate  to  the 
kingdom  as  they  expected  and  he  wished.'  After  some  further  ex- 
pressions, with  marvellous  tranquillity  of  mind,  he  delivered  his 
head  to  the  block,  where  it  was  severed  from  his  body  at  a  blow." 

Thus  perished  by  the  sword  of  the  avenging  Nemesis  of  Liberty, 
the  ablest  and  most   unscrupulous  minister  of   despotism    that 
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England  has  ever  seen.  And  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party 
during  the  civil  wars  that  followed  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  it 
was  so — "  that  an  irreversible  law  and  an  impassable  barrier  pro- 
tected them  from  the  valour  and  capacity  of  Wentworth." 

Upon  the  question  whether  the  articles  against  Strafford  strictly 
amounted  to  high  treason,  Hallam,  in  his  "  Constitutional  History  of 
England,"  says  : — "  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  fifteenth  article  of 
the  impeachment,  charging  Sti afford  with  raising  money  by  his 
own  authority,  and  quartering  troops  on  the  people  of  Ireland,  in 
order  to  compel  their  obedience  to  his  unlawful  requisitions,  upon 
which  and  upon  one  other  article,  not  upon  the  whole  matter,  the 
Peers  voted  him  guilty,  does  at  least  approach  very  nearly,  if  we 
may  not  say  more,  to  a  substantive  treason  within  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  as  a  levying  of  war  against  the  King" — i.e.,  against 
the  king's  people. 

That  he  was  a  great  and  a  brave  man  is  not  denied  even  by  his 
enemies  ;  that  he  was  also  a  bad  man  is  unhesitatingly  affirmed  by 
many.  In  his  private  conduct  he  was  violent,  vindictive,  and  some- 
times hypocritical.  Pym  branded  him  with  the  appellation  of"  the 
wicked  Earl,"  and  Macaulay,  who  could  in  no  instance  forgive  his 
tergiversation,  stigmatizes  him  as  "  the  lost  Archangel,  the  Satan 
of  the  apostasy." 

The  portrait  of  Wentworth  is  one  of  the  most  marvellous  works 
of  Vandyke.  The  great  painter  seems  to  have  sounded  the 
depths  of  his  subject,  and  has  reproduced  upon  the  canvas  the 
harsh-featured,  lowering,  relentless  man,  with  the  majestic  expres- 
sion of  an  antique  Jupiter,  but  the  glory  of  that  expression  blasted 
and  demonized  by  unscrupulous  conflict  and  dauntless,  all  but 
heroic,  opposition  in  an  evil  cause. 

The  great  earl  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  to  whom  all  the  family 
property  lost  by  his  father's  attainder  was  almost  immediately 
restored.  He  was  a  man  of  amiable  character  and  good  parts. 
He  led  a  life  of  retirement,  almost  of  seclusion,  and  died  in  1695 
without  issue. 

With  him  ended  the  regular  male  succession  of  the  Wentworths 
of  Wentworth- Woodhouse,  which  had  continued  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  possibly  from  times  much  more  remote. 

Woodhouse  and  the  other  estates  of  the  Straffords  passed  to  the 
issue  of  a  sister  of  the  second  earl,  who  had  married  Edward 
Watson,  the  second  Baron  Rockingham. 

Thomas  Watson,  third  son  of  Lady  Rockingham,  succeeded  to 
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the  Strafford  estates  in  1695  and  assumed  the  name  of  Wentworth. 
He  died  in  1723  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  afterwards  Marquis 
of  Rockingham. 

The  public  career  of  this  statesman  was  a  brilliant  one.  He 
entered  tailiament  in  1715.  He  was  created  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath  in  1725,  and  advanced  to  the  peerage  as  Baron  Malton  in 
1728.  In  1733  he  was  named  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  had  a  great  accession  of  honourable  titles,  the 
chief  of  which  was  that  of  Earl  Malton,  No  statesman  of  his 
time  was  more  sincerely  attached  to  King  George  \l.  than  Earl 
Malton.  Perceiving  that  the  free  spirit  of  the  Enghsh  constitution 
could  be  best  preserved  by  a  steady  adherence  to  the  family  that 
had  been  called  to  the  throne,  he  entered  with  great  alacrity  into 
all  the  measures  taken  to  defeat  the  schemes  of  the  Stuarts  in 
1745.  At  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  that  year  he  was 
created  Marquis  of  Rockingham.  He  died  in  1750,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  surviving  son,  Charles,  second  and  last  Marquis 
of  Rockingham,  who  died  without  issue  in  1782. 

The  Wentworth  estates  now  passed  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  late 
marquis's  eldest  sister,  William,  Earl  Fitz-William,  in  whose  family 
the  property  still  remains. 
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DURHAM. 

Durham  Cathedral. — Remains  of  St.  Cuthbert. 

The  preservation  of  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert,  the  patron  Saint  of 
Durham  Cathedral,*  is  a  fact  which  has  been  much  doubted.  Upon 
his  death,  in  688,  the  body  was  at  once  wrapped  in  cerecloth,  envelop- 
ing evidently  the  whole  head ;  arrayed  then  in  priestly  garments,  it  was 
placed  in  a  stone  coffin,  and  buried  on  the  right  side  of  the  altar  in  the 
church  of  Lindisfarne ;  eleven  years  afterwards,  the  monks  seeking  his 
bones  as  relics,  found  the  body  entire,  swathed  it  in  a  new  garment,  and 
kept  it  above  ground.  In  875  the  ecclesiastics  fled  from  Lindisfarne, 
taking  with  them  the  body  in  a  wooden  coffin,  and  in  the  same  coffin 
the  head  of  St.  Oswald  and  bones  of  Aidan,  and  Bishops  Eata,  Elfrid, 
and  Ethelwold  ;  their  migrations  ended  at  Chester-le-Street  with  their 
charge  in  883.  About  a.d.  980,  Ethelwold,  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
raised  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  and  deposited  on  the  body  a  pledge  of  his 
devotion.  In  995,  the  body  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  again  removed,  and 
migrated  to  various  places,  till,  after  a  few  months,  it  arrived  at 
Durham,  and  rested  for  a  time  in  a  wooden  church.  In  999,  it  was 
transferred  to  the  White  Church.  Within  the  next  thirty  years  it  is 
that  Elfred,  a  canon  of  the  church,  was  accustomed  to  handle  the 
Saint,  even  to  lurap  him  In  such  robes  as  he  thought  fit,  to  adjust  his  hair 
luith  an  ivory  comb,  to  cut  the  nails  of  his  fingers  with  scissors  he  had 
made  for  the  purpose.  In  1069,  in  dread  of  William  the  Conqueror's 
army,  the  body  was  again  carried  to  Lindisfarne,  but  in  the  following 
year  restored  to  Durham.     Doubts  as  to  the  identity  and  incorrupti- 


•  "There  is  a  legend,  familiar  as  a  household  word  to  all  the  inliabitants  of 
the  Palatinate,  which  tells  us  how  the  monks  were  enabled  to  find  Dunholm, 
which  had  been  revealed  to  one  of  their  number  as  the  place  where  tlie  body  of 
St.  Cuthbert  should  finally  meet  with  repose  after  the  long  and  protracted 
wanderings  it  had  sustained.  They  had  searched  in  vain  for  a  place  of  that 
name,  until  at  length  th';y  heard  a  woman  calling  loudly  to  a  companion,  to 
know  if  she  had  seen  her  dun  cmo,  and  her  reply  w.is,  that  she  would  find 
her  in  Dunholm.  It  was  a  sound  of  joy  to  the  weary  wanderers.  But  this 
legend  does  not  occur  in  any  of  the  early  historians.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
place  may  have  been  .aho  known  by  the  name  of  Dun-y-coed—i.e.,  the  wooded 
hill?  And  is  it  a  supposition  altogether  improbable,  that  the  tradition  may 
have  only  an  existence  evolved  by  popular  fancy  to  account  for  aa  appellatioo 
of  which  Ibc  meaning  was  forgotten  ?" — Rev.  G.  Ornsby, 
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bility  of  the  body  are  said  to  have  been  held  by  the  King,  and  some  of 
those  less  interested  in  its  preservation  than  the  monks  of  Durham.  If 
\here  had  been  any  known  imposture,  the  secret  could  scarcely  have 
been  maintained  in  the  ousting  of  the  canons  and  substitution  of  the 
monks,  and  the  jealousy  engendered  by  this  event  in  1063  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  unfavourable  rumours  just  then  current. 
When  the  White  Church  was  pulled  down  in  1093,  a  temporary  tomb 
of  stone  and  marble  seems  to  have  been  made  in  the  cloister  garth  for 
its  reception,  and  in  1 104  it  was  translated  to  its  final  resting-place  in 
the  present  cathedral. 

To  clear  up  all  doubts  as  to  the  preservation  of  the  body,  an  exami- 
nation of  its  contents  was  made  at  this  time.  First,  an  outer  chest  was 
broken  open  with  the  aid  of  iron  tools,  disclosing  another  carefully 
covered  on  all  sides  with  hides  fastened  on  with  iron  nails ;  the  prior 
and  his  attendant  monks  removed  some  iron  bands,  raised  the  lid  of 
this  second  chest,  and  found  a  wooden  coffin  cased  entirely  in  linen 
threefold,  which  those  present  believed  to  be  the  swathing  added  at 
Lindisfame  eleven  years  after  his  death.  They  now  carried  the  coffin 
from  behind  the  altar  into  the  middle  of  the  choir,  then  unwound  the 
linen,  raised  the  lid,  and  observed  an  inner  lid,  lower  down  in  the  coffin, 
resting  on  three  bars,  and  upon  the  lid  a  copy  of  the  Gospel  of 
St.  John ;  this  they  did  not  replace,  but  it  was  preserved  in  the  church 
till  the  Refonnation,  and  known  to  be  in  existence  at  Liege  so 
late  as  1 769.  The  inner  lid  had  a  ring  at  each  end  for  lifting  it,  and 
its  removal  exposed  a  linen  cloth  laid  over  the  contents.  Beneath  the 
cloth,  in  a  small  linen  sack,  they  found  bones  and  a  head,  which  by  old 
writers  they  knew  to  be  the  relics  of  St.  Oswald,  Bede,  Aidan, 
Eadbert,  Eadfrid,  and  Ethelwold,  with  other  relics,  and  the  body  of 
St.  Cuthbert  reclining  on  its  side.  After  removing  some  of  the  relics, 
the  monks  lifted  the  body  out,  and  laid  it  on  a  tapestry  on  the  pave- 
ment ;  and  when  the  coffin  had  been  cleaned  out,  they  replaced  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert  in  it,  and  carried  it  back  to  its  place  behind  the 
altar.  The  next  night  the  coffin  was  again  brought  out,  and  the  body 
laid  on  the  pavement,  as  before,  and  then  returned  to  its  place.  Again, 
within  a  few  days,  the  lid  was  taken  off,  to  afford  the  incredulous  Abbot 
a  proof  of  all  that  was  asserted.  It  is  clear  that  on  these  occasions  the 
flesh  was  never  seen ;  but  the  investigators  were  satisfied  with  feeling 
through  the  coverings,  and  lifting  the  weight  of  the  body.  At  this 
time  a  new  bottom,  resting  on  four  blocks  of  wood,  was  put  inside  the 
coffin,  and  the  body  laid  upon  it.  Next  the  skin,  it  was  found  wrapped 
in  fine  linen,  entirely  over  the  £ace  and  bead ;  and  so  closely  adhering 
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that  the  finger-nail  could  nowhere  be  inserted  to  raise  it,  except  at  some 
part  of  the  neck.  A  purple  face-cloth  was  next  laid  upon  the  head  ; 
and  the  clothing  was  an  alb,  a  tunic,  and  a  dalmatic ;  beneath  which, 
at  the  feet,  the  ends  of  the  stole  were  visible ;  but  none  of  this  clothing 
did  they  disturb  or  explore.  Outside  the  clothing  were  two  wraps  of 
sheets,  and  then  the  inner  coffin  itself  in  a  wrap  saturated  with  wax. 
These  wraps  were  not  again  returned  to  it,  but  three  new  ones  used, — 
first,  one  of  silk,  then  one  of  purple  cloth,  and  then  one  of  fine  linen. 
There  was  in  the  coffin  a  small  silver  altar,  a  chalice  and  paten,  a  pair 
of  scissors,  and  a  nearly  square  ivory  comb,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle. 
From  this  date  to  the  suppression  of  the  monastery,  the  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert  was  not  again  disturbed,  except  when  the  coffin  may  have 
been  lifted  for  renovations  of  the  shrine,  such  as  occurred  in  1372. 

The  Commissioners  for  the  Suppression  at  length  made  their  appear- 
ance at  Durham.  In  November,  1541,  they  destroyed  the  shrine,  broke 
open  the  coffin,  and  broke  and  removed  the  body  into  the  revestry ; 
but  within  a  few  days,  upon  orders  received  from  London,  or  else  by 
direction  of  Bishop  Tunstal,  they  buried  him  "  under  the  place  where 
his  shrine  was  exalted,"  behind  the  high  altar,  aq^  where  a  large  flag- 
stone marked  the  interment.  In  May,  1827,  Dr.  Raine,  with  three 
others  of  the  cathedral  clergy,  and  other  witnesses,  undertook  to  search 
for  the  body  and  relics  at  this  spot.  After  the  rough  treatment  it  had 
received  in  154 1,  it  is  wonderful  how  successful  and  convincing  were 
the  results  of  their  search ;  and  Dr.  Raine  relates  the  discovery  of  the 
coffins  and  the  bones  so  as  effectually  to  establish  their  identity  with  the 
objects  described  in  1 104. 

Some  of  these  objects  were  removed  to  the  Cathedral  library,  where 
may  now  be  seen  the  stole,  the  altar,  and  the  comb  then  spoken  of. 
After  the  examination,  the  bones  of  St.  Cuthbert  were  placed  in  a  new 
coffin  ;  and  this,  resting  in  the  old  grave,  on  the  fragments  of  the  older 
coffins,  was  again  interred. 

The  miracle  of  the  preservation  of  the  incorruptible  body  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  fact  that  it  was  at  first  care- 
fully sealed  up  in  cerecloth,  carefully  clothed  and  swathed  ;  and  thus, 
in  the  soil  of  the  church  of  Lindisfarne,  protected  from  the  weather,  it 
lasted  eleven  years :  being  then  still  far  more  perfect  than  the  monks 
expected,  it  was  preserved  under  still  more  favourable  circumstances, 
kept  dry,  and  protected  from  the  air,  down  to  the  Dissolution  of  the 
monasteiies  ;  being  then  violently  broken  and  buried,  though  in  a  pro- 
tected soil,  the  more  perishable  parts  decayed. 

The  exhumation  of  the  body  of  Charles  I.  in  1813,  besides  that  of 
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Thomas  Gray,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  who  died  in  1532  ;  that  of  Edward  I., 
described  by  Sir  J.  Ayloffe,  and  other  instances  which  can  be  quoted, 
show  how  feasible  is  such  case  of  preservation  ;  but  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  Bishop  Lyndewoode  in  1852,  in  the  crypt  of  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel,  in  Westminster  Palace,  is  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  one. 
No  coffin  was  used  for  him,  but  simply  a  swathing  of  cerecloth,  folded, 
in  some  places  to  ten  layers,  and  in  others  to  only  two.  Here  he  had 
lain  interred  since  1446,  within  the  building,  but  not  underground ;  and 
thus,  after  more  than  four  hundred  years,  and  with  the  simple  precau- 
tion of  a  cerecloth  wrapping,  the  body  was  discovered  in  a  condition  of 
flesh  and  bones,  which  in  old  times  would  certainly  have  been  deemed 
miraculous.  In  no  case,  and  certainly  not  in  S.  Cuthbert 's,  do  the  facts 
bear  out  the  belief  that  the  preservation  was  so  life-like  as  his  devotees 
supposed  ;  but  it  was  quite  sufficiently  so  to  kindle  imaginations  far  less 
aroused  than  those  concerned  in  the  examination  of  11 04.* 

The  "  Sanctuary  Knocker,"  affixed  to  the  exterior  of  the  north  door 
of  the  nave  of  the  Cathedral,  is  an  interesting  relic.  It  is  thus  described 
in  Sanderson's  Antiquities:  "  Near  to  the  altar  of '  our  Lady  of  Pittie,' 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Galiley  Door,  was  a  greate,  whereon  the 
countrymen  lay,  when  they  fled  thither  for  refuge.  In  ancient  times, 
before  the  house  was  supprest,  the  Abbey  church,  the  churchyard,  and 
all  the  circuit  thereof,  was  a  sanctuary  for  all  manner  of  men  that  com- 
mitted any  great  offence :  as  killing  a  man  in  his  own  defence,  or  any 
prisoner  who  had  broken  out  of  prison  and  fled  to  the  church-door, 
knocking  to  have  it  opened ;  also,  certain  men  lay  in  two  chambers 
over  the  north  door  for  that  purpose,  that  when  any  such  offenders 
came  and  knocked  they  instantly  let  them  in  at  any  hour  of  the  night; 
and  run  quickly  to  the  Galiley  Bell,  and  toll'd  it,  that  whomsoever 
heard  it  might  know  that  some  had  taken  sanctuary.  When  the  Prior 
had  notice  thereof,  he  sent  orders  to  keep  themselves  within  the  Sanc- 
tuary— that  is,  within  the  church  and  churchyard  ;  and  that  every  onii 
should  have  a  gown  of  black  cloth,  with  a  yellow  cross,  called  St. 
Cuthbert's  Cross,  on  the  left  shoulder,  that  any  one  might  see  the  privi- 
lege granted  to  St.  Cuthbert's  Shi'ine  for  offenders  to  fly  unto,  for 
succour  and  safeguard  of  their  lives,  until  they  could  obtain  their 
Prince's  pardon  ;  and  that  they  should  lie  within  the  church  or  sanc- 
tuary on  a  grate  made  only  for  that  purpose  adjoining  to  the  Galiley  south 
door.  They  Had  likewise  meat,  drink,  bedding,  and  other  necessaries, 
at  the  cost  of  the  house,  for  thirty- seven  days,  until  the  Prior  and  Gon- 


•  Mr.  Gordon  Hills :  Journal  of  tht  British  Archaological  Association,  1866. 
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vent  could  get  them  conveyed  out  ot  the  diocese.  This  privilege  was 
confirmed  not  only  by  King  Guthrid,  but  by  King  Alured  likewise." 

A  list  of  those  who  claimed  Sanctuary  has  been  published  ;  the  last  date 
is  September  lo,  1524.  The  grotesque  and  huge  knocker  is  a  very  finf 
specimen  of  Norman  metal-work,  and  is  in  excellent  preservation.  Ai 
the  head  is  hollow,  and  there  are  apertures  at  the  eyes  and  mouth,  it 
has  been  suggested  that  when  night  drew  on,  a  light  was  probably 
placed  within  the  head  to  guide  the  fugitive  to  his  haven  of  refuge. 

The  splendid  "  Galilee"  of  the  Cathedral  has  a  curious  history,  it 
appears  that  Bishop  Hugh  de  Puiset,  (how  soon  after  his  elevation  to 
the  See  we  are  not  told),  commenced  a  new  work  at  the  east  end  of  the 
Cathedral.  Marble  columns  and  bases  were  brought  from  beyond  the 
sea ;  but  the  walls  had  scarcely  begun  to  rise  when  ruinous  fissures 
appeared  in  them — "  a  manifest  sign  that  the  work  was  not  acceptable 
to  God  or  to  his  servant  Cuthbert."  The  cause  was,  no  doubt,  the 
same  defective  foundation  which  in  the  course  of  the  next  century,  pro- 
duced the  subsidence  of  the  choir  apse,  and  the  "  impending  ruin  "  of 
its  vault.  Abandoning  his  first  intention.  Bishop  Hugh,  (no  doubt, 
using  the  materials  collected  for  his  eastern  chapel)  began  another 
"  work  "  at  the  west  end,  "  into  which  women  might  lawfully  enter,'' 
80  that,  though  they  could  not  be  allowed  personally  to  approach  the 
more  holy  places,  they  might  derive  some  comfort  from  the  distant  con- 
templation of  them.  This  work  was  the  existing  Galilee,  so  called 
from  a  reference  to  the  "  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles."  This  was  appro- 
priated as  a  Lady  Chapel,  and  it  remained  as  Bishop  Puiset  had  left  it 
in  1 195,  until  Bishop  Langley,  by  will,  ordered  his  body  to  be  interred, 
1438,  in  the  Galilee,  then  fitted  up  and  repaired,  and  a  chantry  founded 

in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

♦ 

Raby  Castle. 

Close  to  the  town  of  Staindrop,  famed  for  its  church  of  Norman 
and  Early  English  architecture,  in  a  lovely  country,  is  placed  the 
stately  Castle  of  Raby,  the  grand  northern  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Cleve- 
land ;  and  dear  to  archaeologists  as  the  cradle,  the  old  ancestral  home 
and  heritage  of  the  mighty  house  of  Neville.  Its  history  was  ably 
Illustrated  at  the  Congress  of  the  British  Archaeological  Association,  at 
Durham,  in  the  autumn  of  1865,  when  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Hodgson  read  a 
memoir,  full  of  industry,  learning,  and  enthusiasm,  and  complete 
acquaintance  with  the  subject ;  of  which  paper  we  avail  ourselves,  by 
permission  of  the  reverend  author. 
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Raby,  pointing  by  its  name  to  a  Danish  origin,  is  first  mentioned  in 
connexion  with  King  Canute,  who,  after  making  his  celebrated  pilgri- 
mage to  the  shrine  of  St.  Cuthbeit,  there  offered  it,  with  Staindropshire, 
to  the  Saint  Bishop  Flambard  wrested  the  rich  gift  from  the  monastery, 
but  restored  it  again  on  his  deathbed.  It  continued  in  the  peaceful 
possession  of  the  monks  until  1131,  when  they  granted  it  for  an  annual 
rent  of  four  pounds  to  Dolphin,  son  of  Ughtred,  of  the  blood  royal  of 
Northumberland.  To  him,  most  probably,  the  first  foundation  of  the 
manor  may  be  attributed.  The  idea  that  Canute's  mansion  stood  upon 
the  spot  is  without  evidence,  but  it  is,  with  authority,  placed  at  Stain- 
drop.  Still,  whoever  the  original  founder  may  have  been.  Dolphin's 
descendant  was,  at  all  events,  Dominus  de  Raby,  when  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  he  married  Isabel  Nevill,  by  the  death  of  her  brother 
the  last  of  that  line,  and  sole  heiress  of  the  great  Saxon  house  of 
Bulmer,  lords  of  Branccpeth  and  Sheriff  Hutton.  From  their  son 
Geoffrey,  who  assumed  his  mother's  suniame,  dates  the  history  of  the 
Nevilles.  To  his  descendant,  John  Lord  Neville,  we  owe  the  present 
Castle  of  Raby.  He  was  sometime  employed  against  the  Turks,  and 
being  Lieutenant  of  Acjuitaine,  he  reduced  that  province  to  quiet,  which 
had  been  wasted  by  the  wars  with  the  Turks  ;  and  in  his  service  in 
those  parts,  he  won  and  had  rendered  to  him  eighty-three  walled  towns, 
castles,  and  forts.  Late  in  lite,  he  proceeded  with  the,  gradual  recon- 
struction of  Raby ;  and  Bishop  Hatfield's  license  to  him  to  fortify  is 
dated  1379.  It  mayfaiily  be  concluded  that  while  some  portions  of 
the  older  fabric  were  incorporated  with  the  new,  Raby  presents  the 
work  and  ideas  of  one  period.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the 
larger  castles,  such  as  Alnwick,  Warkworth,  Durham,  Prudhoe,  &c., 
by  this — that  whereas  they  consist  of  Norman  cores,  which  have,  as 
usual,  agglomerated  to  themselves  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  buildings  ot 
a  later  date,  following  more  or  less  the  lines  of  the  walls  of  enceinte,  we 
have,  or  rather  had,  in  Rabj  a  perfect  example  of  a  fourteenth  century 
castle,  complete  in  all  its  parts,  without  any  appearance  of  earlier  work 
or  later  alteration  whatever. 

Nearly  every  one  who  mentions  Raby,  points  out  the  apparent 
weakness  of  its  site.  Leland  says  Raby  is  "the  largest  castell  ot 
Loggings  in  all  the  North  Cuntery,  and  is  of  a  strong  building,  but  not 
8et  on  Hill  or  very  strong  ground."  But  though  certainly  not  set  on  a 
hill,  it  had  yet  originally  other  means  of  defence,  of  which  no  notice  is 
taken,  namely  water,  which,  making  the  place  damp,  was  drawn  off, 
perhaps  even  before  Leland's  time.  A  careful  examination  shows  that 
it  must  not  only  have  completely  insulated  the  Castle,  but  towards  the 
#  #  #  T 
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south  expanded  into  something  like  a  lake.  But  the  real  defence  of 
Raby  lay  beyond  the  mere  circuit  of  its  own  walls  and  waters.  It  was 
to  be  found  in  the  warrior  spirit  of  its  lords,  and  in  the  Border  Castles 
of  Roxburgh,  Wark,  Norham,  Berwick,  and  Bamborough,  which  they 
commanded  continuously  as  Wardens  and  Governors,  from  the  days  of 
Robert  Neville,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  to  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  site,  the  Castle  itself  is  of  great 
strength,  and  skilfully  disposed.  The  general  arrangement  is  as 
follows: — First,  the  centre  nucleus,  or  castle  proper,  consisting  of  a 
compact  mass  of  towers  connected  by  short  curtains ;  next,  a  spacious 
platform,  entirely  surrounding  this  central  mass ;  then  a  low  em- 
battled wall,  strengthened  by  a  moat-house,  and  perhaps  a  barbican,  as 
well  as  by  numerous  small  square  bastions  rising  from  its  exterior  base, 
and  then  the  moat.  The  south  front  of  the  Castle  was,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  flanking  towers  at  either  end,  nearly  flat.  The  Duke's 
tower  is  very  large  and  square,  in  fact,  two  towers  laid  together.  The 
wedge-like  projection  of  Bulmer's  tower  flanked  the  whole  towards  the 
east.  This  tower,  which  commemorates  one  of  the  Saxon  ancestors  of 
the  Nevilles,  is  thought  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  ancient 
arroiv-head.  No  Norman  or  Saxon  towers  of  the  same  shape  are 
known.  Canute  was  connected  with  the  place.  Chester  was  a  Dane,  the 
Danes  used  arrows,  and  thence  it  has  been  infened  the  tower  is  Danish, 
and  its  builder  was  a  Danish  King.  But  the  whole  tower  belongs  to 
an  advanced  period  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Next  the  east,  or  north- 
cast  front,  is  a  veiy  fine  work,  set  thick  with  towers,  broken  into  im- 
mense masses,  and  thoroughly  fortress-like.  Mount  Raskell  is  the 
angle  tower  between  the  east  and  north  fronts,  and  joins  the  great  square 
of  the  Kitchen  Tower,  which  is  connected  by  a  strong  machicolated 
curtain  with  the  vast  Clifford's  Tower,  by  far  the  largest  in  the  castle, 
and  of  immense  strength.  We  next  gain  the  west  front,  which  has  a 
lofty  tower  of  slight  projection ;  and  then  we  reach  the  great  gate- 
house, and  the  courtyard,  with  lofty  walls ;  and  the  Great  Hall,  lying  to 
the  east.  A  central  tower  of  beautiful  proportions,  shuts  off  a  smaller 
courtyard  to  the  north. 

We  have  not  space  to  examine  the  many  interesting  points  of  the 
exterior.  The  Chapel,  which  is  unquestionably  the  earliest  part  of  the 
Castle,  and  thoroughly  fortress-like  in  character,  determines  by  its 
date  the  period  when  the  general  work  of  reconstruction  and  fortifica- 
tion began.  Taken  by  itself,  it  seems  to  be  about  1345.  John 
Neville's  license  to  fortify,  however,  was  in  1379  ;  while  the  great  gate 
tower  looks  at  least  of  1430;  but  Mr.  Hodgson  shows,  by  very  curious 
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heraldic  evidence,  both  chapel  and  gatehouse  to  be  of  one  man's  time. 
Another  noticeable  point  is  the  entire  absence  of  buttresses — every 
tower  and  curtain  stands  in  its  own  unaided  strength ;  then  the  diversity 
of  towers — of  all  the  nine  in  the  central  group  there  are  no  two  bear  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  each  other  ;  the  variety  and  beauty  of  propor- 
tion in  its  parts,  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  they  are  combined, 
producing  as  they  did  once  a  sky-line  perhaps  unmatched  in  England, 
are  really  the  glories  of  the  Castle.  Modem  alterations  have  obscured 
and  destroyed  John  Neville's  work  in  the  interior.  The  Hall  was,  from 
the  very  first,  a  double  one — that  is,  two  halls  of  nearly  equal  height, 
one  above  the  other.  Mr.  Hodgson,  by  late  examination,  at  about  ten 
feet  below  the  present  floor,  came  upon  the  line  of  the  old  one,  which 
had  been  of  wood,  carried  on  pillars ;  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  great 
fireplace,  and  three  doorways.  The  upper,  or  Barons'  Hall,  was  a 
noble  room,  lighted  on  each  side  by  long,  narrow,  transomed  windows, 
and  two  large  traceried  ones,  north  and  south.  The  roof  of  oak,  and 
veiy  fine,  was  carried  on  cambered  beams,  each  displaying  the  saltire 
on  its  centre.  At  the  north  end  was  a  lofty  stone  music  gallery,  with  a 
rich  cornice ;  in  advance  of  it  the  screens,  behind  which,  and  leading  to 
the  kitchen,  pantry,  and  buttery,  were  once,  most  likely,  three  door- 
ways. At  either  end  of  the  passage  was  a  large  arched  doorway,  one 
opening  upon  a  staircase  close  to  the  chapel  door ;  the  other  upon  the 
roof  of  a  sort  of  cloister  in  the  great  court,  which  must  have  formed  a 
promenade. 

The  Kitchen,  though  it  has  a  certain  air  of  rudeness,  and  has  lost  its 
ancient  fire-places,  is  still  a  very  interesting  relic,  and  one  of  the  most 
perfect  things  in  the  Castle.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  a 
large,  strong,  square  tower  ;  the  windows  are  set  high  up  in  the  walls, 
and  are  connected  by  a  perforated  passage  ot  defence,  provided  with 
garderobes,  which  runs  all  round.  Two  pairs  of  very  strong  vaulting  ribs, 
intersecting  in  the  centre,  carry  the  louvre,  which  is  of  stone,  and  of 
immense  si/e.  The  lower  part,  twelve  feet  square,  ri?es  upwards  of  the 
same  height  above  the  leads,  and  is  surmounted  by  an  octagon  fifteen 
fcet  higher  still ;  externally  it  forms  a  very  striking  and  effective 
feature.  Below  the  Kitchen  is  a  cellar,  of  the  same  shape  and  size, 
with  a  well-groined  vaulted  roof,  carried  on  a  central  pillar.  Another 
to  the  east,  which  has  a  double  fireplace  at  one  end,  has  a  strongly 
ribbed  circular  segmental  vault.  The  lower  chamber  of  Bulmer's 
Tower  had,  till  lately,  a  richly-groined  vault  of  great  strength  and 
beauty.  The  Hall  Tower  has,  inside  and  out,  been  wonderfully  pre- 
served.   Vaults,  windows,  grilles,  doorways,  stairs,  garderobes,  arc  aU 
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nearly  intact ;  it  is  really  the  most  perfect  thing  in  the  place.  The 
Chapel,  all  mutilated  as  it  is,  still  deserves  notice.  The  Sanctuary, 
which  forms  the  central  portion  of  a  tower,  has  a  boldly-ribbed  quadri- 
partite vault ;  above  it  is  a  guard-chamber ;  its  exterior  window  is 
masked  by  a  very  remarkable  little  hanging  machicoulis.  Of  newel 
stairs  every  tower  has. had  one  ;  and  there  are  other  stairs  within  and 
upon  the  walls,  and  garderobes,  and  their  passages,  with  which  the 
building  seems  literally  to  have  been  riddled. 

The  Castle,  as  completed  by  John  Lord  Neville,  has  received  no 
altera'.ions  of  moment  from  any  of  his  descendants.  It  continued  their 
chief  residence  till  1570,  the  year  of  the  rising  of  the  North,  when  from 
his  prominent  share  in  that  unhappy  enterprise,  it  was  forfeited,  with  all 
the  rest  of  their  estates,  by  Charles,  the  sixth  and  last  Earl  of  West- 
moreland, of  the  house  of  Neville.  Raby  is  simply  without  a  history : 
a  sudden  surprise,  without  bloodshed,  in  1645,  after  its  purchase  by  Sir 
Harry  Vane,  and  a  sort  of  attack  in  1 649,  when  some  lives  were  lost, 
but  of  which  there  is  no  account,  sum  up  all  its  claims  on  that  head. 
The  only  serious  assaults  it  hns  undergone  have  been  in  modern  times 
by  architects.  Several  of  the  smaller  apartments  have  been  hollowed 
out  in  the  walls,  which  are  of  great  solidity  and  strength.  In  the  last 
century  was  made  a  carriage  drive  below  the  great  Hall  and  Chapel, 
when  nearly  ten  feet  were  cut  off  fFom  the  height  of  the  great  hall 
above;  and  the  Chapel  was  cut  in  two  from  the  bottom;  all  its 
window  tracing  has  been  torn  away,  its  fine  oak  roof  destroyed,  the 
carved  piscina  bowl  pulled  out,  the  richly  panelled  work  and  sedilia 
obscured  or  destroyed,  and  other  ancient  portions  swept  away,  making 
havoc  which  it  is  painful  to  describe.  But  these  changes  have  not 
affected  the  outward  form  of  Raby,  the  general  effect  of  which,  from 
its  extent,  grandeur,  and  preservation,  is  very  imposing. 


Barnard  Castle. 

On  an  eminence  which  rises  with  a  steep  ascent  from  the  left  or 
northern  bank  of  the  Tees,  lies  the  town  of  Barnard  Castle,  which  de- 
rived its  name  and  origin  from  a  Castle  which  was  erected  on  a  rock, 
west  of  the  town,  by  Bernard  Baliol,  son  of  Guy  Baliol,  one  of  the 
followers  of  William  the  Conqueror.  One  of  the  descendants  of  Guy 
was  John  Baliol,  King  of  Scotland,  who  was  born  at  Castle  Barnard, 
and  founded  a  Hospital  there.  In  his  time  the  lordship  passed  from 
bis  £unily  by  forfeiture,  and  was  claimed  by  Beke,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
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as  belonging  to  his  palatinate ;  but  the  King  (Edward  I.),  to  humble 
this  proud  prelate,  ultimately  took  the  palatinate  from  him,  and  when 
it  was  restored  to  the  See  of  Durham,  it  was  without  the  important 
additions  which  it  had  gained  by  the  forfeitures  of  Baliol  and  Bruce. 
The  King  gave  the  Castle  and  its  liberties  to  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  from  whose  heirs  it  passed  to  the  Nevilles,  and  ultimately 
came  into  the  hands  of  Richard  III.,  by  right  of  his  wife,  Anne  Neville, 
the  daughter  of  the  king-making  Lord  Warwick.  Richard  appears 
to  have  done  much  for  the  improvement  of  the  place :  the  boar,  his 
cognizance,  still  exists  in  several  parts  of  the  town  and  fortress  ;  and  in 
many  cases  figures  in  relief  of  a  boar  passant  taken  from  the  Castle,  are 
fixed  in  the  houses.  It  thus  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Crown, 
from  which  the  Castle,  houses,  lands,  and  privileges,  were  ultimately 
purchased  by  an  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  is  the  present 
proprietor. 

In  the  Rebellion  of  1569,  when  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Westmoreland  took  up  arms,  and  proclaimed  their  design  of  restoring 
the  old  religion,  they  called  to  their  aid  Richard  Norton,  of  Rylstone, 
an  ancient  and  powerful  gentleman,  with  nine  sons.  On  their  banners 
were  painted  the  five  wounds  of  Christ,  or  a  chalice,  and  Norton,  "  an 
old  gentleman,  with  a  reverend  grey  beard,"  bore  a  cross  with  a 
streamer  before  them :  he  was  supported  by  his  family  and  retainers, 
and  thus  surrounded,  he  proceeded  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  insur- 
gents, who,  reinforced,  marched  to  Barnard  Castle,  defended  by  Sir 
George  Bowes,  which  they  attacked  and  stai"ved  into  a  suiTender.  The 
rebellion  being  crushed.  Sir  George  Bo.ves  carried  out  martial  law 
against  the  insurgents.  An  alderman  and  a  priest,  and  above  sixty 
others,  were  hanged  by  him  in  Durham  alone ;  and  according  to 
Bowes's  own  boast,  many  others  suffered  in  every  market-town  between 
Newcastle  and  W'ethcrby.  Norton  and  his  sons  were  amongst  the 
sufferers.  The  existing  remains  of  the  Castle  cover  six  acres  and  three 
quarters.  The  parts  of  chief  strength  stand  on  the  brink  of  a  steep 
rock,  commanding  a  most  beautiful  prospect  up  the  river.  The  walls 
seem  to  have  been  erected  at  different  epochs,  and  with  their  apertures, 
bastions,  and  buttresses,  together  with  a  large  circular  tower,  which 
stands  on  a  cliff  one  hundred  feet  perpendicular  above  the  river,  are  in 
parts  mantled  with  ivy,  and  as  contrasted  with  the  brown  rocks, 
figured  with  brushwood,  and  the  river  at  the  base,  form  an  object  of 
great  picturesque  effect.  Indeed,  the  environs  of  the  castle  are  remark- 
ably bea-itiful,  the  vale  of  the  Tecs  abounding  with  romantic  laud- 
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scapes.  The  outer  area  of  Barnard  Castle  is  now  used  as  a  pasture  for 
sheep,  and  the  other  parts  inclosed  by  the  walls,  have  long  been  con- 
verted into  orchard-grounds. 

♦ 

Neville's  Cross  :  or  the  Battle  of  Red  Hills. 

At  Beaurepaire  (or  Bear  Park,  as  it  is  now  called),  about  two  miles 
west  of  Durham,  on  hilly  ground,  in  some  parts  very  steep,  David  II., 
King  of  Scots,  encamped  with  his  army  before  the  celebrated  battle  of 
Red  Hills — or  Neville's  Cross,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  from  an 
elegant  stone  cross,  erected  to  record  the  victory  of  Ralph,  Lord 
Neville.  The  English  sovereign,  Edward  III.,  had  just  achieved  the 
glorious  conquest  of  Crecy ;  and  the  Scottish  King  judged  this  a  fit 
opportunity  for  his  invasion.  However,  the  great  northern  Barons  of 
England,  Percy  and  Neville,  Musgrave,  Scrope,  and  Hastings,  assembled 
their  forces  in  numbers  sufficient  to  show  that  though  the  conqueror 
of  Crecy,  with  his  victorious  army,  was  absent  in  France,  there  were 
Englishmen  enough  at  home  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom 
from  violation.  The  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  the  prelates 
of  Durham,  Carlisle,  and  Lincoln,  sent  their  retainers,  and  attended  the 
rendezvous  in  person,  to  add  religious  enthusiasm  to  the  patriotic  zeal  of 
the  barons.  Two  thousand  soldiers,  who  had  been  «ent  over  to  Calais 
to  reinforce  Edward  III.'s  anny,  were  countermanded  in  this  exigency, 
and  added  to  the  northern  army. 

The  battle,  which  was  fought  October  17,  1346,  lasted  only  three 
hours,  but  was  uncommonly  destructive.  The  English  archers,  who 
were  in  front,  were  at  first  thrown  into  confusion,  and  driven  back ;  but 
being  reinforced  by  a  body  of  hoi-se,  repulsed  their  opponents,  and  the 
engagement  soon  became  general.  The  Scottish  army  were  entirely 
defeated,  and  the  King  himself  made  prisoner  ;  though,  previous  to  the 
fight,  he  is  said  to  have  regarded  the  English  with  contempt,  and  as  a 
raw  and  undisciplined  host,  by  no  means  competent  to  resist  the  power 
of  his  more  hardy  veterans. 

Amid  repeated  charges,  and  the  most  dispiriting  slaughter  by  the 
continuous  discharge  of  the  English  arrows,  David  showed  that  he  had 
the  courage,  though  not  the  talents  of  his  father  (Robert  Bruce). 
He  was  twice  severely  wounded  with  arrows,  but  continued  to  en- 
courage to  the  last  the  few  of  his  peers  and  officers  who  were  still 
fighting  around  him.  He  scorned  to  ask  quarter,  and  was  taken  alive 
with  difficulty.  Rymer  says:  "The  Scotch  King,  though  he  had  two 
6pears  hanging  in  his  body,  his  leg  desperately  wounded,  and  being 
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disarmed  (his  sword  having  been  beaten  out  of  his  hand),  disdained 
captivity,  and  provoked  the  English  by  opprobrious  language  to  kill 
him.  When  John  Copeland,  governor  of  Roxborough  Castle,  advised 
him  to  yield,  he  struck  him  on  the  face  ^vith  his  gauntlet  so  fiercely, 
that  he  knocked  out  two  of  his  teeth.  Copeland  conveyed  him  out  of 
the  field  as  his  prisoner.  Upon  Copeland's  refusing  to  deliver  up  his 
royal  captive  to  the  Queen  (Philippa),  who  stayed  at  Newcastle  during 
the  battle,  the  King  sent  for  him  to  Calais,  where  he  excused  his  re- 
fusal so  handsomely,  that  the  King  sent  him  back  with  a  reward  ot 
500/.  a-year  in  lands  where  he  himself  should  choose  it,  near  his  own 
dwelling,  and  made  him  a  knight-banneret." 

Hume  states  Philippa  to  have  assembled  a  body  of  little  more  than' 
1 2,000  men,  and  to  have  rode  through  the  ranks  of  her  army,  exhorting) 
every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  to  take  revenge  on  these  barbarous 
savages.  Nor  could  she  be  persuaded  to  leave  the  field  till  the  armies 
we)-e  on  the  point  of  engaging.*  The  Scotch  have  often  been  defeated 
in  the  great  pitched  battles  which  they  have  fought  with  the  English, 
even  though  they  commonly  declined  such  engagements  when  the 
superiority  of  numbers  was  not  on  their  side ;  but  never  did  they  re- 
ceive a  more  fatal  blow  than  the  present.  They  were  broken  and 
chased  off  the  field ;  fifteen  thousand  of  them — some  historians  say 
twenty  thousand — were  slain  ;  among  whom  were  Edward  Keith,  Earl 
Marshal ;  and  Sir  Thomas  Charteris,  Chancellor ;  and  the  King  him- 
self was  taken  prisoner,  with  the  Earls  of  Sutherland,  Fife,  Monteith, 
Carrick,  Lord  Douglas,  and  many  other  noblemen.  "  The  captive 
King  was  conveyed  to  London,  and  afterwards  in  solemn  procession  to 
the  Tower,  attended  by  a  guard  of  20,000  men,  and  all  the  City  com- 
panies in  complete  pageantry ;  while  Philippa  crossed  the  sea  at  Dover, 
and  was  received  in  the  English  camp  before  Calais  with  all  the  triumph 
due  to  her  rank,  her  merit,  and  her  success."  These  were,  indeed, 
bright  days  of  chivalry  and  gallantry. 

Near  the  site  of  the  battle,  in  a  deep  valley,  is  a  small  mount,  or 
hillock,  called  the  Maidens  Bower,  on  which  the  holy  corporas  cloth, 
wherewith  St.  Cuthbert  covered  the  chalice  when  he  used  to  say  mass, 
w?s  displayed  on  the  point  of  a  spear  by  the  monks  of  Durham,  who, 


•  This  statement  of  Queen  Philippa  being  on  the  field  is  incorrect.  "The 
idea,"  says  the  ^/A««(r«w,  "  only  lives  with  the  romancers  who  reproduced  it 
for  effect.  Long  ago,  the  accurate  Lord  Hailes  overthrew  Kroissart  on  this 
question.  Had  I'hilippa  been  in  that  famous  onslaught,  certninly  so  gallant  a 
court  poet  as  Laurence  Minot  would  not  have  forgotten  it  in  his  song  celebrating 
the  triumph." 
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when  the  victory  was  obtained,  gave  notice  by  signal  to  their 
brethren  stationed  on  the  great  tower  of  the  Cathedral,  who  imme- 
diately proclaimed  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  by  singing  the 
Te  Deum.  From  that  period  the  victory  was  annually  commemo- 
rated in  a  similar  manner  by  the  choristers  till  the  occurrence  of 
the  Civil  Wars,  when  the  custom  was  discontinued  ;  but  again  re- 
vived on  the  Restoration,  and  observed  till  nearly  the  close  of  the 
last  century. 

The  site  of  the  Cross  is  by  the  roadside;  it  was  defaced  and 
broken  down  in  the  year  1589.  The  shaft  was  placed  upon  seven 
steps,  and  its  height  was  3J  yards  to  the  boss.  It  had  eight  sides  ; 
in  every  second  side  was  the  Neville's  cross,  a  saltire  in  a  scutcheon, 
being  Lord  Neville's  arms ;  and  on  the  socket  were  sculptures  of 
the  four  Evangelists.  On  the  boss  were  sculptures  of  our  Saviour 
Christ  crucified,  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 


A  Myth  of  Midridge. 

Midridge,  near  Auckland,  was  a  great  place  for  fairies  in  olden 
times.  Occasionally,  a  visitor  used  to  visit  the  scene  of  their 
gambols,  if  it  were  but  to  catch  a  parting  glance  of  the  tiny  folks, 
dressed  in  their  vestments  of  green,  as  delicate  as  the  thread  of  the 
gossamer  ;  for  well  knew  the  lass  so  favoured,  that  ere  the  current 
year  had  disappeared,  she  would  have  become  the  happy  wife  of  the 
object  of  her  only  love  ;  and  also  as  well  ken'd  the  lucky  lad  that 
he  too  would  get  a  wecl  tochered  lassie,  long  afore  his  brow  became 
wrinkled  with  age,  or  the  snow-white  blossoms  had  begun  to  bud 
forth  on  his  pate.  Woe  to  those,  however,  who  dared  to  come  by 
twos  or  by  threes,  with  inquisitive  and  curious  eye,  within  the  bounds 
of  their  domain  ;  for  if  caught,  or  only  the  eye  of  a  fairy  fell  upon 
them,  ill  was  sure  to  betide  them  through  life.  Still  more  awful, 
however,  was  the  result  if  any  were  so  rash  as  to  address  them, 
cither  in  plain  prose  or  rustic  rhyme.  The  last  instance  of  their 
being  spoken  to  is  thus  still  handed  down. 

'Twas  on  a  beautifully  clear  evening  in  August,  when  after  calling 
the  harvest-home,  the  daytale  men  and  household  servants  were 
enjoying  themselves  over  strong  beer,  that  the  evening's  conversa- 
tion at  last  turned  upon  the  fairies  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  and 
each  related  his  oft-told  talc.    At  last,  the  senior  of  the  mirthful 
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party  proposed  to  a  youthful  mate  of  his,  who  had  dared  to  doubt 
even  the  existence  of  such  creatures,  that  he  durst  not  go  to  the 
hill,  mounted  on  his  master's  best  palfrey,  and  call  aloud  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  Rise,  little  lads, 
Wi'  your  iron  gads. 
And  set  the  Lord  o'  Midridge  home." 

Off  went  the  lad  to  the  fairy  hill,  and  there  uttered  loudly  the 
above  invitatory  verses.  Scarcely  had  the  last  words  escaped  his 
lips  ere  he  was  nearly  surrounded  by  many  hundreds  of  the  little 
folks.  The  most  robust  of  the  fairies,  Oberon,  their  king,  wielding 
an  enormous  javelin,  thus  addressed  the  witless  wight  : — 

"  Sillie  Willy,  mount  thy  filly  ; 
And  if  it  isn't  weal  corn'd  and  fed, 
I'll  ha'  thee  afore  thou  gets  hame  to  thy  Midridge  bed." 

Well  was  it  for  Willy  that  his  home  was  not  far  distant,  and  that 
part  light  was  still  remaining  in  the  sky.  Horrified  beyond  measure, 
he  struck  his  spurs  into  the  sides  of  his  beast,  who,  equally  alarmed, 
darted  off  as  quick  as  lightning  towards  the  mansion  of  its  owner. 
Luckily  it  was  one  of  those  houses  of  olden  time,  which  would  admit 
a  horse  and  his  rider  without  danger  ;  lucky  also  was  it  that  at  the 
moment  they  arrived,  the  door  was  standing  wide  open ;  so  con- 
sidering the  house  a  safer  sanctuary  from  the  belligerent  fairies  than 
the  stable,  he  galloped  direct  into  the  hall,  to  the  no  small  amaze- 
ment of  all  beholders,  when  the  door  was  instantly  closed  upon  his 
pursuing  foes  !  As  soon  as  Willy  was  able  to  draw  his  breath,  and 
had  in  part  overcome  the  effects  of  his  fear,  he  related  to  his  com- 
rades a  full  and  particular  account  of  his  adventure  with  the  fairies; 
but  from  that  time  forward,  never  more  could  any  one,  either  for 
love  or  money,  prevail  upon  Willy  to  give  the  fairies  of  the  hill  an 
invitation  to  take  an  evening  walk  with  him  as  far  as  the  village  of 
Midridge  ! 

To  conclude,  when  the  fairies  had  departed,  and  it  was  considered 
safe  to  unbar  the  door,  to  give  egress  to  Will  and  his  filly,  it  was 
found,  to  the  amazement  of  all  beholders,  that  the  identical  iron 
javelin  of  the  fairy  king  had  pierced  through  the  thick  oaken  door, 
which  for  service  as  well  as  safety  was  strongly  plated  with  iron, 
where  it  still  stuck,  and  actually  required  the  stoutest  fellow  in  the 
company,  with  the  aid  of  a  smith's  great  fore-hammer,  to  drive  it 
out — Notes  and  Queries^  No.  62. 
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Hilton  Castle. — Story  of  the  Countess  Strathmore. 

Hilton  Castle,  the  memorable  residence  of  a  long  and  brilliant 
line  of  warlike  barons,  the  haunt  of  weird  traditions,  and  the  in- 
heritance, almost  within  our  own  time,  of  a  confiding  and  accom- 
plished woman  who  became  the  victim  of  one  of  the  deepest  and 
most  extraordinary  domestic  tragedies  ever  enacted  in  England,  or 
indeed  in  the  world,  stands  "  low  and  sequestered  in  the  vale  of  the 
Wear,"  about  three  miles  west  of  Monk-Wearmouth,  in  the  county 
of  Durham.  It  is  graced,  says  Hutchinson,  "  with  many  hanging 
woods  and  ornamental  plantations  in  long-extending  avenues ;  and 
though  possessing  few  beauties  of  situation,  and  much  shut  in  from 
prospect,  yet  may  be  justly  called  a  pleasing  retirement."  Less 
than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  this  large  and  magnificent  castle  was 
as  splendid  in  its  appointments  and  in  the  opulence  of  its  orna- 
mentation, fittings,  and  furnishings  as  it  was  ample  in  its  propor- 
tions ;  but  it  looks  now,  m  its  desolation  and  rapidly-advancing 
destruction,  as  if  it  had  been  overtaken  by  an  avenging  fate  and 
blasted  by  the  breath  of  Nemesis.  Bourne,  the  historian  of  New- 
castle, states  in  1736  that  "the  present  gentleman,  John  Hilton, 
Esq.,  a  regular  descendant  of  this  ancient  family,  lives  in  the  place 
of  his  ancestors,  which  he  has  adorned  and  beautified  beyond  what 
was  done  in  past  ages  ;  in  particular  the  chapel,  famous  in  this 
country  for  its  Irish  wood,  is  so  furnished  with  plate  and  books  and 
other  necessaries  that  it  merits  the  character  of  a  very  beautiful 
chapel."  Now  the  whole  imposing  pile,  deserted  and  desolate, 
stands  the  gradually  wasting  prey  of  wind  and  weather. 

Approaching  from  Sunderland  glimpses  are  obtained  of  its  grey 
towers,  rising  amid  lofty  woods  and  avenues,  in  the  vale  on  the  left 
hand.  As  you  near  the  lodge  the  gateway  is  seen,  each  of  its  stone 
pillars  surmounted  by  the  image  of  a  large  black  bird  of  the  falcon 
or  buzzard  tribe,  with  a  coronet  at  its  feet.  These  birds  of  evil 
omen  seem  to  be  the  presiding  genii  of  the  scene ;  and,  like  the 
"  raven"  of  the  American  poet,  ruin  seems  to  have  here  alighted 
with  them,  to  be  banished  "nevermore."  Proceeding  along  a 
pathway  lined  with  ruinous  park-fencing  for  about  a  mile,  the 
visitorarrives  before  the  western  or  chief  front  of  the  old  castle- 
Its  centre,  consisting  of  the  front  of  an  earlier  edifice,  has  extensions 
of  modern  buildings  on  each  side.  The  chief  features  of  this  centre 
are  four  projecting  square  towers,  surmounted  by  octagon  battle* 
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ments,  which  also  extend  along  the  recesses  between  the  towers,  as 
well  as  along  the  tops  of  the  extensions  or  wings  at  the  sides  of  the 
centre,  so  that  a  telling  fire  from  under  cover  could  be  delivered 
against  an  assailing  enemy  along  the  whole  front  of  the  castle. 

The  architectural  style  of  the  front  stamps  it  as  belonging  to  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  The  centre  and  wings  are  elaborately  adorned 
with  shields,  the  arms  being  those  of  Neville,  Skirlaw,  Percy  and 
Louvaine,  Brabant,  Hilton,  Vipont,  Lumley,  Fitz-Randall,  Wash- 
ington, Ogle,  Conyers,  and  others.  But  in  spite  of  these  and  other 
remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  the  whole  scene  wears  the  most 
desolate  aspect,  and  the  windows  all  along  the  front  are,  for  the 
most  part,  boarded  up. 

Near  the  castle,  on  a  rising  ground  or  terrace,  stands  the  chapel, 
so  famous  for  its  "  Irish  wood,"  its  "  plate  and  books,"  and  other 
necessaries,  and  now  a  rapidly-decaying  ruin.  "  Its  beauty  has 
given  way  to  destruction.  The  roof  is  still  on,  but  the  windows  are 
all  nearly  gone.  Looking  in,  you  see  some  few  pews  and  the 
remains  of  a  pulpit,  but  not  a  monument  of  its  long  line  of  lords — 
stretching  down  from  the  Saxon  ages  to  the  last  century — is  left. 
The  whole  of  its  ruinous  floor  is  cleared  of  its  pews,  and  the  spar- 
rows clamour  in  its  wooden  ceiling  and  in  the  crevices  of  its  walls. 
On  the  outside  are  numbers  of  stone  shields  of  the  Hiltons  and 
families  of  their  alliance,  as  the  Viponts,  Stapletons,"  &c. 

That  the  Hiltons  were  one  of  the  most  opulent  and  eminent 
families  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  is  known  and  evident.  The 
following  details  respecting  this  ancient  house  are  from  a  manuscript 
in  the  possession  of  the  Musgraves  of  Hayton  : — 

Three  hundred  years  before  the  Conquest,  in  the  reign  of  King 
Athelstan,  one  of  the  Saxon  monarchs,  the  family  of  Hyltons  were 
settled  in  England  in  great  reputation,  as  appears  by  a  certain  in- 
scription at  Hartlepool.  Upon  the  coming  over  of  the  Conqueror, 
Lancelot  de  Hylton,  with  his  two  sons,  Henry  and  Robert,  espoused 
his  cause  and  joined  him.  Lancelot  was  slain  at  Faversham,  in 
Kent.  To  his  oldest  son  Henry  the  Conqueror  gave  a  large  tract 
of  land  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Wear,  not  far  from  Wearmouth, 
as  a  reward  for  his  own  and  his  father's  valour.  This  Henry  built 
Hylton  Castle,  in  the  year  1072.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
that  treated  with  the  Conqueror  concerning  the  northern  counties, 
and  he  died  in  Normandy  in  the  service  of  the  same  prince. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  John  Hylton,  who  sent  four  of  his 
sons  into  the  wars  of  France  under  the  command  of  the  Black 
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Prince,  was  first  created  Baron  of  Hylton  Castle  for  his  gallant 
defence  of  it  against  the  incursions  of  the  Scots.  This  peerage 
continued  in  the  family  for  seven  successions,  till  at  last  it  was 
forfeited  upon  account  of  some  unguarded  words  which  William, 
the  seventh  and  last  baron,  spoke  against  the  Queen  and  her 
favourite,  De  la  Pole,  and  which  were  carried  to  Court  by 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  of  that  date.  On  the  death  of  this 
William,  which  was  thought  to  have  been  violent,  the  Crown,  seizing 
upon  the  estate,  conferred  it  upon  the  informing  Bishop,  who  held 
it  for  some  time,  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the  rightful  heir.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  Lancelot,  grandson  of  the  offending 
William,  was  restored  to  his  castle  and  to  part  of  the  Hylton  in- 
heritance, but  to  no  more  of  it  than  the  Bishop  thought  fit  to  allow 
him,  and  upon  this  hard  condition  :  that  he  and  his  heirs  for  ever 
should  hold  the  moiety  that  was  given  them  under  certain  rents 
and  services  to  the  see  of  Durham,  and  have  the  title  of  barons, 
but  not  barons  of  the  bishopric,  annexed  to  their  inheritance. 
Under  this  proviso  the  property  continued  to  remain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  family. 

"  In  the  pedigree  of  the  Hiltons,"  continues  the  Musgrave  manu- 
script, "  there  are  several  names  remarkable  for  their  learning  and 
piety,  but  almost  innumerable  of  those  highly  renowned  for  their 
martial  deeds.  War  seems  to  have  been  the  pleasure,  genius,  and 
recreation  of  the  Hiltons  ;  nor  has  any  family  been  more  lavish  of 
their  blood  in  defence  of  their  country's  cause.  Since  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  it  has  been  remarked  of  the  Hiltons  that  one  was 
slain  at  Faversham,  in  Kent ;  one  in  Normandy  ;  one  at  Mcntz,  in 
France  ;  three  in  the  Holy  Wars  under  Richard  I.  ;  one  in  the 
'  same  under  Edward  I.  ;  three  at  the  battle  of  Bordeaux  under  the 
Black  Prince  ;  one  at  Agincourt  ;  two  at  Berwick-upon-Tweed, 
against  the  Scots  ;  two  at  the  battle  of  St.  Albans  ;  five  at  Market 
Bosworth  ;  and  four  at  Flodden  Field." 

The  statement  of  the  number  of  Hiltons  slain  at  Bosworth  and 
Flodden  seems  improbable  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
family  was  numerous  and  extensive.  At  all  events,  all  parties 
admit  that  the  vast  quantity  of  tradition  connected  with  this  family 
points  to  its  great  antiquity ;  and  Surtees,  the  writer  of  "The  His- 
tory and  Antiquities  of  Durham,"  states  that  even  when  the  for- 
tunes of  the  house  were  fallen,  the  gentry  of  the  North  continued 
to  testify  their  respect  for  them  and  to  acknowledge  them  as  '"  the 
highest  nobles  of  the  North  without  the  peerage."    In  all  appear- 
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ances  in  public  the  Hiltons  took  precedence  as  of  natural  right 
after  the  peers,  and  when  Dean  Carleton  and  his  daughters  took 
scats  above  Baron  Hilton  at  the  quarter  sessions,  and  in  front  of 
him  and  his  family  in  a  pew  in  the  cathedral,  1669,  the  innovation 
was  regarded  publicly  as  the  impertinence  of  an  upstart  and 
created  a  scandal  accordingly. 

The  enormous  wealth  of  this  family  may  be  conjectured  when  it 
is  stated  that  at  one  time  it  possessed  the  manors  of  Hilton,  Barm- 
gton,  Grindon,  Ford,  Clowcroft,  North  Beddick,  Great  Usworth, 
and  Follensley  in  the  county  of  Durham  ;  Carnaby  and  Wharram- 
Percy  in  the  county  of  York  ;  Elryngton  and  Woodhall  in  North- 
umberland ;  Alston  Moor  in  Northumberland  and  Cumberland ; 
with  the  advowsons  of  Thyckhalgh  and  Monk-Wearmouth. 

But  this  ancient  race,  which  flourished  through  the  lapse  of  five 
centuries  and  was  carried  on  through  twenty  unbroken  descents — 
that  continued  fruitful  in  lineal  representatives  though  so  many  of 
its  sons  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle — was  destined  to  receive 
its  deadliest  blow  from  one  of  its  own  chiefs.  About  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  Henry  Hilton,  "having  conceived  some 
grievous  offence  against  his  family,  deserted  the  seat  of  his  ancestors 
and  lived  in  obscure  retirement,  first  at  the  house  of  a  remote  kins- 
man at  Billinghurst,  in  Sussex,  and  afterwards  at  Mitchel  Grove, 
where  he  died.  He  bequeathed,  in  1641,  the  whole  of  his  estate  for 
ninety-nine  years  to  the  City  of  London — setting  aside  the  natural 
lives  for  that  time.  This  led  to  active  litigation.  The  lawyers  were 
busy  tearing  out  the  vitals  of  the  estate  when  out  burst  the  Civil 
War,  and  completed  what  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  done  as 
effectually  if  left  to  themselves  and  their  natural  genius  for  reducing 
overgrown  estates.  From  that  time  the  barons  of  Hilton  sank  lower 
and  lower,  till  the  last  of  the  family,  a  widow  and  her  daughter,  lived 
on  the  Windmill  Hill,  Gateshead  ;  the  husba'nd  and  father,  the  last 
of  the  direct  Hiltons,  having  been,  it  is  supposed,  a  woollcndraper." 

With  this  sadly-ending  history  in  his  mind,  the  visitor  to  Hilton 
Castle  will  be  struck  with  the  impression  that  the  old  structure, 
with  desolation  and  ruin  staring  from  each  empty  or  rudely-boarded 
window,  exhibits  a  corresponding  and  consonant  decay  to  that  of 
the  ancestral  line  that  here  made  merry  through  a  score  of  genera- 
tions. Now  the  wind  hurtles  round  the  ruinous  walls  and  whistles 
triumphantly  in  the  many-creviced  roof.  Now  the  chill  of  death 
has  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  the  body  corporate  of  the  old 
mansion,  and  even  the  kitchen,  its  heart,  is  without  a  fire.    Eheu  f 
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fuga:es  antii /  No  fragrance  of  the  feasts  of  former  days  lingers 
here  now  ! 

But  the  kitchen  is  noteworthy  for  another  reason.  Hilton  Castle 
could  afford  a  ghost,  and  the  kitchen  was  its  haunt.  The  nocturnal 
visitant  was  not,  perhaps,  quite  a  ghost — it  was  rather  a  brownie  or 
hobthrush,  and  was  called  the  "  Cowed  Lad  of  Hilton."  The  story 
of  the  brownie  is  a  striking  one,  but  as  there  are  several  versions  of 
it  we  prefer  giving  that  of  Surtees,  the  historian  of  Durham  : — 

"  He  was  seldom  seen,  but  was  heard  nightly  by  the  servants  who 
slept  in  the  great  hall.  If  the  kitchen  had  been  left  in  perfect  order 
they  heard  him  amusing  himself  by  breaking  plates  and  dishes, 
hurling  the  pewter  in  all  directions  and  throwing  everything  into 
confusion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  apartment  had  been  left  in 
disarray,  a  practice  which  the  servants  found  it  most  prudent  to 
adopt,  the  indefatigable  goblin  arranged  everything  with  the  greatest 
precision.  This  poor  esprit /olet,  whose  pranks  were  at  all  times 
perfectly  harmless,  was  at  length  banished  from  his  haunts  by 
the  usual  expedient  of  presenting  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes.  A 
green  cloak  and  hood  were  laid  before  the  kitchen  fire,  and  the 
domestics  sat  up  watching  at  a  prudent  distance.  At  twelve  o'clock 
the  sprite  glided  gently  in,  stood  by  the  glowing  embers,  and  sur- 
veyed the  garments  provided  for  him  very  attentively,  tried  them 
on,  and  seemed  delighted  with  his  appearance,  frisking  about 
for  some  time  and  cutting  several  somersaults  and  gambadoes,  till, 
on  hearing  the  first  cock,  he  twitched  his  mantle  about  him  and 
disappeared  with  the  usual  valediction  : — 

"'  '  Here's  a  cloak  and  here's  a  hood  ; 
The  Cauld  Lad  o'Hilton  will  do  no  more  good.' 

"  The  genuine  brownie  is  supposed  to  be  al>  origine  an  uncm. 
bodied  spirit ;  but  the  Boy  of  Hilton  has,  with  an  admixture  of 
English  superstition,  been  identified  with  the  apparition  of  an  un- 
fortunate domestic  whom  one  of  the  old  chiefs  of  Hilton  slew  at 
some  very  distant  period  in  a  moment  of  wrath  or  intemperance. 
The  Baron  had,  it  seems,  on  an  important  occasion,  ordered  his 
horse,  which  was  not  brought  out  so  soon  as  he  expected.  He  went 
to  the  stable,  found  the  boy  loitering,  and,  seizing  a  hay-fork,  stnick 
him,  though  not  intentionally,  a  mortal  blow.  The  story  adds  that 
he  covered  his  victim  with  straw  till  night,  and  then  threw  him  into 
the  pond,  where  the  skeleton  of  the  boy  was,  in  confirmation  of  the 
tale,  discovered  in  the  last  Baron's  time.    The  story  may  possibly 
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have  its  foundation  in  the  fact  of  the  inquest  held  on  the  body  of 
Roger  Skelton,  of  Hilton,  3rd  July,  1609,  when  Robert  Hilton,  of 
Hilton,  gentleman,  was  found  to  have  killed  him  with  a  scythe,  for 
which  he  received  a  pardon,  6th  September,  1609,  as  appears  on 
the  rolls  of  Bishop  James." 

The  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  however,  seem  to  have  a  dif- 
ferent idea  respecting  this  ghost  or  brownie.  A  cupboard  is  still 
pointed  out,  by  the  guide  who  shows  the  house,  with  awe,  as  "  the 
place  where  they  used  to  put  the  Cold  Lad."  This  idea  is  founded 
on  the  belief  that  some  lad,  a  sei'vant  of  the  house,  had  been  treated 
cruelly  and  kept  in  confinement  in  this  cupboard,  and  that — either 
in  the  winter  time  and  while  he  was  being  thus  ill-used  or  after  he 
was  dead — he  received  the  suggestive  and  awesome  name  of  the 
"  Cold  Lad." 

But,  however  the  tradition  of  the  "  Cold  Lad"  may  have  originated, 
it  has  afforded  enthralling  matter  for  gossip  by  the  winter  firesides 
of  this  part  of  the  country  for  many  generations  ;  and  there  are  still 
those  who,  in  spite  of  the  green  clothes  having  been  offered  and 
accepted,  assert  that  the  "  Cowed"  or  "  Cold  Lad"  frequents  the 
scenes  of  his  former  cantrips  even  in  their  desolation.  Stories  are 
told  and  supported  by  abundant  corroboration  of  servants  who,  one 
after  another,  deserted  the  service  of  the  house  from  frights  which 
he  gave  them,  and  especially  of  a  dairymaid  who  was  very  fond  of 
helping  herself  to  the  richest  milk  and  cream  ;  but  one  day,  as  she 
was  sipping  with  a  spoon  from  various  pans,  the  Cowed  Lad  sud- 
denly said,  over  her  shoulder,  "  Ye  taste,  and  ye  taste,  and  ye  taste, 
but  ye  never  gie  the  Cowed  Lad  a  taste  !"  At  the  hearing  of  the 
unearthly  voice  the  maid  dropped  the  spoon  on  the  floor  in  terror, 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  and  never  entered  it  again. 

But  not  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Hiltons  nor  in  the  traditions 
of  that  ancient  house  is  there  a  stranger  episode,  or  f;-?;.'?  more 
replete  with  that  kind  of  interest  that  fascinates  yet  revolts,  than 
the  story  of  the  marriage  and  the  wedded  life  of  one  who  belonged 
to  the  family  of  Bowes  (then  and  now  the  possessors  of  Hilton) 
— the  story  of  the  Countess  Strathmore. 

On  the  decay  of  the  Hiltons  the  magnificent  estates  of  that 
family  lapsed  to  another  famous  ancient  line  of  the  North  of 
England — that  of  Bowes.  The  Bowes  family  dates  from  soon  after 
the  Conquest,  and  in  many  reigns  from  that  epoch  till  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  its  chiefs  were  amongst  the  most  valiant  and  trusty 
men  of  the  North.     They  are  found  fighting  in  France,  at  Flodden, 
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and  in  other  great  fields ;  were  frequently  Wardens  of  the  Middle 
Marches  against  Scotland,  and  intermarried  with  the  Percys, 
Conyers,  Ravensworths,  Cumberlands,  and  other  illustrious 
families. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Mary  Eleanor,  the 
sole  heiress  of  this  house,  married  John,  ninth  Earl  of  Strathmore. 
After  a  few  years,  however,  the  Earl  died  (1776),  leaving  several, 
children.  But  his  widow,  the  Countess,  was  still  young, 
pretty,  lively,  accomplished,  with  literary  sympathies  and  ten- 
dencies, and,  chief  of  all,  enormously  wealthy.  Hers  was  a  splendid 
house  in  Grosvenor  Square,  a  still  more  magnificent  establishment 
at  Chelsea,  with  extensive  gardens  and  conservatories,  besides  the 
noble  castles  of  Hilton  and  Strcatham,  the  charming  seats  of  Paul's 
Waldcn,  Gibside,  with  its  glorious  old  oak  woods,  and  Barnard 
Castle,  together  with  lands  in  Middlesex.  Mr.  Jesse  Foot,  the  his- 
torian of  her  later  years  and  of  those  of  her  second  husband,  describes 
her  as  being  in  1777  scarcely  thirty  years  of  age  and  possessing  "a 
very  pleasing  embonpoint.  Her  bust  was  uncommonly  fine.  Her 
stature  was  rather  under  the  middle  size ;  her  hair  brown ;  her 
eyes  light  and  small ;  her  face  round ;  her  neck  and  shoulders 
graceful ;  her  lower  jaw  rather  undcrhanging,  and  which,  whenever 
she  was  agitated,  was  moved  very  uncommonly,  as  if  convulsively 
from  side  to  side.  Her  fingers  were  small  and  exceedingly  delicate." 
The  character  of  her  mind  may  to  some  extent  be  conjectured  when 
it  is  stated  that  the  gentle  pursuit  of  botany  was  her  chief,  her 
absorbing  study  and  employment,  and  she  spent  vast  sums  in  the 
erection  of  greenhouses  and  conservatories  and  in  the  purchase  of 
curious  plants. 

The  last  of  an  illustrious  historic  line  ;  a  widow,  young  and  fabu- 
lously rich,  pleasing  in  face  and  charming  in  figure  ;  with  all  the 
delicacy,  grace,  and  refinement  which  in  her  was  as  clearly  an  in- 
heritance— the  heritage  of  high  birth  and  gentle  breeding  continued 
in  a  renowned  family  for  at  least  twenty  generations — as  were  her 
far-spreading  lands  ;  with  talents  and  accomplishments  that  would 
have  adorned  any  station — was  it  to  be  expected  she  should  long 
be  without  suitors  after  the  death  of  the  Earl .?  They  came  in  crowds 
and  shoals  !  They  flocked  about  her  like  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills  ;  they  fluttered  round  her  as  if  all  the  birds  of  the  air  had 
become  wooers  ;  they  came  upon  her  like  a  flood  and  ovenvhelmed 
her  like  many  waters. 

We  must  remember,  too,  that  this  was  toward  the  latter  end  of 
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the  eighteenth  century,  a  period  (say  fifteen  years  before  the  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution)  when  the  chronic  cancer  in  the 
heart  of  society  was  more  intensely  poisonous  than  it  has  ever  been 
known  to  be  before  or  since  ;  when  princes  were  street  brawlers 
and  ba;;nio  bullies  ;  when  the  adventurer  and  the  heartless  "  man  of 
the  world"  were  produced  in  England  in  greater  number  and  more 
finished  perfection  than  in  any  preceding  era.  It  was  in  this  age 
that  the  historic  Barry  Lyndon,  Esq.  {vide  Thackeray),  flourished 
and  drew  upon  himself  the  applause  of  Europe  for  the  successful 
manner  in  which  he  prevailed  upon  society  to  contribute  to  his 
requirements  and  gratify  his  foibles. 

Suitors  came  in  large  numbers  to  the  Strathmore  inaiinies  in 
Grosvenor  Square,  and  among  them  one  of  the  cleverest,  most 
resolute,  and  most  cruel  men  of  that  clever,  resolute,  and  cruel  age 
— Andrew  Stoney  Robinson,  hcutenant  in  his  Majesty's  land 
forces. 

A  mild  person  of  the  name  of  Gray,  who  had  made  a  fortune  in 
the  Indies,  aimed  at  her  hand,  and  was  at  first  so  favourably  re- 
ceived that  he  regarded  himself,  and  was  possibly  regarded  at  first, 
by  the  Countess  herself,  as  the  accepted  suitor  ;  but  no  sooner  does 
Robinson  appear  upon  the  scene  than  Mr.  Gray  vanishes  to  be 
seen  or  heard  of  no  more.  The  dashing  lieutenant,  with  his  ready 
lies,  his  quick  invention,  and  unparalleled  audacity,  was  not  a  man 
to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose  by  any  rival  whatever.  It  was 
enough  for  him  to  know  that  the  young  widow  was  enormously 
rich.  He  resolved  to  win  and  then  to  wear  her — out.  This  was 
not  his  first  experience  with  the  fair  sex.  While  stationed  at  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne he  had  engaged  the  affections  and  won  the  hand 
of  Miss  Newton,  a  lady  who  possessed  a  fortune  of  30,000/.  This 
unfortunate  young  lady  the  lieutenant  is  said  to  have  hastened  out 
of  the  world  by  such  rigorous  practices  as  hurling  her  headlong 
down  a  flight  of  stairs,  shutting  her  up  in  a  closet  in  her  chemise 
(some  say  without  it)  for  three  days  and  feeding  her  on  an  egg  a  day, 
and  by  other  means  of  torture  of  which  he  was  an  eminent 
master. 

Robinson  obtained  an  introduction  to  the  house  of  the  Countess 
of  Strathmore  through  his  connexion  in  Durham  by  his  marriage 
with  Miss  Newton,  and  at  this  time  his  personal  appearance  is  thus 
described  by  his  medical  attendant  and  biographer,  Foot :  "  The 
person  of  Bowes  was  rather  in  his  favour,  and  his  address  was, 
probably,  when  young,  captivating.  His  speech  vas  soft,  his 
**♦  U 
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height  more  than  five  feet  ten  ;  his  eyes  were  bright  and  small ;  he 
had  a  perfect  command  over  them.  His  eyebrows  were  low,  large, 
and  sandy  ;  his  hair  light  and  his  complexion  ruddy.  His  smile 
was  agreeable ;  his  wit  ready,  but  he  was  always  the  first  to  laugh 
at  what  he  said  and  forced  others  to  laugh  also.  His  conversation 
was  shallow  ;  his  education  was  bare  ;  and  his  utterance  was  in  a 
low  tone  and  lisping.  There  was  something  uncommon  in  the 
connexion  of  his  nose  with  his  upper  lip.  He  never  could  talk 
without  the  nose,  which  was  long  and  curved  downwards,  being 
also  moved  ridiculously  v/ith  the  upper  lip.  This  I  have  frequently 
laughed  heartily  at  when  I  have  observed  the  ridiculous  effect." 

The  fascinating  Robinson,  having  disposed  of  his  first  wife,  was 
on  the  outlook  for  a  second,  with,  if  possible,  a  better  fortune,  and 
was  meantime  whiling  away  his  shining  hour  in  such  employments 
as  gaming,  cock-fighting,  horse-racing,  lounging  at  watering- 
places,  and  haunting  the  clubs  of  the  West  End.  The  wild  "bloods" 
of  the  time,  the  more  considerable  figures  upon  the  turf  and  at  the 
gambling  table,  were  his  associates. 

His  introduction  to  the  Countess  of  Strathmore  added  a  new 
element  of  interest  to  his  life  and  gave  a  new  direction  to  his 
energies.  He  resolved  to  catch  the  gay  widow  of  Grosvcnor 
Square,  and  the  mode  by  which  he  set  about  this  was  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  inspired  efforts  of  demoniacal  genius.  He  first  of 
all,  to  use  the  language  of  his  biographer,  stormed  the  street-door 
and  the  ante-chamber.  There  were  with  the  Countess  characters 
for  the  promotion  of  this  object  which  she  never  engaged  for  this 
undertaking.  Robinson  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  certain 
members  of  the  Countess's  household,  corrupted  them,  and  engaged 
them  in  his  cause.  The  children's  governess,  the  companion  and 
confidant  of  the  widow,  together  with  a  clergyman  who  frequently 
visited  at  the  house,  were  all  sworn  into  the  interest  and  service 
of  Robinson,  and,  naturally,  into  a  vile  conspiracy  against  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Countess. 

Nor  did  the  enterprise  of  Robinson  end  here,  for  he  resolved  to 
enlist  in  his  cause  the  whole  of  the  bevy  of  littdratcurs  and  blue- 
stockings that  haunted  or  infested  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  good- 
natured  but  somewhat  vain  young  widow.  With  this  view  Robinson 
laid  all  the  male  friends  of  the  Countess  under  obligation  to  him- 
self, while  he  laid  himself  under  obligation  to  all  her  female 
friends.  He  soon  perceived  that  the  lady  was  of  a  romantic  and 
visionary  turn  of  mind.    He  therefore,  acting  in  concert  with  Miss 
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Planta,  the  widow's  confidant,  got  a  conjuror  tutored  to  his  wishes, 
and  so  managed  that  the  Countess  was  brought  to  him  to  have  her 
fortune  read,  and  to  learn,  of  course,  that  her  future  was  fixed  by 
destiny  to  be  Hni<ed  with  that  of  Lieutenant  Robinson.  The  latter 
also  caused  letters,  Avith  the  Durham  post-mark  on  them,  purporting 
to  be  from  a  lady,  who  complained  that  Robinson,  whom  she  stated 
to  have  previously  been  her  lover,  had  deserted  her  in  favour  of  the 
Countess,  to  be  sent  to  the  latter.  It  was  in  the  same  series  of 
letters  that  suspicions  were  thrown  out  that  Mr.  Gray,  already 
mentioned  as  at  first  a  favoured  lover  of  the  widow,  was  in  the 
interest  of,  and  supported  in  his  aspirations  by,  the  relatives  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Strathmore.  These  suspicions  were  calculated  to 
alarm  the  lady  and  excite  a  jealousy  of  the  interference  and 
dictation  of  the  friends  of  her  late  husband. 

But  if  in  the  plotting  of  the  Lieutenant's  schemes  there  was  much 
ingenuity  displayed,  it  was  transcended  by  the  dashing  nerve  and 
devilish  enjoyment  with  which— when  it  was  judicious — he  himself 
carried  them  into  execution.  During  the  time  that  he  had  been 
operating  upon  his  victim  by  means  of  the  conjuror,  the  sham 
letters  from  the  Durham  fair  one,  and  the  bogey  of  the  threatened 
intimidation  of  the  Strathmore  family,  a  sweeping  attack  had  been 
made  on  the  Countess — her  private  character,  pursuits,  and  asso- 
ciates— in  the  fashionable  paper,  the  Morning  Post.  Her  whole 
life  was  analysed  and  exposed  to  the  public  with  the  most  malicious 
and  irritating  exaggerations.  Vindications  were  made  by  her 
friends,  and  a  vehement  paper  war  was  carried  on.  The  whole  of 
the  fashionable  world  was  in  a  ferment,  and  the  friends  of  the  late 
Earl  of  Strathmore  rejoiced  in  secret  that,  with  her  character  thus 
impugned,  there  was  less  chance  of  the  Countess  contracting  a 
second  marriage—  a  consummation  which,  on  account  of  the  vast 
amount  of  property  in  her  personal  control,  was  devoutly  to  be 
dreaded.  The  confliction  of  interests  involved  added  fuel  to  the 
fire  now  raging  in  the  Post,  and  at  last  so  personal  and  insulting 
did  the  attacks  on  the  Countess's  character  become  that  she  openly 
declared  that  whoever  would  avenge  her,  by  challenging  and  fight- 
ing the  editor  of  that  paper,  should  be  rewarded  with  her  heart  and 
hand.  She  was  at  last  exasperated  to  the  required  pitch,  and  it  was 
now  the  Lieutenant's  time  to  act  and  to  take  advantage  of  her  des- 
pair. It  was  he  who  was  the  secret  assailant  in  the  Morning  Post^ 
the  framer  of  unheard-of  calumnies  and  of  blighting  insinuations  ; 
and  now  he  turned  upon  the  editor,  whom  he  had  befooled  and 
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used  like  a  tool,  challenged  him,  fought  him,  contrived  to  wound 
and  to  be  wounded  in  the  affair,  and  received  the  promised  reward 
for  his  chivalric  gallantry,  the  hand  of  the  unsuspecting  Countess. 

Thus  by  roguery  of  the  vilest  description,  by  artful  and  audacious 
scheming,  this  adventurer  became  possessed  of  a  most  splendid 
fortune — the  heiress,  the  castles,  and  estates  of  an  ancient  and 
illustrious  family.  He  now  assumed  the  family  name  of  his  wife, 
Bowes  ;  and  commenced  to  look  after  the  property  and  the  privi- 
leges to  which  his  new  position  gave  him  claim  with  much 
assiduity. 

He  remained  a  while  in  town  to  receive  the  congratulations  of 
his  friends,  and  afterwards  repaired  to  the  country  "  to  rejoice 
himself  in  his  castles  and  lands."  Scarcely  had  he  arrived  in  the 
North  when  his  greedy  eye  fell  upon  the  splendid  woods  of  Gibside, 
and  he  doomed  them  to  the  axe.  "  It  is  not  easy,"  says  the  his- 
torian of  Durham,  "to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  magnificent 
woodland  scenery  of  Gibside.  Woods  venerable  in  their  growth 
and  magnificent  in  their  extent  sweep  from  the  heights  of  the  hills 
to  the  brink  of  the  Dcrwcnt,  intersected  by  deep  irregular  ravines 
and  relieved  by  plots  of  open  pasturage.  The  whole  landscape,  to 
use  a  painter's  phrase,  is  touched  in  a  broad,  free  style,  and  the 
few  artificial  objects  introduced  are  sufficiently  grand  and  distinct 
not  to  disgrace  the  noble  scenery  which  surrounds  them." 

But  however  fine  the  woods  of  Gibside,  or  however  appropriately 
they  adorned  an  ancient  mansion,  Bowes  (as  we  must  now  call  the 
Lieutenant)  startled  the  whole  country-side  by  announcing  his 
intention  to  have  them  felled.  The  striking  down  of  beautiful  and 
immemorial  woods  by  an  upstart  newly  entered  upon  his  authority 
alarmed  people.  Only  in  the  King's  dockyard  could  such  noble 
timber  be  shown  ;  but,  after  large  quantities  of  it  had  been  felled, 
merchants,  deterred  by  fear  of  the  consequences — for  the  whole 
transaction  seemed  a  violent  and  illegal  one — refused  to  purchase 
it,  and  it  lay  on  the  ground  and  rotted. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  it  was  his  own  extravagance,  his 
gambling  and  horse-racing,  that  rendered  it  at  all  desirable  thai 
the  woods  of  Gibside  should  fall,  and  from  this  point  onwards  he 
seems  to  have  been  always  pressed  for  money,  and  deep  in  some 
more  or  less  nefarious  scheme  to  obtain  it. 

He  gave  up  his  house  in  Grosvcnor  Square,  sold  Chelsea  House, 
held  the  family  plate  in  his  own  possession  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  hotels.     He  raised  30,000/.  upon  annuities,  and  he 
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insured  tlie  life  of  the  Countess  only  for  a  year  or  two  at  the  most, 
by  which  expedient  he  was  enabled  to  squander  away  vast  sums  ! 

Meantime  what  was  his  conduct  towards  the  Countess — to  her 
who  had  so  kindly  but  so  unwisely  admitted  him  to  a  sphere  and  a 
fortune  far  beyond  his  just  expectations  ?  On  this  point  his  bio- 
grapher says  of  the  adventurer  that  "Bowes  had  a  spice  of  the 
devil    in    him    that  would   have   amazed  ordinary  villains.     He 

was — 

'A  coward  to  the  weak  and  a  tyrant  to  the  strong.' 

He  was  such  a  man  as  Shelley  describes  in  *  Rosalind  and 
Helen,'  at  whose  approach  the  very  children  fell  into  silence  in  the 
midst  of  their  play,  and  who  clapped  their  hands  and  danced  about 
when  they  heard  he  was  dead.  He  possessed  the  art  of  tormenting 
as  if  he  had  learnt  it  under  the  personal  and  especial  instructions 
of  the  arch-fiend  himself.  While  pretending  great  tenderness  to 
this  unhappy,  but  to  him  generous  woman,  he  kept  her  as  a  young 
boy  keeps  a  bird  by  the  leg  with  a  string,  and  at  every  moment  of 
his  own  devilish  caprice  gave  her  a  pluck.  It  is  easier  to  imagine 
than  to  describe  all  the  secret  villanies  and  degradations  by  which 
such  a  tyrant  can  make  every  moment  of  a  woman  of  feeling  and 
refinement  bitter  as  death.     In  the  first  place  Bowes  carried  on  the 

most  licentious  conduct  with  women  of  all  kinds  on  all  sides 

In  order  to  silence  his  wife  and  hold  her  in  icrrorem,  as  well  as  to 
provide  himself  with  a  weapon  against  her  should  she  at  any  time 
be  driven  by  desperation  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  laws  against 
him,  he  resorted  to  one  of  those  means  which  only  a  first-rate 
scoundrel  could  imagine  or  accomplish.  He  compelled  his  wife  to 
write  (or  wrote  for  her)  The  Confessions  of  the  Countess  of 
S  TRATHMORE,  in  which  he  made  her  draw  the  strangest  picture  of 
herself  and  of  her  life  before  her  marriage  with  him  imaginable. 
That  any  woman  of  education  would  voluntarily  thus  sketch  out  a 
confession  of  the  grossest  infamy  against  herself  is  beyond  all 
conception  ;  and  wlio  can  say  what  were  the  secret  tortures  by 
which  this  history  of  shame  was  wrung  from  this  miserable  woman, 
when  withdrawn  to  one  of  his  secret  retreats,  by  this  same  man 
who  had  shut  up  his  former  wife  for  three  days  and  fed  her  on  an 
egg  a  day?  ....  It  is  stated  that  one  means  employed  by  him 
was  to  enclose  the  Countess's  hair,  which  was  long  and  fine,  in  a 
chest,  and,  locking  it  down,  keep  her  thus  confined  in  a  lying  pos- 
ture till  her  will  gave  way  to  his  diabolical  wishes.    Certain  it  is 
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that  he  accomplished  his  end.  The  confessions  were  written,  and 
were  laid,"  says  Foot,  "  behind  his  pillow  by  night,  and  read  by 
him  in  scraps  for  his  purposes  by  day." 

The  Countess  is  thus  described  by  Foot  six  years  after  her  mar. 
riage  to  the  monster  Bowes  :  "  She  appeared  wonderfully  altered 
and  dejected.  She  was  pale  and  nervous,  and  her  under-jaw  con- 
standy  moved  from  side  to  side.  If  she  said  anything  she  looked 
at  him  first.     If  she  was  asked  to  drink  a  glass  of  wine  she  took 

his   intelligence    before    she   answered In    observing  her 

during  her  conversation  the  agitation  of  her  mind  was  apparent  by 
its  action  on  her  mouth.  She  would  look  for  some  time,  hesitate, 
and  then  her  under-jaw  would  act  in  that  convulsive  manner  which 
absolutely  explained  her  state  of  melancholy  remembrance  beyond 
all  other  proofs." 

The  Countess  was  gradually  dying  under  the  monstrous  cruelty 
of  her  husband.  About  this  time  a  most  beautiful  young  woman — 
one  of  his  farmer's  daughters,  whom  he  had  seduced,  and  for  whom 
Foot  had  just  seen  him  purchase  50/.  worth  of  trinkets  in  Cockspur 
Street — was  a  constant  visitor  at  his  house.  On  one  particular 
occasion  she  and  her  mother  and  sister  "  came  after  dinner,  and 
they  all  took  tea  ivith  the  Countess." 

At  last,  having  round  a  maid  who  was  not  to  be  corrupted  by 
Bowes,  the  Countess  planned  an  escape.  Bowes  had  gone  to  dine 
out,  and,  the  opportunity  being  thought  favourable,  the  male  ser- 
vants were  sent  out  of  the  house  on  some  business  or  other, 
and,  every  precaution  having  been  taken,  the  lady  and  her  maid 
stole  out  and  got  into  Oxford  Street  undiscovered.  They  had 
scarcely  got  into  a  coach  when,  as  they  came  opposite  to  Berners 
Street,  they  saw  Bowes,  also  in  a  coach,  driving  very  fast,  with  his 
head  out  of  window  and  without  his  hat.  Fortunately  he  did  not 
notice  the  fugitives. 

The  Countess  was  taken  to  Mr.  Shuter  the  barrister's  house,  in 
Cursitor  Street,  and  an  apartment  was  hired  for  her  in  Dyer's 
Buildings. 

Bowes,  driven  nearly  mad  with  anxiety  to  recover  his  wife  and 
prevent  legal  proceedings,  soon  succeeded  in  ferreting  out  her 
retreat ;  not,  however,  before  she  had  exhibited  articles  of  the  peace 
in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  against  him  for  ill-treatment,  and 
was  put  under  the  protection  of  the  Court.  The  proofs  exhibited 
against  Bowes  were  of  the  most  revolting  kind.  They  consisted  in 
"beating,  scratching,    biting,    pinching,    whipping,    kicking,  im- 
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prisoning,  insulting,  provoking,  tormenting,  mortifying,  degrading, 
tyrannising,  cajoling,  deceiving,  lying,  starving,  forcing,  compelling, 
and  a  new  torment — wringing  of  the  heart."  To  all  these  allegations 
Bowes  had  little  to  oppose,  except  the  "  Confessions  "  which  he  had 
had  manufactured  expressly  for  an  emergency  of  this  sort. 

And  in  the  meantime  Bowes  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  his  victim.  He 
was  resolved  to  regain  possession  of  her  and  carry  her  away  to  one 
or  other  of  their  estates  in  the  North.  At  last  he  attempted  to 
carry  out  his  resolve,  and  the  following  recoid  of  the  attempt  from 
the  Geiiilctiiaii's  Magazine  (1786)  forms  a  curious  illustration  of 
the  manners  of  the  times. 

Some  weeks  previous  to  the  day  of  carrying  the  conspiracy 
formed  against  her  into  execution,  several  suspicious  persons  had 
been  seen  lurking  about  her  ladyship's  house  in  Bloomsbury 
Square  ;  and  the  same  persons  were  observed  frequently  to  follow  her 

carriage,  sometimes  in  hackney-coaches,  sometimes  on  foot 

To  counteract  these  measures  she  had  taken  into  her  pay  one 
Lucas,  a  constable,  to  keep  a  constant  eye  upon  her  carriage  when- 
ever she  went  out. 

This  man,  who  had  by  this  time  been  corrupted  by  the  arts  of 
Bowes,  on  Friday,  the  loth  of  November  (1786),  inquired  of  the 
coachman,  as  his  custom  was,  if  his  lady  went  out  that  day,  and 
was  answered  in  the  affirmative  and  ordered  to  attend  between  one 
and  two  in  the  afternoon.  About  that  time  her  ladyship  had  busi- 
ness at  Mr.  Foster's  in  Oxford  Street.  She  had  scarce  been  in 
his  house  five  minutes  when  some  of  the  persons  who  had  been 
seen  lurking  about  her  house  came  into  Foster's  shop. 

The  Countess  withdrew  in  alarm  into  an  inner  room  and  locked 
the  door  ;  but  at  this  time  her  own  constable,  whom  she  had  hired  to 
protect  her,  but  who,  unknown  to  her,  was  now  in  the  pay  of  Bowes, 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  on  telling  his  name  was  admitted.  He 
told  her  ladyship  that  she  was  his  prisoner — that  a  warrant  had 
been  put  into  his  hands — that  he  must  do  his  duty — but  that  he 
would  take  her  before  a  magistrate,  who  would  no  doubt  take  her 
under  his  own  protection  and  rescue  her  from  her  enemies. 

Partly  reassured  by  this  artful  tale,  she  was  prevailed  upon  to  step 
once  more  into  her  coach,  when  immediately  she  found  that  her 
own  servants  were  discharged  and  that  a  new  set  of  attendants, 
all  armed,  were  around  her.  The  coach  rolled  on  to  the  foot  of 
Highgate  Hill,  where  stood  Mr.  Bowes,  who  seated  himself  by  the 
side  of  his  lady  and  the  party  again  moved  forward  rapidly.     The 
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journey  northward  was  actually  a  flight,  and  Bowes  knew  that  his 
speed  alone  could  prevent  his  being  stopped  by  a  rescuing  party 
which  he  was  aware  would  immediately  be  despatched  from  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  London.  During  this  flight  Bo  »ves  never 
allowed  his  wife  to  go  wholly  out  of  his  presence. 

In  the  carriage  Bowes  tried  to  persuade  his  wife  to  sign  a  paper 
a.QTccing  to  stop  proceedings  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and  to 
consent  to  live  under  the  name  and  character  of  his  wife  ;  both  of 
w  hich  she  refused  to  do.  He  then  beat  her  on  the  face  and  body  with 
his  clenched  fists,  thrust  a  handkerchief  into  her  mouth  when  shf 
attempted  to  cry,  beat  her  with  the  chain  and  seals  of  his  watch  on 
the  naked  breast,  and  threatcnedher  life  with  a  loaded  pistol  if  she  did 
not  instantly  sign  the  paper.  But  she  was  resolved  she  would  rather 
suffer  death  than  place  herself  in  his  power,  and  refused  to  comply. 

Arrived  at  Strcatham  Castle  the  brutal  Bowes  again  attempted 
to  frighten  his  wife  into  assuming  the  government  of  the  family 
and  acting  as  his  wife.  On  her  refusal  he  again  beat  her,  threat- 
ened her  with  a  pistol,  and  bade  her  say  her  last  prayers.  She  said 
her  prayers  and  bade  him  fire  ! 

The  whole  country  was  now  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  the 
Countess,  and  a  sheriff's  officer  had  arrived  with  a  warrant  for  her 
rescue.  Bowes  mounted  her  on  horseback  behind  him,  rode  with 
her  to  Darlington,  shut  her  up  there  for  the  night,  and,  brandishing 
a  red-hot  poker  before  her  breast  and  threatening  to  place  her  in 
a  madhouse,  commanded  her  to  yield  to  his  wishes  ;  but  in  vain. 

But  deliverance  was  now  at  hand.  The  officers  of  justice  were 
on  the  track  of  Bowes.  He  again  set  out  with  his  wife  behind  him 
on  horseback  ;  but  now  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  lady  had  got 
abroad,  and  the  husbandmen  in  the  fields  stopped  the  flying  horse- 
man, and  on  his  presenting  a  pistol  felled  him  to  the  earth  with  a 
hedge-stake. 

The  lady  was  conducted  safely  to  London,  where  slic  arrived 
2 1  St  Nov.,  having  been  absent  and  living  in  continuous  torture  for 
eleven  days. 

Of  the  legal  processes  now  gone  into  without  delay  the  results 
were  that  the  Countess  obtained  a  sentence  of  divorce,  and  that 
Bowes  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  300/.  to  his  Majesty,  to  be 
imprisoned  in  the  King's  Bench  for  three  years  ;  at  the  end  of  that 
term  to  find  security  for  fourteen  years,  himself  in  10,000/.  and  two 
sureties  of  5000/.  each.  The  accomplices  were  condemned  to  pro- 
portionate punishments. 
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Meanness,  villany,  and  hypocrisy  marked  the  further  course  of 
Bowes — his  law  affairs  and  his  seductions  forming  the  business  of 
his  life.  But  the  details  of  his  prison  life  are  too  disgusting  for 
profitable  perusal.  During  his  later  years  he  was  an  habitual 
drunkard.  Foot,  his  biographer,  the  man  of  all  others  who  knew 
him  best,  concludes  the  notice  of  his  life  with  the  pregnant  sen- 
tence, "  He  was  a  villain  to  the  backbone." 


Sockburn  Manor. — The  Fall  of  Conyers. 

"  Tees-seated  Sockburn,  where  by  long  descent 
Conyers  was  lord." 

Of  the  ancient  house  of  Sockburn,  so  long  illustrious  from  its 
association  with  the  ancient  family  of  Conyers,  not  one  stone  is 
left  upon  another.  Even  the  ruins  of  its  ruins  have  disappeared — 
not  a  mound  or  ridge  varying  the  grassy  level  is  left  as  a  trace 
of  the  ancient  foundations,  and  only  a  decaying  chestnut  remains 
of  the  groves  that  formerly  surrounded  it.  What  mere  fragment 
of  description  remains  to  us  of  the  grand  old  hall,  "  with  its  quaint 
avenues  and  its  mediasval  architecture,"  seems  indefinite  if  not  con- 
jectural. Even  the  old  and  ruined  chapel  that  stood  near  the  hall, 
and  in  the  aisle  of  which  down  to  quite  a  recent  period  a  few  of  the 
Conyers'  monuments,  with  broken  panes  of  coloured  glass  and  a 
number  of  brasses,  were  still  to  be  seen,  has  totally  sunk  into  decay, 
if  not  entire  demolition.  Desolation,  so  far  as  the  old  family  is 
concerned,  has  covered  the  scene  ;  and  the  famous  race  that  pro- 
duced so  many  lusty  knights  and  stout  champions  have  vanished 
like  their  relics,  not  only  from  the  manor  of  Sockburn,  but  from  the 
county.  Not  an  acre  of  land  is  now  owned  in  Durh.im  by  the 
family  that  formed  high  alliances  with  the  15igots,  the  Bowes,  the 
Bulmcrs,  the  Widdringtons,  and,  indeed,  with  most  of  the  noblest 
families  of  the  North.  A  handsome  modern  mansion  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan style  now  rises  near  the  site  of  antique  Sockburn,  and,  save 
in  the  few  traditions  of  the  district  that  still  keep  the  ancient  namr 
alive  the  vital  connexion  between  the  Conyers  family  and  theie 
former  domain  is  conclusively  at  an  end. 

One  unchanging  element  of  this  locality,  however,  is  its  beauty, 
which  is  of  the  most  retired  and  soothing  character.    The  manor  of 
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Sockbum  embraces  a  long  projecting  peninsula,  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  county  around  which  the  circling  Tees  sweeps  with  its 
swift  clear  waters.  Mr.  Surtees,  the  accomplished  historian  of  the 
county,  and  himself  a  member  of  one  of  its  old  and  distinguished 
families,  thus  describes  the  river-bound  peninsula  : — "  Two  families 
of  ancient  gentry  and  the  little  female  monastery  of  Nesham  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  this  green  peninsula.  The  minute  parochial 
divisions  of  the  district  prove  its  early  settlement.  No  fairer  spot 
could  attract  the  notice  of  a  Norman  soldier ;  and  nowhere  were 
his  descendants  more  likely  to  transmit  their  possessions  in  deep 
hereditary  peace.  The  knights  of  the  Tees  might  mingle  in  the 
Border  warfare,  but  the  bugle-horn  of  an  assailant  would  seldom 
startle  the  inmates  of  their  quiet  halls.  Their  mansions  stood  with- 
out tower  or  fort.  Dinsdale  had  only  its  fosse  ;  and  Sockburn  on 
its  level  lawn  was  guarded  only  by  the  circling  sweep  of  the  Tees. 
The  sale  of  the  estates  to  wealthy  families,  already  possessed  of 
hereditary  seats,  has  occasioned  within  the  last  century  the  de- 
sertion of  these  ancient  halls  and  quiet  fields,  which  now  breathe  a 
spirit  of  even  deeper  retirement." 

The  former  proprietors  of  Sockburn  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest 
families  of  the  northern  counties.  Norman  in  name  and  descent, 
they  claimed  to  be  of  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  Conquest.  One  of 
its  early  heads,  Roger,  was  considerable  enough  to  be  appointed 
Constable  of  Durham  Castle  by  the  Conqueror,  and  keeper  of  the 
arms  of  its  garrison — an  office  which  was  afterwards  secured  to  him 
and  his  successors  ///  perpetuo.  A  later  Roger  was  the  subjugator  of 
the  early  Scotch  freebooter  Comyn,  who  had  irreverently  seized  on 
the  temporalities  of  the  see  of  Durham  and  defied  its  bishop,  but 
was  obliged  by  the  bold  Conyers  to  sue  that  prelate  for  pardon  on 
his  knees.  But  Sockburn  is  perhaps  most  notable  as  being  the 
supposed  scene  of  the  slaying  of  a  worm  or  wyvern — a  variety  of 
the  dragon  tribe  which  appears  to  have  been  common  in  the 
northern  counties  in  the  early  ages.  This  famous  feat  is  thus  set 
forth,  in  rather  wild  language,  in  the  ancient  pedigree  of  the  family  of 
Conyers  : — "  Sir  John  Conyers,  who  slew  the  monstrous,  venomous, 
and  poysonous  wyvern,  ask,  or  worm,  which  overthrew  and  de- 
voured many  people  in  fight,  and  the  scent  of  the  poison  was  so 
strong  that  no  person  might  abide  it,  and  hee,  by  providence  of 
Almighty  God,  overthrew  it,  and  lieth  buried  at  Sockburne,  before 
the  Conquest ;  but  before  he  did  enterprise  went  to  the  church  in 
complete  armour,  and  offered  up  his  son  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  Which 
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monuments  are  yet  to  see  ;  also  the  place  where  the  serpent  lay  is 
Greysione."  However  unsatisfactory  this  version  of  the  slaying  of 
the  local  dragon  may  be  from  a  grammatical  point  of  view  and 
otherwise,  it  is  certain  that  the  story  obtained  credit  at  a  very  early 
period,  and  down  to  our  own  time  the  manor  was  held  under  the 
Bishop  of  Durham  by  knights  and  by  a  ceremony  bearing  upon  the 
dragon  story.  This  ceremony  is  thus  described.  At  the  entrance 
of  the  bishop,  the  Lord  of  Sockburn,  or  his  agent,  meets  him  in  the 
middle  of  the  river  Tees,  where  the  water  is  fordablc,  otherwise  on 
Croft  bridge,  when  he  presents  a  falchion  to  the  bishop,  as  an 
emblem  of  his  temporal  power,  and  repeats  the  following  words  : — 
"  My  Lord  Bishop,  I  here  present  you  with  the  falchion  wherewith 
the  champion  Conyers  slew  the  worm,  dragon,  or  fiery-flying 
serpent,  which  destroyed  man,  woman,  and  child ;  in  memory  of 
which  the  king  then  reigning  gave  him  the  manor  of  Sockburn,  to 
hold  by  this  tenure,  that  upon  the  very  first  entrance  of  every  bishop 
into  the  county,  this  falchion  should  be  presented."  The  bishop 
then  takes  the  falchion  into  his  hand  and  immediately  returns  it  to 
the  person  that  presented  it,  wishing  the  Lord  of  Sockburn  health 
and  a  long  enjoyment  of  the  manor. 

The  knightly  family  of  Conyers  largely  extended  their  worldly 
possessions  by  prudent  marriages  with  wealthy  northern  heiresses. 
Sir  John  Conyers,  of  the  time  of  Edward  L,  gained  the  hand  and 
fortune  of  Scolastica,  the  richly-endowed  daughter  of  Ralph  de 
Cotam  ;  his  grandson,  another  Sir  John,  married  the  co-hciress  of 
de  Alton,  whose  mother  was  a  Percy  of  Northumberland,  and  his 
son  Robert  married  the  sole  heiress  of  William  Pert,  whose  mother 
was  a  Scrope  of  Yorkshire.  Anne  Conyers,  the  heiress  of  the  last 
male  descendant  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  family,  married 
Francis,  eleventh  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  thus  carried  the  lordship 
of  Sockburn  into  the  Talbot  family.  The  Talbots,  in  recent  times, 
sold  the  manor  to  the  Blacketts,  its  present  possessors. 

Before  recording  the  melancholy  fall  of  the  Conyers  family,  it 
may  be  well  to  glance  at  its  condition  and  circumstances  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

At  that  time  branches  of  the  ancient  stock  had  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  various  quarters.  The  heirs  of  Anne  Conyers,  Countess 
of  Shrewsbury,  still  held  Sockburn ;  Conyers  D'Arcy,  Earl  of 
Holderness  and  Baron  Conyers,  the  head  of  the  next  branch, 
flourished  in  the  castle  of  Hornby  ;  and  Sir  John  Conyers,  the  last 
male  chief  of  the  whole  family,  had  removed  from  his  home  of 
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Horden  to  the  beautiful  and  courtly  retreat  of  Charlton,  A  hundred 
years  later  and  old  Sir  Thomas  Conyers,  the  last  Baronet  of 
Horden,  was  discovered  among  other  paupers  in  a  room  of  the 
parish  worlchouse  of  Chester-Ie- Street. 

The  steps  that  led  to  this  melancholy  consummation  are  traced 
by  the  historian  of  Durham.  The  successors  of  Sir  John  Conyers, 
of  Horden,  resided  on  property  acquired  by  intermarriages  in  the 
south,  till  the  extinction  of  the  elder  line  in  the  person  of  Sir  Bald' 
win,  in  1731,  when  the  estates  fell  to  heirs-general,  and  the  title, 
without  support,  fell  to  Ralph  Conyers,  of  Chester-le-Street,  glazier, 
whose  father,  John,  was  grandson  of  the  first  baronet.  Sir  Ralph 
Conyers  intermarried  with  Jane  Blakeston,  the  eventual  heiress  of 
the  Blakestons  of  Shicldion  (who  represent  those  of  Gibside),  a 
family  not  less  ancient,  and  scarcely  less  unfortunate,  than  that  of 
Conyers.  He  had  by  her  a  numerous  issue,  and  was  succeeded  in 
title  by  his  eldest  son,  Sir  Blakeston  Conyers,  the  heir  of  two 
ancient  houses,  from  which  he  derived  little  more  than  his  name. 
Sir  Blakeston  was  early  placed  in  the  navy,  where  he  reached  the 
rank  of  lieutenant,  but  quitted  it  on  obtaining,  through  the  generous 
patronage  of  the  Bowes  family,  the  honourable  and  lucrative  post 
of  collector  of  the  port  of  Newcastle.  With  a  view  to  the  support 
of  the  title.  Sir  Blakeston  was  induced  at  his  decease  to  leave  nearly 
the  whole  of  his  property,  which  was  considerable,  to  his  nephew 
and  successor.  Sir  George,  whose  mother  was  a  Scotch  lady  of 
Lord  Cathcart's  family.  In  three  short  years  this  infatuated 
youth  squandered  the  whole  fortune  he  had  derived  from  his 
uncle  in  scenes  of  the  lowest  dissipation  ;  and  at  his  death  the 
barren  title  descended  to  his  uncle,  Thomas  Conyers,  who,  after 
a  life  perhaps  of  some  imprudence,  certainly  of  much  hardship, 
was  found,  solitary  and  friendless,  a  pauper  in  Chcster-lc-Strcct 
workhouse. 
Through  the  generous  exertions  of  Mr.  Surtees,  Sir  Thomas  was 
moved  from  the  workhouse  to  a  situation  of  more  ease  and 
omfort,  in  which,  after  a  few  weeks,  he  died.  The  baronet  left 
three  daughters,  who  were  married  to  working  men  in  Chester-le- 
Street, 
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Lambton  Castle. — The  Legend  of  the  Worm. 

The  actual  distance  which  separates  Lambton  from  Lumlcy 
Castle  might  be  traversed  without  inconvenience  by  any  one  as  an 
ordinary  "  beforc-breakfast "  walk  ;  but  the  distance  between  them 
in  appearance,  general  character,  and  historical  associations,  seems 
to  him  who  visits  the  one  after  the  other  to  be  almost  illimitable. 
Lumley  with  its  battlements  and  machicolated  towers  was  built  to 
serve  as  a  stronghold  in  time  of  war  ;  Lambton  is  the  dwelling  of  a 
family  as  old  as  the  Lumleys,  but  is  essentially  a  modern  house 
fitted  with  all  the  refined  and  luxurious  contrivances  which  modern 
and  advanced  tastes,  based  upon  a  splendid  fortune,  find  convenient. 
Lumley  is  the  long  deserted  and  desolate  castle  of  a  family  no 
longer  in  the  zenith  of  its  power  ;  Lambton  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Durham,  whose  family  achieved  its  highest  eminence  in  our 
own  century. 

Dating,  like  the  Lumleys,  from  the  old  Saxon  times,  the  Lamb- 
tons  share  the  distinction  with  their  former  neighbours  of  being  more 
ancient  than  any  of  the  other  families  of  the  county.  Unlike  the 
Lumleys,  however,  they  were  content  to  remain  prosperous,  unpre- 
tending and  unwarlike  squires.  The  flight  of  the  Lumleys  was  with 
the  eagle,  above  the  world  of  common  men,  and  with  their  glance 
bent  upon  the  sun  of  royalty.  The  Lambtons  flew  low  and  found  in- 
terest enough  in  the  fields  from  which  they  had  sprung  to  cheer  and 
soothe  their  lives.  Indeed  it  is  quite  a  notable  fact  that  in  the 
annals  of  such  an  ancient  family,  not  a  single  member  attained  to 
celebrity  till  within  our  own  time.  The  only  members  of  thisfamily 
who  seem  to  have  been  actuated  by  considerations  unconnected 
with  the  successful  cultivation  of  their  ancestral  fields  appear  to 
have  been  three — one  of  whom  became  a  knight  of  Rhodes,  a  second 
who  took  the  field  for  Charles  I.,  was  knighted  by  him  at  New- 
market and  fell  fighting  for  him  at  Marston  Moor,  and  a  third  (son 
of  the  preceding)  who  declared  for  the  Commonwealth  and  fought 
unjder  Cromwell. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  however,  the  Lamb- 
tons  seem  to  have  felt  inspiring  intluences  as  of  a  new  era.  One  of 
them  rose  to  the  rank  of  Major-General  in  the  American  war.  His 
son,  called  to  Parliament  for  the  city  of  Durham  in  the  days  of  Fox, 
Pitt,  and  Grey,  rendered  himself  conspicuous  for  the  gifts  of  an 
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orator  and  the  spirit  of  a  patriot.  Allying  himself  with  the  party 
of  reform,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Mr.  Grey,  Lambton  lent  his 
aid  in  organising  the  "  Society  of  the  Friends  of  the  People."'  He 
perished  in  his  youth  as  most  of  the  heads  of  this  family  have  done 
for  many  generations  ;  but  not  before  he  had  won  reputation  if  not 
fame,  and  the  gratitude  of  his  country  for  his  sympathetic  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  defenceless  and  the  oppressed  of  all  classes.  The 
good  work  which  he  had  inaugurated  was  earned  forward  with  zeal 
and  success  by  his  son — afterwards  Lord  Durham.  This  latest 
scion  of  the  Lambtons  married  a  daughter  of  his  father's  friend,  Lord 
Grey,  and  gave  the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  and  talents  to  the 
political  party  of  which  that  statesman  was  the  leader.  His  con- 
sistent support  and  his  great  parliamentary  abilities  met  their  re- 
ward, and  he  rose  at  one  bound  from  the  rank  of  a  commoner  to 
that  of  an  Earl.  But  the  fate  of  his  house  seemed  to  follow  him, 
and  before  he  could  fulfil  the  promise  of  his  youth  he  was  struck 
down  by  ill-health.  A  singular  tradition  of  this  family  was,  that 
its  leaders  for  nine  generations  should  die  in  youth  and  at  a  dis- 
tance from  home.  The  ninth,  and  it  was  supposed  the  last,  victim 
to  be  affected  by  this  hard  fate  was  that  General  Lambton  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  American  War.  But  with  him  the 
baleful  shadow  that  rested  on  his  house  did  not  pass  away  ;  for,  as 
we  have  seen,  neither  his  son  nor  his  grandson,  the  late  Earl  of 
Durham,  lived  beyond  the  years  of  middle  age. 

Setting  out  from  Chester-le-Strect  and  following  the  course  of  the 
Wear,  the  visitor  after  a  charming  walk,  finds  himself  in  front 
of  Lambton  Castle,  a  magnificent  edifice,  feudal  in  the  style  of  its 
architecture  as  it  befits  the  home  of  an  ancient  line  to  be  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  according  well  with  the  recent  distinction  of  the 
family  in  its  essentially  modern  air,  itspcrfect  unmouldcred  walls  and 
turrets,  its  freshness  and  brightness  of  colour  and  sharpness  of  outline. 
It  occupies  a  fine  bold  height  overlooking  the  river,  is  surrounded 
by  pleasant  woodlands  pierced  by  carriage-drives  beautifully  laid 
out  and  finished,  and  affording  delightful  views  in  all  directions. 
The  interior  is  fitted  up  with  every  appliance  that  modern  wants 
demand — every  decoration  and  convenience  that  refinement,  artistic 
taste,  and  the  requirements  of  luxurious  aristocratic  life  could  sug- 
gest. 

The  Purham  family  have  for  several  generations  been  liberal 
patrons  of  the  arts.  And  in  their  collections  they  evince  a  broad 
cosmopolitan  taste  hitherto  rarely  shown.     In  their  rooms  are  to  be 
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seen  the  works  of  modern  English  pahitcrs  side  by  side  with  ex- 
amples of  the  works  of  the  old  masters.  Here  are  portraits  by 
Raffaelle  and  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  ;  landscapes  by  Domenichino, 
Collins,  Wilson,  Cooper,  Salvator  Rosa,  &c.  ;  a  bust  of  Napoleon  by 
Chardct,  a  bust  of  Pope  by  Roubilliac,  and  one  of  Lord  Durham 
by  Behnes,  &c. 

The  Legend  of  the  Worm  of  Lambton  may  be  best  given  in  the 
words  of  Surtccs  the  historian  of  the  county  of  Durham,  whose  wide 
acquaintance  with  the  traditionary  lore  of  the  north,  his  special 
and  local  knowledge  of  this  particular  story,  and  his  invariably 
graphic  powers  of  description,  constitute  him  the  writer  of  all 
others  to  tell  the  tale  : — "  The  heir  of  Lambton,  fishing,  as  was 
his  profane  custom,  in  the  Wear  of  a  Sunday,  hooked  a  small 
worm  or  eft,  which  he  carelessly  threw  into  a  well  and  thought  no 
more  of  the  adventure.  The  worm,  at  first  neglected,  grew  till  it 
was  too  large  for  its  first  habitation,  and  issuing  forth  from  the 
Worm  Well  betook  itself  to  the  Wear,  where  it  usually  lay  a  part  of 
the  day  coiled  round  a  crag  in  the  middle  of  the  water ;  it  also 
frequented  a  green  mound  near  the  well,  called  thence  The  Worm 
Hill,  where  it  lapped  itself  nine  times  round,  leaving  vermicular 
traces,  of  which  grave  living  witnesses  depose  that  they  have  seen 
the  vestiges.  It  now  become  the  terror  of  the  country  ;  and 
among  other  enormities  levied  a  daily  contribution  of  nine  cows' 
milk,  which  was  always  placed  for  it  at  the  green  hill,  and  in 
default  of  which  it  devoured  man  and  beast.  Young  Lambton  had,  it 
seems,  meanwhile,  totally  repented  him  of  his  former  life  and  con- 
versation ;  had  bathed  himself  in  a  bath  of  holy  water,  taken  the 
sign  of  the  Cross,  and  joined  the  Crusaders.  On  his  return  home 
he  was  extremely  shocked  at  witnessing  the  effects  of  his  youthfiil 
imprudence,  saw  that  the  worm  must  be  at  once  destroyed,  and 
immediately  undertook  the  adventure.  After  several  fierce  combats, 
in  which  the  Crusader  was  foiled  by  his  enemy's  power  of  self- 
union,  he  found  it  expedient  to  add  policy  to  courage,  and  not, 
perhaps,  possessing  much  of  the  former  quality,  he  went  to  consult 
a  witch,  or  wise  woman.  By  her  judicious  advice,  he  armed  himself 
in  a  coat  of  mail  studded  with  razor-blades,  and  thus  prepared, 
placed  himself  on  the  crag  in  the  river,  and  awaited  the  monster's 
arrival.  At  the  usual  time  the  worm  came  to  the  rock  and  wound 
himself  with  great  fury  round  the  armed  knight,  who  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  his  enemy  cut  in  pieces  by  his  own  efforts,  while  the 
stieam,  washing  away  the  several  parts,  prevented  the  possibility 
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of  rc-union.  There  is  still  a  sequel  to  the  story.  The  witch  had 
promised  Lambton  success  only  on  one  condition — that  he  would 
slay  the  first  living  thing  which  met  his  sight  after  the  victory.  To 
avoid  the  possibility  of  human  slaughter,  Lambton  had  directed  his 
father  that,  as  soon  as  he  heard  him  sound  three  blasts  on  his 
bugle,  in  token  of  the  achievement  performed,  he  should  release  his 
favourite  greyhound,  which  would  immediately  fly  to  the  sound  of 
the  horn,  and  was  destined  to  be  the  sacrifice.  On  hearing  his 
son's  bugle,  however,  the  old  chief  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  forgot 
the  injunction  and  ran  himself  with  open  arms  to  meet  his  son. 
Instead  of  committing  parricide,  the  conqueror  again  repaired  to 
his  adviser,  who  pronounced  as  the  alternative  of  disobeying  the 
original  instructions,  that  no  chief  of  the  Lambtons  should  die  in 
his  bed,  for  seven,  or,  as  some  accounts  say,  for  nine  generations — a 
commutation  which,  to  a  martial  spirit,  had  nothing,  probably, 
very  terrible,  and  which  was  willingly  complied  with." 

In  an  old  pedigree  of  this  family  the  following  entry  occurs  :— 
"Johan  Lambeton,  that  slewe  ye  worme,  was  Knight  of  Rhoodes, 
and  Lord  of  Lambeton  and  Wod  Apilton,  after  the  dcthe  of  fower 
brothers  sans  esshewe  masle  (without  male  issue).  His  son,  Robert 
Lambeton,  was  drowned  at  Ncwcbrigg."  The  doom  pronounced 
by  the  witch  seems  thus  to  have  begun  to  take  effect,  even  within 
the  lifetime  of  the  slayer  of  the  worm. 

According  to  the  tradition  of  the  district,  no  head  of  the  house 
of  Lambton  has  died  in  his  bed  from  the  time  of  the  slaying  of  the 
worm  down  to  the  death  of  General  Lambton,  who,  it  appears,  did 
die  in  his  bed — though  at  an  unusually  early  age.  He  having  been 
the  ninth  in  succession  from  the  knight  against  whom  the  pre- 
diction was  pronounced,  was  fated  to  escape  the  family  doom  ;  but 
fearing  that  his  servants  might  precipitate  his  demise,  under  the 
idea  that  he  could  not  die  in  his  bed,  and  that  there  was  no  use  at- 
tempting to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence,  he  kept  a  horsewhip  in 
his  bedroom  during  his  last  illness,  and  thus  secured  himself  against 
disturbance  until  his  last  hour  was  come.  There  was  therefore 
nothing  remarkable  in  his  death  or  in  the  manner  of  it,  except  that 
it  took  place  prematurely. 

Lumley  Castle. 

Lumley  Castle,  a  stately  edifice,  the  home  for  ages  of  an  ancient 
and  historically  famous  family,  and  now  one  of  the  seats  of  the 
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Earl  of  Scarborough,  stands  about  a  mile  east  of  the  straggling 
town  of  Chester-le-Street,  on  the  road  from  Durham  to  Newcastle. 
It  is  built  of  fine  yellow  stone,  and  Surtees,  evidently  describing  the 
castle  under  favourable  atmospheric  conditions,  says  that  "it  stands 
glittering  with  a  bright  open  aspect  on  a  fine,  gradual  elevation 
above  the  Wear."  But  except  when  flooded  with  sunshine  its 
aspect  is  solemn  and  still,  and  it  is  invested  with  that  silence,  and 
conveys  that  impression  of  solitude,  which  at  once  and  naturally 
inform  the  beholder  that  it  has  long  been  deserted.  It  is  long 
since  the  fires  went  out  on  its  hearths — since  the  sound  of  voices 
passed  away  from  its  halls.  Yet  it  is  by  no  means  a  ruin.  It  re- 
mains complete  in  most  of  its  parts  and  merely  wants  to  be  repaired, 
refurnished,  and  refilled  with  residents,  and  it  would  be  again,  as 
it  was  formerly,  a  splendid,  well-appointed,  and  complete  feudal 
home.  It  is  not  past  all  use  in  this  world — it  simply  requires  re- 
habilitation.    It  is  not  a  corpse,  but  a  bankrupt. 

Its  fine  site,  with  green  sloping  meadows  in  front  and  thick 
woods  behind,  gradually  rises  in  the  south  and  west  from  the  river 
Wear,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Lumley  Beck.  There 
are  here  all  the  elements  of  perfect  manorial  scenery,  there  are 
the  "  banks  and  braes  and  streams  around  ;"  and  old  "  woods,"  with 
their  thousand  voices  making  the  old  memories  and  traditions 
audible,  are  not  wanting. 

The  building  itself,  around  which  hangs  an  air  of  silent  dignity 
and  imposing  solemnity,  is  large,  forms  a  quadrangle  enclosing  a 
court  or  area,  and  is  finished  at  the  four  angles  with  boldly  pro- 
jecting and  massy  square  towers  rising  to  a  considerable  height 
above  the  average  altitude  of  the  building.  Each  of  the  corners  of 
these  high  square  towers  is  crowned  with  a  projecting  octagonal 
and  machicolated  turret,  so  that,  well  manned  with  archers,  this 
old  castle  could  have  made  a  stout  defence  against  any  assailants 
of  the  old  time  not  too  unreasonably  numerous. 

The  chief  entrance  to  the  castle  is  at  the  west  front  by  a  noble 
double  flight  of  steps,  and  a  platform  filling  the  whole  space  be- 
tween the  towers  ;  the  front  to  the  south,  sixty  paces  in  length,  is 
modern,  and  brought  almost  parallel  with  the  tower  ;  the  front  to 
the  north  is  obscured  by  offices,  but  towards  the  east  the  castle 
retains  its  ancient  form,  and  has  a  most  august  appearance — its 
projecting  gateway,  commanded  by  turrets  and  machicolated 
gallery  being  specially  bold  and  stately.  Above  this  gate  are  six 
shields  with  armorial  bearings  deeply  carved  with  their  crests  in 
*»*  X 
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stone,  and  some  of  them  contemporary  with  the  erection  of  the 
building.  There  are  three  stories  of  apartments  in  this  front,  the 
windows  are  muUioned  and  guarded  with  iron — a  narrow  space 
for  a  terrace,  between  the  walls  and  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  is 
guarded  with  a  curtain  or  stone  wall.  The  uniformity  and  harmo- 
niousness  of  the  design  of  this  front,  the  arrangement  of  the  arms, 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  its  masonry,  prove  this  to  be  a  part 
of  the  original  structure  and  a  grand  model  of  the  taste  of  the  age. 

From  the  platform  of  the  great  entrance  a  noble  prospect  is  com- 
manded. At  the  bottom  of  the  avenue  which  leads  to  the  house 
is  a  fine  sheet  of  water,  a  salmon  lock  and  fisherman's  cottage. 
To  the  left  cultivation  brightens  the  prospect,  and  the  peculiarly 
winding  stream  of  the  Wear  adds  beauty  to  the  picture,  which,  on 
one  hand  embraces  a  view  of  the  town  of  Great  Lumley,  and  on 
the  other  of  Walridge,  with  the  Hermitage  and  several  hamlets  in 
the  vale.  The  distant  landscape  is  terminated  by  Plawsworth  and 
the  plantations  above  Newton  Hall. 

The  Lumleys  are  one  of  the  very  few  old  English  families  that 
can  trace  a  clear  and  unquestionable  descent  from  the  Saxon  times 
to  the  present.  Liulph  the  original  Saxon  chief  of  the  family,  \i  repre- 
sented in  effigy  in  the  old  church  of  Chcster-le-Strect,  and  beside 
him,  disposed  in  order  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
that  old  building,  are  the  effigies  of  his  descendants  down  to  modern 
times.  The  figures  are,  for  the  most  part,  imaginary,  but  the  per- 
sonages whom  they  are  supposed  to  represent  were  indubitably 
real.  In  these  sculptured  effigies  a  remarkable  and  plainly  absurd 
uniformity  in  stature,  figure,  face  and  costume  is  evident,  remind- 
ing one  of  the  array  of  the  so-called  portraits  of  the  ancient  Scottish 
Kings  to  be  seen  at  Holyrood,  but  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  asserts 
ti)  have  been  the  work  of  an  artist  of  recent  times,  and  to  have  been 
jiroduccd  by  the  aid  of  a  fertile  imagination,  and  supplied  at  so 
much  per  dozen.  Of  this  scries  of  figures,  however,  three  are  believed 
to  have  been  the  work  of  the  age  in  which  the  persons  commemo- 
rated lived.  These  are  the  figures  of  a  crusader  and  of  Lord  Rali)h 
Lindsay  and  his  son.  Sir  John,  who  fell  in  France — the  two  latter 
belonging  to  the  fifteenth  century.  An  accidental  and  ridiculous 
example  of  the  uniformity  to  be  remarked  in  these  figures  is  that 
they  are  now  one  and  all  noseless.  The  later  descendants  of  the 
family  who  appear  in  contemporary  chronicles  as  the  Savilles  and 
the  Earls  of  Scarsborough,  lie  in  the  tomb  at  the  "East  end  of  the 
north  aisle  of  the  same  church. 
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But  the  authenticity  of  the  lives  and  the  deeds  of  the  bold 
Lumleys  depends  on  quite  other  evidence  than  that  of  misleading 
monumental  figures.  Upon  this  Lumley  estate,  though  in  some 
much  more  primitive  building  than  the  melancholy  castle  which  at 
the  present  day  overlooks  the  vale  of  the  Wear,  Liulph,  the  founder 
of  the  family  undoubtedly  lived.  Here  also  lived  his  grandson 
William,  who  assumed  the  cross,  and  in  some  romantic  adventure, 
now  but  dimly  shadowed  in  the  fragments  of  the  poet  and  the 
historian,  won  for  his  escutcheon  the  emblazonment  of  the  paroquet 
This  adventurous  knight  was  the  first  of  his  family  to  assume  tha 
name  of  Lumley.  Another  stubborn  warrior  of  this  ancient  house 
was  Sir  John  Lumley,  slain  in  the  wars  of  Henry  V.  in  France,  and 
whose  will  shows  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  substance,  while  it  is 
also  curious  and  valuable  as  affording  us  a  glimpse  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  that  early  time.  In  this  ancient  instrument  the 
past  and  the  present  meet  together  in  the  most  surprising  manner. 
The  old  knight  arranges  to  bequeath  a  number  of  legacies  to  his 
daughters  and  his  two  unmarried  sisters,  and  he  provides  that  these 
are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  sale  of  his  house  in  Wood  Street,  London, 
Again  he  mentions  that,  under  certain  conditions,  his  "  place  with- 
out Aldryggate  is  to  be  left  to  his  brother."  By  these  items  of  his 
will  he  recalls  to  us  the  fact,  that  in  these  early  times  those  old 
quarters  of  London  were  as  well  known  as  they  are  at  the  present 
day,  though  at  the  former  period  they  consisted  mainly  of  the 
dwellings  of  nobles,  while  they  now  form  the  warehouses  and 
oftices  of  our  merchant  princes. 

Among  the  bequests  left  by  this  Sir  John  Lumley  are  a  number 
of  gifts  of  plate — illustrating  the  circumstance  that  in  former  times 
wealth  was  often  conveyed  in  plate  as  well  as  in  money.  The 
knight  leaves  to  Thomas,  his  son,  a  gilt  cup  ;  to  Dame  Elizabeth 
Nevil  a  gilt  cup,  a  feather  bed,  and  four-and-twenty  pillows  ;  to  his 
chaplain,  Richard  Urpath,  a  gilt  cup  and  ten  marks.  He  also 
wills  that  two  able  and  sufficient  pilgrims  shall  be  provided  to 
travel  for  his  own  grace,  and  for  that  of  his  wife,  to  the  shrine  of 
St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  We  wonder  whether  these  able  and 
sufficient  members  of  the  church  set  out  on  their  pilgrimage  from 
the  "  Tabard,"  which  you  may  still  visit  in  Southwark,  and  which 
must  often  have  been  examined  by  one  Geoffrey  Chaucer  before  that 
valuable  ambassador  and  skilful  comptroller  of  customs  took  to 
inditing  his  "Canterbury  Tales." 

Some  idea  of  the  wealth  and  consideration,  the  influence  and 
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social  esteem  of  the  Liimleys  will  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that 
successive  barons  of  this  stock  allied  themselves  in  marriage  with 
the  proudest  families  of  the  north — the  Nevilles,  Scroops,  Fitzalans, 
&c. ;  while  one  of  them,  Sir  Thomas  Lumley,  brought  royal  blood 
into  the  noble  line  by  marrying  Elizabeth  Plantagenet,  daughter  of 
Edward  IV.  Lord  George  Lumley,  the  father  of  this  Sir  Thomas, 
had  married  the  heiress  of  Thomas  Thornton,  of  Newcastle,  Mho 
from  a  condition  of  extreme  poverty  had  raised  himself  to  distinc- 
tion and  to  immense  wealth  as  a  merchant.  The  arrival  of  this 
penniless  candidate  for  fortune  at  the  busy  town  where  he  after- 
wards amassed  so  much  money,  is  commemorated  in  the  popular 
rhyme  familiar  to  the  present  day  in  this  district. 

"  At  the  Wesfgate  came  Thornton  in, 
With  a  hap  and  a  halfpenny  in  a  ram's  skin." 

The  heiress  of  the  merchant  brought  great  estates  to  her  noble 
lover  Lord  George.  These,  however,  were  not  to  be  taken  posses- 
sion of  without  a  bold  struggle  and  defence  on  the  part  of  the  baron. 
George  Thornton,  an  illegitimate  brother  of  his  wife's,  disputed  the 
lady's  title  to  the  estates,  and  it  was  arranged  that  this  dispute 
should  be  settled  in  a  manner  peculiar  to  those  good  old  times — 
trial  by  mortal  combat.  Lord  Lumley  therefore  met  Thornton,  as 
agreed  upon,  in  the  castle  ditch  of  Windsor,  and  there  slew  him, 
and  thus  beyond  further  cavil  established  his  right  to  the  fortune 
and  estates  of  the  Newcastle  merchant. 

For  the  Lumley  knights  were  an  active  and  energetic  race.  In 
their  eyes  the  most  truly  ignoble  creature  was  he  who  was  "  a  lag- 
gard in  lo\e  and  a  dastard  in  war."  Whenever  or  wherever  there 
was  fighting  to  be  done  we  accordingly  find  them  in  their  natural 
place — in  the  front.  One  of  the  Lumleys  died  fightingforRichard  II., 
another  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  the  period  in 
France  and  on  Flodden  Field,  a  third  perished  on  the  scaffold  for 
treason  and  rebellion.  The  son  of  the  last  Lord,  John  Lumley, 
promised  fairly  to  follow  in  his  father's  footsteps  and  share  his  fate. 
He  became  implicated  in  the  plot  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  liljciate 
and  marry  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  consequently  thrown 
into  prison.  He  had  the  good  fortune,  however,  to  appease 
the  wrath  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  after  a  brief  confinement  was 
set  free  and  honourably  employed  at  Court,  where,  in  the  course  of 
time,  he  rose  into  high  esteem  and  was  the  recipient  of  many 
honours.    This  was  the  baron  who  caused  the  long  array  of  the 
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knights  of  Lumley  now  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Chester-le-Street 
to  be  prepared  and  arranged.  The  grave  and  magnificent  baron 
received  James  I.  as  his  guest  at  Lumley,  when  the  latter  made  his 
famous  progress  southward  to  assume  the  English  crown,  and  on 
this  occasion  the  extreme  reverence  for  the  fame  and  antiquity  of 
the  Lumley  family,  which  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole 
castle,  afforded  the  modern  Solomon  an  opportunity  for  the  display 
of  his  wit.  It  appears  that  a  connexion  of  the  Lumleys,  a  certain 
Bishop  James,  took  advantage  of  the  presence  of  his  Majesty  to 
expatiate  with  great  fulness  of  detail  upon  the  glory  of  the  lords  of 
Lumley,  giving  details  of  every  baron  and  knight,  direct  and  col- 
lateral, back  to  the  earliest  times.  At  last  the  King,  wearied  with 
the  "Endless  record  of  the  garrulous  Churchman,  broke  in,  in  his 
broadest  and  most  brusque  manner,  with,  "  Oh,  mon,  gang  nae  fur- 
ther ;  let  me  digest  the  knowledge  I  hae  gained,  for  I  didna  ken 
Adam's  name  was  Lumley." 

It  would  have  been  strange  if  a  family  so  ancient  had  not,  es- 
pecially in  the  stirring  times  of  the  Civil  War  and  afterwards, 
suffered  by  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  The  family  at  present  is 
not  believed  to  be  a  rich  one,  and  the  castle  under  consideration 
was  in  the  first  instance  allowed  to  fall  into  disrepair  and  stripped 
of  its  decorations  on  account  of  the  limited  means  of  its  later  pro- 
prietors. But  the  former  lords  were  wealthy  almost  beyond  esti- 
mate. In  1540  Lord  Lumley,  besides  the  castle  and  manor  of 
Lumley,  left  to  his  heir  fifteen  other  castles  and  lordships  in  Dur- 
ham ;  seven  manors  in  Northumberland,  and  eight  manors  and 
castles  in  Yorkshire,  besides  estates  in  other  counties.  But  during 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  family  was  impoverished  by  Lord  John 
Lumley  becoming  responsible  for  the  debts  of  his  father-in-law,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel.  In  later  times  the  representative  of  this  great 
family  married  into  the  Saville  family  and  assumed  that  name. 

The  Great  or  Entrance  Hall  of  Lumley  Castle  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  to  be  seen  in  England.  Its  dimensions  and  proportions  arc 
noble,  and  when  the  immense  entrance  door  is  opened  to  it,  it  seems 
as  if  a  wall  had  been  removed.  It  contains  seventeen  pictures  of 
large  size  representing  the  successive  ancestors  of  the  family.  Only 
four  of  these,  however,  are  believed  to  be  genuine  works  of  the 
time  in  which  the  persons  they  represent  lived.  Perhaps  the  most 
interesting  of  these  four  genuine  works  is  that  representing  Ralph, 
first  Lord  Lumley,  kneeling  before  King  Richard  II.  and  praying 
to  be  allowed  to  fortify  his  house.    The  knight,  who  is   arrayed  in 
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baron's  robes,  is  a  tall,  stout  man,  with  bald  forehead,  long  hair,  and 
majestic  beard.  The  King  is  represented  as  being  in  the  prime  of 
early  manhood,  seated  in  a  chair  of  state  and  crowned.  His 
hair  is  bright  auburn,  his  royal  robe  scarlet,  lined  with  ermine,  and 
his  inner  dress  blue  or  purple,  embroidered  with  R's  in  gold.  The 
picture  bears  the  legend  "  King  Richard  the  Second  "  and  the  date 
1384. 

The  great  Dining-Room,  a  splendid  apartment,  as  large  as  the 
entrance  hall,  is  highly  decorated.  The  vaulted  ceiling  is  in  stucco- 
work,  with  a  star  and  garter  surrounded  by  figures  in  the  centre. 
The  wainscoted  walls  are  painted  light  and  ornamented  with 
medallion  heads  and  flower-and-fruit  pieces.  The  fireplace  is  in 
beautiful  white  marble,  enriched  with  a  most  graceful  and  spirited 
design  in  stucco-work,  representing  a  group  of  chubby  children 
gathering  sticks  and  making  a  fire. 

Most  of  the  other  rooms  are  empty  and  desolate.  Many  of  these 
are  floored  with  polished  oak,  and  some  of  them  contain  pictures, 
of  which  the  most  interesting  yet  to  be  noticed  is  that  of  Richard, 
second  Earl  of  Scarborough.  According  to  tradition,  the  fate  of 
this  gentleman  was  sudden  and  tragic — though  the  story  is  handed 
down  to  us  without  satisfactory  particulars  of  dates,  names,  &c. 
This  Richard  was  in  the  confidence  of  the  king  and  had  been  en- 
trusted with  the  keeping  of  a  most  important  secret.  Like  all 
favourites,  the  Earl  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  these,  desirous 
to  compass  his  ruin,  laid  their  plans  to  prevail  on  the  unsuspecting 
Earl  to  betray  the  confidence  the  King  had  reposed  in  him.  It  was 
known  that  Richard  loved  and  visited  a  certain  lady.  To  this  lady 
the  enemies  of  the  knight  resorted  and  offered  her  rich  rewards 
to  draw  the  royal  secret  from  her  lover  and  communicate  it  to 
them.  The  treacherous  lady  succeeded  in  her  purpose  to  her 
utmost  wish  and  that  of  those  who  employed  her.  Richards 
enemies  now  hurried  to  the  King  and  submitted  to  him  the  proofs 
of  \\\%  prot<!gS' s  imprudence.  The  next  time  the  Earl  came  into  the 
royal  presence  the  King  said  to  him,  sadly  but  firmly,  "  Lumley, 
you  have  lost  a  friend  and  I  a  good  servant."  The  knight  now 
perceived  that  she  in  whom  he  had  reposed  his  love  and  faith  had 
been  his  worst  enemy,  and  that  he  was  disgraced  as  a  man  of 
honour  in  the  estimation  of  the  King.  Unable  to  bear  the  misery 
and  chagrin  of  his  ruin,  he  had  recourse  to  the  suicide's  escape  from 
misery — he  shot  himself. 
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The  Castle  of  "  Merry  Carlisle." 

This  fortress,  on  account  of  its  short  distance  from  the  Scottish 
Border,  has  naturally  been  the  scene  of  many  a  deadly  feud — the  theatre 
of  the  alternate  defeats  of  the  Scots  and  the  English.  During  the 
period  of  Border  warfare,  on  account  of  its  situation,  the  Governor  of 
the  Castle  was  always  a  tried  and  faithful  soldier,  and  held  the  office  of 
Warden  of  the  Marches,  directing  the  whole  of  the  operations  against 
the  marauding  Scots. 

The  Castle,  which  is  built  of  red  stone,  was  founded  by  William  Rufus, 
who  restored  the  city  of  Carlisle,  after  it  had  lain  for  two  hundred  years 
in  ruins,  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of  the  Danes.  Richard  III. 
made  some  additions  to  it,  and  Henry  VIII.  built  the  citadel.  In  the 
inner  gate  of  this  castle  the  old  portcullis  remains ;  and  the  apartments 
where  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was  lodged,  soon  after  her  landing  at 
Workington,  are  still  shown. 

During  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  castle  fell  into  a  ruinous  con- 
dition :  three  sides  of  the  strongest  tower  were  in  a  state  of  decay ;  the 
walls  were  sadly  dismantled ;  the  artillery  dismounted ;  the  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  battle-axes  and  other  weapons,  old  and  useless ;  the 
powder  reduced  to  two  half  barrels,  and  nearly  all  the  stores  valueless. 
This  state  of  affairs,  although  it  exhibited  a  great  want  of  caution  on 
the  part  of  the  English,  was,  at  the  same  time,  a  proof  of  the  success  of 
Elizabeth  in  repressing  the  disorders  of  the  district. 

Robert  Cary,  Earl  of  Monmouth,  who  weiA  to  Carlisle  as  the  deputy 
to  Lord  Scroop,  the  Warden  of  the  West  Marches,  gives  this  vivid  <lc- 
scription  of  the  state  of  the  country  in  his  time.  Speaking  of  his  success 
in  restoring  order :  "  God  blessed  me  in  all  my  actions,  and  I  cannot 
remember  that  I  undertook  anything,  while  I  was  there,  but  it  tocA 
good  effect.  One  memorable  thing  of  God's  mercy  showed  unto  ^t  ; 
was  such  as  I  have  good  cause  to  remember.  I  had  private  intelligeiicc 
given  me  that  there  were  two  Scottish  men  that  had  killed  a  churchman 
in  Scotland,  and  were  by  one  of  the  Greenes  relieved.  This  Greene 
dwelt  within  five  miles  of  Carlisle  ;  he  had  a  pretty  house,  and  close  by 
it  a  strong  tower  for  his  own  defence  incase  of  need.  I  thought  to 
sui-prise  the  Scots  on  a  sudden,  and  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  I 
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took  horse  in  Carlisle,  and  not  above  twenty-five  in  my  company,  thinking 
to  surprise  the  house  on  a  sudden.  Before  I  could  surround  the  house,  the 
two  Scots  had  gotten  into  the  strong  tower,  and  I  might  see  a  boy  riding 
from  the  house  as  fast  as  his  horse  could  carry  him,  I  little  suspecting 
what  it  meant ;  but  Thomas  Carleton  came  to  me  presently,  and  told 
me  that  if  I  did  not  suddenly  prevent,  both  myself  and  all  my  company 
would  be  either  slain  or  taken  prisoners.    It  was  strange  to  me  to  hear  this 
language.     He  then  said  to  me,  '  Do  you  see  that  boy  that  rideth  away 
so  fast  ?     He  will  be  in  Scotland  within  this  half-hour,  and  he  is  gone 
to  let  them  know  that  you  are  here,  and  to  what  end  you  are  come,  and 
the  small  number  you  have  with  you,  and  that  if  they  will  make  haste, 
on  a  sudden  they  may  surprise  us,  and  do  with  us  what  they  please.' 
"  Hereupon  we  took  advice  what  was  best  to  be  done.     We  sent 
notice  presently  to  all  parts  to  raise  the  country,  and  to  come  to  us  with 
all  the  speed  they  could ;  and  withal  Ave  sent  to  Carlisle  to  raise  the 
townsmen,  for  without  food  we  could  do  no  good  against  the  tower. 
There  we  staid  some  hours,  expecting  more  company,  and  within  a 
short  time  after,  the  country,  came  in  on  all'  sides,  so  that  we  were 
quickly  between  three  and  four  hundred  horse ;  and  after  some  little 
longer  stay,  the  foot  of  Carlisle  came  to  us,  to  the  number  of  three  or 
four  hundred  men,  whom  we  presently  set  at  work  to  get  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tower,  and  to  uncover  the  roof,  and  then  some  twenty  of  them  to 
fall  down  together,  and  so  win  the  tower.    The  Scots,  perceiving  their 
present  danger,  offered  to  parley,  and  yielded  themselves  to  my  mercy. 
They  had  no  sooner  opened  the  iron  gate,  and  yielded  themselves  my 
prisoners,  but  we  might  see  four  hundred  horse  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile,  coming  to  their  rescue,  and  to  sui-prise  me  and  my  small  company ; 
but  on  a  sudden  they  staid,  and  stood  at  gaze.    Then  I  had  more  to  do 
than  ever,  for  all  our  borderers  came  crying  with  full  mouths:  'Sir, 
give  us  leave  to  set  upon  them,  for  these  are  they  that  have  killed  our 
fathers,  our  brothers,  our  uncles,  our  cousins,  and  they  are  come  think- 
ing to  surprise  you,  upon  weak  grass  nags,  such  as  they  could  not  get 
upon  a  sudden,  and  God  hath  put  them  into  your  hands,  that  we  may 
take  revenge  of  them  for  much  blood  which  they  have  spilt  of  ours.' 
I  desired  they  would  be  patient  awhile ;  and  bethought  myself,  if  I 
should  give  them  their  wills,  there  would  be  few  or  none  of  them  (the 
Scots)  that  would  escape  unkilled  (there  were  so  many  deadly  feuds 
among  them),  and  therefore  I  resolved  with  myself  to  give  them  a  fair 
answer,  but  not  to  give  them  their  desire.   So  I  told  them  that  if  I  were 
not  there  myself,  they  might  do  what  pleased  themselves ;  but  being  pre- 
lent,  if  I  should  give  them  leave,  the  blood  which  should  be  spilt  that  day, 
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would  lie  very  heavy  on  my  conscience,  and  therefore  I  desired  them, 
for  my  sake,  to  forbear ;  and  if  the  Scots  did  not  presently  make  away 
with  all  the  speed  they  could  upon  my  sending  to  them,  they  should 
then  have  their  wills  to  do  what  they  pleased.  These  were  ill-satisfied 
with  their  answer,  but  durst  not  disobey.  I  sent  with  speed  to  the 
Scots,  and  bade  them  pack  away  with  all  the  speed  they  could,  for  if 
they  staid  the  messenger's  return,  they  should  few  of  them  return  to 
their  own  home.  They  made  no  stay,  but  they  returned  homewards 
before  the  messenger  had  made  an  end  of  his  message.  Thus,  by  God's 
mercy,  I  escaped  a  great  danger,  and  by  my  means  there  were  a  great 
many  men's  lives  saved  that  day." 

The  annexed  verses,  supposed  to  be  sung  by  a  Scottish  female,  whose 
lover  had  lost  his  life  in  some  Border  fray,  is  a  further  illustration  of  the 
state  of  the  Borders,  before  equal  laws  and  improved  institutions  had 
guaranteed  to  the  people  the  safety  of  their  property  and  the  security  of 
their  Presides : 

"When  I  first  came  to  merry  Carlisle, 

Ne'er  was  a  town  sae  sweetly  seeming: 
The  white  rose  flaunted  o'er  the  wall, 

The  fhistled  banners  far  were  streaming. 
When  I  came  next  by  merry  Carlisle, 

O  sad,  sad,  seemed  the  town,  an'  eerie ! 
The  auld,  auld  men  came  out  and  wept, — 

'  O  maiden,  come  ye  to  seek  yere  dearie?* 

There's  a  drap  of  blood  upon  my  breast, 

An'  twa  in  my  links  o'  hair  so  yellow ; 
The  ane  I'll  ne'er  wash,  an'  the  tither  ne'er  ka!i>^ 

But  I'll  sit  and  pray  aneath  the  willow. 
Wae,  wac  upon  that  cniel  heart, 

Wae,  wae  upon  that  hand  sae  bluidie, 
Which  feasts  in  our  richest  Scottish  bluid, 

An'  makes  sae  many  a  doleful  widow  I" 


Scaleby  Castle. 

Nortli  of  Carlisle  are  the  ruins  of  Scaleby  Castle,  once  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  though  in  a  flat  situation.  Its  form  was  perfect  till  the 
time  of  the  Civil  Wars,  when  its  resistance  to  Cromwell  brought  it  to  a 
state  of  partial  demolition.  Mr.  Gilpin,  the  celebrated  writer  on  pic- 
turesque scenery,  who  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  it,  has  thus  strikingly 
described  its  condition  :  "  The  walls  of  this  Castle  are  uncommonly  mag- 
nificent :  they  are  not  only  of  great  height  and  thickness,  and  defended 
by  a  large  bastion ;  the  greatest  of  them  is  chambered  within,  and 
wrought  into  several  recesses.     A  massive  portcullis-gate  leads  to  the 
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ruins  of  what  was  once  the  habitable  part  of  the  Castle,  in  which  a  large 
vaulted  hall  is  the  most  renyffk^ble  apartment ;  and  under  it  are  dark 
and  capacious  dungeons,  T|w*rea  within  the  moat,  which  consists  of 
several  acres,  was  originallySnt^ded  "Pa  support  the  cattle  which  should 
be  driven  thither  in  times  of  alarmNi--When  the  house  was  inhabited, 
this  area  was  the  garden ;  and  all  around,  outside  the  moat,  stood  noble 
.trees,  irregularly  planted  round,  the  growth  of  a  century.  Beneath  the 
trees  ran  a  walk  round  the  moat,  which  on  one  hand  commanded  the  Castle 
in  every  point  of  view,  and  on  the  other  looked  over  a  country  consist- 
ing of  extensive  meadows,  bounded  by  lofty  mountains."  The  highly 
ingenious  writer  proceeds  to  draw  a  view  of  this  venerable  pile,  since 
it  has  undergone  a  second  ruin,  the  trees  being  all  felled,  and  the  cham- 
bers unwindowed  and  nearly  unroofed. 


The  Spectie  Horsemen  of  Southerfell. 

On  this  mountain,  believed  to  be  in  the  barony  of  Greystoke,  Cum- 
berland, a  remarkable  phenomenon  is  said  to  have  been  witnessed  more 
than  a  century  ago,  under  these  circumstances: — In  1743,  one  Daniel 
Stricket,  then  servant  to  John  Wren,  of  Wilton  Hill,  a  shepherd,  was 
sitting  one  evening  after  supper  at  the  door,  with  his  master,  when  they 
saw  a  man  with  a  dog  pursuing  some  horses  on  Southcrfell-side,  a  place 
so  steep  that  a  horse  can  scarcely  travel  on  it  at  all ;  and  they  seemed 
to  run  at  an  amazing  pace,  and  to  disappear  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
fell.  Master  and  man  resolved  to  go  next  morning  to  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain,  on  which  they  expected  to  find  that  the  horses  had  lost 
their  shoes,  from  the  rate  at  which  they  galloped,  and  the  man  his  life. 
They  went,  but  to  their  surprise  they  found  no  vestige  of  horses  having 
passed  that  way.  They  said  nothing  about  their  vision  for  some  time, 
fearing  the  ridicule  of  their  neighbours;  and  this  they  did  not  fail  to 
receive  when  they  at  length  ventured  to  relate  their  story. 

On  the  23rd  of  June  (on  the  eve  of  St.  John's  Day),  in  the  following 
year  (1744),  Stricket,  who  was  then  servant  to  a  Mr.  Lancaster,  of 
IMakehilis,  the  next  house  to  Wilton  Hill,  was  walking  a  little  above 
the  house  in  the  evening,  about  half-past  seven,  wlien  on  looking  to- 
wards Southerfell,  he  saw  a  troop  of  men  on  horseback  riding  on  "he 
mountain-side  in  pretty  close  ranks,  and  at  the  speed  of  a  brisk  wa»k  ■ 
He  looked  earnestly  at  this  appearance  for  some  time  before  he  venture,! 
to  acquaint  any  one  with  what  he  saw,  remembering  the  ridicule  he  had 
brought  on  himself  by  relating  his  former  vision.     At  length,  satisfied 
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of  Its  reality,  he  went  into  the  house,  and  told  his  master  he  had  some- 
thing  curious  to  show  him.  The  master  said  he  supposed  Stricket 
wanted  him  to  look  at  a  bonfire  (it  being  the  custom  for  the  shepherds, 
on  the  eve  of  St.  John,  to  vie  with  each  other  for  the  largest  bonfire)  ; 
however,  they  went  out  together,  and  before  Stricket  spoke  of  or 
pointed  to  the  phenomenon,  Mr.  Lancaster  himself  observed  it,  and 
when  they  found  they  both  saw  alike,  they  summoned  the  rest  of  the 
family,  who  all  came,  and  all  saw  the  visionary  horsemen.  There  were 
many  troops,  and  they  seemed  to  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
fell,  becoming  first  visible  at  a  place  called  Knott ;  they  then  moved  in 
regular  order  in  a  curvilinear  path  along  the  side  of  the  fell  until  they 
came  opposite  to  Blakehills,  when  they  went  over  the  mountain  and 
disappeared.  The  last,  or  last  but  one  in  every  troop,  galloped  to  the 
front,  and  then  took  the  swift  walking  pace  of  the  rest.  The  spectators 
saw  all  alike  these  changes  in  relative  position,  and  at  the  same  time, 
as  they  found  on  questioning  each  other  when  any  change  took  place. 
The  phenomenon  was  also  seen  by  every  person  at  every  cottage  within 
a  mile ;  and  from  the  time  that  Stricket  first  observed  it,  the  appearance 
lasted  two  hours  and  a  half — namely,  from  half-past  seven  until  night 
prevented  any  further  view.  Blakehills  lay  only  half  a  mile  from  the 
place  of  this  extraordinary  appearance.  Such  are  the  circumstances  as 
related  in  Clarke's  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  1789  ;  and  he  professes  to  give 
his  account  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Lancaster,  by  whom  it  was. related 
to  him,  and  on  whose  testimony  he  fully  relied ;  he  subjoins  a  decla- 
ration of  its  truth,  signed  by  the  eye-witnesses,  William  Lancaster  and 
Daniel  Stricket.  Mr.  Clarke  remarks  that  the  country  abounds  in 
fables  of  apparitions,  but  that  they  are  never  said  to  have  been  seen  by 
more  than  one  or  two  persons  at  a  time,  and  then  only  for  a  moment ; 
and  remembering  that  Speed  mentions  some  similar  appearance  to  have 
preceded  a  civil  war,  he  hazards  the  supposition,  that  the  vision  might 
prefigure  the  tumults  of  the  rebellion  of  the  following  year. 

Mr.  Sidney  Gibson,  F.S.A.,  who  has  communicated  the  above  to 
Notes  and  Queries,  remarks,  "  One  is  reminded  of  the  apparition  said  to 
have  been  witnessed  above  Vallombrosa,  early  in  the  fourth  century. 
Rogers,  after  mentioning  in  the  canto  on  '  Florence  and  Pisa,'  in  his 
Italy,  that  Petrarch,  when  an  infant  of  seven  months  old,  naiTowIy 
escaped  drowning  in  a  Hood  of  the  Arno,  on  the  way  from  Florence  to 
Ancisa,  whither  his  mother  was  retiring  with  him,  says,  '  A  most  ex- 
traordinary deluge,  accompanied  by  signs  and  protligies,  happened  a 
few  years  afterwards.  On  that  night,  says  Giovanni  Villani,  a  hermit 
being  at  prayer  in  his  hermitage  above  Vallombrosa,  heard  a  furious 
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trampling  as  of  many  horses ;  and  crossing  himself,  and  hurrying  to  the 
wicket,  saw  a  multitude  of  infernal  horsemen,  all  black  and  terrible; 
riding  by  at  full  speed.  When,  in  the  name  of  God,  he  demanded  their 
purpose,  one  replied,  'We  are  going,  if  it  be  His  pleasure,  to  drown  the 
city  of  Florence  for  its  wickedness.'  This  account,  he  adds,  was  given 
me  by  the  Abbot  of  Vallombrosa,  who  had  questioned  the  holy  man 
himself." 


Naworth  Castle,  Lanercost,  and  the  Lords  of  Gillesland. 

Naworth  Castle  is  situated  amidst  very  picturesque  scenery,  about 
twelve  miles  north-east  of  Carlisle,  in  what  was  almost  a  roadless 
country,  when  Wardens  of  the  Marches  lived  at  Naworth,  but  is  now 
within  sight  from  the  railway  between  Newcastle  and  Carlisle.  Stand- 
ing on  an  old  bridge  between  Naworth  and  Lanercost,  the  spectator 
surveys  a  country  that  has  many  historic  memories.  On  the  north-east 
are  the  footsteps  of  the  Romans ;  for  on  the  high  moorland  wastes 
towards  Bewcastle  are  remains  of  the  paved  Roman  road,  twelve  feet 
broad,  laid  with  stone ;  the  country  on  the  south,  within  a  short 
distance  from  Naworth,  was  traversed  by  the  Roman  wall ;  and  lower 
down  the  river  is  the  site  of  a  Ronan  station,  within  the  fortifications 
of  which  the  Norman  lords  of  Gillesland  afterwards  held  their  place  of 
strength.  Yonder,  on  the  green  holms  of  St.  Mary,  the  grey  pile  and 
cloister  of  Lanercost  is  a  venerable  monument  of  the  power  that  civi- 
lized a  turbulent  and  warlike  age ;  and  beneath  the  antique  gateway 
the  early  benefactors  of  Lanercost,  snd  many  lords  of  the  adjacent  hills, 
passed  to  a  holy  peace,  which  the  world  could  not  bestow.  Under  that 
gateway,  and  on  the  bridge  that  now  spans  the  broad  stream  of  Irthing, 
Edward  I.  was  frequently  seen  when  his  Scottish  campaigns  brought 
him  to  reside  at  Lanercost ;  and  the  martial  followers  arrayed  in  his  train 
mingled  on  this  road  with  the  white-robed  monks,  for  their  seclusion  was 
mvaded  during  months  together  by  the  rude  sounds  of  military  array — 

"When  on  steep  and  on  crag 
Streamed  banner  and  flag, 
And  the  pennons  and  plumage  of  war," 

Cumberland  is  not  peculiar  in  regarding  Naworth  Castle  as  one  of  the 
most  interesting  monuments  of  the  feudal  age  that  can  be  found  in 
England ;  and  although  considerable  portions  of  the  fortress  have  been 
rebuilt,  it  presents  a  characteristic  specimen  of  the  stronghold  of  a  great 
Border  Warden  in  days 

"  When  English  lords  and  Scottish  chiefs  \v2rc  foes." 
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This  fortress  of  a  martial  race  passed  to  the  great  historical  house  of 
Howard  by  the  marriage  of  the  famous  "  Belted  Will"  of  Border 
story,  to  Lady  Elizabeth  Dacre,  the  heiress  of  Naworth  and  Gillesland, 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  became  the  inheritance  of  "  the 
Carlisle  branch"  of  that  illustrious  house. 

At  Naworth  Castle  we  see  in  the  outer  walls,  and  the  massive 
towers  that  rise  at  the  angles  of  its  southern  front,  the  stronghold  of 
the  Dacres  of  Gillesland.  It  was  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third 
that  the  inheritor  of  the  ancient  barony  of  Gillesland,  forsaking  the  old 
Castle  of  its  former  lords,  determined  on  building  a  stronger  and  more 
stately  fortress,  and  came  to  Naworth  to  raise  its  "wood-environed 
tower." 

In  the  days  of  the  Norman  lords  of  Gillesland  no  walls  of  stone  were 
seen  amidst  the  forest  slopes  or  the  rocky  dells  of  Naworth.  Soon  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  Naworth  and  the  rest  of  the  hills  and  vales  of 
Gillesland,  were  the  inheritance  of  a  Thane,  whose  stronghold  was  in 
the  Roman  station  already  mentioned,  and  known  in  modem  times  as 
Castle  Steads.  It  looked  over  the  vale  of  Irthing,  at  that  time  a  wild, 
uncultivated,  and  very  thinly-peopled  tract  of  country.  In  the  reigns 
of  the  Anglo-Noi-man  Kings,  and  for  a  long  period  after,  a  great  part  of 
Cumberland  was  still  covered  by  the  primasval  forest.  From  the  lonely 
towers  on  Irthing  the  howl  of  the  wolf  was  no  doubt  frequently  heard  ; 
the  eagle  had  not  forsaken  the  crags  that  were  still  crested  by  the 
Roman  watch-towers ;  through  the  unfrequented  thickets  of  the  neigh- 
bouring country  the  wild  boar  and  the  red  deer  roamed  undisturbed  by 
man ;  and  the  wild  cattle  might  be  seen  in  the  pathless  woods,  and  on 
the  adjacent  wastes. 

Cumberland,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  when  William  the  Conqueror  made  it  subject  to  the  Norman 
arms.  It  was  then  bestowed  on  Ranulph  de  Meschines,  a  valiant  fol- 
lower of  the  King,  who  dispossessed  the  native  owner  of  Gillesland,  and 
conferred  his  lands  on  Hubert,  a  companion  in  arms,  who  took  the 
name  of  De  Vaux — in  history,  de  V-illibus — fi-om  the  possessions  of  his 
family  in  Nonnandy.  This  was  a  time  of  turbulence  and  warfare,  and 
the  Norman  grantee  could  with  difliculty  hold  what  the  sword  had 
won.  The  country  was  invaded  and  wasted  by  Malcolm,  King  of 
Scotland,  in  1070;  and  a  period  of  eighty  years  from  that  time  elapsed 
before  Cumberland  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Scottish  power.  The 
English,  meantime,  endeavoured  to  make  good  their  conquests  by  for- 
tifying the  possessions  they  had  gained. 

i)))c  of  the  first  acts  of  Henry  II.,  on  regaining  Cumberland,  wai  to 
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confirm  to  Hubert  de  Vaux  "  all  the  lands  which  Gilbert,  son  ot 
Biieth,  had  held  on  the  day  of  his  death:"  this  comprised  the  lordship 
of  Gillesland. 

In  the  II  Henry  II.,  Hubert  de  Vallibus  was  succeeded  by  Robert, 
his  son  ;  and  this  new  "  lord  of  the  hills"  was  a  person  of  no  small  power 
and  eminence  in  that  reign.  He  bore  the  sword  of  justice  as  a  judge- 
itinerant,  and  also  served  the  state  in  martial  capacities.  As  governor 
of  Carlisle,  he  defended  the  Castle  against  the  long  siege  of  William  the 
Lion  of  Scotland,  in  1174.  He  rendered  a  more  lasting  service  to 
posterity  by  founding  the  Priory  Church  of  Lanercost. 

Of  the  circumstance  that  led  him  to  this  good  act  a  story  has  been 
told  by  county  historians,  which  stains  the  character  of  De  Vallibus, 
but  peems  to  have  no  sufficient  foundation.  Probably,  it  was  he  who, 
before  that  event,  built  at  Irthington  the  Castle  which  became  the  strong- 
hold of  the  lords  of  Gillesland,  the  old  tower  at  Castle  Steads  having,  as 
it  would  seem,  become  unfit  for  the  residence  of  a  powerful  baron,  in  a 
country  so  frequently  invaded  by  the  Scots. 

But  a  dark  tale  of  murder  has  been  connected  with  t!ie  desertion  ot 
Castle  Steads,  and  the  foundation  of  Lanercost.  It  is  said  that  Robert 
de  Vallibus  treacherously  invited  the  rival  lord  of  Gillesland  to  Castle 
Steads,  and  there  slew  him ;  and  that  by  way  of  expiation  he  founded  the 
Priory  of  Lanercost,  and  endowed  it  in  part  with  the  very  patrimony 
which  had  been  the  occasion  of  the  murder.  It  is  further  alleged  that, 
after  committing  outrage  on  the  laws,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  ot 
them,  and  foi-sook  the  sword.  Now,  it  is  unquestionable  that  the 
tower  of  Castle  Steads  was  conferred  on  the  monks  of  Lanercost,  and 
the  tradition  is  that  the  walls  were  rased  to  the  ground,  and  the  site 
(which  was  not  to  be  again  built  upon)  sown  with  salt,  according  to 
the  old  ecclesiastical  usage  in  cases  of  blood-shcdding.  But  although 
the  rival  claimant's  blood  may  have  been  shed  at  Castle  Steads,  the  Nor- 
man judge  seems  guiltless  of  it.  The  Priory  of  Lanercost  was  founded 
not  later  than  1169;  but  for  years  after  as  well  as  before  that  event  he 
occurs  in  offices  of  trust  and  dignity,  and  in  1 1 74  had  not  forsaken 
anns,  for  the  city  of  Carlisle  in  that  year  witnessed  his  military  prowess, 
as  already  mentioned. 

In  1 1 76,  when  justices  itinerant  were  for  the  first  time  appointed  to 
go  through  England,  he  was  appointed  with  the  office  of  judge  for  the 
northern  counties,  with  the  great  Ranulph  de  Glanvillc,  Henry's  Chief 
Justiciary,  but  in  his  case  arms  never  yielded  to  the  gown.  His  wealth 
and  possessions  were  great,  and  he  made  a  noble  use  of  them  in  founding 
Lanercost  Priory,  and  rearing  the  cross  in  his  native  vile  of  Gilleslanc^ 
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amidst  a  turbulent  population  who  lived  in  the  dark  shadows  <rf 
pagan  superstition.  The  monastery  has  shared  the  fate  of  other 
monasteries  in  England ;  but  Christian  rites  have  been  maintained  in 
the  vale  of  Gillcsland  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  to  the  present  time 
The  founder's  brief  charters  of  donation,  given  under  his  seal  to  a  little 
colony  of  Augustine  monks,  transplaced  from  Hexham  to  Lanercost, 
have  maintained  the  church  he  founded  for  a  period  of  nearly  seven 
hundred  years.  As  the  church  of  the  parish  of  Abbey  Lanercost,  it 
happily  still  exists ;  but  its  once  glorious  choir  is  roofless  and  shattered, 
the  high  tombs  of  its  benefactors  are  swept  by  the  winter's  storms,  and 
the  edifice  presents  a  dull  and  mournful  contrast  in  the  closed  doors  of 
its  spacious  nave — the  only  portion  of  the  church  preserved— and  the 
ruined  architecture  of  its  choir,  to  the  animated  and  solemn  scene 
that  was  witnessed  at  Lanercost  when  it  saw  the  daily  worship  of  a 
large  monastic  fraternity — when  sovereign  and  nobles  bowed  before  its 
altars. 

About  the  period  of  King  John's  accession,  Robert  de  Vallibus,  after 
a  life  passed  in  the  turbulent  scenes  of  three  warlike  reigns,  was  laid 
for  his  final  rest  before  the  altar  he  had  "  gifted  for  his  soul's  repose." 
His  brother  Ranulph  succeeded  to  the  barony  of  Gillcsland,  and  died  in 
the  first  of  John's  reign,  leaving  Robert  his  son  and  heir,  who  joined 
a  crusade  in  the  6th  of  Henry  III.:  he  lived  to  return  from  the 
spirit-stiiTing  scenes  of  the  Holy  Land  to  the  sequestered  valleys  of  his 
native  country,  and  to  marry  Margaret,  daughter  of  William  de  Grey- 
stoke  by  Mary  de  Merlay,  heiress  of  Morpeth.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Hubert,  who  died  leaving  only  a  daughter,  Maud,  by  whose 
marriage  to  Thomas  de  Multon,  lord  of  Burgh  on  Solway,  the  barony 
of  Gillcsland  became  vested  in  that  family.  Thomas  de  Multon,  who 
thus  became  lord  of  Gillcsland,  was  eldest  son  of  Thomas  de  Multon, 
justiciary  of  Henry  III.,  and  through  his  mother,  the  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Hugh  de  Morville,  inherited  the  great  possessions  of  the  De 
Morville  family,  whose  chief  scat  was  Kirk  Oswald  Castle.  Thomas 
de  Multon,  husband  of  the  heiress  of  De  Vaux,  died  in  1270,  and  his 
great  grandson,  also  a  Thomas  de  Multon,  succeeded ;  in  whose  time 
occurred  those  ravages  by  the  Scots,  in  which  after  burning  Hexham 
Abl)ey  in  1296,  they  returned  through  Gillcsland,  and  destroyed  a  great 
portion  of  Lanercost  Priory.  This  Thomas  de  Multon  died  in  1313, 
and  Margaret,  his  only  child,  inherited  his  great  possessions.  It  was 
by  an  alliance  with  this  heiress  that  the  noble  family  of  Dacre  acquired 
the  barony  of  Gillcsland,  and  the  alliance  was  effected  in  a  manner 
vorthy  of  that  chivalrous  race.    Margaret  de  Multon  was  only  tl.irteen 
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years  of  age,  when  she  became  his  heiress.  She  had  been  betrothed  by 
him  to  Ralph  de  Dacre,  by  a  contract  made  between  her  father  and 
William  de  Dacre,  the  father  of  Ralph.  The  wardship  of  the  young 
lady  was  prudently  claimed  by  Edward  II.,  and  she  was  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  We  are  not  told  whether 
the  Flower  of  Gillesland  preferred  her  suitor  and  her  native  mountains 
to  the  alliance  destined  for  her  by  the  King ;  but  certain  it  is,  when  she 
was  in  her  seventeenth  year,  the  young  heiress  was  carried  off  in  the 
night-time  fiom  Warwick  Castle  by  her  adventurous  suitor,  Ralph  de 
Dacre,  who  was  rewarded  for  his  chivalrous  exploit  by  marrying  her, 
and  acquiring  her  great  possessions.    This  was  in  the  year  1317. 

Until  some  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  the  old  Castle  of 
Irthington  was  maintained  as  chief  mansion  of  the  barony  of  Gilles- 
land. In  the  summer  of  133,15,  the  youthful  Edward  III.  was  in 
these  parts  with  a  great  army  collected  against  the  Scots ;  and  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  the  guest  of  Ralph  de  Dacre,  at  Irth- 
ington, when  the  King  granted  him  a  license  to  fortify  and  castellate 
his  mansion  of  Naward,  as  it  is  described  in  the  patent.  Irthington 
Castle  was  then  abandoned,  and  Naworth  erected ;  and  the  mound  on 
which,  in  Norman  fashion  the  keep  was  built,  is  all  that  has  remained 
of  Irthington  Castle  in  the  memory  of  man.  And  so  the  new  strong- 
hold at  Naworth  was  built  to  receive  a  garrison : 

"Stem  on  the  angry  confines  Naworth  rose ; 
••1  In  dark  woods  islanded,  its  towers  looked  forth, 

And  frown'd  defiance  on  the  angry  North." 

The  interior  arrangements  of  Naworth  all  proclaimed  the  feudal  age 
and  their  adaptation  to  the  martial  manners  and  rude  chivalry  of  the 
Border  five  hundred  years  ago,  when  Lords  of  Marches  there  held 
sway,  and  surrounded  by  armed  retainers,  were  wont  to  issue  forth 
for  the  chastisement  of  some  lawless  foray,  or  the  defence  of  the 
neighbouring  country.  From  the  time  of  the  Plantagenets  down  to  the 
dynasty  of  the  Stuarts  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  an  almost  con- 
stant defensive  warfare  against  the  predatory  Scots,  and  against  the 
robbers  who  inhabited  the  Border  lands,  and  were  continually  organized 
into  a  sort  of  militia  for  defence,  originally  against  the  Scots,  and  subse- 
quently against  the  moss-troopers,  \^'^hen  Naworth  Castle  was  built,  and 
for  centuries  afterwards,  the  country  round  was  cultivated  with  difficulty, 
and  lawlessness  of  manners  prevailed.  Even  on  the  English  side,  there 
were  clans  and  families  whose  occupation  it  was  to  plunder  their 
neighbours;  and  the  native  peasantry  of  Tynedale,  and  of  the  more 
remote  wild  dales  of  the  Border,  were  a  race  aknost  ae  barbarous  in 
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nunners.  Two  centuries  after  Naworth  Castle  was  rebuilt,  ordinances 
were  enacted  for  public  safety,  which  required  that  many  hundreds  ot 
persons  should  be  continually  employed  in  the  night-watches,  and  form 
a  sort  of  cordon  of  defensive  militia.  The  rest  of  the  neighbours  were 
obliged  to  sally  forth  at  any  hour  upon  occasion,  and  follow  the  fray, 
on  pain  of  death.  Such  was  the  state  of  things  from  before  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.  down  to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  at 
no  period  were  the  inhabitants  of  the  Marches  in  a  worse  state  of  in- 
security and  lawlessness  than  at  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century — 
the  time  when  Naworth  became  the  property  of  Lord  "William 
Howard — that  politic  and  martial  chieftain,  both  scholar  and  soldier, 
whose  name  has  given  an  undying  celebrity  to  Naworth  Castle,  and 
who  has  justly  received  the  honourable  distinction  of  "the  Civilizer  of 
the  English  Borders." 

The  great  lords  resided  chiefly  in  their  castles,  leaving  them  only 
when  required  (which,  in  former  times,  was  very  frequent),  to  attend 
the  King  in  his  wars,  or  his  Parliaments.  The  feudal  tenures  and 
services  were  maintained  around  the  ancient  lords  of  Naworth  :  upon 
their  walls — 

"  Was  frequent  heard  the  changing  guard, 
And  watchword  from  the  sleepless  ward." 

They  handled  the  sword  constantly — the  pen,  we  may  believe,  but 
seldom  if  ever  in  their  lives ;  their  leisure  was  much  occupied  in  the 
sports  of  wood  and  field ;  and  they  were  liberal  in  all  that  pertained 
to  hawks  and  hounds.  Their  tastes  in  this  respect  seem  to  have  been 
shared  by  not  only  the  dignified  secular  clergy  of  their  day,  but  also, 
by  the  abbots  and  priors  of  some  of  the  monasteries. 

Lord  William  Howard  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Howard,  fourth 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  "the  most  powerful  and  most  popular  man  in 
England  ;"  but,  allured  by  ambition,  and  animated  by  a  chivalrous  feel- 
ing towards  the  accomplished  and  ill-fated  Queen  of  Scots,  the  Duke,  in 
1568,  when  a  year  had  not  elapsed  from  his  becoming  for  the  third 
time  a  widower,  formed  or  assented  to  a  project  for  a  marriage  with 
that  Princess,  then  the  captive  of  the  implacable  Elizabeth.  The  story 
of  this  perilous  intrigue  fonns  a  romantic  and  memorable  feature  in 
the  sad  history  of  the  time,  and  it  sjieedily  conductal  him  to  the  fatal 
end  of  his  father.  He  was  sacrificed  to  the  animosity  of  the  jealous 
and  artful  Elizabeth,  on  the  2nd  of  June,  1572,  being  the  first  of  her 
victims  who  suffered  death  on  Tower  Hill.  By  this  tragical  event 
Lord  William  Howard  was  made  an  orphan,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  age. 

The  iniquitous  sacrifice  of  the  Duke  deprived  Lord  William  of  title, 
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dignity,  and  estate.  The  Duke,  after  his  alliance  to  the  Dacre  family, 
had,  however,  very  wisely  and  prudently  destined  his  three  sons  for  his 
three  youthful  wards,  the  heiresses  of  the  great  baronies  and  estates  of 
Thomas  Lord  Dacre ;  and  his  design  was  fulfilled  as  to  the  two  heiresses 
who  survived,  but  not  in  his  own  lifetime.  The  youthful  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Dacre  was  in  ward  to  the  Queen  after  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk;  and  it  was  well  for  Lord  William  Howard  that  her  hand 
was  not  disposed  of  to  some  minion  of  the  Court.  Lord  William  and 
his  youthful  bride  were  born  in  the  same  year ;  she  had  been  left  an 
orphan  in  her  seventh  year,  Lord  William  in  his  ninth.  Brought  up 
together,  and  destined  for  each  other  from  childhood,  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  that,  after  a  union  of  more  than  sixty  years,  he  died  in 
little  more  than  twelve  months  from  her  death.  "  Their  long  union  ap- 
pears," says  Mr.  Henry  Howard  of  Corby,  in  his  Memorials  of  the 
Ho<ward  Family,  "  to  have  been  one  of  the  truest  affection,  and  his 
regard  for  her  seems  not  ever  to  have  suffered  variation  or  abatement." 

They  were  married  on  the  28th  of  October,  1577,  at  Audley  End, 
near  Saffron  Walden,  Essex  (the  maternal  estate  of  Thomas  Howard, 
elder  brother  of  Lord  William),  when  he  was  about  fourteen  years  of 
age,  the  Lady  Elizabeth  being  some  months  younger ;  and  they  resided 
for  some  time  on  an  estate  called  Mount  Pleasant,  in  Enfield  Chase. 
But  they  were  destined  ere  long  to  experience  the  rancour  of  persecu- 
tion for  religion's  sake.  The  Earl  of  Arundel  (Lord  William's  eldest 
brother),  about  1583,  decided  on  joining  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
as  did  Lord  William,  which  rendered  it  necessary  that  they  should  leave 
England.  In  1582,  the  Earl  of  Arundel  attempted  to  escape  to  the 
continent,  and  prepared  a  letter  for  the  Queen,  in  which  he  explained 
his  reasons  for  that  resolution,  and  declared  his  undiminished  allegiancf 
to  her  as  his  sovereign ;  but  being  jealously  watched  in  all  his  mov& 
ments,  he  was  intercepted  when  about  to  embark  fi-om  the  Sussex  coast, 
and  was  brought  a  close  prisoner  to  the  Tower  of  London.  Lord 
William,  who  had  now  three  children  to  engage  his  solicitude,  was  made 
to  share  his  brother's  captivity.    This  was  about  Easter,  1585. 

The  Lady  Elizabeth,  on  attaining  full  age,  had  received  restitution  of 
her  paternal  lands  of  Naworth  and  Gillesland,  which  she  enjoyed  down 
to  the  time  of  the  imprisonment  of  Lord  William  and  his  brother ;  but 
they  were  no  sooner  disabled  from  defending  their  lands  than,  at  the 
suit  of  Francis  Dacre,  the  estates  were  sequestered  from  the  heiresses, 
and  they  were  involved  in  a  costly  litigation.  "  Mr.  Francis  Dacre,  nol 
omitting  his  advantage  of  time,  prosecuted  his  cause  with  great  vio- 
Vence,  when  both  his  adversaries  were  close  prisoners,  in  danger  of 
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their  lives,  and  in  so  deep  disgrace  of  the  time,  that  scarce  any 
friend  or  servant  durst  adventure  to  show  themselves  in  their  cause ; 
nay,  the  counsellors  refused  to  plead  their  title  when  they  had  been 
formally  retained." 

The  estates  of  the  heiress  of  Naworth  and  Gillesland  w^ere  still  with- 
held ;  and  finally  Lord  William  Howard,  and  the  widow  of  his  brother 
(who  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower),  were  compelled,  in  the  year  1601, 
to  purchase  their  own  lands  of  the  Queen  for  the  sum  of  10,000/.  In 
the  Memorials  of  the  Howard  Family  it  is  remarked  that  it  does  not 
appear  how  the  widow  and  Lord  William  managed  to  subsist,  and  meet 
the  high  charges  and  exactions  to  which  they  were  subjected ;  ac- 
counts from  1619  to  1628  inclusive,  show  that  he  was  still  in  debt,  and 
paid  ten  per  cent,  interest  for  borrowed  money.  The  accession  of  King 
James  opened  fairer  prospects  to  the  house  of  Howard,  which  had  suf- 
fered so  much,  and  lain  so  long  under  spoliation  and  forfeiture  for 
the  attachment  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  ill-fated  mother  of  that 
monarch.  On  the  accession  of  James,  Lord  William  was  restored  in 
blood  ;  and  in  company  with  his  uncle,  Henry  Howard,  afterwards 
Earl  of  Northampton,  went  into  Cumberland  in  1603,  and  met  James 
on  his  entry  into  the  kingdom.  Probably  Lord  William  was  first  in- 
vested by  the  new  monarch  with  the  office  of  King's  Lieutenant  and 
Warden  of  the  Marches  in  1605. 

It  seems  that  while  he  was  deprived  of  his  wife's  patrimony,  most  of 
\he  timber  in  the  parks  was  cut  down  ;  and  by  an  inquisition  taken  in 
1580,  it  was  reported  that  "the  faire  Castle  is  in  very  great  decay  in  all 
parts."  Lord  William  was  no  sooner  reinstated  in  his  property  than 
he  began  the  repair  of  the  old  baronial  stronghold,  which  during  the  long 
years  of  persecution  had  been  neglected  and  deserted.  This  was  some 
time  before  1607,  at  which  time,  Camden,  the  great  antiquary,  visited 
Naworth,  where  he  found  its  noble  owner  living  the  life  of  a  scholar,  as 
well  as  a  soldier.  Camden  speaks  of  him  as  "  an  attentive  and  learned 
searcher  into  venerable  antiquity ;"  and  in  another  passage  says,  "  he 
copied  for  me  with  his  own  hand  the  inscriptions  found  at  Castle 
Steads;"  alluding  to  the  inscriptions  on  Roman  altars  and  tablets  col- 
lected from  the  neighbourhood  by  Lord  William,  in  the  gardens  of 
Naworth  Castle.  While  the  repairs  were  in  progress  he  resided,  with  his 
femily,  chiefly  at  his  favourite  hunting-seat  of  Thornthwaite,  in  West- 
moreland. Of  his  income  about  this  time  we  find  some  interesting 
particulars  in  an  account-book,  in  his  own  handwriting,  preserved  at 
Naworth  Castle.  His  yearly  income  averaged  io,ooo/.  money  of  the 
present  day.    Lord  William  himself  declared,  twenty  years  later,  that 
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hb  "  parks,  liberties,  and  forests,  in  the  compass  of  his  own  territories, 
were  as  great  a  quantity  in  one  place  as  any  nobleman  in  England  pos- 
sessed." But  considerable  as  was  his  income  from  his  broad  lands  in 
so  many  parts  of  the  country,  his  extensive  alterations  and  repairs  at 
Naworth,  which  were  in  progress  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
must  have  absorbed  a  great  part  of  it.  They  greatly  changed  the  as- 
pect of  the  Castle  in  the  inner  court,  and  in  its  interior  arrangements. 
He  heightened  the  great  hall,  and  enlarged  its  windows.  He  adopted 
for  his  own  habitation  the  very  remarkable  chambers  in  the  tower  of 
the  south-west  angle  of  the  fortress,  which  is  still  called  "  Lord  Wil- 
liam's Tower." 

Shortly  before  the  time  when  he  began  these  repairs,  the  dismantling 
and  destruction  of  the  Castle  of  Kirk  Oswald  gave  Lord  William  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  for  his  Castle  the  oak  ceilings  and  wainscot- 
work  of  the  ancient  hall  and  chapel  of  Kirk  Oswald,  and  which  he 
applied  to  the  same  uses  at  Naworth.  These  roofs  were  divided  into 
panels,  each  painted  with  an  historical  portrait.  In  the  Castle  chapel  at 
Naworth,  as  well  as  in  the  hall,  there  was  a  curious  oak  ceiling ;  and 
the  altar  end  was  fitted  up  with  wainscot  in  panels  filled  with  portraits 
of  patriarchs  and  ecclesiastics.  All  this  ancient  work  perished  in  a  fire 
in  1844;  but  in  the  chamber  which  Lord  William  used  as  his  library, 
there  is  still  the  fine  oak  roof,  in  panels,  elaborately  carved,  with  bold 
heraldic  bosses,  enriched  formerly  by  gold  and  colours,  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Khk  Oswald ;  as  were  four  heraldic  figures,  the  size 
of  life,  to  bear  banners.  Lord  William  enriched  his  oratory  with 
sculptured  figures  in  alabaster,  brought  from  Kirk  Oswald,  and  paint- 
ings on  panel,  thought  to  have  been  taken  from  Lancrcost  Priory 
Church.  The  original  wainscot  of  Lord  William's  bedroom  below 
has  been  preserved.  The  bedstead  and  furniture  are  new,  having  been 
made  of  those  preserved  in  this  chamber  from  Lord  William's  time. 
To  these  chambers,  when  he  inhabited  them,  the  only  approach  was 
through  the  warder's  gallery,  and  this  seems  to  have  been  reached  only 
by  the  ancient  winding  stairs  in  the  principal  tower. 

In  the  Castle,  thus  altered  and  furnished  for  habitation.  Lord  William 
was  residing  in  1620.  A  few  years  later,  when  all  his  family,  sons  and 
daughters,  surrounded  their  noble  parents  at  Naworth,  they  are  said  to 
have  numbered  fifty-two  in  family.  Lord  William  necessarily  main- 
tained a  large  number  of  followers  and  domestics,  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  move  about  with  many  retainers. 

In  1617,  he  met  King  James  I.  at  Carlisle  with  a  large  body  of  his 
anncd  servants  ;  and  when  he  came  fiom  Naworth  to  visit  Lord  Scrope, 
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Governor  of  Carlisle,  he  marched  into  the  castle  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  armed  followers : 

"  When,  from  beneath  the  greenwood  tree, 
Rode  forth  Lord  Howard's  chivalry ; 
And  men-at-arms  with  glaive  and  spear, 
Brought  up  the  chieftain's  glitt'ring  rear." 

In  1624,  mention  occurs  of  a  house  in  St.  Martin's-lane,  Charing 
Cross,  to  which  Lord  William  frequently  repaired.  The  cost  of  each 
of  his  journeys  to  London,  with  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  attendants 
and  twelve  horses,  going  and  returning,  varied  from  15/.  to  21/.,  but  was 
sometimes  more.  Of  his  pecuniary  circumstances  his  accounts  afford 
some  curious  traces.  In  1619  he  was  still  so  straitened,  from  the  plun- 
der he  had  suiFered  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  from  the  cost  of  the  Castle 
repairs,  that  he  allowed  himself  for  pocket-money  only  20J.  a  month, 
which  scanty  sum  he  had  increased  in  1627  to  36/.  a  year.  From  that 
period,  however,  he  bought  more  costly  furniture  and  books,  planted 
his  estates,  and  was  paying  marriage-portions  for  his  daughters,  but  still 
by  instalments  only. 

In  the  steward's  accounts,  there  are  several  payments  of  gj.  to  the 
barber  for  cutting  hair  and  trimming  my  lord's  beard.  A  pair  of  silk 
hose  cost  35J. :  this  was  in  161 9.  A  pair  of  gloves  for  my  lord,  5/.;  a 
pair  of  boots,  loj.;  and  a  pair  of  spurs,  2s.;  a  silk  belt  for  the  sword, 
2s. ;  every  year,  at  least,  two  pairs  of  spectacles — one  pair  being  set 
down  at  eighteenpence. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  "  Lord  William's  Tower  " — the 
walls  of  which  are  enormously  thick — was  in  his  time  only  accessible 
through  the  long  gallery  paced  by  his  armed  warriors ;  and  his  chambers 
were  guarded  by  two  doors  of  great  strength  at  and  near  the  entrance 
from  the  gallery.  The  tower  chamber  was  his  bedroom  ;  above  it  was 
his  library,  and  beside  the  place  of  study  was  his  private  oratory.  A 
secret  chamber  had  been  contrived  between  the  level  of  the  oratory  and 
the  floor  below.  The  descent  to  it  was  behind  the  altar,  and  in  the 
dark  days  of  persecution,  it  probably  more  than  once  formed  a  hiding- 
place  for  priests.  All  the  apartments,  the  very  furniture  he  used,  the 
books  he  read,  the  trusty  blade  he  wielded  for  his  sovereign,  and  the 
altar  at  which  he  knelt  before  the  King  of  kings,  were  preserved  so 
completely  in  their  original  state  down  to  the  fire,  that,  as  Sir  Walter 
Scott  remarked,  they  carried  back  the  visitor  to  the  hour  when  the 
Wai-den  in  person  might  be  heard  ascending  his  turret-stair,  and  almost 
led  you  to  expect  his  anival. 

Lord  \^'^illiam  Howard  was  diligent  and  successful  in  the  discharge 
of  his  duties,  and  he  maintained  at  Naworth  a  garrison  of  140  men  :  his 
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name  was  a  name  of  terror  to  the  lawless  and  disobedient,  "  who,"  says 
Fuller,  "  had  two  enemies — the  laws  of  the  land  and  Lord  William  of 
Naworth."  The  dark  and  gloomy  prison-vault  at  the  basement  of  the 
south-western  or  principal  tower  of  the  castle,  is  a  terrible  monument  of 
the  severity  experienced  by  prisoners, 

"  Doom'd  in  sad  durance  pining  to  abide 
The  long  delay  of  hope  from  Solway's  further  side." 

Some  rings  remain  on  the  walls  of  this  dungeon. 

By  the  epithet  "  Belted  Will,"  Lord  Howard  is  commonly  known. 
A  belt  said  to  have  been  worn  by  him  used  to  be  shown  at  Naworth, 
and  "a  broad  and  studded  belt"  it  was,  being  of  leather,  three  or  four 
inches  broad,  and  covered  with  a  couplet  in  German,  the  letters  on 
metal  studs,  fiom  which  circumstance  it  has  been  imagined  that  some 
charm  was  attributed  to  this  belt.  The  baldrick  was,  however,  in 
former  times  worn  as  a  distinguishing  badge  by  persons  in  high  station, 
and,  therefore,  does  not  seem  likely  to  have  furnished  a  distinguishing 
epithet :  moreover,  in  his  portraits.  Lord  William's  belt  is  not  promi- 
nent, but  is  remarkably  narrow.  In  Cumberland,  the  characteristic 
epithet  attached  to  his  name  was,  "  Bauld  Willie,"  meaning  "  Bold 
William," — a  description,  certainly,  of  the  noble 

"  Howard,  than  whom  knight 
Was  never  dubb'd  more  bold  in  fight ; 
Nor,  when  from  war  and  armour  free, 
More  fam'd  for  stately  courtesy." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  added  a  chivalric  portrait  of  the  noble  chieftain'a 
appear2aice  in  the  well-known  lines : 

"Costly  his  garb, — his  Flemish  rulT 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet  shaped  of  buff. 

With  satin  slashed  and  lined ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  gold  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hose  with  silver  twined ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  March-men  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt." 

We  have  abridged  and  condensed  (by  permission  of  the  author)  these 
very  interesting  historiettes  from  a  volume  of  Descriptive  and  Historical 
Notices  of  Northumbrian  Castles,  Churches,  and  jintiquities.  Third  series. 
By  W.  Sidney  Gibson,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  Few  antiquarian  and  topogra- 
phical works  bear  a  stronger  impress  of  reality  than  the  series,  of  which 
the  above  volume  forms  part :  they  have  the  advantage  of  being  written 
amidst  the  scenes  which  they  so  truthfully  and  eloquently  describe } 
there  is,  too,  a  graceful  and  poetic  feeling  shown  in  the  appreciation  ol 
the  scenes,  characters,  and  incidents  by  which  the  narratives  are  cha- 
racterized. 
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Kendal  Castle  and  Queen  Catherine  Parr. 

A  small  portion  of  the  town  of  Kendal,  in  Westmoreland,  lies  on 
the  east  or  left  bank  of  the  river  Kent,  and  on  the  same  side  are  ruins  of 
the  old  Castle  of  the  Barons  of  Kendal,  with  two  round  and  two  square 
towers.  This  was  anciently  a  strong  fortress,  defended  by  lofty  towers 
and  battlements,  erected  soon  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  now  gone 
to  decay ;  insomuch,  that  while  in  the  front  of  the  building  the  remains 
of  turrets  and  bastions  were  seen,  there  was  little  more  than  a  heap 
of  ruins  behind.  In  its  original  state  the  Castle  formed  a  square,  en- 
compassed by  a  moat. 

It  is  related,  that  many  years  since  an  eccentric  person,  who  travelled 
the  country  with  hardware,  took  up  his  abiding-place  in  a  part  of  the 
Castle  ruins,  which  barely  afforded  shelter  from  the  weather.  These  he 
patched  up  as  well  as  he  could,  and  got  a  door  and  a  few  seats  made. 
Numbei-s  of  persons  flocked  to  see  him  in  his  abode.  He  made  a  claim 
to  the  remains  of  the  Castle  by  pretending  that  he  was  a  descendant  of 
Catherine  Parr,  the  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  the  last  consort  of  King 
Henry  VIII.,  who  was  born  in  this  Castle.  Barons  and  earls  have 
taken  their  title  from  hence.  Camden  says,  the  barons  were  of  the 
family  of  Taleboys,  one  of  whose  posterity,  called  William,  by  consent 
of  King  Henry  II.,  took  upon  him  the  title  of  William  of  Lancaster. 

The  pedigree  of  the  once  eminent  family  of  Pan-,  though  not 
complete  or  satisfactory,  boasts  high  distinction.  Dugdale,  in  hie 
Baronage,  commences  with  Sir  William  Parr,  who  married  Elizabeth 
de  Ros,  1383  ;  but  he  states  the  family  to  have  been  previously  of 
Knightly  degree;  and  a  MS.  pedigree  in  the  Herald's  College,  also 
mentions  Sir  William  as  descended  from  a  race  of  Knights.  Sir  Thomas 
Parr,  father  of  Queen  Catherine,  died  15 18;  he  held  manors,  mes- 
suages, lands,  woods,  and  rents,  in  Parr,  Wigan,  and  Sutton. 

Sir  Richard  Baker,  in  his  Chronicle,  relates  the  following  details  of 
"  How  the  Lady  Catherine  Parr  escajjcd  being  burned  for  Heresy. 
She,  being  an  earnest  Protestant,  had  many  great  adversaries,  by  whom 
she  was  accused  to  the  King  of  having  heretical  books  found  in  hei" 
closet ;  and  this  was  so  much  aggravated  against  her,  that  her  enemies 
prevailed  with  the  King  to  sign  a  warrant  to  commit  her  to  the  Tower, 
with  a  purpose  to  have  her  burnt  for  heresy.  This  warrant  was  delivered 
to  Wriothesley,  Lord  Chancellor,  and  he  by  chance,  or  rather,  indeed, 
by  God's  providence,  letting  it  fall  from  him,  it  was  taken  up,  and  car- 
ried to  the  Queen,  who,  having  rea^  it,  went  ^oon  aftef  to  visit  Uif 
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King,  at  that  time  keeping  his  chamber,  by  reason  of  a  sore  leg.  Being 
come  to  the  King,  he  presently  fell  to  talk  with  her  about  some  points 
of  religion,  demanding  her  resolution  thereon.  But  she  knowing  that 
his  nature  was  not  to  be  crossed,  especially  considering  the  case  she  was 
in,  made  him  answer  that  she  was  a  woman  accompanied  with  many 
imperfections,  but  his  Majesty  was  wise  and  judicious,  of  whom  she 
must  learn,  as  her  lord  and  head.  '  Not  so,  by  St.  Mary,  (said  the 
King,)  for  you  are  a  doctor,  Kate,  to  instruct  us,  and  not  to  be  in- 
structed by  us,  as  often  we  have  seen  heretofore.'  '  Indeed,  sir,'  said  she, 
'  if  your  Majesty  have  so  conceived,  I  have  been  mistaken  ;  for  if  here- 
tofore I  have  held  talk  with  you  touching  religion,  it  hath  been  to  learn 
of  your  Majesty  some  point  whereof  I  stood  in  doubt,  and  sometimes 
that  with  myJijilk  I  might  make  you  forget  your  present  infirmity.* 
'And  is  it  even  so,  sweetheart?  (quoth  the  King),  then  we  are  friends;' 
and  so,  kissing  her,  gave  her  leave  to  depart. 

"But  soon  after  was  the  day  appointed  by  the  King's  warrant  for  ap- 
prehending her,  on  which  day  the  King,  disposed  to  walk  in  the  garde.i 
had  the  Queen  with  him ;  when  suddenly,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with 
forty  of  the  guard,  came  into  the  garden  with  a  purpose  to  apprehend 
her,  whom  as  soon  as  the  King  saw,  he  stept  to  him,  and  calling  him 
knave  and  fool,  bid  him  avaunt  out  of  his  presence.  The  Queen,  seeing 
the  King  so  angry  with  the  Chancellor,  began  to  entreat  for  him,  to 
whom  the  King  said :  '  Ah,  poor  soul,  thou  little  knowest  what  he 
came  about ;  of  my  word,  sweetheart,  he  has  been  to  thee  a  very  knave.' 
And  thus,  by  God's  providence,  was  this  Queen  preserved,  who  else  had 
tasted  of  as  bitter  a  cup  as  any  of  his  former  wives  had  done." 

To  return  to  Kendal.  Opposite  the  Castle  ruins  is  the  Castle  How, 
or  Castle  Law  Hill,  an  ancient  earthwork.  It  consists  of  a  circular 
mound,  having  a  ditch  and  rampart  round  its  base,  and  a  shallow  ditch 
and  a  breastwork  surrounding  its  flat  top,  on  which  is  an  obelisk  erected 
in  commemoration  of  the  Revolution  of  1688. 

Castle  Dairy,  a  quaint  old  house,  situated  in  Wildman-street,  was  an 
appendage  to  the  Castle.  On  a  stone  outside,  within  a  sunk  panel,  are 
incised  the  letters  "  A.  G.,"  a  cord  with  sundry  knots  being  intertwined, 
and  the  date : — for  Anthony  Garnett  then  proprietor.  On  the  upper 
bevelled  stonework  of  a  window,  are  incised  qui  vadit  plane — 
VADiT  SANE,  and  A.  G.  in  cypher.  In  the  portion  of  an  apartment,  the 
mantelshelf  extends  the  whole  breadth  of  the  house,  and  is  of  oak 
panels.  In  one  window  is  a  quarrel,  with  1567 — OMNIA  VANiTAS — 
A.  G. ;  with  interlaced  cord  viendra  le  jour,  a  skull.  In  another 
window  z,  fleur-de-lis,  within  i,  tasteful  border,  in  cinque-cento  style, 
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surmounted  by  a  crown.  In  abed-room  upstairs  is  a  massive  carved 
oak  bedstead,  the  head-board  of  which  has  carved  upon  it, — dexter, 
a  mask  with  horns,  after  the  Roman  antique ;  middle,  a  scroll,  with 
OMNIA  VANITAS,  a  shield  with  "  A.  G.,"  a  scroll,  with  "  viendra 
le  jour,"  and  skull :  sinister,  mask  in  cinque-cento  style ;  lower  row 
three  lions'  masks  in  as  many  panels.  On  a  buffet  carved  1562,  Window, 
dated  1565 ;  two  oak-trees ;  an  eagle  and  child,  or,  the  face  proper. 
On  oak  bosses  on  the  ceiling  heraldic  shields.  Some  years  ago,  in  a 
chest  was  found  a  Missal,  and  a  dozen  beechen  roundles,  gilded  and 
painted,  each  with  an  animal,  and  beneath  a  quatrain.  These  roundles 
are  said  to  be  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Kendal  was  made  a  market-town  by  license  from  Richard  I.,  and  be- 
came, by  the  settlement  of  the  Flemings,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
the  seat  of  a  considerable  manufacture  of  woollen  cloths,  (which  took 
from  the  town  the  name  of  Kendals),  and  continued  to  be  so  down  to 
quite  modern  times.    They  were  a  sort  of  forester's  green  cloth : — 

"Three  misbegotten  knaves  in  Kendal-green." 

Shakspeare,  i  Hen.  IV. 

It  was  the  uniform  of  Robin  Hood's  followers: — 

' '  All  the  woods 
Are  full  of  outlaws,  that  in  Kendal-green 
FoUow'd  the  outlaw'd  Earl  of  Huntingdon." 

Robert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  1601. 

Fuller  in  his  Worthies^  being  a  Cambridge  man,  out  of  sympathy 
wishes  well  to  the  clothier  of  Kendal,  "  as  the  first  founder  of  Kendal 
Green." 

Brougham  Castle. 

At  the  northern  extremity  of  Westmoreland,  in  a  district  abounding 
with  relics  of  Roman  times,  and  on  the  military  way  to  Carlisle,  are  the 
venerable  ruins  of  Brougham  Castle,  a  famous  building  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  Leland  describes  it,  in  his  time,  as  an  old  castle  on  the  Eden 
water,  "  that  the  common  people  there  say  doth  sink."  The  ploughmen 
there  find  in  the  field  many  square  stones,  tokens  of  old  buildings,  and 
some  coins  and  urns.  An  inquisition  records  that  the  Prior  of  Carlisle, 
during  the  minority  of  John  de  Veteripont,  suffered  the  walls  and  house 
of  Brougham  to  go  to  decay,  for  want  of  repairing  the  gutters  thereof. 
The  expression  house  seems  to  infer  that  license  had  not  at  that  time 
been  procured  to  embattle  it,  Roger  Lord  Clifford,  son  of  Isabella  de 
Veteripont,  built  the  greatest  part  of  the  Castle,  and  placed  over  its  inner 
door   this  inscription— ^I)is  J^latie  Bogcr.     His  grandson,  Robert, 
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built  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Castle,  where  his  arms,  with  those  of  his 
wife,  were  cut  in  stone.  In  1403,  however.  Brougham  and  its  demesne 
were  declared  worth  nothing,  "  because  it  lieth  altogether  waste  by 
reason  of  the  destruction  of  the  country  by  the  Scots."  It  was  sub- 
stantially repaired ;  for  Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  magnificently  en- 
tertained King  James  at  Brougham  Castle  three  days  in  August,  1617,' 
on  his  return  from  his  last  journey  out  of  Scotland.  About  thirty  years 
later,  as  recorded  by  an  inscription,  "  This  Brougham  Castle  was  re- 
paired by  the  Ladie  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke, 
Dorset,  and  Montgomery,  Baronesse  Clifford,  Westmerland,  and 
Vescie,  Ladie  of  the  honour  of  Skipton-'n-Craven,  and  High-Sheriffesse' 
by  inheritance  of  the  county  of  Westmerland,  in  the  year  1651  and 
1652,  after  it  had  laycn  ruinous  ever  since  about  August  161 7,  when 
King  James  lay  in  it  for  a  time,  in  his  journie  out  of  Scotland,  towards 
London,  until  this  time,  Isa.  c.  LViii.  v.  12,  God's  name  be  praised." 

The  Countess  Anne  also  tells  us  that  after  she  had  been  there  to 
direct  the  building,  she  caused  her  old  decayed  Castle  of  Brougham  to 
be  repaired,  and  also  the  Roman  Tower,  in  the  said  old  Castle ;  and  the 
court-house  for  keeping  her  courts  in,  with  some  dozen  or  fourteen 
rooms  to  be  built  in  it  upon  the  old  foundation.  The  Tower  of 
Leagues,  and  the  Pagan  Tower,  and  a  state-room  called  Greystoke 
Chamber,  are  mentioned  in  her  Memoirs ;  but  tiie  room  in  which  her 
father  was  bom,  her  "  blessed  mother"  died,  and  King  James  lodged  in 
1617,  she  never  fails  to  mention,  as  being  that  in  which  she  lay,  in  all 
her  visits  to  this  place.  A  garrison  of  foot  soldiers  was  placed  in  it  for  a 
short  time  in  August,  1659.  After  the  death  of  the  Countess  the 
Castle  appears  to  have  been  much  neglected.  Its  stone,  timber,  and  lead 
were  sold  for  100/.  to  two  attorneys  of  Penrith,  who  disposed  of  them 
by  public  sale,  the  first  of  which  was  on  the  coronation  of  George  I., 
1 714.  The  wainscoting  was  purchased  by  the  villagers  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, among  whom  specimens  of  it  were  long  presei"ved. 

The  Castle  was  described  in  1776,  as  being  guarded  by  an  outward 
vaulted  gateway,  and  tower  with  a  portcullis  ;  and  at  the  distance  ol 
about  twenty  paces  an  inroad  vaulted  gateway  of  ribbed  arches,  with  a 
portcullis,  through  which  you  entered  a  spacious  area,  defended  by  lofty 
towers. 

"  The  side  next  the  river  is  divided  by  three  square  towers ;  from 
thence,  on  either  hand,  a  little  wing  falls  back,  the  one  leading  to  the 
gateway ;  the  other  connected  with  the  outworks,  which  extend  to  a 
considerable  distance  along  a  grassy  plain  of  pasture  ground,  terminated 
by  a  turret,  one  of  the  outposts  of  the  castle.    The  centre  of  the  build- 
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ing  18  a  lofty  square  tower;  the  shattered  turrets  which  form  the 
angles,  and  the  hanging  galleries,  are  overgrown  with  shrubs.  The 
lower  apartment  in  the  principal  tower  still  remains  entire,  being  a 
square  of  twenty  feet,  covered  with  a  vaulted  roof  of  stone,  consisting 
of  eight  arches,  of  light  and  excellent  workmanship.  The  groins  are 
ornamented  with  various  grotesque  heads,  and  supported  in  the  centre 
by  an  octagon  pillar,  about  four  feet  in  circumference,  with  a  capital 
and  base  of  Norman  architecture.  In  the  centre  of  each  arch  rings  are 
fixed,  as  if  designed  for  lamps  to  illuminate  the  vault.  From  the  con- 
struction of  this  cell,  and  its  situation  in  the  chief  tower  of  the  fortress, 
it  is  not  probable  it  was  formed  for  a  prison,  but  rather  was  used  at  the 
time  of  siege  and  assault,  as  the  retreat  of  the  chief  persons  of  the 
household.  All  the  other  apartments  are  destroyed.  The  outer  gate- 
way is  machicolated,  and  has  the  arms  of  Vaux  on  its  tower." 

The  connexion  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham  with  this  famous  old  place 
18  of  great  antiquity.  The  family  ot  Brougham  is  of  Saxon  descent, 
and  derives  its  surname  fiom  Burgham,  afterwards  Brougham,  the 
ancient  Brocavum  of  the  Romans.  "  The  estate  of  Burgham  or 
Brougham  belonged  to  the  Brougham  family  before  the  Conquest. 
This  is  proved  from  the  fact,  that  the  earliest  possessors  had  Brougham 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  and  continued  to  hold  it  afterwards  by  the 
tenure  of  drengage  ;  a  tenure  by  military  service,  but  distinguished  at 
that  time  from  Knight's  service,  inasmuch  as  those  only  held  their  lands 
by  drengage  who  had  possessed  them  before  the  Conquest,  and  were 
continued  to  them  after  submitting  to  the  Conqueror." — (Sir  Bernard 
Burke's  Peerage,  1865.)  After  the  Conquest,  William  the  Norman 
granted  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  or  Vipont,  extensive  rights  and  terri- 
tories in  Westmoreland ;  and  among  others,  some  oppressive  rights  of 
seigniory  over  the  manor  of  Brougham,  then  held  by  Walter  de 
Burgham.  To  relieve  the  estate  of  such  services,  Gilbert  de  Burgham, 
in  the  reign  of  King  John,  agreed  to  give  up  absolutely  one-third  part 
of  the  estate  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  and  also  the  advowson  to  the 
rectory  of  Brougham.  This  third  comprises  the  land  upon  winch  the 
castle  is  built,  and  the  estate  afterwards  given  by  Anne  Countess  of 
Pembroke  (heiress  of  Veteripont),  to  the  Hospital  of  Poor  Widows  at 
Appleby.  Brougham  Castle,  if  not  built,  was  much  extended  by 
Veteripont  ;  and  afterwards  still  more  enlarged  by  Roger  Clifford,  who 
succeeded,  by  maniage,  to  the  Veteripont  possessions.  The  manor- 
house,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  Castle,  continued  in  the 
Brougham  family  ;  and  part  of  it,  especially  the  gateway,  is  supposed  to 
be  Saxon  architecture  j  at  all  events,  it  is  the  earliest  Norman.    In  the 
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year  1607,  Thomas  Brougham,  then  lord  of  the  manor  of  Brougham, 
died  without  issue  male,  and  the  estate  was  sold  to  one  Bird,  who  was 
steward  of  the  Clifford  family  ;  the  heir  male  of  the  Brougham  family, 
then  residing  at  Scales  Hall,  in  Cumberland.  About  ifI8o,  John 
Brougham  of  Scales,  re-purchased  the  estate  and  manor  of  Brougham 
from  Bird's  grandson,  and  entailed  it  for  his  nephew,  from  whom  it 
passed  by  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Brougham ;  Brougham  Castle 
descending  from  the  Veteriponts  to  the  Cliifords  ;  and  from  them  to 
the  Thanet  family.  The  manor-house,  now  called  Brougham  Hall,  is 
sometimes  styled  Birdnest,  from  its  having  belonged  to  the  family  of 
Bird.  It  stands  upon  a  woody  eminence  upon  the  east  side  of  the 
Lowther ;  and  from  the  richness,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  prospect 
from  its  fine  terraces,  is  often  called  "  the  Windsor  of  the  North."  Its 
hall  is  lofty,  and  lighted  by  fine  Gothic  windows,  filled  with  painted 
glass,  some  of  which  is  of  the  old  stain.  Nearly  adjoining  it  is  the 
Chaptl  of  Brougham,  dedicated  to  St.  Wilfrid,  as  appears  by  the  Rector 
of  Brougham  agreeing  in  1393,  to  find  in  it  "  two  seargies  afore  St. 
Wilfry,  at  his  own  proper  costs ;"  at  which  time  it  was  endowed  with 
lands  adjoining  it ;  but  those  have  since  been  exchanged  for  others  con- 
tiguous to  the  glebe  of  the  church.  In  1658  and  1659,  the  Countess 
of  Pembroke  rebuilt  it ;  and  the  rector  of  the  parish  performs  evening 
service  in  it  when  the  family  are  resident. 

The  late  Lord  Brougham  was  much  attached  to  his  seat  at 
Brougham.  He  died  at  Cannes,  in  the  south  of  France,  in  1868,  and 
his  remains  rest  there ;  but  Brougham  Hall  is  to  this  day  visited  by 
tourists,  eager  to  behold  the  chateau  of  this  most  remarkable  man, 
who,  with  the  possession  of  encyclopaedic  knowledge,  combined  the 
gift  of  rare  eloquence,  political  integrity,  and  unceasing  labours  for  the 
benefit  of  his  species.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  remains  of  a  man  of 
such  exemplary  patriotism  do  not  rest  in  the  country  of  his  birth.* 


•  An  English  traveller,  in  passing  through  Cannes,  visited  the  cemetery  where 
rest  the  remains  of  this  great  man  ;  when  he  was  much  struck  with  the  severe 
magnificence  of  the  monument  placed  over  the  grave  of  Lord  Brougham  by  the 
present  lord.  It  is  a  simple  but  gigantic  cross  of  granite,  between  20  and  30 
feet  in  height,  with  no  ornament,  and  no  inscription,  only  the  name,  birth,  and 
death,  thus ; — 

"HENRICVS    BROVGHAM, 

NATVS  MDCCLXXVIII., 
DECESSIT  MDCCCLXVni." 

Our  traveller  could  not  leave  the  spot  without  asking  this  question  : — Has  Eng- 
land so  entirely  forgotten  the  memory  of  one  of  her  most  illustrious  sons  ?  Is 
no  men>orial  to  be  placed,  either  in  Westminster  Abbey  or  elsewhere,  to  record 
bow  much,  not  England  alone,  but  the  human  race,  owe  to  him? 
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In  Januai-y,  1861,  appeared  Lord  Brougham's  comprehensive  work 
on  the  British  Constitution,  with  the  following  admirable  Dedication  to 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  which  allusion  is  gracefully  made  to  the 
course  adopted  with  respect  to  the  second  patent  of  the  Brougham 
Peerage,  giving  the  same  title,  but  with  limitation,  in  default  of  heirs 
male,  to  his  brother,  William  Brougham,  Esq.,  and  his  heirs  male : — 

"To  THE  Queen. 

"  Madame, — I  presume  to  lay  at  your  Majesty's  feet  a  work,  the 
result  of  many  years'  diligent  study,  much  calm  reflection,  and  a  long 
life's  experience.  It  professes  to  record  facts,  institute  comparisons, 
draw  conclusions,  and  expound  principles,  often  too  little  considered  in 
this  country  by  those  who  enjoy  the  inestimable  blessings  of  our  politi- 
cal system ;  and  little  understood  in  other  countries  by  those  who  are 
endeavouring  to  naturalize  it  among  themselves,  and  for  whose  success 
the  wishes  of  all  must  be  more  hearty  than  their  hopes  can  be  sanguine. 

"The  subject  of  the  book.  The  British  Constitution,  has  a  natural 
connexion  with  your  Majesty's  auspicious  reign,  which  is  not  more 
adorned  by  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  Sovereign  than  by  the  strictly 
constitutional  exercise  of  her  high  office,  redounding  to  the  security  of 
the  Crown,  the  true  glory  of  the  monarch,  and  the  happiness  of  the 
people.  Entirely  joining  with  all  my  fellow-citizens  in  feelings  of  gra- 
titude towards  such  a  ruler,  I  have  individually  a  deep  sense  of  the 
kindness  with  which  your  Majesty  has  graciously  extended  the  honours 
formerly  bestowed,  the  reasons  assigned  for  that  favour,  and  the  prece- 
dents followed  in  granting  it. 

"  With  these  sentiments  of  humble  attachment  and  respect,  I  am, 
your  Majesty's  most  faithful  and  most  dutiful  servant, 

"  Brougham. 

"Brougham  Hall,  nth  December,  i860." 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  Brougham  has  been  identified  as 
the  Roman  Station,  Broca-vum.  This  station  is  in  close  proximity  to 
the  Castle,  and  has  retained  its  outline,  clearly  defined.  It  is  of  large 
size,  measuring  1060  feet  by  720  feet  within  the  inner  fosse.  Its  de- 
fences have,  probably,  furnished  some  of  the  materials  for  the  mediaeval 
Castle.  The  Station  is  believed  to  have  been  founded  by  Agricola,  in 
the  second  year  of  his  northern  expedition,  A.D.  79  ;  here  he  fixed  one 
of  his  camps ;  various  roads  lead  from  it,  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
from  its  position  being  that  to  Ambleside,  which  passed  along  the  ridge 
of  the  mountains  still  called  High-street. 
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Of  the  inscribed  stones  discovered  at  Brougham,  five  are  preserved  at 
Brougham  Hall,  four  of  which  were  found  outside  the  Station.  Two 
are  sepulchral  memorials  ;  the  third  is  illegible  ;  the  fourth  an  inscrip- 
tion in  honour  of  Constantine  the  Great.  The  fifth  is  a  votive  altar; 
another  is  built  into  one  of  the  dark  passages  of  Brougham  Castle. 


Legend  of  Constantine's  Cells. 

Corby  Castle  crowns  a  noble  eminence  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  Eden,  and  is  situated  about  five  miles  to  the  south-cast  of  Carlisle. 
The  lofty  banks  of  the  river  on  which  the  south  front  of  the  Castle 
looks  down,  recede  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  their  declivities  thickly 
overgrown  with  wood.  On  the  opposite  (the  Wethcral)  side  of  the 
river  the  dark  red  cliffs  rise  to  a  great  height ;  and  midway  between 
the  rapid  river  that  chafes  their  rocky  base,  and  the  woods  that  wave 
upon  their  lofty  crest,  are  the  famous  caverns,  known  as  Constantine's 
Cells,  or  the  Wethcral  Safeguards,  the  narrow  windows  of  which  are 
seen  fiom  the  opposite  side  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  but  were  probably, 
in  former  times,  concealed  by  trees. 

The  Caves  are  at  a  height  of  40  feet  above  the  river,  about  midway 
in  the  face  of  the  cliff.  There  are  three  chambers ;  they  are  in  a  row, 
?nd  are  about  8  feet  wide,  and  12  in  depth.  Under  the  name  of  the 
Chambers  of  Constantine,  these  cells  were  granted,  with  lands  belonging 
to  them,  by  Ranulph  de  Mcschines,  not  long  after  the  Conquest,  to  the 
Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at  York.  The  legend  is,  that  Con- 
stantine inhabited  the  Wethcral  Cells  after  his  defeat  by  Athelstan, 
and  became  ultimately  a  monk  at  Melrose.  Cumberland  was  then  held 
by  the  King  of  Scotland  as  a  fief  of  the  English  Crown.  The  cells 
were  maintained  by  the  prior  and  monks  of  Wetheral,  to  whom  they 
may  have  afforded  a  place  of  refuge  and  security  in  the  days  of  Border 
warfare ;  for  these  curious  caves  were  not  likely  to  be  discovered,  or  if 
known,  to  be  accessible  by  an  enemy.  The  memory  of  Constantine, 
King  and  Monk,  is  preserved  in  the  dedication  of  the  parish  church  at 
Wetheral  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  conjointly  with  St.  Constantine.  The 
Priory  at  Wetheral  was  built  by  a  colony  from  St.  Mary's.  The 
Abbey  lands  became  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle, 
who  found  the  masonry  of  the  abbey  buildings  convenient  for  erecting 
prebendary  houses  at  Carlisle ;  all  that  remains,  therefore,  is  the 
massive  gate  and  tower,  which  present  a  noble  archway.  A  safe 
access  to  the  Cavf*  has  been  formed. 


m 


THE  ISLE  OF  MAN. 
Castles  of  Peele  and  Rusheii. 

About  midway  between  the  rocky  coast  of  Cumberland  and  the 
lofty  and  precipitous  shore  of  Ireland,  and  about  half  the  distance 
from  the  indented  Scottish  coast,  breasting  the  wide  waters  of  the 
Irish  Sea,  lies  the  Isle  of  Man — the  Jlfo/ia  of  Caesar  ;  the  Monopia 
of  Pliny  ,  Mouoda  of  Ptolemy  ;  Menavia  of  Orosius  and  Bede ; 
and  Eiibonia  of  Ncnnius.  Its  derivation  is  traceable  to  the  British 
word  mon,  which  means  isolated.  This  is  altogether  one  of  the 
most  singular  spots  in  the  British  dominions,  either  as  regards  its 
natural  surface  or  its  historical  interest.  The  central  parts  are 
occupied  by  three  chains  of  hills,  the  highest  point  being  Sanfield, 
2004  feet  above  the  sea  ;  whence,  upon  a  clear  day,  England,  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  Wales  are  visible.  The  coast  is  in  many  places 
very  precipitous,  and  its  picturesque  wildness  is  heightened  by 
rocky  islets,  upon  one  of  Avhich  is  Peele  Castle. 

"  This  castle,"  says  Waldon,  in  his  "  Description  of  the  Isle  of 
Man,"  "for  its  situation,  antiquity,  strength,  and  beauty  might 
justly  be  deemed  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Art  and  nature 
seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  the  model ;  nor  ought  the 
most  minute  particular  to  escape  observation.  As  to  its  situation, 
it  is  built  upon  the  top  of  a  huge  rock,  which  rears  itself  a  stu- 
pendous height  above  the  sea,  with  which  it  is  surrounded.  And 
also  by  natural  fortifications  of  other  lesser  rocks,  which  render  it 
inaccessible  but  by  passing  that  little  arm  of  the  sea  which  divides 
it  from  the  town.  When  you  arrive  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  you 
ascend  about  some  threescore  steps,  which  are  cut  out  of  it  to  the 
first  wall,  which  is  immensely  thick  and  high,  and  built  of  a  very 
durable  and  bright  stone  [old  red  sandstone]  ;  and  has  on  it  four 
little  houses,  or  watch- towers,  which  overlook  the  sea.  The  gates 
are  wood,  but  most  curiously  arched,  carved,  and  adorned  with 
pilasters.  Having  passed  the  first,  you  have  other  stairs  of  near 
half  the  number  with  the  former  to  mount,  before  you  come  at  the 
second  wall,  which,  as  well  as  the  other,  is  full  of  port-holes  for 
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cannon,  which  are  planted  on  stone  crosses  on  a  third  wall.  Being 
entered,  you  find  yourself  in  a  wide  plain,  in  the  midst  of  which 
stands  the  castle,  encompassed  by  four  churches,  three  of  which 
time  has  so  much  decayed  that  there  is  little  remaining  besides  the 
walls,  and  some  few  tombs,  which  seem  to  have  been  erected  with 
so  much  care  as  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  those  buried  in  them 
till  the  final  dissolution  of  all  things.  The  fourth  is  kept  a  little 
better  in  repair  ;  but  not  so  much  for  its  own  sake,  though  it  has 
been  the  most  magnificent  of  them  all,  as  for  a  chapel  within  it, 
which  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  bishop,  and  has  under  it  a 
prison,  or  rather  dungeon,  for  those  offenders  who  are  so  miserable 
as  to  incur  the  spiritual  censure.  This  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
dreadful  places  that  imagination  can  form.  The  sea  runs  under  it 
through  the  hollows  of  the  rock  with  such  a  continual  roar  that  you 
would  think  it  were  every  moment  breaking  in  upon  you,  and  over 
it  are  the  vaults  for  burying  the  dead.  The  stairs  descending  to 
this  place  of  terrors  are  not  above  thirty,  but  so  steep  and  narrow 
that  they  are  very  difficult  to  go  down,  a  child  of  eight  or  nine 
years  old  not  being  able  to  pass  them  but  sideways.  Within  it  are 
thirteen  pillars,  on  which  the  whole  chapel  is  supported.  They 
have  a  superstition,  that  whatsoever  stranger  goes  to  see  this  cavern 
out  of  curiosity,  and  omits  to  count  the  pillars,  shall  do  something 
to  occasion  being  confined  there.  'Tis  certain  that  here  have  been 
very  great  architects  in  this  island  ;  for  the  noble  monuments  in 
this  church,  which  is  kept  in  repair,  and  indeed  the  ruins  of  the 
others  also,  show  the  builders  to  be  masters  of  all  the  orders  in  that 
art,  though  the  great  number  of  Doric  pillars  prove  them  to  be 
chiefly  admirers  of  that.  Nor  are  the  epitaphs  and  inscriptions  on 
the  tombstones  less  worthy  of  remark  ;  the  various  languages  in 
which  they  are  engraved  testify  by  what  a  diversity  of  nations  this 
little  spot  of  earth  has  been  possessed.  Though  time  has  defaced 
too  many  of  the  letters  to  render  the  remainder  intelligible,  yet  you 
may  easily  perceive  fragments  of  the  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  Arabian, 
Saxon,  Scotch,  and  Irish  characters  ;  some  dates  yet  visible  declare 
they  were  written  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  and,  indeed,  if  one 
considers  the  walls,  the  thickness  of  them,  and  the  durableness  of 
the  stone  of  which  they  are  composed,  one  must  be  sensible  that  a 
great  number  of  centuries  must  pass  before  such  strong  workman- 
ship could  be  reduced  to  the  condition  it  now  is.  These  churches, 
therefore,  were  doubtless  once  the  temples  of  Pagan  deities,  though 
smce  conseciated  to  the  worship  of  the  true  divinity." 
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In  this  venerable  and  ancient  fortress,  which  contained  several 
apartments  of  sufficient  size  and  height  to  be  termed  noble,  some 
of  the  most  interesting  scenes  in  Scott's  "  Peveril  of  the  Peak"  are 
laid.  It  had  often  been  the  abode,  he  says,  not  only  of  the  lords 
of  Man,  but  of  those  state  prisoners  whom  the  Kings  of  Britain 
sometimes  committed  to  their  charge.  Here  the  great  king-maker, 
Richard,  Earl  of  Warwick,  was  confined  during  one  period  of  his 
eventful  life,  to  ruminate  at  leisure  on  his  further  schemes  of  am- 
bition. And  here,  too,  Eleanor,  the  haughty  wife  of  the  good  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  pined  out  in  seclusion  the  last  days  of  her  banish- 
ment. The  sentinels  pretended  that  her  discontented  spectre  was 
often  visible  at  night,  traversing  the  battlements  of  the  external  walls, 
or  standing  motionless  beside  a  particular  solitary  turret  of  one  of 
the  watch-towers  with  which  they  are  flanked ;  but  dissolving  into 
air  at  cockcrow,  or  when  the  bell  tolled  from  the  yet  remaining 
tower  of  St.  Germain's  Chwrch.  Superstition,  too,  had  her  tales  of 
fairies,  ghosts,  and  spectres — her  legends  of  saints  and  demons,  of 
lairies  and  of  familiar  spirits,  whilsjj  were  nightly  to  be  seen  in 
every  nook  and  corner  of  this  rugged  and  romantic  pile. 

The  early  history  of  the  Isle  of  Man  is  obscure.  It  was  governed 
by  a  succession  of  Norwegian  kings  until  Magnus,  finding  himself 
unable  to  preserve  the  Western  Isles,  sold  them  to  Alexander  III., 
King  of  Scotland,  1264.  Soon  after  this,  Alexander  reduced  the 
Isle  of  Man,  and  appointed  Regulus  king,  with  whom  he  entered 
into  a  treaty,  stipulating  that  the  King  of  Man  should  furnish  ten 
ships  for  Scotland,  on  condition  that  Alexander  defended  the  Isle 
from  all  foreign  enemies.  William  de  Montacute,  with  an  English 
force,  afterwards  drove  out  the  Scots  ;  but  his  poverty  prevented 
him  from  keeping  the  Isle,  and  it  thus  became  the  property  of  the 
Kings  of  England.  In  1307,  Edward  II.  bestowed  the  Isle  first 
upon  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  then  on  Henry  Beaumont.  The 
Scots,  under  Robert  Bruce,  recovered  it  and  held  it  until  1340, 
when  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  wrested  it  from  Scotland  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  and  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  was  after- 
wards executed  for  high  treason,  and  his  estates  were  confiscated. 
Henry  IV.  granted  the  Island  to  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, and  in  1403  the  Earl  being  attainted  of  high  treason,  and 
the  Isle  of  Man  forfeited,  the  King  of  England  gave  it,  with  the 
patronage  of  the  bishopric  and  other  ecclesiastical  benefices,  to 
William  Stanley  and  his  heirs,  afterwards  the  Earl  of  Derby,  for 
his  aid  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  of  Henry  Percy,  on  condition 
♦  *  ♦  S 
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that  he  should  give  the  Kings  of  England  two  falcons  on  their 
coronation.  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby,  relinquished  the  title  of  King 
of  Man,  and  took  that  of  Lord.  A  new  grant  of  the  Island  was 
made  to  James,  Earl  of  Derby,  in  consequence  of  his  adherence  to 
Charles  I.  It  will  be  recollected  that,  when  about  to  perform  the 
greatest  service  at  Manchester,  Lord  Molyneux  received  peremp- 
tory orders  from  the  King  to  take  the  forces  raised  by  the  Lord 
Derby  and  bring  them  at  once  up  to  Oxford,  while  Lord  Derby 
was  commanded  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  faithful  and  pa- 
triotic nobleman,  thus  thwarted  by  a  Court  intrigue,  when  about  to 
perform  the  greatest  act  of  service,  though  he  bitterly  resented  such 
treatment,  would  never  disobey  his  prince.  He  sailed  for  the  Isle 
of  Man,  which  was  indeed  threatened  by  the  Scots,  as  well  as  dis- 
turbed by  a  popular  agitation.  He  left  the  Countess  to  the  care  of 
Lathom  House. 

After  the  memorable  siege  of  Lathom,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Derby  remained  several  years  without  molestation,  but  they  were 
not  to  abide  happy  in  this  retirement,  consoled  by  the  affection  of 
their  Manx  tenants  and  subjects.  The  Earl  could  not  reconcile  it 
with  his  notions  of  honour  and  duty  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  the  Revolutionary  Government  over  the  little  Island  which  he 
ruled  for  his  King.  It  was  indeed  a  separate  principality,  and  the 
laws  made  by  the  English  Parliament  were  not  there  current.  In 
vain  was  he  tempted  with  an  offer  of  the  full  restoration  of  all  his 
English  estates  if  he  would  surrender  Man,  From  his  impregnable 
fortress  of  Castle  Rushen,  in  July,  1649,  he  wrote  to  General 
Ireton,  "  I  scorn  your  proffers,  disdain  your  favour,  and  abhor  your 
treason."  He  wrote  to  his  own  boy,  Charles,  "  Fear  God,  and 
honour  the  King,  When  I  go  to  the  top  of  Mount  Barrule,  by 
turning  myself  round  I  can  see  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
Wales  ;  and  think  it  a  pity  to  see  so  many  kingdoms  at  once,  which 
is  a  prospect,  I  conceive,  no  place  in  any  nation  that  we  know 
under  heaven  can  afford,  and  have  so  little  profit  from  all  or  any 
of  them."  The  Republican  new  masters  of  England  revenged  them- 
selves by  seizing  upon  his  children  and  carrying  them  away  from 
Knowsley  House  to  a  strict  confinement  at  Chester,  A  few  months 
later  the  Earl  could  not  refrain  trom  joining  in  the  unlucky  attempt 
of  Charles  II.,  in  the  third  year  after  his  father's  decapitation, 
to  reconquer  England  with  a  Scottish  army.  He  landed,  with  a 
few  hundred  men,  to  rally  his  old  friends  in  Lancashire  around  the 
yoimg  King's  standard.     His  small  party  was  surprised  and  cut  up 
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ti  Wigan-lane  5  the  Earl  himself  had  a  narrow  escape ;  but  he  fought 
beside  the  King  at  Worcester,  and  aided  Charles  to  escape  in  his  hiding- 
place  at  Boscobel.  A  few  days  after  this  Lord  Derby  was  taken 
prisoner,  surrendering  on  promise  of  quarter ;  and,  being  tried  by 
court-martial  at  Chester,  he  was  unjustly  sentenced  to  death,  and 
executed  at  Bolton. 

James,  Earl  of  Derby,  dying  without  issue,  the  inheritance  devolved 
upon  James,  second  Duke  of  Athol,  who  was  descended  from  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  seventh  Earl  of  Derby.  In  1764,  the  Duke 
was  empowered  to  sell  his  sovereign  rights  for  70,000/.,  with  his  civil 
patronage,  and  the  two  Castles  of  Peele  and  Rushen ;  though  the  Duk6 
retained  the  title  of  Lord  of  Man,  and  subsequently  enjoyed  the 
honour  of  Governor  General.  By  a  subsequent  arrangement,  Great 
Britain  enjoyed  all  the  sovereign  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Island. 

No  part  of  the  kingdom  abounds  so  much  in  Danish  remains.  The 
various  tumuli,  barrows,  weapons,  coins,*  and  Runic  characters,  afford 
clear  evidence  of  the  connexion  which  the  Northmen  had  with  this 
Island.  The  Tinwald  "  Mount"  (which  means  either  a  fence  for  an 
assembly,  or  "  a  juridical  hill  "),  is  approached  by  turf  steps  to  the 
summit,  where  the  King  of  Man  formerly  sat  on  solemn  occasions.  The 
local  laws  of  the  Island,  in  our  time,  continued  to  be  read  and  promul- 
gated here  annually  before  the  Governor,  two  deemsters,  keys,  council, 
and  various  officers  of  State ;  and  divine  service  concluded  the  solemnities 
of  the  day. 

To  return  to  Peele  Castle.  The  area  once  included  four  churches: 
the  remains  of  two — St.  Patrick's  and  St.  Germain's — are  now  only  to 
be  seen.  The  former  was  probably  built  before  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
the  latter,  which  was  erected  about  1245,  is  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
Island,  but  is  only  now  used  as  a  burial-place.  Under  these  churches 
Waldron  and  others  after  him  describe  certain  places  of  penance :  "These 
have  never  been  made  use  of  since  the  times  of  popery  ;  that  under  the 
bishop's  chapel  is  the  common  place  of  punishment  for  delinquents  { 


•  The  arms  of  the  Isle  of  Man  are,  gules,  tliree  legs  conjoined  in  the  fess- 
point,  &c.,  or.  The  symbol  of  three  legs  conjoined  no  doubt  denotes  the 
triangular  shapes  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  Sicily  or  Trinacria.  It  is  somewhat 
curious,  that  the  earliest  coinage  of  this  island,  A.U.  1709  (which,  by  the  way, 
is  cast,  and  not  struck  in  the  usual  way :  obverse,  the  crest  of  the  Earls  of 
Derby,  the  eagle  and  child,  SANS  changer  ;  reverse,  the  three  legs),  has  the 
motto  QVOCVNQUE  GESSERis  STABiT.  The  Coinage  of  1723  is  exactly  similar, 
but  struck  ;  whereas  that  of  1733,  and  all  the  succeeding  coinages,  have 
QUOCUNQUE  jECEKis  STABIT,  which  is  clearly  the  correct  reading. 
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but  the  soldiers  of  the  garrison  permit  them  to  suffer  their  confinement 
in  the  Castle ;  it  being  morally  impossible  for  the  strongest  constitu- 
tion to  sustain  the  damp  and  noysomeness  of  the  cavern  even  for  a  fewr 
hours,  much  less  for  months  and  years,  as  is  the  punishment  sometimes 
allotted."  Waldron's  account  of  these  ecclesiastical  prisons  is,  how- 
ever, doubted.     He  relates  also  the  following : — 

"  An  apparition,  which  they  call  the  Manthe  Doog,  in  the  shape  of 
a  shaggy  spaniel,  was  stated  to  haunt  the  Castle  in  all  parts,  but  parti- 
cularly the  guard-chamber,  where  the  dog  would  constantly  come,  and 
lie  down  by  the  fire  at  candlelight.  The  soldiers  lost  much  of  their 
terror  by  the  frequency  of  the  sight ;  yet,  as  they  believed  it  to  be  an 
evil  spirit,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  injure  them  ;  that  belief  kept 
them  so  far  in  order,  that  they  refrained  from  swearing  and  profane 
■discourse  in  its  presence ;  and  none  chose  to  be  left  alone  with  such  an 
insidious  enemy.  Now,  as  this  Manthe  Doog  used  to  come  out  and 
return  by  the  passage  through  the  church,  by  which  also  somebody 
must  go  to  deliver  the  keys  every  night  to  the  captain,  they  continued 
to  go  together,  he  whose  turn  it  was  to  do  that  duty  being  accompanied 
by  the  next  in  rotation. 

"  But  one  of  the  soldiers,  on  a  certain  night,  being  much  disguised  in 
liquor,  would  go  with  the  key  alone,  though  it  really  was  not  his  turn. 
His  comrades  in  vain  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him :  he  said  he  wanted 
the  Manthe  Doog's  company,  and  he  would  try  whether  he  were  dog 
or  devil ;  and  then,  after  much  profane  talk,  he  snatched  up  the  keys 
and  departed.  Some  time  afterwards  a  great  noise  alarmed  the  soldiers, 
but  none  would  venture  to  go  and  see  what  was  the  cause.  When  the 
adventurer  returned,  he  was  struck  with  horror  and  speechless,  nor 
could  he  even  make  such  signs  as  might  give  them  to  understand  what 
had  happened  to  him ;  but  he  died,  with  distorted  features,  in  violent 
agony.  After  this  none  would  go  through  the  passage,  which  was 
soon  closed  up,  and  the  apparition  was  never  more  seen  in  the  Castle." 

Castle  Rushen,  in  Castletown,  one  of  the  principal  towns  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  was  built,  according  to  tradition,  in  the  year  960,  by 
Guttred,  a  Danish  Prince,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buried  here.  The 
stone  glacis  by  which  it  is  surrounded  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  The  stonework  of  the  Keep  and  several  of  the 
interior  portions  of  the  buildings  is  nearly  entire ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  damage  done  by  repeated  sieges,  the  other  parts  have  been  re- 
paired. The  prisoners  must  have  been  lowered  into  the  Keep  by  ropes, 
as  there  are  no  steps  for  descending. 

Waldron,  having  described  the  entrance  to  the  Castle,  where  there  is 
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a  stone-chair  for  the  governor,  and  also  two  for  the  judges,  or  deem- 
sters, next  relates  the  following : — 

"  Further  on  there  is  an  apartment  which  has  never  been  opened  in 
the  memory  of  man.    The  persons  belonging  to  the  Castle  are  very 
cautious  in  giving  any  reason  for  it,  but  the  natives,  who  are  very  super- 
stitious, assign  this :  they  tell  you  that  the  Castle  was  first  inhabited  by 
fairies,  and  afterwards  by  giants,  who  continued  in  possession  of  it  till  the 
days  of  Merlin.    He,  by  force  of  magic,  dislodged  the  greater  part  of 
them,  and  bound  the  rest  in  spells  which  they  believed  would  be  indis- 
soluble to  the  end  of  the  world.     For  proof  of  this  they  say,  there  are 
a  great  many  fine  apartments  underground,  exceeding  in  magnificence 
any  of  the  upper  rooms.    Several  men,  of  more  than  ordinary  courage, 
have,  in  former  times,  ventured  down  to  explore  the  secrets  of  this  sub- 
terranean dwelling-place,  but  as  none  of  them  ever  returned  to  give  an 
account  of  what  they  saw,  it  was  judged  convenient  that  all  the  passages 
to  it  should  be  kept  continually  shut,  that  no  more  might  suffer  by  their 
temerity.     But  about  fifty  years  since,  a  person  of  uncommon  courage 
obtained  permission  to  explore  the  dark  abode.     He  went  down,  and 
returned  by  the  help  of  a  clue  of  packthread  that  he  took  with  him,  and 
brought  this  wonderful  discovery : — That  after  having  passed  through 
a  great  number  of  vaults,  he  came  into  a  long  narrow  place,  which  the 
further  he  penetrated,  he  perceived  he  went  more  and  more  on  a  de- 
Bccnt,  till  having  travelled,  as  near  as  he  could  guess,  for  the  space  of  a 
mile,  he  began  to  see  a  little  gleam  of  light,  which,  though  it  appeared 
at  a  vast  distance,  was  the  most  delightful  sight  he  had  ever  beheld. 
Having  at  last  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane  of  darkness,  he  perceived  a 
very  large  and  magnificent  house,  illuminated  with  a  great  many  candles, 
whence  proceeded  the  light  just  mentioned.  Having,  before  he  began  this 
expedition,  well  fortified  himself  with  brandy,  he  had  courage  enough  to 
knock  at  the  door,  which  a  servant,  at  the  third  knock,  having  opened, 
asked  him  what  he  wanted  ?     '  1  would  go  as  far  as  I  can,"  he  replied, 
•  be  so  kind  as  to  direct  me,  for  I  see  no  passage  but  the  dark  cavern 
through  which  I  came  hither.'  The  servant  directed  him  to  go  through 
the  house,  and  accordingly  led  him  through  a  long  entrance  passage, 
and  out  at  the  back  door.   He  then  walked  a  considerable  distance,  and 
at  length  beheld  another  house,  more  magnificent  than  the  first ;  where, 
the  windows  being  opened,  he  discovered  innumerable  lamps  burning 
in  every  room.    He  was  about  to  knock,  but  had  the  curiosity  first  to 
step  on  a  little  bank,  which  commanded  the  view  of  a  low  parlour. 
Looking  in,  he  saw  a  vast  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room  :  it  was  of 
black  marble,  and  on  it  lay  extended  at  full  length  a  man,  or  ratlier 
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monst;r,  for,  by  his  account,  he  could  not  be  less  than  14  feet  long,  and 
10  round  the  body.  This  prodigious  figure  lay  as  if  asleep,  on  a  book, 
and  a  sword  beside  him  of  a  size  proportioned  to  the  hand  supposed  to 
make  use  of  it.  This  sight  was  more  terrifying  to  the  traveller  than  the 
dark  and  dreary  cavern  he  had  passed  through :  he  resolved,  therefore,  not 
to  attempt  to  enter  a  place  inhabited  by  a  person  of  such  extraordinary 
stature  as  that  he  had  witnessed,  but  made  the  best  of  his  way  back  to 
the  first  house,  where  the  servant  reconducted  him,  and  informed  him. 
that  if  he  had  knocked  at  the  second  door,  he  would  have  seen  company 
enough,  but  never  would  have  returned.  On  this  he  desired  to  know 
what  place  it  was,  and  by  whom  possessed.  But  the  other  replied, 
These  things  were  not  to  be  revealed  He  then  took  his  leave,  and  by 
the  same  dark  passage  got  into  the  vaults,  and  soon  after  once  more 
ascended  to  the  light  of  the  sun." 

Nor  is  this  the  only  tale  of  terror  related  of  the  Castle,  for  the  people 
of  the  island  say  that,  besides  the  fairies  and  wonderful  beings  already 
mentioned,  it  is  also  visited  by  the  apparition  of  a  woman  that  was 
executed  some  years  previously,  for  the  murder  of  her  child.  In  this, 
as  in  similar  cases,  there  are  several  testimonies  adduced,  and  among 
them  some  of  persons  of  good  sense,  and  equal  veracity,  all  of  which 
tend  to  prove  that  a  phantom  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  makes  a  practice 
of  passing  in  and  out  of  the  gates  when  they  are  shut,  in  the  presence  of 
the  soldiers  and  others,  insomuch  that  the  sight  has  grown  familiar  to 
them ;  yet  none  has  ever  had  the  courage  to  speak  to  her,  for  which 
reason  she  cannot  unfold  the  object  of  her  coming. 
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BERWICK    AND    NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Berwick-upon-Tweed,  its  Castle,  and  Sieges. 

Berwick  first  appears  authentically  in  the  early  part  of  the  twelfth 
century,  during  the  reign  of  King  Alexander  I.,  when  it  was  part  of  the 
realm  of  Scotland,  and  the  capital  of  the  district  Lothian.  About  this 
time  it  became  populous  and  wealthy,  contained  a  magnificent  Castle,  was 
the  chief  sea-port  of  Scotland,  and  abounded  with  churches,  hospitals, 
and  monastic  buildings,  and  was  one  of  the  four  royal  burghs  (boroughs) 
of  Scotland.  There  is  an  interesting  story  preserved  of  Cnute,  a  mer- 
chant of  Berwick,  who,  early  in  the  reign  of  King  Malcolm  IV.,  had 
acquired  from  his  riches  the  name  of  "  the  Opulent."  Upon  the  treaty 
entered  into  with  England  for  the  ransom  of  William  the  Lion,  who 
was  taken  prisoner  near  Alnwick,  in  1174,  the  Castle  of  Berwick,  with 
the  fortresses  in  Scotland,  was  surrendered  to  the  English  king,  but  it 
was  restored  by  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion  in  1 188.  In  1214  King  John 
led  an  army  to  the  North  to  chastise  his  disaffected  barons,  and  also  the 
king  of  Scotland,  when  the  town  and  castle  of  Benvick  were  taken  by 
storm,  and  the  most  horrible  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  by  the 
English  soldiers ;  they  then  committed  the  town  to  the  flames,  the 
English  king  commencing  by  setting  fire  to  the  house  in  which  he  had 
lodged  !  During  the  competition  between  Baliol  and  Bruce  for  the 
Scottish  throne,  the  English  parliament  sat  in  Berwick  ;  and  Edward  I. 
gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Baliol,  in  the  hall  of  the  Castle. 

In  1296,  Edward  besieged  the  town  of  Berwick  both  by  sea  and  land, 
and  took  both  town  and  castle,  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and 
butchered  the  inhabitants  without  distinction  of  sex  or  age. 

In  September,  1297,  the  Scots,  under  Wallace,  gained  a  signal  victory 
over  their  invaders  at  Stirling  bridge.  The  English  army  retreated  to 
Berwick,  though  soon  deserted  it,  but  the  garrison  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  c.istlc.  In  the  following  spring,  on  the  approach  of  a 
powerful  army  from  England,  the  Scots  evacuated  the  town,  after  which 
Bei"wick  remained  in  the  possession  of  England  for  twenty  years ; 
during  that  period  large  sums  of  money  were  expended  in  fortifying 
the  town  and  the  Castle,  and  a  numerous  garrison  was  employed  in  its 
defence. 

In  1318  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  through  the  treachery  of 
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Peter  de  Spalding,  an  English  soldier,  who  enabled  a  body  of  troops, 
cautiously  assembled,  to  scale  the  walls  secretly  by  night,  and  to  become 
masters  of  the  town.  The  details  of  the  next  siege  are  very  interesting. 
The  son-in-law  of  Bruce  had  been  selected  as  the  governor  of  the  town, 
and  the  whole  army  of  England,  headed  by  King  Edward,  and  under 
the  command  of  the  flower  of  the  nobility,  invested  the  place.  After 
their  earthen  mounds  had  been  completed,  the  English,  on  St.  Mary's 
Eve,  made  a  simultaneous  assault  by  land  and  by  sea.  AVhilst  their 
force,  led  by  the  bravest  captains,  and  carrying  with  them,  besides 
their  usual  arms,  the  ladders,  crows,  pickaxes,  and  other  assistance  for 
an  escalade,  rushed  onward  to  the  walls,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets, 
and  the  display  of  innumerable  banners,  a  large  vessel,  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  was  towed  towards  the  town  from  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
She  was  filled  with  armed  soldiers,  a  party  of  whom  were  placed  in  her 
boat,  drawn  up  mid-mast  high ;  whilst  to  the  bow  of  the  boat  was  fixed 
a  species  of  drawbridge,  which  it  was  intended  to  drop  upon  the  wall, 
and  thus  afford  a  passage  from  the  vessel  into  the  town.  Yet  these 
complicated  preparations  failed  of  success,  althotigh  seconded  by  the 
greatest  gallantry;  and  the  English,  after  being  baffled  in  every  attempt 
to  fix  their  ladders  and  maintain  themselves  upon  the  walls,  were  com- 
pelled to  retire,  leaving  their  vessel  to  be  burnt  by  the  Scots,  who  slew 
many  of  her  crew,  and  made  prisoner  the  engineer  who  superintended 
and  directed  the  attack. 

This  unsuccessful  stratagem  was,  after  five  days'  active  preparation, 
followed  by  another  still  more  desperate,  in  which  the  besiegers  made 
use  of  a  huge  machine  moving  upon  wheels;  this  contained  several 
platforms  or  stages,  which  held  parties  of  armed  soldiers,  who  were 
defended  by  a  strong  roofing  of  boards  and  hides,  beneath  which  they 
could  work  their  battering-rams  with  impunity.  To  co-operate  with 
this  unwieldy  and  bulky  instrument,  which,  from  its  shape  and  covering, 
they  called  a  "  sow,"  moveable  scaffolds  had  been  constructed,  of  such 
a  height  as  to  overtop  the  walls,  from  which  they  proposed  to  storm  the 
town ;  and  instead  of  a  single  vessel,  as  on  the  former  occasion,  a 
squadron  of  ships,  with  their  top-castles  manned  by  picked  bodies  of 
archers,  and  their  ai-med  boats  slung  mast-high,  were  ready  to  sail  with 
the  tide,  and  anchor  beneath  the  walls.  But  the  Scots  were  well  pre- 
pared for  them.  By  Crab,  the  Flemish  engineer,  machines  similar  to 
the  Roman  catapult,  moving  on  wheels,  and  of  enoimous  strength  and 
dimensions,  were  constructed  and  placed  on  the  walls  at  the  spot  where 
it  was  expected  "  the  sow"  would  make  its  approach.  In  addition  to 
this  they  fixed  a  crane  upon  the  rampart,  armed  with  iron  chain?  and 
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grappling  hooks;  and  large  masses  of  combustibles  and  fire-fagotn, 
shaped  like  tuns,  and  composed  of  pitch  and  flax,  bound  strongly  to- 
gether with  tar-ropes,  were  piled  up  in  readiness  for  the  attack.  At 
different  intervals  on  the  walls  were  fixed  the  springalds  for  the  dis- 
charge of  their  heavy  darts,  which  carried  on  their  barbed  points  little 
bundles  of  flaming  tar  dipped  in  oil  or  sulphur ;  the  ramparts  were  lined 
by  the  archers,  spearmen,  and  cross-bdws,  and  to  each  leader  was 
assigned  a  certain  station,  to  which  he  could  repair  on  a  moment's 
warning.  ( 

The  Scots  cheerfully  and  confidently  awaited  the  attack  ;  to  which 
the  English  moved  forward  in  great  strength,  and  led  by  the  King  in 
person,  on  the  13th  of  September.  The  different  squadrons  rushed  for- 
ward, so  that  the  ladders  were  fixed,  the  ditch  filled  up  by  fascines,  and 
the  ramparts  attacked  with  an  impetuous  valour  which  promised  to 
carry  all  before  it.  The  Scots,  after  a  short  interval  advanced  with 
levelled  spears  in  close  array,  and  with  a  weight  and  resolution  which 
effectually  checked  the  enemy.  Considerable  ground  had,  however, 
been  gained  in  the  first  assault ;  and  the  battle  was  maintained  from 
sunrise  till  noon,  with  excessive  obstinacy  on  both  sides ;  but  it  at  last 
concluded  in  favour  of  the  lesolution  and  endurance  of  the  Scots,  who 
repulsed  the  enemy  on  every  quarter,  and  cleared  their  ramparts  of  their 
assailants.  At  this  moment,  by  Edward's  orders,  the  sow  began  its 
advance  towards  the  walls  ;  and  the  cran,  or  catapult,  armed  with  a 
mass  of  rock,  was  seen  straining  its  timbers,  and  taking  its  aim  against 
the  approaching  monster.  On  the  first  discharge  the  stone  flew  far  be- 
yond ;  and  as  the  conductors  hurried  forward  the  immense  machine, 
the  second  missile  fell  short  of  it.  A  third  block  of  granite  was  now 
got  ready,  and  an  English  engineer  who  had  been  taken  prisoner,  was 
commanded  on  pain  of  death  to  direct  the  aim  ;  whilst  the  sow  was 
moving  forward  with  a  rapidity  which  must,  in  a  few  seconds,  have 
brought  it  to  the  foot  of  the  walls.  All  gazed  on  for  an  instant  in 
breathless  suspense — but  only  for  an  instant.  The  catapult  was  dis- 
charged—  a  loud  booming  noise  in  the  air  accompanied  the  progress  of 
its  deadly  projectile, — and  in  a  moment  afterwards,  a  tremendous  crash, 
mingled  with  the  shrieks  of  the  victims  and  the  shouts  of  the  soldiers 
from  the  walls,  declared  the  destruction  of  the  huge  machine.  It  had 
been  hit  so  truly,  that  the  stone  passed  through  the  roof,  shivering  its 
timber  into  a  thousand  pieces  ;  and  crushing  and  mangling  in  a  frightful 
manner  the  unhappy  soldiers  who  manned  its  different  platforms.  As 
those  who  escaped  rushed  out  from  its  broken  fragments,  the  Scottish 
soldiers  shouted  out  that  the  English  sow  had  farrowed.    Crab  now 
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cast  his  chains  and  grappling-hooks  over  the  ruins  of  the  machine,  aiid 
dragging  it  nearer  the  walls,  poured  down  his  combustibles  in  such 
quantity,  that  it  was  soon  consumed  to  ashes.  It  was  near  night-fall ; 
when  foiled  on  every  side,  the  English  entirely  withdrew  from  the  assault. 

Bei^wick  then  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Scots  until  the  fatal 
battle  of  Halidon  Hill,  an  eminence  almost  close  to  the  Scottish  border. 
After  this  battle,  which  was  fought  in  July,  1 333,  Berwick  again  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  English,  and  so  continued  until  November, 
1355,  when  it  was  surprised  in  the  night  by  the  Scots.  The  inhabi- 
tants fled  to  the  Castle,  leaving  the  town  to  pillage ;  and  Fordun,  the 
Scottish  historian,  refers  with  more  than  ordinary  exultation  to  "the 
gold  and  silver  and  infinite  riches"  which  became  the  prey  of  his 
countrymen.  In  the  following  Januaiy,  Edward  1 1 1,  invested  the  town 
with  a  powerful  army,  when  the  Scots  being  unable  to  retain  it,  agreed  to 
capitulate,  and  were  suffered  to  depart  with  all  their  effects,  almost 
every  individual  soldier  being  made  wealthy  with  the  booty  he  thus 
obtained. 

In  1378  the  Castle  of  Berwick  was  taken  by  a  small  band  of  Scottish 
adventurers,  who  slew  the  constable,  Sir  Robert  de  Boynton,  and  kept 
possession  of  the  fortress  upwards  of  a  week  :  it  was  then  retaken  by  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  at  the  head  of  10,000  men,  and  here  his 
eldest  son,  the  celebrated  Hotspur,  afterwards  governor  of  the  place, 
commenced  his  military  career. 

In  1384,  during  a  truce,  the  Scots  repossessed  themselves  by  night  of 
the  Castle,  and  burnt  the  town  ;  but  the  offer  of  a  sum  of  money  soon 
induced  the  enemy  to  abandon  the  conquest.  After  the  accession  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  Earl,  believing  that  Richard  II.  was  still  alive,  adhered 
to  his  fortunes,  and  in  1405  surrendered  Berwick  to  the  Scots,  who 
pillaged  and  once  more  burnt  it.  The  English  King,  with  an  army  of 
37,000  fighting  men  (according  to  Walsingtiam),  besieged  the  Castle, 
the  Earl  and  his  adherents  having  previously  deserted  the  town,  and 
fled  to  Scotland.  The  garrison  hesitated  to  surrender  on  being  sum- 
moned, but  a  single  shot  from  a  large  piece  of  ordnance  threw  down 
one  of  the  towers,  which  so  terrified  the  defenders,  that  they  instantly 
gave  up  the  fortress,  and  all  of  them  were  either  beheaded  or  committed 
to  prison.  In  1416  the  Scots  attempted  the  recovery  of  Berwick,  but 
without  success.  Henry  VI.,  after  his  defeat  by  Edward  IV.,  at 
Towton  in  1461,  fled  to  Scotland,  and  surrendered  Berwick  to  the 
Scots,  who  continued  masters  of  it  and  the  Castle  for  twenty-one  years. 
In  July,  1482,  the  town  again  surrendered  to  the  English,  but  the  Castle 
held  out  until  the  24th  of  August  following,  when  through  the  in- 
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trigues  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  brother  of  James  III.,  both  town 
and  castle  were  finally  surrendered  to  Edward  IV.,  and  were  never 
afterwards  recovered  by  the  sister  kingdom. 

1  Berwick  still  remains  a  walled  town,  but  the  fortifications  do  not  in- 
close so  large  a  space  as  they  did  in  ancient  times.  The  modem  ram- 
parts are  generally  in  good  repair,  some  ruins  of  the  old  wall  yet  re- 
main, and  the  Bell  Tower  is  still  almost  entire:  it  formerly  contained  a 
bell  to  give  warning  of  the  approach  of  enemies.  The  present  walls 
were  built  in  the  reign  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth.  There  are  five  gates.  The 
castle,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  was  in  complete  repair,  but  in  that  of 
Charles  I.  it  was  in  ruins.  An  eye-witness  at  the  latter  period  describes  it 
as  "  in  manner  circular,  but  dilapidated,  as  having  had  mounts,  rampierB 
and  flankers,  well  replenished  with  great  ordnance,  and  fair  houses  therein, 
the  walls  and  gates  made  beautiful  with  pictures  of  stone  (statues),  the 

work  curious  and  delicate." 

» 

Wark  Castle. 

On  the  south  bank  of  the  Tweed,  where  it  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween England  and  Scotland,  are  the  remains  of  Wark  Castle,  cele- 
brated in  Border  history.  In  1137,  David  of  Scotland  attempted  for 
three  weeks  to  take  this  fortress,  but  failed  with  disgrace.  Stephen 
subsequently  advanced  to  Wark,  forcing  David  out  of  the  country, 
who,  however,  on  the  retirement  of  the  former,  destroyed  Norham,  and 
made  a  second  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Wark.  After  his  defeat  at  the 
battle  of  the  Standard,  David  resumed  the  siege,  and  after  a  defence  of 
unequalled  bravery,  hardships,  and  privations,  the  garrison  capitulated, 
and  the  Castle  was  demolished.  It  was  restored,  and  in  1341,  the 
Governor  of  the  fortress.  Sir  Edward  Montagu,  made  a  sally  on  the  rear 
of  the  Scotch  army,  under  King  David,  returning  from  the  sack  of 
Durham,  when  200  Scots  were  slain,  and  twelve  horses  laden  with 
spoil  taken  by  Sir  Edward.  To  revenge  this  attack,  David  invested 
Wark,  but  was  repulsed  in  two  desperate  assaults,  the  defenders  being 
animated  by  the  presence  of  the  celebrated  Countess  of  Salisbuiy,  to 
whom  Edward  III.  personally  returned  his  thanks  in  this  fortress.  In 
14 1 9,  Wark  Castle  was  taken,  and  the  garrison  butchered  by  the  Scots; 
but  was  shortly  afterwards  retaken  by  the  English,  who  crept  up  a 
sewer  from  the  Tweed  into  the  kitchen,  and  retaliated.  In  1460, 
the  fortress  was  again  taken  and  demolished.  In  11523,  it  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  against  the  Scots  and  thsir  French  auxiliaries,  com- 
manded by  the  Duke  of  Albany,  Regent  of  Scotland.    At  this  siege 
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Buchanan  the  historian  and  poet  was  present,  and  had  to  endure  manjr 
hardships. 


Norham  Castle. 

Nothing  can  be  more  strikingly  picturesque  than  Sir  Walter  Scott'a 
description  of  this  famous  feudal  fortress,  in  the  two  opening  stanzas  ol 
hip  Marmlon: 

"  Day  set  on  Norham 's  castled  steep, 
And  Tweed's  fair  river  broad  and  deep, 

And  Cheviot's  mountains  lone  ; 
The  battled  towers,  the  donjon  keep. 
The  loophole  grates  where  captives  weep^ 
The  flanking  walls  that  round  it  sweep, 

In  yellow  lustre  shone. 
The  warriors  on  the  turrets  high, 
Moving  athwart  the  evening  sky, 

Seemed  forms  of  giant  height ; 
Their  armour,  as  it  caught  the  rays, 
Flaslied  back  again  the  western  blaze. 

In  lines  of  dazzling  light. 

Saint  George's  banner,  broad  and  gay. 
Now  faded,  as  the  fading  ray, 

Ix'ss  bright,  and  less,  was  flung; 
The  evening  gale  had  scarce  the  power 
To  wave  it  on  the  donjon  tower, 

So  heavily  it  hung. 
The  scouts  had  parted  on  their  search. 

The  castle  gates  were  barred  ; 
Above  the  gloomy  portal  arch. 
Timing  his  footsteps  to  a  march. 

The  warder  kept  his  guard. 
Low  humming,  as  he  paced  along. 
Some  ancient  Border  gathering  song." 

Norham  Castle  has  withstood  many  a  siege.  In  1139,  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  David,  King  of  Scots,  and  the  town  reduced  to  ashes.  He 
had  previously,  in  1136,  taken  possession  of  the  Castle,  in  the  cause  of 
the  Empress  Matilda,  but  it  was  soon  restored  by  treaty.  In  1209, 
King  John  was  for  a  few  days  at  the  fortress ;  and  here  he  met 
William  the  Lion,  and  agreed  to  a  treaty,  which  was  confirmed  by  them 
here  in  1211 ;  and  in  1213,  King  John  was  again  at  the  fortress.  In 
1 3 15,  Norham  Castle  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  for  forty  days  by 
Alexander,  King  of  Scotland,  who,  in  12 19,  with  Stephen  de  Segrave, 
procurator  on  behalf  of  England  and  the  Pope's  legate,  met  at  the 
Castle  to  settle  the  disputes  between  the  two  kingdoms.  In  1291, 
Edward  summoned  his  nobles  to  meet  him  at  Norham,  where  he  de- 
cidrd  the  claim  for  the  Crown  of  Scotland  in  favour  of  theBaliols.    By 
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others  the  dispute  is  said  to  have  been  settled  in  a  field  called  Holywell 
Haiigh,  adjacent  to  the  ford  by  which  the  English  and  Scottish  ai'mies 
made  their  mutual  invasions  before  the  bridge  of  Bei-wick  was  erected. 
In  X313,  Norham  was  besieged  by  the  Scots,  but  preserved  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Governor,  Sir  Thomas  Grey,  and  the  timely  aid  of  the 
Lords  Percy  and  Nevill.  The  eastern  district  of  the  country  was  laid 
in  ashes  by  the  Scots.  In  1322,  Norham  was  retaken  by  Edward  III.; 
but  five  years  afterwards  it  was  regained  by  the  Scots.  In  1497,  •"  ^^ 
invasion  of  England  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland,  who  favoured  the  cause 
of  Pcrkin  Warbeck,  Norham  Castle  was  besieged  by  the  King ;  but 
when  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  was  relieved  by  the  approach  of  the 
gallant  Earl  of  Surrey  with  an  army,  and  James  was  compelled  to 
retreat. 


Holy  Island  Castle  and  Lindisfarne. 

Holy  Island  is  so  named  from  its  having  in  former  times  been  in- 
habited by  the  monks  of  Lindisfarne,  a  monastery  situated  on  the  coast 
of  Northumberland,  nearly  opposite  to  the  Castle.  To  this  fortress,  it  is 
supposed,  the  inmates  of  Lindisfarne  were  in  the  habit  of  repairing  for 
security,  in  case  they  were  threatened  by  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
The  island  is  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  neck  of  sand, 
(vhich  can  be  crossed  by  foot-passengers  at  low-water : 

"  For  with  its  flow  and  ebb,  its  style 
Varies  from  continent  to  isle  ; 
Dry-shod,  o'er  sands,  twice  every  day, 
Tlie  pilgrims  to  the  shrine  find  way ; 
Twice  every  day  tlie  wavcG  efface 
Of  staves  and  sandall'd  feet  the  trace." 

The  Castle  is  of  unknown  antiquity.  From  its  summit  may  be  seen^ 
at  seven  miles'  distance  northward,  the  town  of  Berwick ;  and  at  the 
same  distance  southward,  the  romantic  rocks  on  which  is  built  Bam- 
borough  Castle. 

In  1647,  during  the  Interregnum,  Holy  Island  Castle  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Parliamentary  forces  ;  and  it  appears  even  for  some  time 
after  the  Restoration,  to  have  cither  neglected  or  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  King's  authority.  During  the  rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Pretender, 
a  most  daring,  and  to  a  certain  extent  successftil,  attempt  was  made  by 
two  men  to  get  possession  of  this  stronghold  for  Charles  Stuart.  The 
garrison  at  the  time  consisted  of  a  sergeant,  a  corporal,  and  ten  or 
twelve  men.   .The  nun  who  had  undertaken  the  task  (his  name  was 
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Launcelot  Errington,  of  an  ancient  Northumbrian  family)  being  well 
known  in  that  country,  went  to  the  Castle,  and  after  some  parley  with 
the  sergeant,  invited  him  and  the  men  not  on  duty  to  partake  of  a 
treat  on  board  the  ship  of  which  he  was  master,  then  lying  in  the  har- 
hour.  This  invitation  was  accepted,  and  he  so  plied  his  guests  with 
brandy,  that  they  were  soon  incapable  of  any  opposition.  The  men 
being  thus  secured,  he  went  on  shore,  and  with  Mark  Errington,  hi» 
nephew,  returned  to  the  Castle,  knocked  down  the  sentinel,  and  turned 
out  an  old  gunner,  the  corporal,  and  two  other  soldiers,  being  the  re- 
mainder of  the  garrison  ;  and  shutting  the  gates,  hoisted  the  Pretender'! 
colours,  anxiously  expecting  the  promised  succour.  No  reinforcement 
coming,  but  on  the  contrary,  a  party  of  the  King's  troops  amving  from 
Berwick,  they  were  obliged  to  retreat  over  the  walls  of  the  Castle, 
among  the  rocks,  hoping  to  conceal  themselves  under  the  sea-weeds 
until  it  was  dark,  and  then  by  swimming  to  the  mainland,  to  make 
their  escape ;  but  the  tide  rising,  they  were  obliged  to  swim,  when  the 
soldiers  firing  at  Launcelot,  as  he  was  climbing  a  rock,  wounded  him  in 
the  thigh.  Thus  disabled,  he  and  his  nephew  were  taken,  and  conveyed 
to  Berwick  jail,  where  he  continued  until  his  wound  was  cured.  During 
this  time  he  dug  a  burrow  under  the  foundation  of  the  prison,  depositing 
the  excavated  earth  in  an  old  oven  ;  through  this  buiTow  he  and  his  ne» 
phew  escaped,  and  made  their  way  to  the  Tweed-side,  where,  finding 
the  custom-house  boat,  they  rowed  themselves  over,  and  pursued  their 
journey  to  Bamborough  Castle,  near  which  they  were  concealed  nine 
days  in  a  pea-stack,  a  relation  who  resided  in  the  Castle  supplying  them 
with  provisions.  At  length,  travelling  in  the  night  by  secrrt  paths,  they 
reached  Gateshead,  near  Newcastle,  where  they  were  secreted  until 
they  secured  a  passage  from  Sunderland  to  France.  After  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Rebellion,  when  everything  was  quiet,  they  took  the  benefit 
of  the  general  pardon. 

The  Abbey  or  Cathedral  of  Lindisfarne,  whose  history  is  connected 
with  that  of  the  Castle,  stands  on  the  mainland  of  Northumberland,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  sandy  tract  that  leads  to  Holy  Island.  At  the 
present  day  Lindisfame  is  an  extensive,  but  still  splendid  ruin  j  its  ori* 
ginal  appearance  is  thus  described  by  Sir  Walter  Scott : 

"  In  Saxon  strength  that  Abbey  frown'd, 
With  massive  arches  broad  and  round. 
That  rose  alternate,  row  and  row, 
On  ponderous  columns,  short  and  IcW; 

Built  ere  the  art  was  known, 
Py  pointed  aisle,  and  shafted  stalk, 
'ihe  arcades  of  an  alley 'd  walk. 

To  emulate  in  stoae. 
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On  the  deep  walls  the  heathen  Dane 
Had  poured  his  impious  rage  in  vain  ; 
And  needful  was  such  strength  to  these, 
Exposed  to  the  tempestuous  seas, 
Scourged  by  the  winds'  eternal  sway, 
Open  to  rovers  fierce  as  they. 
Which  could  twelve  hundred  years  withstacd 
Winds,  waves,  and  northern  pirates'  band; 
Not  but  that  portion  of  the  pile 
Rebuilded  in  a  later  style. 
Showed  where  the  spoiler's  hand  had  beca  ; 
Not  but  the  wasting  sea-breeze  keen 
Had  worn  the  pillars'  carving  quaint, 
And  mouldered  in  his  niche  the  saint. 
And  rounded,  with  consuming  power, 
The  pointed  angles  of  each  tower ; 
Yet  still  entire  the  Abbey  stood. 
Like  veteran  worn,  but  unsubdued." 

The  name  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  was  at  one  time  Bishop  ot  Lindis* 
fame,  is  remembered  and  coupled  with  the  relics  of  an  ancient  super- 
stition. There  is  a  Northumbrian  legend,  to  the  effect  that,  on  dark 
nights,  when  the  sea  was  running  high,  and  the  winds  roaring  fitfully, 
the  spirit  of  St.  Cuthbert  was  heard,  in  the  recurring  lulls,  forging 
beads  for  the  faithful.  He  used  to  sit  in  the  storm-mist,  among  the 
spray  and  sea-weeds,  on  a  fragment  of  rock,  on  the  shore  of  the  island  of 
Lindisfarne,  and  solemnly  hammer  away,  using  another  fragment  of  rock 
as  his  anvil.  A  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  legend  is, 
that  after  a  storm,  the  shore  was  found  strewed  with  the  beads  St. 
Cuthbert  was  said  to  have  so  forged.  They  are,  in  fact,  certain  portions 
of  the  fossilized  remains  of  animals,  called  crlno'ids,  which  once  inhabited 

the  deep  in  myriads : 

"  On  a  rock  by  Lindisfarne, 
St.  Cuthbert  sits,  and  toils  to  frame 
The  sea-born  beads  that  bear  his  name  ; 
Such  talcs  had  Wliitby's  fishers  told, 
And  said  they  might  his  shape  behold, 

And  hear  his  anvil  sound  ; 
A  deaden'd  clang — a  huge  dim  form 
Seen  but,  and  lieard,  when  gathering  storm 

And  night  were  closing  round," 

Lindisfarne  has  a  tangled  history.  It  was  the  mother  of  the  northern 
churches  of  the  district  of  Bcrnicia.  Oswald,  King  of  Northumbria, 
gave  to  Bishop  Aidan,  a  monk  of  lona,  the  island  of  Lindisfarne.  On 
Oswald's  death,  in  642,  his  head  was  taken  to  the  church  of  this  monas- 
tery. Aidan  died  651,  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  his  brethren. 
When  a  larger  church  was  built  there,  some  time  after,  and  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  his  bones  were  translated  into  it.  His  successor,  Finan, 
another  Scot,  built  a  church  in  the  isle  of  Lindisfarne ;  nevertheless^ 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Scots,  he  made  it  not  of  stone,  but  of  hewn 
oak,  and  covered  it  with  reeds.  About  650,  Theodore,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  visiting  the  north,  dedicated  the  church  built  by  Finan  to 
St.  Peter ;  and  Eadbert,  who  came  to  the  see  in  688,  took  off  the 
thatch,  and  covered  it,  both  roof  and  walls,  with  plates  of  lead.  Cuth- 
bert  became  Bishop  of  Lindisfarne  in  685 ;  he  died  two  years  after- 
wards, and  was  buried  in  the  church.  Eleven  years  after,  the  monks 
took  up  the  body,  dressed  it  in  new  garments,  laid  it  in  a  new  coffin, 
and  placed  it  on  a  pavement  in  the  sanctuary  in  a  tomb. 

On  Fame  Island,  nine  miles  from  Lindisfarne,  where  Bishop  Aidan 
had  dwelt,  Cuthbert  built  himself  a  small  dwelling,  with  a  trench  about 
it,  and  the  requisite  cell,  and  an  oratory,  the  mound  which  encompassed 
his  habitation  being  so  high  that  he  could  thence  see  nothing  but  the 
heaven.  Two  miles  distant  from  Fame  Island,  on  the  mainland,  was 
the  royal  city  of  Bebban  Burgh  (Bamborough),  as  we  shall  presently 
describe.  On  the  death  of  St.  Oswald,  his  hands  and  arms,  which  had 
been  cut  off  by  his  enemies,  were  carried  by  his  brother  in  643  and 
buried  in  this  city.  In  Bede's  time,  the  hand  and  arm  of  St.  Oswald 
remained  entire  and  uncorrupted,  being  kept  in  a  silver  case  as  revered 
relics  in  St.  Peter's  church.  Not  far  from  the  city,  the  King  had  a 
country-house,  where  St.  Aidan  had  a  church  and  chamber.  St.  Aidan 
died  here,  in  a  tent  set  up  against  the  west  wall,  so  that  he  expired  lean- 
ing against  a  post  that  was  on  the  outside  to  strengthen  the  wall.  Bede 
relates  that  the  church  being  twice  burned  down  by  invaders,  the  pofit 
each  time  escaped  untouched :  on  the  third  rebuilding  of  the  church, 
the  post  was  removed  to  the  inside,  and  preserved  as  a  memorial  of  the 
miracle.* 

Bede  calls  the  storied  spot  a  semi-island,  it  being  twice  an  island  and 
twice  a  continent  in  one  day ;  for  at  the  flowing  of  the  tide  it  is  encom- 
passed by  water,  and  at  the  ebb  there  is  an  almost  dry  passage  for  horses 
and  carriages  to  and  from  the  mainland,  as  we  have  already  described. 
Scott  refers  to  this  in  his  Marmlon  : 

"The  tide  did  now  the  flood-mark  gain, 
And  girted  in  the  saint's  domain. 
•  «  •  *  « 

As  to  tlie  port  the  galley  flew, 
Higher  and  higher  rose  to  view 
The  Castle  with  its  batter'd  walls, 
The  ancient  monastery's  halls." 


*  Mr.  Gordon  Hills  :  Journal  0/ the  Britiih  Archccplogical  Association,  18O8. 
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I'o  the  south-east  of  Holy  Island  lie  the  Feme  Islands.  The  largest 
is  Home  Island,  and  is  the  sequestered  spot  where  St.  Cuthbert  passed 
the  last  two  years  of  his  life.  The  coast  here  is  very  dangerous,  and 
lighthouses  are  placed  on  some  of  the  islands.  One  of  these,  Longstone 
Island,  is  rendered  memorable  through  the  intrepidity  of  Grace  Darling, 
who  here  perilled  her  life  during  the  storm  in  September,  1838,  to  rescue 
the  passengers  and  crew  of  the  Forfarshire  steamer.  In  St.  Cuthbert  s 
Chapel,  on  the  Island,  a  monument,  by  Mr.  Davies,  the  sculptor,  of 
Newcastle,  has  been  placed  to  Grace's  memory :  it  consists  of  a  cippus 
of  stone,  six  feet  in  height,  sculptured  with  the  cross  of  St.  Cuthbert, 
and  beai"ing  the  following  inscription : 

To  the  Memory  of 

GRACE  HORSLEY  DARLING, 

A  Native  of  Bamburgh, 

And  an  inhabitant 

Of  these  Islands : 

Who  Died  Oct.  20th,  A.D.  1842, 

Aged  26  Years. 


Pious  and  pure,  modest  and  yet  so  brave, 
Though  young  so  wise,  tliough  meek  so  resolute. 

Oh  !  that  winds  and  waves  could  speak 
Of  things  which  their  united  power  call'd  forth 
From  the  pure  depths  of  her  humanity  ! 
A  maiden  gentle,  yet,  at  duty's  call. 
Firm  and  unflinching  as  the  lighthouse  rear'd 
On  the  island-rock,  her  lonely  dwelling  place ; 
Or  like  the  invincible  rock  itself  that  braves, 
Age  after  age,  the  hostile  elements. 
As  when  it  guarded  holy  Cuthbert 's  cell. 

All  night  the  storm  had  raged,  nor  ceased,  nor  paused, 
When,  as  day  broke,  the  maid,  through  misty  air, 
Espies  far  off  a  wreck,  amid  the  surf. 
Beating  on  one  of  those  disastrous  isles — 
Half  of  a  vessel,  half — no  more  ;  the  rest 
Had  vanish'd !" 

W'M.  Wordsworth.     \ 

Another  memorial  to  Grace  Darling,  and  of  the  intrepidity  of  woman 
jn  extreme  peril,  has  been  raised  in  the  churchyard  of  Bamborough,  os 
the  coast  of  Northumberland,  where  lie  the  remains  of  Grace,  whose 
great  exertions  at  the  wreck  of  the  Forfarshire  will  long  be  remembered, 
among  many  other  instances  of  her  heroic  humanity.  Poor  Grace  died 
of  consumption  at  an  early  age.  She  was  a  native  of  the  ancient  towR 
of  Bamborough,  and  was  lodged,  clothed,  and  educated  at  the  schoo" 
in  Bamborough  Castle.  The  trustees  of  this  property  subscribed  libe- 
nlly  towards  the  expense  of  this  monument,  which  is  an  altar-tonab, 

**♦  A  A 
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whereon  is  the  recumbent  figure  of  Grace  Darling,  sculptured  ui  fine 
Portland  stone,  and  surmounted  by  a  Gothic  canopy.  The  figure  is 
represented  lying  on  a  plaited  straw  mattress,  bearing  an  oar,  such  as  is 
peculiar  to  the  Northumberland  coast. 

The  coast  is  beset  with  perils  at,  and  near,  this  point ;  and  here,  on 
July  19,  1843,  on  Goldstone  Rock,  two  miles  and  a  half  east  or  sea- 
ward from  Holy  Island,  and  between  the  Feme  group  and  the  mainland, 
the  Pegasus  steamer,  on  her  passage  from  Leith  to  Hull,  was  wrecked, 
and  forty-nine  persons  drowned.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Elton,  the 
tragedian,  a  man  of  spotless  reputation  and  amiable  nature,  and  in  behalf 
of  whose  orphan  family  of  seven  children  the  sympathy  of  the  public 
was  very  powerfully  excited.  Soon  after  the  catastrophe,  a  performance 
for  their  benefit  was  given  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre,  upon  which  melan- 
choly occasion  the  following  touching  address  (written  for  the  occasion 
by  Thomas  Hood,  the  humorist,)  was  spoken  by  Mrs.  Warner: 

"  Hush  !  not  a  sound  !  no  whisper  !  no  demur  : 
No  restless  motion  !  no  intrusive  stir  ! 
But  with  staid  presence,  and  a  quiet  breath, 
One  solemn  moment  dedicate  to  death  ! 

{A  paust.) 
For  now  no  fancied  miseries  bespeak 
The  panting  bosom  and  the  wetted  cheek  ; 
No  fabled  tempest,  or  dramatic  wreck. 
Nor  royal  sira  wash'd  from  the  mimic  deck. 
And  dirged  by  sea  nymphs  in  his  briny  grave  : 
Alas !  deep,  deep,  beneath  the  sullen  wave — 
His  heart,  once  warm  and  throbbing  as  your  own, 
Now  cold  and  senseless  as  the  shingle-stone  ! 
His  lips — so  eloquent  ! — choked  up  with  sand ! 
Tlie  bright  eye  glazed,  and  the  impressive  hand 
Idly  entangled  in  the  ocean  weed — 
Full  fathom  five  a  father  lies,  indeed  ! 
Yes,  where  the  roaming  billows  roam  the  while, 
Around  the  rocky  Ferns  and  Holy  Isle, 
Deaf  to  their  roar,  as  to  the  dear  applause 
That  greets  deserving  in  the  drama's  cause,— 
Blind  to  the  horrors  that  appal  the  bold, — 
To  all  the  hoped  or  fear'd  or  prized  of  old, — 
To  love — and  love's  deep  agony — a-cold  ! 
He  who  could  move  the  passions — moved  by  none. 
Drifts  an  unconscious  corse  ! — poor  Elton's  race  is  ruu. 

Sigh  for  the  dead  !    Yet  not  alone  for  him, 
O'er  whom  the  cormorant  and  gannet  swim  I 
Weep  for  the  dead  !  yet  do  not  merely  weep 
For  him  who  slumbers  in  the  oozy  deep  ! 
But  like  Grace  Darling,  in  her  little  boat, 
Stretch  forth  a  saving  hand  to  those  that  float— 
The  orphan  seven  !  so  prematurely  hurld 
Amidst  the  surges  of  this  stormy  world, 
And  struggling— save  your  pity  take  their  part— 
With  breakers  huge  engugh  to  break  the  heart." 
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The  following  poetic  episode,  "  The  Nun  of  Lindisfarne,"  appeared 
'n  Ti%isers  Magazine,  July,  1834 : 

Young  Linda  sprang  from  a  lofty  line  ; 

But  thougl)  come  of  such  hi>,'h  degree, 
Tlie  meanest  that  knelt  at  St.  Cuthbert's  shrine 

Was  not  so  humble  of  heart  as  she — 

Her  soul  was  meek  exceedingly, 
She  told  her  beads  by  the  midnight  lamp  ; 
I'"orlorn  she  sat  in  tlie  cloister  damp. 
For  the  veil  and  the  vows  of  a  nun  she  had  taken. 
Soft  were  the  visions  from  on  high 
That  passed  before  her  saintly  eye  ; 
Sweetly  on  her  ravished  ear 
Fell  the  soul  of  music  near — 
Music  more  lovely  than  vesper  hymn. 
Or  the  strains  of  starry  cherubim. 
Or  the  witching  tones  of  melody  sent 
From  sweetest  earthly  instrument. 
Her  thoughts  were  "^adiant  and  sublime, 
And  ever  arose  to  the  heavenly  clime 
Her  aspirations  sought  the  sky 
Upon  the  wings  of  piety. 
For  more  divinely  pure  were  they 
Than  morning  of  a  summer  day, 
Or  the  snow-white  cloud  that  sleeps  upon 
The  pasture-crowned  top  of  Lebanon. 

To  visit  this  maiden  of  mortal  birth. 
An  angel  of  heaven  came  down  to  earth. 
He  left  the  bright  celestial  dome, 
His  sweet  and  everlasting  home. 
Where  choral  chembs  on  the  wing 
Of  Love  are  ever  wandering  ; 
But  the  glorious  regions  of  the  sky 
He  floated  all  unheeded  by ; 
Their  splendours — what  were  they  to  hiic 
Who  shone  above  the  seraphim. 
And  saw  the  throne  of  God  arise 
Unveiled  before  his  mystic  eyes  ! 

He  sought  the  spot  where  the  holy  maid 

In  vestal  snow-white  was  arrayed — 

"I'wos  in  the  chapel  dim  and  cold 

Of  Lindisfarne's  black  convent  old. 

Meek  and  solemn  and  demure 

Was  her  saintly  look — and  pure 

As  the  fountains  of  eternity, 

The  glance  of  heaven  in  her  eye. 

At  the  sacred  altar  kneeling. 

Her  aspect  turned  up  to  the  ceiling. 

She  seemed  so  pallid  and  so  lone 

A  form  of  monumental  stone. 

Each  nun  hath  heard  the  convent  l)cll«u 
Eacli  nun  hath  hied  her  to  her  cell ; 
And  the  Ladye  Abbess  hath  forsaken 
Heavenly  thoughts  till  she  awaken; 
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Linda  alone,  with  her  glimmering  lamp, 
Will  not  forsake  the  chapel  damp. 
Rapt  in  delicious  ecstasy, 
Visions  come  athwart  her  eye  ; 
Music  on  her  ear  doth  fall 
With  a  tone  celestial ; 
And  a  thousand  forms  by  fancy  bredi 
Like  hulos  hover  round  her  head. 
But  what  doth  Linda  now  behold 
From  that  chapel  damp  and  cold  ? 
Slie  sees  -  she  sees  the  angel  bright 
Descending  through  the  fields  of  light ; 
For,  although  dark  before,  the  sky 
Was  now  lit  up  with  a  golden  dye, 
And  wore  a  hue  right  heavenlye. 

'  Do  I  slumber?'  quoth  the  maid. 
Of  this  vision  half  afraid — 
'  Do  I  slumber,  do  I  dream? 
Or  art  thou  what  thou  dost  seem — 
One  of  that  glorious  choir  who  dwell 
Round  the  throne  of  the  Invisible, 
Listening  with  heart-stricken  awe 
To  the  thunders  of  His  law — 
And  now  in  the  light  of  loveliness 
Coraest  down  the  sons  of  men  to  bless? 

'Daughter  of  earth,'  the  angel  said, 

•  I  am  a  spirit — thou  a  maid. 

1  dwell  within  a  land  divine  ; 

But  my  thoughts  are  not  more  pure  than  thint^ 

Whilome,  by  the  command  of  Heaven, 

To  me  thy  guardianship  was  given  ; 

And  if  on  earth  thou  couldst  remain 

Twice  nine  years  without  a  stain. 

Free  from  sin  or  sinful  thought, 

With  a  saint-like  fervour  fraught, 

Thy  inheritance  should  be 

In  the  bowers  of  sanctitie. 

Side  by  side  for  ever  with  me. 

Thou  hast  been  pure  as  the  morning  ah", 

Pure  as  the  downy  gossamer — 

Sinfii'  tliought  had  never  part 

In  the  chambers  of  thy  heart — 

Then  thy  mansion-house  of  clay, 

Linda,  quit,  and  come  away !' 

Morning  heard  the  convent  bell. 
And  each  nun  hath  left  her  cell ; 
And  to  chapel  all  repair 
To  say  the  holy  matins  there. 
At  the  marble  altar  kneeling, 
Eyes  upraised  unto  the  ceiling. 
With  the  cross  her  hands  betweo^ 
Saintly  I  .inda's  form  was  seen. 
Death  had  left  his  pallid  trace 
On  the  fair  lines  of  her  face ; 
And  her  eye  that  wont  to  shina^ 
With  a  ray  of  light  divine^ 
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At  the  chant  of  matin  hymn, 
Now  was  curtained  o'er  and  dim. 
I'ale  as  alabaster  stone — 
•  Where  hath  Sister  Linda  gone  ?' 

Quoth  the  Lady  Abbess,  in  solemn  mood, 

'  She  hath  passed  away  to  the  land  of  the  good  ; 

For  though  a  child  of  mortal  birth, 

She  was  too  holy,  far,  for  earth.' 


Bamborough  Castle. 

About  five  miles  eastward  of  Belford,  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, upon  an  almost  perpendicular  rock,  looking  over  the  sea,  and 
about  150  feet  above  its  level,  stands  the  Castle  of  Bamborough,  in 
past  ages  a  fortress  of  might,  and  in  our  own,  a  house  of  charity.  A 
stately  tower,  the  only  original  part  of  this  once  famous  stronghold 
that  now  exists,  appears  to  have  been  built  on  the  remains  of  some 
ancient  edifice  which  once,  perhaps,  formed  one  of  a  chain  of  fortresses 
raised  by  the  Romans  to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast,  when  they  wer" 
in  the  possession  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island. 

Bamborough  Castle  is  stated  to  have  formerly  possessed  great  strength, 
in  many  instances  becoming  the  place  of  refuge  for  the  kings,  carls,  and 
governors  of  Northumberland,  in  troublous  times.  Its  origin  is  thus 
narrated.  In  the  year  547,  the  English  Ida  landed  at  the  promontoiy 
called  Flamborough  Head,  with  forty  vessels,  all  manned  with  chosen 
warriors.  Urien,  the  hero  of  the  Bards,  opposed  a  strenuous  resistance, 
but  the  Angles  had  strengthened  themselves  on  the  coast.  Fresh 
reinforcements  poured  in  ;  and  Ida,  the  "  Bearer  of  Flame,"  as  he  was 
termed  by  the  Britons,  became  the  master  and  sovereign  of  the  land 
which  he  had  assailed.  Ida  erected  a  tower  or  fortress,  which  was  at  once 
his  castle  and  his  palace;  and  so  deeply  were  the  Britons  humiliated  by 
this  token  of  his  power,  that  they  gave  the  name  of  the  Shame  ofBernici.i 
to  the  structure  which  he  had  raised.  Ida  afterwards  bestowed  this 
building  upon  his  Queen,  Bebba,  from  whom  it  was,  or  rather  is,  de- 
nominated Bebban  Burgh,  the  Burgh  or  fortress  of  Bebba,  commonly 
abbreviated  into  Bamborough.  The  massive  keep  yet  stands ;  and  the 
voyager  following  the  course  of  the  Abbess  of  St.  Hilda,  may  yet  see— 

"  King  Ida's  castle,  huge  and  square, 
From  its  tall  rock,  look  grimly  down, 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown."* 


•  Palgravc's  History  of  England  :  Anglo-Saxon  Period,  vol.  i.  chap,  a. 
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In  the  year  643,  it  was  besieged  by  Penda,  the  pagan  King  ol 
Meicia,  who,  not  satisfied  with  the  victories  he  had  already  gained, 
endeavoured  to  destroy  the  Castle  itself  by  fire.  He  laid  vast  quanti- 
ties ot  wood  under  the  walls,  to  which  he  set  fire,  as  soon  as  the  wind 
was  favourable ;  but  no  sooner  was  it  in  flames,  than  the  wind  changed 
and  caiTying  it  into  his  own  camp,  forced  him  to  raise  the  siege. 

In  705,  Osred,  son  of  Alfred  the  Great,  shut  himself  up  within  its 
walls  when  pursued  (after  his  father's  death),  by  the  rebel  Edulph. 
Tne  Castle  suffered  greatly  by  the  fury  of  the  Danes  in  933 ;  but  was 
r.fterwards  repaired,  and  esteemed  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  count"'. 
AVilliam  the  Second  besieged  this  place  in  person,  when  Robert  Mow- 
bray, Earl  of  Northumberland,  took  refuge  there  after  his  treasonable 
acts.  At  the  appearance  of  the  King,  the  Earl  made  his  escape,  but 
was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  ;  still,  however,  Morel,  his  steward  and 
kinsman,  defended  it  against  the  King's  forces.  "  The  King  had  turned 
the  siege  into  a  blockade,  and  raised  a  fortress  near  it  called  Mal-voisin 
(bad  Neighbour),  some  time  before  the  Earl  fled.  Morel  still  held  out 
with  such  great  resolution,  that  the  King  had  recourse  to  policy,  to 
effect  that  which  he  had  failed  to  accomplish  by  force.  He  ordered  the 
Earl  to  be  led  up  to  the  walls,  and  a  declaration  to  be  made,  that  if  the 
Castle  was  not  surrendered,  his  eyes  should  be  instantly  put  out.  This 
threat  succeeded  ;  Morel  no  sooner  beheld  his  kinsman  in  this  imminent 
danger,  than  he  consented  to  yield  up  the  Castle  to  the  King.  For  the 
servant's  sake,  probably,  the  incensed  sovereign  spared  the  life  of  the 
master,  but  kept  him  a  prisoner  in  Windsor  Castle,  where  he  remained 
for  thirty  years." 

In  1463,  Bamborough  Castle  was  taken  and  retaken  several  times 
by  the  Generals  of  Edward  IV.,  and  Henry  VI.;  and  a  little  before  the 
battle  of  Hexham,  Sir  Ralph  Grey,  the  Governor,  surrendered  to  the 
Earl  of  Wanvick  ;  during  these  conflicts,  the  damage  done  to  the 
building  was  very  extensive.  Since  this  time,  it  has  l)ecn  in  several 
instances  used  as  a  sta^e  prison.  The  castle  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
kingdom:  within  the  keep  is  an  ancient  draw-well  14-  feet  deep,  and 
cut  through  the  solid  basaltic  rock  into  the  sandstone  below :  it  was 
first  known  to  modern  times  in  1770,  when  the  sand  and  rubbish  were 
cleared  out  of  its  vaulted  cellar  or  dungeon. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the  memorable  battle  of 
Musselburgh,  Sir  John  Foster,  Warden  of  the  Marches,  was  made 
Governor  of  Bamburgh  Castle.  Sir  John's  grandson  obtained  a  grant 
of  it,  and  also  of  the  manor,  from  James  I.  His  descendant,  Thomas, 
fortified  both  in  ^^15:  but  his  relative,  Nathaniel,  Lord  Crewe,  Bishop 
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ot  Durham,  purchased,    and  by  his  will,  dated  June  24,  1720,  be- 
queathed them  for  charitable  purposes :  here 

"  Charity  hath  fixed  her  chosen  seat ; 
And  Pity  at  the  dark  and  stormy  hour 
Of  midnight,  when  the  moon  is  hid  on  high, 

Keeps  her  lone  watch  upon  the  topmost  tower, 
And  turns  her  ear  to  each  expiring  cry. 

Blest  if  her  aid  some  fainting  wretch  might  s.ive. 
And  snatch  him,  cold  and  speechless,  from  the  grave." 

Bowles. 

In  1757,  the  trustees  for  Bishop  Crewe's  Charity  commenced  the 
work  of  repair,  which  was  wanted,  on  the  keep  or  great  tower  of  the 
Castle.  Dr.  Sharpe,  one  of  the  trustees,  converted  the  upper  parts  of 
the  building  into  granaries,  whence,  in  times  of  scarcity,  com  might 
be  sold  to  the  poor  at  a  cheap  rate.  He  also  reserved  to  himself 
certain  apartments  for  occasional  residence,  that  he  might  see  his  chari- 
table objects  carried  into  effect ;  and  the  tnistees  still  continue  to  reside 
here  in  turn.  Dr.  Sharpe  contributed  to  the  repair  of  the  tower,  and 
gave  property  for  other  good  work ;  and  he  bequeathed  his  library,  valued 
at  more  than  800/.  , 

Much  has  been  done  since  his  time,  in  reclaiming  the  venerable  for- 
tress from  ruin,  and  converting  it  into  apartments  for  the  most  wise  and 
benevolent  purposes.  A  large  room  is  fitted  up  for  educating  boys  on 
the  Madras  System  ;  and  a  suite  of  rooms  is  allotted  for  the  mistresses 
and  twenty  poor  girls,  who  are  lodged,  clothed,  and  educated.  Various 
signals  are  made  use  of  to  warn  vessels  in  thick  and  stonny  weathei 
from  that  most  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks,  the  Fern  Islands.  A  life- 
boat, and  implements  useful  in  saving  crews,  and  vessels  in  distress,  aix 
always  in  readiness.  A  constant  watch  is  kept  at  the  top  of  the  tower 
whence  signals  are  made  to  the  fishermen  of  Holy  Island,  as  soon  ns 
any  vessel  is  discovered  to  be  in  distress.  Owing  to  the  si/.c  and  fury 
of  the  breakers,  it  is  generally  impossible  for  boats  to  put  off  from  the 
mainland  in  a  severe  storm ;  but  such  difficulty  occurs  rarely  in  put- 
ting off  from  Holy  Island.  By  these  and  other  means  many  lives  are 
saved,  and  an  asylum  is  offered  to  shipwrecked  persons  in  the  Castle  for 
a  week,  or  longer.  There  are  likewise  provided  instruments  and  tackle 
for  raising  sunken  vessels,  and  the  goods  saved  are  deposited  in  the 
Castle.  In  the  infirmary  here  1000  persons  arc  received  during  the 
year.  The  funds  amount  to  8000/.  a  year.  Thirty  beds  are  kept  for 
shipwrecked  sailors.  To  sailors  on  that  perilous  coast  Bamborough 
Castle  is  what  the  Convent  of  St.  Bernard  is  to  the  tra  'eller  in  the 
Alps. 
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Tynemouth  Priory  and  Castle. 

Twelve  hundred  years  have  rolled  away  since  an  Abbey  was  first 
founded  on  the  lofty  promontory  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne — since 
first  at  Tynemouth  (in  the  picturesque  language  of  Ruskin)  "  amid  the 
murmur  of  the  waves  and  the  beating  of  the  wings  of  the  sea-birds 
against  the  rock  that  was  strange  to  them,  rose  the  ancient  hymn — 

"  The  soa  is  His  and  He  made  it, 
And  His  hands  prepared  the  dry  land." 

It  has  been  iiifciTed  fi-om  inscribed  stones  and  an  altar  found  at 
Tynemouth,  that  it  was  anciently  a  military  station  of  the  Romans.  A 
wooden  chapel  was  built  there,  A.D.,  625,  by  Edwin,  King  of  North- 
umbria.'v  This  simple  structure  gave  place  to  an  edifice  built  of  stone 
by  Edwin's  successor,  St.  Oswald,  and  a  colony  of  monks  was  estab- 
lished adjacent  to  it,  for  the  sen'ice  of  religion.  No  place,  perhaps,  in 
the  island  was  more  exposed  to  the  devastations  of  the  Danish  pirates. 
On  the  invasion  in  865  the  monastery  was  burned,  and  the  nuns  of  St. 
Hilda,  who  had  (led  from  Hartlepool  to  Tynemouth  for  refuge,  were 
'  translated  by  martyrdom  to  Heaven."  In  870,  the  monastery  had 
been  partially  rebuilt ;  in  876,  it  was  again  the  scene  of  devastation ; 
but  it  was  not  until  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh  century  that  a 
monastic  community  was  driven  by  the  Danes  for  any  long  period  from 
Tynemouth.  The  church  was  sheltered  by  the  Saxon  Earls  of  North- 
umberland, within  their  castle  upon  this  promontory.  But  the  site 
was  soon  to  know  again  the  daily  footsteps  of  a  monastic  fraternity ; 
and  the  event  which  hastened  its  restoration  was  the  discovery  of  the 
body  of  the  holy  king  and  martyr,  Oswin.  More  than  four  hundred 
years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  of  the  sepulture  of  St.  Oswin,  when 
(according  to  the  legend  of  the  twelfth  century)  t!ie  sceptred  shade 
appeared  one  evening,  after  the  nocturnal  office,  to  Edmund,  the  sacrist 
of  the  church,  in  a  radiant  human  form,  of  mild  and  pleasing  aspect 
and  noble  presence  ;  and  the  sacrist  declared  that  the  apparition  of  tlie 
holy  king  had  directed  him  to  search  for  his  grave,  and  restore  him  to 
memory  in  the  place  where  he  had  once  held  sway.  The  vision  was 
readily  believed.  The  Lady  Judith,  wife  of  Tosti,  at  that  time  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  came  with  the  Bishop  of  Durham  to  search  for 
St.  Oswin's  place  of  sepulture.  The  relics  of  the  saint  were  brought  to 
light,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  devout  company,  were  raised  joyfully 
to  a  place  of  honour ;  and  the  Earl  commenced  the  fou'.u'.ation  of  a 
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monastery  to  be  attached  to  the  church  that  held  remains  so  precious. 
Robert  de  Mowbray,  a  noble  Norman,  had  now  succeeded  to  the  great 
earldom  of  Northumberland,  and  the  custody  of  this  castle  of  its  Saxon 
carls.  He  destined  the  church  of  Tynemouth  and  its  possessions  for 
the  Norman  Benedictine  Abbey  of  St.  Alban,  and  detciTnincd  that  a 
colony  of  monks  of  St.  Alban's  should  restore  the  church  of  St.  Oswin. 
Thither  they  came,  bearing  their  staves  and  service-books,  but  no 
riches  of  the  world  ;  unarmed,  and  barely  attended,  but  eager  and  re- 
solved. Their  founder  had  enriched  them  with  churches,  manors,  mills, 
and  fisheries,  and  had  bestowed  upon  the  parent  house  of  St.  Alban 
the  church  of  Tynemouth,  and  under  his  auspices  the  buildings  of 
his  predecessor  were  completed.  In  11 10,  the  relics  of  St.  Oswin 
were  translated  with  great  honour  and  solemnity  to  the  new  monastic 
church. 

But,  four  years  previously  Robert  de  Mowbray  had  died,  after  great 
vicissitudes.  The  Castle  of  Tynemouth  was  not  long  after  his  donation 
to  St.  Alban's  the  scene  of  a  memorable  incident  of  his  eventful  life. 
He  there  sustained  the  siege  of  King  William  Rufus,  to  whom  his 
power  had  become  dangerous ;  and  when  he  could  no  longer  defend 
Tynemouth,  he  withdrew  to  Bamburgh,  and  was  proceeding  from 
thence  as  a  fugitive  to  join  his  allies  in  the  then  recently  built  fortress 
of  Newcastle,  when  being  pursued  by  the  forces  of  his  enraged  sovereign, 
he  fled  to  the  sanctuary  in  the  church  of  Tynemouth ;  but  he  was 
violently  dragged  from  thence,  and  remained  in  captivity  until  the  coro- 
nation of  Henry  I.  At  this  period,  he  had  become  aged,  sightless,  and 
tired  of  wars;  he  then  entered  his  beloved  monastery  of  St.  Alban,  to 
pass  there  the  remainder  of  his  days.  And  so,  the  noble  Norman, 
once  the  martial  representative  of  his  sovereign  and  the  loixl  of  terri- 
torial wealth,  assumed  the  monastic  habit,  and  devoted  to  religion  the 
serene  evening  of  a  life  whose  noon  had  been  passed  in  feudal  strife. 
So  died,  in  i  io6,  Robert  de  Mowbray,  earl  and  monk,  the  ret'ouiider  of 
Tynemouth  Priory,  and  he  was  interred  in  the  final  sanctuary  of  St. 
Alban's  Abbey  Church. 

In  the  reign  ot  Henry  II.  the  liberties  of  the  monastery  were  cxtcndetl 
by  many  royal  grants.  Although  their  rule  forbade  them  to  enjoy  the 
chase  in  person,  they  knew  how  to  appreciate  venison.  The  Abbot  of 
St.  Alban's  and  his  retinue  seemed  to  have  stayed  a  most  unreasonable 
time  on  his  visitations,  and  to  have  eaten  up  not  only  their  venison,  but 
all  the  live  stock  and  provisions  that  the  monks  possessed ;  subsequently, 
the  stay  and  number  of  followers  of  the  abbots  on  their  pastoral  visits 
to  th=3  distant  cell  was  limited. 
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The  changeful  fortunes  in  the  history  of  the  priory,  its  priors  and  monks, 
the  Scottish  incursions,  and  its  sufferings  in  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  would 
detain  us  beyond  our  limits.  The  condition  of  the  priory  was  prosperous 
in  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  But  a  fatal  change  was 
approaching.  In  1534,  the  lesser  monasteries  had  been  suppressed;  and 
the  unhappy  monks  of  Tynemouth  beheld  the  approaching  dissolution 
of  their  ancient  home.  To  conceal  the  rapacity  of  the  King  and  his 
favourites,  expectant  of  abbey  lands,  the  monks  were  everywhere  accused, 
by  visitors  appointed  by  the  Crown,  of  unheard-of  enormities.  Charges 
of  immorality  or  of  treason  were  sustained  by  means  which  outraged  all 
legal  procedure,  and  disgraced  the  name  of  justice.  The  reforming 
zealots  hungered  for  the  fair  lordships  and  the  dedicated  riches  of  the 
Church.  Refractory  abbots  and  monks  were  hung  under  their  own 
gateways ;  or  when  very  mercifully  treated,  were  only  turned  forth 
destitute  and  pensionlcs9 ;  while  obsequious  monks  were  tempted  by 
grants  from  the  revenues  they  had  lately  called  their  own.  At  length  the 
brethren  of  Tynemouth  assembled  in  their  chapter-house  to  execute 
the  deed  of  suixender  of  the  noble  priory.  On  January  12,  1539,  the 
monastery  was  given  up  to  the  Crown  by  Robert  Blakeney,  last  prior 
of  Tynemouth,  and  eighteen  monks.  A  life  pension  of  80/.  was  granted 
to  the  prior,  and  pensions  of  smaller  amount  were  allowed  to  the  monks. 
The  common  seal,  a  beautiful  work  of  ancient  art,  was  broken;  the 
plate  and  jewels  were  taken  for  the  King  ;  the  moveable  property  of  the 
monastery  was  sold ;  the  monastic  buildings  were  dismantled ;  the 
church  and  the  prior's  house  only  were  preserved,  the  foimer  as  a 
parochial  church,  and  the  latter  as  a  residence  for  the  farmer  or  pur- 
chaser of  the  demesne.  The  six  bells  that  had  soimded  far  over  land 
and  ocean,  were  taken  down,  and  shipped  for  London.  The  lead  was 
torn  from  all  the  roofs.  The  churcli-plate  in  gold,  seized  by  the 
King's  visitors,  weighed  62  ounces;  in  silver,  1827  ounces: 

"  Before  them  lay  a  glittering  store — 
The  abbey's  plundered  wealth  : 
The  garment  of  cost,  and  the  bowl  cmboss'd, 
And  the  wassail  cup  of  health." 

The  manuscripts  that  were  in  the  library  seem  to  have  been  gradually 
dispersed.  Some  few  relics  of  its  once  treasured  contents  have,  how- 
ever, come  down  to  us ;  one  of  tlicm,  a  Latin  psalter,  that  was  known 
as  "The  Book  of  St.  Oswin,"  and  is  in  a  handwriting  old  enough  to 
have  been  looked  upon  by  the  b.oly  King,  was  obtained  by  Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  when  he  visited  the  North  in  the  following  century,  and  after 
narrowly  escaping  destruction  in  tlie  fire  of  his  house  at  Westminster, 
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is  now  in  the  British  Museum.*  All  that  remains  of  this  once  magni- 
ficent Priory  are  some  fragments  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  cliff; 
they  are  of  great  elevation,  and  form  a  very  conspicuous  sea-mark ; 
adjoining  them  is  an  excellent  lighthouse.  About  a  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  monastic  ruins  stands  the  Castle,  now  shorn  of  its  olden  features, 
and  fitted  up  as  a  barrack. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  left  us  a  poetical  sketch  of  this  line  of  coast,  as 
viewed  by  the  nuns  of  Whitby,  in  their  fancied  voyage  northwaid,  one 
of  the  interesting  incidents  of  his  Marmion : — • 

"  And  now  the  vessel  skirts  the  strand 
Of  mountainous  Northumberland  : 
Towns,  towers,  and  halls,  successive  rise, 
And  catch  the  nuns'  delighted  eyes. 
Monkwcarmouth  soon  behind  them  lay, 
And  Tjnemouth's  Priory  and  bay  ; 
They  marked  amid  her  trees,  the  li^ll 
Of  lofty  Seaton-Delaval  ; 
They  saw  the  Blythe  and  W^msbeck  floods 
Rush  to  the  sea  through  sounding  woods  ; 
They  passed  the  tower  of  VViddrington, 
Mother  of  many  a  valiant  son  ; 
At  Coquet  Isle  their  beads  they  tell. 
To  the  good  saint  who  owned  the  cell ; 
Then  did  the  Alne  attention  claim, 
And  Warkworth,  proud  of  I'ercy's  name  ; 
And  next  they  crossed  themselves  to  hear 
The  whitening  breakers  sound  so  near. 
Where  boiling  through  the  rocks  they  roar 
On  Dunstanboroughs  caverned  shore  ; 
Thy  tower,  proud  Bamborough,  marked  they  here. 
King  Ida's  casde,  rude  and  square, 
From  its  tall  rock  look  grimly  down, 
And  on  the  swelling  ocean  frown  ; 
Then  from  the  coast  they  bore  away, 
And  reached  the  Holy  Island's  bay." 

Tynemouth  Castle  took  its  rise  as  follows.  In  the  time  of  the 
Conqueror  the  peninsula  on  which  the  Priory  stood  was  inclosed  on  the 
land  side  by  a  wall  and  a  ditch  ;  tlie  place  was  afterwards  more  com- 
pletely fortified,  the  walls  being  carried  round  the  site  towards  the  sea, 
where  there  are  cliffs  which  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  60  feet,  as  well 
as  towards  the  land,  and  was  known  as  Tynemouth  Castle.  In  1095,  the 
Castle,  under  Robert  de  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland  (who  had 
revolted  in  conseciucnce  of  receiving  no  reward  for  his  victory  at 
Alnwick,  two  yeais  previously)  was,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  taken 
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by  William  Rufiis ;  but  the  Earl  escaped  to  Bamboroiigh  Castle,  which 
Rufus  immediately  invested,  but  being  unable  to  take  the  place  by  siege, 
he  commenced  a  blockade  by  building  a  castle  called  malvoisin  (or  ba<i 
neighbour),  to  intercept  supplies  from  the  surrounding  country;  when 
the  Earl  endeavouring  to  escape,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Tynemouth,  and 
his  wife  surrendered  Bamborough  Castle  to  the  King,  on  his  threaten- 
ing to  put  out  Mowbray's  eyes  if  she  refused.  The  Earl  was  carried  to 
Windsor  Castle,  where  he  was  imprisoned  for  thirty  years.  Tynemouth 
was  garrisoned  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  great  Civil  War  was 
taken  by  the  Scotch  from  the  Royalists,  who  had  occupied  it.  It  was 
then  restored  and  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament,  but  the  garrison  having 
revolted,  the  place  was  stormed  by  a  Parliamentary  force  from  New- 
castle, under  Sir  Arthur  Ha/ehigge  ;  when  the  governor  of  the  castle, 
Colonel  Henry  Lilbiim,  declaring  for  the  King,  he  was  beheaded. 
Considerable  remains  exist  of  the  fortress:  the  gateway  tower  on  the 
west,  or  land  side,  is  in  good  condition,  and  the  circuit  of  the  walla 

appears  to  be  entire. 

♦ 

The  Castle  and  Hermitage  of  Warkworth. 

Among  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rivei-s  in  the  north  of  England  is  the 
Coquet,  which  rises  in  the  north-west  part  of  Northumberland,  and 
after  leaving  the  lofty  naked  hills,  passes  eastward  with  a  clear  and 
rapid  stream  through  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  picturesque  districts 
of  tl:e  country.  About  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  on  the 
crown  of  a  rock  of  lofty  eminence,  stands  the  Castle  of  Warkworth. 
Through  the  village  on  the  northern  inclination  of  this  hill  lies  a  pleasing, 
though  steep  approach  to  the  Castle,  than  which  nothing  can  be  so 
magnificent  and  picturesque  from  what  part  soever  it  is  viewed;  and 
though,  when  entire,  it  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  strength,  yet  its 
appearance  does  not  excite  the  idea  of  one  of  those  rugged  fortresses 
destined  solely  for  war,  whose  gloomy  towers  suggest  to  the  imagina- 
tion only  dungeons,  chains,  and  executions;  but  rather  that  of  such  an 
ancient  hospitable  mansion  as  is  alluded  to  by  Milton — 

"  Wlicrc  throngs  of  knights  nnd  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold." 

The  Castle  and  moat  occupied  upwards  of  five  acres  of  ground.  The 
keep,  or  donjon,  containing  a  chapel  and  a  variety  of  spacious  apart- 
ments, stands  on  the  north  side,  and  is  elevated  on  an  artificial  mount, 
from   th :  centre  of  which   rises  a   lofty  obsci"vatory.     The  area   is 
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inclosed  by  walls  garnished  with  towers.  The  principal  gateway  has 
been  a  stately  edifice,  but  only  a  few  of  its  apartments  now  remain. 
The  Castle  and  barony  of  Warkworth  belonged  to  Roger  Fitz-Richard, 
who  held  them  by  the  service  of  one  knight's  fee  of  the  grant  of 
Henry  II.  They  were  at  length,  by  John  of  Clavering,  settled  upon 
Edward  I.  They  were  bestowed  upon  Henry  Percy  (the  ancestor  of 
the  Earls  of  Northumberland)  by  Edward  III.  After  being  several 
times  forfeited  and  recovered,  they  were  finally  restored,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  V.,  to  Heniy,  fourth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  have 
lince  continued  in  the  possession  of  the  House  of  Percy.  This  Castle 
was  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Percy  family,  and  in  Leland's  time 
was  ivell  menteyned ;  but  in  1673  its  timber  and  lead  were  granted  to 
one  of  their  agents,  and  the  principal  part  of  it  was  unroofed.  It  is 
not  certainly  known  when  it  was  built ;  the  gateway  and  outer  walls  are 
the  work  of  a  very  remote  age,  but  the  keep  is  more  recent,  and  was 
probably  built  by  the  Percies. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Coquet,  about  half  a  mile  west  of  the 
Castle,  is  Warkworth  Hermitage,  which  has  obtained  great  celebrity  by 
the  beautiful  poem,  The  Hermit  of  Warkiuorth,  written  by  Dr.  Percy, 
Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  1777.  The  approach  is  by  a  narrow  walk  on  the 
bank  of  the  river,  confined  by  lofty  perpendicular  rocks  to  about  the 
width  of  four  feet,  which  leads  to  the  door  of  this  holy  retreat.  From  the 
summit  of  these  rocks  a  grove  of  oaks  is  suspended,  and  from  their  base 
issues  a  spring  of  pure  water,  which  formerly  supplied  the  recluse  :— 

"  The  sweet  sequestered  vale  I  chose, 
These  rocks  and  hanging  grove  ; 
For  oft  beside  the  murmuring  stream 
My  love  was  wont  to  rove," 

The  steps,  vestibule,  and  chiefapartmentsof  the  Hermitage  are  hewn  oat 
of  the  bosom  of  a  freestone  rock,  whose  face  is  about  20  feet  high, 
embowered  with  stately  trees.  One  tower  and  outward  apartment  are  of 
ashlar  masonry,  built  up  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  and  appear  to 
have  been  used  as  a  kitchen.  From  this  building  you  ascend,  by  seven- 
teen steps,  to  a  little  vestibule.  Above  the  inner  doorway  appear  the 
remains  of  an  inscription  from  the  Latin  version  of  the  Psalms,  which 
is,  in  our  translation,  "  My  tears  have  been  my  food  day  and  night." 
Adjoining  is  a  chapel,  and  at  the  east  end  an  altar,  with  a  niche  for 
a  crucifix,  and  the  remains  of  a  glory.  On  the  right  hand,  near  the 
altar,  in  another  niche,  is  a  table  monument,  with  a  recumbent  female 
figure  ;  and  at  the  foot  of  this  monument,  and  cut  in  the  wall,  is  the 
figure  of  a  hermit  on  his  knees,  resting  his  head  on  hit  right  hand, 
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his  left  placed  on  his  bosom.  The  whole  is  beautifully  designed  and 
executed  in  the  solid  rock.  From  the  chapel  is  an  entrance  into  an 
inner  apartment,  over  the  door  of  which  is  sculptured  a  shield  with 
the  Crucifixion,  and  several  instruments  of  torture ;  here  is  another 
altar,  like  that  in  the  chapel,  and  a  recess  in  the  wall  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  bed.  In  this  chamber  is  a  small  closet,  cut  in  the  wall, 
and  leading  to  an  open  gallery,  which  commands  a  splendid  prospect 
up  the  river.  From  these  cells  there  are  winding  stairs  cut  in  the 
rock,  leading  to  its  summit,  where,  it  is  supposed,  the  hemiit  had  his 
garden. 

It  is  the  universal  tradition,  that  the  first  hermit  was  one  of  the 
Bertram  family,  who  had  once  considerable  possessions  in  Northum- 
berland, and  imposed  this  penance  upon  himself  to  expiate  the  murdtr 
of  his  brother,  to  which  he  had  been  goaded  by  motives  arising  from 

jealousy » 

"  '  Vile  traitor,  yield  that  lady  up  !' 
And  quick  his  sword  he  drew  ; 
The  stranger  turn'd  in  sudden  rage, 

And  at  Sir  Bertram  flew. 
With  mortal  hate  their  vigorous  arms 

Gave  many  a  vengeful  blow  ; 
But  Bertram's  stronger  hand  prevail'd, 
And  laid  the  stranger  low." 

In  the  postscript  to  this  poem,  Ur.  Percy  asserts  that  the  memory  of 
the  first  hermit  was  held  in  such  regard  and  veneration  by  the  Percy 
family,  that  they  afterwards  maintained  a  chantry  priest,  to  reside  in  the 
hermitage,  and  celebrate  mass  in  the  chapel,  whose  allowance,  uncom- 
monly liberal  and  munificent,  was  continued  down  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  monasteries ;  and  then  the  whole  salary,  together  with  the  hermi- 
tage and  all  its  dependencies,  reverted  to  the  family,  having  never  been 
endowed  in  mortmain.  On  this  account  we  have  no  record  which  fixes 
the  date  of  the  foundation,  or  gives  any  particular  account  of  the  first 
hermit. 

The  only  document  extant  relating  to  Warkworth  Hermitage  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  hermit.  Sir  George  Lancastre.  This  has  been  frequently 
printed.  It  sets  forth  that  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  return  for 
the  prayers  and  daily  recommendation  of  the  lives  and  souls  of  certain 
persons,  including  his  own,  by  the  hermit,  grants  him  his  hermitage  in 
\Varkworth  Park,  a  yearly  stipend  of  twenty  marks,  the  occupation  of 
one  little  grass  ground  called  Conygarth,  the  garden  and  orteyarde  of 
the  said  armitnge,  the  gate  and  pasture  of  twelve  kye  and  a  bull,  with 
their  calves  suking,  two  horses  "  goying  and  being"  within  his  park,  one 
draught  of  fish  every  Sunday,  and  twenty  loads  of  firewood  from  the 
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wodds  called  Shibotell  \Vodd. — a  snug  provision,  showing  how  com- 
pletely, by  the  date  of  the  document,  1531,  the  primitive  fare  and  mode 
of  life  of  the  early  hermits  were  abandoned. 


The  Castle  of  Newcastle. 

The  date  of  the  first  building  of  this  massive  Norman  fortress  is  vari- 
ously stated,  which  occasioned  its  hiftorian,  Brand,  to  lament  that  no 
one  has  written  a  work  entitled  "  The  Harmony  of  English  Historians ;" 
to  which  he  adds  from  Grose,  the  antiquary,  this  very  significant  note: 
"  When  the  Normans  found  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  building  on  the  site 
of  their  intended  structure,  they  either  endeavoured  to  incorporate  it 
into  their  work,  or  made  use  of  the  materials  ;  as  may  be  seen  by  many 
buildings  of  known  Norman  construction,  wherein  are  fragments  of 
Saxon  architecture,  or  large  quantities  of  Roman  bricks ;  which  has 
caused  them  often  to  be  mistaken  for  Roman  or  Saxon  edifices."  This, 
in  all  probability,  explains  the  attributing  of  Roman  origin  to  the  keep 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  as  we  have  already  explained  at  page  115. 

The  site  of  the  Newcastle  fortress  is  of  historic  interest.  It  was,  pro- 
bably, a  fortification  of  the  Brigantes  against  the  Romans,  and  ere  long 
came  to  be  occupied  by  the  military  works  of  that  great  people,  to 
whom  it  was  of  considerable  value,  as  commanding  the  bridge  of 
Hadrian,  which  gave  the  name  of  Pons  Ccelii  to  the  now  busy  mercan- 
tile town  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  The  stations  then  of  Agricola  and 
of  Hadrian  occupied  the  precincts  to  which  the  fortress  of  the  Norman 
Conqueror  afterwards  gave  new  importance  and  celebrity ;  and  firom 
the  Roman  castra  was  probably  derived  the  ancient  name  of  the  town 
(Monkchcster),  when  peaceful  monks  succeeded  to  military  legions; 
and  probably,  they  continued  to  occupy  the  place  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Norman  Conquest. 

The  fortress  was  built  by  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William  the  Con- 
queror (A.D.  io79-io?9),  on  his  return  from  an  expedition  into  Scot- 
land ;  and  in  contrast  to  some  more  ancient  edifice,  it  was  called  Nnu 
Castle,  whence  the  town  itself  came  to  be  named.  Like  other  Norman 
castles,  it  is  quadrangular  in  plan.  It  is  nearly  100  feet  in  height.  The 
walls  are  seventeen  feet  in  thickness  in  the  lower  part.  It  contains  three 
floors,  on  each  of  which  is  a  principal  chamber,  the  surrounding  walls 
being  hollowed  out  at  different  levels  into  staircases,  galleries,  mural 
chambers  for  rest,  and  openings  for  various  purposes.  A  gallery  in  the 
thickness  of  the  wall  suiTounds  each  of  the  upper  chambers  t  and  the 
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walls  are  pierced  occasionally  with  arrow  slits.  The  Great  Hall,  the 
largest  apartment  in  the  Castle,  is  in  the  third  story,  and  is  approached 
by  an  inner  and  outer  staircase :  from  the  latter  it  is  entered  under  a 
magnificently  enriched  doorway.  The  floors  of  the  building  possess 
amazing  solidity,  and  are  laid  in  a  foundation  of  rough  masonry,  pro* 
bably  from  a  depth  of  twelve  feet.  The  King's  Chamber,  adjoining  the 
Great  Hall,  contains  a  Norman  fireplace,  omamented  with  the  billet 
moulding.  Another  apartment  is  called  the  Well-room,  as  to  it  watei 
was  raised  within  the  Keep,  from  a  depth  of  ninety  feet.  The  most 
curious  part  is  the  chamber  which  has  been  re-opened,  leading  from  ths 
Guard-room  on  the  ground-floor  to  a  sally-port  on  the  western  side  of 
the  Castle.  The  tortuous  windings  of  this  passage  from  the  sally-port, 
placed  several  feet  above  the  ground  till  it  enters  the  Guard-room  near 
one  of  the  windows,  shows  how  zealously  and  yet  how  skilfully  our 
Norman  ancestors  protected  the  approaches  to  their  stronghold. 
'  If,  however,  we  believe  our  metrical  annalist.  Hardy ng,  the  Castle 
was  not  erected  till  the  reign  of  William  Rufus.  In  his  Chronicle,  1542, 
sings  Hardyng: 

"  William  Rufus  builded 

The  Newcastle  upon  Tyne 
The  Scottes  to  gaynstande  and  to  defende 
—he  made  them  Westminster  Hall 
And  the  Castell  of  Ncwcastell  withall 
That  standeth  on  Tyne,  therein  to  dwell  in  \varr« 
Against  the  Scottes  the  countrce  to  defend." 

Scarcely  had  the  Castle  been  completed,  before  it  was  converted  to  a 
purpose  very  different  from  the  intention  of  building  it,  having  been 
secured  to  protect  the  rebellion  of  Earl  Mowbray  against  William 
Rufus,  who,  in  1095,  marched  with  a  great  army,  and  took  it  after  a 
short  siege,  together  with  several  of  the  partisans  of  the  noble  traitor. 
William,  having  missed  the  great  object  of  his  northern  journey  in  this 
Castle,  sat  down  before  that  of  Tynemouth,  in  the  taking  of  which  also 
he  was  a  second  time  disappointed,  for  Earl  Mowbray  was  found  to 
have  taken  refuge  in  th.e  fortress  of  Bamborough.  After  a  tedious  and 
fruitless  siege  of  that  castle,  rendered  by  its  natural  situation  almost  im- 
pregnable, the  King  returned  southward,  but  not  till  he  had  erected  a 
castle  before  it  to  cut  off  all  hopes  of  throwing  in  succours,  and  filled  it 
with  his  army,  whom  he  directed  to  continue  the  blockade.  Driven, 
perhaps,  to  great  straits  through  want  of  provisions,  Mowbray  closed 
with  an  offer  of  some  of  his  faithful  adherents,  of  whose  loyalty  the 
King  had  however  entertained  no  suspicion,  as  he  had  appointed  them 
guards  of  this  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.   These  had  traitorously,  and  with 
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iecrccy,  invited  the  Earl  to  take  shelter  in  it.  The  unfortunate  noble- 
man escaped  from  Bamborough,  but  was  discovered  during  his  fi  ght  to 
this  Castle,  on  which  he  suddenly  changed  his  route,  and  took  sanctuary 
in  the  church  of  St.  Oswin,  at  Tynemouth.  The  holy  asylum  could 
not  protect  so  formidable  an  enemy  to  the  King,  for  after  being 
wounded,  he  was  dragged  out  by  violence  from  the  altar,  and  made  a 
prisoner. 

The  Castle,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  Keep  of  the  original  Norman 
edifice,  which  was  the  stronghold  of  the  Conqueror's  representative — 
the  fortress  and  often  the  abode  of  the  Anglo-Norman  kings — the 
palace  of  David,  King  of  Scots,  upon  one  of  his  invasions — the 
hall  of  state  in  which  the  mightiest  sovereigns  hcM  their  courts,  sat  in 
judgment,  and  maintained  regal  hospitality — in  which  King  John  con- 
ferred with  William  the  Lion,  king  of  Scothnd,  and  Henry  III.  with 
King  Alexander— in  which  Edward  I.  and  Edward  III.  held  high  fes- 
tival and  warlike  council — fell  into  a  state  of  dilapidation  before  the 
reign  of  James  I.  of  England ;  its  upper  chamber  b-'came  roofless, 
and  its  walls  dilapidated  before  the  time  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 
Thenceforth,  for  many  years,  the  vaulted  apartment  on  the  ground- 
floor  served  as  the  County  Prison.  The  property  was  held  on  lease 
from  the  Crown  by  private  individuals;  but  in  1809  it  became  the 
property  of  the  Corporation.  It  was  then  in  a  deplorable  state. 
Wretched  tenements  and  accumulated  rubbish  obscured  its  majestic 
features;  the  beautiful  apartment  above  the  Chapel  was  used  as  a 
currier's  workshop,  and  the  Chapel  itself  as  the  beer-cellar  of  a  neigh- 
bouring hostelry.  The  Corporation,  on  coming  into  possession,  re- 
paired the  ancient  edifice ;  and  next  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of 
Newcastle  took  measures  for  the  restoration  of  the  Keep  and  of  its 
chapel  more  especially,  believed  to  be  rarely  equalled  for  aichitectural 

richness  and  beauty. 

♦ 

Dunstanborough  Castle. 

The  Castle  of  Dunstanborough,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland, 
stood  on  an  eminence  of  several  square  acres,  sloping  gently  to  the  sea, 
and  edged  to  the  north  and  north-west  with  precipices,  in  the  form  of  a 
crescent.  The  Castle  and  Manor  was  the  seat  of  Edmund,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  a  younger  son  of  Henry  III.  From  him  it  devolved  to  his 
son  and  heir,  Thomas,  who  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  II.  obtained  a  license  from  the  King  to  fortify  his  manor- 
house,  and  accordingly  about  the  same  time  built  this  Castle.  The  Earl, 
###  BD 
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Boon  after,  associated  with  divers  of  the  chief  nobility  of  the  kingdom 
for  the  expulsion  of  Piers  Gavestone,  who  had  grossly  insulted  him  by 
giving  the  Earl  the  nickname  of  "  the  Stage  Player."  He  headed  the 
confederated  Barons  in  order  to  remove  the  Spencers,  and  having 
assembled  a  considerable  force  at  St.  Albans,  he  sent  the  Bishops  of 
Hereford,  Ely,  and  Chichester  to  the  King,  who  was  then  in  London, 
requiring  him  to  banish  the  Spencers,  and  to  give  him  and  his  associates 
letters  of  indemnity.  The  King  not  only  refused  his  demands,  but 
raised  a  powerful  aitny,  giving  his  generals,  Edmund  Earl  of  Kent, 
and  John  Earl  of  Surrey,  orders  to  pursue  and  arrest  the  Earl  and  his 
followers. 

Lancaster,  who  had  retired  to  his  castle  at  Pontefract,  was  advised  by 
several  of  the  Barons  of  his  party  to  march  to  Dunstanborough  Castle ; 
but  he,  fearing  he  should  be  forbidden  to  hold  intelligence  with  the  Scots, 
refused  ;  however,  on  Sir  Robert  Clifford  threatening  to  slay  him  with 
his  own  hand,  he  joined  them  ;  but,  near  Boroughbridge,  in  Yorkshire, 
being  met  and  defeated  by  William,  Lord  Latimer,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Hercla,  of  Carlisle,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  the  country  people,  he  and 
divers  of  his  followers  were  taken  prisoners,  and  conducted  to  his  castle 
at  Pontefract,  where  the  King,  with  the  two  Spencers,  then  lay.  When 
the  Earl  was  brought  to  this  place,  he  was  in  derision  called  King 
Arthur.  Several  circumstances  attending  his  apprehension,  trial,  and 
execution,  are  thus  recorded  in  an  ancient  chronicle,  written  in  French, 
by  William  de  Packington,  which  strongly  marks  the  ferocity  of  the 
times : — 

"  And  then  (that  is,  after  the  defeat)  went  Thomas  Lancaster  into  a 
chapel,  denying  to  render  himself  to  Harkley,  and  said,  looking  on  the 
crucifix.  Good  Lord,  I  render  myself  to  thee,  and  put  me  into  tliy 
mercy  !  They  then  took  off  his  coat  of  mail,  and  put  on  him  a  raycoat, 
or  a  gown  of  his  servants'  liveries,  and  carried  him  back  to  York, 
where  they  threw  balls  of  dirt  at  him.  And  of  the  residue  of  the 
Barons,  part  were  pursued  from  place  to  place;  to  the  church,  though 
the  usual  place  of  refuge,  no  reverence  was  given  ;  and  the  father  pur- 
sued the  son,  and  the  son  the  father.  The  King,  hearing  of  this 
defeat,  came  with  the  two  Spencers,  and  other  nobles  of  his  adherents, 
to  Pontefract ;  upon  which  Thomas  of  Lancaster  was  brought  to 
Pontefract  to  the  King,  and  there  he  was  put  in  a  tower  that  he  had 
newly  built  towards  the  Abbey,  and  aftenvards  tried  in  the  hall,  and 
judgment  pronounced  on  Lancaster,  who  then  said,  '  Shall  I  die 
without  answer,  or  permisson  to  make  my  defence  ?'  Then  a  certain 
Gascoyne  <'or  Bravo),  took  him  away,  and  put  a  broken  hat,  or  hood, 
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on  his  head,  and  set  him  on  a  lean  white  jade,  without  a  bridle ; 
whereupon  he  cried  out,  '  King  of  Heaven,  have  mercy  upon  me, 
for  the  King  of  earth  has  abandoned  me.'  Thus  he  was  carried, 
having  a  preaching  fi-iar  for  his  confessor  with  him  (while  some  threw 
dirt  at  him),  to  a  hill  without  the  town,  where  he  kneeled  down 
towards  the  east,  till  one  Hughin  de  Muston  obliged  him  to  turn  his 
face  towards  Scotland ;  where  kneeling,  a  villayne  (a  menial  servant, 
or  wicked  wretch)  of  London,  cut  off  his  head  on  the  nth  of  April, 
A.D.  1.32 1." 

When  the  execution  was  over,  the  Prior  and  the  monks  required  the 
body  of  the  Earl,  which  having  obtained  of  the  King,  they  placed  it  on 
the  right  hand  of  the  altar.  On  the  same  day,  five  Barons,  and  a  gen- 
tleman, were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  at  Pontefiact.  The  sen- 
tence of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  was,  that  he  should  be  drawn,  hanged, 
and  beheaded ;  but  in  regard  to  his  birth,  the  ignominious  part  of  it 
was  remitted.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  he  was  canonized,  his  picture 
8t»t  up  in  St.  Paul's  church,  and  the  hill  whereon  he  suffered  was  named 
St.  Thomas's  Hill. 

The  Castle  continued  in  the  Lancastrian  family  till  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.,  when,  after  the  battle  of  Hexham,  Sir  Peter  de  Bressey  and 
500  Frenchmen,  taking  shelter  therein,  were  besieged  by  certain  parti- 
sans of  the  House  of  York.  After  a  vigorous  defence,  all  the  gairison, 
except  Sir  Peter,  were  made  prisoners ;  and  the  Castle,  which  had  been 
much  damaged  by  the  siege,  was  totally  dismantled.  From  authentic 
records  it  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the  Crown,  in  the  loth  of 
Elizabeth  ;  but  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  it  was  granted  to  Sir  William 
Grey,  baron  of  Wark,  and  confirmed  by  William  III 
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This  famous  Castle  stands  to  the  north-west  of  the  town  of  Aln- 
wick, from  which  it  was  originally  cut  off  by  a  deep  ravii.e,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  Alne,  which  was  formerly  its  defence  against  the  Scot. 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  on  the  site.  It  is  at  least  certain 
that  Alnwick  was  inhabited  by  the  Saxons,  and  that  the  Castle,  at  the 
time  of  the  Conquest,  was  the  property  of  Gilbert  Tyscn,  one  of  the 
most  powerful  chiefs  of  Northumberland.  Tysen  is  thought  to  have  con- 
tented himself,  in  these  wild  regions,  with  some  primitive  kind  of  timber 
forlress ;  for  the  earliest  traces  of  masonry  that  have  been  found,  are 
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late  Norman,  and  are  attributable  to  Eustace  Fitzjohn,  who  married 
the  daughter  and  heir  of  Ivo  de  Vesci,  who  is  thought  to  have  married 
Tysen's  daughter.  The  Castle  consists  of  a  cluster  of  semi-circular 
and  angular  bastions,  surrounded  by  lofty  walls,  defended  at  inter- 
vals by  towers,  altogether  occupying  a  space  of  about  five  acres  tA 
ground.  It  is  divided  into  three  courts  or  wards,  each  of  wliich  was 
formerly  defended  by  a  massive  gate,  with  a  portcullis,  porter's  lodge, 
and  a  guard-house,  bcni^ath  which  was  a  dungeon.  This  last  re- 
mains ;  the  only  entrance  to  it  was  by  a  trap-door,  or  iron-grate, 
through  which  prisoners  were  lowered  by  means  of  ropes.  The 
entrance  from  the  town  to  the  Castle  is  through  the  outer  gate, 
or  barbican,  the  massive  grandeur  and  gigantic  strength  of  which  is 
very  striking,  and  thence  a  splendid  view  of  the  Castle  is  obtained. 
It  has  been  a  place  of  great  strength  and  importance  in  earlier  times, 
and  the  scene  of  many  a  brave  encounter.  The  Postern  Tower,  or 
Sally  Port,  is  one  of  the  sixteen  towers  flanking  the  Castle  wall,  and 
is  adjacent  to  "  Hotspur's  Chair,"  and  the  "  Bloody  Gap."  Its 
upper  part  is  now  used  as  a  museum  for  ancient  arms ;  its  lower 
part  is  a  laboratory.  One  of  the  most  memorable  sieges  sustained 
by  Alnwick  Castle  was  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus,  when  it  was 
gallantly  defended  by  Mowbray,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  from  the 
assault  of  the  Scots,  under  the  command  of  Malcolm  III.  The  gar- 
rison were  on  the  point  of  surrendering,  when  a  private  soldier  under- 
took their  deliverance.  He  rode  forth,  armed,  cairying  the  keys  of  the 
Castle  dangling  fiom  his  lance,  and  presented  himself  in  suppliant 
posture  before  the  King,  as  if  to  deliver  up  the  keys ;  Malcolm  advanced 
to  receive  them,  and  the  trooper  speared  him  through  the  heart.  The 
monarch  fell  dead  instantly,  and  in  the  confusion  which  ensued,  the 
soldier  sprung  upon  his  horse,  dashed  through  the  swollen  river,  and 
reached  a  place  of  safety.  Prince  Edward,  the  king's  eldest  son,  advan- 
cing rashly  to  avenge  his  father's  death,  fell  mortally  wounded  by  the 
enemy.  The  generally  received  name  of  the  soldier  who  performed  the 
above  daring  exploit  is  Plammond,  and  the  spot  where  he  swam  the 
river  is  called  "  Hammond's  Ford." 

A  rhapel  and  hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard,  were  built  by  Eustace 
de  Vesci,  to  the  memory  of  Malcolm,  and  a  certain  spring  hard  by  is 
called  "  Malcolm's  Well;"  the  latter  and  the  hospital  were  discovered 
in  1845.  Two  or  three  hundred  yards  north  of  the  chapel  is  a  cross, 
(supposed  on  the  very  spot  where  Malcolm  was  slain),  which  was  re- 
stored in  1774,  by  the  Duchess  of  Northumberland:  the  cross  liears 
these  inscriptions : — 
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Malcolm  III.,  K.  Malcolm's  Cross, 

King  of  Scotland,  Decayed  by  time, 

besieging  was  restored  by 

Alnwick  Castle,  His  descendant, 

was  slain  here,  Elizabetli, 

Nov.  XHI.     An.  MXCni.  Duchess  of  Northumberlanit, 

MDCCLXXIV. 

Eustace,  called  De  Vcsci,  flourished  under  Henry  I.  and  Stephen, 
and  died  in  11/^7.  He  was  a  likely  man  to  have  constructed  a  great 
castle,  being  a  baron  of  considerable  power,  sheriff  of  Northumberland, 
and  founder  of  the  Abbeys  of  Alnwick,  and,  in  Yorkshire,  of  Malton. 
Also,  he  must  have  felt  the  want  of  a  strong  place ;  for,  in  his  days,  in 
1 135,  Alnwick  Castle  was  taken  by  David  I.,  King  of  Scotland,  in  the 
interest  of  the  Empress  Maud.  Beyond  question,  De  Vesci  constructed 
\  castle  in  keeping  with  his  wealth,  and  worthy  of  the  chief  baron  of 
the  Border ;  and  traces  of  his  walls  have  been  found. 

In  July,  1 174,  William  the  Lion,  on  his  way  back  from  an  invasion 
of  Cumberland,  found  himself,  to  his  surprise,  before  Alnwick.  William, 
son  of  Eustace  De  Vesci,  attacked  him.  He  was  unhorsed,  captured, 
and  sent  into  England,  and  beyond  sea,  to  prison.  Eustace,  son  of 
William,  succeeded  in  1190,  and  was  visited  by  King  John,  in  1201 
and  1209,  when  the  King  received  at  the  Castle  the  homage  of  Alex- 
ander, King  of  Scotland.  Four  years  later,  John,  the  King,  ordered 
Philip  de  Ulecote  to  demolish  the  Castle  of  Alnwick — a  mandate  which 
scarcely  could  have  been  obeyed,  seeing  the  King  himself  was  there 
Jan.  28,  12 13,  and  Jan.  11,  12 16,  no  doubt  unwelcome  visits,  for 
Eustace  was  a  Magna  Charta  baron.  He  met  his  death  from  an  arrow 
before  Barnard  Castle,  in  the  last  year  of  King  John.  Henry  HI. 
visited  Alnwick  in  1256;  and  Edward  I.  was  the  guest  of  John  de 
Vesci  in  1291,  1292,  and  1296. 

The  Barons  de  Vesci  became  extinct  in  1297,  by  the  death  of 
William,  seventh  Baron,  when  the  Castle  and  barony  were  acquired,  it 
is  said,  by  the  fraudulent  exclusion  of  the  natural  son  of  Antony  Bee, 
the  warlike  Bishop  of  Diuham,  by  whom,  in  1309,  3  Edward  II.,  they 
were  sold  to  Henry  de  Percy,  the  representative  of  a  warlike  family, 
\vho?c  advent  forms  an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  Border. 
Percy,  as  the  leader  of  the  Northern  barons,  made  Alnwick  his  resi- 
dence, and  although  in  possession  only  five  years,  seems  to  have  rebuilt 
much  of  the  Castle,  the  rest  being  completed  by  his  son  of  the  same 
name,  la'd  out  nearly  upon  the  Norm.in  lines.  The  Percies  maintained 
the  fortress  during  nearly  four  centuries.  They  received  here  Edward  I. 
and  Edward  III.     Henry  Algernon,  the  fifth  earl,  is  well  known  for  his 
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kystematic  magnificence  and  economy.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  earl 
was  the  first  who  having  borne  the  title,  died  in  his  bed.  Henry 
Algernon,  sixth  Earl,  having  married  unhappily,  died  of  a  broken  heart, 
in  the  same  month  that  his  brother  was  executed  for  his  being  involved 
in  Aske's  rebellion,  1536.  The  hereditary  honours  became  extinct  with 
him ;  but  Queen  Mary  created  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy, 
who  had  been  attainted.  Baron  Percy,  and  next  day  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland, who,  as  a  zealous  Catholic,  conspired  with  the  Earl  of  West- 
moreland against  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  beheaded  at  York.  His 
brother  Henry,  succeeded  as  eighth  earl  :  he  was  discovered  in  the 
Tower,  (where  he  had  been  imprisoned  under  suspicion  of  favouring 
the  liberty  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots),  shot  through  the  heart,  the  pistol 
in  the  chamber,  the  door  being  baired  inside.  Henry,  ninth  earl,  his 
son  and  heir,  succeeded.  A  misunderstanding  arising  between  him  and 
James  I.,  in  consequence  of  his  being  implicated  in  the  Gunpowder 
Plot,  he  was  sentenced  by  the  Star  Chamber  to  pay  a  fine  of  50,000/., 
and  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  London  during  the  remainder  of 
his  lifetime.  The  Earl  delayed  for  some  years  the  payment  of  this 
enormous  fine,  but  at  length  his  estates  were  seized,  and  20,000/.  having 
been  levied,  he  was  released.  This  venerable  nobleman,  whose  attach- 
ment to  literature  and  science,  and  fondness  for  philosophic  society, 
which  he  cultivated  as  far  as  he  was  able  during  his  long  imprisonment, 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  dignified  retirement  at  Petworth,  "the 
home  of  the  Percies,  Seymours,  and  Wyndhams,  with  its  Hotspur's 
sword  and  its  magnificent  park,  '  Percy  to  the  backbone,'  in  Horace 
Walpole's  words." 

From  this  date  the  family  ceased  to  reside  at  Alnwick,  and  the  Castle 
was  n'^glected.  The  Percy  line  ended  in  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Jocelyn, 
the  eleventh  Earl,  who,  in  1682,  married  Charles,  Duke  of  Somerset. 
Of  their  children,  two  had  issue,  Algernon  and  Catherine,  who  married 
Sir  William  Wyndham,  and  eventually  conveyed  to  that  family  the 
Percy  estates  at  Petworth,  Egremont,  and  Leconfield.  Algernon  Sey- 
mour, Duke  of  Somerset,  and  by  creation  Earl  of  Korlluimberland,  left 
one  child,  Elizabeth  Seymour,  who  inhabited  Alnwick,  and  married  Sir 
Hugh  Smithson,  created  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  ancestor  of  the 
present  family. 

A  Sui-vey  in  1567*  shows  Alnwick  to  have  become  almost  a  ruin,  from 
which  it  was  redeemed  by  the  first  Duke,  who  restored,  and  in  part  rc- 

•  An  entry  in  the  minutes  of  this  Survey  informs  us  that  the  gl.iss  casements 
were  Ukcn  down  during  the  absence  of  liie  family,  to  preserve  them  fronr  "iccident. 
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built  the  keep,  and  made  the  exterior  of  the  Castle  sound  and  good,  and  in 
keeping  with  what  remained  of  the  ancient  buildings.  Thus  Alnwick 
remained  until  the  accession  of  Duke  Algernon,  better  known  as  Lord 
Pnidhoe,  who,  under  the  sound  advice  of  Mr.  Salvin,  the  architect,  has 
almost  rebuilt  the  Castle,  in  which  he  has  presei-vcd  all  that  admitted  of 
presci-vation,  and  adapted  his  new  work  to  the  period  of  the  first  and 
s-cond  Percy,  the  founders  of  the  later  Castle.  The  towers  now 
afford  a  complete  set  of  offices  to  the  castle,  and  many  of  them  re- 
tain their  original  names,  use,  and  destination.  The  Constable's  Tower 
remains  chiefly  in  its  ancient  state,  as  a  specimen  how  the  castle  wag 
ince  fitted  up.  In  the  upper  apartment  of  the  tower  there  are  anns  for 
1500  men,  formerly  the  Percy  tenantry:  in  the  under  apartment  is  de- 
posited the  ancient  armour. 

Alnwick  Castle  is  storied  with  recollections  of  its  eventful  history, 
and  the  great  men  associated  with  it.  For  example,  "  Hotspur's 
Chair"  is  the  name  given  to  the  seated  recess  of  the  Ravine  Tower,  to 
which  tradition  points  as  the  favourite  resort  of  "  the  gallant  Hotspur, 
young  Harry  Percy."  Here,  it  is  said,  he  was  accustomed  to  sit  while 
his  troops  exercised  in  the  castle-yard  beneath  ;  and  fiom  hence  he 
could  view  an  approaching  enemy,  and  take  timely  measures  for  their 
due  reception.  The  fortress  stands  on  a  commanding  situation ;  and 
through  the  loopholes  on  either  side  of  the  stone  seat.  Hotspur  could 
have  a  very  extensive  prospect  over  the  valley  of  the  Alne,  and  to  the 
distant  sea-coast. 

"  The  Bloody  Gap  "  is  another  noted  site,  and  is  between  the  Ravine 
and  Record  or  Round  Tower.  Its  extent  is  plainly  to  be  distinguished 
at  the  present  day  by  the  variations  in  the  masonry.  "  The  Bloody 
Gap  "  was  the  terrible  name  given  to  a  breach  in  the  wall  made  by  the 
Scots  during  the  Border  Wars.  The  date  and  exact  event  are  xm- 
known ;  but  according  to  tradition,  three  hundred  of  the  Scots  fell 
within  the  breach  vainly  endeavouring  to  make  good  their  entrance. 
Many  arrows  have  been  found  in  the  adjacent  walls  so  placed  as  to  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  they  were  shot  from  the  opposite  battlements 
and  windows  of  the  keep,  when  the  assailants  were  making  "the  Bloody 
Gap."  A  broad  walk  runs  along  the  walls  and  within  the  battlements 
of  this  second  courtyard. 

A  complete  account  of  the  Castle,  as  it  now  stands,  with  Mr.  Salvin's 
restoration  of  this  great  fortress  of  the  Border,  with  strict  '■egard  to  the 
rules  of  military  architectine,  appeared  in  the  Builder,  Oct.  2,  1869, 
whence  the  following  is  condensed : 

Kittcring  the  couit,  in  the  wall  is  the  very  curious  well-     Within  a 
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pointed  panel  are  three  deep  recesses,  of  which  the  centre  contains  the 
mouth  of  the  well,  the  shaft  of  which  descends  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall.  A  wooden  axle  crosses  above  it,  and  is  fitted,  in  the  lateral 
niches,  with  two  wheels,  set  round  with  pegs,  for  winding  up  the  water- 
buckets  by  hand.  Above,  within  the  panel,  in  a  small  niche,  is  a  figure 
of  St.  James  blessing  the  source.  This  curious  and  probably  singular 
well  was  the  work  of  the  first  Henry  de  Percy,  in  1312-15  ;  but  the 
figure  of  the  saint  is  thought  to  be  an  insertion  of  the  last  century. 
There  is  a  similar  arrangement  over  the  great  gate  of  Goderich  Castle, 
for  working  the  portcullis. 

Alnwick  Castle  is  probably  the  finest  extant  example  of  a  Norman 
castle,  having  an  open  keep  and  a  complete  enceinte-  for,  although  most 
of  the  present  buildings  are  either  of  the  fourteenth  or  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  plan  is  certainly  Norman.  It  seems  also  that  the  keep  was 
never  a  mere  shell,  like  Cardiff  or  Arundel,  but  was  always  set  about 
with  towers  and  provided  with  a  handsome  gatehouse.  Stone  statues  of 
waniors,  placed  upon  the  parapets,  were  remaikable  for  their  absurdity 
in  the  repairs  of  the  last  century.  They  are  seen  at  Bothal,  and  in  Ed- 
wardian works,  both  at  Caernarvon  and  Chepstow,  but  by  no  means  so 
freely  distributed  as  here.  They  were  obviously  intended  for  ornament 
only,  and  of  all  the  figures  that  of  the  eagle  at  Caernarvon  is  the  most 
appropriate.  No  archer  would  or  could  have  stood  on  the  crest  of  the 
parapet.  Most  of  the  later  figures  have  been  very  properly  removed 
by  Mr.  Salvin. 

Upon  the  battlements  of  both  walls  and  towers,  in  various  parts  of 
ihe  Castle,  is  a  convenient  arrangement  for  slinging  a  moveable  wooden 
shutter  in  the  embrasures,  so  as  to  defend  the  warders  from  a  Scottish 
shaft,  and  from  the  scarcely  less  keen  edge  of  the  bleak  winds  of  the 
Border.  The  shutter  hung  horizontally,  like  a  port-lid,  and  could  be 
lifted  in  and  out  if  necessary.  The  arrangement  is  precisely  that 
applied  to  the  roller  of  a  round  towel ;  a  perfect  example  is  seen 
on  the  barbican.  Another  may  be  seen  on  the  east  wall  of 
Goderich. 

The  officers  foiming  the  staff  of  Alnwick  Castle,  as  a  civil  residence,  in 
I  -67,  were  the  constable  or  governor;  the  porter  of  the  outer  gate;  the 
grieve,  or  executive  officer,  or  bailiff;  the  receiver  or  auditor;  the 
fecxlary,  who  looked  up  the  services  and  tenures;  the  steward,  learned 
in  the  law,  who  administered  justice  ;  the  clerk  of  the  courts,  who  en- 
grossed the  rolls  and  kept  the  records ;  and  the  foreign  or  outer  bailiff, 
who  collected  the  castle-guard  and  cornage  money,  and  summoned  the 
tenants  and  suitors.     The  annual  payment  to  the  whole  was  58/.  i8« 
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Sir  Bernard  Burke  quotes  the  following  brief /;/cvi'  of  the  nobility 
of  the  Percies  :  "Not  more  famous  in  arms  than  distinguished  for 
its  alliances,  the  House  of  Percy  stands  pre-eminent  for  the  number 
and  rank  of  the  families  which  are  represented  by  the  present  Duke 
of  Northumberland  ;  whose  banner,  consequently,  exhibits  an  as- 
semblage of  nearly  nine  hundred  armorial  ensigns  ;  among  which 
are  those  of  King  Henry  VII.,  of  several  younger  branches  of  the 
Blood  Royal  of  the  Sovereign  Houses  of  France,  Castile,  Leon,  and 
Scotland,  and  of  the  Ducal  Houses  of  Normandy  and  Brittany, 
forming  a  galaxy  of  heraldic  honours  altogether  unparalleled." 

The  Ducal  seats  include  four  castles — Alnwick,  Warkworth, 
Kellder,  and  Prudhoe,  in  Northumberland  ;  Stanwick  and  Warring- 
ton Parks  ;  Sion  House,  and  Northumberland  House. 

In  October,  1869,  there  appeared  in  the  Times  journal  a  very  inte- 
resting description  of  the  writer's  visit  to  Alnwick  Castle,  from 
which  we  select  the  following  points  : — 

"  An  English  castle  on  the  Scottish  border,  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  Northumbrian  earls,  is,  indeed,  the  right  thing 
in  the  right  place.  It  would  be  positively  painful  to  find  a  Percy 
in  a  mansion  of  modern  style,  however  tastefully  decorated,  at  a 
place  so  full  of  famous  historical  and  poetical  associations  con- 
nected with  his  name  as  Alnwick.  It  was  from  Alnwick  that  Hotspur 
sallied  forth  to  encounter  the  marauding  force  which,  under  Douglas, 
had  laid  waste  with  fire  and  sword  the  North  of  England  to  the 
gates  of  York ;  and  almost  within  sight  of  Alnwick,  to  the  south, 
is  the  field  of  Ottcrburn,  renowned  in  song,  where  Douglas  fell  by 
Hotspur's  own  hand,  though  the  English  lost  the  day,  and  Hotspur 
himself  was  taken  prisoner.  About  the  same  distance  from  Aln- 
wick, to  the  north,  is  Humbleton  Hill,  where  the  capricious  fortune 
of  war  changed  sides,  as  she  was  always  ready  to  do  with  the  ut- 
most impartiality,  and  the  Scots  had  to  fly  from  the  shower  of 
'  England's  deadly  arrow-hail,'  leaving  a  crowd  of  nobles  on  the 
ground,  and  their  leader  Douglas,  with  five  wounds  but  only  one 
eye,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Percies.  It  was  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Alnwick  Castle  that  the  Countess,  according  to  the  poetic 
legend,  watched  '  the  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland '  set  forth 

'  Hii  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 
Three  summer  days  to  take,' 

— a  pleasure  trip  from  which  he  was  never  to  return.     Indeed,  the 
history  of  this  neighbourhood  was  once  nothing  more  than  an 
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eternal  see-saw  of  victories  and  reverses,  both  sides  being  alway  s 
as  ready  for  a  'pretty  quarrel'  as  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  and  as 
loth  to  spoil  it  by  too  minutely  scrutinizing  its  occasion.  If  the 
English  went  too  long  without  killing  some  stray  Scot,  the  Scotch 
made  up  for  the  omission  by  killing  an  Englishman,  and,  as  it  was 
a  point  of  honour  on  both  sides  not  to  apologize  for  accidents  of 
this  kind — at  least,  not  till  after  the  fight — the  materials  for  a 
quariel  were  thus  always  handy  ;  and  the  whole  neighbourhood  is 
so  rife  with  the  traditions  and  trophies  of  these  border  battles  that 
the  traveller  who  loves  peace  and  owns  a  portmanteau  is  constantly 
reminded  to  bless  the  immortal  Act  of  Union,  and  congratulate 
himself  that  the  worst  his  Scotch  cousins  can  nowadays  do  is  to 
overcharge  him,  and  that  he  may  go  to  bed  without  risk  of  having 
to  choose  between  being  burnt  in  it  or  poniarded  out  of  it  by  a 
mosstrooper. 

"  If  Alnwick  Castle,  with  its  dungeon,  postern-gate,  barbican,  and 
loophooled  battlements  towering  within  bowshot  of  the  railway,  is 
an  anachronism,  it  has  the  merit  of  being  a  pleasantly  suggestive 
as  well  as  a  highly  becoming  one  to  faint-spirited  people  who  think 
that  there  are  more .  agreeable  occupations  in  life  than  perpetual 
fighting.  Its  warlike  trophies  show  that  it  played  a  highly  important 
part  in  the  military  history  of  the  country  long  before  even  the 
days  of  the  Pcrcies,  though  they  have  held  it  continuously,  barring 
occasional  attainders  and  forfeiture  for  open  rebellion  or  suspected 
treason,  for  nearly  six  hundred  years,  through  either  the  male  or 
female  line.  Near  its  forest  gate  a  monument  marks  the  spot  upon 
which  William  the  Lion  of  Scotland  was,  in  1174,  taken  prisoner 
while  besieging  the  Castle  ;  and  at  Malcolm's  Cross,  which  stands 
about  a  mile  from  Alnwick,  Malcolm  III.  met  his  death  while  simi- 
larly engaged.  An  odd  tradition  traoes  the  name  of  Percy  to  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  killed,  averring  that  an  English  knight, 
under  pretence  of  surrendering  the  keys  of  the  Castle  at  the  end  of 
his  spear,  treacherously  drove  it  into  the  king's  eye,  and  hence  got 
tht  name  of  Picrce-eye.'  This  quaint  libel  upon  the  Northumber- 
land house  is  sufficiently  met  by  the  fact  that  the  Percies  were  a 
well-known  and  powerful  family  before  Malcolm's  death,  and  the 
whole  story  is  probably  a  fiction.  The  Castle  passed  into  their 
hands  in  1309,  but  the  present  structure,  or  rather  the  more  ancient 
portions  of  it,  were  built  by  one  of  the  De  Vesci  family  about  a 
century  and  a  half  before  that  date.  Still  further  back  in  history  it 
must  have  been  a  strongly  fortified  place,  since  it  withstood  a  siege 
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by  the  Scottish  King  ;  and  by  some  its  earliest  origin  as  a  fortifi- 
cation is  traced  to  Saxon  and  even  Roman  times.  Antiquaries 
still  detect  in  its  curtain  walls  evidences  of  the  De  Vcsci  period ; 
but  as  it  now  stands  it  is,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the 
Percies,  and  is  divisible,  roughly,  into  two  portions — that  built  soon 
after  they  came  into  possession,  and  that  built  only  a  few  years  ago 
by  Algernon,  fourth  Duke  of  Northumberland.  However,  as  no 
pains  or  expense  was  spared  to  make  the  new  part  harmonize  with 
the  old  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  combine  ancient  architecture 
with  modern  requirements,  the  structure  as  a  whole  presents  the 
most  magnificent  specimen  in  Great  Britain — perhaps  in  the  world — 
of  the  feudal  Castle  of  mediaeval  days.  Indeed,  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  former  failure  to  produce  this  result  that  the  recent  re- 
storations were  made.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  interior 
of  the  Castle  was  rebuilt  at  great  expense  ;  but  the  secret  of  archi- 
tectural restoration  was  not  understood  then  as  it  is  now,  and  huge 
windows  of  modern  fashion  and  inappropriate  ornament  made  the 
new  patch,  by  no  means  handsome  in  itself,  look  positively  ugly 
from  its  want  of  harmony  with  the  old  garment.  So,  in  1854,  the 
fourth  Duke,  who  fortunately  had  taste  as  well  as  money,  began  the 
work  of  restoration  all  over  again,  sparing  neither  time,  trouble,  nor 
expense.  I  am  afraid  to  tell  you  how  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
he  is  reported  here  to  have  spent  on  the  task ;  but,  as  it  took  as 
long  as  the  siege  of  Troy,  and  he  had  during  that  time  to  kcop  a 
whole  army  of  artists  and  craftsmen  of  all  kinds,  foreign  and  native, 
employed  on  it,  superintended  by  the  most  eminent  masters  of 
their  profession,  the  reader  may  suppose  that  the  bill  was  a  tolerably 
long  one.  However,  like  the  siege  of  Troy,  the  work  resulted  in 
the  restoration  of  a  veritable  Helen  for  statelincss  and  grace,  and 
love's  labour  was  not  lost. 

"  Nevertheless,  the  ancient  parts,  built  when  sieges  of  a  rcu!;hcr 
kind  were  the  fiishion,  are  naturally  the  more  intcresiing.  Of  these 
the  first  in  order,  and  perhaps  in  importance,  is  the  barbican,  or 
principal  entrance  from  the  town,  a  huge  tower  of  enormous  thick- 
ness and  strength,  once  protected  by  no  less  than  three  massive 
iron-studded  gates,  the  places  for  which  are  still  to  be  seen  in  its 
walls.  Its  battlements  are  quaintly  ornamented  by  stone  figures  of 
armed  men  represented  in  the  act  of  hu.ling  down  weapons  upon 
the  heads  of  imaginary  invaders.  This  ornamentation  is  used 
largeJy  in  other  parts  of  the  Castle,  and  on  the  whole  with  good 
effect,  being  both  suggestive  and  animated,  though  the  illusion  is 
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spoiled  by  the  unreal  posing  and  dressing  of  the  figures.  Among 
the  more  remarkable  of  the  ancient  portions  of  the  Castle  are  the 
Abbot's  Tower,  built  by  the  first  Percy  ;  the  Octagonal  Towers, 
built  by  the  second,  and  adorned  with  a  succession  of  carved 
heraldic  shields  describing  the  marriage  alliances  of  his  family  ; 
the  Constable's  Tower,  considered  an  unusually  fine  specimen  -of 
mediaeval  military  architecture,  with  loopholcd  walls  of  immense 
thickness ;  and  the  Sallyport,  or  Postern  Tower.  Two  curious 
relics  of  the  olden  time  are  a  garret,  called  'Hotspur's  Chair,'  and 
a  place  with  the  suggestive  title  of  the  '  Bloody  Gap,'  where  tra- 
dition declares  that  a  party  of  Scots  contrived  to  find  their  way 
into  the  Castle,  but  were  given  no  chance  of  ever  again  finding  the 
way  out.  The  top  of  the  old  draw-well  is  still  preserved  as  a 
curiosity  in  its  original  place ;  and  the  prison  and  dungeon  are 
also,  I  believe,  in  position  and  construction  now  what  they  always 
were,  and  '  dead  men'  probably  are  still  to  be  found  occasionally  in 
the  former,  as  it  adjoins  the  cellar.  The  dungeon  is  a  horrible  hole 
under  ground,  dark  as  night,  and  with  no  ventilation  but  through 
an  iron  trap-door.  The  humane  Englishman  instinctively  hopes, 
as  he  peers  down  its  gloomy  jaws,  that  none  but  Scots  were  ever 
locked  up  in  such  a  chamber  of  horrors. 

"It  would  take  far  more  space  than  you  would  give  me  to  go 
through  each  and  every  part  of  the  Castle,  for  as  yet  I  have  not 
even  mentioned  the  principal  part — the  Prudhoe  Tower.  It  con- 
tains, I  believe,  all  the  chief  apartments  used  by  the  family,  and  in 
point  of  architectural  symmetry  and  graceful  variety  of  outline  is 
the  most  striking,  as  it  is  the  largest,  of  all  the  towers.  It  is  quite 
modern,  having  been  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  fourth  Duke  ;  but  still, 
as  I  have  before  said,  in  this,  as  in  the  other  additions  to  the 
building,  elaborate  care  has  been  taken  to  produce  a  general  har- 
mony between  the  new  and  the  old,  and  from  a  little  distance  at 
certain  points  of  view  the  spectator  can  easily  persuade  himself 
that  he  is  looking  at  a  genuine  specimen  of  mediieval  military 
architecture,  and  that  the  warlike  group  he  sees  before  him  of  battle- 
mented  towers,  iron-clasped  gates,  lofty  pinnacles,  and  massive 
loopholcd  walls,  outflanking  and  protecting  each  other,  in  pic- 
turesque contrast  to  the  peaceful  fertility  of  the  rich  landscape 
around,  is  really  a  feudal  Castle,  with  the  strength  as  well  as  tha 
statclincss  and  grandeur  of  olden  days.  Indeed,  I  suppose  that, 
actually  and  without  the  help  of  imagination,  Alnwick  Castle,  as  it 
now  stands — give  it  time  for  a  little  preparation  to  strengthen  a 
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weak  point  here  and  there — might  be  ctedited  with  full  capacity 
most  vigorously  to  withstand  a  siege  if  the  enemy  would  only  be 
chivalrous  enough  to  forego  the  '  villanous  saltpetre'  which  even  in 
Hotspur's  day  had,  according  to  the  dandy  of  the  period,  made 
fighting  unfit  for  gentlemen. 

"  I  ought  not,  however,  to  omit  all  mention  of  the  splendid  kitchen, 
which,  with  its  lofty  roof  of  intersecting  arches  and  deep  mullioncd 
windows,  is  worthy  to  be  the  temple  of  the  great  Soyer  himself,  with 
a  huge  fireplace  for  altarpicce,  at  which  busy  priestesses,  under  the 
direction  of  a  high  priest,  are  perpetually  offering  sacrifice.  Ad- 
joining are  the  little  chapels,  or  outer  courts,  in  which  the  offerings 
are  kept  fresh  and  cool.  In  this  mighty  temple,  I  am  told,  dinner 
enough  has  been  cooked  for  over  600  Northumbrian  stomachs ; 
and  in  the  crypt  below,  where  the  steam-generating  boilers  and 
hydraulic  engines  are  placed,  are  stowed  away  every  season,  it  is 
said,  300  tons  of  coal.  Lest  I  lose  myself  utterly  in  these  vast  and 
enticing  regions,  let  me  hasten  to  conclude  my  letter.  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  said  something  about  Alnwick  itself,  which  is 
full  of  interest,  but  it  is  completely  eclipsed  by  its  mighty  Castle, 
which,  by  the  courtesy  of  the  Duke,  is  thrown  open  to  visitors 
when  the  family  are  away.  Even  when  they  are  at  home  admission 
to  the  pleasure-grounds  and  outer  parts  of  the  Castle  can  easily 
be  obtained,  but  the  interior  is  closed,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  it  is  lived  in  by  the  family  and  is  in  constant  use." 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland  nominates  the  Bailiff  of  Alnwick 
as  Constable  of  the  Castle  ;  and  deputies  from  the  adjacent  town- 
ships attend  him  during  the  ceremony  of  proclaiming  the  July  Fair, 
and  keep  watch  and  ward  during  the  remainder  of  the  night.  Upon 
taking  up  the  freedom  of  the  town,  the  candidates  pass  through 
"  Freeman's  Well,"  a  miry  pool,  said  to  be  20  feet  across,  and  in 
many  places  from  4  to  5  feet  deep.  On  St.  Mark's  day  (24th  April) 
the  candidates,  clad  in  white,  with  white  night-caps,  mounted,  and 
with  swords  by  their  sides,  accompanied  by  the  bailiffs  and  cham- 
berlains, similarly  mounted  and  armed,  and  preceded  by  music, 
proceed  to  this  pool.  They  then  dismount,  scramble  through  the 
pool,  several,  perhaps,  being  tumbled  over  in  the  bustle  ;  and  after 
changing  their  garments,  ride  round  the  boundaries  of  the  town. 
The  tradition  is,  that  the  observance  of  this  absurd  custom  was 
enjoined  by  King  John,  as  a  penalty  for  their  carelessness  in 
neglecting  to  keep  up  the  roads  near  the  town,  owing  to  which  he 
was  bemired  in  a  bog  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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The  remains  of  the  manor  and  fortress  of  Dilston  (a  corruption 
of  Devilstonc)  form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  picturesque  of 
the  many  ruins  which  render  the  Border  districts  so  attractive  to 
the  student  of  British  history.  This  domain,  now  so  profoundly 
isolated  in  its  sylvan  seclusion,  was  in  early  times  the  inheritance 
of  the  Lords  of  Tynedale,  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  a  branch  of 
the  once  powerful  family  of  Radcliffe,  and  is  now  chiefly  memorable 
as  having  been  the  home  of  the  unfortunate  James  Radcliffe,  the 
third  and  last  Earl  of  Uerwentwater,  who  forfeited  his  life  and  lost 
his  vast  estates  in  an  attempt  to  re-establish  the  Stuarts  on  the 
throne  of  England,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  grey  and 
shattered  ruins  of  the  old  castle  arc  beautifully  situated  on  an 
eminence,  encircled  on  two  sides  by  the  brawling  rivulet  called 
the  Devil's  Water,  about  three  miles  from  Hexham  and  eighteen 
miles  west  of  Newcastle.  The  terrace  on  which  the  ruin  stands 
commands  an  extensive  view  over  the  richly-cultivated  valley 
of  the  Tyne,  and  the  surrounding  scenery  is  highly  picturesque. 
Traces  of  the  gravelled-walks  and  flower-gardens  of  the  old 
mansion  are  still  visible,  and  the  remains  of  the  terraced  drives 
and  walks  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbouring  woods  are  still  eloquent 
of  the  former  beauty  of  the  park. 

Francis,  the  first  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  was  the  builder  of  the 
mansion  of  Dilston,  or  rather  of  those  modern"  additions  to  the 
massive  and  lofty  quadrangular  tower  which  rendered  this  home  of 
an  ancient  family  suitable  to  the  requirements  of  modern  times, 
as  it  stood  when  inhabited  by  the  last  earl.  Dilston  was  a  plain 
extensive  building,  occupying  three  sides  of  a  square,  enclosing  a 
handsome  courtyard,  paved  with  dark-veined  limestone,  in  dia- 
mond-shaped slabs,  and  entered  by  an  imposing  gateway,  built  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  and  still  standing.  The  longest  range  of 
building  occupied  the  northern  side  ;  in  the  centre  was  a  large 
entrance-hall  built  of  stone  and  approached  from  the  paved  court- 
yard by  a  few  steps.  The  courtyard  was  bounded  on  its  western 
side  by  the  old  tower,  the  original  Dilston  Castle,  which  still 
remains  ;  and  in  connexion  with  this  wing  a  range  of  buildings, 
comprising  a  number  of  rooms,  was  added  by  Lord  Derwentwater, 
but  the  fitting  and  decoration  of  the  rooms  were  never  completed. 
The  western  fa9ade,  consisting  of  two  stories,  presented  in  the  upper 
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story  a  range  of  nine  windows  overlooking  the  pleasing  prospect 
of  the  vale  of  Hexham.  This  part  of  the  hall  comprised  the  in- 
tended state  apartments. 

Below  the  mansion  an  old  bridge  of  one  arch  crosses  the  river 
and  gives  access  to  the  ancient  deer-park.  Woodlands  crown  the 
hills  to  the  south  and  west  of  the  Castle  hill,  and  there  is  an  exten- 
sive chase,  which,  though  now  almost  oppressive  from  its  solitude 
and  desolation,  was  vocal  with  the  sound  of  the  iiunting-horn  and 
with  the  mirth  of  many  a  meiry  company  in  the  olden  time. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  Dyvelstone,  as  it  was  then  named,  was 
held  by  William  Fitz-Aluric,  of  whom.little  more  than  the  name  is 
known,  but  who  was  probably  the  descendant  of  one  of  those 
Norman  barons  whose  devotion  and  service  at  the  Conquest 
William  so  generously  rewarded  with  fair  English  estates.  In  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  the  local  lord  had  assumed  as  his  own  surname 
the  name  of  his  estate,  and  a  Robert  de  Dyvelstone  was  assessed 
for  scutage  in  respect  of  his  barony  in  the  eighteenth  and  twenty- 
third  years  of  that  reign.  Thomas  de  Dyvelstone,  Knight,  sheriff 
of  Northumberland  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
married  Lucia,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Heron  ;  but  at  his  death 
without  issue  his  barony  and  possessions  were  inherited  by  his 
cousin,  William  de  Tynedale,  and  his  grandson  succeeded  to  the 
lordship  of  Dyvelstone  in  1317.  In  1357  the  name  of  another 
William  of  Tynedale  appears  as  lord  of  the  barony.  He  left  two 
daughters,  but  these  dying  without  issue  the  estates  passed  to  his 
cousin.  Sir  William  Claxton.  Sir  Robert  Claxton  dying  in  the 
second  year  of  Richard  III.  his  daughter  and  co-heiress  married 
John  Cartington,  of  Cartington  Tower.  She  survived  her  husband, 
and  by  her  will  Dilston  was  charged  with  certain  portions  to  be 
paid  on  the  marriage  of  each  of  the  three  daughters  of  Sir  Cuthbcrt 
Radcliffe,  Knight,  to  whom  the  manor  and  village  of  Dilston  were 
devised  to  hold  to  him  and  his  heirs  male.  The  Radcliffe  family 
acquired  this  fair  inheritance  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Edward  Rad- 
cliffe, Knight,  before  1494,  to  Anne,  daughter  and  heiress  to  John 
Cartington  and  Johanna  his  wife.  The  father  of  this  Sir  Edward 
Radcliffe  had,  prior  to  his  son's  marriage  with  the  heiress  of 
Dilston,  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  the  old  lords  of  Derwent* 
water  in  Cumberland.  The  possessions  consisted  of  estates  ex- 
tending along  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name 
for  two  miles,  as  well  as  of  large  possessions  in  other  parts  of  Cum- 
berland and  in  other  counties.     Of  the  origin  of  the  Derwontwatcr 
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family  little  is  clearly  ascertained,  but  they  seem  to  have  risen  to 
importance  as  early  as  the  reign  of  King  John,  and  in  the  forty- 
eighth  year  of  Edward  III.  Sir  John  dc  Derwcntwater,  whose  seat 
was  on  the  shores  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name,  held  the  warlike 
appointment  of  Sheriff  of  Cumberland.  By  the  marriage  of  the 
daughter  of  this  Sir  John  with  Sir  Nicolas  Radcliffe,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.,  the  magnificent  estates  of  the  Dcrweutwatcrs  passed 
to  the  Radcliffe  family. 

The  Radcliffes,  a  family  as  ancient  as  the  Derwentwatcrs,  took 
their  name  originally  from  the  village  of  Radcliffe  in  Lancashire, 
and  were  of  some  standing  prior  to  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

By  this  marriage  of  the  heir  of  the  Radcliffes  with  the  heiress  of 
the  Derwentwatcrs  the  issue  was  a  son,  afterwards  Sir  Thomas 
Radcliffe,  who  married  Margaret,  a  daughter  of  Sir  William  Parr — 
ancestor  of  that  queen  of  Henry  VIII.  who,  says  Pennant,  was 
indebted  to  her  prudence  for  the  privilege  she  enjoyed  of  descend- 
ing to  the  grave  without  having  suffered  decapitation.  Sir  Thomas 
Radcliffe  was  succeeded  by  his  third  son  and  surviving  heir.  Sir 
Edward  Radcliffe,  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  married 
Anne  Cartinglon,  the  lady  of  Dilston,  in  1494,  and  founded  the 
family  of  the  Earls  of  Derwcntwater. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Sir  Cuthbert  Radcliffe,  of  Dilston, 
Knight,  and  he  again  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  George  Radcliffe, 
heir  of  Dilston  and  Derwcntwater,  in  1545.  The  young  lord  was 
knighted  in  1546,  and  had  the  honour  subsequently  of  filling  the 
offices  of  High  Sheriff  of  Northumberland  and  Lord  Warden  of 
the  East  Marches.  He  died  in  1588,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Sir  Francis,  who  inherited  the  Radcliffe  estates  in  Northum- 
berland and  Cumberland,  and  settled  at  Derwcntwater.  His  suc- 
cessor, Sir  Edward,  made  himself  conspicuous  for  his  loyalty,  for 
which  Parliament  rewarded  him  by  sequestrating  his  estates.  The 
troubles  and  outrages  to  which  he  as  a  Royalist  was  subjected 
during  the  great  Rebellion  embittered  the  latter  years  of  his  life, 
and  he  died  in  1663,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  underneath 
the  chapel  adjoining  Dilston  Hall. 

This  unfortunate  member  of  this  ancient  family  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Sir  Francis,  afterwards  created  first  Earl  of  Derwcntwater. 
This  was  the  nobleman  who  so  much  improved  the  old  castle  of 
Dilston,  by  raising  extensive  buildings  on  the  north  side  of  the  origi- 
nal stone  tower,  which  gave  to  the  whole  the  character  of  a  com- 
modious hall  or  mansion.     The  additions  were  suffered  to  fall  into 
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decay,  and  in  1768  ihey  were  entirely  removed.  The  ground  they 
occupied  is  now  covered  willi  level  turf.  '1  he  Karl  himself,  who 
from  1663  when  he  succeeded  to  the  property  till  his  death  in  1697, 
made  Dilston  his  residence,  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 
Richard,  second  Earl  of  Uerwentwater.  He  married  Lady  Mary 
Tudor,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom  he  had  four 
children,  the  eldest  of  whom,  his  successor  in  his  honours  and 
estates,  was  James,  the  third  and  last  Earl. 

James  Radcliffe  was  born  in  Arlington  Street,  London,  in  1689, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1705,  succeeded  to  the  illustrious 
title  and  the  ample  possessions  of  his  father. 

Aleantimc  James  II.,  with  whose  family  the  young  Radcliffe  was 
so  nearly  connected  through  his  mother,  had  taken  refuge  in 
France,  and  had  found  the  home  of  an  exile  at  St.  Germains.  Ijut 
in  the  chateau  in  which  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  the  de- 
throned monarch  was  not  without  the  consolation  of  the  com- 
panionship and  the  devoted  loyalty  of  many  who  had  served  him 
faithfully  in  England  ;  for  many  noble  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish 
emigrants,  whom  dislike  to  the  new  order  of  things  in  England,  or 
the  desire  to  flee  the  danger,  the  suspicion,  and  the  persecutions  to 
which  residence  in  their  native  country  exposed  them,  elected  to 
share  the  exile  of  their  King,  and  to  evince  in  France  the  devotion 
to  the  royal  line  to  which  they  did  not  dare  to  give  expression  in 
England. 

Among  the  adherents  who  followed  James  into  exile  were  the 
second  Earl  and  the  Countess  of  Dcrwentwater,  bringing  with 
them  their  eldest  son  James,  for  whose  advantage  education  in 
France  and  training  at  the  mimic  court  of  the  only  King  the 
Derwentwaters  acknowledged,  were  deemed  indispensable.  The 
ties  that  drew  together  the  families  of  the  dethroned  King  and  the 
Northumberland  Baron  were  more  than  usually  binding.  There 
was  actual  kinship  between  the  families,  the  Countess  of  Dcrwent- 
water having  been  the  daughter  of  Charles  II.  Another  circum- 
stance served  to  draw  the  families  more  closely  together.  The  son 
of  James  II.,  the  young  Prince  whose  birthright  in  the  eyes  of  all 
Jacobites  was  the  sovereignty  of  the  British  empire,  and  who  after- 
wards figured  in  history  as  "  the  Pretender,"  was  only  one  year  older 
than  the  heir  of  Dilston  and  of  the  great  estates  in  the  North  ;  and 
froma  very  early  period  a  friendship  seems  to  have  sprung  up  between 
the  boys  which,  on  one  side  at  least,  developed  in  after  years  into 
the  most  loyal  and  self-sacrificing  devotion.  The  free  companion- 
#  *  *  C  C 
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ship  of  the  children  of  the  Jacobite  emigrants  at  St.  Germains  was 
not  denied  to  the  young  prince.  The  young  children  of  their  ad- 
herents were  objects  of  much  interest  to  the  exiled  king  and  queen, 
and  were  freely  allowed  to  sport  on  the  parterres  of  the  chateau 
with  the  prince,  or  to  form  around  him  a  mimic  court  or  body- 
guard, as  the  humour  seized  them.  It  is  also  said  that  the  heir  of 
Dcrwentwater  occasionally  shared  in  the  studies  of  him  in  whose 
cause  he  was  destined  to  lay  down  his  life.  "With  his  last  breath," 
says  Mr.  Gibson  in  his  excellent  and  exhaustive  work  on  Dilston 
Hall  and  its  last  Earl,  "Lord  Dcrwentwater  declared  the  attach- 
ment and  devotion  he  had  felt  from  the  time  of  his  infancy  towards 
the  royal  and  ill-fated  companion  of  his  youth — an  attachment  on 
the  part  of  the  Earl  which  was  induced  by  what  he  himself 
described  as  his  natural  love  for  the  young  Prince — a  devotion 
prompted  by  the  Earl's  conviction  that  the  youthful  James  Stuart 
was  qualified  to  make  his  people  happy  ;  while  on  the  part  of  the 
Prince,  attachment  was  cemented  by  those  amiable  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  a  contemporary  described  as  the  extraordinary  good 
qualities  of  the  Earl,  and  by  his  power  to  win  affection  and 
esteem." 

On  the  death  of  his  fither  in  1705,  James  Radcliffe  succeeded 
to  the  earldom.  At  this  time  he  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age. 
He  did  not  immediately  set  out  for  Dilston  and  assume  in 
Northumberland  the  proud  position  to  which  he  had  been  born, 
but  appears  to  have  spent  the  whole  of  his  minority  on  the  Conti- 
nent. In  1 7 10,  however,  when  he  was  in  his  twenty-first  year,  he 
first  visited  his  patrimonial  estate,  and  took  up  his  principal  resi- 
dence there  for  the  two  following  years. 

At  this  time  he  is  described  as  being  rather  under  the  middle 
size,  and  slender  and  delicate  in  figure  though  of  active  habits. 
"  His  hair  was  light,"  says  his  biographer,  "his  eyes  grey,  and  his 
countenance  handsome  and  prepossessing."  Patten,  a  contem- 
porary who  was  well  acquainted  with  him,  thus  draws  his  general 
character  : — "  The  sweetness  of  his  temper  and  disposition,  in 
which  quality  he  had  few  equals,  had  so  secured  to  him  the  affec- 
tion of  all  his  tenants,  neighbours,  and  dependents,  that  multitudes 
would  ha\e  lived  and  died  for  him  ;  he  was  a  man  formed  by 
n.nture  to  be  beloved  ;  and  he  had  a  beneficence  so  universal  that 
he  seemed  to  live  for  others."  He  seems  to  have  made  the  poor  of 
Dilston  and  its  vicinity  his  peculiar  care.  And  in  dispensing  his 
charities  his  kindness  was  limited  by  no  consideration  except  the 
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necessity  of  the  recipient.  A  Catholic  himself,  and  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  old  Catholic  family,  he  relieved  the  distressed  with- 
out reference  as  to  whether  they  were  Papist  or  Protestant. 

In  1712  he  married  Anna  Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  John 
Webb  of  Canford,  in  the  county  of  Dorset,  Baronet.  The  next  two 
years  of  his  life  the  Earl  spent  with  his  young  wife  at  the  mansion 
of  Hatherhope  in  Gloucestershire,  but  in  1714  he  returned  to 
Dilston  and  took  up  his  residence  there. 

In  the  autumn /)f  17 14  events  had  occurred  which  gave  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  Stuarts  cause  to  hope  that  a  rebellion  against  the  family 
of  Hanover  and  in  favour  of  the  old  dynasty  would  be  likely  to 
meet  with  success.  The  Earl  of  Mar  and  other  Scottish  noble- 
men were  the  moving  spirits  of  the  projected  rising.  Active 
correspondence,  with  the  object  of  realizing  the  scheme,  was 
carried  on  between  "the  Court"  at  St.  Germains  and  the  leading 
Jacobite  families  in  England  and  Scotland.  In  August,  1715,  the 
Prince  was  proclaimed  in  Scotland  as  James  VIII.,  and  on  the  same 
day  a  council  of  the  Scottish  leaders  was  held  at  which  reliance  upon 
a  general  rising  in  England  was  expressed.  Among  the  English 
families  which  were  expected  to  make  an  early  and  vigorous  move- 
ment in  favour  of  the  Stuarts  was  that  of  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater. 
And  it  was  certain  that  Derwentwater,  who  had  been  cradled,  so  to 
speak,  at  St.  Germains,  and  who  was  an  intimate  and  deeply 
obliged  and  devoted  friend  of  "  the  Pretender,"  was  thoroughly 
Jacobite  in  religion,  in  affections,  and  in  sympathies. 

But  government  was  by  this  time  awake  to  the  growing  danger, 
and  warrants  were  being  issued  on  all  hands  for  the  apprehension 
of  such  known  Jacobites  as  from  their  wealth  or  influence  were 
considered  to  be  among  the  ringleaders  of  the  movement.  How 
far  Derwentwater  had  compromised  himself  by  corresponding  with 
the  exiled  family,  or  plotting  to  restore  them,  was  not  known  ;  but  his 
political  principles  were  known  to  be  Jacobitish  ;  he  was  known  to 
have  been  the  friend  and  companion  of  the  Prince  who  was  soon 
expected  to  land  on  the  shore  of  Britain  with  a  hostile  force  ;  lie 
was  young  and  enthusiastic,  wealthy  and  powerful,  and  government 
resolved,  to  prevent  more  serious  complications,  to  place  him  and 
his  brother  under  confinement.  The  Earl,  however,  had  been 
apprised  of  the  approach  of  the  officers  of  the  law,  and  he  and  his 
brother  opportunely  left  Dilston  and  sought  a  more  secure  retreat 
in  the  houses  of  friends  or  dependents,  or  in  the  wilder  recesses 
among  the  mountains. 

CC  3 
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Up  to  this  time  the  Earl  had  not  yet  openly  declared  what  was 
to  be  his  line  of  action  in  the  event  of  the  contemplated  risin<;  in 
favour  of  the  Stuarts  taking  place  ;  but  the  unconsidered  conduct 
of  government  in  issuing  a  warrant  against  him  before  accusing 
him  of  any  crime,  taken  together  with  one  or  two  other  circum- 
stances which  were  brought  to  bear  upon  him  at  this  time, 
influenced  him  in  definitely  taking  his  stand  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  the  cause  of  right.  We  know  about  these  circumstances 
from  tradition  rather  than  from  established  fact,  and  probably  too 
much  importance  has  hitherto  been  attached  to  them. 

The  Countess  of  Derwentwater  was  a  person  it  seems  of  a  some- 
what impatient  temper,  and  a  much  more  fervid  Jacobite  than  her 
husband.  On  one  occasion,  when,  after  remaining  in  hiding  amid 
the  wilds  for  seven  days,  the  Earl,  desirous  of  having  an  interview 
with  his  own  family,  repaired  in  secret  to  Dilston,  his  wife  re- 
proached him  with  continuing  to  hide  his  head  in  hovels  when  the 
gentry  of  the  north  were  already  out  in  arms  for  "the  Prince." 
The  lady  is  reported  to  have  concluded  her  exhortation  by  throwing 
down  her  fan  on  the  ground  before  the  Earl,  and  telling  him  to 
"  take  up  that "  and  leave  his  sword  to  her.  A  still  less  excusable 
method  of  working  upon  the  feelings  of  the  Earl  is  said  to  have 
been  employed  by  those  who  were  anxious  to  see  him  declare 
against  the  House  of  Hanover  at  every  possible  risk.  There  had 
long  been  a  tradition  in  his  family  that  a  mysterious  and  unearthly 
visitant  appeared  to  the  head  of  the  house  in  critical  emergencies 
— eitlicr  to  warn  of  danger  or  to  announce  impending  calamity. 
One  evening,  a  few  days  before  he  resolved  to  cast  in  his  fate  with 
the  Stuarts,  whilst  he  was  wandering  amid  the  solitudes  of  the 
hills,  a  figure  stood  before  him  in  robe  and  hood  of  grey.  The 
vision  is  said  to  have  sadly  reproached  the  Earl  for  not  having 
already  joined  the  rising,  and  to  have  given  him  a  crucifix  which 
was  to  render  him  proof  against  bullet  or  sword-thrust.  After 
communicating  this  message  the  figure  vanished,  leaving  the  Earl 
confounded.  The  mysterious  apparition  is  said  to  have  spo!  en 
with  the  voice  of  a  woman  ;  and,  as  we  know  that  in  the  more 
critical  conjunctures  of  the  history  of  the  Stuarts  every  device  Mas 
practised  by  secret  agents  to  gain  the  influence  or  support  of  a 
wavering  or  lukewarm  follower,  wc  may  be  aljle  to  guess  at  a  pro- 
bable explanation  of  the  ghost  of  the  Dilston  groves. 

But  led  by  whatever  arguments  or  taunts,  it  is  certain  that  Der- 
wentwater after  a  period  of  indecision  at  last  embraced  the  enter- 
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prise  which  was  then  engaging  so  much  attention  in  Northum- 
berland. From  the  hour  he  announced  the  decision  at  which  he 
had  arrived,  every  step  he  took,  every  preparation  he  made,  showed 
a  fixed  determination  and  purpose.  He  arranged  with  a  few  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood  the  time  and  place  for  a  meeting  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  and  he  commanded  every  one  of  his  retainers  to  be 
then  armed  and  in  readiness  to  follow  him. 

On  the  6th  October,  1715,  he  marshalled  his  men  and  rode 
forward  accompanied  by  his  brother  Charles,  who  showed  much 
spirit  throughout  the  campaign.  The  Earl's  troop,  which  was 
under  the  command  of  Charles  Radcliffe,  now  joined  the  men 
raised  by  Mr.  Forster,  a  Northumbrian  member  of  Parliament  and 
Church  of  England  man,  and  it  was  still  further  increased  when, 
crossing  the  Tyne  near  Hexham,  they  halted  at  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Errington.  The  party  now  amounted  to  about  sixty  horse.  On 
the  following  day  Lord  Widdrington,  with  about  thirty  followers, 
joined  the  slender  force. 

Mr.  Forster,  who  was  chosen  general,  himself  proclaimed  James 
III.  at  Warkworth,  with  sound  of  trumpet.  The  company  then 
marched  to  Alnwick,  where  James  III.  was  also  proclaimed. 
They  entered  the  town  of  Morpeth  a  body  of  men  three  hundred 
strong. 

The  constitution  of  the  rebel  force  at  this  time  is  thus  described 
by  Sir  Walter  Scott  : — "  Out  of  the  four  troops  commanded  by 
Forster,  the  two  raised  by  Lord  Derwentwater  and  Lord  Widdring- 
ton were,  like  those  of  the  Scots,  composed  of  gentlemen  and  their 
relations  and  dependents.  But  the  third  and  fourth  troops  differed 
considerably  in  their  composition.  The  one  was  commanded  by 
John  Hunter,  who  united  the  character  of  a  border  farmer  with 
that  of  a  contraband  trader,  the  other  by  a  person  named  Douglas, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  dexterity  and  success  in  searching  for 
arms  and  horses,  a  trade  which  he  is  said  not  to  have  limited  to 
the  time  of  the  rebellion.  Into  the  troops  of  these  last-named 
officers  men  of  slender  reputation  were  introduced,  who  had  cither 
lived  by  smuggling  or  by  the  ancient  Border  practice  of  horse- 
lifting,  as  it  was  called.  These  light  and  suspicious  characters, 
however,  fought  with  determined  courage  at  the  barricades  at 
Preston." 

At  the  same  time  that  this  rising  on  a  small  scale  was  being 
effected,  an  insurrection  of  a  more  important  nature  was  in  course 
of  organization  in  the  south-west  of  Scotland.     The  leader  of  the 
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latter,  Lord  Kenmure,  resolving  to  unite  his  force  with  that  of 
Forster,  marched  through  Hawick  and  Jedburgh  and  joined  the 
English  horse  at  Rothbury,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Border.  At 
the  same  time  intelligence  arrived  that  Lord  Mar,  who  had  been 
appointed  Commander-in-Chief  for  the  Pretender  in  Scotland,  had 
sent  a  reinforcement  to  strengthen  Forster  and  Kenmure.  The 
junction  was  to  be  effected  at  Kelso,  whither  the  troops  on  the 
English  border  now  marched  ;  and  here,  on  the  22nd,  the  reinforce- 
ment, consisting  of  1400  foot  under  Macintosh,  joined  the  Border 
horsemen — the  latter  numbering  about  600  men. 

At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Kelso,  Derwentwatcr  proposed  that 
the  Prince's  army  should  immediately  march  north  into  Scotland, 
should  co-operate  with  Lord  Mar's  army,  and  having  conquered  the 
country,  should  then  march  upon  England  with  the  overwhelming 
force  which  the  command  of  the  Highlands  would  enable  them  to 
muster.  This  advice,  probably  the  best  that  could  have  been  acted 
upon  under  the  circumstances,  was  disregarded,  and  in  the  debates 
which  followed,  the  discord,  the  divided  interests,  and  the  general 
incapacity  which  marked  the  subsequent  operations  of  this  ill-fated 
expedition,  made  themselves  painfully  apparent.  The  Scottish 
officers  refused  to  enter  England  ;  the  English  officers  were  as 
much  opposed  to  penetrate  into  Scotland.  It  was  at  last  resolved 
to  invade  Lancashire,  in  which  it  was  expected  that  large  contingents 
would  flock  to  the  standard  of  the  Pretender.  In  this  scheme  the 
Highlanders  refused  to  co-operate  in  a  body,  and  500  of  them, 
leaving  the  general  army,  marched  northward  by  themselves.  The 
remainder  of  the  Prince's  army,  amounting  to  less  than  a  thousand 
men^  took  the  southward  route  into  Lancashire. 

On  the  loth  November  the  army,  such  as  it  was,  entered  Preston, 
and  were  joined  by  all  the  Roman  Catholic  gentry  of  the  district, 
with  their  servants  and  tenants,  many  of  whom,  however,  were 
quite  unfit  to  join  a  warlike  enterprise  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  were  unarmed. 

Meantime  the  troops  of  King  George  were  advancing  upon  the 
insurgents  from  different  quarters.  The  rebels  had  no  information 
of  the  movements  of  the  government  troops,  and  their  cause  was 
hopeless  and  deplorable  from  the  beginning,  owing  to  incapacity, 
divided  counsels,  and  want  of  discipline.  Brought  to  bay  by  a 
superior  force,  there  was  only  one  course  open  to  the  insurgents — 
to  strengthen  and  defend  the  town  of  Preston  with  what  success 
they  might.    The  main  avenues,  four  in  number,  were  barricaded* 
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and  the  assault  of  the  enemy  awaited.  The  defences  were  charged 
with  great  spirit,  but  were  defended  with  heroic  obstinacy.  The 
fight  continued  till  after  midnight.  Next  day  the  rebels  surrendered, 
and  their  leaders  were  made  prisoners. 

The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  with  many  of  the  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  had  been  associated  with  him  in  the  unfortunate 
and  ill-conducted  enterprise,  was  escorted  to  London,  and  to  the 
Tower. 

On  the  9th  January,  17 16,  Derwentwater  was  taken  from 
the  Tower  to  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  "  im- 
peached of  high  treason,  in  levying  war  against  his  Majesty  and 
proclaiming  a  pretender  to  his  Crown  to  be  the  king  of  these 
realms."  In  answer  he  pleaded  guilty.  To  the  formal  ques- 
tion whether  he  had  any  cause  to  show  why  judgment  should 
not  be  passed  against  him,  he  replied  in  a  touching  speech,  and 
with  an  emotion  which  has  not  yet  faded  out  of  the  words, 
stating  in  his  extenuation  that  though  he  had  pleaded  guilty,  his 
"guilt  was  rashly  incurred  without  any  premeditation,  as  I  hope 
your  lordships  will  be  convinced  by  one  particular.  I  beg  leave 
to  observe  I  was  wholly  unprovided  with  men,  horses,  arms,  and 
other  necessaries,  which  in  my  situation  I  could  not  have  wanted 
had  I  been  party  to  any  matured  design."  Sentence  was  passed 
in  the  usual  form. 

Every  effort  was  used  to  obtain  the  pardon  of  the  youthful  Earl. 
His  Countess  begged  for  it  from  George  I.  on  her  knees  only  to  be 
refused.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  60,000/.  had  been  offered  to  him  if  he  would  obtain  the  Earl's 
pardon. 

The  sentence  was  carried  out  on  Tower  Hill,  24th  February,  17 16. 

Lord  Derwentwater  left  two  children,  a  son  and  daughter.  The 
former  died  in  France  at  the  age  of  nineteen  in  consequence  of 
sustaining  an  injury  while  riding  ;  the  latter  was  married  to  Lord 
Petrc,  in  1732.  The  Countess  of  Derwentwater  died  of  small-pox 
at  the  age  of  thirty,  and  was  buried  at  Louvain. 

Charles  Radcliffe,  the  younger  brother  of  Earl  James,  followed 
his  brother  to  the  scaffold  after  an  interval  of  thirty  years,  and 
with  his  grandson,  who  died  without  male  issue  in  1814,  the  family 
of  the  Radcliffes  became  extinct  in  the  tMl^'^ne. 

The  splendid  estates  of  tlie  Derwentwaters  ♦ere  confiscated  in 
17 16,  and  held  by  trustees  till  1735.  They  were  afterwards  con» 
ferrcd  upon  the  RoyaK^ospital  for  Seamen  at  Grcenvffctt  ~-^'h 
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Ford  Castle — Lady  Heron — The  Battle  of  Flodden. 

This  noble  and  memorable,  but  now  almost  deserted,  mansion — 
the  chief  interest  attached  to  which  centres  in  the  brief  but  fatal 
intimacy  that  sprang  up  here  between  Lady  Heron,  sometime  its 
castollaine,  and  James  the  Fourth  of  Scotland — is  situated  in 
the  north  of  the  county  of  Northumberland,  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Till  streamlet,  and  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Scottish 
border. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  a  stronghold  occupying  the  site  of  the 
present  castle  was  the  seat  and  manor  of  Odonel  de  Ford,  of  whom 
but  little  is  known,  save  that  his  descendant  and  heiress,  marrying 
Sir  William  Heron,  carried  Ford  Castle  with  her  into  the  Heron 
family.  The  Herons  had  established  themselves  in  the  North  at 
an  early  date,  and  a  Sir  William  Heron  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
was  a  person  of  some  consideration  in  his  day,  being  governor  of 
the  castles  of  Bamborough,  Pickering,  and  Scarborough,  and  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Forests  North  of  Trent  and  Sheriff  of  Northumber- 
land for  eleven  successive  years.  This  knight  rebuilt  Ford  Castle 
in  1227.  But  the  situation  of  this  feudal  stronghold  must  have  sub- 
jected, it  to  frequent  assault,  and  in  very  early  times  it  was  probably 
often  partially  destroyed  and  as  often  rebuilt  or  repaired.  In  1385 
the  Scotch,  under  the  Earls  of  Fife,  March,  and  Douglas,  making 
an  incursion  by  the  Western  Marches,  laid  waste  the  country  as  far 
as  Newcastle,  and  demolished  the  fortresses  of  Ford,  Wark,  and 
Cornhill.  In  1 5 13,  a  few  days  previously  to  the  Battle  of  Flodden, 
the  Scotch,  under  their  King  James,  stormed  and  razed  the  castle 
and  took  captive  the  Lady  Heron,  who,  in  the  absence  of  her 
husband.  Sir  William  Heron,  took  upon  herself  the  responsibility  of 
holding  and  defending  the  fortress.  The  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Sir  William  married  Thomas  Cai:r,  of  the  neighbouring  property  of 
Etal,  and  after  this  event  Ford  Castle  was  held  by  the  Carrs.  In 
1549  the  Scots  were  again  in  front  of  Ford,  and,  as  they  were  on  this 
occasion  provided  with  four  field-pieces,  they  succeeded  in  laying 
the  greater  portion  of  the  fortress  in  ashes.  One  of  the  towers, 
however,  defended  by  Thomas  Carr,  made  a  vigorous  and  obstinate 
resistance  and  remained  unreduced.  The  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Carr  married  Francis  Blake,  and  his  daughter  and  heiress,  in  like 
manner,  nianied  Edward  Dclaval,  and  thus  this  fortress  came, 
after  many  vicissitudes,  into  the  possession  of  the  owners  of 
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"The  hall 
Of  lofty  Seaton-Dclaval." 

The  Delavals,  the  gayest  and  most  light-hearted  race,  perhaps, 
that  ever  took  root  in  the  North,  were  of  most  ancient  and  dis- 
tinguished descent.  They  came  over  with  the  Conqueror,  and  Guy 
Delaval  married  Dionesia,  second  daughter  of  Robert,  Earl  of 
Morton,  "brother  by  the  mother's  side"  to  the  famous  William, 
Duke  of  Normandy.  A  descendant  of  the  family  was  appointed 
one  of  the  twenty-five  barons  to  see  the  Magna  Charta,  which  had 
been  granted  by  King  John  at  Runnymede,  confirmed  by  the  Pope. 

In  what  manner  or  to  what  degree  the  alliance  by  marriage  of 
the  descendant  of  the  fascinating  Lady  Heron  influenced  the  family 
of  the  Delavals  v/e  have  no  direct  evidence  whereon  to  base  con- 
jecture, but  it  is  certain  that  it  was  after  that  alliance  that  tliis 
famous  Norman  race  acquired  their  reputation  for  courtly  splen- 
dour of  living  and  jovial  hospitality.  And  for  several  generations 
everything  in  connexion  with  this  brilliant  family  seemed  naturally 
to  induce  to  mirth  and  the  enjoyment  of  luxurious  gaiety.  They 
were  the  inheritors  of  vast  wealth,  their  princely  home  of  Seaton- 
Dclaval  was  the  most  magnificent  mansion  designed  by  Vanbrugh, 
and  was  adorned  and  fitted  up  in  the  richest  style  of  art.  Then  the 
sons  of  this  race  were  handsome  and  talented,  the  daughters  lovely 
and  witty,  and  for  two  generations  enjoyment  was  the  daily  em- 
ployment of  the  Delavals,  and  I' Allegro  was  the  genius  that  directed 
the  lively  ceremonies  of  the  seasons. 

Extraordinary  stories  of  the  mode  of  life  of  the  Delavals  of  these 
two  generations  are  still  remembered  in  the  locality.  Talcs  are 
still  told  of  the  crowds  of  visitors  that  filled  the  splendid  hall  per- 
petually with  the  gayest  and  most  charming  of  mirth-loving  company 
and  of  ihe/clcs  of  unimagined  magnificence  that  were  continually 
taking  place,  when  the  house  and  gardens  glowed  with  more  than  an 
Eastern  profusion  of  coloured  lights,  amid  which  flitted  throngs  of 
gay  and  lovely  creatures,  ready  at  once,  at  the  call  of  mischief  or  mer- 
riment, to  abandon  themselves  to  the  most  extraordinary  of  frolics. 
Theatrical  amusements  were  in  high  favour  among  the  Delavals, 
and  on  one  occasion  the  whole  family  performed  at  Drury  Lane  by 
permission.  The  daughters  of  the  family,  who  were  very  handsome, 
are  said  to  have  been  fond  of  assuming  various  disguises,  and 
playing  off  all  manner  of  pranks  and  practical  jokes  among  their 
friends. 

But  continuous  dissipation,  however  merry  and  elegant,  can  last 
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but  for  a  limited  time.  The  last  Lord  Delaval,  who  was  great- 
grandson  of  Sir  Francis  Blake,  of  Ford  Castle,  had  a  large  family 
and  had  several  brothers  ;  yet  extinction,  as  by  some  inevitable 
fatality,  fell  like  a  blight  upon  this  gay  race.  The  last  heir  male 
died  in  the  person  of  Edward  Hussey  Delaval,  brother  of  the  last 
Lord  Delaval,  and  the  estates,  including  Ford  Castle,  passed  into 
the  liands  of  a  distant  stranger. 

It  is  necessary  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Lord  Delaval's  family 
in  order  to  trace  the  former  and  the  present  proprietors.  One  of 
the  daughters  of  the  last  lord,  an  exceedingly  lovely  girl,  whose  hair 
was  so  richly  luxuriant  that  when  she  rode  it  floated  on  the  saddle, 
was  married  to  Lord  Tyrconnel,  said  to  have  been  the  finest- 
looking  man  of  his  time.  He  was,  however,  dissipated  in  his  habits 
and  kept  several  mistresses.  Lady  Tyrconnel,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  said  to  be  the  mistress  of  the  Duke  of  York.  Of  this  Lady 
Tyrconnel  the  Marquis  of  Waterford  was  the  grandson,  and  he 
inherited  from  his  brilliant  ancestress  not  only  the  fine  estate  of 
Ford  Castle,  but  also  his  inveterate  love  for  practical  jokes,  and  the 
fair  complexion  and  light  hair  of  the  Delavals. 

Having  now  sketched  the  history  of  this  castle  from  the  earliest 
known  instance  of  its  having  been  mentioned  in  the  annals  of 
Northumberland  down  to  the  time  when  it  passed  from  the 
Delavals  into  the  hands  of  its  present  proprietors,  we  return  to  the 
building  itself  and  describe  it  as  it  stands  at  the  present  date. 

Ford  Castle  was  regarded  by  the  later  Delavals  as  ihcxr  spor/iiig 
scat.  Sir  John  Hussey  Delaval  commenced  the  building  of  the 
present  edifice  in  1761,  and  completed  it  within  three  years.  In  the 
work  of  reconstruction  the  ancient  architectural  style  and  feeling 
of  the  building  were  preserved.  Indeed,  the  two  towers,  respectively 
on  the  east  and  west  fronts,  belong  to  the  early  mansion  ;  but  so 
careful  has  the  architect  been  to  secure  harmony  in  his  work  that  the 
new  portions  of  the  castle  accord  perfecdy  with  the  style  of  the  old, 
and  the  whole  seems  pervaded  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  the  old 
feudal  times.  Of  the  front,  which  faces  the  south,  the  centre  is  formed 
by  a  semi-hexagonal  abutment,  and  its  terminations  are  square 
turrets,  from  which  on  each  hand  a  regular  wing  is  advanced.  On 
the  west  side  of  the  area  in  front  is  an  old  square  tower,  formed  by 
two  turrets  one  above  the  other. 

But  the  special  charms  of  Ford  Castle  are  its  magnificent  situa- 
tion and  the  true  "  old  English  "  air  and  feeling  that  invest  it.  Its 
very  walls  and  court,  its  towers  and  battlements,  seem  instinct  with 
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the  solemn  spirit  of  the  ancient  feudal  times.  Its  situation  is 
gloriously  commanding  and  dignified.  It  crowns  a  bold  ascent  a 
mile  in  length,  and  is  set  in  the  centre  of  a  most  exhilarating 
natural  environment  consisting  of  lofty,  wild,  and  rugged  hills  and 
fine  belts  of  wood.  Up  the  valley  towards  Wooler  spreads  a  fine 
prospect,  bordered  by  lofty  eminences  which,  rising  in  precipitate 
steps,  are  broken  in  the  most  romantic  manner.  A  dozen  miles  to 
the  south-west  the  prospect  is  closed  by  the  lofty  Cheviots,  their 
peaks  affording  ever-varying  views  in  the  continually  changing 
light  of  the  weather  and  the  season — now  looming  portentous  in 
the  gathering  tempest,  now  wreathed  in  the  mist-drapery  of  the 
highlands,  now  glowing  many-coloured  in  sunny  light.  Westward 
a  mile,  however,  is  the  central  attraction  of  the  scene,  the  ever- 
memorable  battle-ground  of  Flodden — the  famous  hill  crowned  by 
a  climbing  plantation  of  dark  firs. 

The  interior  of  Ford  Castle,  until  lately  the  dwelling  of  Mr. 
Blackburn,  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  numbered  among  his  friends, 
presents  many  objects  of  interest.  In  the  dining-room  are  a 
number  of  portraits  of  the  Delaval  family — Lord  Delaval,  Lady 
Audley,  and  Lady  Tyrconnel  &c.  Here  also  are  portraits  of  Sir 
Ralph  and  Lady  Milbanke,  the  parents  of  Lady  Noel  Byron. 
Among  the  curiosities  of  Lady  Delaval's  dressing-room  are  two 
old  cabinets  inlaid  with  pearl.  In  the  drawing-room  is  a  fine  por- 
trait of  the  beautiful  Lady  Tyrconnel  in  a  riding-habit  and  high- 
crowned  hat  with  feathers  and  wearing  a  white  muslin  handker- 
chief on  her  neck  and  bosom.  The  face  is  wonderfully  arch  and 
piquant,  the  eyes  full  of  mischief  and  mirth.  In  the  old  gallery  arc 
numerous  paintings,  chiefly  illustrative  of  field-sports. 

The  gardens  are  all  the  more  touching  in  their  antiqirity  from  the 
unbroken  solitude  which  pervades  and  the  staid  formality  with 
which  they  are  laid  out. 

Perhaps  the  most  surprising  natural  characteristic  of  Flodden 
is  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  scenery  which  surrounds  it  and  of 
which  it  forms  a  part.  As  we  gaze  we  recal  the  "  dark  Flodden  " 
and  the  "  red  Flodden"  of  the  poets  and  ballad-writers.  The  very 
name  of  the  place  has  been  associated  in  our  minds  with  gloom 
and  desolation  and  savage  despair.  Over  there,  across  the  valley 
from  Ford  Castle  and  at  the  foot  of  the  fir-crowned  hill,  the  King 
and  his  nobles  fought  against  fate  in  determined  and  unbroken  ring 
until  the  enclosing  night  hid  foe  from  foe.  As  we  call  up  the  stern 
scene  in  imagination  we  involuntarily  clothe  it  in   sombre  hues. 
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"  Hung  be  the  heavens  with  black "  would  be  the  lan^iage  we 
would  use  if  we  wish  to  drape  the  hill  as  it  appeared  on  the  niyht  of 
the  battle.  But  the  phrase  "  dark  Flodden  "  is  no  longer  applicable 
to  this  scene.  The  peaceful  times  introduced  after  the  union  had 
an  equally  striking  effect  upon  the  general  tone  of  the  scenery  as 
upon  the  character  of  the  borderers.  The  age  of  contention  was  at 
an  end.  It  was  no  longer  the  interest  of  the  inhabitants  to  have 
the  "  border  "  an  inhospitable  and  impassable  fortress,  but  to  make 
every  available  acre  of  it  "  blithe  with  plough  and  harrow"  and  to 
convert  its  moorlands  and  upland  slopes  into  profitable  sheep-walks. 
This  has  at  length  been  achieved,  and  the  traveller  who  visits  the 
most  disastrous  of  Scotland's  battle-fields  will  find  cornfields  where 
morass  formerly  extended,  and  the  whole  landscape  wearing  the 
cheerful  hues  of  a  cultivated  country. 

On  reviewing  the  field  of  Flodden,  tracing  the  positions  occupied 
by  the  opposing  armies,  and  recalling  the  evolutions  that  took 
place  before  the  battle,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  impression  that 
had  the  Scots  taken  full  advantage  of  every  chance  in  their  favour 
the  result  of  the  battle  might  have  been  very  different  to  that  re- 
corded in  history.  But  the  war  was  entered  into  by  James  without 
sufficient  reason,  and  the  prosecution  of  a  purpose  thus  inju- 
diciously resolved  upon  is  remarkable  as  evincing  examples  of  still 
wilder  injudiciousness. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  Scottish  king,  having  once  determined  on  war 
with  England,  so  made  his  arrangements  and  so  conducted  the 
business  of  the  war  as  to  insure  not  victory,  but  defeat.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  mass  of  his  countrymen  the  voice  of  Heaven  itself 
had  gone  forth  against  the  projected  war,  and  warnings  and  threats 
had  been  communicated  to  him  by  other  than  mortal  means.  At 
Linlithgow  a  few  days  before  he  set  out  for  his  army,  whilst  attend- 
ing vespers  in  the  Church  of  St.  Michael,  adjacent  to  his  palace,  a 
venerable  stranger  of  a  stately  appearance  entered  the  aisle  where 
the  king  knelt  ;  his  head  was  uncovered,  his  hair,  parted  over  his 
forehead,  flowed  down  his  shoulders,  his  blue  robe  was  tied  round 
his  loins  with  a  linen  girdle,  and  there  was  an  air  of  majesty  about 
him  which  inspired  the  beholders  with  awe.  Nor  was  this  feeling 
decreased  when  the  unknown  visitant  walked  up  to  the  king,  and, 
leaning  over  the  reading-desk  where  he  knelt,  thus  addressed 
him  : — "  Sire,  I  am  sent  to  warn  thee  not  to  proceed  in  thy  present 
undertaking  ;  for  if  thou  dost  it  shall  not  fare  well  cither  with  thy- 
self or  those  who  go  vyith  thee.     Further,  it  hath  been  enjoined  to 
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bid  tlice  shun  the  familiar  society  and  counsels  of  women,  lest  they 
occasion  thy  disgrace  and  destruction."  The  boldness  of  this  strange 
herald  of  evil  seemed  to  excite  neither  the  indignation  of  the  king 
nor  those  around  him.  All  were  struck  with  superstitious  dread, 
whilst  the  figure,  using  neither  salutation  nor  reverence,  retreated 
and  vanished  amongst  the  crowd.  Whither  he  went  or  how  he 
disappeared  no  one,  when  the  first  feelings  of  astonishment  had 
subsided,  could  tell  ;  and  although  the  strictest  inquiry  was  made^ 
all  remained  a  mystery.  The  story  is  recorded  by  Buchanan,  the 
historian,  who  had  received  it  from  Sir  David  Lindsay  and  Sir 
James  Inglis,  who  stood  beside  the  King  during  the  visit  of  the 
mysterious  apparition. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  warning  given  to  the  King  and  his  sup- 
porters. All  the  Scottish  historians  narrate  that  at  midnight,  prior 
to  the  departure  of  the  troops  for  the  South,  a  voice  not  mortal, 
proclaimed  a  summons  from  the  market  cross,  from  which  procla- 
mations were  usually  read,  calling  upon  all  who  should  march 
against  the  English,  to  appear  within  the  space  of  forty  days 
before  the  court  of  the  evil  one.  "  The  summons,  like  the  appa- 
rition at  Linlithgow,  was  probably,"  says  Scott,  "an  attempt  by 
those  averse  to  the  war  to  impose  upon  the  superstitious  temper  of 
James  IV." 

James  now  saw  himself  at  the  head  of  a  noble  army,  admirably 
equijjpcd,  and  furnished  with  a  train  of  artillery  superior  to  that 
which  had  been  brought  into  the  field  by  any  former  monarch  of 
Scotland.  Leaving  his  capital  he  marched  southward,  entered 
England  on  the  22nd  August  apparently  without  having  decided  on 
any  definite  plan  of  action  ;  wasted  two  days  and  nights  on  the 
banks  of  the  Till,  and  invested  the  castle  of  Norham,  which  sur- 
rendered after  a  week's  siege.  He  then  laid  siege  to  the  towers  of 
Etal  and  Ford,  and  spent  valuable  time  before  each. 

He  had  evidently  forgotten,  or  had  resolved  to  disregard,  the 
plan  which  all  the  best  Scottish  leaders  had  pursued  when  carrying 
war  into  England.  Had  he  benefited  by  their  example  he  would 
have  marched  straight  from  Edinburgh  acroBJj  the  border,  would 
have  struck  a  bold  blow  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  either  arranged 
an  advantageous  treaty  with  a  baffled  foe,  or,  having  stripped  the  land 
of  its  resources,  would  have  retired  with  his  spoil  upon  the  defences 
of  his  own  mountains,  leaving  his  dispirited  enemies  to  follow  him 
through  a  desolated  land.  But  his  delays  before  Norham,  Etal, 
and  Ford  gave  the  English  army  time  to  assemble  and  advance. 
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The  Scottish  king  had  not  begun  his  cnmpaign  in  a  manner  that 
promised  success,  but  he  had  yet  to  give  way  to  temptations  and  to 
follies  that  insured  defeat  and  rendered  a  crushing  and  a  national 
disaster  inevitable. 

At  the  siege  of  Ford  Castle  he  had  taken  Lady  Heron,  a  beautiful 
but  a  treacherous  and  deceitful  woman,  captive.  This  dazzling  and 
dangerous  lady  was  the  wife  of  Sir  William  Heron,  who  had  been 
implicated  in  the  murder  of  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  a  Scottish  knight,  and 
who,  having  been  delivered  up  to  James  by  King  Henry  of  England 
on  account  of  that  crime,  was  cast  by  the  former  into  the  prison  of 
Fast  Castle.  Heron  was  still  lying  in  the  dungeon  of  this  gloomy 
stronghold  at  the  time  his  lady  was  entertaining  her  royal  captor 
and  generous  foe,  the  Scottish  king.  The  pretence  of  endeavouring 
to  inaugurate  negotiations  for  the  liberation  of  her  husband  has 
been  set  up  in  excuse  of  Lady  Heron.  But  no  such  motive 
could  have  influenced  her  in  living  for  days  in  privacy  with  a  King 
who  was  notorious  for  his  gallantries.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  certain 
that  Lady  Heron  was  both  unfaithful  to  her  husband  and  to  James. 
She  had  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  an  unlawful  love  to  excuse  her 
error.  She  had  no  affection  for  King  James,  though  she  sacrificed 
the  glory  of  her  womanhood  to  him.  Her  kiss  betrayed  ;  for  even 
while  she  was  enthralling  the  gay  king  with  her  Circean  spells  she 
was  in  frequent  communication  with  the  enemy  against  whom  he 
had  thrown  down  his  life  and  the  fate  of  his  country  in  gage,  and 
it  is  known  (see  Pinkerton's  History  and  the  authorities  he  quotes) 
that  this  doubly  false  woman  came  and  went  between  the  armies 
of  James  and  Surrey. 

Of  the  nature  of  the  fascinations  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  sup- 
posed Lady  Heron  to  have  made  use  in  enslaving  the  king  and 
tempting  him  from  the  immediate  object  of  his  expedition,  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  "  Marmion  "  will  furnish  some  idea  :— 

•'  Dame  Heron  rises  with  a  smile 

Uf)on  the  harp  to  play. 
Fair  was  her  rounded  arm,  as  o'er 

The  strings  her  fingers  flew  ; 
And  as  she  touched  and  tuned  them  all. 
Ever  her  bosom's  rise  and  fall 

Was  plainer  given  to  view : 
For,  all  for  heat,  was  laid  aside 
Her  wimple,  and  her  hood  untictl, 
And  first  she  pitched  her  voice  to  sinjj, 
Then  glanced  her  dark  eye  on  the  Kin;, 
And  then  around  the  silent  ring  ; 
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And  hmglicd  and  blushed,  and  oft  did  say 

Her  pretty  oath  by  Yea  and  Nay, 

She  could  not,  would  not,  durst  not  playl 

At  length  upon  tlie  harp  with  glee, 

Mingled  with  arch  simplicity, 

A  soft,  yet  lively,  air  she  rung. 

While  thus  the  wily  lady  surg  : — 

•  •  *  •  ' 

The  monarch  o'er  the  siren  hung, 
And  beat  the  measure  as  she  sung ; 
And,  pressing  closer  and  more  near, 
He  whisper 'd  praises  in  her  ear. 
In  loud  applause  the  courtiers  vied 
And  ladies  wink'd  and  spoke  aside." 

While  James,  in  utter  disregard  of  that  army  that  had  assenililcd 
at  his  call  so  willingly  and  were  ready  to  die  for  him  so  devotedly, 
wasted  his  time  in  dalliance  with  a  treacherous  wanton,  energetic 
Earl  Surrey  was  marshalling  the  forces  of  England  and  ad- 
vancing to  meet  him.  The  latter  marched  with  26,000  men  north- 
ward through  Durham,  where  he  received  the  sacred  banner  of  St. 
Cuthbert  (a  saint  then  held  in  high  esteem  in  the  Northern  counties). 
In  his  progress  towards  the  border  he  received  reinforcements.  On 
i.'.ic  4th  of  September  Surrey  sent  a  challenge  to  the  Scottish 
camp,  offering  King  James  battle  on  the  succeeding  Friday.  This 
challenge  was  accepted  by  the  king,  against  the  advice  of  his 
best  counsellors,  who  urged  that  to  accept  a  challenge  from  an  ad- 
versary and  permit  him  to  appoint  a  day  for  the  encounter  was 
against  the  usage  of  war.  Meantime  many  of  the  Scotch,  disgusted 
with  James's  obstinacy  in  wasting  upon  pleasures  and  upon  the 
punctilios  of  chivalry  the  hours  that  m.ight  have  been  spent  in  active 
and  advantageous  warfare,  deserted  with  thebooty  they  had  already 
collected  and  returned  home. 

James  now  changed  his  first  encampment  for  a  stronger  position 
on  the  hill  of  Flodden,  one  of  the  last  and  lowest  eminences  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  range  of  the  Cheviots  ;  a  ground  skil- 
fully chosen,  inaccessible  on  both  flanks, and  defended  in  front  by  the 
river  Till,  a  deep,  sluggish  stream,  which  wound  between  the  armies. 

Surrey  advanced  and  reconnoitred  this  position,  and  again  sent 
a  herald  requesting  the  king  to  "descend  from  the  eminence  into 
the  plain  ;"  and  stating  that  in  thus  putting  himself  "  into  a  gioimd 
more  like  a  fortress  or  a  camp  than  any  indifferent  field  for  battle," 
James  acted  ungallantly.  The  king,  however,  would  not  even  admit 
the  messenger  into  his  presence.  Surrey  then  attempted  a  decisive 
measure,  which,  had  he  not  calculated  upon  the  carelessness  and  in- 
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experience  of  his  opponent,  would  have  appeared  a  desperate  step. 
I'assing  the  Till  on  the  8th  of  September  he  proceeded  along  rns^gcd 
ground  on  its  eastern  bank  to  Barmoor  Wood,  about  two  miles  from 
the  Scottish  position,  where  he  encamped  for  the  night.  His  march 
was  concealed  from  the  Scottish  army  by  an  eminence  to  the  east  of 
Ford  ;  but,  that  it  was  executed  without  observation  or  interruption, 
evinced  a  shameful  negligence  on  the  part  of  the  Scottish  com- 
manders. 

Early  on  the  following  morning  (the  9th  of  September),  Surre) 
marched  in  a  north-western  direction,  and  then,  turning  suddenly 
to  the  eastward,  crossed  the  Till  with  his  vanguard  and  artillery  at 
Twisel  Bridge,  not  far  from  the  confluence  of  the  Tweed  and  the 
Till,  while  in  person  he  led  the  rear  division  of  his  army  over  the 
Till  at  a  ford  about  a  mile  nearer  the  Scottish  camp. 

While  these  movements  were  taking  place,  with  a  deliberation 
which  afforded  opportunity  for  a  successful  attack,  the  Scottish  king 
remained  unaccountably  inactive.  His  veteran  officers  remonstra- 
ted. They  showed  him  that  if  he  advanced  against  Surrey  when 
the  enemy  were  defiling  over  the  bridge,  with  their  vanguard  sepa- 
rated from  their  rear,  there  was  every  chance  of  destroying  them 
in  detail  and  so  gaining  an  easy  victory. 

"  Even  so  it  was.     From  Flodden  ridge 
The  Scots  beheld  the  English  host 
Leave  Barmoor  Wood,  their  evening  post, 
And  licedful  watched  them  as  they  crossed 

The  I'ill  by  Twisel  Bridge. 

•  »  »  ♦ 

And  why  stands  Scotland  idly  now, 

llark  Flodden  !  on  thy  airy  brow. 

Since  England  gains  tlie  pass  the  while, 

And  struggles  through  the  deep  defile  ? 

What  checks  the  fiery  soul  of  James? 

Why  sits  that  champion  of  the  dames 
Inactive  on  his  steed 

And  sees,  between  him  and  his  land, 

Between  him  and  Tweed's  southern  strand, 
His  host  Lord  Surrey  lead  ? 

What  'vails  the  vain  knight-errant's  brand? 

— O  Douglas,  for  thy  leading  wand  ! 
Fierce  Kandoliih  for  thy  speed  ! 

Oh,  for  one  hour  of  Wallace  wight 

Or  well-skilled  Bruce  to  rule  the  fight 

And  cry — '  St.  Andrew  and  our  right  1' 

Anollicr  sight  had  seen  that  morn. 

From  F.ates  dark  book  a  leaf  been  torn, 

And  Flodden  h.ad  been  Bannockbourne  T' 

The  aged  Earl  of  Angus  implored  James  either  to  assault  the 
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English  or  to  retreat  ere  it  was  too  late.  "  If  you  are  afraid,  Angus, 
you  can  go  home,"  replied  the  king,  unfeelingly.  The  spirit  of  the 
brave  old  man  could  not  brook  the  reproach.  Bursting  into  tears 
he  turned  mournfully  away,  observing  that  the  actions  of  his  life 
might  have  spared  him  such  a  rebuke  from  his  sovereign.  Borth- 
wick,  the  master  of  the  artillery,  now  fell  on  his  knees  before  the 
king  and  begged  permission  to  bring  his  guns  to  bear  upon  Surrey's 
columns,  which  might  then  have  been  done  with  most  destructive 
effect.  James  returned  the  preposterous  reply  that  he  would  meet 
his  antagonist  on  equal  terms  in  a  fair  field,  and  scorned  to  avail 
himself  of  an  advantage.  Huntley  and  Lord  Lindsay  likewise  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  vain. 

Meanwhile  Surrey,  marshalling  his  army  with  the  leisure  which 
his  enemy  allowed  him,  drew  up  his  entire  line  between  James  and 
Scotland,  and  advanced  in  full  array  against  the  Scots.  On  being 
made  aware  of  this  the  king  immediately  set  fire  to  the  temporary 
huts  and  booths  of  his  encampment  and  descended  the  hill,  with 
the  object  of  occupying  the  eminence  on  which  the  village  of 
Branksome  is  built.  His  army  was  divided  into  five  divisions, 
drawn  up  in  line  and  about  a  bow-shot  distance  from  each  other. 
Their  march  was  conducted  in  complete  silence,  and  the  clouds  of 
smoke  which  arose  from  the  burning  camp,  being  driven  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  mutually  concealed  the  opponents. 

The  arrangement  of  both  armies,  which  was  simple,  is  thus  given 
by  Tytler  :  The  van  of  the  English,  which  consisted  of  ten  thou- 
sand men,  divided  into  a  centre  and  two  wings,  was  led  by  Lord 
Thomas  Jloward,  the  right  wing  being  entrusted  to  his  brother, 
Sir  Edmund,  and  the  left  to  Sir  Marmaduke  Constable.  In  the 
main  centre  of  his  host  Surrey  himself  commanded  ;  the  charge  of 
the  rear  was  given  to  Sir  Edward  Stanley  ;  and  a  strong  body  of 
horse,  under  Lord  Dacre,  formed  a  reserve.  Upon  the  i)art  of  the 
Scots  the  Earls  of  Home  and  Huntley  led  the  vanguard  or  advance, 
the  king  the  centre,  and  the  Earls  of  Lennox  and  Argylc  the  rear, 
near  which  was  the  reserve,  consisting  of  the  flower  of  the  Lothians, 
commanded  by  the  Earl  of  Bothwell.  The  battle  commenced  at 
four  in  the  afternoon  by  a  furious  charge  of  Huntley  and  Home 
upon  the  portion  of  the  English  vanguard  under  Sir  Edmund 
Howard,  which  after  some  resistance  was  thrown  into  confusion 
and  totally  routed.  Howard's  banner  was  beaten  down  and  he 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  falling  back  on  his  brother  the 
Admiral's  division.  Lord  Dacre  then  galloped  forAard  with  his 
*  *  *  D  D 
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cavalry  to  the  support  of  the  vanguard.  The  timely  assistance  thus 
rendered  restored  the  fortunes  of  the  day  on  the  English  right.  In 
the  meantime  a  desperate  contest  was  carried  on  between  James 
and  the  Earl  of  Surrey  in  the  centre.  In  his  ardour,  however,  the 
king  forgot  that  the  duties  of  a  commander  were  distinct  from  the 
indiscriminate  valour  of  a  knight  ;  he  placed  himself  in  the  front  of 
his  spearmen,  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  who,  whilst  they  pitied  the 
gallant  weakness  of  such  conduct,  disdained  to  leave  their  sove- 
reign unprotected.  By  this  time  Lord  Dacre  and  the  Admiral  had 
been  successful  in  defeating  the  division  led  by  Crawford  and 
Montrose,  and,  wheeling  towards  the  left,  they  turned  their  whole 
strength  against  the  flank  of  the  Scottish  centre. 

"  By  this  though  deep  the  evening  fell. 
Still  rose  the  battle's  deadly  swell, 
For  still  the  Scots  around  their  king, 
Unbroken  fought  in  desperate  ring. 
Where's  now  their  victor  vaward  wing, 

Where  Huntley  and  where  Home? 
Oh,  for  a  blast  of  that  dread  horn 
On  Fontarabian  echoes  borne, 

That  to  King  Charles  did  come; 
When  Roland  brave  and  Olivier, 
And  every  paladin  and  p)eer, 

On  Roncesvalles  died  ! 
Sucli  blast  might  warn  them,  not  in  ¥alB, 
To  quit  the  plunder  of  the  slain. 
And  turn  the  doubtful  day  again 

While  yet  on  Flodden  side, 
Afar,  the  Royal  Standard  flics. 
And  round  it  toils,  and  bleeds,  and  dies 

Our  Caledonian  pride  1 
•  •  •  • 

The  English  shafts  in  volleys  hail'd. 
In  headlong  charge  their  horse  assail'd  ; 
Front,  flank,  and  rear  the  squadrons  sweep, 
To  break  the  Scottish  circle  deep 

That  fought  around  their  king. 
But  yet  though  thick  the  shafts  as  snow, 
Though  charging  knights  like  whirlwinds  g<x 
Though  billmen  ply  the  ghastly  blow, 

Unbroken  was  the  ring. 
The  stubborn  sp)ear-men  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood, 
Eiich  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood 

The  instant  that  he  fell. 
No  thought  was  there  of  dastard  flight ; 
Link'd  in  the  serried  phalanx  tight. 
Groom  fought  like  noble,  squire  like  knight. 

As  fearlessly  and  well ; 
Till  utter  darkness  closed  her  wing 
O'er  their  thin  host  and  wounded  king. 
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Then  skilful  Suirey's  snge  cominan('s 
I^d  back  from  strife  his  shatter'd  bands  ; 

And  from  the  charge  they  drew, 
As  mountain  waves  from  wasted  lands 

Sweep  back  to  ocean  blue. 
Then  did  their  loss  his  foemen  know  ; 
Their  king,  their  lords,  their  mightiest  low, 
They  melted  from  the  field  as  snow. 
When  streams  are  swollen  and  soft  winds  blow, 

Dissolves  in  silent  dew. 
Tweed's  echoes  heard  the  ceaseless  plash, 

While  many  a  broken  band, 
Disordered,  through  her  currents  dash 

To  gain  the  Scottish  land  ; 
To  town  and  tower,  to  down  and  dale, 
To  tell  red  Flodden's  dismal  tale, 
And  raise  the  universal  wail. 
Tradition,  legend,  tune,  and  song, 
Shall  many  an  age  that  wail  prolong : 
Still  from  the  sire  tlie  son  shall  hear 
Of  the  stern  strife  and  carnage  drear 

Of  flodden's  fatal  field. 
Where  shivered  was  fair  Scotland's  spearj. 

And  broken  was  her  shield." 

The  Battle  of  Flodden  was  fought  on  the  9th  September,  and  on 
the  following  day  intelligence  of  its  fatal  result  reached  the  Scottish 
capital.  The  news  of  the  dread,  universal  calamity  smote  the 
people  with  an  agony  of  grief  and  terror  of  which  at  this  distance 
of  time  we  can  form  but  a  very  imperfect  conception.  But  a  few 
days  before,  a  splendid  army,  the  most  powerful  a  Scottish  king 
had  ever  marshalled,  headed  by  a  gallant  monarch  who  drew  after 
him  the  hearts  of  his  people  as  only  a  Stuart  could  ;  and  now  of 
this  splendid  host,  embracing  the  flower  of  the  nobility  and  chivalry 
of  the  land— dukes,  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  civil  rulers — only  a 
few  haggard  and  wounded  stragglers  had  returned,  bringing  with 
them  a  tale  of  defeat  more  overwhelming  and  of  carnage  more 
general  and  terrible  than  had  ever  been  hoard  in  the  land  before. 
The  incident  of  the  first  communication  of  the  "news  of  battle," 
brought  to  the  capital  by  a  well-known  burgess  under  whom  the 
youth  of  the  city  had  marched  forth  in  their  pride,  is  finely  described 
in  the  following  opening  stanzas  of  the  late  Professor  Aytoun's 
spirited  br.llad  of  "  Edinburgh  after  Flodden  ;" — 

"  News  of  battle  !  news  of  battle  I 

Hark  !  'tis  ringing  down  the  street : 
And  the  archways  and  the  pavement 

Bear  the  clang  of  hurrying  feet. 
News  of  battle  !  who  hath  brought  it? 

News  of  triumph  ?    Who  should  bring 
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Tidings  from  our  noble  army, 

Greeting  from  our  gallant  king? 
All  last  night  we  watchei  the  bcacoa! 

Blazing  on  the  hills  afar, 
Each  one  bearing  as  it  kindled 

Message  of  the  open  war. 
All  night  long  the  northern  streameni 

Shot  across  the  trembling  sky  : 
Fearful  lights  that  never  beacon 

Save  when  kings  or  heroes  die. 
News  of  battle  !  Who  hath  brought  it  ? 

All  are  thronging  to  the  gate, 
'  Warder,  Warder  !  open  quickly  1 

Man,  is  this  a  time  to  wait?' 
And  the  heavy  gates  are  opened  : 

Then  a  murmur  long  and  loud, 
And  a  cry  of  fear  and  wonder 

Bursts  from  out  the  bending  crowd. 
For  they  see  in  battered  harness 

Only  one  hard-stricken  man. 
And  his  weary  steed  is  wounded 

And  his  cheek  is  pale  and  wan  ; 
Spearless  hangs  a  bloody  banner 

In  his  weak  and  drooping  hand — 
God  !  can  that  be  Randolph  Murray, 

Captain  of  the  city  band? 
«  *  •  * 

Round  him  crush  the  people  crying, 

'  Tell  us  all — oh  tell  us  true  ! 
Where  are  they  who  went  to  battle, 

Randolph  Murray,  sworn  to  you? 
Where  are  they,  our  brothers — children  ! 

Have  they  met  the  English  foe? 
Why  art  thou  alone,  unfollowcd  ? 

Is  it  weal  or  is  it  woe  ?' 
Like  a  corpse  the  grisly  warrior 

Looks  from  out  his  helm  of  steel ; 
But  no  word  he  speaks  in  answer, 

Only  with  hit  armed  heel 
Chides  his  weary  steed,  and  onward 

Up  the  city  streets  they  ride  ; 
Fathers,  sisters,  mothers,  children, 

Shrieking,  praying  by  his  side. 
*  By  the  God  that  made  thee  ,  Randolph, 

Tell  us  what  mischance  hath  come  ?' 
Then  he  lifts  his  riven  banner 

And  the  asker's  voice  is  dumb." 

For  a  few  hours  the  blow  was  felt  to  be  crushing,  and  the  senses 
of  the  stunned  people  reeled.  The  wail  of  private  grief  was  loud 
and  universal.  In  the  capital  were  to  be  heard  the  shrieks  of 
women  who  ran  distractedly  through  the  streets,  bewailing  the 
husbands,  the  sons,  or  the  brothers  who  had  fallen,  clasping  their 
infants  to  their  bosoms  and  anticipating  in  tears  the  coming  desola- 
tion of  their  now  unprotected  country.      The   strong  men,  the 
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wiitchcrs  at  the  gates  of  the  nation,  had  been  cut  down  and  the 
ravening  enemy  would  find  the  land  a  defenceless  prey.  For  not 
only  a  lai^gc  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  baronage,  who  had 
by  right  of  birth  the  important  task  of  distributing  justice  and  main- 
taining order  in  their  domains,  but  also  the  magistrates  of  the 
burghs,  who,  in  general,  had  remained  with  the  army,  had  fallen 
on  the  field  ;  so  that  the  country  seemed  to  be  left  open  to  invasion 
and  conquest  such  as  had  taken  place  after  the  loss  of  the  battles 
of  Dunbar  and  Halidon  Hill.  Yet  the  firm  courage  of  the  Scottish 
people  was  displayed  in  its  noblest  colours  in  this  formidable 
crisis  ;  all  were  ready  to  combat,  and  more  disposed,  even  from 
the  excess  of  the  calamity,  to  resist  than  to  yield  to  the  fearful 
consequences  which  might  have  been  expected.  Edinburgh  set  a 
noble  example  of  the  conduct  which  should  be  adopted  under  a 
great  national  calamity.  The  provost,  bailies,  and  magistracy  of 
that  city  had  been  carried  by  their  duty  to  the  battle,  in  which,  how- 
ever, most  of  them,  with  the  burghers  and  citizens  who  followed  their 
standard,  had  fallen  with  the  king.  A  certain  number  of  persons 
called  Presidents,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  George  Towrs  of 
Inverleith,  had  been  left  with  a  commission  to  discharge  the  duty 
of  magistrates  during  the  absence  of  those  to  whom  the  office 
actually  belonged.  On  the  loth,  th;  day  after  the  battle,  and  no 
doubt  within  a  few  hours  after  the  first  news  of  the  national  defeat 
had  been  brought,  Towrs  and  the  other  Presidents  published  a  pro- 
clamation which  would  do  honour  to  the  annals  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  The  Presidents  must  have  known  that  all  was  lost  ;  but 
they  took  every  necessary  precaution  to  prevent  the  public  from 
yielding  to  a  hasty  and  panic  alarm,  and  to  prepare  with  firmness 
the  means  of  public  defence. 

This  remarkable  proclamation,  through  which  as  through  a  glass 
we  can  perceive  the  grief  and  consternation  of  the  people  at  the  first 
communication  of  the  mournful  intelligence,  runs  as  follows  : — 

"  Whereas  news  has  arrived,  which  are  yet  uncertain,  of  mis- 
fortune which  hath  befallen  the  king  and  his  army,  we  strictly 
command  and  charge  all  persons  within  the  city  to  have  their  arms 
in  readiness,  and  to  be  ready  to  assemble  at  the  tolling  of  the 
common  bell  of  the  town,  to  repel  any  enemy  who  may  seek  to 
attack  the  city.  We  also  discharge  all  women  of  the  lower  class, 
and  vagabonds  of  every  description,  from  appearing  on  the  street 
to  cry  and  make  lamentations  ;  and  we  command  women  of  honest 
fame  and  character  to  pass  to  the  churches  and  pray  for  the  king  and 
his  army,  and  for  our  neighbours  who  are  with  the  king's  host* 
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The  courage,  judgment,  and  noble  feeling  with  which  this  public 
order  is  inspired  had  a  reassuring  effect,  and  as  it  was  soon  dis- 
covered that,  for  the  moment  at  least,  Surrey  had  suffered  too 
severely  to  be  in  a  position  to  invade  Scotland  or  to  take  any  ad- 
vantage of  the  victory  he  had  obtained,  the  panic  of  the  citizens  of 
the  Scottish  capital  was  speedily  allayed. 

When  the  immediate  fear  of  an  enemy  thundering  at  the  city 
gates  had  been  dispelled  there  was  time  to  think  of  the  dead.  Of 
the  whole  Scottish  army  but  a  few  wounded  fugitives,  and  these 
principally  of  humble  rank,  had  as  yet  returned.  Where  was  the 
main  body  of  the  troops  ?  where  the  noble  leaders  themselves,  nu- 
merous enough  at  this  battle  to  have  formed  troops  and  battalions  ? 
If  time  allayed  one  passion  in  the  heart  of  the  people  it  intensified 
another.  Their  fear  was  calmed,  their  grief  deepened.  It  seemed 
to  every  man  that  all  his  kindred  were  among  "  the  nnretuniiii^ 
brave,"  or  that  those  who  were  still  left  to  him  at  home  were  but 
of  small  account.  "  The  flowers  of  the  forest  were  a'  wede  away."' 
More  precise  information  as  to  the  loss  of  the  Scots  at  Floddcn  was 
at  length  obtained.  "  The  victors,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  had 
about  five  thousand  men  slain,  the  Scots  twice  that  number  at 
least.  But  the  loss  lay  not  so  much  in  the  number  of  the  slain  as 
in  their  rank  and  quality.  The  English  lost  very  few  men  of  dis- 
tinction. The  Scots  left  on  the  field  the  king,  two  bishops,  two 
mitred  abbots,  twelve  earls,  tliirtcen  lords,  and  Jive  elder  sons  oj 
peers.  The  number  of  gentlemen  slain  was  beyond  calculation — 
there  is  scarcely  a  family  of  name  in  Scottish  history  who  did  not 
lose  a  relative  thereP 

"Green  Floddcn  !  on  thy  blood-stained  head 
Descend  no  rain  nor  vernal  dew  1 
But  still,  thou  charnel  of  the  dead, 
May  whitening  bones  thy  surface  strew  1" 

But  while  most  families  deplored  the  loss  of  one  son  on  ''  dark 
Flodden,"  others  had  to  bewail  the  loss  of  several.  For  in  these  times 
in  Scotland  whole  families  often  took  the  field  in  company  and 
/crished  together.  One  instance  of  the  slaughter  of  a  chief  and 
his  whole  band — a  story  otherwise  romantic  and  pathetic — is  given 
in  Scott's  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border."  Under  the  vigorous 
administration  of  James  IV.  the  young  Earl  of  Caithness  incurred 
the  penalty  of  outlawry  and  forfeiture  for  revenging  an  ancient 
feud.  On  the  evening  preceding  the  battle  of  Flodden,  accom- 
panied by  three  hundred  young  warriors  arrayed  in  green,  he  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  king  and  submitted  to  his  mercy.      Thii 
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mark  of  attachment  was  so  agreeable  to  that  warhke  prince,  that 
he  granted  an  immunity  to  the  Earl  and  all  his  followers.  The 
parchment  on  which  this  immunity  was  inscribed  is  said  to  be  still 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Earls  of  Caithness,  and  is  marked 
with  drum-strings,  having  been  cut  out  of  a  drum-head,  as  no  other 
parchment  could  be  found  in  the  army.  The  Earl  and  his  gallant 
band  perished  to  a  man  in  the  Battle  of  Flodden ;  since  which 
period  it  has  been  reckoned  unlucky  in  Caithness  to  wear  green,  or 
to  cross  the  Ord  on  a  Monday,  the  day  of  the  week  on  which  the 
chieftain  advanced  into  Sutherland." 

But  of  the  whole  band  of  noble  slain  the  chief  interest  centres  in 
the  king.  The  Scots  were  loth  to  believe  that  their  beloved  king  had 
fallen.  Some  said  be  had  escaped,  retired  from  the  kingdom,  and 
gone  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  ;  but  these  fables  only  evince 
the  affection  of  an  imaginative  people  toward  a  prince  whom  they 
wished  to  convince  themselves  was  too  great  for  defeat,  too  gallant 
for  death.  The  body  was  found  by  Lord  Dacre,  who  knew  James 
well,  carried  to  Berwick,  and  presented  to  Surrey,  who,  as  he  also 
knew  James,  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  him.  The  body  was 
also  recognised  by  James's  two  favourite  attendants,  Sir  Wilham 
Scot  and  Sir  John  Forman,  who  wept  at  beholding  it. 

King  James  having  died  under  the  ban  of  excommunication,  no 
priest  dared  pronounce  the  funeral  service  over  him.  Hisunburied 
remains,  to  which  the  shelter  of  a  grave  was  thus  denied,  were  em- 
balmed, and  conveyed  to  the  monastery  of  Sheen  in  Surrey.  The 
following  particulars  of  their  ultimate  disposal  are  degrading  to  the 
memory  of  his  conquerors: — 

"After  the  battle,"  says  Stowe,  "the  bodie  of  the  same  king 
being  found,  was  closed  in  lead  and  conveyed  from  thence  to  Lon- 
don, and  to  the  monastery  of  Sheync  in  Surrey,  where  it  remained 
for  a  time,  in  what  order  I  am  not  certaine  ;  but  since  the  disso- 
lution of  that  house  in  the  reygne  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  Henry 
Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  being  lodged  and  keeping  house  there,  I 
have  been  showed  the  same  body  so  lapped  in  lead,  close  to  the 
head  and  body,  throwne  into  a  waste  room  amongst  the  old  timber, 
lead,  and  other  rubble.  Since  the  which  time  workmen  there,  for 
their  foolish  pleasure,  hewed  off  his  head ;  and  Lancelot  Young, 
master  glazier  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  feeling  a  sweet  savour  to  come 
from  thence,  and  yet  the  form  remaining  with  the  hair  of  the  head 
and  beard  red,  brought  [the  head]  to  London  to  his  house  in  Wood 
Street,  where  for  a  time  he  kept  it  for  the  sweetness  ;  but  in  the  end 
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caused  the  sexton  of  the  church  to  bury  it  amongst  other  bones 
taken  out  of  their  charncl." 

The  poetic  instincts  of  the  Scottish  people  were  deeply  moved  by 
the  tragedy  of  Flodden.  Leyden's  "  Ode  on  Visiting  Floddcn  "  bears 
the  spirit  of  a  noble  patriotism  ;  "  I've  heard  them  lilting," — the 
old  and  only  genuine  form  of  the  "  Flowers  of  the  Forest,"  is  a 
perfect  work  of  art — a  gem,  exquisite  in  finish  and  complete 
in  detail ;  wliilc  the  ever-famous  "  Marmion,"  with  its  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle,  may  be  compared  to  a  great  cartoon  boldly 
and  powerfully  drawn,  and  masterly  in  its  contrasts  of  light  and 
shade. 
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NORTH  WALES. 
Flint  Castle. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Pennant  that  Flint,  the  capital  of  the  county, 
was  a  Roman  station ;  and  some  fortification  probably  existed  here 
from  an  early  period.  The  site  occupied  by  the  town  was  a  rectangle 
surrounded  with  a  vast  ditch  and  two  great  ramparts ;  and  having  four 
gates,  with  streets  regularly  laid  out,  and  crossing  each  other  at  right 
angles;  many  antiquities,  apparently  Roman,  have  been  dug  up  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  in  very  remote  times  there 
was  a  large  town  upon  this  spot.  Here  are  traces  of  Roman  establish- 
ments for  the  smelting  of  the  lead-ore  dug  in  the  neighbourhood.  On 
an  insulated  rock  in  a  marsh  on  the  Dee,  a  Castle  was  built,  most 
probably  by  Edward  I.,  a  short  time  before  the  year  1280;  though 
some  writers  carry  back  its  foundation  to  the  time  of  Henry  II.  Soon 
after  its  ei"ection  it  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  the  Welsh,  in  their 
revolt,  A.D.  1282.  In  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.  this  Castle  was  gar- 
risoned for  the  King  by  Col.  Sir  Roger  Mostyn,  but  taken  after  a 
gallant  defence  by  the  Parliamentarians.  It  shortly  after  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Royalists;  but  was  finally  taken  by  the  opposite  party, 
under  General  Mytton,  and  was,  with  the  other  Welsh  castles,  dis- 
mantled in  1647,  by  order  of  the  Parliament. 

As  the  railway  traveller  proceeds  along  the  Holyhead  line  from 
Chester  to  Rhyl,  the  remains  of  the  Castle  are  conspicuous  on  a  low 
freestone  rock.  It  is  supposed  that  the  low-water  channel  of  the  Dee 
once  ran  close  under  the  fortress  walls,  and  there  are  still,  in  some  parts, 
the  rings  to  which  ships  were  moored. 

The  design  is  a  square,  with  a  large  round  tower  at  three  of  the 
corners ;  and  a  fourth,  or  Keep,  of  huge  size  and  strength,  which  was 
called  the  double  tower,  and  was  detached  from  the  main  building,  to 
which  it  was  joined  by  a  drawbridge.  This  large  tower  was  the 
donjon  of  the  Castle,  and  from  its  situation  and  the  great  thickness 
of  the  walls,  was  almost  impregnable.  It  has  a  lofty  circular  gallery  on 
the  lowest  floor,  vaulted  by  four  arched  openings  into  a  central  area 
more  than  22  feet  in  diameter.     One  part  is  suddenly  lowered,  sloping 
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towards  the  Castle,  and  afterwards  rising  upwards,  it  had  a  communi- 
cation with  an  upper  gallery :  the  windows  were  all  on  the  upper  floors. 
It  was  in  one  of  these  rooms  that  the  unkingship  of  Richard  II.  was 
performed.  To  this  "  dolorous  castell,"  as  Hall  terms  it,  the  unfortunate 
monarch  was  inveigled  by  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  with  the  assu- 
rance that  Bolingbroke  wished  no  more  than  to  be  restored  to  his  own 
property,  and  to  give  the  kingdom  a  parliament.  Northumberland, 
with  a  small  train,  fii-st  met  Richard  at  Conway,  then  on  his  return 
from  Ireland.  The  King  distrusted  the  Earl,  who,  to  remove  all  sus- 
picion, went  with  him  to  mass,  and  at  the  altar  took  an  oath  of  fidelity. 
Richard  fell  into  the  snare ;  and  proceeded  with  the  Earl  for  some 
time,  till  he  perceived  about  the  precipice  of  Penmaen  Rhos,  a  large 
band  of  soldiers  with  the  Percy  banners.  The  King  would  then  have 
retired;  but  Northumberland,  catching  hold  of  his  bridle,  forcibly 
directed  his  coui-se.  Richard  was  hurried  on  to  Rhuddlan,  where  he 
dined,  and  reached  Flint  the  same  night,  attended  by  Owen  Glcndower, 
squire  of  the  bodylo  the  King,  whose  fortunes  he  followed  to  the  last. 
Next  day,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  having  arrived  at  Flint,  went  to  the 
King,  who  said  to  him,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  "  Cousin  of  Lan- 
caster, you  are  welcome."  The  Duke,  bowing  thrice  to  the  ground, 
replied,  "  My  Lord  the  King,  I  am  come  sooner  than  you  appointed 
me ;  because  the  common  fame  of  your  people  is,  that  you  have  for  this 
one-and-twenty  years  governed  very  ill  and  rigorously,  with  which  they 
are  not  at  all  satisfied;  but  if  it  please  God  I  will  help  you  to  govern 
them  better  for  the  future."  To  which  the  King  returned,  "  Fair 
cousin,  since  it  pleases  you,  it  pleases  me  also." 

Froissart,  the  Chronicler,  speaking  of  Richard's  departure  from  Flint 
Castle,  in  the  custody  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  says: — "  I  heard  of  a 
singular  circumstance  that  happened,  which  I  must  mention.  King 
Richard  had  a  greyhound  called  Math,  beautiful  beyond  measure,  who 
would  not  notice  nor  follow  any  one  but  the  King,  ^^'hcnever  the 
King  rode  abroad  the  greyhound  was  loosed  by  the  person  who  had 
him  in  charge,  and  ran  instantly  to  caress  him,  by  placing  his  two  fore- 
feet on  the  shoulders.  It  fell  out  that  as  the  King  and  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster  were  conversing  in  tlie  court  of  the  Castle,  their  horses  being 
ready  for  them  to  mount,  the  greyhound  was  untied ;  but,  instead  of 
running  as  usual  to  the  King,  he  left  him,  and  leaped  to  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster's  shoulders,  paying  him  every  court,  and  caressing  him  as  he 
was  formerly  used  to  caress  the  King.  The  Duke,  not  acquainted  with 
this  greyhound,  asked  the  King  the  meaning  of  this  fondness,  saying, 
•  What  docs  this  mean  ?'    '  Cousin,'  replied  the  King, '  it  means  a  great 
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deal  for  you  and  very  little  for  me.'  'How?'  said  the  Duke;  'pray 
explain  it.'  'I  understand  by  it,'  answered  the  King,  'that  this  grey- 
hound fondles  and  pays  his  court  to  you  this  day  as  King  of  England, 
which  you  will  surely  be,  and  I  shall  be  deposed,  for  the  natural  instinct 
of  the  dog  shows  it  to  him ;  keep  him,  therefore,  by  your  side,  for  he 
will  now  leave  me  and  follow  you.'  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  treasured 
up  what  the  King  had  said,  and  paid  attention  to  the  greyhound,  who 
would  never  more  follow  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  but  kept  by  the  side  of 
the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  was  witnessed  by  thirty  thousand  men." 

The  story  of  Ricliard's  imprisonment  and  reputed  4?cath  in  Pontefract 
or  Pomfret  Castle  will  be  found  at  pp.  274  and  275  of  the  first  volume 
of  the  present  work ;  since  which  account  appeared  there  has  been 
published  the  following  remarks  upon  this  much  vexed  question,  in  a 
very  interesting  Memoir  of  Bishop  Braybroke,  1381-1404,  by  Edward 
W.  Brabrook,  F.S.A.,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archicological  Society,  vol.  iii.  part  x.  1870: — 

"The  controversy  carried  on  in  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  with 
excellent  temper  in  the  year  1819  between  Mr.  Amyot  and  the  Rev. 
John  Webb,  leaves  the  precise  manner  of  Richard's  death  still  a  matter 
of  historic  doubt.  The  theory  of  violent  assault  by  Piers  Exton,  as 
vividly  described  by  Shakspeare,  is  very  weakly  supported :  that  of  slow 
starvation  has  greater  probability.  '  Men  sayde  forhungercd  he  was,' 
says  Hardyng,  the  contemporary  chronicler.  But  whether  this  stai-va- 
tion  was  an  act  of  nun-der  by  Henry's  orders,  or  an  act  of  voluntary 
suicide,  is  uncertain.  The  secrets  of  the  dreadful  prison-house  at 
Pomfret  have  never  been  revealed ;  and  the  documentary  evidence, 
when  allowance  is  made  i'cr  the  partialities  of  the  writers,  is  about 
equal  on  either  side.  There  remains,  however,  another  alternative,  for 
which  there  is  no  documentary  evidence  whatever,  but  which  may,  after 
all,  afford  the  true  explanation — that  Richard's  death  was  natural ;  that 
the  few  short  steps  between  the  prisons  and  the  graves  of  princes  were 
traversed  the  sooner  by  the  natural  effect  of  his  recent  sad  experiences 
on  a  constitution  weakened  by  indulgence.  Not  a  single  testimony 
rests  upon  any  personal  knowledge,  and  the  tongues  of  rumour  arr 
always  busy  when  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  die  suddenly. 

"  Richard's  remains  lay  for  two  days  (the  12  and  13  March,  1399- 
1400)  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  'in  the  state  of  a  gentleman,  to  show 
him  to  the  people  of  London,  that  they  might  believe  for  certain  that 

he  was  dead.' 

"  At  Ponies  his  masse  was  done  and  diryge." 

The  body  so  exposed,  it  is  maintained,  was  not  the  King's,  but  that 
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of  M  iudclyn,  a  priest,  wlio  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  him,  and  is 
believed  to  have  been  his  natural  brother. 


Rhuddlan  Castle. 

The  grand  stronghold  of  Rhuddlan  remains  on  the  site  of  whicli  the 
Welsh  were  the  first  to  take  advantage ;  for  the  artificial  mount  called 
Tuthill,  a  furlong  south  of  the  Castle,  was  undoubtedly  occupied  by  a 
strong  Border  tower :  this  was  strengthened  very  early  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  Llewelyn  ap  Sitsylt,  Prince  of  Wales,  who  also  foitified 
a  portion  of  the  ground  on  which  the  existing  fortress  stands.  Llewelyn's 
structure,  in  the  time  of  Gryfl^ydd  ap  Llewelyn,  A.D.  1063,  was  sur- 
prised and  burnt  by  the  Saxons  under  Harold:  it  was  soon  restored, 
but  shortly  afterwards  reconquered  by  Robert,  nephew  of  Lupus,  Earl 
of  Chester.  Robert  fortified  the  Castle  with  new  works  ;  and  at  sub- 
sequent periods  it  was  repeatedly  attacked  and  taken  by  the  ^Velsh  and 
refortified  by  the  English.  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  his 
progress  through  Wales,  was  nobly  entertained  here.  In  the  invasion 
of  Wales  by  Edward  L,  that  monarch  made  Rhuddlan  hh  place  d'armes, 
and  maj^azine  of  provisions.  In  1281,  it  was  attacked  by  Llewelyn,  the 
Inst  prince  of  Wales,  and  his  brother  David,  but  without  success. 
David  was  confined  here  previous  to  his  removal  to  Shrewsbury,  where 
he  was  executed  as  a  traitor,  by  hanging,  drawing,  and  quartering. 

Edward,  sensible  of  the  importance  of  the  place,  built  the  Castle 
which  we  now  see,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  former  one;  the 
finishing  of  which  occupied  a  considerable  time.  A  large  garrison  was 
always  maintained  here,  and  in  the  other  Norman  castles;  and  the 
politic  monarch  made  the  town  of  Rhuddlan  a  free  borough,  granting 
it  various  privileges,  the  object  of  which  was  to  conciliate  the  Welsh, 
and  to  induce  them  to  keep  up  a  friendly  intercourse  with  their  con- 
querors. He  alH)  assembled  Iicre,  in  1283,  a  Parliament  or  Council,  in 
wiiich  Wales  was  divided  into  counties,  ancient  laws  and  customs  which 
appeared  detrimental  were  abolished,  new  and  more  advantageous  ones 
introduced,  and  many  important  regulations  established,  by  what  was 
called  the  Statute  of  Rhuddlan.  Here  he  also  promised  the  Welsh  to 
give  them  for  their  Prince  a  native  of  the  Principality,  who  never  spoke 
a  word  of  English,  and  whose  life  and  conversation  no  man  could  im- 
pugn. }Ie  fulfilled  the  letter  of  his  promise  by  presenting  to  them  his 
infant  son,  then  just  bom  at  Carnarvon.  An  old  building  called  the 
Parliament  House,  was,  probably,  the  place  where  the  King  held  the 
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above  Council.  Rhuckllan  Castle  was,  in  the  Great  Civil  War,  garri- 
soned for  the  King,  and  was  able,  for  a  time,  to  resist  General  Mytton, 
who  battered  it  from  Tuthill,  in  1646,  in  which,  or  the  following  year, 
it  was  dismantled. 

The  castle  of  Edward  I.  is  placed  on  a  steep  bank,  washed  by  the 
Clwyd.  It  was  built  of  red  sandstone  from  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
and  formed  a  square  externally.  Six  massive  towers  flank  the  lofty  cur- 
tain walls.  All  the  sides  except  the  North  ai-e  tolerably  entire,  and 
"  the  King's  Tower  "  is  shown. 

From  a  roll  of  the  expenses  of  Edward  I.  at  Rhuddlan  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  years  of  his  reign  (128 1-2)  we  gather  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  to  the  different  workmen,  tradesmen,  archers,  &c.,  at  the  above 
period.  Carpenters  1  ^d.  per  day,  their  constable  8^. ;  overseers  6^., 
smiths  3^.  and  \d.  per  day,  shoeing  smiths  yl.,  sailors  of  the  King  3^.  and 
dd.  per  day,  cross  bowmen  4^.,  and  archers  2d.  per  day,  master  masons 
Cd.  and  workmen  3^.  and  4  J.,  mowers  i  \d.  per  day,  spreaders  of  hay 
\\d.  and  2d.  per  day.  Hire  of  a  cart  and  three  horses  6j.  \od.  per  day 
"  Carriage  of  turf,  with  which  the  house  was  covered  in  which  the  hay 
was  placed,  \s.  r^d."  For  an  iron  fork  to  turn  the  hay  3^/.  "  For  the 
carriage  of  turves  to  cover  the  King's  kitchen,  ^s.  For  22  empty 
casks,  bought  to  make  paling  for  the  Queen's  courtyard,  i6j.  ^d.' 
Fisherman  icd.  per  day,  and  his  six  companions,  the  Queen's  fishermen, 
3^/.  per  day  each,  fishing  in  the  Eca.  "  Repairing  a  cart  of  the  King's, 
conveying  a  pipe  of  honey  from  Abcrconway  to  Rothelan,  u.  4^.  Men 
carrying  shingles  to  cover  the  hall  of  the  Castle  2\d.  each  per  day. 
Gifts:  To  a  certain  female  spy,  as  a  gift,  is.  To  a  certain  female 
spy,  to  purchase  her  a  horse,  as  a  gift  i/.  To  Ralph  de  Vavasour, 
bringing  news  to  the  Queen  of  the  taking  of  Dolinthalieu,  as  a  gift, 
5/.  To  John  de  Moese,  coming  immediately  after  with  the  same 
news,  with  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  way  of  gift,  5/.  To 
a  certain  player,  as  a  gift,  is." 

On  a  marsh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rhuddlan,  was  fought,  in 
795,  a  battle  between  the  Saxons  and  the  Welsh,  in  which  the  latter 
were  defeated,  with  the  loss  ot  their  prince,  Caradoc  ;  the  event  was 
considered  as  so  disastrous,  that  a  plaintive  tune,  long  popular  in 
Wales,  was  composed  on  the  occasion,  and  lasted  until  our  time. 

To  the  south  of  this  Castle,  at  about  a  furlong  distance,  is  a  large 
artificial  mound  called  Tut-hill,  or  Toot-hill,  in  which  the  Castle  of 
Llewelyn  ap  Sitsylt  and  Robert  of  Chester  seems  to  have  stood. 
About  half  a  mile  south  of  the  Castle  stood  the  Priory  of  Black  Friars, 
founded  sometime  before  A.D.  1268:  a  fragment  remains,  used  as  a 
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farmhouse  and  a  bam.  The  Toot-hill  and  ruins  of  the  Priory  are 
compreliended  in  an  extensive  area,  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  which  com- 
municates with  the  Castle  ditch.  In  Clifte's  North  Wales,  we  read:— 
"At  the  village  of  Newmarket,  in  this  neighbourhood,  it  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  great  battle  between  the  Britons  and  Agricola,  at  which 
60,000  of  the  former  fell,  took  place ;  and  the  names  of  places,  espe- 
cially near  Castcll  Edwin,  tell  a  wild  and  plaintive  story.  Thus  we 
have  Bryn  y  Saethau,  or  the  Hill  of  Ar rows  (the  brow  of  Coparleni); 
Bryn  y  Lladdfa,  the  Hill  of  Slaughter  (which  is  full  of  human  bones)  ; 
Pant  y  Gwae,  the  Holloiv  of  Woe ;  Bryn  y  Coaches,  the  Hill  of  War 
Chariots  ;  Pwll  y  Crogwen,  the  Hollow  of  Execution  ;  Braich  y  Dadleu, 
the  Hillock  of  Contention  ;  Pant  Erwin,  the  Hollow  of  Severity  ;  Coetia 
jr  Orscdd,  the  Tribunal  Field.  At  Bryn  Sion,  a  golden  torque  of  great 
beauty  was  found  some  years  ago,  and  added  to  the  Eaton  Hall  collec- 
tion by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster,  who  purchased  it  for  400/." 
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Holywell,  now  the  second  town  in  North  Wales,  though  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  but  an  incon- 
siderable village.  The  houses  were  few,  and  for  the  most  part 
thatched,  the  streets  impavcd,  and  the  place  destitute  of  a  market.  It 
is  now  a  prosperous  and  well-built  town. 

About  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  Basing- 
werk  Abbey,  of  which  the  wall  and  some  pillars  of  the  refectory  are 
the  cliicf  remains.  The  Knights  Templars  had  an  elegant  chapel  here, 
founded  in  1 131,  by  Randie,  Earl  of  Chester. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  Well,  as  it  now  exists,  we 
must  make  our  readers  acquainted  with  the  ancient  legend  of  St.  Wini- 
frcde,  of  whom  there  is  a  life,  in  MS.,  in  the  Cottonian  Library,  of  the 
date  of  1 100.  In  the  seventh  century  lived  ;i  virgin  of  the  name  of 
Winifredc,  of  noble  parents,  her  father,  Thevith,  being  a  rich  noble,  and 
second  man  in  the  kingdom  of  North  Wales,  next  to  the  King.  At  a 
very  early  age  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  her  maternal  uncle, 
Beuno,  a  holy  man  and  a  priest.  Under  his  care  she  lived  with 
certain  other  pious  maidens,  in  a  small  nunnery,  erected  for  her  by  her 
father,  near  the  site  where  the  spring  now  is.  Having  been  seen  by 
Caradoc.  Prince  of  Wales,  he  was  struck  by  her  great  beauty,  and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  gain  her  in  marriage,  he  attempted  to  carry  her 
off  by  force;  fhe  fled  towards  the  church,  pursued  by  the  prince,  wlio, 
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on  his  overtaking  her,  in  the  madness  of  his  rage,  drew  out  his  sabre 
and  struck  off  her  head.  The  severed  head  bounded  down  the  hill, 
entered  the  church-door,  and  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the  altar,  where 
St.  Beuno  was  officiating.  Where  the  head  rested,  a  spring  of  un- 
common size  burst  forth, — a  fragrant  moss  adorned  its  sides ;  her  blood 
spotted  the  stones,  which,  like  the  flowers  of  Adonis,  annually  com- 
memorate the  facts  by  assuming  colours  unknown  to  them  at  other 
times.  St.  Beuno  took  up  the  head,  and,  at  his  prayers  and  interces- 
sions, it  was  united  to  the  body, — the  virgin  was  restored  to  life,  and 
lived  in  the  odour  of  sanctity  fifteen  years  afterwards.  Miracles  were 
wrought  at  her  tomb,  the  waters  of  the  spring  proved  as  sanative  as 
those  of  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  all  the  infirmities  to  which  the  human 
body  is  liable  were  cured  by  the  use  of  the  waters.  The  votive 
crutches,  barrows,  &c.,  to  this  moment  remain  pendant  over  the  well 
as  so  many  evidences  of  those  miraculous  cures. 

•  Setting  aside  this  fabulous  legend,  the  Well  of  St.  Winifrede  is  suf- 
ficiently remarkable,  more  so  than  the  celebrated  fountain  of  Vaucluse, 
near  Avignon.  At  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  fi-om  an  aperture  in  a 
rock,  rushes  forth  a  torrent  of  water,  which,  fi-om  its  quantity  and 
regularity,  is  calculated  to  astonish  the  ignorant  and  interest  the  geo- 
logist. Pennant,  who  resided  near  this  place,  says  in  his  History  of 
North  Wales,  that  the  quantity  of  water  which  issues  from  this  spring 
is  twenty-one  tons  (which  is  about  eighty-four  hogsheads)  per  minute ; 
it  varies  very  little  in  wet  or  dry  seasons,  and  has  never  been  known  to 
freeze.  The  water  is  so  clear,  that  though  the  basin  is  four  feet  deep, 
a  pin  may  be  easily  perceived  lying  at  the  bottom. 
'  The  Well  is  surrounded  at  certain  seasons  by  a  fragrant  moss,  called 
by  the  vulgar  St.  Winifrede's  hair;  but  this  moss  is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  the  fountain,  the  same  being  found  in  another  spring 
in  Caernai-vonshire.  It  is  the  fungermania  aspkniotdes  of  the 
naturalist.  The  redness  on  the  stone  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin  is  also 
produced  by  a  peculiar  kind  of  moss,  called  by  Linnaeus  Bissus 
iolithus,  or  the  violet -smelling.  It  causes  any  stone  to  which  it  adheres 
to  have  the  appearance  of  being  smeared  with  blood,  and  if  rubbed, 
yields  a  smell  like  violets.  Linnxus  considered  it  sei-viceable  in  eniptivc 
disorders.  The  waters  of  this  spring  are  indisputably  endowed  with 
every  good  quality  attendant  upon  cold  baths,  and  multitudes  have,  no 
doubt,  experienced  the  good  effects  that  result  fiom  their  natural  qualities. 
The  spring-head  is  a  fine  octagon  basin,  twenty-nine  feet  two  inchea 
in  length,  and  twenty-seven  feet  four  inches  in  breadth.  An  elegant 
and  highly  ornamented  dome  covers  the  basin,  rising  eighteen  feet 
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above  the  spring,  and  supports  a  chapel.  The  present  exquisite 
Gothic  building  was  erected  by  Henry  VII.,  and  his  mother,  the 
Countess  of  Richmond  and  Derby.  The  ceiling  is  curiously  carved, 
and  ornamented  with  coats  of  arms  and  figures  of  Henry  VII., 
his  mother,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby,  The  water  flows  from  the  first 
into  a  second  basin,  which  is  uncovered.  It  is  forty-two  feet  long,  and 
about  fifteen  broad,  with  a  handsome  flagged  walk  round,  with  steps 
for  bathers  to  descend  into  the  water,  as  the  great  impetuosity  of  the 
spring-head,  which  is  like  a  boiling  caldron,  prevents  its  being  used  as  a 
bath. 

The  resort  of  pilgrims  to  the  fountain  has  considerably  decreased. 
In  the  summer  season,  a  solitary  individual  may  occasionally  be  seen 
in  the  water  in  deep  devotion,  offering  up  prayers  to  the  saint,  or  pcr- 
foiTTiing  a  number  of  evolutions  round  the  Well.  But  these  are  rare 
occuiTences ;  it  has  long  ceased  to  attract  the  rich  and  enlightened 
amongst  the  Roman  Catholics.  James  II.,  who  lost  three  king- 
doms for  a  mass,  paid  a  visit  to  this  Well  in  1686,  and  received  as 
a  reward  the  under  garment  worn  by  his  great-grandmother,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  on  the  day  of  her  execution. 

A  chapel  of  the  order  of  Knights  Templars  was  established  at 
Basingwerk,  and  it  was  an  extremely  powerful  Abbey ;  nor  were  other 
miracles  besidethat  of  St.  Winifrcde  wanting  to  give  it  celebrity.  There 
exist  here  certain  sands  which  extend  to  a  considerable  distance :  they 
are  called  "  The  Constable's  Sands,"  for  the  following  reason : — Hugh 
Lupus,  the  celebrated  Constable  of  Chester,  had  a  son,  who,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Normandy,  inspired  by  pious  fervour,  resolved  on  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  shrine  of  St.  Winifrede.  The  turbulent  Welsh  attacked  him  on 
his  way,  and  after  a  short  struggle,  unable  to  contend  against  numbers, 
he  fled  and  took  refuge  in  Basingwerk  Abbey.  He  knew  that  his 
father's  men  would  soon  come  to  his  relief  if  his  danger  was  known  ; 
but  the  wide  river  was  between  them,  and  the  Welsh  were  watchful ; 
the  pious  pilgrim  cast  himself  at  the  foot  of  St.  Werburgh's  altar,  the 
saint  who  presided  o\'er  the  welfare  of  Chester,  and  implored  his 
assistance.  Suddenly  a  great  cloud  obscured  the  air,  which,  dispersing 
by  degrees,  discovered  to  the  attentive  monks  that  a  huge  bar  of  sand, 
firm  and  hard,  had  been  miraculously  placed  between  Flintshire  and 
the  opposite  coast  of  Wirral,  and  across  it,  as  by  a  bridge,  the  horses 
and  mail-clad  warriors  of  the  Constable  of  Chester  were  seen  advancing, 
with  banners  displayed,  to  the  utter  consternation  of  the  Welsh 
marauders,  and  the  exultation  of  the  devout  young  knight  and  his  holy 
friends. 
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In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  seat  of  the  Mostyn  family,  which  gave 
refuge  for  a  time  to  Owen  Tudor's  grandson,  Henry  of  Richmond. 
An  opening  is  still  shown,  called  "the  King's  Window,"  through 
which  the  future  monarch  escaped  when  pursued  by  a  party  of 
Richard  III.'s  soldiers.  Richard  ap  Howel,  the  host  of  the  Duke, 
joined  his  forces  at  the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  was  rewarded  by  the 
conquering  Henry  with  the  belt  and  pword  he  himself  wore  on  that 
day. 

Mold  and  Caergwrle  Castles. — Tower. 

Mold,  the  county  town  of  Flintshire,  is  called  in  Welsh,  "  Yr 
Wyddgrug,"  a  lofty  hill,  which  designation  it  owes  to  the  "  Bailey- 
hill,"  an  eminence  partly  natural  and  partly  artificial,  on  which  formerly 
stood  an  ancient  Castle.  There  is  no  certain  mention  of  the  place 
until  the  time  of  William  Rufus,  when  the  Castle  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  English.  In  1144  it  was  stormed  by  the  Welsh,  under  their 
Prince,  Owen  Gwyiiedd,  and  razed.  It  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  and 
repeatedly  taken  in  the  contests  between  the  English  and  the  Welsh. 
Of  the  Castle  itself  there  is  no  part  remaining,  but  the  ditches  which 
dehndcd  it  or  seperated  its  parts  from  each  other  may  still  be  traced. 
The  "  Bailey-hill,"  so  called  from  the  Bullia  or  courts  of  the  Castle,  is 
even  now  ot  difficult  access ;  its  summit,  which  was  walled  by  art  in 
order  to  the  construction  of  the  ancient  fortress,  is  now  completely 
covered  with  plantations  of  larches  and  other  trees. 

Caergwrle,  a  decayed  place,  nearly  midway  between  Mold  and 
Wrexham,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Caer  Gawr  Lie,  "the  camp 
of  the  giant  legion,"  from  the  20th  Roman  Legion,  which  was  named 
Victr'tx,  and  had  its  headquarters  at  Deva  (Chester).  It  is  conjectured 
that  this  legion  had  an  outpost  here,  and  the  conjecture  is  confirmed 
by  the  circumstance  of  a  Roman  sudatory,  or  vapour-bath,  hollowed 
out  in  the  rock,  roofed  with  polished  tiles,  on  some  of  which  was  an 
inscription,  "  Legio  XX.,"  having  been  found  here.  The  Roman  out- 
post is  supposed  to  have  been  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  ruins  o( 
the  Castle.  Its  oblong  form,  its  comparative  deficiency  of  towers,  and 
its  general  agreement  in  structure  with  other  castles  whose  origin  is 
known,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  of  Welsh  rather  than  Saxon 
origin.  Previous  to  the  final  subjugation  of  Wales,  it  changed  masters 
more  than  once,  and  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the  English  under 
the  name  of  Hope  Castle,  and  gave  name  to  the  district  of  Hope 
Dale ;  while  with  the  Welsh  it  bore  its  native  designation,  Caergwrle^ 
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Eleanor,  Queen  of  Edward  I.,  rested  here  on  her  journey  from 
Rhuddlan  to  Caernarvon.  King  Edward  sent  the  Queen  by  this 
roundabout  route  through  the  interior,  because  it  was  much  safer  than 
that  by  the  coast.  In  Leland's  time  the  Castle  was  in  a  state  of  decay, 
and  it  is  now  a  mere  ruin.  The  importance  of  this  fortress  was 
derived  from  its  strong  position,  and  its  command  of  the  entrance  into 
the  Vale  of  Alen  ;  the  hill  on  which  it  stood  is  precipitous  on  one  side, 
and  of  steep  ascent  on  the  other ;  on  the  accessible  parts  it  was  pro- 
tected by  deep  ditches  cut  in  the  rock. 

Near  the  town  of  Mold  is  a  fortified  house,  or  "  Tower,"  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  joined  to  a  mansion  of  Queen  Anne's  time.  The 
Tower  is  of  three  stories,  machicolated  and  embattled.  Cliffe  describes 
it  as  the  abode,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  of  Reinallt  ap  Gruffydd 
ap  Bleddyn,  a  chief  of  royal  descent,  who  kept  up  a  constant  feud 
with  the  citizens  of  Chester,  of  which  Pennant  and  other  writers  give 
some  curious  particulars.  The  Chester  men  seem  to  have  been  fre- 
quently worsted  by  the  stout  Welshman,  who,  in  an  affray  at  Mold 
Fair,  in  1475,  which  led  to  great  loss  of  life,  took  the  Mayor  of 
Chester  prisoner,  conveyed  him  to  Tower,  and  hung  him  to  a  staple 
in  the  hall  there,  where  one  is  shown  and  believed  to  be  such.  "  This 
produced  great  exasperation,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to  seize 
Reinallt,  200  men  having  sallied  from  Chester  for  that  purpose ;  but 
apprized  of  their  design,  he  retired  to  a  neighbouring  wood,  permitted 
part  to  enter  his  Castle,  when  suddenly  rushing  from  his  concealment, 
he  fastened  the  door,  and  setting  fire  to  the  place,  burned  them  with- 
out mercy.  He  then  attacked  the  rest,  and  pursued  them  to  the  sea- 
side, where  those  who  escaped  his  vengeance  perished  in  the  channel. 
This  Reinallt  received  pardon  for  these  exploits  from  Thomas,  Lord 
Stanley,  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Edward  IV." 


Hawarden  Castle. 

This  Castle,  placed  on  an  eminence  in  the  village  of  Hawarden,  five 
miles  cast  of  Chester,  was  the  seat  of  the  Barons  of  Montault,  Stewards 
of  the  Palatinate  of  Chester,  who  greatly  increased  their  honours  by 
intermarriage  with  noble  families.  In  1281,  the  Lord  of  Denbigh, 
being  reconciled  to  his  brother  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  besieged 
and  took  this  fortress,  putting  numbers  to  death,  and  carrying  Clifford 
away  captive.  i 

The  Castle  wa«  destroyed,  but  was  rebuilt  before  1280.    On  the 
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night  of  Palm  Sunday,  1282,  during  a  tempest,  which  favoured  the 
design,  it  was  stormed  by  David,  brother  of  Llewellyn,  in  their  last 
struggle  with  the  English. 

In  the  time  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  Charles  I.,  a  portion  of  his  army 
that  had  served  against  the  Irish,  being  recalled  to  support  the  royal 
cause  in  Britain,  landed  at  Mostyn,  and  laid  siege  to  Hawarden  Castle. 
They  sent  a  verbal  summons,  by  a  trumpet,  to  the  garrison,  in  return 
to  which  they  received  a  refusal,  together  with  an  admonition  not  to 
change  Papist  for  Protestant  enemies.  The  besiegers  replied  that 
"  they  came  not  to  hear  the  garrison  preach,  but  to  demand  them  to 
surrender."  Several  letters  passed  between  them,  one  of  which,  from 
the  famous  royal  partisan,  Sandford,  is  as  follows : — 

"  Gentlemen, — I  presume  you  very  well  know,  or  have  heard,  of 
my  condition  and  disposition,  and  that  I  neither  give  nor  take  quarter. 
I  am  now,  with  my  firelocks  (that  never  yet  neglected  opportunity  to 
correct  rebels),  ready  to  use  you  as  I  have  done  the  Irish.  But  loth 
am  I  to  spill  my  countrymen's  blood ;  wherefore,  by  these,  I  advise 
you  to  your  fealty  and  obedience  to  His  Majesty,  and  show  your- 
selves faithful  subjects,  by  delivering  up  the  Castle  into  my  hands  for 
His  Majesty's  use.  In  so  doing,  you  shall  be  received  into  mercy,  &c. ; 
otherwise,  if  you  put  me  to  the  least  trouble,  or  loss  of  blood,  to  force 
you,  expect  no  quarter  for  man,  woman,  or  child.  I  hear  you  have 
some  of  our  late  Irish  army  in  your  company ;  they  will  know  me, 
and  that  my  firelocks  use  not  to  parley.  Be  not  unadvised  ;  but  think 
of  your  liberty ;  for  I  vow  all  hopes  of  relief  are  taken  from  you  ;  and 
our  intents  are  not  to  starve  you,  but  to  batter  and  storm  you,  and 
then  to  hang  you  all,  and  follow  the  rest  of  the  rebel  crew.  I  am  no 
bread-and-cheese  rogue,  but,  as  ever,  a  loyalist,  and  ever  will  be,  while 
I  can  write  a  name. 

"Thomas  Sandford." 

Though  this  letter  did  not  take  immediate  effect,  yet  the  Castle  was 
surrendered  after  a  fortnight's  siege,  without  much  bloodshed.  It  is 
supposed,  however,  to  have  fallen  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Parlia- 
ment before  the  taking  of  Chester.  The  building,  probably,  was  laid 
in  ruins  by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  House,  in  a  commotion  (occa- 
sioned by  long  arrears),  among  their  own  soldiers  in  North  Wales, 
when,  in  1647,  many  castles  were  demolished. 

The  name  of  Hawarden  is  Saxon,  and  the  place  was,  probably,  at 
the  time  of  the  Conquest,  one  of  the  residences  of  Edward,  Earl  of 
Mercia.    The  remains  of  the  Castle  are  a  fine  circular  tower  or  Keep 
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on  the  summit  of  the  mound  ;  there  are  no  other  remains,  except  a  few 
walls  and  the  foundations  of  some  rooms. 

"In  this  Castle,  once  a  fortress  of  importance."  says  Miss  Costello, 
in  her  charming  book  on  North  Wales,  "  where  nothing  now  remaini 
entire,  and  little  but  a  part  of  the  Keep  can  be  traced,  Llewelyn,  the 
hero  of  Wales,  and  her  last  Prince,  held  a  conference  with  the  revolted 
Simon  de  Montfort,  who  had  sided  with  him  against  the  conquering 
Edward  I. ;  and  in  these  walls  was  signed  a  peace  between  Wales  and 
Cheshire,  not  fated  long  to  endure.  Probably,  it  was  here  that  young 
Llewelyn  first  saw  the  infant  beauty,  Eleanore,  daughter  of  Montfort, 
whom  he  never  afterwards  forgot.  She  was  then  promised  him  as  a 
bride,  when  her  age  was  more  matured,  and  the  youthful  lover  saw 
her  depart  for  France,  to  her  convent  at  Montargis,  with  a  pang  which 
his  present  successes  could  scarcely  remove.  Edward,  then  a  dis- 
comfited foe,  captive  to  the  proud  and  ovei-weening  Montfort,  heard  in 
his  prison  of  the  promise  given  to  his  rival,  and  resolved,  if  possible, 
to  thwart  his  hopes :  fortune  afterwards  gave  him  the  power,  and  for 
many  years  he  detained  the  fair  and  constant  Eleanore  from  him  she 
loved.  At  length,  he  made  her  the  means  of  reconcilement,  and  took 
advantage  of  the  passage  of  Llewelyn  to  gain  his  object  at  the  expense 
of  the  lover's  interest.  Eleanore  was  granted  to  the  Welsh  Prince, 
and  Edward  triumphed  in  his  successful  art.  For  a  time  the  pair  lived 
only  for  happiness,  and  the  murmurs  of  Llewelyn's  subjects  were 
scarcely  heeded.  Whenever  Edward's  aggressions  and  oppressions 
roused  her  husband  to  resistance,  Eleanore's  voice  was  raised  to  obtain 
peace,  and  more  than  once  she  succeeded  ;  but  relentless  Fate,  which 
had  already  spoken  the  doom  of  Wales,  removed  the  only  barrier 
between  the  foes.  Eleanore  died  in  giving  birth  to  a  daughter,  and 
Llewelyn,  after  little  more  than  two  years  of  blissful  dreaming,  found 
himself  desolate." 

Denbigh  Castle. 

Castell  CaledfiTn  yn  Rhos,  "  the  Castle  of  the  Craggy  Hill  in  Rhos," 
has  been  compared  to  Stirling,  and  must  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  whole  of  the  vast  fortifications,  including  the  walls  of  the  old 
town,  i^  miles  in  circumference,  were  entire,  have  presented  a  very  noble 
object.  The  great  gateway  of  the  Castle  is  a  majestic  example  of  the 
military  architecture  of  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, — grand  in 
desolation.  You  enter  beneath  a  vast  Gothic  arch,  over  which  is  a 
•tately  robed  statue  of  Henry  Lacy,  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  founder.    It 
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was  flanked  by  two  large  octagonal  towers,  one  of  which  (the  west) 
remains.    The  breaches,  as  Pennant  expressively  says,  are  "  vast  and 
awful."    David,  the  ungovernable  and  treacherous  brother  of  Llewelyn 
the  Great,  held  Denbigh  and  its  lordship  in  defiance  of  him  ;  at  which 
time  there  was  a  Welsh  Castle  here.     "  He  made  it  his  residence  till 
the  conquest  of  the  country  ;  soon  after  which  he  was  taken  near  the 
place,  and  carried,  loaden  with  irons,  to  Edward  at  Rhuddlan."     The 
King  then  granted  Denbigh  to  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  built  a  great 
part  of  the  present  structure — incorporating  no  doubt  some  of  the  old 
one — but  did  not  finish  it,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  his  only  son, 
who  was  drowned  in  the  Castle  well.     De  Lacy  was  defeated  near  this 
place  by  the  Welsh  in  1294,     Edward  IL  bestowed  the  Castle  on  the 
notorious  Hugh  Despenser ;  and  the  equally  notorious  Leicester  made 
additions  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.    In  September,  1645,  the  King, 
on  his  flight  fi-om  Chester  after  the  battle  of  Rowton  Moor,  passed 
two  or  three  nights  here,  and  then  went  on  to  Chirk ;  the  tower  in 
which  he  slept  is  still  called  Siamber  y  Brenhin,  the  King's  tower.     In 
1646  the  Royalists  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  Llanrhaiadr,  two  miles 
from  the  town ;  but  the  Parliamentarians  were  unable  to  make  any 
impression  on  the  Castle,  which  held  out  against  General  Mytton  until 
the  end  of  October,  when  it  was  surrendered  on  honourable  terms ;  it 
is  said  that  the  governor  threw  the  keys  to  Mytton  from  the  Goblin 
tower.     Charles  II.  had  it  dismantled  by  blasting  the  walls  with  gun- 
powder.    Seldom  are  such  walls  seen.    The  huge  fragments  that  re- 
main, with  the  shell  of  the  exterior,  impress  the  mind  vividly  with  their 
stupendous  strength.     Passages  and  dungeons  have  been  explored  on 
the  east  side  of  the  entrance,  to  the  extent  of  30  yards,  in  one  of  which 
the  skeleton  of  a  horse  was  found ;  these  passages  led  into  the  town. 
A  chamber  near  the  entrance  tower,  which  had  been  walled  up,  was 
discovered  full  of  gunpowder. — Abridged  from  Cllffei  North  Walet. 


Chirk  Castle. 

This  great  quadrangular  mansion,  although  partly  modem,  has  a 
curious  history.  A  fortress,  called  Castell  Crogen,  was  built  here  early 
In  the  eleventh  century.  Leland,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  describes  it 
as  "  a  mightie  large  and  strong  castel,  with  divers  towers,  a  late  well 
repaired  by  Sir  William  Standeley  the  Yerle  of  Derby's  brother."  In 
1644,  it  was,  curiously  enough,  besieged  by  its  then  owner,  Sir  Thomas 
Myddelton.  Sir  Thomas  was  a  Parliamentarian,  and  his  Castle  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Royalists,  who  kept  possession  of  it,  not* 
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withstanding  some  stout  attacks,  until  the  end  of  February,  1646, 
when  Sir  J.  Watts,  the  governor,  marched  out  with  a  gallant  band, 
who  were  taken  prisoners  in  a  few  days.  Sir  T.  Myddelton  became  a 
devoted  Royalist  in  1648,  being  disgusted  with  his  party,  and  rose 
against  the  Government  in  1659,  but  was  compelled  to  surrender,  when 
the  demolition  of  the  Castle  was  resolved  upon  by  Parliament;  but, 
luckily,  the  political  events  that  followed  saved  it.  Still  it  had  been  so 
battered,  that  30,000/.  were  subsequently  spent  in  repairs.  The  Myddel- 
ton family  purchased  the  property  of  Lord  St.  John  in  1595:  the  famous 
Sir  Hugh  Myddelton,  of  "  New  River"  celebrity,  was  one  of  them. 

The  chief  entrance  is  under  a  lofty  gateway  in  the  centre  of  the  north 
front,  formerly  defended  by  a  portcullis  and  two  towers.  The  south, 
west  side  preserves  much  of  its  original  character,  and  its  interior  is  a 
massive  example  of  the  feudal  fortress.  It  is  said  that  on  a  very  clear 
day,  portions  of  seventeen  counties  can  be  seen  from  the  summit.  The 
view  from  the  terrace  is  exceedingly  fine ;  and  the  grounds,  within 
which  is  a  large  lake,  are  a  combination  of  the  beautiful  and  the  wild, 
gtriking  effects  being  frequently  produced  by  inequalities  of  surface  and 
judicious  planting. 

The  deep  and  picturesque  Vale  of  Ceroig,  which  runs  from  the  Ber- 
wyn  on  the  south  side  of  the  park,  was  the  scene  of  a  memorable  but 
inconclusive  encounter  between  the  annics  of  Henry  H.  and  Owen 
Gwynedd,  at  the  beginning  of  a  second  campaign  which  the  British 
monarch  made  against  the  Welsh.  Henry  soon  afterwards  advanced 
to  the  summit  of  the  Bcnvyii,  where  he  remained  for  some  time, 
threatening  Corwen ;  but  was  so  harassed  by  dreadful  rains,  and  by 
the  activity  and  prudence  of  Owen,  who  cut  off  all  supplies,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  return  ingloriously,  with  great  loss  of  men  and 
equipage. 

Castle  Dinas  Bran. 

This  fortress,  of  which  there  remains  a  remarkably  picturesque  ruin, 
was  situated  on  an  artificial  plateau  on  the  top  of  a  conoid  hill,  which 
rises  about  1000  feet  above  the  river  Dee,  in  North  Wales.  The  hill 
rises  so  suddenly,  and  it  is  so  completely  detached  from  the  surround- 
ing heights,  that  it  frowns  savagely  down  upon  the  quiet  glens  of  the 
neighbourhood,  and  seems  to  overawe  the  valley  of  Llangollen.  An 
earlier  structure  on  the  site  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  fire 
in  the  tenth  century. 

The  place,  in  its  almost  inaccessible  seclusion,  afforded  a  secure 
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refuge  from  the  infuriated  Welsh,  when  GryfFydd  ap  Madoc  Maelor— 
his  sympathies  weaned  from  his  native  Wales  by  his  English  wife — 
took  part  with  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.  in  their  endeavours  to  sub- 
jugate his  countrymen. 

There  ic  a  tradition  that  the  present  building  sustained  a  siege  at  the 
commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  Owen  Glyndower,  when 
held  by  Thomas  Fitzalan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  a  strenuous  supporter  of 
the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Dinas  signifies  beyond  all  doubt  a  fortified  place;  but  as  regards 
the  signification  of  Bran  there  seems  to  be  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Some  have  supposed  that  it  was  derived  from  a  corruption  of  the  name 
of  Brennus,  King  of  the  Gauls,  the  brother  of  Belinus,  as  conflicts  are 
said  to  have  taken  place  between  the  brothers  in  this  neighbourhood  ; 
whilst  others  conjecture  that  the  name  was  taken  from  Bryn,  a  moun- 
tain, or  from  Bran,  the  mountain  stream  which  runs  at  the  foot  of  its 
northern  slope.  The  only  author  of  reputation  who  advocates  the 
former  derivation  appears  to  be  Humphrey  Llwyd,  an  antiquary  of 
good  repute,  in  1568. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  Bran,  in  "Welsh,  means  a  crow ;  and  the 
Castle  is  called  "  Crow  Castle"  by  the  inhabitants  of  Llangollen,  where 
is  an  inn  with  that  sign.  And  in  Gough's  Camden  it  is  noted: — 
"  Dinas  Bran  is  vulgarly  called  Cronu  Castle,  from  Bran,  a  crow,  but 
more  probably  derived  by  E.  Lhuyd,  from  the  brook  Bran,  which  is 
crossed  by  a  bridge  near  Llangollen." 

The  walls  are  built  chiefly  of  small  slaty  stones  imbedded  in  a  good 
mortar.  In  many  places  the  wall  of  the  enceinte  can  scarcely  now  be 
traced ;  and  it  is  only  at  those  parts  which  appear  to  have  been  the 
principal  entrance  and  the  Keep,  that  any  considerable  mass  of  masonry 
is  now  standing.  In  no  part  docs  any  upper  room  remain;  indeed 
the  only  portion  of  the  ruins  which  is  not  open  to  the  sky,  is  a  chamber 
with  three  small  circular  holes  in  its  vaulted  roof,  near  the  principal 
entrance,  and  which  has  proved  an  enigma  to  all  recent  inquirers.  The 
Castle  was  in  ruins  in  Leland's  time ;  and  the  fragments  that  remain 
are  falling  rapidly  into  decay.  In  jome  places  are  to  be  found  muti- 
lated free-stone  voussoirs,  bases  of  shafts,  groins,  sHIs,  and  corbels, 
apparently  of  the  stone  of  the  neighbourhood  obtained  at  Ccfh.  The 
principal  approach  was  from  the  south  cast,  through  Llandin  fann,  just 
below  which  a  bridge  once  crossed  thf  Dee  on  the  road  of  communi- 
cation between  Castell  Dinas  Bran  and  Ca»t<^ll  Crogen  (Chirk  Castle). 
This  road  doubtless  formed  a  connecting  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
Border-fortresses  in  the  Welsh  Marches. 
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The  ardour  of  a  lover-bard,  Howel  ap  Einion  Lygliw,  could  not  pass 
unnoticed  the  steepness  of  the  hill ;  for,  writing  a  long  poem  to  the 
celebrated  beauty,  Myfanwy  Vechan,  a  descendant  of  the  House  of 
Tudor  Trevor,  and  w^hose  father  probably  held  the  Castle  under  the 
Earls  of  Arundel,  in  1390,  he  says — 

"  Though  hard  the  steep  ascent  to  gain, 
Thy  smiles  were  harder  to  obtain." 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  lovely  Myfanwy 's  tomb  is  to  be  seen  at 
Valle  Crucis  Abbey  ;  but  this  appears  to  have  been  the  resting-place  of 
another  Myfanwy,  the  wife  of  Yeaf  ap  Adam  of  Trefor. 

There  were  drawbridges  over  the  fosse.  About  a  mile  distant  to  the 
west  there  existed  formerly,  it  is  said,  a  tower,  which  was  a  sort  of 
advanced  post  of  the  Castle ;  and  there  is  the  common  rumour  of  a 
subterranean  passage  having  existed  between  the  two  places. 

What  can  be  further  said  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  old  for- 
tress ?  The  date  of  its  abandonment  is  unknown  ;  and  in  the  days  of 
Henry  VUI.  Leland  could  only  say — "The  Castelle  of  Dinas  Brane 
was  never  bygge  thing,  but  sette  al  for  strenght  as  in  a  place  half  inac- 
cessible for  enemyes.  It  is  now  al  in  ruine,  and  there  bredith  every 
ycre  an  egle.  And  the  egle  doth  sorely  assaut  hym  that  distroith  the 
nest,  goyng  down  in  one  basket,  and  having  a  nother  over  his  hedde  to 
defend  the  sore  stripe  of  the  egle." 

Conjecture,  however,  is  busy  on  the  subject.  Pennant  says  that  a 
primitive  Welsh  castle  fonnerly  occupied  the  position.  He  is  further 
of  opinion  that  Eiiseg,  prince  of  Powys,  whose  pillar  still  stands  on  a 
mound  in  one  of  the  meadows  near  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  lived  here ; 
and  remarks  that  the  letters  on  that  pillar  resemble  those  in  use  in  the 
sixth  century. 

From  the  absence  of  any  evidence  of  a  later  time,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  date  which  has  been  given  to  one  of  the  voussoirs  at  the  north- 
east entrance,  it  appears  probable  that  the  Castle  was  built  in  the  days 
of  Henry  III.,  by  one  of  the  Welsh  lords  of  Brnmfield  and  Yale; 
possibly  by  the  Gryffydd  ap  Madoc  Maelor,  to  whom  reference  has 
already  been  made,  and  who  was  buried  at  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  in 
1270.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Madoc  ap  Gryffydd  Maelor,  who 
founded  the  Abbey  in  1200,  and  the  great-grandson  of  Owen  Gwynedd, 
Prince  of  North  Wales,  about  1137.  The  Maclors  seem  to  have  been 
a  powerful  family.  They  were  lords  of  Bromfield  and  Yale,  of  which 
Castell  Dinas  Bran  formed  part,  and  also  of  the  territory  of  Tref  y  Waun, 
in  which  Chirk  Castle,  formerly  called  Castell  Crogen,  now  stands. 
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GryfFydd  retired  to  Dinas  Bran  to  seclude  himself  from  his  infuriated 
fellow-countrymen,  when,  after  his  marriage  with  an  English  woman, 
Emma,  daughter  of  James,  Lord  Audley,  he  transferred  his  sword  as 
well  as  his  heart  to  the  foreigner.  But  what  the  Welsh  in  those  days 
considered  no  doubt  a  righteous  judgment  fell  upon  him.  After  his 
death  the  guardianship  of  his  young  sons  was  conferred  by  Edward  I. 
on  two  of  his  favourites ;  John,  seventh  Earl  of  Warren,  received 
under  his  tutelage  Madoc,  and  Roger  Mortimer,  son  of  Roger,  Baron 
of  Wigmore,  was  appointed  guardian  of  Llewelyn.  It  is  stated  that 
the  two  children  were  soon  afterwards  drowned  under  Holt  Bridge, 
which  is  seventeen  or  eighteen  miles  distant.  This  is  said  to  have 
happened  in  1281.  John,  Earl  Warren,  obtained  the  fortress  of  Dinas 
Bran,  with  the  lordship  of  Bromfield  and  Yale;  his  grant  bears  date 
7th  October,  10  Edward  \.  (1282),  whilst  Mortimer  made  himself 
master  of  Tref  y  Waun.  According,  however,  to  a  statement  in 
Watson's  Memoirs  of  the  Earls  of  Warren,  it  is  uncertain  whether  the 
King  himself  did  not  cause  the  children  to  be  put  to  death.  From  the 
Warrens,  Castell  Dinas  Bran  passed  by  marriage  to  the  Fitzalans  ;  it 
now  belongs  to  Colonel  Biddulph,  of  Chirk  Castle. — Abridged  from 
an  interesting  Paper   by  Walter  R.  Tregellas,  in  the  Archieological 

journal.  No.  84,  1854. 

» 

Bangor  Iscoed. 

Is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  in  the  detached  part  of  Flint* 
shire,  and  is  well  described  by  Cliffc,  in  his  Book  of  North  Wales.  This 
is  a  most  interesting  place  in  the  annals  of  the  early  British  Church  ; 
the  site  of  the  most  ancient  British  college,  which  contained  2400 
monks.  It  appears  to  have  been  founded  by  Lucius,  one  of  the  last 
tributary  Christian  Kings  of  Britain  under  Roman  rule,  about  A.D. 
180,  and  was  converted  into  a  monastery  by  Dunawd,  who,  with  many 
of  his  brethren  here,  had  a  celebrated  contention  with  Augustine,  and 
like  the  rest  of  the  British  clergy,  strenuously  resisted  the  pretensions  of 
the  Romish  Church.  Soon  after  the  Second  Synod,  which  was  con- 
vened relative  to  the  claims  of  Augustine,  had  been  held,  1200  of  the 
unarmed  ecclesiastics  of  Bangor  Iscoed  were  slain  on  abittle-field  near 
Chester  by  Ethelfrith,  King  of  Northumbria — a  memorable  event  in 
Welsh  history.  This  heathen  warrior  afterwards  sacked  the  monastery, 
which  was  very  rich  in  manuscripts ;  but  the  Welsh  princes,  having 
combined  their  forces,  soon  after  gave  him  battle,  and  routed  him  with 
great  slaughter.    After  the  Norman  Conquest,  William  of  Malmes- 
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bury  speaks  of  many  ruined  churches,  and  immense  heaps  of  rubbish 
here ;  and  Leland,  much  later,  mentions  that  the  extent  of  its  walls 
was  equal  to  those  round  a  town,  and  that  the  two  chief  gates  were 
half  a  mile  asunder.  Pennant  gives  engravings  of  five  very  interesting 
coffin-lids  found  at  Bangor.  Human  bones  and  other  relics,  including 
Roman  coins  (the  Roman  Bovlum  has  been  placed  here),  have  been 
ploughed  up  during  the  present  century. 


Vortigern's  Castle — its  Goblin  Builders. 

Nant  Gwynant,  the  Vale  of  Waters,  so  called  from  its  beautiful  lake, 
extends  for  about  six  miles,  and  is  full  of  sublimity  and  beauty.  Here 
rises  the  steep  rock  called  Dinas  Emrys,  the  Fort  of  Merlin,  the  site  of 
many  wondrous  traditions  connected  with  the  famous  bard  and  necro- 
mancer, 

"  Who  could  call  up  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep?" 

It  is  said  that  Vortigern,  the  British  Prince,  after  having,  in  an  evil 
hour,  trusted  the  treacherous  Saxons,  and  accepted  the  hand  of  Rowena, 
retired  into  the  recesses  of  Snowdon,  and  there  began  to  revolve  in  his 
mind  the  means  of  contending  against  those  whom  he  found  tod 
powerful  and  dangerous.  The  fatal  feast  had  taken  place  on  Salisbury 
plain,  and  Hengist's  awful  words,  "  Take  your  swords,"  had  been 
followed  by  the  massacre  of  360  British  nobles  ;  and  their  imprudent 
weak  prince,  who  had  suffered  himself  to  be  lured  by  beauty,  had  been 
dragged  captive  to  a  dungeon,  till  he  yielded  to  all  the  demands  of  the 
victors. 

Sullen  and  heart-stricken,  but  yet  not  quite  subdued,  Vortigern  sum- 
moned to  his  aid  all  the  sages  of  his  kingdom,  and  by  their  advice 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  fortress  in  Nant  Gwynant,  which  w.!* 
to  secure  him  against  attacks  and  make  him  independent  of  his  foes. 
All  the  materials  for  his  building  were  got  together,  but  the  workmen 
found  to  their  amazement  that  certain  spirits  called  the  Goblin  Builders, 
whose  dwelling  is  in  Snowdon,  every  night  removed  the  walls  which 
they  had  constructed  with  so  much  care. 

The  wise  men  consulted  together,  and  at  length  delivered  their 
opinion  to  Vortigern :  "  This  Castle,"  they  said,  "  will  never  be  com- 
pleted until  the  stones  are  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  child  who  has 
had  no  earthly  father."  The  King  sent  east  and  west,  in  every  valley 
and  in  every  town  throughout  Britain ;  and  still  bis  workmen  toiled, 
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and  still  the  Goblin  Builders  destroyed  all  they  had  done.  One 
day,  as  one  of  the  emissaries  was  passing  through  a  village,  he 
observed  a  group  of  boys  at  play :  presently  they  began  to  dis- 
pute with  one,  and  called  him,  in  contempt,  "  a  son  without  a 
father."  Vortigem's  messenger  immediately  sought  the  mother  of  this 
child,  and  having  secured  both  her  and  her  son,  brought  them  to  the 
King.  On  being  questioned,  the  woman  acknowledged  that  her  fate 
had  been  strange,  and  that  the  child  before  them  owed  his  birth  to  an 
Incubus. 

The  death  of  this  wonderful  child  was  decreed  beforehand ;  but  even 
on  his  journey  he  had  so  amazed  his  conductors  by  the  astonishing 
wisdom  of  his  remarks,  that  they  could  not  but  report  of  him  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  excite  the  interest  of  Vortigern,  into  whose  presence  he 
was  brought,  and  desired  to  reply  to  the  sages,  who  were  to  decide  on 
his  fate.  The  boy,  who  was  called  Merlin,  at  the  first  word  entirely 
confounded  and  shamed  the  wise  conclave  assembled,  for  he  showed 
their  ignorance,  and  offered  to  point  out  to  Vortigern  the  reason  of  the 
failure  of  his  building,  if  he  would  grant  him  a  private  interview.  This 
was  granted,  and  handing  the  King  to  the  top  of  the  mountain.  Merlin 
made  him  look  within,  and  there  disclosed  to  him  the  fearful  sight  of 
two  dragons  furiously  contending — one  white,  the  other  red.  "  While 
these  contend,"  said  Merlin,  "  it  will  be  impossible  to  build  your  Castle, 
they  have  great  power,  and  the  spirits  obey  them ;  but  you  see  before 
you  one  who  is  the  son  of  a  greater,  and  has  knowledge  which  can 
control  them.  You  cannot  sacrifice  me  if  you  would ;  instead  of  that, 
I  can  be  your  friend  if  you  will." 

After  this,  there  was  no  impediment  to  the  building  of  Vortigcrn's 
Castle,  and  great  and  wonderful  were  the  works  which  Merlin  per- 
formed there.  The  King  afterwards  gave  it  to  the  necromancer  for  his 
own  dwelling ;  and  he  constructed  another  in  the  Vale  of  Gwrtheyn, 
where  Vortigern  at  length  retired  to  end  his  days,  after  the  persecutions 
of  the  Saxons  and  the  rage  of  his  own  subjects  had  driven  him  to 
despair. 

To  this  day  the  curious  inquirer  may  behold  the  Cell  of  the  Diviner, 
in  a  dark  rock,  and  near  it  the  Tomb  of  the  Magicians,  which  latter  is 
a  huge  stone  supposed  to  cover  the  grave  where  the  ignorant  tiuise  mm 
were  enclosed,  who  had  given  false  counsel  to  the  British  King.  Who- 
ever has  courage  to  enter  a  black  cavern  nearly  on  the  top  of  Snowdon, 
may,  by  searching  far  enough,  discover  the  golden  chair  which  Merlin 
concealed  there  from  the  Saxons,  and  the  jewels  and  money  which  still 
lie  scattered  in  heaps  around.    Some  of  the  enterprising  miners  who 
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row  search  info  the  very  heart  of  Snowdon,  will,  doubtless,  come  upon 
these  treasures  some  day. 

The  Welsh  traditions  name  this  neighbourhood  as  the  scene  ot 
Merlin's  famous  grotto,  which  he  constructed  for  the  love  of  the  fairy 
Viviana,  or  the  White  Serpent,  with  whom  he  lived  in  that  magical 
retreat,  and  whose  treachery  converted  it  into  an  eternal  dungeon. 
Some  say  it  is  to  be  found  covered  with  the  stone  which  can  never  be 
removed  near  Carmarthen,  though  the  Bretons  claim  it  as  belonging  to 
their  country.  The  voice  of  the  mighty  master  may,  at  all  events,  be 
frequently  heard  here  amongst  the  hollow  rocks,  reverberating  along 
the  mountains  in  thunder,  and  bewailing  his  weakness  in  yielding  to  the 
force  of  beauty,  as  his  pupil  Vortigern  had  done,  to  their  mutual 
destruction. 

AVe  are  indebted  for  this  legend  to  Miss  Costello's  delightful  Fords, 
Lakes,  and  Mountains  of  North  ffales,  with  cleverly  executed  illustra- 
tions by  Thomas  and  Edward  Gilks. 


Caernarvon  Castle. 

The  Romans,  during  their  sojouni  in  Britain,  founded  an  extensive 
military  station  on  the  shores  of  the  Menai,  called  Segontium ;  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  which  there  is  good  ground  for  con- 
cluding that  the  native  princes  of  the  district  first  commenced  the 
building  of  Caernarvon. 

Constantinc,  who  married  Helena,  a  daughter  of  one  of  the  Princes 
of  North  Wales,  is  supposed,  from  some  remains  which  have  been 
found  here,  to  have  resided  for  a  short  time  at  this  station  ; — in  Welsh 
it  is  called  Caer  Custenit,  the  City  of  Constantine. 

The  town  of  Caernarvon,  which  has  been  designated  "  the  boast  of 
North  Wales,"  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Seiont, 
on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  strait  of  Menai,  about  four  miles  from 
St.  George's  Channel.  It  is  chiefly  surrounded  by  the  massive  and 
lofty  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  which  are  flanked  and  strengthened 
by  numerous  semicircular  towers.  But  the  glory  of  the  place  is  its 
Castle ;  a  fortress,  which,  it  has  been  well  observed,  from  whatever 
point  or  whatever  distance  it  is  viewed,  assumes  a  romantic  singu- 
larity of  appearance,  that  excites  mingled  feelings  of  awe  and  pleasure 
in  the  beholder. 

A  fortification  seems  to  have  been  erected  here  shortly  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  who  had, 
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aftei  an  arduous  corjfiict,  succeeded  in  temporarily  dethroning  the 
Welsh  monarch,  and  in  nominally  possessing  himself  of  the  greater 
part  of  North  Wales.  The  present  structure,  however,  was  built  by 
Edward  I.,  after  the  completion  of  his  conquest  of  North  Wales,  in 
1282.  The  care  bestowed  in  the  plan  and  construction  of  this  magni- 
ficent fortress,  sufficiently  indicates  the  important  light  in  which  Ed- 
ward regarded  his  acquisition,  and  the  difficulty  which  he  foresaw 
would  arise  in  keeping  it,  from  the  restless  and  undaunted  character  of 
the  Welsh  people. 

The  Castle  occupies  the  summit  of  an  extensive  rock,  boldly  pro- 
jecting into  the  Menai  Strait.  On  one  side  it  was  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  on  another  by  the  river  Seiont,  whilst  the  two  other  sides  were 
environed  partly  by  a  fosse  and  partly  by  a  creek  from  the  adjacent 
strait.  Its  extenial  fortifications  are  still  nearly  perfect,  and  display  an 
example  of  decorated  castellated  architecture,  which  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalled ;  it  is  indeed  this  combination  of  strength  with  ornament 
which  gives  so  remarkable  an  effect  to  Caernarvon  Castle.  Above  the 
embattled  parapets  of  the  walls,  rise  numerous  turreted  towers  of 
singular  beauty,  not  uniform,  but  pentagonal,  hexagonal,  and  octagonal 
in  their  shape,  and  13  in  number. 

The  walls  of  the  Castle  are  of  great  height,  and  generally  about  10 
feet  thick,  having,  within,  a  narrow  gallery,  with  occasional  loop-holes 
for  the  discharge  of  arrows  in  time  of  siege.  In  front  of  the  principal 
entrance-tower  is  a  statue  of  Edward,  who  is  represented  with  a 
sword  half-drawn  from  its  scabbard  in  his  hand.  This  massive  gate- 
way is  defended  by  four  portcullises.  The  interior  of  the  Castle  is  in 
a  state  of  considerable  dilapidatioiv.  but  it  is  magnificent  in  its  ruin. 
The  state  apartments  have  been  eMtrcnicly  extensive,  and  were  lighted 
by  spacious  windows  profusely  adorned  with  tracery,  much  of  which 
remains.  A  corridor,  or  covered  way,  ran  completely  round  the  entire 
structure,  of  which  about  seventy  yards  are  nearly  perfect.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  Castle  is  the  Queen's  Gate,  so  called,  according  to 
tradition,  because  Queen  Eleanor  entered  this  way. 

We  cannot  even  glance  at  the  changeful  history  of  this  stupendous 
relic  of  the  olden  time-  It  was  last  used  for  the  purposes  of  defence 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was  repeatedly  taken  and  retaken  by 
the  Royalists  and  Republicans.  In  1660,  Charles  II.  issued  a  warrant 
for  the  demolition  of  the  fortress  and  town  walls,  and  it  is  not  known 
how  this  was  disregarded. 

At  the  north-cast  comer  was  a  deep  well,  and  water  was  conveyed 
throughout  the  Castle  by  leaden  pipes.    Several  dungeons  may  still  be 
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traced :  the  only  person  of  note  confined  here  was  the  well-known 
Prynne,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  While  imprisoned  in  the  Tower, 
Prynne  published  his  Ne-ws  from  Ipjivich,  reflecting  severely  upon 
Laud  and  several  of  the  bishops,  for  which  he  was  prosecuted  in  the 
Star  Chamber,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  5000/.,  to  be  set  in  the 
pillory,  to  be  branded  on  both  cheeks  with  the  letters  S.  and  L. 
(Seditious  Libeller),  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears,  and  to  be  closely 
imprisoned  for  life  in  Caernarvon  Castle.  These  sentences  were  rigidly 
executed ;  and  the  usual  consequence  of  undue  severity  appeared  in 
the  popular  sympathy  and  party  spirit  which  it  excited.  The  Puritan 
firiends  of  Prynne  flocked  to  Caernarvon  Castle  in  such  numbers,  that 
it  was  thought  necessary  to  change  the  scene  of  his  confinement ;  and 
after  he  had  been  at  Caernarvon  about  ten  weeks,  he  was  illegally  re- 
moved by  a  warrant  from  the  lords  of  the  council  to  the  Castle  of 
Mont  Orgueil,  in  the  island  of  Jersey. 

The  Eagle  Tower  (so  called  from  a  figure  of  that  bird  sculptured 
on  its  walls)  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  fabric. 
"  Within  a  little  dark  room  of  this  tower,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  "  not 
12  feet  long,  nor  8  in  breadth,  was  born  Edward  II. ;  so  little,  in  those 
days,  did  a  royal  consort  consult  either  pomp  or  conveniency."  This 
assumption  has,  however,  been  disproved  ;  and  the  scene  of  the  I'oyal 
accouchement  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  There  are  some  remarkable 
traditional  circumstances  connected  with  the  event.  "  Edward,"  says 
the  historian,  "  had,  by  the  Statutes  of  Rhuddlan,  annexed  the  prin- 
cipality to  the  kingdom  of  England,  and  in  a  great  degree  incorporated 
it,  as  to  the  administration  of  civil  justice,  with  that  country."  But 
the  Welsh  became  impatient  under  this  usurped  dominion,  and  the 
principal  chieftains,  who  mostly  remained  in  their  inaccessible  moun- 
tain-fastnesses, at  last  acquainted  the  English  monarch,  that  they  would 
never  acknowledge  him  as  their  sovereign,  unless  he  would  reside  in 
Wales.  This  being  a  proposition  which  it  was  impossible  to  comply 
with,  the  Welsh  ultimately  modified  their  requisitions,  and  after  setting 
forth  the  cruel  oppressions  and  unjust  exactions  of  the  English  officers, 
stated,  in  a  strong  remonstrative  memorial,  ■that  they  never  would 
acknowledge  or  yield  obedience  to  any  prince,  but  of  their  own  nation 
and  language,  and  of  an  unblamable  life.  "  King  Edward,"  continues 
the  historian,  "  perceiving  the  people  to  be  resolute  and  inflexible,  and 
absolutely  bent  against  any  other  prince  than  one  of  their  own  country, 
happily  thought  of  this  politic,  though  dangerous  expedient.  Queen 
Eleanor  was  then  daily  expecting  to  be  confined ;  and  though  the 
leason  was  very  severe,  it  being  in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  King  sent 
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for  her  from  England,  and  removed  her  to  Caernarvon,  the  place  de- 
signed for  her  accouchement.  When  the  time  of  her  delivery  was  come. 
King  Edward  called  to  him  all  the  barons  and  chief  persons  through- 
out Wales,  to  Rhuddlan,  there  to  consult  about  the  public  good,  and 
safety  of  their  country.  And  being  informed  that  his  Queen  was 
delivered  of  a  son,  he  told  the  Welsh  nobility,  that  whereas  they  had 
oftentimes  entreated  him  to  appoint  them  a  prince,  he,  having  then 
occasion  to  depart  out  of  the  country,  would  comply  with  their 
request,  on  condition  they  would  allow  of,  and  obey,  him  whom  he 
should  name.  The  Welsh  readily  agreed  with  this  proposition,  only 
with  the  same  reserve,  that  he  should  appoint  them  a  prince  of  their 
own  nation.  King  Edward  assured  them  he  would  name  such  a  one 
as  was  bom  in  Wales,  could  speak  no  English,  and  whose  life  and 
conversation  nobody  could  stain  ;  he  then  named  his  own  son,  Ediuard, 
but  little  before  born  in  Caernarvon  Castle.  The  conqueror,  having 
by  this  bold  manoeuvre  succeeded  in  obtaining  what  might  be  deemed 
the  unqualified  submission  of  the  country,  began,  without  any  regard 
to  justice,  to  reward  his  English  followers  with  the  property  of  the 
Welsh."  It  was  not,  however,  until  his  son  had  attained  his  seventeenth 
year,  that  the  wily  monarch  deemed  it  advisable  to  invest  him  with  the 
delegated  sovereignty.  In  that  year  (1301),  we  are  told  "  the  Prince  0/ 
Wales  came  down  to  Chester,  and  received  homage  of  all  the  free- 
holders in  Wales.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  invested,  as  a  mark  of 
imperial  dignity,  with  a  chaplet  of  gold  round  his  head,  a  golden  ring 
on  his  finger,  and  a  silver  sceptre  in  his  hand."  It  is  very  remarkable, 
that  long  after  this  event  neither  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  nor  the 
sovereignty  of  that  country,  was  apparently  considered  absolutely 
hereditary  in  the  heirs  apparent  of  the  British  throne.  The  Black 
Prince,  and  many  of  the  eldest  sons  of  our  Kings,  were  elevated  to  the 
dignity  by  letters  patent ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
that  the  title  was  looked  upon  as  descendible  by  birthright.  The  title, 
however,  is  not  inherited,  but  conferred  by  special  creation  and  inves- 
titure, and  was  not  always  given  shortly  after  the  birth  of  the  heir- 
apparent.  We  have  seen  that  Edward's  creation  of  Prince  of  Wales 
dates  from  the  year  1301,  when  he  was  seventeen  years  old ;  his  son  was 
ten  years  old  when  he  was  created  Prince  of  Wales. 

We  must  now  explain  the  error  as  to  the  birthplace  of  the  first 
Prince  of  Wales,  by  aid  of  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne : — "  It  is  so 
popular  a  tradition  that  Edward  II.  was  born  in  the  Eagle  Tower  of 
Caernarvon  Castle,  that  one  almost  shrinks  from  attempting  to  disprove 
what  has  received  such  universal  credence,  but  it  is  diesirable  that  the 
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historical  events  connected  with  the  place  should  be  brought  before  the 
public  divested  of  the  air  of  romance  and  fancy  with  which  they  have 
hitherto  been  disguised. 

"  In  the  first  place,  let  us  examine  the  chamber  in  the  Eagle  Tower 
where  Edward  II.  is  said  to  have  been  born.  It  is  shapeless  and  low, 
and  is  a  thoroughfare  to  two  other  rooms  of  a  better  kind,  besides 
being  contiguous  to  one  of  the  grand  central  apartments  of  the  tower. 
It  is  somewhat  singular  that  this  iiKronvenient  room  should  have  been 
selected,  when  there  were  others  on  the  same  level  and  in  the  same 
tower  more  suitable  for  the  Queen's  reception,  and  these  circumstances 
alone  bespeak  improbability ;  but  there  has  fortunately  been  preserved 
among  the  public  records  such  documents  as  indisputably  prove  that 
the  Eagle  Tower  was  actually  not  finished  until  thirty-three  years 
after  the  birth  of  Edward  II.,  and  when  he  had  sat  ten  years  upon  the 
throne.  We  gather  from  the  Operation  Rolls  of  Caernarvon  Castle 
that  the  Eagle  Tower  was  roofed  in  1316,  and  floored  in  the  following 
year.  From  entries  on  the  Great  Roll  of  the  Pipe,  we  find  that  the 
Castle  was  commenced  by  Edward  I.  in  1283,  at  the  north-east  comer, 
and  gradually  canied  on  towards  the  south-west ;  that  the  works  were 
taken  up  by  Edward  II.  and  carried  out  to  their  completion  in  1322, 
the  whole  building  having  extended  over  a  period  of  39  years ;  yet 
we  are  gravely  assured  at  Caernarvon  that  the  whole  of  this  vast  pile 
was  erected  in  twelve  months. 

"  Edward  II.  was  bom  April  2,1;,  1284,  one  year  after  the  commence- 
ment of  operations  for  the  Castle.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
part  of  the  building  could  at  that  time  have  been  in  a  fit  state  for  the 
Queen's  reception,  when  we  consider  the  slowness  with  which  the 
works  were  carried  on  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
first  Prince  of  Wales  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Caernarvon.  The 
sources  from  which  our  information  has  been  derived  have  been  of  the 
most  reliable  kind — namely,  the  public  records.  It  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add  that  the  equally  unerring  test  of  architecture  corroborates  them 
in  every  particular." 

It  is  not  easy  to  understand  what  honour  can  attach  to  any 
♦pot  from  its  being  the  birthplace  of  Edward  II.,  one  of  the  few 
kings  of  England  who  were  deposed  b/  Parliament  for  their  many 
crimes.  But  Caernarvon  rejoices  in  the  honour  of  being  the  birth- 
place of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  under- 
stand why  the  inhabitants  of  the  counties  and  towns  of  North  Wales 
should  rejoice  to  speak  of  the  son  of  the  Conqueror  as  "  the  first  Prince 
of  Wales,"  as  if  they  had  wholly  forgotten  their  Ust  Llewelyn,  as  i< 
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there  had  never  been  such  a  prince  as  GrufFydd,  the  head  and  shield  and 
defender  of  Britons ;  the  warrior  whom  it  needed  all  the  might  of 
Harold  to  overthrow.  Still,  Caernarvon  claims  its  Castle  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  Prince,  though  this  is  a  strange  perversion  of  the  facts  of 
history.  When,  in  April,  1868,  the  Prince  of  Wales  visited  Caernar- 
von, he  was  welcomed  in  the  Castle  "  on  this  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  within  these  walls  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales,"  and  reference 
was  made  to  "  the  period  in  which  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  was  pre- 
sented to  a  reluctant  population  from  the  gates  of  this  majestic  and 
venerable  building."  Lastly,  "  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  were 
conducted  to  the  Eagle  Tower,  the  chamber  in  which,  according  to 
tradition,  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  was  bom."  In  all  these  words  and 
deeds  there  is  a  flagrant  falsification  of  history.  Nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that  Edward  II.  was  not  born  in  the  present  Caernarvon 
Castle,  least  of  all  in  the  Eagle  Tower  which  he  himself  built.  And 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is  perfectly  well  known,  and  perfectly  well 
known  on  the  spot.  The  late  Mr.  Hartshorne  twice,  in  1848  and  in 
1857,  lectured  to  large  audiences  in  the  Castle,  and  explained  its  history. 
Mr.  Hartshorne's  discoveries  are  not  only  familiar  to  all  antiquaries, 
but  they  arc  quite  familiar  at  Caernarvon. 

Nor  are  these  all  the  strange  stories  of  the  Castle.  It  has  been 
affirmed,  on  authority,  that  the  Castle  was  built  in  one  year  ;  and  that 
the  Eagle  Tower  was  named  from  a  now  shapeless  figure  of  an  eagle, 
brought,  it  is  alleged,  from  the  ruins  of  Segontium  ;  but  an  eagle  was 
one  of  Edward's  crests.  The  whole  edifice  was  repaired  about  twenty 
years  ago,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  3000/.  The  late  Marquis  of  Angle- 
sey was  long  governor  of  the  fortress.  Painful  as  it  may  be  to  contem- 
plate the  downfall  of  such  a  tradition,  historic  truth  is  of  greater 
consequence  to  establish.  The  "  first  Prince  of  Wales"  was  certainly 
bom  in  the  town  of  Caernarvon,  and  most  probably  in  some  building 
temporarily  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  royal  household. 
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There  exists  a  roll  of  letters  written  by  Edward,  the  first  Prince  of 
Wales,  of  which  facsimiles  have  been  obtained  by  the  process  of  photo* 
zincography.  This  curious  roll  appears  to  have  been  kept  by  the 
Prince's  Secretary  as  a  duplicate  copy  of  all  letters  despatched  by  his 
Highness,  and  furnishes  proof  of  the  extent  of  the  Prince's  correspon- 
dence and  the  method  by  which  it  was  distinguished.     It  is  for  onC 
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year  only,  1304,  yet  it  contains  the  copies  of  above  700  letters  on  all 
TOrts  of  subjects,  political,  financial,  and  domestic,  from  the  one  with 
which  the  roll  commences,  to  Adam  the  Poleter  of  Reading,  com- 
manding him  to  lodge  four  tuns  of  good  wine  in  the  Abbey  of  Reading 
igainst  the  arrival  of  the  Prince's  servants  at  the  tournament  about  to 
be  held  there,  to  that  to  Pope  Clement  V.,  relative  to  his  projected 
marriage  with  the  Princess  Isabella  of  France.  The  letter  immediately 
preceding  this  is  one  of  credence  to  the  Pope  in  favour  of  the  Prince's 
two  Secretaries,  Sir  John  de  Bankewell,  Knight,  and  William  de  Bli- 
burgh,  his  Chancellor,  whom  he  despatches  to  his  Holiness  with  private 
intelligence,  possibly  connected  with  the  same  subject.  It  is  written  in 
Latin,  and  in  a  singularly  inflated  and  pedantic  style,  which  can  hardly 
have  emanated  from  the  Prince  himself. 

Among  the  facsimiles  for  illustrating  this  record  of  the  feelings  and 
pursuits  of  the  first  Prince  of  Wales  is  one  in  which  he  entreats  the 
Queen,  and  in  another  the  Countess  of  Holland,  his  sister,  to  intercede 
with  the  King  for  the  admission  of  Perot  de  Gaveston  among  his 
attendants.  Prince  Edward  was  twenty  years  old  at  the  time,  and 
this  is  perhaps  the  earliest  mention  of  that  unhappy  intimacy  which 
dishonoured  his  reign  and  had  such  fatal  consequences  for  himself  and 
his  favourite.  Two  others  are  in  favour  of  Ladalli,  a  Castilian  money- 
lender, who  had  the  King's  jewels  in  pawn,  and  one  to  the  Mayor  and 
Sheriffs  of  London  in  favour  of  the  Lady  Mortemer  du  Chaste] 
Richard,  who  seems  to  have  been  imprisoned  and  very  harshly  treated 
by  the  civic  authorities  on  the  bare  word  of  her  accusers.  To  Sir 
John  de  Bretagne  he  writes  that  he  had  recommended  Henriot  de  St. 
Oweyn  to  the  King  his  father ;  but  as  the  King  has  sent  word  back 
that  he  is  to  meddle  with  nothing,  he  dares  not  do  anything  further  for 
him.  From  various  entries  on  this  roll,  the  Prince  of  Wales  appears 
to  have  been  at  the  time  in  disgrace  with  the  King,  although,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Earl  of  Glocester,  he  assures  him  that  the  extent  of  the  King's 
displeasure  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Appended  to  this  letter  is  a 
note  in  Latin  by  the  Prince's  Secretary,  to  the  effect  that  "  my  Lord" 
thanks  the  Countess  of  Glocester  for  having  given  up  her  property  for 
his  use,  and  also  for  having  lent  him  her  seal,  which  he  returns  by  the 
hands  of  Ingelard  de  Warle,  to  whom  it  was  delivered,  enclosed  under 
the  Prince's  own  seal,  on  the  21st  of  July,  in  the  Archbishop's  chamber, 
at  Lambeth.  The  Secretary  adds  that  the  Countess's  seal  was  at  first 
about  to  be  returned  in  an  open  enclosure,  but  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor immediately  sealed  it  up  with  "  my  Lord's."  One  or  two  in- 
stances are  given  of  the  Prince's  fondness  for  sporting,  and  the  coii- 
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eluding  facsimile  is  that  of  a  letter  to  Sir  Hugh  le  Despenser  acknow- 
ledging a  present  of  grapes  which  reached  him  just  as  he  was  going  to 
breakfast,  and  which  he  assures  the  sender  could  not  have  arrived  at  a 
more  opportune  moment.  The  great  majority  of  the  letters  are  in 
Norman-French. 


Conway  Castle. 

This  venerable  fortress,  one  of  the  noblest  piles  in  Britain,  is  most 
picturesquely  placed,  a  short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Conway,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  county  of  Caernarvon.  Sir 
Richard  Colt  Hoare  says  of  it :  "  I  have  seen  no  town  where  the  mili- 
tary works  of  art  are  so  happily  blended  with  the  picturesque  features 
of  nature ;  and  no  spot  which  the  artist  will  at  first  sight  view  with 
greater  rapture,  or  quit  with  greater  reluctance."  "  The  shape  of  the 
town  is  fancifully  said  to  resemble  a  Welsh  harp,  to  the  form  of  which 
it  really  has  much  affinity." 

There  is  a  tradition  current  in  Wales,  that  King  Edward  I.,  when 
he  had  completed  the  conquest  of  that  country,  ordered  all  the  bards 
that  fell  into  his  hands  to  be  put  to  death ;  upon  this  tradition  Gray 
has  founded  his  famous  and  beautiful  Pindaric  ode,  The  Bard,  begin- 
ning— 

"  On  a  rock  whose  lofty  brow 

Frowns  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Robed  in  a  sable  garb  of  woe 
With  haggard  eyes  the  poet  stood" 

Miss  Costello,  in  her  agreeable  legendary  tour,  notes  :  "  this  passage 
has  so  impressed  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Conway  who  have  read 
it,  that  ingenuity  has  been  greatly  taxed  to  discover  and  fix  on  the 
exact  spot  whence  the  bard  plunged  into  the  roaring  tide,  and  I  was 
gravely  assured  by  several  enthusiastic  and  poetical  persons,  of  the  posi- 
tive site  of  the  event." 

Here  King  Edward  I.  completed  a  Castle  in  1284,  which  he  built 
in  order  to  bridle  his  new  subjects,  the  Welsh.  It  stands  upon  a  high 
rock,  and  is  thought  to  have  replaced  a  Welsh  fort.  Soon  after  its 
erection,  the  royal  founder  was  besieged  in  the  Castle,  in  1290,  by  the 
natives  in  their  revolt  under  Madoc,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Llewelyn, 
and  reduced  to  great  extremity  by  famine  before  the  place  was  relieved 
by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet  with  provisions.  When  King  Richard  H. 
mustered  his  forces  to  oppose  his  rival  Bolingbroke  (afterwards  Henry 
IV.),  after  disgusting  his  adherents  and  weakening  his  forces  by  delay 
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and  fickleness,  he  on  a  sudden  quitted  his  army  by  night,  and  privately 
sheltered  himself  in  Conway  Castle,  from  whence  he  was  soon  after- 
wards allured  and  delivered  into  the  power  of  his  enemies  ;  and  in  the 
stately  hall  of  Conway  he  signed  his  abdication. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War,  Conway  Castle  was  gar- 
risoned in  behalf  of  King  Charles  by  Dr.  John  Williams,  Archbishop 
of  York,  who,  in  1645,  gave  the  government  of  it  to  his  nephew, 
William  Hookes.  Two  years  afterwards  the  Archbishop  was  super- 
seded in  the  command  of  North  Wales  by  Prince  Rupert,  which  so 
irritated  his  grace  that  he  went  over  to  the  side  of  the  Parliament,  and 
assisted  their  general,  Mytton,  in  the  reduction  of  the  town  and  Castle. 
The  town  was  stormed  in  1 646,  and  the  Castle  surrendered  in  the  fol- 
lowing November.  All  the  Irish  among  the  prisoners  were  tied  back 
to  back  and  thrown  into  the  river.  Mytton  himself  was  besieged  by 
Sir  John  Owen  two  years  after,  but  the  siege  was  raised  owing  to  the 
approach  of  a  superior  force ;  and  a  terrible  battle,  fought  soon  after 
close  to  Penmaen  Mawr,  at  which  the  gallant  Sir  John  was  made 
prisoner,  decided  the  fate  of  North  Wales. 

The  superiority  of  the  fortress  seemed  to  inspire  respect,  for  while  the 
Parliament  forces  dismantled  other  Castles,  they  did  not  destroy  this.  It 
was  afterwards  granted  by  King  Charles  to  the  Earl  of  Conway  and 
Kiluta,  who  had  scarcely  obtained  possession  ere  he  ordered  an  agent 
to  remove  all  the  timber,  lead,  iron,  and  other  materials  :  but  the  vessel 
in  which  they  were  being  conveyed  to  Ireland  was  wrecked,  and  all  the 
property  lost.  One  of  the  towers  of  the  Castle  has  a  large  breach  in 
the  lower  part,  caused  by  the  inhabitants  undermining  it  while  digging 
for  slates ;  the  strength  of  the  masonry  has  kept  the  upper  part  in  its 
place.    This  is  called  "  the  Broken  Tower." 

Thus  unroofed  and  unprotected,  the  Castle  has  suffered  much  from 
wind  and  weather,  but  it  still  presents  a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient 
fortress.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  and  stands  on  the  edge 
of  a  steep  rock,  washed  on  two  sides  by  an  arm  of  the  river.  The  walls, 
which  are  partly  covered  with  ivy,  are  all  embattled,  and  are  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  thick.  They  are  flanked  by  eight  vast  circular 
embattled  towers,  forty  feet  in  diameter,  each  of  which  formerly  had  a 
slender  machicolated  tower  rising  from  the  top.  The  chief  entrance 
was  from  the  town  by  a  drawbridge  over  a  very  deep  moat,  and 
through  a  portcullised  gateway,  to  the  larger  court.  The  interior  con- 
sists of  two  courts,  bounded  by  the  various  apartments,  all  of  which 
are  in  a  lamentable  state  of  decay,  though  still  bearing  marks  of  their 
former  magnificence. 
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The  stately  hall  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  long,  thirty-two  feet 
wide,  and  thirty  feet  high  ;  it  was  lighted  by  nine  windows.  Four  of 
the  arches  out  of  eight  are  left ;  underneath  were  the  provision  cellars 
and  ammunition  vaults.  Of  the  State  apartments,  one  is  twenty-nine  feet 
by  twenty-two  feet.  The  King's  Tower  communicates  with  that  of 
the  Queen  on  the  opposite  side.  Queen  Eleanor's  Oratory  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  architecture  of  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when 
the  Early  English  style  was  merging  into  the  Decorated.  The  Castle 
was  designed  by  Henry  de  EIrcton,  the  architect  of  Caernarvon  Castle. 

The  iron  Suspension  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  river  exactly  opposite 
to  the  Castle,  is  a  structure  of  peculiar  elegance,  and  of  great  national 
importance,  as  it  forms  part  of  the  communication  between  Liverpool 
and  Dublin.  It  was  commenced  in  1822,  with  a  view  to  supersede  the 
dangerous  ferry  which  formerly  existed  here  ;  the  designs  for  it  were 
by  Mr.  Telford,  and  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  ist  of  June, 
1826.  The  towers,  on  which  the  chains  rest,  are  built  in  the  same  style 
of  architecture  as  the  Castle,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  it ;  and  a  slight 
effort  of  the  imagination  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  present 
structure  was  the  original  drawbridge  of  the  ancient  fortress.  The 
chains  of  the  bridge  are  fastened  at  the  west  extremity  into  the  rock  be- 
neath the  Castle,  and  at  the  eastern  end  into  an  island  rock,  which  is 
connected  with  the  shore  by  an  embankment,  upwards  of  2000  feet  in 
length.  The  length  of  the  bridge,  between  the  supporting  towers,  is 
327  feet,  and  the  height  of  the  roadway,  above  high  water  of  spring- 
tides, about  fifteen  feet. 

The  river  Conway  has  been  celebrated  from  the  earliest  period  for 
its  pearl-fishery.  Pliny  asserts  that  Julius  Caesar  dedicated  to  Venus 
Genetrix,  in  her  temple  at  Rome,  a  breast-plate,  set  with  British  pearls ; 
and  Suetonius  says,  that  the  chief  motive  assigned  by  the  Romans  for 
the  invasion  of  Britain,  was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pearl-fishery. 
This  branch  of  commerce  is  not,  however,  held  in  much  estimation  at 
the  present  day,  though  the  species  of  mussel,  called  by  Linnaeus  the 
Mya  Margarittjvra,  which  produced  the  pearls,  is  still  found  in  the 
river.  A  pearl  presented  to  the  queen  of  Charles  U.  by  Sir  R.  Wynne, 
was  placed  in  the  regal  crown. 

The  town  of  Conway  was  formerly  surrounded  by  high  massive 
walls,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circumference,  strengthened  at  intervals  by 
twenty-four  circular  and  semicircular  towers,  great  part  of  which,  with 
the  four  principal  gateways,  yet  remain  in  a  tolerable  state  of  preserva- 
tion. A  Cistercian  Abbey  was  founded  at  this  place  by  Llewelyn  ap 
Jorwerth  in  1185,  but  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  exist. 
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The  poeticiil  appellation  of  Snowdonia  has  been  given  to  the  central 
part  of  the  county  of  Caernarvon,  the  most  romantic  district  of  North 
Wales — from  its  grand  feature  being  the  magnificent  mountain  of 
Snowdon.  "  Nature  has  here,"  says  Camden,  "  reared  huge  groupes  of 
mountains,  as  if  she  intended  to  bind  the  island  fast  to  the  bovpels  of 
the  earth,  and  make  a  safe  retreat  for  Britons  in  the  time  of  war. 
For  here  are  so  many  crags  and  rocks,  so  many  wooded  valleys,  ren- 
dered impassable  by  so  many  lakes,  that  the  lightest  troops,  much  less 
an  army,  could  never  find  their  way  among  them.  These  mountains 
maybe  truly  called  the  British  Alps;  for,  besides  that  they  are  the 
highest  in  the  whole  island,  they  are,  like  the  Alps,  bespread  with 
broken  crags  on  every  side,  all  surrounding  one  which,  towering  in  the 
centre,  far  above  the  rest,  lifts  its  head  so  loftily,  as  if  it  meant  not  only 
to  threaten,  but  to  thrust  it  into  the  sky." 

In  a  region  so  fitted  by  Nature  for  the  strategies  of  war,  there  were, 
doubtless,  many  strongholds  erected  in  the  troublous  times  of  Britain. 
Throughout  the  district  exist  some  traces  of  the  Roman  conquest  of  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants ;  although  there  is  some  difficulty  in  determining 
by  what  tribe  of  native  Britons  Caernarvonshire  was  inhabited  at 
the  above  early  period.  The  neighbouring  districts  of  North 
Wales  were  peopled  by  the  Ordovices ;  and  Caernarvonshire  has, 
with  great  show  of  probability,  been  included  in  the  territory  of  that 
tribe. 

Caernarvonshire  was  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  country,  from  the 
invasion  of  the  Romans  down  to  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  natural 
defences  of  the  district  were  so  skilfully  strengthened  that  Snowdonia 
was  rendered  a  vast  mountain  fortress.  On  the  east  the  passage  of  the 
Conway  was  guarded  by  Castell  Diganwy,  and  the  pass  of  Bwlch  y 
ddaufaen  (near  the  Vale  of  Llanrwst)  by  a  fort  at  Caerhun.  There 
were  the  great  hill  camp  of  Penmaen  Mawr,  and  forts  at  Aber  and 
in  Nant  Francon ;  the  pass  of  Llanberis  was  guarded  by  Dolbadarn 
Castle  ;  a  fort  overlooked  the  pass  under  Mynydd  Mawr,  and  another 
in  Bwlch  Gyfelin  ;  "  while  the  passage  over  the  Traeth  Mawr,  or  great 
sands,  was  defended  on  one  side  by  the  strong  Castle  of  Harlech,  in 
Merionethshire,  and  on  the  other  by  that  of  Criccieth,  with  a  watch- 
tower  at  Castell  Gwyvarch,  and  a  fort  at  Dolbenmaen  ;  the  dis- 
position of  the  whole  displaying  in  that  rude  age  considerable  military 
skilL" 
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The  campaigns   in   Wales  are  thus  described: — " John  advanced 
as  far  as   Diganwy,  opposite  Conway,  but  the  Welsh  so  harassed 
him  with  skirmishes,  and  by  cutting  off  his  supplies,  that  he  was  ulti- 
mately compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss.     Some  months  after,  he 
contrived  to  cross  the  Conway,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Bangor,  which 
he  burned,  seizing  the  bishop  before  the  high  altar  of  the  cathedral  ; 
this  led  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth  to   seek   John's  daughter,   Joan,  in 
marriage.     Henry  III.  spent  ten  weeks  in  strengthening   Castell  Di- 
ganwy in  124,15,  but  did  not  venture  to  pass  the  Conway,  being  opposed 
by  Davydd,  the  reigning  prince,  who  greatly  harassed  him.     Llewelyn 
the  Great  kept  the  English  in  check  for  about  twenty-five  years,  and 
regained  much  of  the  Principality  ;  but  he  was  at  one  time  humbled 
by  Edward  L,  who  shut  him  in  the  Snowdon  mountains,  and  in  turn 
cut  off  his  supplies  from  Anglesey  and  other  parts,  which  he  was  able 
to  effect  by  the  aid  of  a  powerful  fleet.    The   English  monarch   sus- 
tained some  time  after,  however,  a  most  serious  repulse  on  the  shores 
of  the  Menai,  at  Moel  y  Don  ferry,  which  he  attempted  to  cross  by  a 
bridge  of  boats.     His  troops  were  outgeneralled  by  the  Welsh,  and  in 
the  action  which  ensued  15  knights,  32  esquires,  and   1000  common 
soldiers,  were  either  slain  or  drowned  ;  and   Edward,  whose  position 
had  become  critical,  was  compelled  to  fall  back  on  Rhuddlan  Castle. 
Llewelyn  was  killed  near  Builth  soon  after;   his  brother  Davydd  H., 
a  weak  prince,  was  chased  like  a  mountain-wolf,  and  his  body,  after 
his  execution,  barbarously  mangled.     Dolbadarn   Castle   fell ;  others 
were  abandoned  ;  the  mountain  passes  left  unguarded,  and  Edward 
penetrated  in  person,  with  an  army,  "  into  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
Snowdonian  mountains,  setting  fire  to  the  houses  and  slaying  great 
numbers  of  the  Welsh,"  who,  however,  i-esisted  him  with  the  highest 
bravery  in  one  pass.     During  the  subjugation  of  the  level  tracts  which 
followed,  a  tenible  example  was  also  made  by  Edward  of  his  revenge, 
and  he  erected  the  Castles  of  Caernarvon  and  Conway  to  keep  the 
Welsh  down,  and  subsequently  Beaumaris  to  guard  the  Menai  Strait,  and 
awe  Anglesey.     In  129^,  however,  three  serious  insunections  arose,  in 
consequence  of  an  attempt  to  impose  a  war-tax  on  the  people ;  and  an 
illegitimate  son  of  the  great    Llewelyn,  named  Madoc,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  gained  possession  of  all  Caernarvonshire 
and  Anglesey — including  Caernarvon  Castle— except  Conway,  where 
Edward,  who  had  marched  suddenly  thither  from  England,  was  placed 
for  a  short  time  in  great  peril.    Madoc  was  defeated  soon  after,  but 
remained  in  insurrection  until  taken  prisoner  during  a  foray  in  the 
Marches.     Edward  I.  converted  the  Snowdonian  mountains  -nto  a 
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royal  Forest,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out,  as  fiv  as  possible,  hs 
turbulent  inhabitants. 

Dolbadarn  Castle  was  the  work  of  a  very  remote  age,  but  whether 
anterior  or  subsequent  to  the  Roman  conquest,  is  doubtful.  It  wa? 
one  of  what  Sir  Richard  Hoare  calls  the  first  class  of  Welsh  Castles — 
"  the  original  British,  placed  on  high  and  almost  inaccessible  moun 
tains."  It  is  situated  about  two  miles  from  the  village  of  Llanberis 
nearer  to  Caernarvon.  The  name,  Dolbadarn,  or  Padam's  Meadow, 
is  referred  to  Padam,  a  British  saint  of  obscure  note.  Sir  Richard 
Hoare  adds:  "the  Castle,  standing  near  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes 
of  Llanberis,  is  the  only  one  that  remains  in  all  the  narrow  passes  of 
North  Wales.  As  it  was  impossible  for  an  enemy  to  climb  the  chain 
of  mountains,  which  are  a  guard  to  Caernarvonshire  and  Anglesea,  and 
as  there  were  five  narrow  passes,  the  British  secured  each  with  a  castle : 
this  was  the  central  one."  Its  remains  are  a  small  round  tower,  ot 
Keep  :  its  inner  diameter  ten  yards,  and  its  height  twenty- five  yards. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  principal  part  of  the  fortress,  since  it  oc- 
cupied the  whole  of  a  small  elevated  rock  :  it  would  scarcely  accom- 
modate fifteen  men,  and  is  hardly  larger  than  one  of  the  bastions  of 
Caernarvon  Castle.  The  strongholds  of  the  British  Kings,  we  must 
recollect,  cannot  be  compared  in  magnitude  with  the  Norman 
fortresses. 

Dolbadarn  has  been  for  centuries  in  ruins;  since  Leland  (temp. 
Henry  VIII.)  described  only  a  decayed  tower.  Within  its  walls  Owen 
Goch  was  confined  upwards  of  twenty  years,  for  having  joined  in  a 
rebellion  against  his  brother,  Llewelyn  ap  Gruifydd,  the  last  Prince  of 
Wales. 

The  view  from  Dolbadarn  is  extremely  beautiful,  embracing  the  two 
lakes,  nearly  three  miles  in  extent,  and  the  vast  mountain-chain  which 
bounds  the  vale.  The  effect  of  the  castled  crag,  reflected  in  the  crystal 
lake,  the  stupendous  mountains  on  each  side,  and  the  upper  lake, 
stretching  to  the  church  of  Llanberis,  with  mighty  Snowdon  in  the 
background,  present  a  scene  of  the  sublime  and  the  picturesque,  which 
baffles  the  eloquence  of  the  pen  and  the  mastery  of  the  pencil. 

This  Welsh  Ode,  or  Awdl,  on  Owen's  imprisonment.  Miss  Costello 
regards  as  singularly  similar  to  the  Ode  of  the  Troubadour,  in  the 
romance  of  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion : — 

"THE  CAPTIVE  OF  DOLBADARN. 

••  From  yonder  height  a  captive's  sighs 
Are  wafted  towards  me  by  the  gale— > 
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^rherechain'd,  abandon'd,  OwenlKj, 

And  I  still  live  to  tell  the  tale  I 
To  tell  how,  by  a  brother's  doom, 
Yon  towers  are  Owen's  living  tomb. 

'•  I  roam'd  amongst  those  mountains  drear. 

Lamenting  for  my  hero  gone. 
When  sounds  of  sorrow  met  my  ear — 

I  paused  and  startled  at  the  tone, 
For  in  the  voice  I  loved  so  well, 
I  seein'd  to  hear  my  Owen's  knell. 

"  Of  mighty  and  of  royal  birth, 

Of  gallant  deeds  and  courage  high, 
What  Saxon  dar'd  invade  our  hearth. 

Or  draw  the  sword  when  he  was  nigh  ! 
In  Avar  we  knew  him  by  his  broken  shield, 
Like  the  great  Rod'rick  never  bora  to  yield. 

"  His  palace  gates  no  more  unclose, 

No  harp  is  heard  within  his  hall, 
His  friends  are  vassals  to  his  foes, 

Grief  and  despair  have  vanquish'd  all. 
He,  the  defender — he,  the  good  and  just. 
Is  gone;  his  name,  his  honour,  in  the  dust! 

"  He  prized  but  treasures  to  bestow. 
He  cherish 'd  state  but  to  be  free  ; 
None  from  his  walls  unsped  might  go. 
To  all  he  gave,  but  most  to  me  I 

"  Ruddy  his  cheeks  as  morning's  light. 
His  ready  lance  was  firm  and  bright. 
The  crimson  stains  that  on  it  glow 
Tell  of  the  Saxons'  overthrow. 

"  Shame,  that  a  prince  like  this  should  Us 
An  outcast,  in  captivity. 
And  oh  !  what  years  of  ceaseless  shame. 
Should  cloud  the  Lord  of  Snowdon's  name  1" 
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The  life  of  Anglesey  became,  after  tlie  death  of  Llewelyn  the 
Great,  the  headquarters  of  most  of  the  Welsh  chieftains ;  and  Ed- 
ward I.,  finding  that  those  turbulent  warriors  could  not  be  kept  in 
check  by  the  Castles  at  Caernarvon  and  Conway,  erected  at  Beaumaris, 
in  1295-6,  a  fortress,  with  his  usual  judgment.  The  disadvantage  of  a 
low  site  was  counterbalanced  by  access  to  the  sea,  obtained  by  means 
of  a  short  cut  outwards  from  the  deep  fosse  that  surrounded  the 
structure.  Great  skill  is  shown  in  the  defences  of  this  large  and  most 
interesting  fortress. 
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In  plan,  says  Cliffe,  in  his  Book  of  North  Wales,  describing  it  from 
actual  inspection,  it  resembles  a  modem  citadel,  and  consists  of  a  square 
within  a  regular  hexagon.  In  case  of  a  surprise,  the  attacking  party 
could  only  carry  the  outer  walls,  behind  which  rose  an  inner  and  pro- 
digiously strong  line  of  ramparts  and  grim  bastions,  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  large  garrison.  The  substance  of  the  following  further  descrip- 
tion is  taken  from  Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary  : — 

"  The  Castle  consists  of  two  courts,  the  outer  comprehending  a 
spacious  quadrilateral  area,  defended  by  14  circular  towers,  of  which 
those  at  the  angles  are  much  larger  than  the  rest,  and  have  the  principal 
entrance  towards  the  sea,  flanked  by  two  strong  round  towers,  between 
which  is  a  pointed  archway,  defended  by  a  portcullis.  Near  this 
entrance  is  a  long,  narrow,  advanced  work,  with  a  platform,  called  the 
Gunner's  wall,  which  was  anciently  carried  over  the  moat  by  a  lofty 
arch,  still  remaining,  and  near  which  is  one  of  the  iron  mooring-rings 
for  shipping.  The  inner  quadrangle  is  190  feet  long,  and  nearly  the 
same  broad,  surrounded  by  the  principal  range  of  buildings,  which  are 
much  loftier  than  those  of  the  outer  court,  and  defended  by  10  round 
towers.  W^ithin  this  quadrangle  are  the  state  apartments ;  on  the 
north-west  side  the  great  hall,  70  feet  long  and  24  feet  wide,  lighted  by 
a  noble  range  of  five  lofty  traceried  windows.  To  the  east  is  the 
chapel,  late  Early  English,  and  in  good  preservation,  with  a  groined 
roof.  The  walls  are  embellished  with  2 1  elegantly  canopied  niches, 
between  which  are  lancet  windows  of  great  beauty,  and  behind  them 
are  recesses  gained  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls.  A  narrow  corridor, 
much  inferior  to  that  at  Caernarvon,  formed  within  the  walls,  is  carried 
nearly  round  the  whole  building  except  on  the  north-west  side  ;  there 
are  some  recesses  within,  with  square  apertures,  supposed  to  have  been 
for  the  trap-dooi-s  of  dungeons  below.  Within  the  inner  court  are  a 
tennis-court  and  bowling-green."  One  or  two  good  ghost  and  treasure 
stories  belong  to  this  Castle. 

In  1642,  Beaumaris  Castle  was  garrisoned  for  King  Charles  by 
Thomas,  Lord  Bulkeley ;  and  it  was  held  until  1646,  when  it  was  surren- 
dered after  the  Royalists  had  suffered  a  reverse  in  a  sharp  engagement, 
near  at  hand,  with  a  superior  force  under  General  Mytton,  in  which  the 
gallantry  of  the  islanders  was  conspicuously  displayed.  One  officer 
(Royalist)  left  his  men  locked  up  in  the  church  tower,  and  ran  off.  He 
had  the  sobriquet  of  Captain  Church  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

Beaumaris  is  rather  more  regular  in  form  than  Caerphilly,  though  of 
less  magnitude.  Here  the  hall  is  in  one  of  the  gatehouses,  and  the 
chapel  occupies  a  mural  tower.    The  inner  walls  are  of  unusual  height 
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and  thickness,  and  contain  two  very  curious  tiers  of  triforial  galleries, 
of  which  the  lower  one  covers  a  series  of  sewers.  There  are 
but  two  concentric  lines  of  wall.  The  outer  line  is  represented  by 
a  sort  of  spur-work,  which  extends  towards  the  sea,  and  commandetl 
the  whole  port.  Beaumaris  was  built  by  Edward  I.,  and  marked  the 
establishment  of  his  power  in  North  Wales  when  he  turned  the  flank 
of  Snowdon. 


Joanna  and  the  Bard. 

The  empty  stone  coffin  of  Llewelyn  the  Great,  which  was  re- 
moved, first  from  the  Abbey  which  he  founded  at  Conway,  and  then 
from  Malnan,  and  now  lies  on  the  floor  of  Gwydir  Chapel,  in  Llanrost 
Church,  is  all  that  remains  of  the  great  Welsh  Prince,  whose  name  is 
so  often  repeated  in  history,  and  who  died  in  1 240. 

Llewelyn  had  been  induced  by  the  artful  promises  of  the  smooth 
traitor  King  John  to  accept  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  the  Princess 
Joan,  but  his  having  thus  allied  himself  did  not  prevent  the  aggressions 
of  his  father-in-law ;  and  John  having  cruelly  murdered  twenty-eight 
hostages,  some  of  the  highest  Welsh  nobility,  Llewelyn's  indignation 
overcame  all  other  considerations,  and  he  attacked  John  in  all  his 
Castles  between  the  Dee  and  Conway,  and  for  that  time  freed  North 
Wales  from  the  English  yoke. 

There  are  many  stories  told  of  the  Princess  Joan,  or  Joanna,  some- 
what contradictory,  but  generally  received.  She  was,  of  course,  not 
popular  with  the  Welsh,  and  the  Court  bard,  in  singing  the  praise  of 
the  Prince,  even  goes  so  far  as  to  speak  of  a  female  favourite  of 
Llewelyn,  instead  of  naming  his  wife.  It  is  related  that  Llewelyn,  at 
the  bartle  of  Montgomery,  took  prisoner  William  de  Breos,  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  English  Court,  and  while  he  remained  his  captive,  treated 
him  well,  and  rather  as  a  friend  than  enemy.  This  kindness  was  re- 
paid by  De  Breos  with  treachery,  for  he  ventured  to  form  an  attach- 
ment to  the  Princess  Joan.  He  was  liberated,  and  returned  to  his 
own  country ;  but  scarcely  was  he  gone  than  evil  whispers  were 
breathed  into  the  ear  of  Llewelyn,  and  vengeance  entirely  possessed  his 
mind:  he,  however,  dissembled  his  feelings,  and  still  feigning  the  same 
friendship,  he  invited  De  Breos  to  come  to  his  palace  at  Aber  as  a 
guest.  The  lover  of  the  Princess  Joan  readily  accepted  the  invitation, 
hoping  once  more  to  behold  his  mistress  ;  but  he  knew  not  the  fate 
which  hung  over  him,  or  he  would  not  have  entered  the  portal  of  the 
man  he  had  iiyured  so  gaily  as  be  did. 
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The  next  morning  the  Princess  Joan  walked  forth  early,  in  a  musing 
mood :  she  was  young,  beautiful :  she  had  been  admired  and  caressed  in 
her  father's  court,  was  there  the  theme  of  minstrels  and  the  lady  of 
many  a  tournament — to  what  avail  ?  Her  hand  without  her  heart  had 
been  bestowed  on  a  brave  but  uneducated  prince,  whom  she  could 
regard  as  little  less  than  savage,  who  had  no  ideas  in  common  with 
\£x%,  to  whom  all  the  refinements  of  the  Norman  Court  were  unknown, 
and  whose  uncouth  people,  warlike  habits,  and  rugged  pomp,  were  all 
distasteful  to  her.  Perhaps  she  sighed  as  she  thought  of  the  days  when 
the  handsome  young  De  Breos  broke  a  lance  in  her  honour,  and  she 
rejoiced,  yet  regretted  that  her  dangerous  knight,  the  admired  and 
gallant  ^Villiam,  was  again  beneath  her  husband's  roof.  In  this  state 
of  mind  she  was  met  by  the  Bard,  an  artful  retainer  of  Llewelyn,  who 
hated  all  of  English  blood,  and  whose  lays  were  never  awakened  but  in 
honour  of  his  chief,  but  who  contrived  to  deceive  her  in  a  belief  that 
he  both  pitied  and  was  attached  to  her.  Observing  her  pensive  air, 
and  guessing  at  its  cause,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and 
having  "  beguiled  her  of  her  tears"  by  his  melody,  he  at  length  addressed 
to  her  these  dangerous  words : — "  Tell  me,  wife  of  Llewelyn,  what 
would  you  give  for  a  sight  of  your  William  ?"  The  Princess,  thrown 
off  her  guard,  and  confiding  in  the  harper's  faith,  imprudently  ex- 
claimed— "  Wales,  and  England,  and  Llewelyn — all  would  I  give  to 
behold  my  William!" 

The  harper  smiled  bitterly,  and,  taking  her  arm,  pointed  slowly  with 
his  finger  in  the  direction  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  where,  at  a  place 
called  Wern  Grogedig,  grew  a  lofty  tree,  from  the  branches  of  which 
a  form  was  hanging,  which  she  too  well  recognised  as  that  of  the  un- 
fortunate William  de  Breos. 

In  a  dismal  cave  beneath  that  spot  was  buried  "  the  young,  the 
beautiful,  the  brave  ;"  and  the  Princess  Joan  dared  not  shed  a  tear  to 
his  memory.  Tradition  points  out  the  place,  which  is  called  Cae 
Gwilyn  Dhu. — Abridged  from  Miss  Coitellos  North  Wales, 


Harlech  Castle. 

An  ancient  British  fortress,  called  originally  Twr  Bronwen,  from 
Bronwcn,  the  fair-bosomed  sis.er  to  Bran  ap  Llyr,  father  of  the  great 
Caractacus,  was  erected  at  Harlech,  on  a  steep  rock  overhanging  the 
sea,  by  the  early  British  princes,  and  occupied  the  site  of  the  present 
Castle,  which  was  commenced  by  Edward  I.  in  1286.  OwenGlendowe 
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seized  this  strong  fortress  in  1404,  and  held  it  for  four  years.  Margaret 
of  Anjou  took  refuge  here  in  1460,  after  the  defeat  of  her  husband, 
Henry  VI.,  at  the  battle  of  Northampton ;  and  here  she  rested  from 
harassing  warfare  for  a  time.  In  the  Civil  War  of  the  Roses,  Harlech 
was  held  for  the  Lancastrians  by  a  Welsh  chieftain,  named  Dafydd  ap 
Jevon  ap  Einon,  who  "  held  this  fortress  through  the  long  period  of  nine 
years  in  defiance  of  Edward  IV.'s  whole  power,  after  his  possession  of 
the  crown.  In  1468,  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  invested  the  place, 
and  the  answer  of  the  Welsh  hero  is  on  record.  '  I  held  a  castle  in 
France,'  said  he,  '  till  all  the  old  women  in  Wales  heard  of  it,  and  now 
I  will  hold  this  Welsh  tower  till  all  the  old  women  in  France  hear  of 
it.'  Sir  Richard,  brother  of  the  Earl,  who  conducted  the  siege,  could 
reduce  it  only  by  the  slow  assault  of  famine,  and  Dafydd  surrendered 
on  honourable  terms,  his  life  being  spared  as  a  condition  of  his  sur- 
render. Edward,  barbarous  and  ungrateful,  at  first  refijsed  to  ratify 
the  promise  given  by  Sir  Richard ;  but  he,  more  generous,  nobly  re- 
plied, '  Then,  by ,  I  will  put  Dafydd  and  his  garrison  into  Harlech 

again,  and  your  highness  may  fetch  him  out  again,  by  any  one  who 
can,  and  if  you  demand  my  life  for  his,  take  it !' " 
!  After  the  war  was  concluded,  the  county  (Merionethshire)  became, 
and  long  continued  to  be,  a  scene  of  confusion.  Outlaws  and  felons 
perpetrated  a  variety  of  crimes,  burning,  robbing,  and  murdering,  in 
large  bands,  and  driving  cattle  in  open  day  with  the  greatest  impunity. 
To  quell  these  outrages.  Queen  Mary  issued  a  commission,  when  80  of 
the  outlaws  and  felons  were  seized  and  punished.  To  revenge  this 
severity,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  commission  was  waylaid  and  mur- 
dered, in  1555,  at  a  place  now  called,  from  the  foul  deed,  "The  Baron's 
Gate."  The  vigorous  measures  to  which  this  outrage  gave  rise  led  to 
the  extirpation  of  the  banditti,  some  of  whom  were  executed  and  the 
rest  fled.  The  traditions  of  the  country  attest  the  terror  which  these 
ruffians  excited ;  travellers  forsook  the  common  road  to  Shrewsbury  to 
avoid  their  haunts. 

In  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.,  Harlech  Castle  was  the  object  of 
contention :  the  fortress  changed  masters  once  or  twice,  but  was  finally 
taken  by  the  Parliamentarians,  under  General  Mytton,  March,  1647,  it 
being  the  last  fortress  in  North  Wales  that  stood  out.  It  was  reduced 
by  famine,  for  such  was  the  state  of  the  roads  at  that  time,  that  Mytton 
could  not  bring  artillery.  It  was  ordered  to  be  demolished,  but  the  order 
was  only  partly  acted  upon  in  the  interior.  From  a  survey  made  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  we  gather  that  there  were  then  extensive  outer- 
wix'ks  and  two  drawbridges  towards  the  sea.     The  fortress  U  rudely 
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built ;  its  walls  are  tolerably  petfect ;  they  form  a  square  of  about  70 
yards  each  way,  with  a  round  tower  at  each  corner.  From  these  corner 
towers  formerly  rose  elegant  turrets,  but  these  are  in  great  part  de- 
■troyed.  The  only  approach  was  on  the  east,  between  two  grand 
towers,  by  the  great  gateway,  defended  by  three  portcullises.  The 
apartments,  now  open  to  the  sky,  are  very  spacious ;  the  stately  hall 
looks  over  the  sea.  "  Margaret  of  Anjou's  Tower"  is  shown.  There 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  British  fortress  in  the  foundations  of  the  pre- 
sent Castle.  Seaward  it  was  protected  by  the  inaccessible  precipice  on 
which  it  stood ;  on  the  land-side  it  was  strengthened  by  a  deep  ditch, 
cut  with  enormous  labour  in  the  solid  rocks. 


Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  and  Eliseg's  Pillar. 

Just  .-ibove  Llangollen,  on  the  road  to  Ruthin,  commences  Valle 
Crucis ,  and  here,  on  a  tumulus,  in  the  middle  of  the  glen,  are  the  remains 
of  one  of  the  most  ancient  columns,  or  crosses,  in  Great  Britain.  It  was 
entire  until  the  Civil  War  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  it  was 
thrown  down  and  broken  by  some  ignorant  fanatics,  who  thought  it 
had  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  cross  to  be  suffered  to  stand. 

This  pillar,  or  cross,  was  a  memorial  of  the  dead,  an  improvement 
upon  the  rude  columns  of  the  Druidical  times,  cut  into  fonu,  and  sur- 
rounded with  inscriptions,  and  considered  among  the  first  lettered  stones 
in  Britain.  In  height  it  was  originally  13  feet.  The  inscription  states 
it  to  have  been  erected  by  Concenn,  in  memory  of  his  great-grandfather 
Eliseg  ;  and  that  Concenn  was  the  grandson  of  Brochmail,  a  Prince  of 
Powys,  who  was  defeated  in  the  memorable  battle  of  Chester,  a.d.  603  ; 
and  the  memorial  is  called  Eliseg's  Pillar,  and  the  limestone  rocks  of 
the  valley  are  called  the  Eglwysig  Mountains.  But  some  antiquaries 
insist  that  they  are  so  named  from  a  church  which  formerly  stood  in  a 
meadow  at  their  foot,  and  which  is  still  known  as  "  The  Meadow  of 
the  Church."  Some  maintain  that  Craig  Eglwysig  means  the  halloived 
rock ;  and  a  church  is  thought  to  have  been  built  here  by  one  EgwestI, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century.  Valle  Crucis  Abbey,  of  which  very  fine 
ruins  exist,  was  founded  in  1200,  by  Madoc  ap  Griffith  Madoc,  lord  of 
the  neighbouring  Castle  of  Dinas  Bran,  who  was  buried  here  after  a  life 
of  rapine  and  violence.  During  a  struggle  with  the  English,  commenced 
by  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  in  the  reign  of  King  John,  Madoc  resolved 
to  dedicate  a  portion  of  his  substance  to  the  establishment  of  a  great 
church  and  monastery  in  some  peaceful  reticat,  and  Valle  Crucis  was 
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chosen.  The  community  was  Cistercian.  The  Abbey  was  dedicated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  many  Welsh  "names.  The  ruins  consist  of 
the  church,  the  Abbot's  lodgings,  refectory,  and  dormitory.  The  church 
was  cruciform :  it  is  now  nearly  roofless ;  the  east  and  west  ends  and 
south  transept  are  tolerably  perfect.  There  is  still  much  of  the  Abbey ; 
and  in  a  farmhouse  adjoining  are  several  chambers  which  formed  part  of 
the  convent.  The  old  poet  Churchyard  leads  us  to  consider  there  to 
have  been  a  central  tower  to  the  Abbey,  when  he  sings : 

"  An  Abbey  near  that  mountayne  towre  there  is, 
Whose  walls  yet  stand,  and  steeple  too,  likewise." 

Beautiful  as  are  the  architectural  remains,  their  picturesqueness  is 
much  increased  by  the  fine  ash-trees  which  bend  over  the  ruined  arches, 
and  ivy  climbing  among  the  clustered  columns.  The  lancet  windows 
are  very  fine :  one  circular  arch  is  filled  with  three  of  these  windows, 
with  delicate  tracery,  and  each  is  surmounted  with  a  rose. 


"  The  Stone  of  the  Arrows,"  near  Aber, 

In  one  of  the  mountain-passes  of  Caernarvonshire  is  a  curious  relic, 
which  is  known  by  the  popular  appellation  of  "  Carreg-y-Saelhan  "— - 
the  Stone  of  the  Arrows —  and  is  situated  on  a  path  about  three  miles 
above  Aber  on  the  northern  shore  of  Caernarvonshire,  in  a  pass  among 
the  mountains  called  "  Nant-an-Afon" — the  Valley  of  the  River.  The 
stone  is  flat,  measuring  about  six  feet  in  length ;  the  path  crosses  di- 
rectly over  it,  and,  according  to  tradition,  on  the  commencement  of  war 
the  chieftains  were  accustomed  to  sharpen  their  arrows  or  other  weapons 
upon  this  rock,  and  the  marks  upon  the  surface,  which  are  about  a 
quarter  or  half  an  inch  deep,  were  made  by  the  arrow-heads.  They  un- 
doubtedly present  the  appearance  of  having  been  produced  by  the  points 
of  spears  or  arrows.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber,  the  Welsh  princes 
had  a  residence  adjoining  an  artificial  mound,  called  "The  Mwd,"  about 
six  miles  west  of  Bangor.  The  Welsh  princes,  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  at 
the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  Llewelyn  ap  Gryffydd,  a.d.  1246  to 
1282,  lived  much  in  this  part  of  the  county,  which  is  full  of  traditions 
and  vestiges  of  ancient  interest.  The  entrenched  dwelling  near  the  Mwd 
was  the  scene,  according  to  tradition,  of  the  tragical  death  of  William 
de  Breos,  described  at  page  456,  and  where  is  an  artificial  cave. 
Llewelyn  seems  to  have  forgiven  his  frail  consort ;  she  survived  this 
tragical  event  eight  years,  and  was  buried  in  the  Dominican  convent 
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which  she  had  founded  at  Llanvaes,  near  Beaumaris.  The  numerous 
historical  traditions  associated  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Aber  seem 
to  corroborate  in  some  degree  the  supposition  that  the  Stone  of  the 
Arrows  may  have  been  a  relic  connected  in  a  certain  manner  with  early 
warfare. 


The  Legond  of  St.  Monacella. 

In  a  very  retired  spot  on  the  banks  of  the  Tanat  is  Pennant  Melan- 
gell — the  shrine  of  St.  Monacella,  or  as  the  Welsh  style  her,  Melangell. 
Her  legend  relates  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  Irish  monarch,  who 
had  determined  to  marry  her  to  a  nobleman  of  his  court.  The  Prin- 
cess had  vowed  celibacy.  She  fled  from  her  father's  dominions  and 
took  refuge  in  this  place,  where  she  lived  fifteen  years  without  seeing 
the  face  of  man.  Brochmail,  Prince  of  Powys  (see  p.  459),  being  one 
day  hare-hunting,  pursued  his  game  till  he  came  to  a  thicket ;  when 
he  was  amazed  to  find  a  virgin  of  surprising  beauty,  engaged  in  deep 
devotion,  with  the  hare  he  had  been  pursuing  under  her  robe,  boldly 
facing  the  dogs,  who  had  retired  to  a  distance  howling,  notwithstanding 
all  the  efforts  of  the  sportsmen  to  make  them  seize  their  prey.  Even 
when  the  huntsman  blew  his  horn,  it  stuck  to  his  lips.  Brochmail 
heard  her  story ;  and  gave  to  God  and  her  a  parcel  of  lands  to  be  a 
sanctuary  to  all  that  fled  there.  He  desired  her  to  found  an  Abbey  on 
the  spot.  She  did  so,  and  died  Abbess,  at  a  good  old  age.  She  waa 
buried  in  a  neighbouring  church,  called  Pennant.  Her  hard  bed  is 
shown  in  a  cleft  of  a  neighbouring  rock.  The  legend  is  perpetuated 
within  the  church  by  some  rude  wooden  carvings  of  the  Saint,  with 
numbers  of  hares  scuttling  to  her  for  protection.  They  were  called 
St.  Monacella's  Lambs.  Until  the  seventeenth  century  no  one  would 
kill  a  hare  in  the  parish  ;  and  much  later,  when  one  was  pursued  by 
dogs,  it  was  firmly  believed  that  if  any  one  cried  "  God  and  St.  Mona- 
cella be  with  thee,"  it  was  sure  to  escape.  In  the  churchyard  are  two 
mutilated  recumbent  effigies,  representing  St.  Monacella  and  Jorwerth 
Drwyndwm,  or  "  Edward  with  the  broken  nose." — Cliife's  North 
Wales. 


The  Castle  of  Montgomery. 

At  Montgomery,  Baldwin  or  Baldwyn,  who  had  been  appointed 
Lieutenant  of  the  Marches  by  William  the  Conqueror,  built  a  Castl^ 
or  other  military  post,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  town,  A.D.  1092. 
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Both  appear  to  have  been  almost  immediately  captured  by  the  "Welsh, 
from  whom  they  were  taken  again  in  the  following  year  by  Roger 
de  Montgomery,  Earl  of  Anindcl  and  Shrewsbury.  The  Earl  fortified 
the  place,  and  called  it  by  his  own  name;  but  in  1094  it  was  taken  by 
the  Welsh,  who  put  the  garrison  to  the  sword,  and  ravaged  this  part 
of  the  Border-land.  William  Rufus  assembled  an  army  and  repulsed 
them,  and  strengthened  and  provisioned  the  Castle  of  Montgomery. 
It  was,  however,  again  taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Welsh  ;  but 
after  a  severe  contest,  the  Norman  power  prevailed,  the  Welsh  were 
driven  to  their  fastnesses,  and  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  rebuilt  the 
fortress.  This,  however,  appeared  to  have  shared  the  fate  of  its  prede- 
cessor ;  for  Henry  III.  built  here  a  new  Castle,  a.d.  1221,  which  was, 
ten  years  afterwards,  taken  and  burned  by  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  North 
Wales. 

Montgomery  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  Mortir 
mer  family.  In  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.,  the  Castle  was  fortified 
for  the  King  by  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  who  delivered  it  up  to 
the  Parliamentary  general  on  his  approach,  and  was  shortly  afterwards 
besieged  by  the  Royalists.  The  advance  of  a  body  of  3000  Parlia- 
mentary troops  to  its  relief  led  to  a  desperate  encounter,  in  which 
;the  Royalists,  5000  strong,  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  300  slain, 
jand  1400  prisoners.  The  Castle  was  afterwards  dismantled  by  order 
'of  Parliament.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  consequence  of  the  proxi- 
!mity  of  Montgomeryshire  to  England,  it  was  partly  included  in  the 
Marches,  and  became  for  centuries  debateable  groimd. 

This  fortress,  the  scene  of  so  many  hot  contests  of  inglorious  war, 
stood  on  a  steep  projecting  eminence  on  the  north  side  of  the  town. 
The  remains  consist  of  a  fragment  of  a  tower,  and  some  portion  of 
the  walls  :  between  the  buildings  and  the  precipitous  side  of  the  hill 
ibove  the  town  is  a  level  space,  probably  used  as  a  parade  for  the  gar- 
rison. The  Castle  was  defended  by  four  ditches  cut  in  the  soliil  rock, 
and  crossed  by  drawbridges.  I'he  town  itself  was  also  defended  by 
walls,  flanked  by  towers  and  secured  by  four  gates;  but  of  these  defences 
only  a  few  fragments  remain.  At  the  foot  of  the  Castle  Hill  are  traces 
of  a  small  fort,  conjectured  to  be  the  original  Norman  Castle  erected 
by  Baldwyn  ;  and  on  a  neighbouring  hill,  intersected  in  the  only  acces- 
fiible  parts  by  deep  ditches,  are  the  remains  of  an  extensive  British  camp. 

On  Mynydd  or  Cefyn  DigoU,   five  miles  from  Montgomery,  was 
fought,  in  1294,  an  obstinate  battle  between  Madoc,  the  natural  son  of 
Llewelyn,  and  the  Lords  Marchers,  which  terminated  his  once  formi- 
dable insurrection  and  his  career. 
««•  G  G 
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Powys  Castle. 

The  town  of  Welsh  Pool,  in  Montgomeryshire,  is  named  from  h 
deep  pool  or  lake,  called  Llyn  Du,  near  which  it  is  situated.  Here 
Cadrogan,  a  powerful  cliicTtain  of  the  district  of  Powys,  began  to  build 
a  Castle,  A. D.  1109,  but  it  was  left  unfinished  at  his  death.  It  was 
completed  Ly  another;  and  in  1191  was  taken  after  a  long  siege  by 
th.e  Englisli,  who  repaired  and  strengthened  its  defences.  It  was 
retaken  A.D.  1197,  by  th.e  ^Velsh  of  Powysland ;  butthe.se  having 
taken  part  with  the  English,  the  Castle  was  taken  from  them  in  1293, 
and  dismantled  by  tli£  Prince  of  North  Wales.  The  fortress  was 
afterwards  restored,  and  received  the  name  of  Powys  Castle,  which  it 
still  retains.  It  was  fortified  in  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.  by  Lord 
Powys,  the  owner  of  it,  who  sided  with  the  King's  party;  but  it  was 
surrendered,  in  1644,  to  the  Parliamentary  commander,  Sir  Thomas 
Middleton, 

This  celebrated  fortress  stands  in  a  spacious,  well  wooded  park,  on  a 
rocky  ridge  or  elevation,  and  is  built  of  red  sandstone,  whence  its 
ancient  name  of  Castell  Coch,  or  Red  Castle.  The  diflerent  portions 
are  of  various  dates,  and  at  one  time  presented  an  incongruous  appear- 
ance. It  has  been  in  a  manner  restored  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke.  The 
interior  has  a  heavy  and  gloomy  appearance ;  but  has  a  fine  collection 
of  pictures,  statues,  vases,  and  other  antiquities.  Its  state  bedroom  is 
preserved  in  the  exact  form  in  which  it  was  prepared  for  King  Charles 
I.  The  gardens  are,  or  were  lately,  laid  out  in  the  old  style,  with 
terraces,  clipped  shrubs,  and  the  remains  of  waterworks.  It  is  the 
ancient  seat  of  the  Clive  family,  and  was  purcliased  by  the  Herberts, 
Earls  Powys,  in  the  reign  of  Eli/.abetii.  Here  is  preserved  in  the  library 
3  MS.  history  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Chcrbury,  wiiose  f  ime,  as  we  have 
seen,  is  tarnished  by  his  ill-timed  surrender  of  Montgomery  Castle, 
which  he  had  garrisoned  for  Charles  I. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  leave  Montgomeryshire  witliout  a  few  words 
upon  the  pin\suits  of  its  people  when  its  jviincipal  riches  were  its  sheep 
and  wool,  in  contrast  with  its  more  stoiiny  limes  of  warfare  and  blood- 
shed. Its  manufactures  were  then  collected  through  the  country  and 
sent  to  Welsh  Pool,  whence  they  were  carried  in  a  rough  state  to 
Shrewsbury,  to  be  finished  and  exported.  Dyer  g^es  a  lively  descrip- 
tion of  this  traflk: — 

"  ■)  '10  Nortlicrn  Canihrians,  an  indiisliious  tiil^c 
Ciirrjr  their  labours  yn  iAi;nic'an  steeds, 
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Of  size  exceeding  not  Leicestrian  sheep, 
Yet  strong  and  sprightly  ;  over  hill  and  dale 
They  travel  unfatigyed,  and  lay  their  bales 
In  Salop's  streets,  beneath  whose  lofty  walls 
Pearly  Sabrina  waits  them  with  her  barks, 
And  spreads  the  swelling  sheet." 

The  pygmean  steeds,  of  wliich  Dyer  here  speaks,  are  a  kind  of  small 
ponies  in  the  hilly  tracts  of  Montgomeryshire  and  Merionethshire, 
called  77ierlytis,  which  range  over  the  mountains  both  in  summer  and 
winter,  and  never  quit  them  until  they  are  three  years  old,  when  they 

are  brought  down  for  sale. 

» 

The  Story  of  Owen  Glcndower. 

Of  the  history  of  this  courageous  warrior  there  are  several  incidents 
described  throughout  the  present  section  of  this  work.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  sketch,  in  a  connected  form,  his  eventful  career, 
as  it  presents  many  localities  and  characteristic  pictures  of  Castle  life 
at  a  very  important  era. 

Owen  Glcndower  was  born  in  Merionethshire  about  the  year  1349. 
He  was  naturally  descended  from  Llewelyn,  the  last  Prince  of  Wales, 
whose  granddaughter,  Elena,  manied  GryfFydd  Vychan,  of  which 
maiTiage  Glcndower  was  the  offspring.  He  appears  to  have  had  a 
liberal  education,  was  entered  a/;  the  Inns  of  Court  in  London,  and 
became  a  barrister.  It  is  probable  that  he  soon  quitted  the  profession 
of  the  law,  for  we  find  that  he  was  appointed  Squire  of  the  Body  to 
Richard  II.  When  this  King's  household  was  finally  dissolved,  he 
retired  with  full  resentment  of  his  sovereign's  wrongs  to  his  patrimony 
in  ^^^^les.  He  was  knighted  in  13S7,  and  was  married  early  in  life  to 
Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  David  Hammer,  of  Hammer,  in  the  county 
of  Flint,  one  of  the  justices  of  King's  Bench,  by  the  appointment  of 
Richard  II.  By  her  Owen  had  several  sons  and  five  daughters:  most 
his  sons  fell  in  the  field  of  battle  to  which  they  accompanied  their 
father  in  1400. 

Owen  had  engaged  in  a  dispute  about  the  boundaries  of  his  lordship 
of  Glendwrdwy,  with  Reginald,  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  an  Anglo- 
Norman,  whose  seigniories  adjoined  his  own.  Taking  advantage 
of  the  deposition  of  King  Richard,  Lord  Grey  had  forcibly  possessed 
himself  of  a  piece  of  land  which  Owen,  in  the  former  reign,  had  re- 
coveicd  from  him  by  course  of  law.  Glcndower  laid  his  case  before 
Parliament,  but  his  suit  was  dismissed.  To  this  provocation,  Reginald 
de  Ruthyn  added  another  insult,  by  purposely  detaining  the  writ  that 
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had  been  issued  to  summon  Owen,  with  the  otl.er  barons,  to  assist 
Henry  IV.  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scots.  Lord  Grey  misrepre- 
sented to  the  King  the  absence  of  Glendower  as  an  act  of  wilful  dis- 
obedience, and  afterwards  treacherously  took  possession  of  his  lailds 
under  the  pretence  of  forfeiture.  The  Welsh  were  at  this  time  little 
better  than  barbarians :  they  hated  the  English  because  of  the  laws 
which  punished  their  bards  as  vagabonds,  allowed  no  Welshman  to 
hold  the  smallest  public  office  in  his  native  country,  and  maintained 
foreign  garrisons  in  their  towns  and  Castles.  They  were  hated  in 
return  as  an  ungovernable,  plundering,  rebellious  race.  Out  of  their 
condition  rose  the  power  of  Glendower.  With  the  assistance  of  the 
bards  who  asserted  him  to  be  gifted  with  supernatural  skill,  his  fame 
was  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  Wales,  and  his  influence  so 
speedily  increased,  that  after  levying  a  body  of  troops,  he  at  once  pro- 
claimed his  genealogy,  and  laid  claim  to  the  throne  of  Wales.  In  the 
Bummer  of  14CO  he  attacked  the  estates  of  his  enemy,  Lord  Grey,  and 
in  his  absence  seized  upon  his  lands.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  these 
exploits  had  reached  the  King,  he  sent  Lords  Talbot  and  Grey  to 
reduce  Glendower.  This  attack  upon  his  house  was  sudden,  and  he 
with  difficulty  escaped.  He  next  marched  upon  the  town  of  Ruthyn, 
which  he  took,  pillaged,  and  burnt,  during  the  time  of  a  fair,  and  then 
retired  to  his  fortifications  in  the  hills.  His  proceedings  were  so  alarm- 
ing that  the  King  soon  resolved  to  march  against  him  in  person,  and 
forces  were  assembled  from  ten  counties  to  join  the  regular  army  at 
Coventry.  A  grant  was  also  made  to  the  King's  brother,  John,  Earl 
of  Somerset,  of  all  Glendower's  estates  in  North  and  South  Wales. 
His  revenue  in  money  did  not  exceed  300  marks  (200/.),  but  his  rents 
in  service  and  in  kind  were  probably  considerable.  Ihe  King,  who 
had  now  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Isle  of  Anglcsea,  plundered  a  Francis- 
can Convent  at  Llanfaes,  slew  some,  and  carried  away  others  of  the 
monks,  and  repeopkd  the  monastery  with  English.  The  Franciscans 
were  known  to  have  assisted  Prince  Llewelyn,  and  to  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  successor.  King  Henry,  at  last,  caused  his  army  to 
retire,  Glendower  and  his  troops  ha\ing  retreated  to  the  mountains  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Snowdon.  A  free  pardon  was  ofiered  to  the 
rebels  in  the  several  Welsh  counties,  which  brought  over  to  the  King's 
authority  some  of  the  principal  adherents  of  Glendower.  Nothing 
daunted  by  the  diminution  of  his  forces,  but  trusting  to  the  protection 
afiordeJ  by  a  mountainous  country,  Glendower  marched  to  Plinlim- 
mon  in  the  summer  of  1 401,  and  ravaged  the  surrounding  country; 
he  Slicked  Montgomery,  burned  the  suburbs  of  Welsh  Pool,  destroyed 
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Abbe^  -crom-Hcr,  and  took  the  Castle  of  Radnor,  where  he  beheaded 
the  garrison  to  the  number  of  sixty.  The  Flemings  (who,  in  the  rei(?n 
of  Henry  I.,  had  settled  in  Pembrokeshire),  incensed  at  his  incursior;s, 
raised  a  force  of  1500  men,  and  surrounded  Owen  on  every  side.  He 
broke  through  their  ranks,  and  200  of  the  Flemings  remained  dead  upon 
the  field.  These  depredations  and  victories  awakened  the  fears  of  the 
King,  and  a  second  expedition  into  Wales  was  determined  upon.  In 
June,  1401,  the  King  was  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  but,  after  ra/.ing 
to  the  ground  the  Abbey  of  Yritrad  Fitor,  and  pillaging  the  county  of 
Cardigan,  he  withdrew  his  army,  exhausted  by  famine  and  disease. 
Glendower's  cause  among  the  AVclsh  now  triumphed :  and  in  1402  a 
comet  was  interpreted  by  the  bards  as  an  omen  favourable  to  him. 
Predictions  gave  new  energy  to  his  followers,  and  Glendowcr  advanced 
towards  Ruthyn,  drew  Lord  Grey  into  the  field,  surprised  him  with 
an  ambush,  and  carried  him  off  captive  to  his  court,  near  Snowdon, 
whence  he  was  released  by  the  payment  of  10,000  marks  (6666/.),  and 
his  engagement  to  observe  strict  neutrality.  For  his  better  security,  or 
perhaps  by  compulsion.  Lord  Grey  married  Jane,  fourth  daughter  of 
Glendower,  immediately  upon  his  liberation.  Being  now  free  from 
English  opponents,  he  turned  his  arms  against  such  of  his  countrymen 
as  had  adhered  to  the  English,  or  forsaken  his  cause;  he  marched  upon 
Caernarvon,  and  closely  blockaded  its  strong  Castle. 

The  cathedral  at  Bangor,  and  the  cathedral,  palace,  and  canons'  house 
at  St.  Asaph,  were  destroyed  at  Owen's  command.  His  excuse  for  these 
outrages  was  that  Trevor,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  had  been  disloyal  to 
King  Richard,  from  whom  he  had  received  his  proferments.  Trevor 
subsequently  revolted  fi"om  King  Henry,  allied  himself  to  Glendower, 
ami  did  not  quit  the  see,  in  which  Owen  confirmed  him,  until  that 
chieftain's  fortunes  declined,  when  he  prudently  retreated  to  Paris. 

The  King  now  determined  upon  a  third  expedition  into  Wales,  and 
called  upon  his  principal  subjects  to  assemble  at  Lichfield.  In  the 
meantime,  Glendower  had  defeated  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer  at  Pillcth 
Hill,  not  far  from  Knighton,  in  Radnorshire,  and  had  left  dead  upon 
tlie  field  I  ICO  of  Mortimer's  followers.  Sir  Edmund,  who  was  himselt 
m  ide  prisontr,  was  uncle  to  Edmund  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  (then 
about  ten  years  old),  whose  title  to  the  Crown  having  been  .acknow- 
ledged by  the  Parliament,  he  was  kept  in  close  custody  by  the  King, 
and  refused  ransom.  This  induced  him  to  become  a  partisan  of  Glen- 
dower, whose  subsequent  alliance  with  the  Percies  was  mainly  attri- 
butable to  Mortimer.  Instead  of  assembling  one  anny  at  Lichfield, 
Ilcnry  determined  to  raise  three  separate  divisions,  and  to  attack  the 
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Welsh  from  three  different  quarters  at  the  same  time :  the  King  to 
muster  the  first  division  at  Shrewsbur)^ ;  Lord  Warwick,  Lord  Stafford, 
and  others  to  assemble  the  second  at  Hereford;  while  Prince  Henry 
was  to  have  the  command  of  the  third  at  Chester.  Owen  Glendowcr, 
in  the  meantime,  burnt  the  houses  of  the  Bishop  and  Archdeacon  of 
Llandaff,  set  fire  to  Cardiff  and  Abergavenny,  and  then  returned  to 
oppose  the  English ;  but  concealed  himself  among  tiie  hills  from  an 
interior  force,  driving  away  all  the  cattle,  and  destroying  all  the  means 
of  subsistence.  At  this  time  the  rebellion  seemed  likely  to  gain  ground, 
for  the  confederates — Mortimer,  the  Percies,  and  Glendower— confiding 
in  their  own  power,  determined  to  divide  the  whole  kXigdom  among 
themselves.  It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Glendower  revived  the  ancient 
prophecy,  that  Henry  IV.  should  fall  under  the  name  of  "  Mold  warp," 
or  "the  cursed  of  God's  mouth  ;"  and  styling  himself  "  the  Dragon,"  he 
Assumed  a  badge  representing  that  monster  with  a  star  above,  in  imita- 
tion of  Uther,  whose  victories  over  the  Saxons  were  foretold  by  the 
appearance  of  a  star  with  a  dragon  threntening  beneath,  Percy  was 
denoted  the  "  Lion,"  from  the  crest  of  his  family ;  and  on  Sir  Edmund 
Mortimer  they  bestowed  the  title  of  "the  Wolf."  Owen,  who  was 
now  at  the  zenith  of  his  glory,  called  together  the  estates  of  Wales  at 
Machynlleth,  and  there  was  formally  crowned  and  acknowledged 
Prince  of  Wales.  Some  of  his  enemies,  however,  as  well  as  his  allies, 
assembled  at  this  meeting,  and  he  narrowly  escaped  assassination. 

In  1403  Glendower  and  Mortimer  marched  towards  Shrewsbury,  in 
order  to  join  their  troops  to  the  army  of  Percy,  which  was  encamped 
near  that  town. 

As  soon  as  the  King  was  aware  of  these  hostile  movements,  he 
marched  in  all  haste  to  come  up  with  Hotspur  before  he  was  joined  by 
Glendower.  The  royal  army  entered  Shrewsbury  only  a  few  hours 
before  Hotspur  arrived  at  the  gates.  This  was  on  the  19th  of  July, 
and  the  King  was  anxious  to  give  battle  without  delay.  Hotspur, 
however,  did  not  feel  himself  strong  enough  for  this,  having  not  above 
fourteen  thousand  men  in  his  army,  whereas  the  King  had  nearly 
double  that  number.  On  the  following  morning  the  King's  forces 
marched  out  of  the  town,  and  succeeded  in  forcing  Hotspur  to  an 
engagement,  of  which  the  following  interesting  account  is  taken  from 
the  History  of  Shrevj ibury : — 

"  The  fight  began  by  furious  and  repeated  volleys  of  arrows  from 
Hotspur's  archers,  whose  ground  greatly  favoured  that  kind  of  warfare, 
and  they  did  great  execution  on  the  royal  army.  The  King's  bowmen 
were  not  wanting  in  rtlurn,  and  the  battle  raged  with  violence.     Hot- 
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spur,  with  his  associate  Douglas,  bent  on  the  King's  destruction, 
rushing  through  the  midst  of  the  hostile  arrows,  pierced  their  way  to 
the  spot  on  which  he  stood.  Henry  was  thrice  unhorsed,  and  would 
have  been  taken  or  slain,  had  he  not  been  defended  and  rescued  by  bis 
own  men ;  and  the  fortune  of  tlie  day  would  have  btcn  iorthwith 
decided,  if  the  Earl  of  March  had  notwitiulrawn  him  from  the  danger; 
for  the  royal  standard-bearer  was  slain,  his  banner  beaten  down,  ar>d 
many  of  the  chosen  band  appointed  to  guard  it,  were  killed  by  tliese 
desperate  assailants ;  while  the  young  Prince  of  Wales  was  wounded 
in  the  face  by  an  arrow.  In  short,  notwithstanding  all  the  exertions  of 
the  Royalists,  victory  seemed  inclined  to  favour  the  rebel  army ;  they 
fought  with  renewed  ardour,  from  an  opinion  naturally  derived  fro:r 
the  overthrow  of  his  standard,  that  the  King  himself  had  fallen,  and 
animated  each  other  to  the  combat  with  cheering  and  redoubled  shouts 
of  ^ Henry  Percy,  King!  Henry  Percy,  King  f  In  this  critical  moment 
the  gallant  Percy,  raging  through  the  adverse  ranks  in  quest  of  his 
Sovereign,  fell  by  an  imknown  hand,  alone,  and  hemmed  in  by  foes. 
The  King  lost  no  time  to  avail  himself  of  this  event.  Straining  his 
voice  to  the  utmost,  he  exclaimed  aloud  '  Henry  Percy  is  dead :'  and  the 
battle  soon  ended  in  the  King  gaining  a  complete  victory. 

"  In  the  meanwhile  Owen  Glendower  had  marched  with  a  large  body 
of  Welshmen  to  within  a  mile  of  Shrewsbury  ;  and  if  the  King  had  not 
been  so  rapid  in  his  movements,  Glendower  and  Hotspur  would  pro- 
bably have  joined  their  forces.  It  was  necessary,  however,  that  tlie 
Welsh  army  should  cross  the  Severn,  which,  at  this  place,  is  a  broad 
and  rapid  river.  It  happened  also,  most  unfortunately  for  Glendower, 
that  the  water  was  at  this  time  exceedingly  high.  There  is  a  ford  at 
Shelton,  by  which,  at  other  seasons,  he  would  have  been  able  to  cross 
the  river,  but  now  it  was  impossible.  The  bridges  at  Shrewsbury  were 
commanded  by  the  King;  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  halt  his 
army  on  the  banks  oi  the  Severn,  though  he  could  see  Hotspur's  forces 
quite  plainly  on  the  opposite  side,  and  though  he  knew  that  the  King 
wished  to  bring  on  a  battle.  The  battle  took  place  as  we  have 
related. 

"  The  place  where  the  fight  was  thickest  is  about  three  miles  from 
Shrewsbury,  and  is  still  called  Battle-field;  and  King  Henry  built  a 
handsome  church  there,  which  is  still  used  as  a  parish  church,  thougU 
great  part  of  it  is  in  ruins." 

The  tradition  of  the  country  says,  thai  Glendower  mounted  the  large 
oak  tree,  which  has  been  often  engravcil,  and  that  he  saw  from  thence 
the  battle  of  Shrewsbury.     This  story  is  most  probably  true.     It  wculd 
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be  diflicult  to  account  for  its  being  told  by  the  common  people  of  the 
neiiihboiirhood,  if  there  was  not  some  truth  in  it.  These  people  are  not 
likely  to  have  heard  of  Owen  Giendower,  or  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury: 
and  if  Giendower  really  arrived  at  this  spot,  and  could  not  get  over  the 
river  on  account  of  a  flo.)d  (of  which  facts  tiicre  seems  to  be  no  doubt), 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  he  mounted  up  into  the  tree.  Battle-field 
Church  can  now  be  seen  very  plainly  from  the  bank  of  the  river.  It 
is  not  much  more  than  three  miles  off ;  at  the  time  the  battle  was 
fought,  the  country  was  perhaps  much  more  open  than  it  is  at  present, 
and  there  were  few  hedges  to  shut  out  the  view ;  so  that  Giendower 
might  easily  have  seen  what  was  going  on  between  the  two  armies ;  and 
it  must  have  been  very  mortifying  to  him  to  see  the  troops  of  his  friend 
Hotspur  totally  defeated. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  believing  from  the  present  appearance  of  the 
tree,  that  it  is  old  enough  to  have  been  of  a  considerable  size  in  the  year 
1403,  or  467  ycai-s  ago.  Oaks  are  known  to  live  to  a  much  greater  age 
than  this;  and  there  are  documents  which  prove  that  the  Sbelton  oak 
was  a  fine  large  tree  some  centuries  ago.  It  is  still  perfectly  alive,  and 
bears  some  hundreds  of  acorns  every  year,  though  it  has  great  marks  of 
age,  and  is  so  hollow  in  the  inside  that  it  seems  to  stand  on  little  more 
than  a  circle  of  bark.  At  least  six  or  eight  persons  might  stand  within 
it.  The  dimensions  are  as  follows : — The  girth  at  bottom,  close  to  the 
ground  is  44 feet  3  inches ;  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  25 feet  i  inch; 
at  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  27  feet  4  inches.  Height  of  the  tree, 
41  feet  6  inches. 

The  Welsh  pass  an  unjust  censure  upon  Owen  Giendower  for  his 
conduct  at  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury ;  and  not  only  blame  him  for 
omitting  to  join  Percy's  division  before  the  engagement  took  place 
(which,  it  appears,  he  could  not  have  effected),  but  also  accuse  him  of 
want  of  promptitude  in  not  attacking  Henry  immediately  after  the 
action.  In  the  following  year  he  opened  the  campaign  with  fresh 
vigour,  and  took  the  Castles  of  Harlech  and  Aberystwith,  and  several 
others,  of  which  many  were  dismantled,  and  some  garrisoned.  Next 
year  Owen's  fortunes  began  to  decline:  he  was  attackeil  at  Grosmont 
Castle,  about  twelve  miles  from  Monmouth,  and  driven  back  by 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  then  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Eight 
hundred  men  remained  dead  upon  the  field,  as  the  English  gave  no 
quarter.  During  the  same  month  he  suffered  a  second  defeat  in 
Brecknockshire ;  when  there  were  killed  or  made  prisoners  1500  of 
Owen's  followers ;  one  of  his  sons  was  taken  prisoner,  and  his  brother 
Tudor  fell  in  the  action.     After  these  reverses  all  Glamorganshire  sub- 
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mittcd  to  the  King,  and  Glendower  was  compelled  to  wander  over  the 
country  with  a  few  faithful  friends,  concealing  himself  in  remote  and 
unfrequented  places.  There  is  in  the  county  of  Monmouth  "  Owen's 
Cave,"  in  which  he  was  secretly  maintained  by  an  old  and  trusty  ad- 
herent. . 

Notwithstanding  occasional  assistance  from  his  foreign  allies,  Owen's 
strength  continued  to  decline.  Two  years  afterwards  Glendower  again 
began  to  make  head  against  the  English  by  devastating  the  Marches,  and 
seizing  the  property  of  those  who  refused  to  join  him.  Lord  Powys 
fortified  several  castles,  and  subsequently  took  prisoners  two  of  Glcn- 
dowcr's  best  officers,  who  were  carried  to  London,  and  there  executed 
as  traitors ;  whilst  Glendower  was  compelled  to  retire  into  Wales  in 
comparative  obscurity.  While  a  treaty  was  in  negotiation  with  Owen, 
he  died  at  Mornington,  in  Herefordshire,  September  20,  141 5,  after 
a  life  of  risk  and  danger,  at  the  house  of  one  of  his  daughters.  There  ia 
a  tombstone  in  the  churchyard  of  Mornington,  which  is  believed  to  mark 
his  grave  ;  but  no  inscription  or  memorial  whatever  exists  to  corrobo- 
rate the  tradition. 

The  "  Vale  of  the  Dee"  was  the  patrimony  of  Glendower,  and 
many  a  spot  in  or  near  it  is  associated  with  his  name  or  his  histt)ry. 
The  tumulus  crested  with  firs  near  the  seventh  milestone  from  Llan- 
gollen, is  called  "  Glyndower's  Mount,"  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  site  of  his  house.  Owen  had  also  a  mountain-seat,  on  the  brow  of  the 
Berwyn,  behind  Corwen  church,  which  is  considered  his  parish,  and 
was  always  his  chief  rendezvous. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  historians  have  devoted  so  little  attention  to 
the  career  of  this  remarkable  man.  Taking  their  tone  from  the  Lan- 
castrian or  Tudor  chronicles,  they  dismiss  him  as  "  the  wretched  rebel 
Glendower,"  although  his  title  to  reign  in  Wales  was  far  better  than 
that  of  his  opponent  in  England:  for  a  considerable  time  he  was  Ae 
facto  Prince  of  Wales,  and  was  recognised  as  such  by  the  King 
of  France,  who  studiously  avoided  bestowing  the  regal  style  ou 
Henry. 

The  Nannau  Oak,  after  being  for  ages  an  object  of  superstitious 
dread  to  the  peasantry  of  Merionethshire,  on  the  13th  of  July,  1813, 
fell  suddenly  to  the  ground,  completely  worn  out  with  age.  In  the 
neighbourhood  it  was  known  as  the  Haunted  Tree — the  Spirit's  Blasted 
Tree— or,  in  Welsh,  "  Conbren  yr  Ellyll,"  the  Hobgoblin's  Tree.  It 
owed  its  fearful  names  to  a  circumstance  well  known  in  the  history  of 
that  country.  Howel  Sele,  a  Welsh  chieftain,  and  Lord  of  Nannau, 
was  privately  slain,  during  a  hunting  quairel,  by  his  cousin  Owtii 
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Glcndower,  and  hidden  for  a  long  time  within  its  hollow  trunk,  Thft 
remembrance  of  this  tragical  event  was  afterwards  preserved  by  tradi- 
tion in  the  families  of  the  Vanghans  of  Hengwyrl,  nor  was  it  wholly 
lost  among  the  peasants,  who  pointed  out  to  the  traveller  the  "  Haunted 
Oak  ;"  and  as  they  passed  it  in  the  gloom  of  night,  would  quicken  their 
pace,  and  perhaps  murmur  a  prayer  for  personal  protection  against  the 
craft  and  assaults  of  the  demon  of  the  tree. 

The  irregular  and  wild  Glyndower  (at  least  so  tradition  says),  being 
enraged  with  Howel,  who  had  refused  to  espouse  his  kinsman's  and  his 
country's  cause,  determined,  during  a  cessation  of  arms,  like  Earl  Percy 
of  old,  "  to  force  the  red  deer  from  the  forest  brake,"  in  the  domains  ot 
the  unbending  lord  of  Nannau.  Thither  he  repaired ;  and  encountering 
Howel  alone,  but  armed,  they  fought.  Glyndower  conquered — his  cousin 
fell.  Owen  returned  in  haste  to  his  stronghold,  Glyndwrdry.  Howel 
was  sought  for,  but  nowhere  found.  The  vassals  of  Nannau  were  filled 
with  consternation  and  alarm ;  Sele's  sorrowing  lady  shut  herself  up 
from  the  world  in  the  solitude  of  her  now  gloomy  castle.  Year  suc- 
ceeded year,  and  yet  no  tidings  were  received  of  the  absent  Howel. 
His  fate  remained  long  unknown  to  all  save  Glyndower,  and  his  com- 
panion Madog.  At  length,  one  tempestuous  evening  in  November,  an 
armed  horseman  was  descried  urging  his  flagging  steed  up  the  hill  that 
leads  to  Nannau,  from  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dolgellau :  it  was 
Madog — who,  after  the  death  of  the  fiery,  yet  generous  Glyndower,  has- 
tened to  fulfil  his  last  command,  and  unravel  the  horrid  mystery.  He 
told  his  melancholy  tale,  and  referred  to  the  blasted  oak  in  confirmation 
of  its  painful  truth.  Howcl's  unhallowed  sepulchre  was  opened,  and 
his  skeleton  discovered,  grasping  with  his  right  hand  his  rusty  sword. 
The  remains  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  monastery  of  Cymmer 
for  burial,  and  masses  were  performed  for  the  repose  of  the  troubled 
spirit  of  the  Lancastrian  Sele. 

This  celebrated  oak  measured  27  feet  6  inches  in  circumference,  and 
stood  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Robert  Williams  Vaughan,  Naimau  Park, 
Merionethshire  ;  who,  after  its  fall,  had  a  variety  of  utensils  manufac- 
tured from  its  wood,  which  is  of  a  beautiful  dark  colour,  approaching 
to  ebony ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  house  in  Dolgellau  that  does  not  con- 
tain an  engraving  of  this  venerable  tree,  fi-amcd  with  the  wood.  At 
Nannau  there  are  several  relics ;  amongst  others,  a  frame  containing  an 
engraved  portrait  of  Pitt,  and  under  it  the  following  motto:  "  Y  Gwr 
fal  y  dderwn  a  wynebodd  y  dymcstl :"  "  This  man,  like  the  oak,  faced 
the  tempest." 

The  above  tradition  forms  the  subject  of  a  very  fine  ballad  by  Mr. 
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Waningfon,  printed  in  the  notes  to  Marmion,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott 
Let  Madog,  in  the  poet's  words,  complete  the  tale. 

"  Led  by  the  ardor  of  the  chace, 

Far  distant  from  his  own  domain, 
From  vvlicre  Garthmacleu  spreads  her  shade, 
'I'hc  Glyndwr  sought  the  opening  plain. 

"  With  head  aloft  and  antlers  wide, 

A  red-buck  rous'd,  then  cross'd  his  view; 
Stung  with  the  sight,  and  wild  with  rage. 
Swift  from  the  wood  fierce  Howel  flew. 

•  *  •  •  •  <' 
"  Tliey  fought,  and  doubtful  long  the  fray, 

'I'he  Glyndwr  gave  tl.e  fatal  wound. 
Still  mournful  must  my  tale  proceed, 
And  its  last  act  all  dreadful  sound. 

"  I  marked  a  broad  and  blasted  oak 

Scorch 'd  by  the  lightning's  livid  glares 
Hollow  its  stem  from  branch  to  root. 
And  all  its  shrivell'd  arms  were  bare. 

"  Be  this,  I  cried,  his  proper  grave  I 

(The  thought  in  me  was  deadly  sin) ; 
Aloi't  we  rais'd  the  ha[)lcss  chief, 
And  dropped  his  bleeding  corpse  within. 

•  *  •  •  *  « 

"  He  led  them  near  the  blasted  oak, 

Then  conscious,  from  the  scene  withdrew ; 
Tlie  jx-asants  work  with  trembling  haste, 
And  lay  the  whitened  bones  to  view. 

"  Back  they  recoil'd  :  the  right  hand  still 
Contracted,  grasp'd  a  rusty  sword, 
Which  erst  in  many  a  battle  gleamed, 
And  proudly  deck'd  their  slaughtered  lord. 

"  Pale  lights  on  Caday's  rocks  were  seen, 
And  midnight  voices  heard  to  moan ; 
'Twas  even  said  the  blasted  oak 
Convulsive  heav'd  a  hollow  groan. 

"  And  to  this  day  the  peasant  still 

With  cautious  fear  avoids  the  ground; 
In  each  wild  branch  a  spectre  sees, 
And  trembles  at  each  rising  sound." 
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We  are  indebted  for  our  account  of  this  interesting  Memorial  to  the 
Rev.  H.  Longucville  Jones,  who,  at  the  Congress  of  the  Cambrian 
Archaeological  Association  held  at  Bangor,  in  September,  i860,  de- 
livered to  the  meeting  the  result  of  his  summer's  study  of  the  "  Incised 
Stones"  with  which  Wales  abounds,  and  which  are  most  impoitant  tg 
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the  proper  and  <  orrect  study  of  archaeology.  They  had  very  few  old 
MSS.,  but  they  were  exceedingly  rich  in  these  stones— richer  than  most 
part  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  of  which  they  ought  to  feel  very 
proud,  and  do  their  utmost  towards  their  preservation.  The  rev.  gen- 
tleman pointed  out  to  the  audience,  by  means  of  diagrams,  several  in- 
scribed stones,  some  of  which  had  been  only  recently  discovered. 
Amongst  the  most  remarkable  were  those  of  a  very  early  date,  found 
at  Pcnmachno,  preserved  through  the  exertions  of  the  president  (Mr. 
C.  Wynne)  and  his  family.  One  of  them  had  the  Greek  monogram, 
and  the  following  inscription : — 

CARAVSIVS 
mCIACET 

iNnoccov 

GKKIF.SLA 
riDVM 

which  means  that  "  Carausius  lies  here  in  this  heap  of  stones,"  that  is, 
in  a  carnedd.  It  was  rescued  by  Mr.  Wynne,  but  was  well  known  to 
Pennant,  who  met  with  it  in  going  from  Pcnmachno  to  Ffestiniog. 
Carausius  was  the  real  founder  of  the  British  navy  (circa  a.d.  288). 
He  was  a  Menapian,  or  Belgian,  of  the  humblest  origin,  but  a  ve.^y 
bold  and  skilful  naval  commander.  His  head-quarters,  as  high  admiral 
in  the  British  seas,  were  originally  at  Bononia,  now  Boulogne;  but, 
being  threatened  with  death  by  the  jealous  emperors,  he  fled  with  his 
fleet  to  Britain,  where  the  legions  and  auxiliaries  gathered  round  him, 
and  bestowed  upon  him  the  imperial  diadem.  Under  his  glorious  reign 
of  seven  or  eight  years,  Britain  first  flourished  as  a  great  naval  power. 
Absolute  master  of  the  Channel,  his  fleets  swept  the  seas  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Rhine  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  kept  in  complete 
check  the  piratical  Franks  and  Saxons.  To  protect  the  northern 
frontiers  of  his  dominions  against  the  unsubdued  northern  tribes,  he  is 
said  to  have  repaired  the  chain  of  forts  erected  by  Agricola  between 
the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde;  but  it  appears  from  Ossian  that  while  he 
was  emjiloyed  in  that  work,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party  under  the 
command  of  Oscar,  and  "  fled  from  his  lifted  sword."  The  Celtic 
bard  calls  him  "the  mighty  Caros,  king  of  ships;"  but  adds,  taunt- 
ingly, that  he  spread  "the  wings  of  his  pride"  "behind  his  gathered 
heap,"  "  looking  over  his  stones  with  fear,"  when  he  beheld  Oscar 
"terrible  as  the  ghost  of  night,  that  rolled  the  waves  to  his  ships."  He 
was  murdered  by  his  confidential  minister  AUectus,  at  York,  in  the 
year  297. 
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Cardiff  Castle. 

Cardiff",  the  county  town  of  Glamorganshire,  seems  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Caer  Taf,  the  fortress  on  the  river  Taf.  Caerdydd,  its 
Welsh  name,  is  thought  to  be  derived  from  Caer  Didi,  the  fortress  of 
Didius,  from  a  port  which,  it  is  assumed,  the  Roman  General  Auliis 
Didius  erected  here,  and  who  succeeded  Ostorius  in  command  of  the 
legions  of  Britain.  Roman  remains  have  been  found  witliin  the  walls 
of  the  present  Castle,  which  stands  on  the  line  of  the  Roman  coast 
road  through  South  Wales.  Jertyn  ap  Gwrgan  commenced  building 
walls  round  Cardiff,  and  must  have  had  some  stronghold,  when  he  was 
driven  out  of  Glamorgan  by  Robert  Fitzhamon,  the  Anglo-Norman 
conqueror  of  Glamorganshire,  who  built  the  present  Castle  in  the 
room  of  a  smaller  erection  built  by  the  Welsh  princes  of  Morganvvg. 

Cardiff  was  subsequently  strongly  fortified,  and  in  the  Castle  the  un- 
fortunate Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy,  brother  of  William  Rufus  and 
Henry  I.,  died,  after  a  captivity  of  eight-and-twenty  years.  Henry 
having  arrived  in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  his  army,  his  gold  brought 
many  partisans  ;  the  towns  of  Bayeux  and  Caen  alone  remained  faith- 
ful to  Duke  Robert ;  and,  after  a  long  siege,  the  first  was  carried  by 
assault  and  burned,  whilst  a  conspiracy  broke  out  in  Caen,  scarcely 
leaving  the  ill-fated  Duke  time  to  escape.  A  few  gallant  chevaliers 
rallied  round  him  ;  but  the  battle  of  Tinchebrai,  fougiit  September  27, 
1106,  was  gained  by  the  King,  and  the  Duke  was  taken  prisoner. 

Become  master  of  his  brother,  Henry  imprisoned  him  in  the  Castle 
at  Cardiff,  and  the  tower  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  confined,  at 
the  left  of  the  entrance  gateway,  is  yet  standing :  it  was  restored  in 
1847.  For  greater  security,  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Duke  were  put 
out.  During  his  long  imprisonment,  he  endeavoured  to  soothe  hiy 
w'eari!icss  by  becoming  a  poet.  The  songs  of  the  \N'elsh  bai-ds  werfe 
tried  to  alleviate  his  sorrows,  and  the  deep  distress  he  felt  at  being 
separated  from  iiis  only  child,  whose  prospects  he  had  blighted.  Forced 
to  learn  the  language  of  his  gaolers,  he  employed  it  to  compose  several 
pieces  in  Welsh,  one  of  which  remains,  and  is  a  sort  of  plaintive  elegy 
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The  Prince  looked  on  an  old  tree  rising  above  the  forest,  which  covered 

the  promontory  of  Penarth,  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  and  from  the  depth 

of  his  prison  he  thus  mournfully  addressed  it,  following  the  custom  of 

the  Welsh  bards,  who  repeat  the  name  of  the  person  or  thing  they 

address  in  each  stanza : — 

Oak,  born  on  these  heights,  theatre  of  carnage,  where  blood  has  rolled 

in  streams  : 
Misery  to  those  who  quarrel  about  words  over  wine. 

Oak,  nourished  in  the  midst  of  meadows  covered  with  blood  and  corpses  : 
Misery  to  the  man  who  has  borne  an  object  of  hatred. 

Oak,  grown  upon  this  green  carpet,  watered  with  the  blood  of  those  whose 

heart  was  pierced  by  the  sword  : 
Misery  to  him  who  delights  in  discord. 

Oak,  in  the  midst  of  the  trefoil  and  plants,  which  whilst  surrounding  thee 

have  stopped  thy  growth,  and  hindered  the  tliickening  of  tliy  trunk  : 
Misery  to  the  man  who  is  in  the  power  of  his  enemies. 

Oak,  placed  in  the  midst  of  woods  which  cover  the  promontory  from  whence 

thou  see'st  the  waves  of  the  Severn  struggle  against  the  sea : 
Misery  to  him  who  sees  that  which  is  not  death. 

Oak,  which  has  lived  through  storms  and  tempests,  in  the  midst  of  thei 

tumult  of  war  and  the  ravages  of  death  : 
Misery  to  the  man  who  is  not  old  enough  to  die. 

The  Castle  of  Cardiff" is,  in  part,  modern:  as  the  west  fi-ont,  flanked 

by  a  massive  octagonal  tower.    The  ancient  Keep  stands  on  a  circular 

mound.     The  moat   by  which  the  Keep  was  surrounded  has  been 

filled  up,  and  the  acclivities  of  the  ramparts  have  been  planted  as  a  public 

walk. 


Rocking- Stone  in  the  Vale  of  Taf. 

This  marvellous  stone  is  situated  on  tlie  western  brink  of  a  hill, 
called  Cocd-pen-maen,  in  the  parish  of  Eglwysilan,  Glamorganshire, 
above  the  road  from  Merthyr  to  Cardiff,  and  nearly  equidistant  from 
both  towns. 

The  name  of  the  hill,  Cocd-pcn-wflf«  (viz.  the  Wood  of  the  Stoni 
summit),  is,  doubtless,  derived  from  this  stone,  which,  in  primitive 
ages,  under  the  Druidic  theology,  was  venerated  as  the  sacred  altar  on 
which  the  Druids  offered,  "  in  the  face  of  the  mn,  and  in  the  eye  of  the 
luorld,"  their  orisons  to  the  Great  Creator. 

The  ground  immediately  around  the  stone  is  at  present  a  bare  sheep- 
walk,  but  the  higher  ground  to  the  east  is  still  covered  with  wood. 
The  superficial  contents  of  this  stone  are  about  100  scpiare  feet,  its 
thickness  varying  from  two  to  thre;!  feet ;  it  contains  about  250  cubic 
feet.      It  is  a  sort  of  rough  argillaceous  sand-stone,  which  generally 
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accompanies  the  coal-measures  of  this  part  of  the  country.  A  moderattf 
application  of  strength  will  give  it  considerable  motion,  which  may  he 
easily  continued  with  one  hand.  The  undor-side  slopes  around  towards 
Mie  centre,  or  pivot,  and  it  stamls  nearly  in  equilibrium  on  a  rock 
beneath,  the  circumstance  which  imparts  to  it  its  facility  of  motion. 

The  prevalent  opinion  of  the  surrounding  inhabitants  respecting  this 
ancient  stone  is,  that  the  Druids  imposed  on  the  credulity  of  the 
country  by  pretending  to  work  miracles  from  it,  and  that  they  offered 
human  sacrifices  thereon — vulgar  errors  that  are  not  sustained  by  the 
most  distant  allusion  of  the  primitive  British  bards  and  historians. 

The  Maen-Chwf  (rocking-stone),  is  rarely  mentioned  by  ancient 
Welsh  authors,  but  the  Maen-Llog  (stone  of  benefit),  and  Maen- 
Gorsedd  (stone  of  the  supreme  seat),  &:c.,  frequently  occur.  These 
were  the  central  stones,  encompassed  by  circles  of  stones  at  various 
distances,  that  constituted  the  Druidic  temples,  where  worship  in  the 
face  of  the  sun  was  solcmni/ed,  institutional  instruction  imparted,  and 
bardic  graduations  and  inaugurations  solemnized.  That  the  Maen- 
Chwyf  and  Cromlech,  such  as  Kit's  Coity  House,  near  Aylesford,  &c., 
were  used  for  such  central  seats,  cannot  be  reasonably  doubted. 

Several  bardic  congresses  have  been  held  at  this  stone.  The  dis- 
tinguished Druid-bard  and  profound  Welsh  antiquary,  lolo-Mor- 
ganwg  (Edward  Williams,  of  Glamorganshire),  presided  there  in  1815, 
and  once  or  twice  subsequently. 

A  Gorscdd  was  held  there  on  Monday,  September  22,  1834  (the 
.21st,  the  exact  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  one  of  the  four 
annual  bardic  festivals,  having  fallen  on  a  Sunday).  This  Gorsedd  would 
have  taken  place  at  tJie  period  of  tlie  Grand  Royal  Eisteddfod,  held 
the  preceding  month  at  Cardiff,  but  that  the  indispensable  notice  of  a 
year  and  a  day  had  not  expired  from  its  first  announcement.  At  this 
Gorsedd,  Taliesin  ab  lolo  Morganwg,  son  of  the  above-named  loio 
Morganwg,  who  gained  the  cliair-medal  at  that  Eisteddfod,  as  well  as 
the  beautiful  medal  given  by  the  Princess  Victoria  and  tlie  Duchess  of 
Kent,  presided,  having  opened  it  with  tiie  very  ancient  W^elsh  procla- 
mation usual  on  such  occasions.  At  the  close  of  this  Gorsedd,  the 
assembly  adjourned  to  the  house  of  Gwilym  Morganwg  (Thomas 
Williams).  This  person,  and  Taliscin  Williams  (Ab  lolo),  were  the  only 
two  Welsh  bards  regularly  initiated  into  the  arcana  of  Druidism  then 
existing,  at  Newbridge,  where  an  Eisteddfod  was  held,  to  adjudicate 
the  prize  for  the  best  Wel^h  ode  in  honour  of  the  Rev.  William  Bruce, 
Knight,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  LlandafF,  and  Senior  Judge  of 
the  Carditf  Eisteddfod. 
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Caerphilly  Castle. 

The  most  remarkable  leaning  tower  in  Great  Britain  is  that  of 
Caerphilly  Castle,  in  Glamorganshire ;  indeed,  in  proportion  to  its 
height,  it  is  much  more  inclined  from  the  perpendicular  than  any  other 
in  the  world  of  which  we  can  find  an  account,  for  it  is  between  70  and 
80  feet  high,  and  11  feet  out  of  the  perpendicular.  It  rests  only  on 
part  of  its  south  side,  principally  by  the  strength  of  its  cement,  the 
manner  of  making  which  is  almost  unknown  to  modern  masons. 
The  singularity  of  its  position  is  best  observed  by  looking  at  it  from 
the  inside,  or  from  the  moat  immediately  underneath  it,  from  whence 
the  effect  of  the  apparently  falling  mass  is  very  extraordinary.  The 
Castle,  of  which  this  tower  forms  a  part,  was  built  towards  the  end  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  by  one  of  the  De  Clares,  Earls  of  Gloucester 
and  Hereford ;  and  large  additions  were  made  to  it  by  Hugh  le 
Despenser,  the  younger,  who  garrisoned  it  for  Edward  II.,  in  the  last 
year  of  his  reign.  The  fortress  which  had  previously  stood  upon  the 
same  spot  was  razed  to  the  ground  by  the  ^^'^elsh,  in  an  attempt  to 
free  themselves  from  the  yoke  of  their  Norman  conquerors.  It  is 
situated  on  a  small  plain,  bounded  by  moderately  rising  ground,  about 
nine  miles  north  of  Cardiff. 

The  cause  of  the  inclination  of  the  tower  alluded  to,  is  not  a  little 
singular.  The  unfortunate  King  Edward  II.,  and  his  favourites,  the 
Spensers,  were  here  besieged  by  the  forces  of  the  Queen,  and  many 
powerful  Barons,  A.D.  1326.  The  defence  was  long  and  ably  con- 
ducted; and  the  besiegers  were  particularly  annoyed  by  metal  in  a 
melted  state,  being  thrown  down  on  them,  which  was  heated  in  fur- 
naces still  remaining  at  the  foot  of  the  tower ;  during  their  partial 
success  in  a  desperate  assault  (which  ultimately  failed),  they  let  the 
metal,  which  was  red-hot,  rini  out  of  the  furnaces,  and,  cither  from 
i)?noranco  or  design,  threw  on  it  water  from  the  moat,  which  caused  a 
violent  explosion,  tore  the  tower  from  its  foundations,  and  hurled  it 
into  its  present  condition.  The  solidity  of  its  wall  is  ama/.ing,  and  it 
has  resisted  the  ravages  of  time  in  a  remarkable  manner,  the  only  rents 
i;ow  visible  having  been  caused  by  the  explosion  :  the  storms  of  more 
than  five  hundred  years  have  scarcely  displaced  a  stone  from  the  summit^ 
and  the  whole  surface  is  almost  without  a  Haw. 

The  Castle  at  length  surrendered,  the  King,  whose  tragical  end  is 
familiar  to  all,  having  previously  escaped.  The  Spensers  were  beheaded 
at  Bristol,  and  their  Castle  never  regained  its  ancient  splendour.     It 


Coyty  Castle. —  Winning  a  Bride.  4^5 

had  long  been  the  dread  of  the  neighbouring  Welsh,  to  restrain  whose 
frequent  risings  it  was  built ;  a  song  by  one  of  their  Bards  is  yet  pre- 
served, in  which  he  says  tliat  his  enemy's  "  Soul  may  goto  Caerphilly;" 
and  "  going  to  Caerphilly,"  in  a  similar  sense  was  by  no  means  an  un- 
common phrase  in  that  country. 

Caerphilly  is  the  first  concentric  Castle  in  Britain,  covers  about  30 
acres  of  ground,  has  three  distinct  wards,  seven  gatehouses,  and  about 
thirty  portcullises.  It  is  especially  remarkable  for  the  jealous  care  with 
which  it  is  guarded  against  surprise.  Each  tower  and  each  gateiiouse 
is  isolated  both  from  the  court  and  from  the  walls  by  regularly  port- 
cuUised  doorways. 

Coyty  Castle. — Winning  a  Bride. 

The  history  of  Coyty  is  distinguished  by  a  romantic  incident  of  the 
Anglo-Norman  Conquest — Fitzhamon  and  Pa)  ne  Turberville,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  of  the  Norman  feudatories — which  is  thus  narrated 
by  Sir  Edward  Mansel :  — 

"  After  eleven  of  the  Knights  had  been  endowed  with  lands  for  their 
service,  Payne  Turberville  asked  Sir  Robert  where  was  his  share  ?  to 
which  Sir  Robert  replied,  '  Here  are  men,  and  here  are  arms,  go  get  it 
where  you  can.'  So  Payne  Turberville  with  the  men  went  to  Coyty, 
and  sent  to  Morgan,  tlie  Welsh  lord,  a  messenger  to  ask  if  he  would 
yield  up  the  Castle  ;  upon  this  xMorgan  brought  out  his  daughter  Sara 
in  his  hand,  and  passing  through  the  army  with  his  sword  in  his  right 
hand,  came  to  Payne  Turberville,  and  told  him,  if  he  would  marry  his 
daughter,  and  so  come  like  an  honest  man  into  his  Castle,  that  he 
would  yield  it  to  him  quickly  ;  and  '  if  not,'  faid  he, '  let  not  the  blood 
of  any  of  our  men  be  lost,  but  let  this  sword  and  arm  of  mine,  and 
those  of  yours,  decide  wiio  shall  call  tliis  Castle  his  own.'  Upon  this, 
Payne  Turberville  drew  his  sword,  and  took  it  by  the  blade  in  his  left 
hand,  and  gave  it  to  Morgan,  and  with  his  riL;ht  hand  embraced  the 
daughter;  and  after  settling  every  matter  to  the  liking  of  both  sides,  he 
went  with  her  to  church  and  married  her,  and  so  came  to  the  lordship 
by  true  right  of  possession,  ami  being  so  counselled  by  Morgan,  kept  in 

his  Castle  two  thousand  of  the  best  of  his  Welsh  soldiers Upon 

account  of  getting  possession  by  marriage,  Payne  would  never  pay 
the  noble  that  was  due  to  the  chief  Lord  every  year  to  Sir  Robert,  but 
chose  to  pay  it  to  (]aradoc  ap  Jestyn,  as  the  person  he  owned  as  chief 
Lord  of  Glamorgan.  This  caused  hot  disputes  about  it,  but  Payne, 
with  the  help  of  his  wife's  brothers,  got  the  better,  till  in  some  yearp 
*  *  *  n  11 
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after  that,  it  was  settled  that  all  the  Lords  should  hold  of  the  seigniory, 
which  was  made  up  of  the  whole  number  of  Lords  in  junction  to- 
gether." 

»  — 

Neath  Abbey. 

Neath,  in  Glamorganshire,  is  a  thriving  seaport,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  whence  it  derives  its  name,  and  is  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
one  of  the  most  lovely  valleys  in  tiie  Principality.  Its  Castle,  which 
belonged  to  Jestyn  ap  Gwrgan,  was  enlarged  by  Richard  de  Granville, 
nearly  related  to  Fit/.hamon,  but  has  been  nearly  destroyed. 

The  Abbey  was  built  by  Lalys,  who  also  built  Margam  Abbey; 
but  it  must  have  been  much  altered  and  enlnged  since  its  foundation. 
Leland  speaks  of  it  in  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIIL  as  "  Netii,  an 
Abbey  of  White  JNIonks,  a  mile  above  Neth  Town,  and  the  fairest 
Abbey  in  all  Wales."  It  possessed  the  privilege  of  sanctuary,  and 
was  hence  preferred  by  Edward  II.  It  was  founded  and  endowed  by 
Richard  and  Constance  de  Granville  in  tlie  twelfth  century,  and 
occupied  successively  by  Franciscan  and  Cistercian  friars.  The  cele- 
brated Welsh  bard,  Lewis  Morganwg,  who  flourislied  about  the  year 
1,1520,  composed  a  very  elaborate  ode  in  praise  of  Lyson  (Lleision),  who 
was  Abbot  of  the  place  in  his  time,  and  these  extracts  present  a 
glowing  picture  of  its  beauties: — 

"  Like  the  sky  of  the  vale  of  Ebron  is  the  covering  of  this  monastery : 
weighty  is  the  lead  that  roofs  this  abode — the  dark  blue  canopy  of  the 
dwellings  of  the  Godly.  Every  colour  is  seen  in  the  crystal  windows, 
every  fiiir  and  high-wrought  form  beams  forth  through  them  like  the 
rays  of  the  sun. — Portals  of  radiant  guardians  ! 

"  Pure  and  empyreal,  here  is  every  dignified  language,  and  every 
well-skilled  preceptor.  Here  are  seen  the  graceful  robes  of  prelates, 
here  may  be  found  gold  and  jewels,  the  tribute  of  the  wealthy. 

"  Here  also  is  the  gold-adorned  choir,  the  nave,  the  gilded  tabeniacle- 
work,  the  pinnacles,  worthy  of  the  Three  Fountains.  Distinctly  may 
be  seen  on  the  glass,  imperial  arms  ;  a  ceiling  resplendent  with  kingly 
bearings,  and  on  the  surrounding  border  the  shields  of  princes !  the 
arms  of  Neath,  of  a  hundred  ages ;  there  is  the  white  freestone  and 
the  arms  of  the  best  men  under  the  crown  of  Harry,  and  the  church 
walls  of  grey  marble.  The  vast  and  lofty  roof  is  like  the  sparkling 
heavens  on  high,  above  are  seen  arcliangel's  forms ;  the  floor  beneath 
is  for  the  people  of  earth,  all  the  tribe  of  Habel,  for  them  it  is  wrought 
»t  variegated  stone.    The  bells,  the  benedictions,  and   the  peaceful 
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songs  of  praise,   proclaim  the   frequent  thanksgiving  of  the  White 
Monks." 

At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  there  were  only  eight  monks  here. 
The  Abbey  and  its  demesnes  were  granted  to  Sir  Richard  Williams, 
in  tlie  35th  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  1650  the  Abbey  House  formed  the 
seat  of  the  Hobby  family.  The  remains  stand  in  the  low  grounds 
bordering  on  the  river  Neath,  and  are  very  extensive.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  Priory  House  is  yet  standing,  but  the  Abbey  church  is  a 
heap  of  ruins.  A  long  room,  probably  the  chaptei'-house,  with  a 
double-vaulted  ceiling  supported  by  diagonal  arches,  which  rise  from 
the  side  walls  and  from  a  row  of  central  columns,  is  yet  standing,  and 
foundations  of  buildings  are  traceable  to  a  considerable  distance. 


King  Arthur's  Stone,  Gower. 

About  ten  miles  west  of  Swansea,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  called 
CefynBryn,  in  the  district  of  Gower,  is  a  cromlech,  known  by  the  name 
of  King  Arthur's  Stone;  most  probably  from  the  practice  into  which 
the  common  people  naturally  fall  of  connecting  everything  remarkable 
for  its  antiquity,  the  origin  of  which  is  obscure  and  unknown,  with  the 
most  prominent  character  in  some  memorable  period  of  their  history. 

Cefyn  Bryn,  in  English,  "  the  ridge  of  the  mountains,"  is  a  bold 
eminence,  called  by  Lwyd,  in  his  additions  to  Camden's  Glamorgmi- 
shire,  "  the  most  noted  hill  in  Gower,"  looking  over  the  Severn  Sea  ; 
and  upon  the  north-west  point  of  it  this  cromlech  stands.  It  is  formed 
of  a  stone,  is  14ft.  in  length,  and  7ft.  9in.  in  depth,  being  much  thicker, 
as  supposed,  than  any  similar  relic  in  Wales.  Generally  speaking, 
its  shape  is  irregular  ;  but  one  side  has  been  rendered  flat  and  perpen- 
dicular by  detaching  large  pieces  to  form  mill-stones.  It  has  eight 
pcrpLMidicular  supporters,  one  of  which,  at  tlie  north-west  end,  is 
4  feet  2  inches  in  height ;  the  entire  height  of  the  structure  is,  therefore, 
II  feet  4  inches.  The  supporting  stones  terminate  in  small  points,  on 
which  the  whole  weight  (which  cannot  be  less  than  25  tons)  of  the 
cromlech  rests.  Some  few  other  stones  stand  under  it,  apparently 
intended  as  supporters,  but  now  in  actual  contact.  All  the  component 
stones  are  of  a  hard  compact  mill-stone,  of  which  the  substratum  of 
the  mountain  is  said  to  consist. 

Immediately  under  the  cromlech  is  a  spring  of  clear  water,  or  "  holy 
well,"  which  has  obtained  the  name,  in  Welsh,  of  Our  Lady's  Well: 
a  spring  thus  situated  plainly  shows  that  the  iroaument  is  not  sepul< 
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chral.  The  fountain  and  cromlech  arc  surrounded  by  a  vallum  of  loose 
stones,  piled  in  an  amphithcatrical  form.  As  we  know  that  the  Druids 
consecrated  groves,  rocks,  caves,  lakes,  and  fountains  to  their  super- 
stitions, there  is  but  little  doubt  but  that  Arthur's  Stone  was  erected 
over  one  of  their  sacred  springs :  it  afterwards  became  a  place  of 
Christian  assembly  for  instruction  and  prayer ;  and  as  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Virgin  began  in  the  darker  ages  to  vie  with,  if  not 
altogether  eclipse,  that  of  the  Saviour  of  Mankind,  the  fountain 
obtained  the  name  of  Our  Lady's  Well.  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
Isle,  in  Llngwy  woods,  are  several  Druidical  circles,  nearly  contiguous 
to  each  other. 

King  Arthur's  Stone  is  celebrated  in  the  Welsh  Triads  (which  are 
notices  of  remarkable  historical  events  and  matters  conjoined  in  threes) 
as  one  of  the  three  stupendous  works  effected  in  Britain ;  of  which 
Stonehenge  is  another,  and  Silbury  Hill  perhaps  the  third.  In  the 
Triads  it  is  called  the  Stone  of  Sketty,  from  a  place  of  that  nam^^  in  its 
neighbourhood ;  and,  "  like  the  work  of  the  Stone  of  Sketty,"  has 
grown  into  a  Welsh  proverb  to  express  undertakings  of  great  difii- 
culty.  The  people  who  elevated  these  enormous  masses  have  left  no 
written  records  of  tl'.eir  own  immediate  times,  although  their  descen- 
dants were  not  slow  in  lighting  their  torch  at  the  (lame  of  human 
learning.  We  gather  what  may  be  considered  but  obscure  sketches  of 
their  customs,  from  the  contemporary  poets  and  historians  of  more 
polished  nations  ;  yet  they  scattered  the  surface  of  the'  British  soil  with 
imperishable  monuments  of  their  existence,  against  which  the  storms  of 
two  thousand  years  have  wreaked  their  fiuy  in  vain.  Though  silent 
witnesses,  the  antiquary  considers  them  as  a  link  in  the  tangible  records 
of  human  history,  which  connects  it  in  some  degree  with  the  post- 
diluvian times. — A.  J.  Ke»iJ'e,  F.S./L,  Arch^ologia,  vol.  xxiii. 


Caermarthcn  Castle. 

At  Caermarthcn,  in  the  time  of  Juljus  Frontinus,  a^d.  70,  a  Roman 
station  is  said  to  have  been  founded,  the  site  of  which  is  supposed  to  be 
that  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Castle  and  earthworks.  The  remains 
of  a  summer  camp  of  the  military  on  the  station  are  still  visible  in  a  field 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  town,  and  several  other  vestiges  of  the  Roman 
occupation  have  been  discovered.  The  town  was  the  MariJunitm  of 
the  Romans,  and  the  Caer  Mcrdin,  or  Merlin's  Town  of  tl.e  Welsh,  for 
it  was  the  birthplace  of  that  famous  "  wizard  and  prophet "  in  the  fifth 
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century.  It  was  afterwards  the  residence  of  the  Prince  of  South 
Wales.  At  what  time  tlie  Castle  of  Caernarvon  was  erected  is  not 
known  ;  but  in  the  contests  of  the  neighbouring  Welsh  chieftains  for 
the  possession  of  the  disti^ict,  and  in  the  wars  between  the  natives  and 
the  Anglo-Saxons  and  Normans,  it  was  a  post  of  importance,  and 
frequently  changed  hands:  in  these  struggles  it  suffered  much.  When 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Wales  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward I.,  Caermarthen  became  the  seat  of  courts  of  law,  which  that 
Prince  established  for  South  Wales.  The  subsequent  revolts  of  the 
natives  were  repressed  and  punished  as  acts  of  treason.  During  the 
rising  of  Owen  Glendower,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Caermarthen 
Castle  was  taken  by  a  body  of  French  sent  to  support  that  chieftain. 
In  the  time  of  Charles  I.  the  Castle  was  garrisoned  by  the  Royalists, 
from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Parliamentarians  under  General  Lan- 
gharne,  or  Laugharne.  It  was,  probably,  dismaritled  shortly  after- 
wards, and  allowed  to  go  to  decay  ;  part  of  it  was,  however,  occupied 
as  the  county  gaol  till  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century. 


Pembroke  Castle. 

Pembrokeshire,  according  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  was  conquered 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  by  Arnulf  de  Montgomery  (brother  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury),  who  built  the  first  Castle  at  Pembroke,  of  stakes 
and  turf.  In  the  san^iC  reign  a  colony  of  Flemings  settled  in  that  part  of 
the  county  west  of  the  Cloddy,  who  still  maintain  the  nationality  com- 
pletely distinct,  and  the  district  is  hence  termed  "  Little  England  beyond 
U'ales."  The  above  rude  fortress  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  King, 
Henry  I.,  who  conlened  the  lordship  on  Gilbert  Strongbow,  created 
Eail  of  Pembroke  in  iioi);  he  greatly  strengthened  and  extended 
the  fortifications,  and  rendered  the  Castle  fit  for  royal  residence.  He 
also  fortified  the  town  with  a  lofty  wall,  bastions,  and  gates,  which 
were  perfect  three  centinies  ago. 

The  Castle  is  placed  upon  a  rocky  point  of  high  land :  it  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Norman  and  Early  English  styles ;  and  has  withstood 
many  sieges,  the  most  memorable  of  which  was  that  of  1648,  when, 
during  the  Civil  War  of  Charles  I.,  this  fortress  made  a  gallant  defence 
for  tlie  Crown,  greatly  aided  by  Colonels  Laugharne,  Powell,  and 
Poyer,  who  had  deserted  the  Republican  cause.  Cromwell  maiched 
into  Wales  with  succour,  when  Laugharne  retreated  after  his  defeat 
at  St.  Fayaa's  to  Pembroke,  where  he  and  a  large  body  of  cavali  vrt 
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made  a  desperate  stand.  The  fortress  was  considered  almost  impreg- 
nable, and  all  Cromwell's  strategy  and  force  were  required  to  subdue 
it.  It  stood  a  six  weeks'  siege :  "  the  besieged,"  says  Gliffe,  "  were 
gradually  reduced  to  great  straits  ;  then  the  enemy  got  possession  of 
their  mills ;  and  finally,  Cromwell  managed  to  cut  off  their  water,  by 
planting  artillery  '  so  as  to  batter  down  a  staircase  leading  into  a  cellar 
of  one  of  the  bastions,  where  was  the  principal  supply.'  This  cavern, 
with  a  copious  spring  of  water,  can  still  be  traced.  The  brave  hearts 
of  the  leaders  at  last  failed,  and  the  garrison  surrendered  on  terms ;  but 
the  chief  leaders  were  compelled  to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
Parliament.  Laugharne,  Powell,  and  Roger  were  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  being  found  guilty  of  treason,  were  at  first  condemned,  to 
death,  but  it  was  resolved  to  spare  the  lives  of  two.  Three  papers 
were  proffered  them,  on  two  of  which  was  written  '  Life  given  by 
God.'  Roger  drew  the  one  which  was  blank,  and  was  shot  in  Covent 
Garden,  London,  in  April,  1649."  Thus  Pembroke  was  captured 
and  the  movement  crushed. 

In  the  Castle  at  Pembroke  was  born  Henry  VII.,  the  son  of  Edmund 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Margaret  Beaufort,  his  Countess,  in 
1456.  The  small  apartment  in  which  Henry  first  saw  the  light  is  repre- 
sented to  be  near  the  chapel  in  the  castle  ;  but  Leland,  who  lived  near 
that  time,  states  that  the  monarch's  birthplace  was  one  of  the  hand- 
some rooms  over  the  great  gateway,  and  says :  "  In  the  latter  ward  I 
saw  the  chambre  where  King  Henry  VII.  was  borne,  in  knowledge 
whereof  a  chymmeney  is  now  made  with  the  armes  and  badges  of 
King  Henry  VII."  His  father  dying  in  the  following  year,  left  his 
infant  son  to  the  care  of  his  brother,  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

>Icnry  was  cradled  in  adversity,  but  found  a  protector  in  his  uncle 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  till  he  was  attainted,  and  fled ;  when  his  Castle 
and  earldom  were  granted  to  Baron  William  Herbert,  who  coming  to 
take  possession,  and  finding  there  Margaret  and  her  son  Henry,  then 
in  his  fifth  year,  he  was  carried  by  that  nobleman  to  his  residence, 
Ragland  Castle,  Monmouthshire — now  an  ivied  ruin.  Long  afterwards 
Henry  told  the  French  historian,  Comines,  that  he  had  either  been  in 
prison,  or  in  strict  surveillance,  from  the  time  he  was  five  years  of  age. 


Tenby  Castle. 

On  the  western  coast  of  the  extensive  bay  of   Carmarthen,  very 
singularly  situated  on  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  a  narrow  rocky 
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peninsula,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  every  side  except  tlie  north,  stands 
the  town  of  Tenby,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  romantic  of  British 
watering  places. 

From  its  Welsh  name,  Dynbych  y  Pyscod,  that  is,  the  Precipice  ot 
Fishes,  and  other  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Tenby 
acquired  considerable  importance  at  a  very  early  period  as  a  fishing- 
station,  for  which  it  is  still  admirably  adapted.  Some  writers  have 
ascribed  the  origin  of  the  present  town  to  the  settlement  of  a  colony 
of  Flemings  in  this  and  the  opposite  peninsula  of  Govver,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, early  in  the  twelfth  century.  These  people,  whose  industrious 
habits,  language,  and  manners,  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest- 
less dispositions  of  the  native  inhabitants,  were  placed  by  the  King 
(Henry  1.)  under  the  control  of  Gerald  de  Windsor,  Governor  of 
Pembroke  Castle,  by  whose  direction  they  fortified  Tenby,  and  other 
towns  and  strongholds  in  Pembrokeshire,  as  a  means  of  security  against 
the  incursions  of  the  partly- subd'.ied  "Welsh.  Inconsequence  of  the 
strength  and  importance  of  the  situation,  more  than  ordinary  care 
seems  to  have  been  bestowed  in  fortifying  Tenby,  which  was  enclosed 
by  walls  of  great  height  and  strength,  and  further  defended  by  a  Castle, 
of  whose  ponderous  and  crumbling  ruins  we  shall  presently  have  occa-. 
sion  to  speak.  The  town  and  Castle,  however,  underwent  several 
serious  changes  in  the  middle  ages,  and  were  once  burnt  and  almost 
wholly  destroyed  by  the  sons  of  Rhys  ap  Grilfith,  Prince  of  South 
Wales. 

During  the  Civil  ^^^^r  Tenby  and  its  Castle  were  more  than  once 
taken  .and  re-taken  by  the  rebels  and  Royalists.  In  1647,  whcii  Crom- 
•(vell  marched  into  South  Wales,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Cavaliers, 
who  defended  it  with  great  resolution  and  gallantry,  against  a  largo 
detachment  of  Cromwell's  ariny,  for  more  than  five  days.  The  im- 
portanee  attached  by  Cron'Lwell  to  the  pcssession  of  this  stronghold 
aflbrcLi  strong  evidence  of  its  consecjuence  as  a  military  post  at 
that  period. 

The  picturesque  beauty  of  this  delightful  place  is  much  enhanced  by 
the  ruins  of  the  Castle,  which  was  once  of  great  strength  and  magni- 
ficence, and  embraced  within  its  fortifications  the  whole  of  the  upper 
surface  of  the  peninsulated  rock,  which  terminates  the  bay  of  Tenby 
on  the  south.  IVIany  parts  of  the  existing  remains,  which  are  still 
extensive,  resemble  a  baronial  mansion  rather  than  a  place  of  defence; 
but  the  external  fortifications  are  extremely  strong  and  massive.  t)n 
the  summit  of  the  hill  are  the  shattered  ruins  of  the  Keep,  v/hich  may 
be  assigned  to  an  earlier  date  than  any  other  p:)rtion  of  the  structure. 
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The  Remains  of  a  magnificent  hall,  loo  feet  in  length, — of  a  room 
Bcarcely  inferior  in  its  dimensions, —  of  a  square  tower,  a  bastion,  and 
lofty  arched  entrance,  are  still  tolerably  perfect.  The  view  from  this 
wild  and  elevated  spot  is  of  high  interest.  The  bold  and  majestic  out- 
line of  the  adjacent  coast  of  Pembroke,  with  its  dark  headlands  and 
receding  inlets ;  the  wide  expanse  of  Carmarthen  bay,  and  the  more 
distant  waters  of  the  Channel,  terminated  by  Lundy  Island  and  tiie 
lofty  scenery  of  North  Devon  ;  the  shores  of  Carmarthen  and  Gla- 
morgan, and  the  very  singular  rocky  promontory  of  the  Wormshead 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Gower ;  together  with  tiie  wild  and  romantic 
group  of  insulated  rocks,  almost  immediately  below  the  eye  of  the 
spectator,  amongst  which  the  islands  of  Caldy  and  St.  Katherine's 
stand  boldly  out,  compose  a  scene  which,  for  extent  and  variety,  has 
few  equals. 

Near  the  extremity  of  Tenby  pier  is  a  small  chapel  of  high  antiquity, 
formerly  dedicated  to  St.  Julian,  and  said  to  have  been  appropriated 
to  devotional  purposes,  in  the  olden  time,  by  sailors  before  going 
to  sea.  This  aged  little  building  has  been  in  our  times  used  as  a  chapel. 


Cardigan  and  Abcrystwith  Castles. 

There  is  an  accepted  tradition  that  formerly,  in  addition  to  the  present 
live  hundreds  in  Cardiganshire,  there  was  a  sixth,  called  Gwaelod,  or 
"the  Low  Land,"  which  has  been  encroached  upon  by  the  sea,  and 
was  submerged  about  A.D.  520.  Portions  of  trees  are  found  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  from  the  shore,  a  fact  which,  combined  with  the 
circumstance  that  the  rocks  run  in  a  serpentine  direction  about  twenty- 
two  miles  from  the  iVIerioncthshire  coast,  between  Harlech  and  Bar- 
mouth, tends  to  confirm  the  above  opinion. 

Upon  a  dispute  with  Cadgwan,  Gilbert  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Striggith, 
is  stated  to  have  raised  a  strong  force,  by  permission  of  Henry  I.,  to 
.secure  Cadgwan 's  territories.  Gilbert  soon  reduced  Cardiganshire,  and 
fnnlt  the  Caslles  of  Abcrystwith  and  Cilgerran.  In  11 14,  Grutlydd, 
the  son  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdor,  accepted  the  government  of  Cardigan- 
shire, but  he  was  soon  after  cut  to  pieces  by  Gilbert  Strongbow  and 
the  Normans,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Welsh.  Gilbert  did  not  long 
sun'ive  him.  Aberystwith  Castle,  in  a  long  series  of  struggles,  was 
taken  and  re-taken,  and  burned  and  rebuilt,  and  a  town  grew  up  under 
its  walls.  In  11 71,  King  Henry  II.  gave  Cardiganshire,  vith  other 
territories,  to  Prince  Rhys,  the  last  Prince  of  tWs  district,     in  11 76, 
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Prince  Rhys  gave  a  "great  entertainment  at  Christmas  in  his  Castle  of 
Cardigan  ;  at  which  several  hundreds  of  English,  Normans,  and  other.'-, 
were  present.  All  the  bards  of  Whales  were  there,  answering  each 
other  in  rhyine.  GrufTydd  Rhys'sson  became  lord  of  Cardiganshire  in 
1 196;  he  was  soon  involved  in  a  dispute  with  his  brother  Maelgwyn, 
who  seized  his  territory,  and  threw  him  into  prison.  In  1207,  this 
cruel  usurper,  fearing  an  attack  from  Llewelyn  ap  Jorwerth,  Prince  of 
North  Wales,  demolished  his  Castles  of  Aberystwith,  Ystrad,  Meric, 
and  Dinertii ;  nevertheless,  Llewelyn  entered  Cardiganshire,  and  having 
rebuilt  Aberystwith  Castle,  gave  it  to  Rhys  and  Owen,  the  sons  of 
GrufTydd  ap  Rliys,  and  nepiiews  of  Maelgwyn.  Maelgwyn  swore 
allegiance  to  the  English,  and  procuring  by  these  base  means  a  largt 
army  of  English  and  Normans,  gave  battle  to  his  nephews,  but  was 
conquered  and  slain.  King  John,  having  already  subdued  the  rest  of 
•Wales,  compelled  Rhys  and  Owen  to  give  up  their  lands,  and  do 
homage  to  him  ;  he  also  fortified  and  garrisoned  Aberystwith  Castle 
but  did  not  long  retain  his  possession.  In  \2\-^  Llewelyn  entered 
Cardiganshire,  took  Cardigan  Castle,  afterwards  seized  Aberystwith 
Castle ;  he  also  sustained  sieges  from,  and  in  his  turn,  besieged  the 
English,  who,  having  obtained  possession,  were  in  1231  conquered  by 
INLaeigwyn  the  younger. 

In  1270,  Madoc  did  homage  to  Llewelyn  ap  Gruffydd  as  lord  of 
Cardigan,  agreeably  to  the  ciiarter  granted  by  the  King  of  England, 
which  confirmed  to  Llewelyn  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales.  King 
Edward,  in  1277,  obtained  great  advantages  over  Llewelyn,  and  dic- 
tated hard  conditions  of  peace,  to  enforce  which  he  built  and  garrisoned 
a  fortress  at  Aberystwith.  In  1404,  Owen  Glundower  took  Aberystwith 
Castle,  which  was  recovered  by  Prince  Henry  in  1407.  (J wen  soon 
after  re-took  the  Castle  by  stratagem,  and  tlie  English  did  not  obtain 
final  possession  till  140S.  The  Earl  of  Richmond  (afterwartls 
Henry  VII.)  passed  through  Cardiganshire  on  his  way  from  Milford 
to  Bosworth  Field  in  14S,-,.  The  Castle  and  fortifications  were  dis- 
mantled in  1647,  when  they  were  torn  fron\  Charles  I.  A  curious 
privilege  was  granted  by  King  Charles  to  Mr.  Bushel,  then  proprietor 
of  many  mines  in  Cardiganshire — the  permission  to  coin  the  metal  that 
he  raised.  A  Mint  \^as  established  by  him  in  Aberystwith  Castle,  and 
afterwards  removed  to  Shrewsbury.  The  money  coined  by  him,  of 
which  some  has  been  dug  up  at  Aberystwith,  was  distinguished  by  a 
plume  of  feathers  on  the  reverse. 

There  is,  however,  some  doubt  as  to  the  site  of  Strongbow's  Castle 
built  at  Aberystwith  ;  upon  which  a  learned  correspondent,  INIr.  John 
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Hiifhes,  of  Llnetg .vilgm,  furnished  the  following  communication  to 
Mr.  Ciid'e,  for  his  excellent  Book  of  South  Wales  :— 

"  From  the  description  in  the  Welsh  Chronicles  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Castle,  built  by  Strongbow,  occupied  Ihe  site  of  the  present 
ruins.  In  one  place  (in  these  Chronicles)  it  is  stated  that  the  Castle 
was  built  '  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ystwyth,'  and  in  another  that '  it 
Btcod  on  tlietop  of  ahigh  hill,  the  declivity  of  which  reached  the  river 
Ystwyth,  over  which  there  was  a  bridge.'  This  description  would 
seem  to  point  to  Pendinas,  or  to  the  opposite  hill  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Ystwyth,  where  the  remains  of  a  '  Castell'  are  now  plainly  to  be 
seen.  The  first  mention  of  the  town  of  Aberystwith  is  made  in  re- 
ference to  a  quarrel  between  the  sons  of  Prince  Rhys  ap  Gruffydd, 
Justiciary  of  South  Wales,  commonly  called  the  Lord  Rhys,  who  died 
in  1 196;  and  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Lord  Rhys's  son  Gruffydd, 
lucceeded  his  father  in  property  and  power,  but  which  he  was  not  able 
to  retain  long,  for  his  brother  Maelgwyn,  whom  the  father  had  dis- 
inherited, came  suddenly  upon  him  at  Aberystwith,  in  conjunction 
with  Cwenwynwyn,  the  son  of  Owen  Cyfeilioc,  with  a  powerful  force, 
and  took  the  town  and  Castle."  Mr.  Hughes  adds,  that  he  docs  not 
think  it  at  all  probable  that  Cromwell  was  here  during  the  siege  in 
1647,  as  has  been  hitherto  believed. 

The  foundation  of  Cardigan  Castle  is  ascribed  to  Gilbert  de  Clare, 
about  ii6o.  The  lirst  fortifications  lasted  only  a  short  time  in  the 
struggles  between  the  Welsh  and  their  Norman  invadeis ;  but  the 
damage  or  destruction  of  the  Castle  was  soon  restored  by  the  victors. 
The  two  towers  and  the  walls  now  standing  are,  p.  obably,  the  remains 
of  the  fortifications  about  1240.  Edward  I.  resided  here  i'ox  a  month 
while  settling  the  afl'airs  of  South  \\'ales.  The  Castle  stands  in  a 
commanding  position  above  the  river.  Giialdus  Cambrensis  states  the 
Telfy  to  have  been  the  last  British  river  in  which  beavers  were  found. 

Tlie  ruins  of  Aberystwith  Castle  stand  on  a  rocky  elevation  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  impress  the  beholder  with  an  idea  of  the  importance  of 
tlie  stronghold,  whose  changeful  history  and  chronicles  of  rise  and  fall 
we  have  taken  some  pains  to  detail.  Fortunately,  these  remains  have, 
with  commendable  taste,  been  preserved. 


The  Devil's  Bridge. 

Pont  y  Monach  (the  Monk's  Bridge),  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  the 
Devil's  Bridge,  is  situated  in  Cardiganshire.     It  is  a  single    arch,  of 
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between  20  and  30  feet  span,  thrown  over  another  arch,  which 
crosses  a  tremendous  chasm. 

According  to  tradition,  the  lower  arch  was  constructed  by  the 
monks  of  the  neighbouring  Abbey,  called  Strata  Florida  Abbey,  about 
the  year  1087,  but  this  is  not  coiTCCt,  as  the  Abbey  itself  was  not 
founded  till  1164.  The  country  people,  m  superstitious  days,  deem- 
mg  it  a  work  of  supernatural  ability,  gave  it  the  strange  name  by 
which  it  is  now  generally  known.  Giraldus  mentions  having  passed 
over  it  in  i[88,  when  travelling  through  Wales  with  Baldwin,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury. 

The  upper  arch  was  built  over  the  other  at  the  expense  of  the 
county,  in  1 753,  and  the  iron  balustrades  were  added  by  Mr.  Johnes 
in  1814.  The  lower  arch  may  be  distinctly  viewed  by  looking  over 
the  upper  bridge ;  but  the  whole  scene  is  so  enveloped  in  wood,  that 
the  depth  is  not  perceived ;  and  many  an  incurious  traveller  has  passed 
the  Devil's  Bridge  without  distinguishing  its  peculiarities  from  an 
ordinary  road.  The  cleft  over  which  these  two  bridges  extend  has 
evidently  been  enlarged,  and  was  perhaps  originally  produced  by  the 
incessant  attack  of  the  impetuous  river  Mynach  on  the  solid  wall  of 
rock. 

In  order  to  view  the  scenery  of  this  romantic  spot,  the  visitor  should 
first  cross  the  bridge,  and  then  descend  by  the  right  of  it  to  the  bottom 
of  the  aperture,  through  which  the  Mynach  drives  its  furious  passage, 
having  descended  from  the  mountains  about  five  miles  to  the  north- 
east. The  effect  of  the  double  arch  is  picturesque ;  and  the  narrowness 
of  the  cleft,  darkened  by  its  artificial  roof,  increases  the  solemn  gloom 
of  the  abyss. 

On  regaining  the  road,  the  second  descent  must  be  made  by  passing 
through  a  small  wood,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  yards  from  the  bridge, 
to  view  the  four  successive  falls  from  the  point  of  a  rock  in  front.  Each 
of  these  is  received  into  a  deep  pool  at  the  bottom,  but  so  diminished 
to  the  eye,  at  the  present  point  of  view,  as  almost  to  resemble  one  con- 
tinued cascade.  The  first  fail  takes  place  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bridge,  where  the  river  is  confined  to  narrow  limits  by  the  rocks.  It 
is  carried  about  six  feet  over  the  ridge,  and  projected  into  a  basin  at 
the  depth  of  eighteen  feet.  Its  next  leap  is  sixty  feet,  and  the  third  is 
diminished  to  twenty,  when  it  encounters  rocks  of  prodigious  size, 
through  which  it  struggles  to  the  edge  of  the  laigest  cataract,  and 
pours  in  one  unbroken  torrent  down  a  precipice  of  1 10  feet. 

The  height  of  the  various  falls  is  as  follows:— Virst  fall,   18  feet; 

second  fall,  60;  third  fall,  20;    and  fourth  fall,  or  grand  cataract, 
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no;  from  the  bridge  to  the  water,  114;  making,  altogether,  322 
feet. 

As,  however,  no  allowance  is  here  made  for  the  inclined  direction  of 
the  river  in  many  parts  (and  there  are  numerous  interruptions  to  its' 
passage),  the  total  height  from  the  bridge  to  the  level  of  the  stream,  at; 
its  junction  with  the  Rheidol,  may  be  computed  at  nearly  500  feet.' 
The  rocks  on  each  side  of  the  fall  rise  perpendicularly  to  the  height  of 
800  feet,  and  are  finely  clothed  with  innumerable  trees,  vegetating  be- 
tween the  crevices,  and  forming  one  vast  forest. 

Near  the  Devil's  Bridge,  by  the  side  of  the  Mynach  Falls,  is  the 
Robbers'  Cave,  near  the  basin  of  the  first  fall.  This  a  dark  cavern, 
inhabited  in  the  fifteenth  century  by  two  men  and  their  sister,  called 
Plant  Matt,  or  Matthew's  children,  who  infested  the  neighbourhood  as 
plunderers,  and  who  continued  their  depredations  for  many  years  with 
impunity.  They  were,  at  length,  however,  taken  up  for  committing 
murder,  and  executed.     The  descent  to  the  cavern  is  very  difficult. 

In  the  superstitious  times  before  alluded  to,  it  was  common  for  great 
woiks  of  art,  or  peculiar  formation  of  nature,  to  be  called  by  the  name 
of  the  Devil.  Thus,  the  famous  bridge  over  the  Reuss,  in  Switzerland 
is  also  called  the  Devil's  Bridge ;  and  in  our  own  country  we  have  the 
Devil's  Punch-Bowl,  in  Hampshire ;  and  the  Devil's  Dyke,  near 
Brighton.  In  Germany  is  the  Devil's  Wall,  erected  by  the  Romans, 
the  building  of  which,  commenced  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
occupied  nearly  two  centuries.  It  extends  for  368  miles  over  moun« 
tains,  tiirough  valleys,  and  over  rivers ;  in  some  places  it  now  forms 
elevated  roads  and  paths  through  woods ;  buildings  are  erected  upon  it, 
and  tall  oaks  flourish  upon  its  remains. 


Manorbcer  Castle. 

Near  Tenby,  in  the  most  delightful  part  of  Pembrokeshire,  is  Manor- 
beer,  or  "  the  manor  of  the  lords,"  an  ancient  Castle,  "  set  in  a  framework 
ot  hills,"  and  considered  to  be  the  most  perfect  residence  of  an  old 
Norman  baron,  with  its  "  church,  mill,  dovehouse,  pond,  park,  and 
grove,  still  to  be  traced,  and  the  houses  of  his  vassals  at  sucli  a  distance 
as  to  be  within  call."  It  is  the  most  entire  structure  of  its  class  in 
Wales.  It  has  escaped  the  ravages  of  enemies,  of  fire  and  siege,  and  it 
has  been  tenaiitless  since  the  feudal  age ;  hence  its  entirety.  The 
buildings  have  stone  roofs,  many  of  which  are  perfect.  The  founder 
is  stated  to  have  been  of  the  family  of  De  Barri,  of  which  Gnaldus 
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Sylvester,  surnamed  Cambiensis,  was  born  here,  in  the  year  i  [46 ;  and 
journeyed  tlirough  the  rough  and  mountainous  parts  of  Wales,  in  order 
to  preach  to  the  people  the  necessity  of  a  Crusade,  which  he  has 
chronicled  in  his  Itinerary.  He  died  at  St.  David's,  in  the  74th  year 
of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  cathedral  church,  where  his  efhgy 
still  remains  upon  an  altar-tomb,  beneath  an  ornamented  arch.  "  No- 
ble in  his  birth,"  says  Sir  Richard  C^olt  Hoare,  who  has  gi\en  a  full 
account  of  the  MS.  of  his  work,  "and  comely  in  his  person;  mild  in 
his  manners,  and  affable  in  his  conversation  ;  zealous,  active,  and  un- 
daunted in  maintaining  the  rights  and  dignities  of  the  Church ;  moral 
in  his  character,  and  orthodox  in  his  principles ;  charitable  and  disin- 
terested, though  ambitious;  learned,  though  superstitious  ; — such  was 
Giraldus.  And  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine  the  character 
of  this  extraordinary  man,  whether  as  a  scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine, 
we  may  justly  consider  him  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that 
adorned  the  annals  of  the  twelfth  century."  As  an  historian,  however, 
he  was  full  of  credulity  ;  and  as  a  man,  as  his  works  prove,  one  of  the 
vainest  upon  record. 

The  manor  and  Castle  passed  from  the  family  of  De  Barri  early  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  IV. ;  they  were  next  bestowed  on  John  de  \\'indsor, 
from  whom  tliey  reverted  to  the  Crown  ;  they  were  then  purchased  by 
Thomas  Owain,  of  Trellwyn,  fi-om  whose  family  they  passed  to  that 
of  Lord  Milford. 

Near  St.  Gowan's  Head,  in  the  neighbourhood,  is  a  cell  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  steep  cliff,  inaccessible  except  by  a  flight  of  steps.  Here  St. 
Govvan  lived,  and  performed  miraculous  cures.  Lame  and  blind  pil- 
grims were  conveyed  thither  by  their  friends,  anointed  with  a  poul- 
tice of  the  clay  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  limestone,  and  left 
there  to  bask  in  the  sun.  It  has  also  been  fretiuented  as  a  wishing- 
place :  the  wisher,  if  he  performs  certain  ceremonies  with  due  faith 
in  their  efficacy,  is  certain  of  having  his  wish  fulfilled  within  the  year. 


Carcw  Castle. 

This,  princely  fortress,  on  a  creek  of  Milford  Haven,  is  one  of  the 
most  august  relics  of  the  baronial  splendour  in  which  it  existed  three 
centuries  ago.  Part  of  the  edifice  is  in  tolerable  preservation  ;  but  a 
larger  part  is  a  grand  ruin,  in  which  may  be  traced  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  magnificence. 

Carew  (properly  pronounced  Cicr^y)  Castle,  orijjiually  Careau,  wai 
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one  of  the  demesnes  of  the  Prince  of  South  Wales,  and  passed,  with 
others,  into  the  hands  of  Gerald  de  Windsor,  on  his  marriage  with 
Nesta,  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Tewdr,  who  was  afterwards  carried  off  by 
force  by  Owain,  the  Welsh  Lord.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  one  of  his 
descendants.  Sir  Edmund  Garew,  mortgaged  the  Castle  to  Sir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas,  who  partly  rebuilt  it  and  added  a  sumptuous  suite  of  state 
apartments.  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  lived  here  in  princely  style,  and 
entertained  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond  on  his  march  to  Bosworth  Field. 
Sir  Rhys,  however,  outshone  his  former  magnificence  in  a  tournament 
which  he  gave  on  St.  George's  Day,  in  honour  of  his  being  created  a 
Knight  of  the  Garter ;  when  the  festival  was  attended  by  six  hundred 
of  the  nobility  of  South  Wales,  and  the  hospitalities  lasted  a  whole 
week. 

The  Castle  is  quadrangular  in  plan ;  it  suffered  much  in  a  sharp 
oiege  by  Cromwell's  troops,  to  whom  it  surrendered,  and  its  present 
state  discloses  a  secret  passage  in  the  walls,  as  well  as  dungeons — the 
wrecks  of  warlike  times.  The  state  and  style  of  its  former  owners  are 
indicated  by  the  armorial  bearings  of  England,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster, 
and  the  Carews,  placed  over  the  principal  gateway. 
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This  ancient  fortified  residence  stands  amidst  ancestral  woods,  near 
tlK  junction  of  the  two  Cleddans,  forming  Milford  Haven,  and 
within  three  miles  of  Haverfordwest.  It  is  worthy  of  an  honourable 
place  among  the  relics  of  feudal  grandeur  which  are  scattered  over  the 
fair  face  of  the  country. 

Picton  Castle  is  not  remarkable  either  for  its  great  extent  or  for  its 
architectural  pretensions,  but  it  was  a  fortified  residence  in  the  reign  of 
William  Rufus;  and  from  that  time  until  the  present  day  it  has 
been  tenanted  by  a  line  of  possessors,  all  of  whom  can  trace  their 
connexion  with  the  Norman  ancestor  to  whom  the  Castle  owes  its 
name. 

William  de  Picton,  a  knight  who  came  into  Pembrokeshire  with 
Amulf  de  Montgomery,  having  dispossessed  and  perhaps  slain  the 
original  owner  of  the  fortress,  whose  name  has  been  lost  in  that  of  his 
victor,  and  finding  that  "  his  lines  had  fallen  in  pleasant  places,"  re- 
established himself  in  tlie  new  home  which  his  right  hand  had  won 
him,  and  transmitted  the  same  to  his  descendants.  After  the  lapse  of 
several  generations,  the  line  of  Picton  was  reduced  to  two  brothers, 
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Bir  William  and  Philip  Picton.  Sir  William  had  a  daughter  and 
heiress,  Joan,  who  married  Sir  John  Wogan,  of  Wiston,  knight,  and 
brought  him  Picton  Castle  as  her  dowry.  Philip  Picton,  the  second 
brother,  married  Maud,  daughter  of  William  Dyer,  of  Newport, 
Pembrokeshire ;  and  among  his  descendants  may  be  numbered  the 
Pictons  of  Royston,  in  the  same  county,  the  ancestors  of  the  gallant 
Sir  Thomas  Picton,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  and  now  rests  in  West-  ■ 
minster  Abbey.  We  are  compelled  by  want  of  space  to  pass  over  the 
succession  to  Picton  Castle,  until  Henry  Donn,  afterwards  knight,  was 
killed,  together  with  his  brother-in-law,  Harry  Wogan,  the  heir  of 
U^ston,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  and  others  of  the  Welsh 
gentry,  at  the  battle  of  Banbury,  in  14^19.  Sir  Henry  Donn 
left  two  daughters.  Jennet  and  Jane;  and  thus  Picton  Castle  passed 
into  the  possession  of  another  family.  Jennet  marred  Trehairn 
Morgan,  Esq.,  and  Jaiie  espoused  Thomas  ap  Philip,  and  brought  him 
Picton  Castle.  Thomas  ap  Philip  was  descended  from  the  jirincely 
slock  of  Cadifor  ap  Collwyn,  who  was  Lord  of  Dyned,  or  Pembroke- 
shire, and  died  a,d.  1089,  in  the  second  year  of  William  Rufus.  On 
succeeding  to  the  fair  inheritance  of  "  Little  England  beyond  Wales," 
Thomas  ap  Philip  assumed  his  patronymic  as  a  surname,  and  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  descendants,  who  were  exceedingly  numerous  ;  and  all 
the  families  in  the  counties  of  Pembroke,  Cardigan,  and  Caermarthen, 
bearing  the  name  of  Phillips,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  trace  their 
descent  from  him.  The  spelling  of  the  name  has  varied  during  the 
lapse  of  years;  but  Thomas  Phillips  and  his  descendants,  as  far  as 
the  second  baronet  of  the  family,  spelt  their  names  in  the  same 
manner. 

Sir  Richard  Philipps  garrisoned  Picton  Castle  on  behalf  of  King 
Charles  L  during  the  Civil  Wars.  It  sustainctl  a  long  siege,  and  would 
not  have  surrendered  when  it  did,  but  for  the  following  circumstance. 
In  the  lower  story  of  one  of  the  bastions  was  the  nursery,  at  the  small 
window  of  which  a  maid-servant  was  standing  wiih  Sir  I'.rasmus 
Philipps,  then  an  infant,  in  her  arms,  when  a  trooper  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary forces  approached  it  on  horseback  with  a  flag  of  truce  and  a 
letter;  to  receive  which  the  girl  opened  the  window,  and  while  she 
stretched  forward,  the  soldier,  lifting  himself  on  his  stirrups,  snatched 
the  child  from  her  arms,  and  rode  with  him  into  the  camp. 

A  message  was  then  forwarded  to  the  governor  of  the  garrison,  in- 
forming him  that  unless  the  Castle  was  immediately  surrendered,  the 
child  would  be  put  to  death.  On  this  the  garrison  yielded,  and  was 
allowed  to  march  out  with  the  honours  of  war.     It  is  said  iliat  tne 
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Parliamentary  general  was  so  touched  by  the  loyalty  jf  Sir  Richard 
Philipps,  and  the  stratagem  by  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  surrender,' 
that  he  gave  orders  that  Picton  Castie  should  not  be  demolislied,  as  was 
the  fate  of  the  other  fortresses  of  Pembrokeshire.  Thus  saved,  the 
Castle  and  its  domains  passed  from  father  to  son,  until  we  come  to  Sir 
Erasmus  Philipps,  the  fifth  baronet,  who  was  drowned  at  Hath  in  1743. 
He  was  succeeded  in  the  title  and  estates  by  his  brother,  John  Philipps, 
Esq.,  of  Kilgetty,  Pembroke.;iiire ;  so  that  the  direct  line  from  Sir 
Thomas  Philh'ps  failed  after  seven  generations,  and  a  collateral  branch 
came  in,  as  has  happened  several  times  since.  Sir  John  Philipps  died  in 
1764,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Sir  Richard,  who  was,  in  1776, 
created  Baron  Milford  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  On  the  death  of 
Lord  Milford,  without  issue,  in  17S3,  the  peerage  became  extinct ;  but 
the  baronetage  passed  to  the  descendants  of  Hugh  Piiilipps,  of  Sandy 
Haven,  Esq. 

The  Castle  and  estates  were  bcqueatlied  by  Lord  Milford  to  Richard 
Bulkcley  Philipps  Grant,  Esq.,  who  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of 
Philipps;  was  created  a  baronet  in  1828,  and  in  1847  a. peer  of  the 
re.alm,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Milford,  of  Picton  Castle.  He  died 
Jan.  3,  i8,j7,  without  issue,  and  his  peerage  and  baronetcy  became 
extinct ;  the  Castle  and  estates,  however,  pas^d  under  the  will  of  the 
first  Lord  Milford  to  his  half-brother,  the  Rev.  James  Alexander 
Gwythcr,  vicar  of  >Ladeley,  who,  in  pursuance  of  the  terms  of  the 
bequest,  assumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Philipps,  and  succeeded  to  the 
fair  domain  of  Picton  Castle.  Until  within  the  last  sixty  years  the 
Castle  preserved  its  original  form,  without  addition  or  diminution.  It 
appears  to  have  beon  an  oblong  building,  flanked  by  six  large  bastions, 
three  on  each  side,  with  two  smaller  bastions  at  the  cast  end,  between 
which  was  a  grand  portcullised  gateway,  now  contracted  into  a  hand- 
some doorway.  The  Castle  was  evidently  moated  round,  and  ap- 
proached by  a  drawbridge.  In  the  subsequent  modernizing  additions, 
comfort  rather  than  architectural  correspondence  has  been  studied. 

For  the  substance  of  the  preceding  notes  on  Picton  Castle  we  are 
indebted  to  a  very  interesting  paper,  by  Mr.  John  Pavin  Phillips,  com- 
municated to  Notes  and  Queries,  Second  Series,  vol.  v. 


The  Castle  of  Haverfordwest, 

Havetfordwest,  the  county  town  of  Pembrokeshire,  placed  on  a  hill, 
tookntg  over  a  valley  watered  by  the  Cleddan,  was  one  of  the  chief 
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stations  in  the  province  of  Ros,  which  was  peopled  by  the  Flemings. 
The  town  was  burnt  to  the  Castlc-gatc  by  Prince  Llewelyn,  a.d.  1220. 
The  Castle,  founded  by  Gilbert  de  Clare,  although  garrisoned  for 
King  Charles  I.  in  the  Civil  War,  was  not  besieged  in  consequence 
of  the  garrison  having  withdrawn  in  a  panic  on  hearing  of  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Parliamentary  forces  under  Colonel,  afterwards  Major 
General  Rowland  Langharnc,  and  Captain,  afterwards  Colonel,  John 
Roger,  mayor  of  Pembroke,  at  Milford;  particularly  the  surrender  or 
Pitt  Fort,  which  was  one  of  the  strongest  places  possessed  by  the 
Royalists.  For  his  services,  a  grant  of  Slebcch,  in  Pembrokeshire 
(afterwards  revoked  on  his  declaring  for  the  King),  was  made  to 
Colonel  Langharne  by  the  Parliament ;  but  he  subsequently,  disgusted 
by  the  Parliamentary  proceedings,  took  up  arms  for  the  King,  and 
threw  himself,  with  the  troops  under  his  command,  into  Pembroke 
Castle;  his  gallant  defence  of  which,  in  conjunction  with  Roger,  is 
well  known  (see  ante,  page  483).  The  siege  of  Pembroke  brought 
Cromwell  into  Wales ;  and  his  fear  of  Haverfordwest  Castle  giving 
him  similar  trouble,  prompted  his  order  for  its  demolition.  Crom- 
well's warrant  for  this  purpose,  and  calling  the  inhabitants  of  the 
adjacent  hundreds  to  the  assistance  of  the  Mayor  and  corporation,  is 
written  in  a  bold,  vigorous  hand  on  the  flyleaf  of  the  humble  letter 
addressed  to  him  by  the  municipal  authorities.  The  first  order  runs  as 
foil  JUS : — 

•'  We  being  authorised  by  the  Parliament  to  view  and  consider  what 
garrisons  and  places  of  strength  are  fit  to  be  dcmolisht,  and  we  finding 
that  the  Castle  of  Haverford  is  not  tenable  for  tlie  service  of  the  State, 
and  yet  that  it  may  be  pcJssest  by  ill-aflixted  persons,  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  peace  of  these  parts,  these  are  to  .authorise  and  require  you  to 
summon  in  the  hundreds  of  Rouse  and  ye  inhabitants  of  the  townc 
and  county  of  Haverfordwest,  and  that  they  forthwith  demolish  the 
workes,  walls,  and  towers  of  the  said  Castle,  soe  as  that  the  said  Castle 
may  not  be  possest  by  the  enemy,  to  the  endangering  of  the  peace  ot 
theise  parts."  (Signed.)  "We  expect  an  accornpt  of  your  proceed- 
ings with  effect  in  this  business  by  Saturday,  being  the  15th  of  July 
instant." 

Beneath  is  written  the  following  significant  menace: — 

"  If  a  speedy  course  be  not  taken  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  this 
warrant,  I  shall  bee  necessitated  to  consider  of  settling  a  garrison. 

"O.  Cromwell." 
***  II 
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Then  follows  the  letter  of  the  municipal  authorities:— 

"  Honored  Sir, — We've  received  an  order  from  your  hono',  and  the 
committee  for  the  demolyshynge  of  the  Castle  of  Haverfordwest,  Ac- 
cording to  W^""  wee  have  this  daie  putt  some  workmen  aboute  it,  but 
we  finde  the  worke  too  difficult  to  be  brought  about  without  powder 
to  blow  it  up  ;  that  it  will  exhaust  an  imense  some  of  money,  and  vi'ill 
not  in  a  longe  time  be  effected.  Wherefore  wee  become  suitors  to 
your  hono'  that  there  may  a  competent  quantyty  of  powder  be  spared 
out  of  the  shypps  for  the  speedy  effectynge  the  worke,  and  the  county 
paying  for  the  same.  And  wee  likewise  do  crave  that  yo'  hono'  and 
the  committee  be  pleased  that  the  whole  countie  may  joyne  w"*  us  in 
the  worke,  and  that  an  order  may  be  conseived  for  the  leveyinge  of  a 
competent  some  of  money  in  the  severall  hundreds  of  the  countie,  for 
the  paying  for  the  powder,  and  defrayinge  the  rest  of  the  charge.  Thus, 
being  overbold  to  be  troublesome  to  yo'  hono',  desiringe  to  knowe 
yo'  hono"  resolve  herein,  we  rest,  &c." 

This  letter  is  signed  by  the  Mayor  and  corporation,  and  addressed : 

"  Ffor  the  honorable 

Livetenant, 

General  Cromwell,  there 

at  Pembrock." 

Then  follows  the  waiTant  of  Cromwell,  authorizing  the  municipal 
authorities  to  call  unto  their  assistance  the  inhabitants,  &c. 

The  original  documents  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the 
town  council  of  Haverfordwest,  and  have  been  communicated  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  Phillips  to  Notes  and  Queries,  Second  Series,  No.  55.  Mr. 
Phillips  suspects  the  "  shypps"  mentioned  in  the  petition  of  the  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  were  the  five  ships  and  a  frigate  which  aided  Colonel 
Rowland  Langharne  in  driving  the  Earl  of  Carbery  and  his  forces  out 
of  the  county  of  Pembroke  in  1643  ;  and  which  may  have  remained  in 
Milford  Haven  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Royalists. 


Brecknock  Castle. 

The  Castle  of  Brecknock,  or  Brecon,  owes  its  origin  to  Bamari 
Ncwmarch,  a  relative  of  William  the  Conqueror,  who  wrested  the 
county  trom  the  hands  of  the  Welsh  princes  in  1094,  and  here  fortified 
himself,  that  he  might  the   better  maintain  the  rights  which  had 
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been  granted  to  him  as  Lord  of  Brecon  against  the  continual  attempti 
of  the  British  to  expel  him.  The  fortress  was  considerably  increased 
and  improved  by  the  last  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford,  Higb 
Constable  of  England  and  Governor  of  Brecknock.  The  original 
design  enclosed  an  oblong  square,  about  300  feet  by  240  feet,  and  the 
Keep,  which  is  now  the  chief  remains,  is  called  Ely  Tower,  from 
having  been  the  prison  of  the  able  and  artful  Bishop  of  Ely;  and  here 
was  first  projected  a  marriage  between  the  Earl  of  Richmond  and 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  and  the  union  of  the  Houses  of 
York  and  Lancaster. 

Morton  crossed  the  sea  to  confer  with  Richmond,  who  was  on  the 
Continent,  and  to  plan  with  him  a  descent  upon  England ;  while  his 
partisans  endeavoured  to  raise  an  insurrection  at  home.  Richard  was 
too  vigilant  to  be  long  ignorant  of  these  proceedings.  He  sent  an  order 
commanding  the  immediate  attendance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  disobeyed  this  peremptory  summons,  and  took  arms  against 
him ;  but  being  detained  by  floods,  betrayed  by  his  friends,  and  de- 
serted by  his  troops,  was  taken,  and  ultimately  executed  at  Salisbury 
without  a  trial. 

When,  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  Brecknock- 
shire was  greatly  harassed  by  Owen  Glendower,  the  Castle  of  Brecknock 
was  intrusted  to  the  care  of  Sir  Thomas  Berkeley ;  and  in  1404  the 
Lords  of  Audley  and  Warwick  were  ordered  to  defend  the  Castle  and 
the  lordship,  having  100  men-at-ai-ms  and  100  mounted  archers  assigned 
them  for  that  purpose. 

The  situation  is  commanding  for  the  purposes  of  early  warfare  ;  and 
the  main  part  of  the  fortifications  may  still  be  traced.  It  appears  from 
a  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum  that  the  Castle  of  Brecknock  and 
walls  of  the  town  were  destroyed  by  the  inhabitants  during  the  Civi! 
Wars,  to  avoid  the  expense  of  a  ganison  and  the  miseries  of  a 
siege. 

The  Castle  of  Builth,  and  the  Story  of  Llewelyn's  End. 

At  Builth,  a  small  town  on  the  Wye,  are  the  dilapidated  remains  of 
a  Castle  of  considerable  importance.  Philip  de  Breos,  a  follower  ol 
Bernard  Ncumarch,  is  styled  in  an  early  record,  "  Lord  of  Builth, 
which  he  obtained  by  conquest."  He,  no  doubt,  strengthened  and 
enlarged  the  Castle,  the  foundations  of  which,  including  some  very 
strong  earthworks,  exist  at  the  east  end  of  the  town.  The  Keep  stood 
on  the  lofty  moated  mound  in  the  centre,  which  is  50  yards  in  circum- 
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fercnce.  Sir  Roger  Mortimer  held  it  for  the  English  Crown  A.D.  1260, 
but  it  was  taken  by  Prince  Llewelyn  ap  Griffith,  who  held  it  until  his 
death,  when  the  garrison  betrayed  him.  The  loss  of  this  fortress 
was  considered  of  very  great  importance,  and  Mortimer  was  tried  for 
it,  but  acquitted. 

The  story  of  Llewelyn's  end,  told  with  conflicting  vei'sions,  by 
^^\■lsh  and  other  historians,  is  thus  compactly  narrated  in  Clifie's  ex- 
cellent Book  of  South  JValds :  In  the  year  1282  th.e  forces  of  Edward  L 
had  entered  North  Wales  at  various  points,  and  Llewelyn — the  last 
Prince  of  Wales  who  held  legal  power,  and  its  greatest  patriot — deemed 
it  necessary  to  make  a  rapid  journey  to  the  south,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  army,  in  order  to  obtain  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  to  harass  the 
enemy,  then  in  force  in  Cardiganshire,  as  he  marched  onwards.  He 
left  the  greater  part  of  his  troops  in  that  county,  which  he  subdued, 
and  proceeded  towards  his  Castle  or  hunting-seat  at  Aberedw,  where 
he  had  a  garrison,  with  a  small  retinue,  part  of  which  he  posted  at  a 
bridge  across  the  Irvon,  in  a  dingle  above  Builth.  The  English  had 
intelligence  of  his  movements,  and  a  considerable  force  from  Hereford- 
shire, commanded  by  Edward  Mortimer,  marched  up  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Wye,  intending  to  cross  that  river  at  a  place  called  Cefyn 
twm  bach,  "  Little  Tom's  Ferry,"  and  surprise  the  monarch  at 
Aberedw  ;  also  to  send  a  smaller  force  forward  to  seize  the  bridge  at 
Builth,  and  afterwards  overwhelm  Llewelyn's  detachment.  The 
Prince  perceived  the  movement,  and  determined  to  make  an  effort  to 
rejoin  his  retainers,  but  first  to  try  the  fidelity  of  the  gairison  that 
occupied  Builth  Castle,  which  had  been  strongly  suspected.  The 
Anow  was  on  the  ground,  so  he  had  the  shoes  of  his  horse  reversed,  a 
fact  which  was  soon  betrayed  to  Mortimer  by  a  traitorous  blacksmith  ; 
and  he  succeeded  in  crossing  Builth  bridge,  and  in  holding  a  parley 
with  the  troops  in  the  Castle,  before  the  enemy  came  up.  Assistance 
was  flatly  denied  by  the  "traitors  of  Builth,"  as  they  have  ever  since 
been  called;  and  the  Prince  rode  forward  towards  the  dell  where  he 
had  left  his  faithful  followers.  The  English  were,  however,  before  him  ; 
and  altho'jgh  the  Welsh  defended  tlieir  post  with  obstinate  gallantry, 
they  were  overpowered  by  sui>erior  numbers.  Llewelyn,  who  was 
almost  unarmed,  got  amongst  his  foes  during  the  melee,  and  was  slain 
with  a  spear  by  Adam  Francton,  a  common  soldier,  who  was  not  at 
the  time  aware  of  Llewelyn's  rank,  but  discovered  it  on  returning  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  Welsh,  and  then  cut  off  the  head  of  his  victim  and 
sent  it  to  King  Edward.  The  dell  is  called  Cwm  Llewelyn,  or  Lle- 
welyn's dingle,  to  this  day.    The  body  of  the  Prince  was  aftcrwarr.U 
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dragged  to  a  spot  where  the  road  from  Builth  (distant  two  miles  and  a 
half)  divides — one  branch  leading  to  Llanavan  Vawr,  the  other  to 
Llanavan  Vechan  and  Llangammarch ;  two  cross  roads  meet  here 
besides.  Here  it  was  Interred  in  a  place  which  has  ever  since  been  de- 
nominated Cefyn-y-bedd,  or  Cefyn-y-bedd  Llewelyn — "  the  ridge  of 
Llewelyn's  grave." 

A  peasant  working  in  a  field  hard  by  told  Mr.  ClifFe  that  the  dingle 
and  valley  below  were  covered  with  broom  at  the  time  Llewelyn  died, 
that  he  was  literally  killed  with  a  broom-stick  whilst  lying  wounded  on 
the  ground,  and  that  no  broom  had  ever  grown  in  the  vicinity  since. 
The  man  related  this  with  an  air  which  evinced  his  belief  in  the  ancient 
local  tradition. 
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This  isolated  round  Tower,  whose  name-signlfies  "  the  eminence  or 
brow  near  the  court  or  palace,"  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Llynfi,  about  eight  miles  from  Brecon,  and  is  seen  for  many  miles  round, 
rising  In  bold  outline  above  the  rich  woods  of  Treigunter.  Mr.  King, 
the  well-known  antiquary,  conceives  it  to  have  been  "an  imitation 
of  the  work  of  the  first  stonemason  after  the  Deluge,  who  settled  in 
Britain,"  unlike  anything  Roman  or  Norman  ;  and  he  infers  the  archi- 
tecture to  be  Syrian,  corresponding  with  Chardin's  account  of  the 
subordinate  kind  of  Median  or  Mingrelian  ancient  Eastern  Castles. 
Mr.  King  asserts  that  the  chieftain  of  the  Silurcs,  in  whose  country 
this  Castle  stood,  was  the  chief  of  the  Dumnonii,  in  Cornwall,  who 
first  assumed  the  royal  dignity  on  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
Britain  ;  and  that,  as  this  Keep  or  Tower  is  built  of  small  hewn  stones, 
he  is  of  opinion  that  it  must  have  been  built  by  the  Cornish  Britons, 
who  acquired  that  peculiar  art  of  construction  from  the  Plurnicians. 
His  next  argument  is  from  the  primitive  style  t)f  some  of  the  arches, 
bL-iiig  formed  only  of  two  stones,  and  In  some  instances  merely  a 
plain  loop  of  an  oblong  form,  and  flat  at  the  top ;  also,  from  the 
large  sloping  base  of  the  tower,  which,  he  says,  is  common  to  Syria, 
and  seen  only  in  some  instances  in  this  island.  By  these  arguments, 
Mr.  King  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  structure  was  raised  originally 
on  the  Syrian  or  Phoenician  plan,  but  so  lately  as  the  time  when  the 
arch  had  been  invented  and  slightly  seen,  but  when  its  true  use  was 
not  understood — that  is,  about  the  interval  of  the  time  of  the  first 
invasion  of  Britain  by  Julius  Caesar,  and  the  subsequent  one  by 
Claudius  j  which  invasions  neither  molested  nor  affected  the  Britoni 
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in  Cornwall  or  Wales,  and  of  which  they  could  have  only  distant  re- 
ports. 

In  1848  Mr.  J.  L.  Thomas  minutely  inspected  this  curiously  con- 
structed Tower.  He  found  through  the  sloping  base,  or  artificial 
mound,  an  entrance  to  the  lower  donjon,  where  he  traced  two 
passages  round  the  whole  structure,  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  at 
12  feet  from  the  ground.  The  whole  height  of  the  Tower  is  85  or  90 
feet  from  the  base,  but  it  was  evidently  much  higher.  Mr.  Thomas 
considers  it  to  be  one  of  the  first  erections  of  William  the  Conqueror,  in 
his  expedition  into  Wales,  in  1079 ;  and  afterwards  made  a  depot  by 
William  Rufus,  in  his  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the  Welsh,  His  successor, 
although  described  by  some  old  historians  as  the  conqueror  of  Wales, 
seeing  the  difficulty  of  retaining  his  acquisitions  in  Breconshire,  granted 
them  to  the  Lord  Marcher  of  Clifford  Castle;  wh&,  residing  in  the  vi- 
cinity and  keeping  the  strongholds  garrisoned,  was  enabled  to  preseiTe 
Brynllys  Castle  in  his  family,  imtil  his  descendant,  Maud,  the  widow 
of  William  Longspee,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  took  for  her  second  husband, 
John  Giffard,  of  Brinsfield,  in  Gloucestershire.  It  was  this  Giffard, 
then  residing  at  Brynllys,  who  was  called  upon  to  assist  Mortimer  in 
the  defeat  of  Llewelyn  ap  GriHith,  near  Builth.  The  Castle  is  also 
mentioned  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  as  the  place  where  Mabel,  the 
impious  and  abandoned  son  of  Milo  Fitzwaltcr,  and  nephew  of  Bernard 
Newmarch,  was  killed.  It  was  likewise  in  the  possession  of  the 
Bohuns,  Lords  of  Brecon,  and  afterwards  the  Staffords ;  and  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.,  held  by  Humphrey  Stafford,  the  last  Duke  of 
Buckingham  of  that  name. 

This  ruin,  therefore,  is  of  great  historical  interest — unlike  the 
gloomy  i-uins  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  though  similar  in  form :  for 
they  carry  the  reflections  of  the  visitor  to  the  sad  picture  of  avarice, 
brutality,  and  cruel  disregard  of  the  common  dictates  of  humanity 
exhibited  by  the  Barons  of  Germany  and  their  hordes  of  retainers,  who 
lived  by  r>poil  wrung  from  the  industrious  classes ;  while  this  recals  to 
our  minds  the  noble  deeds  and  the  noble  songs  of  the  Cambrians,  when 
in  spite  of  all  these  feudal  creations  of  their  invaders,  they  disputed 
hand  to  hand,  and  foot  to  foot,  every  inch  of  their  soil ;  and  inspired 
by  the  poetry  of  their  bards  and  their  innate  love  of  liberty,  they 
maintained  for  seven  hundred  years  a  successful  warfare  for  the  defence 
and  independence  of  their  homes: — 

"  Such  were  the  sons  of  Cambria's  ancient  race — 
A  race  that  check'd  victorious  Caesar,  aw'd 
Imperial  Rome,  and  forced  mankind  to  own 
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Superior  virtue,  Britons  only  knew, 
Or  only  practised ;  for  they  nobly  dared 
To  face  oppression ;  and  where  Freedom  findl 
Her  aid  invok'd,  there  will  the  Briton  die." 


Wilton  Castle. 

These  ivy-mantled  ruins,  opposite  to  Ross,  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Wye,  lend  a  charm  even  to  the  romantic  to  that  district. 
The  shattered  tower  and  crumbling  walls  combine  with  its  wild 
luxuriance  to  form  a  scene  of  picturesque  beauty;  though,  as  Gilpin 
observes,  "  the  scene  wants  accompaniments  to  give  it  grandeur." 

Wilton  Castle  was,  for  several  centuries,  the  baronial  residence  of  the 
Greys  of  the  South,  who  derived  from  it  their  first  title,  and  who  became 
its  owners  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  It  may,  therefore,  be  presumed  to 
have  been  of  those  strongholds  in  the  great  struggles  for  feudal  superiority 
with  Wales  which  were  commenced  by  Edward,  whose  active  and 
splendid  reign  may  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  to  subject  the  whole 
Island  of  Great  Britain  to  his  sway.  Or,  in  earlier  times,  being  situated 
on  the  barrier  between  England  and  Wales,  it  was  a  station  of  impor- 
tance from  its  contiguity  to  Hereford,  which  city  was  destroyed  by 
the  Welsh,  but  rebuilt  and  fortified  by  Harold,  who  also  strengthened 
the  Castle.  The  whole  district  is  of  high  antiquarian  interest,  since  at 
the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion  Herefordshire  was  inhabited  by  the 
Silures,  who  also  occupied  the  adjacent  counties  of  Radnor,  Monmouth, 
and  Glamorgan,  together  with  that  part  of  Gloucestershire  which  iict 
westward  of  the  Severn.  The  Silures,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Ordovices,  or  inhabitants  of  North  Wales,  retarded  for  a  considerable 
period  the  progress  of  the  Romans,  whose  grand  object  seems  to  have 
been  the  conquest  of  these  nations,  who  had  chosen  the  gallant  Carac- 
tacus  as  their  chieftain,  and  resolutely  exhausted  every  efl^ort  in  defending 
the  independence  of  their  country. 

The  present  ruinous  condition  of  the  Castle  is  attributed  to  the 
Royalist  governors  of  Hereford,  by  whose  orders  the  whole  of  the  in- 
terior was  destroyed  by  fire,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  If  it  be 
true  that  this  Castle  was  destroyed  by  the  Royalists,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  it  was  burnt  during  the  siege  of  Hereford,  in  1645,  and 
that  the  then  inhabitants  of  the  Castle  were  Parliamentarians,  at  the 
head  of  whom  was  Sir  John  Brydges,  who  died  in  Brydges  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  in  February,  1651.  He  was  absent  from  Wilton 
Castle  at  the  time  of  its  destruction.    An  old  chair,  said  to  have  been 
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saved  from  the  fire,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  housekeeper  at 
Thornburv  Castle  in  Gloucestershire,  about  forty  years  since.  The 
matter  is  in  dispute ;  but  by  the  preceding  statements  some  colour  i» 
given  to  the  supposition  that  William  Brydges,  of  Wilton  Castle, 
served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  Lord  Brook's  regiment  in  the  army  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  1642.  The  ruins  of  the  Castle  and  the  estate  sub- 
sequently became  the  property  of  Thomas  Guy,  the  bookseller,  who 
left  them  to  the  trustees  of  his  Hospital  in  Southwark,  to  whom  they 
now  belong. 

The  scenery  of  the  Wye  at  this  point  is  thus  described  by  tourists: 
"The  effects  of  its  numerous  windings  are  various  and  striking;  the  same 
objects  present  themselves,  are  lost  and  recovered  with  different  accom- 
paniments, and  different  points  of  view.  The  banks  for  the  most  part 
rise  abruptly  from  the  edge  of  the  water,  and  are  clothed  with  forests 
or  are  broken  into  cliffs.  In  some  places,  they  appear  so  near  that  the 
river  occupies  the  whole  intermediate  space,  and  nothing  is  seen  but 
woods,  rocks,  and  water;  in  others  they  alternately  recede,  and  the  eye 
catches  an  occasional  glimpse  of  hamlets,  ruins,  and  detached  buildings, 
partly  seated  on  the  margin  of  the  stream,  and  partly  seated  on  the 
rising  grounds.  The  general  character  of  the  scenery,  however,  is  wildness 
and  solitude  ;  and  if  we  except  the  populous  district  of  Monmouth,  no 
river  perhaps  flows  for  so  long  a  course  in  a  well  cultivated  country,  the 
banks  of  which  exhibit  so  few  habitations." 

The  forest  of  Dean  has  always  been  famous.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
(says  Cliffe)  it  afforded  a  safe  refuge  to  robbers,  who  used  often  to  go 
afloat  and  plunder  vessels  on  the  Severn.  The  commanders  of  the 
Spanish  Armada  had  orders  "not  to  leave  a  tree  standing  in  it"  if,  says 
Evelyn,  "  they  should  not  be  able  to  subdue  our  nation."  E.-irly  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  the  forest  contained  43,000  acres,  14,000  of  which 
were  woodland ;  but  the  devastations  committed  were  so  great  that  in 
1667  only  2CO  large  oak  and  beech  trees  were  standing,  "To  repair 
these  mischiefs  11,000  acres  were  immediately  enclosed,  planted,  and 
carefully  guarded,"  and  large  additions  have  since  been  made.  Tlie 
Forest  is  divided  into  "  walks,"  and  placed  under  the  care  of  oflicers 
and  keepers.  Iron  mines  were  opened  here  by  the  Romans ;  and  there 
are  extensive  an.d  remarkable  workings,  partly  attributed  to  that  people, 
near  Coleford,  Bream,  and  Littledean.  These  wild  deserted  scowles 
(that  is  their  local  name)  can  be  penetrated  for  considerable  distances. 
The  mineral  treasures  of  the  Forest — coal  and  iron — are  great ;  anJ 
Foresters  retain  peculiar  rights. 
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Abermarlais  Manor. — The  Famous  Gruffydds. 

The  present  manor  of  Abermarlais,  an  elegant  modern  mansion, 
occupies  a  delightful  situation  on  the  banks  of  the  Tovy  in  Caer- 
marthenshire.  It  was  built  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century 
by  Admiral  Foley,  who  had  purchased  the  property  from  the  late 
Viscount  Hawarden  of  Ireland.  In  the  person  of  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral, the  high  martial  renown  of  the  early  proprietors  of  Abermar- 
lais was  worthily  maintained.  He  had  considerably  distinguished 
himself  in  the  service  of  his  country,  having  led  the  fleet  to  action 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  commanded  the  Britannia  in  Lord  St. 
Vincent's  gallant  action,  and  wrs  honoured  at  the  battle  of  Copen- 
hagen by  having  Lord  Nelson'j  flag  shifted  on  board  his  ship. 

But  Abermarlais  is  famous  not  so  much  for  its  elegant  archi- 
tectural proportions,  its  suites  of  commodious  and  handsome  apart- 
ments, the  beauty  of  its  grounds,  the  romantic  character  of  the 
scenery  amid  which  it  is  itself  not  the  least  pleasing  feature,  nor 
even  for  the  achievements  of  its  later  proprietors,  as  for  the  singu- 
larly original  character,  the  almost  eccentric  humour,  and  the  valour 
and  enterprise  of  its  early  lords  the  Gruffydds. 

The  owners  of  this  ancient  domain  rose  to  highest  eminence 
during  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  chief  of  them  being  Sir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas,  who  won  his  spurs  on  Losworth  Field,  and  died  in  the 
year  1527. 

Gruffydd  ap  Nicholas,  the  grandfather  of  Sir  Rhys,  was  a  remark- 
able and  most  ingenious  gentleman.  The  possessor  of  an  ample 
fortune  and  allied  by  marriage  with  some  of  the  principal  families 
both  in  north  and  south,  his  power  and  influence  in  Caermarthcn- 
sh ire  were  very  great.  His  biographer  dcscriljcs  him  as  a  man  of 
a  "hott,  firie  cholerrick  spirit ;  one  whose  counsclls  were  all  ///  tia- 
bido,  and  therefore  naturallie  fitlic  composed  and  framed  for  the 
times  ;"  and  also  as  "  verie  wise,  and  infmitlie  subtile  and  craftie, 
ambitiouse  beyond  measure,  of  a  busic  stirring  braine,  which  made 
many  to  conjecture,  that  some  great  matter  hanged  over  hii  head." 
His  hasty  spirit  and  violence  of  temper  often  involved  him  in 
complications  with  his  neighbours,  to  extricate  himself  from  which 
required  the  exercise  of  all  his  ingenuity:  nor  did  he  fear  to  incur  the 
displeasure  of  a  much  more  formidable  enemy  than  could  be  found 
among  the  petty  tyrants  of  his  fields.  He  drew  upon  himself  the 
enmity  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  by  with- 
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holdingfrom  him  apiece  of  landinHerefordshire,andhepercmptorily 
and  insolently  refused  to  obey  the  summons  of  the  sheriffs  to  answer 
for  his  conduct.  On  another  occasion  he  quarrelled,  with  more 
justice  perhaps,  with  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  used 
interest  with  the  King  to  supersede  the  "  subtile  and  craftie"  Welsh 
squire  in  the  command  of  the  Castle  of  Cilgerran,  which  Gruffydd 
had  held  for  some  time  under  the  Crown.  But  out  of  all  the  scrapes 
in  which  he  became  involved  his  prudence,  not  to  say  cunning, 
enabled  him  to  wriggle  himself  free. 

At  this  time  the  character  of  the  men  of  the  Welsh  frontier  bore 
a  remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  the  fighting,  thieving  gentry 
who  for  ages  prior  to  the  Union  kept  the  Scottish  Border  in  a 
continual  state  of  alarm,  and  a  famous  raid  upon  Gruffydd  by  the 
King's  commissioner  and  his  men  reads  wonderfully  like  a  raid  ot 
the  Sheriff  of  Carlisle  upon  some  irrepressible  cattlelifter  north 
of  the  Tweed.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  this  astonishing 
expedition. 

Gruffydd  bore  such  a  hearty  and  deep-rooted  antipathy  to  the 
English  generally  that  when  the  fatal  quarrel  between  the  Yorkists 
and  Lancastrians  was  drawing  to  a  head  he  could  not,  for  some 
time  at  least,  be  prevailed  upon  to  declare  in  favour  of  either  of  the 
great  parties.  "  A  plague  on  both  your  houses  !"  he  might  have 
said,  had  he  wished  to  express  his  sentiments  on  the  subject.  His 
tenants  and  dependents,  fully  aware  of  their  chief's  disposition,  and 
knowing  that  their  conduct  would  not  be  displeasing  to  him,  seized 
every  opportunity  to  invade  and  pillage  the  lands  of  the  English 
lords  on  the  Marches.  These  depredations  being  frequent  and 
continuous,  complaints  were  at  last  formally  lodged  in  the  King's 
courts,  and  Lord  Whitney,  with  others,  was  deputed  to  penetrate 
into  the  locality  to  investigate  the  affair. 

Gruffydd  having  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  King's  representa- 
tive and  his  force  towards  Caermarthenshire,  set  forth  to  meet  the 
commissioners  a  short  distance  beyond  Llandovery,  himself  meanly 
habited,  and  accompanied  by  four  or  five  attendants  "  raggedlie 
attired,"  and  as  poorly  mounted.  Leaving  his  tattered  retinue 
somewhat  in  the  rear  that  they  might  come  to  his  assistance  in 
case  of  need,  the  disguised  chief  advanced  to  the  commissioners, 
made  himself  known  to  them,  and  respectfully  tendered  his  services 
as  guide  to  conduct  them  to  Caermarthen,  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation. The  commissioners  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  have  him 
thus,  as  they  believed,  in  their  power;  but  from  the  meanness  ot 
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his  own  dress  and  the  shabby  appearance  of  his  companions,  they 
could  scarcely  believe  that  he  was  indeed  the  formidable  Gruffydd 
ap  Nicholas  of  whom  they  had  heard  so  much,  and  were  not  with- 
out lively  fears  that  they  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  banditti,  whose 
object  was  plunder  and  perhaps  surprise  by  an  ambuscade.  It  was 
as  if  a  Lord  Scroop  had  gone  over  the  Border  to  punish  some  pre- 
datory partisan  of  the  "  bauld  Buccleuch,"  and  a  wily  Armstrong 
were  inveigling  him  into  the  toils  of  the  spoiler. 

The  offer  being  accepted  the  party  moved  forward  towards  Aber- 
marlais.  Here  Gruffydd  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
respect  by  his  son  Thomas,  who  was  waiting  his  arrival  at  the  head 
of  a  troop  of  one  hundred  horsemen  handsomely  mounted.  This 
unexpected  aspect  of  affairs  surprised  the  commissioners  quite  as 
much  as  the  mean  appearance  of  Gruffydd  and  his  ragged  regiment 
of  five  had  previously  done.  And  their  surprise  was  not  wholly 
unmingled  with  apprehension,  for  though  assured  that  they  had 
found  the  very  person  they  sought,  the  appearance  of  so  formidable 
an  armed  force  suggested  the  idea  of  possible  hostilities,  or  at  least 
induced  them  to  fear  that  Gruffydd  would  not  tamely  submit  to  the 
decision  which  a  sense  of  duty  might  prevail  upon  them  to  make 
against  him. 

Having  refreshed  themselves  at  Abermarlais — the  sauce  of  sus- 
picion flavouring  the  banquet  unpalatably — the  commissioners, 
accompanied  by  Gruffydd  and  his  son  Thomas  with  his  troop,  pro- 
ceeded to  Newton.  Here  the  expedition,  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Welsh  chief,  was  met  by  another  of  Gruffydd's  sons,  Owen,  who 
advanced  towards  them  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  completely 
armed  horsemen.  The  commissioners  were  respectfully  conducted 
into  Owen's  house  and  hospitably  entertained  by  their  new  host 
here.  During  the  interval  they  rested  Owen  contrived  to  draw 
from  his  guests  sufficient  evidence  that  nothing  less  than  the  capture 
of  his  father  was  the  object  of  the  expedition — a  fact  which  had  not 
up  to  this  point  been  clearly  ascertained.  The  discovery  of  this 
purpose  Gruffydd  and  his  sons  resolved  to  appear  in  ignorance  of 
till  the  moment  should  arrive  when  they  could  turn  it  to  signal 
advantage. 

The  King's  men  with  their  escort  of  three  hundred  troopers,  and 
still  under  the  guidance  of  the  very  person  whom  they  had  set  out 
to  capture,  now  marched  for  Caermarthen.  Here  they  were  received 
by  Gruffydd's  eldest  son  with  a  retinue  of  five  hundred  "  tall  men," 
well  armed  and  accoutred.    With  the  splendid  body-guard  thus 
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augmented  to  eight  hundred  proper  men-at-arms — imfortunately, 
however,  the  clansmen  of  their  enemy — the  commissioners  arrived 
at  the  lodgings  prepared  for  them  at  Caermarthen.  Gruffydd  ap 
Nicholas,  the  soi-disant  guide,  now  left  them,  but  requested  his 
sons  to  continue  in  attendance  till  after  they  had  supped,  to  see  that 
nothing  that  was  necessary  to  their  accommodation  or  might  minister 
to  their  comfort  was  wanting.  On  the  departure  of  Gruffydd,  Lord 
Whitney,  the  head  of  the  English  expedition  that  had  come  to  seek 
wool  but  were  so  likely  to  return  shorn,  sent  for  the  mayor  and  sheriffs 
of  the  town,  and  after  showing  them  his  commission  demanded 
their  assistance  in  arresting  the  turbulent  chief,  the  head  of  the 
Gruffydds.  It  was  agreed  that  the  commission  should  be  carried 
out  and  the  arrest  made  on  the  following  morning.  But  this  was  a 
reckoning  made  without  the  host ;  for  Owen  ap  Gruffydd,  observing 
that  Lord  Whitney  had  heedlessly  put  away  the  commission  in  the 
sleeve  of  his  coat,  after  he  had  shown  it  to  the  mayor,  resolved  to 
abstract  it.  He  therefore,  during  supper,  plied  his  guests  plenti- 
fully with  liquor,  in  which  the  chief  commissioner — the  important 
part  of  his  duty  being  now,  as  he  supposed,  finished — freely  indulged 
in  company  with  his  officers.  Late  at  night,  after  the  long  and 
generous  carouse,  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  and  young  Owen 
succeeded  in  obtaining  possession  unobserved  and  without  difficulty 
of  the  important  document  that  endangered  the  liberty,  perhaps 
also  the  life  of  his  father. 

In  the  morning  the  Mayor  of  Caermarthen,  preceded  by  the 
commissioners  and  attended  by  the  sheriffs,  repaired  to  the  shire- 
hall,  where  they  summoned  Gruff)'dd  to  attend.  The  chief  readily 
complied,  and  on  his  arrival  in  court  was  immediately  arrested. 
The  "subtile"  Gruffydd  made  no  show  of  resistance,  but  with  an 
assumed  air  of  great  respect,  requested  that  the  proceedings 
against  him  might  be  conducted  according  to  the  ordinary  forms 
of  law,  and  that  the  commission  under  which  he  was  to  be  attached 
might  be  publicly  read,  alleging  that  he  could  not  otherwise  con- 
sider himself  bound  to  yield  as  a  prisoner.  -' 

The  condition  was  readily  agreed  to,  and  the  commissioners  no 
doubt  considered  their  captive  as  little  better  than  a  doomed  man. 
Lord  Whitney  gaily  put  his  hand  into  his  coat-sleeve.  Then  sud- 
denly a  wondrous  change  in  the  whole  aspect  of  affairs  took  place. 
Confusion,  blank  bewilderment,  dismay,  and  consternation  showed 
themselves  successively  in  the  chief  commissioner's  face.  He  had 
now  for  the  first  time  discovered  his  loss.     His  companions  and 
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attendants  were  hastily  and  anxiously  interrogated,  but  no  tidings  of 
the  commission  could  be  obtained.  "  Then,"  says  the  old  chronicler, 
*'  Gruffydd  ap  Nicholas  startes  up  in  a  furic,  clapping  his  hat  on  his 
head,  and  looking  about  upon  his  sonnes  and  his  fricndes,  '  What !' 
sa)  s  he,  '  have  wc  cozeners  and  cheaters  come  hither,  to  abuse  the 
Kingo's  majesty's  power  and  to  disquiet  his  true-harted  subjects?' 
Then  turning  about  to  the  commissioners,  he  rappes  out  a  great 
oathe,  and  sayes,  ere  the  next  day  were  at  an  end  he  would  hang 
them  all  up  for  traytours  and  impostors,  and  soe  commands 
bandcs  to  be  layd  on  them,  and  to  carry  them  to  prison. 
The  commissioners,  fearing  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word, 
fell  to  entrcate  for  pardon,  and  to  desire  they  might  eyther 
returne,  or  £,end  to  Court  for  a  true  certificate  of  this  their 
employment :  but  nothing  would  serve  the  turne,  unlesse  the 
Lord  Whitney  would  be  bound  by  oath  to  putt  on  Gruffydd  ap 
Nicholas's  blew  coate,  and  weare  his  cognizance,  and  soe  goe 
up  to  the  King,  to  acknowledge  his  owne  offences,  and  to 
justify  the  sayd  Gruffydd's  proceedings  ;  which  (to  preserve 
himself  from  danger)  he  willinglie  undertooke,  and  accordingly 
performed." 

Of  what  was  afterv.'ards  done  in  this  matter  there  is  no  record, 
but  it  is  certain  that  Gruffydd's  ruse — the  filching  of  the  commission 
and  the  subsequent  pretence  of  insulted  virtue  and  outraged  hospi- 
tality on  the  part  of  the  chief^was  completely  successful.  It  is 
probable  that  amid  the  distractions  of  the  times  the  King  might 
not  have  thought  it  prudent  to  rouse  the  hostility  of  so  powerful  a 
subject  by  any  further  proceedings. 

The  wily  Gruffydd,  however,  was  constrained  at  last  to  adopt  a 
specific  line  of  action  with  reference  to  the  ever-deepening  rancour 
between  the  White  and  the  Red  Rose.  The  circumstance  to  which 
he  owed  his  political  conviction  is  characteristic  of  himself  and  of 
his  times.  Not  long  after  his  circumvention  of  Lord  Whitney, 
Gruffydd,  owing  to  some  depredations  committed  on  the  marches, 
which  he  was  known  to  have  countenanced,  was  found  guilty  of 
felon-y,  on  an  indictment  preferred  against  him  in  the  count"  of 
Salop.  This  decision  in  a  remarkable  manner  at  once  illumined 
the  Welshman's  mind  as  to  the  rival  claims  of  the  Houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  and  roused  political  ardours  hitherto  domiant  or 
non-existent.  A  Lancastrian  King  had  adjudged  him  a  felon  ;  a 
rebel  Duke  of  York  was  therefore  naturally  and  of  necessity  the 
champion  of  a  good  cause,  and  him  he  should  support.     Gruffydd 
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accordingly  made  overtures  to  the  Duke  of  York  and  offered 
assistance,  which  was  gladly  accepted. 

The  Duke  having  been  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Wake- 
field, his  son  Edward  became  the  Yorkist  leader.  Him  Gruffydd 
joined  at  Gloucester  with  eight  hundred  men  well  armed  and  pro- 
visioned. The  Yorkist  army  now  marched  to  Mortimer's  Cross,  in 
Herefordshire.  In  the  battle  which  took  place  here  between  the 
Yorkists  under  Edward  and  the  Lancastrians  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  Gruffydd  was  mortally  wounded,  and  only  lived 
long  enough  to  be  informed  by  his  son  Owen  that  victory  had 
declared  in  their  favour.  He  "caught  the  cheer  and  passed 
away." 

The  crafty  but  valorous  Caermarthenshire  chieftain  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Thomas  ap  Gruffydd,  who,  by  his  marriage  with 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  John  Gruffydd,  of  Aber- 
marlais, obtained  possession  of  that  fair  domain.  He  is  described 
as  a  man  of  character  very  different  from  that  of  his  father,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  distinguished  as  "  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
gentlemen  of  his  age,  and  universally  admired  for  the  amiable 
mildness  of  his  disposition  and  carriage."  This  favourable  testi- 
mony seems  to  be  corroborated  by  the  fact  that  he  had  an 
insuperable  aversion  to  the  civil  contest  in  which  the  country  was 
in  his  time  engaged,  and  that  to  obviate  the  necessity  for  his  de- 
claring for  either  party  he  sought  more  pacific  scenes  abroad. 
Some  incidents  in  his  life,  however,  tend  to  show  that  in  certain 
peculiarities  of  humour  and  bravery  he  was  the  true  representative 
of  his  house,  and  that  in  him  the  ancient  spirit  of  his  race  was  not 
dead. 

In  seeking  that  peace  and  tranquillity  on  the  Continent  which  was 
denied  to  him  in  England,  Thomas  ap  Gruffydd  attached  himself 
to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  and  enrolled  himself  in  his 
service.  Here  he  evinced  his  prudence  by  forming  an  indiscreet 
attachment  with  the  Duke's  niece,  which  ultimately  obliged  him  to 
hasten  his  return  to  his  native  country,  and  set  the  seal  to  his 
pacific  disposition  by  signalizing  himself  as  a  noted  duellist.  In 
the  duello  Thomas  always  fought  on  horseback,  with  lance  and 
sword,  as  was  the  custom  of  his  times.  After  his  return  from 
Burgundy  to  England  he  had  several  encounters  of  this  kind,  par- 
ticularly with  Henry  ap  Gwilym,  of  Court  Henry,  in  the  vale  of 
Towey,  who  frequently  challenged  him  and  was  as  frequently  de- 
feated,    It  was  not  always,  however,  that  Thomas  was  so  for- 
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bearing  with  his  adversary  as  to  give  him  a  chance  of  coming  again 
to  fight  another  day, 

A  disagreement  with  William,  the  first  Earl  of  Pembroke,  brought 
upon  the  knight  of  Abermarlais  a  fresh  opponent,  whose  adven- 
tures are  not  unattended  with  humorous  circumstances.    The  Earl 
of  Pembroke's  quarrel  was  taken  up  by  "  a  notable  swash-buckler, 
one  that  would  fight  on  anie  slight  occasion,  nott  much  heeding 
the  cause,"  named  Turberville,     This  turbulent  Turberville  sent  his 
defiance  to  Thomas  ap  Gruffydd,  with  a  message  that  if  he  did  not 
accept  his  challenge,  "  he  would  ferret  him  out  of  his  cunnie  berrie, 
the  castle  of   Abermarlaiss."     Thomas  returned  him  a  jocular 
answer,  requesting  him,  if  he  desired  to  be  killed,  to  choose  some 
other  person  to  undertake  the  office  of  executioner.  "  This  scornful 
returne,"  writes  the  biographer  of  the  family,  "  soe  much  incensed 
and  provoked  the  insufferable  pride  and  haughtie   stomach  of 
Turberville,  that  forthwith  in  a  headlong  furie,  he  hies  him  to 
Abermarlais,  and  cumming  in  at  the  gate,  the  first  man  he  saw  was 
Thomas  ap  Gruffydd  himself  sitting  by  the  gate  in  a  graye  frocke 
gowne,  whom  he  tooke  for  the  porter,  demanding  of  him  whether 
Thomas  ap  Gruffydd  were  within  or  no.     '  Sir,'  said  Thomas,  *  he 
is  not  far  off,  and  if  you  would  aught  with  him,  lett  me  receave 
your   commands.'    'Then   prithee,   fellow,'  said  he   (twirling  his 
mustachios  and  sparkling  out  fire  and  fury  from  his  eyes),  *  tell  him 
here   is  one   Turberville   would  speake  with   him,'     Thomas   ap 
Gruffydd,  hearing  his  name,  and  observing  his  deportment,  had 
much  ado  to  hold  from  laughing  outright,  yet  containing  himself, 
he  said  he  would  acquaint  his  master,  and  soe,  going  into  his 
parlour,  presentlie  sends  two  or  three  of  his  servants  to  call  him  in. 
Turberville  no  sooner  saw  Thomas  ap  Gruffydd,  but  without  anie 
apologie  made  for  his  mistaking,  he  tells  him  of  his  unmanner- 
lincsse,   and   that   he   was   come   hither  to   correct   him   for   his 
sawsinesse  towardes  soe  greate  a  person  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
'In  good  time,  sir,'  said  Thomas  ;  'but  I  pray  is  nott  my  lord  of 
courage  sufficient  to  undergoe  that  office  of  correction,  without  the 
heipe  of  others  i"    '  Yes,  certainlie,  but  you,  too  mene  a  copesmate 
for  one  of  his  place  and  dignitie,  he  hath  left  to  my  chastisement,' 
said  Turberville,  '  Well  then,'  said  Thomas, '  though  I  might  justly 
except  against  my  tutor,  where  is't  your  pleasure  to  have  me  to 
schoole  ?'    *  Nay,  where  thou  wilt  or  dar'st,'  said  Turberville.     '  A 
harsh  compliment,'  said  Thomas.     *  I  am  not  ignorant,  as  I  am  de- 
fendant, that  both  time,  place,  and  weapons  are  in  my  choice  ;  but 
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speaking  in  the  person  of  a  schoolboy  (for  noe  higher  account  you 
seem  to  make  of  me),  I  ween  'tis  not  Ihe  fashion  for  schollers  to 
appoint  where  their  masters  shall  correct  them.'"  After  this  parley 
Thomas  fixed  on  Herefordshire  for  the  scene  of  combat.  "  Here," 
says  a  blunt  describer  of  this  duel,  "  the  champions  met  according 
to  appointment,  when  Thomas  ap  Gruffydd  broke  his  adversary's 
backr 

The  next  and  the  last  duel  in  which  the  peaceful  Thomas  en- 
gaged was  in  Merionethshire,  with  one  David  Gough,whomhe  killed. 
After  the  contest  was  over,  Thomas,  having  laid  aside  his  armour 
and  thrown  himself  upon  the  ground  to  rest,  was  treacherously 
run  through  the  body  by  a  person  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  attendant  on  his  adversary.  The  knight  was  slain  and  was 
buried  in  the  Abbey  of  Bardsey,  in  Caernarvonshire. 

Thomas  ap  Gruffydd  was  twice  married — first  to  Elizabeth  of 
Abermarlais,  by  whom  he  acquired  that  property  ;  and  second,  to 
another  Elizabeth,  niece  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  at  whose  court 
he  had  stayed  for  some  time.  He  left  several  sons,  the  two  eldest 
of  whom,  Morgan  and  David,  became  warm  partizans  on  opposite 
sides  in  the  wars  between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster. 
Both  young  men  came  to  an  untimely  end,  in  consequence  of 
thus  ardently  engaging  in  the  civil  war,  and  there  is  little  therefore 
to  record  of  either  of  them.  But  of  the  two  David  appears  to  have 
inherited  the  eccentric  humour  of  his  ancestors  in  the  highest  de- 
gree. He  was  nicknamed  "  David  with  the  cropped-tailed  horse," 
a  title  which  arose  out  of  the  following  circumstances.  A  neigh- 
bour of  his  had  a  young  horse,  of  which  David,  who  was  it  seems 
an  excellent  judge,  had  so  high  an  opinion  that  he  gave  for  him 
twenty-four  cows,  with  pasture  for  them  for  one  year,  which  being 
considered  a  most  extravagant  price,  exposed  him  to  the  ridicule 
of  his  acquaintance.  As  soon  as  he  had  completed  his  purchase, 
he  cut  off  the  horse's  ears,  slit  his  nostrils,  and  cropped  his  tail, 
after  which  he  branded  the  skin  all  over  with  a  hot  iron,  impicss- 
ing  it  with  numberless  hideous  and  fantastic  forms.  Some  time 
subsequently,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  him  of  showing  his 
enemies,  who  had  vastly  amused  themselves  with  his  singular  whim, 
of  what  metal  his  cropped  horse  was  composed.  Being  apprized 
of  a  journey  he  was  about  to  undertake,  a  party  of  them  broke  down 
a  bridge  over  which  he  had  to  pass,  and  there  waylaid  him.  Being 
beset  and  closely  pursued  as  he  approached  this  river,  and  per- 
ceiving his  danger,  he  clapped  spiirs  to  his  steed,  and  leaped  across 
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the  stream  to  the  opposite  bank.  He  then  turned  round,  and  taunt- 
ingly derided  his  pursuers  for  riding  such  cows,  on  which  they  dared 
not  follow  him.  This  is  related  as  a  most  extraordinary  feat,  and 
a  Welsh  bard  of  the  day  calls  it  "a  leap  on  horseback,  which 
never  will  be  leaped  again." 

Morgan  and  David  having  both  died  without  issue,  the  property 
of  Abermarlais  descended  to  the  next  son,  the  illustrious  Rhys  ap 
Thomas.  His  training  in  youth  had  been  courtly,  for  when  his 
father  Thomas  ap  Gruffydd  sought  tranquillity  in  Burgundy,  young 
Rhys  accompanied  him,  and  rising  into  general  esteem,  was  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  of  honour  in  the  Duke's  household.  This 
office,  however,  he  held  but  for  a  short  time ;  for  his  father  being 
obliged  to  withdraw  from  Burgundy,  Rhys  relinquished  his  post 
and  returned  with  him  to  Wales. 

Rhys  seems  to  have  been  as  wise  and  politic  as  he  was  brave. 
One  of  his  first  acts  after  he  came  into  possession  of  his  estates 
was  to  put  an  end  to  the  feud  that  had  so  long  subsisted  between 
his  own  family  and  the  neighbouring  one  of  Court  Henry,  by 
marrying  Eva,  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  Henry  ap  Gwilym, 
the  head  of  that  house,  and  his  father's  old  antagonist  in  successive 
duels.  By  this  alliance,  Rhys  added  to  his  possessions  a  property 
not  much  inferior  to  his  original  patrimony,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  opulent  subjects  in  the  realm.  His  establishment  and  his 
hospitality  were  in  every  respect  suitable  to  his  immense  wealth, 
and  displayed  the  magnificence  of  a  prince  rather  than  of  a  private 
gentleman. 

One  of  his  peculiarities  was  that,  like  his  ancestors,  he  took  much 
amusement  in  sham  fights,  military  spectacles,  horse  races,  and 
athletic  games.  He  won  vast  popularity  everywhere,  as  well  as 
great  influence  and  power,  by  converting  a  number  of  his  commons 
into  race-courses,  and  making  presents  of  horses  of  superior  breed 
to  those  who  displayed  the  greatest  skill  and  merit.  He  also  insti- 
tuted games  and  amusements  of  various  kinds  on  different  parts  of 
his  estates  in  Caermarlhenshire  and  Pembrokeshire,  and  he  devoted 
much  of  his  time  to  training  the  young  men  on  his  wide  domains  in 
the  use  of  arms  and  the  exercises  of  war.  It  is  stated  that  he  had 
nineteen  hundred  tenants  bound  by  their  leases  to  attend  him  at 
the  shortest  call,  and  it  is  estimated  that,  brief  warning  being  given, 
he  could  bring  into  the  field  no  less  a  force  than  five  thousand 
troopers,  disciplined,  mounted,  and  armed. 

Indeed  the  power  and  wealth  of  Rhys  ap  Thomas  was  proverbial, 
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A  bard  of  the  period  concentrated  the  popular  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject into  a  couplet  to  the  following  effect : — "  The  King  owns  the 
island,  excepting  what  pertains  to  Sir  Rhys."  Instead  of  being 
flattered  by  the  implied  compliment  to  his  greatness,  the  knight  was 
enraged  that  such  a  verse,  impeaching  or  intending  to  impeach  his 
loyalty,  as  he  believed  it  did,  had  ever  been  given  to  the  world. 
The  luckless  poet,  instead  of  being  rewarded  for  his  adulation,  was 
arraigned  in  a  court  of  law  for  diffusing  a  libel. 

Being  young,  powerful,  and  intrepid,  and  as  yet  undecided  in  his 
politics,  Rhys  was  at  this  time  regarded  with  peculiar  solicitude 
and  anxiety  by  both  of  the  great  parties  whose  wars  then  desolated 
England.  It  appears,  if  the  great  Welsh  chieftain  was  predisposed 
in  favour  of  any  party  it  was  in  favour  of  the  reigning  king, 
Richard  III.,  and  the  House  of  York.  But  the  Lancastrians  had  a 
special  inducement  to  secure  his  neutrality  if  not  his  adherence  and 
partizanship.  After  the  defection  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  from 
Richard  I II.,  and  when  the  Lancastrians  were  concerting  a  marriage 
between  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  IV,, 
who  was  the  next  heir  of  the  York  house,  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
in  order  to  raise  the  latter  to  the  throne,  Rhys  ap  Thomas  was 
looked  upon  as  a  person  of  great  consequence  to  be  brought  over  to 
the  cause.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Earl  of  Richmond  should 
come  to  England,  and  there  was  no  place  where  he  could  land 
securely  except  at  Milford  Haven  ;  but  this  spot  was  in  Rhys's 
domain,  where  he  was  so  completely  master  that  without  his  con- 
currence no  step  could  be  taken. 

Meantime  an  old  enmity  subsisted  between  the  families  of  tlie 
Duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  Lords  of  Abcrmarlais.  So  deeply 
embittered  had  the  quarrel  become,  that  at  about  the  period  under 
consideration  Buckingham  sent  to  Rhys  to  say  that  unless  the 
latter  gave  him  satisfaction  for  some  alleged  injury  he  would  come 
shortly  and  cudgel  him  out  of  his  castle  of  Caermarthen.  To  this 
message  the  Welshman  coolly  replied  that  the  roads  being  hilly 
and  rough,  his  highness  might  spare  himself  the  trouble  of  the 
journey,  for  that  it  was  his  intention  to  wait  upon  his  highness 
presently  at  Brecknock,  to  receive  his  commands— meaning  that  he 
meant  to  attack  Buckingham  on  his  own  territories. 

Buckingham  had  become  one  of  the  chief  pillars  of  the  Lancas- 
trian cause,  and  it  was  obvious  that  before  attempting  to  enlist  the 
sympathies  and  support  of  Rhys  in  the  same  enterprise,  a  recon- 
ciliation must  be  effected  between  the  two  chiefs.    After  some 
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skilful  manoeuvring  this  object  was  attained.  Rhys  and  Bucking- 
ham met  and  agreed  to  bury  all  past  animosities  in  oblivion.  It  is 
probable  that  even  up  to  this  point  Rhys  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  being  angled  for  with  such  anxiety  by  the  Lancastrians,  or 
that  the  primary  success  of  their  plans  was  impossible  without  his 
co-operation. 

The  wary  Richard  had  in  the  meanwhile  learned  that  schemes 
and  plans  were  now  being  discussed  between  Buckingham  and  the 
adherents  of  Richmond  for  the  restoration  of  the  Lancastrian  line. 
He  accordingly  demanded  explicit  explanations  and  the  further 
assurance  of  hostages  from  all  those  barons  and  gentry  in  whom  he 
had  not  perfect  confidence.  Aware  of  the  power  and  influence  of 
Rhys,  he  sent  commissioners  to  him  to  administer  the  oath  of 
fidelity  and  to  require  his  only  son  Gruffydd,  then  about  five  years 
of  age,  as  a  surety  for  the  due  performance  of  the  oath.  Rhys  took 
the  oath  without  hesitation,  but  wrote  a  letter  to  the  King  praying 
to  be  excused  from  parting  from  his  son,  on  account  of  his  tender 
age.  His  letter,  which  is  full  of  loyal  sentiment,  concludes  with  the 
following  stout  and  emphatic,  if  plain  asseveration  : — "  Whoever, 
ill-affected  to  the  state,  shall  dare  to  land  in  these  parts  of  Wales, 
where  I  have  any  employments  under  your  majesty,  must 
resolve  with  himself  to  make  his  entrance  and  irruption  over  my 
bcUie." 

Rhys,  however,  remained  apprehensive,  from  his  knowledge  of 
Richard's  suspicious  and  sanguinary  character.  Although  he  had 
sworn  to  obey,  he  could  neither  admire  nor  respect  the  King.  He 
was  now  plied  on  all  sides  by  his  best  friends  to  desert  Richard 
and  throw  in  his  lot  with  Buckingham  and  the  other  adherents  of 
Richmond,  and  despite  his  oath  and  the  brave  words  with  which  he 
concludes  his  letter,  he  at  last  yielded  and  promised  his  cordial 
support  to  the  House  of  Lancaster. 

Active  measures  were  now  set  on  foot  at  once.  A  messenger 
was  despatched  to  the  Continent  to  inform  Richmond  that  his 
friends  expected  him  to  arrive  at  Milford  Haven  without  unneces- 
sary delay,  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  raising  a  large  but  un- 
disciplined force,  commenced  his  march  to  Salisbury,  but  w.-'S 
stopped  by  the  swollen  waters  of  the  Severn.  This  interruption  w;  s 
the  ruin  of  the  enterprise.  The  troops  deserted,  the  Duke  himself 
sought  safety  in  flight  and  concealment,  but,  being  betrayed,  was 
delivered  up  to  Richard,  and  was  by  him  beheaded  without  form  of 
arraignment  or  trial.     "  Off  with  his  head— so  much  for  Bucking- 
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ham  !"  or  some  equally  curt  order,  recorded  the  instant  doom  of  the 
unfortunate  man. 

In  accordance  with  the  preconcerted  arrangement  the  French 
fleet  appeared  in  sight  at  the  appointed  place,  and  Rhys,  who  was 
at  that  time  at  his  castle  of  Carew,  advanced  with  a  noble  band  of 
chosen  followers,  well  mounted  and  armed,  to  meet  the  Earl  of 
Richmond.  On  the  Earl's  coming  ashore,  it  is  stated  that  Rhys, 
in  order  to  make  good  his  word  to  the  King,  laid  hiniseh  on  his 
back  on  the  ground  that  the  Earl  might  pass  over  hip.  Local 
tradition,  however,  asserts  that  the  method  in  which  he  endea- 
voured to  keep  his  promise  and  fulfil  his  boast  was  somewhat  less 
undignified.  It  is  said  that  Rhys  satisfied  his  conscience  by  re- 
maining under  a  small  bridge  while  the  Earl  passed  above  him. 

Richmond,  who  was  attended  by  a  French  force  insignificant  in 
numbers,  undisciplined,  and  most  imperfectly  provisioned,  was 
highly  gratified  and  encouraged  by  the  number  and  the  martial 
appearance  of  the  troops  which  Rhys  ap  Thomas  and  his  other 
friends  had  brought  to  his  support.  Hope  sprang  triumphant 
within  him,  and  he  felt  that  the  glittering  circlet  of  the  crown  was  now 
almost  within  his  grasp.  His  resolution  was  at  once  fixed  to  take 
the  field,  and  he  despatched  orders  to  his  partizans  in  other  quar- 
ters to  join  him  with  their  forces  at  Shrewsbury,  which  he  appointed 
for  the  place  of  rendezvous.  He  formed  his  army  into  two  divisions 
— one,  under  his  own  command,  to  march  through  Cardiganshire  ; 
the  other,  under  the  command  of  Rhys  ap  Thomas,  to  pass  through 
Caermarthen,  and  to  recruit  as  largely  as  possible  on  the  line  of 
march.  Rhys  now  commanded  the  beacons  on  the  mountains  to 
be  lighted  as  signals  to  his  friends  throughout  the  country  that  the 
great  day  had  come,  and  that  they  were  forthwith  to  gather  to  his 
standard. 

So  devoted  were  the  people  of  the  country  to  this  great  chief,  and 
so  eager  to  share  his  fortunes,  that  at  every  stage  of  his  march 
crowds  flocked  to  him,  until  an  almost  incredible  multitude  had 
gathered  around,  and  had  converted  his  well-regulated  force  into 
a  swarming  and  unmanageable  horde,  like  a  nation  in  exodus. 
From  the  endless  number  of  volunteers  it  was  necessary  to  make  a 
selection,  and  to  dismiss  the  undisciplined  and  unarmed  to  their 
homes.  He  first  of  all  formed  from  the  promiscuous  ranks  a  body 
of  two  thousand  horsemen,  composed  of  the  flower  of  his  atten- 
dants ;  after  which  he  formed  a  corps  of  infantry,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  men,  which  he  entrusted  to  the  command  of  his  younger 
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brothers  David  and  John.  These  he  appointed  to  remain  in  the 
principality  for  the  protection  of  his  estates,  and  the  security  of 
the  persons  and  property  of  those  who  had  declared  themselves  for 
the  Earl  of  Richmond.  The  remainder  of  the  people  he  dismissed 
with  proper  acknowledgments  for  their  readiness  to  serve  him. 
Having  concluded  these  arrangements  he  marched  for  Shrewsbury, 
and  there  joined  the  Earl. 

So  secretly  and  expeditiously  had  affairs  been  managed  in  South 
Wales  that  Richard  had  hardly  been  informed  of  the  measures 
planned  against  him,  when  the  news  arrived  that  Richmond  had 
reached  Shrewsbury,  where  he  was  attended  by  Rhys  ap  Thomas 
and  a  powerful  body  of  friends,  ready  to  deliver  battle.  The  King  rose 
to  the  occasion  with  alacrity,  and,  hastily  collecting  his  forces, 
marched  to  the  contest.  The  hostile  forces  came  in  sight  at  the 
famous  field  of  Bosworth,  near  Leicester. 

The  van  of  Richmond's  army,  consisting  of  archers,  was  com- 
manded by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  ;  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  led  the  right 
wing  ;  Sir  John  Savage  the  left  ;  the  Earl  himself,  accompanied  by 
his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  placed  himself  in  the  main  body. 
Richard  also  took  post  in  his  main  body,  and  intrusted  the  com- 
mand of  his  van  to  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  as  his  wings  were  never 
engaged  we  have  not  learned  the  names  of  the  several  commanders. 
Soon  after  the  battle  began  (Aug.  22nd,  1485)  Lord  Stanley  ap- 
peared in  the  field,  and  declared  for  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  This 
measure,  which  was  unexpected  to  the  men  though  not  to  their 
leaders,  had  a  proportional  effect  on  both  armies  :  it  inspired 
Henry's  soldiers  with  unusual  courage— it  threw  Richard's  into 
dismay  and  confusion. 

The  intrepid  tyrant,  sensible  of  his  desperate  situation,  cast  his 
eyes  around  the  field,  and,  descrying  his  rival  at  no  great  distance, 
he  drove  against  him  with  fury,  in  hopes  that  either  Henry's  death 
or  his  own  would  decide  the  victory  between  them.  He  killed  with 
his  own  hands  Sir  William  Brandon,  standard-bearer  to  the  Earl : 
he  dismounted  Sir  John  Cheyney,  and  was  now  within  reach  of  Rich 
mond  himself,  who  did  not  decline  the  combat.  Rhys  ap  Thomas 
had  perceived  the  intention  of  the  King,  and  had  sent  to  inform 
Sir  William  Stanley  of  the  Earl's  danger,  and  to  implore  his  instant 
aid.  Stanley,  who  had  thus  far  kept  aloof,  instantly  advanced,  and 
being  joined  by  Rhys,  the  two  commanders  bore  down  on  the 
King's  troops  with  irresistible  impetuosity,  and  put  them  to  the 
rout.    The  Welsh  tradition  asserts  that  it  was   Rhys  who  slew 
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King  Richard  in  this  encounter,  fighting  with  him  hand  to 
hand. 

But  whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  this  story,  the  conduct 
of  our  Welsh  hero  on  this  memorable  day  was  so  distinguished  that 
Richmond  ascribed  to  it  the  issue  of  the  battle,  and  ever  after,  in 
testimony  of  his  gratitude,  applied  to  the  Lord  of  Abermarlais  the 
title  of  "  Father  Rhys."  The  spoils  of  King  Richard's  tent  were 
shared  between  Rhys  and  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  Earl's  father- 
in-law.  Stanley  then  placed  the  crown  on  Richmond's  head,  and 
the  army  saluted  him  with  the  title  of  Henry  VII.  The  first  act  of 
this  victory-crowned  King's  reign  was  to  confer  knighthood  upon 
Rhys  ap  Thomas,  and  he  shortly  afterwards  appointed  Sir  Rhys  a 
member  of  his  council,  invested  him  with  the  government  of  all 
Wales,  constituted  him  constable  and  lieutenant  of  Brecknock, 
chamberlain  of  South  Wales,  and  seneschal  of  the  lordship  of 
Builth,  Loaded  with  these  marks  of  the  King's  gratitude  and 
friendship,  Sir  Rhys  was  now  deputed  to  South  Wales,  to  heal  the 
disorders  which  had  arisen  from  the  distracted  state  of  the  supreme 
government,  and  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  laws — a  task  which 
he  appears  to  have  executed  with  great  judgment  and  success. 

The  ardent  Welsh  knight  was  a  warrior  by  disposition  as  well  as 
by  genius.  We  next  behold  him  in  the  field  in  the  service  of  his 
sovereign,  when  Henry  crushed  the  hopes  of  the  impostor  Lambert 
Simncl,  at  Stoke.  Simnel  had  brought  to  the  field  a  considerable 
force  of  Irish  recruits.  In  the  engagement  which  took  place,  and 
at  which  Sir  Rhys  occupied  his  place  as  one  of  the  King's  com- 
manders, the  Welsh  hero  led  a  troop  of  English  horse.  Whether 
the  onset  of  the  English  was  not  as  fiery,  swift,  and  impetuous  as 
the  Welsh  attack,  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  or  whether  Rhys's 
ardour  on  this  occasion  somewhat  outran  his  discretion, is  doubtful; 
but  certain  it  is  that  Rhys  found  himself  in  advance  of  his  men, 
surrounded  by  enemies,  and  in  the  most  perilous  danger.  He  was 
suddenly  beset  by  several  of  the  enemy,  and  was  only  rescued  from 
destruction  by  the  timely  succour  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 
Henry,  hearing  of  his  narrow  escape,  addressed  him  jocularly  : — 
"  How  now,  father  Rhys,  how  likest  thou  of  the  entertainment 
here  ?  Whether  is  better,  eating  leeks  in  Wales,  or  shamrock 
among  the  Irish?"  "Both  certainly  but  coarse  fare,  yet  cither 
would  seem  a  feast  with  such  a  companion,"  replied  Rhys,  pointing 
to  the  Earl  who  had  rescued  him. 

Another  anecdote  is  related  of  this  redoubtable  chieftain,  which 
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proves  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  lofty  and  magnanimous  soul. 
When  King  Henry  fitted  out  an  expedition  to  act  against  the 
French  King,  Sir  Rhys  is  named  among  the  leaders  who  joined 
him  with  tlicir  forces,  and  is  honourably  mentioned  by  Lord  Bacon 
as  "  much  noticed  for  the  brave  troops  that  he  brought  out  of 
Wales."  After  Boulogne  had  been  besieged  for  about  a  year,  a 
peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  countries,  and  the  English 
army  returned  home.  Presents  were  on  this  occasion  made  by  the 
French  monarch  to  several  of  Henry's  counsellors.  Sir  Rhys  was 
offered  an  annual  pension  of  200  marks,  which  he  indignantly 
spurned,  requesting  the  messenger  to  inform  his  master, that  "if  he 
intended  to  relieve  his  wants,  he  had  sent  him  too  little  ;  and  if  to 
corrupt  his  mind  or  stagger  his  fidelity,  his  kingdom  would  not  be 
enough." 

In  those  turbulent  times,  and  when  England  was  distressed  by 
successive  and  rapidly  recurring  wars,  no  staunch  adherent  of  his 
king  who  had  also  a  genius  for  warfare  allowed  himself  to  exchange 
the  camp  for  the  home  for  any  great  interval  of  time.  Perkin 
Warbeck,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  England,  as  the  son  of 
Edward  IV.,  was  the  next  enemy  whom  duty  to  his  king  and 
country  called  upon  Sir  Rhys  to  crush.  This  extraordinary  im- 
postor, supported  by  the  French  and  Scottish  Courts,  and  aided  by 
a  force  from  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  had  advanced  as  far  as  Black- 
heath  on  his  way  to  the  metropolis.  While  he  lay  encamped  here, 
Henry  marched  against  him  and  gave  him  battle,  and  after  a 
severe  and  protracted  engagement  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of 
2000  of  his  followers.  Sir  Rhys  had  in  this  battle  a  body  of  1500 
horse  under  his  command,  and  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
conduct.  He  had  two  horses  killed  under  him  during  the  battle  ; 
then  mounting  a  favourite  charger,  called  "  Grey  fetter-locks,"  which 
he  reserved  for  great  emergencies,  he  rushed  in  among  the  enemy's 
ranks  and  took  Lord  Audley  prisoner.  For  this  gallant  action  he 
was  rewarded  with  that  nobleman's  estates,  and  created  a  knight- 
banneret  on  the  field. 

Perkin  Warbeck  having  escaped,  and  having  collected  a  few 
followers  in  the  West  of  England,  Sir  Rhys  was  sent  with  500 
horse  in  pursuit  of  him,  but  only  succeeded  in  inducing  the  partizans 
of  the  rebel  to  desert  him.  Perkin  himself  again  escaped  by  a 
rapid  flight. 

The  respective  invasions  of  Lambert  Simnel  and  Perkin  War- 
beck arc  of  course  directly  traceable  to  the  cruel,  bloodthirsty 
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character  of  Richard  III.,  for  the  mysterious  disappearance  ol 
Edward  IV.'s  children  in  the  Tower  was  the  incident  which  alone 
rendered  such  impostures  as  the  pretended  claims  of  these  ad- 
venturers possible.  Thus,  even  in  his  grave,  did  King  Richard 
continue  to  bring  devastation  and  death  on  his  country.  With 
the  utter  defeat  of  the  last  of  these  pretenders,  however,  a  season 
of  tranquillity  returned  to  ^England.  During  these  halcyon  days 
Sir  Rhys  again  betook  himself  to  the  civil  government  of  Wales, 
and  acquitted  himself  in  that  capacity  much  to  his  own  honour  and 
to  the  advantage  of  the  community.  His  labours  for  the  benefit 
and  advancement  of  the  principality  were  pleasantly  interrupted. 
He  was  summoned  to  London,  and  installed  a  Knight  of  the  Order 
of  the  Garter  ;  on  the  same  occasion  he  received  the  Lordship  of 
Narberth,  that  he  might  be  able  to  maintain  his  new  dignity  with 
the  greater  splendour.  It  is  stated  that  at  this  time  an  offer  was 
made  to  him  of  the  Earldom  of  Essex  or  of  Pembroke,  both 
which  however,  he  declined,  alleging  that  knighthood  was  the 
greatest  honour  that  could  be  conferred  on  a  soldier. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  splendid 
fortunes,  almost  peerless  honours,  and  noble  fame  of  the  knight  of 
Abermarlais  began.  Henry  of  Richmond  had  been  to  him  not 
only  a  sovereign  and  a  kingly  benefactor,  but  also  a  genial  friend 
and  a  frank  comrade.  And  when  the  days  of  the  monarch  were 
drawing  to  a  close,  the  twilight  had  begun  to  throw  lengthening 
shadows  upon  the  stout  and  hardy  knight.  Age  was  insensibly 
stealing  upon  him,  taming  his  ardours,  adding  to  the  weight  of  his 
cares,  and  creating  within  him  a  love  of  ease  and  rest  which  he  had 
never  known  before.  It  thus  happened  that  when  the  first  anni- 
versary festival  of  St.  George  after  his  installation  as  Knight  of  the 
Garter,  was  to  be  held  in  London,  Rhys  consulted  his  ease  on  the 
subject,  and  though  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  glad  to  have 
taken  his  place  among  the  "  goodly  fellowship  of  knights,"  as 
became  one  who  had  newly  been  admitted  into  their  company,  yet 
the  journey  to  London  from  Caermarthen  was  a  long  one,  and,  after 
all,  the  festival  might  be  right  royally  observed  at  home  in  his  own 
lordly  castle  of  Carew,  in  Pembrokeshire,  in  which  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  usually  resided.  In  our  notice  of  that  castle, 
allusion  is  made  to  this  feast ;  but  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  it 
was  so  marvellous,  and  the  description  of  it  as  given  in  a  narrative 
published  from  an  old  manuscript  in  the  Cambrian  Register,  is  so 
interesting  and  valuable  as  giving  an  authentic  sketch  of  Rhys,  and 
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as  illustrating  the  mode  in  which  the  most  solemn  feasts  in  this 
age  were  observed,  that  we  may  fitly  describe  the  event  here. 
"  The  spectacle  altogether,"  says  the  historian  of  South  Wales, 
referring  to  thisyiV^?,  in  which  military,  processional,  and  ceremonial 
displays  formed  the  most  striking  part,  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  the 
most  magnificent  that  was  ever,  perhaps,  exhibited  by  a  private 
individual  at  his  own  charge."  The  following  account  of  it  is  sum- 
marised from  the  Cambrian  Register : — 

Sir  Rhys  having  announced  his  intention  to  hold  a  solemn 
joust  and  tournament,  with  other  martial  exercises,  the  gentry  of 
the  different  counties  of  the  principality,  to  the  number  of  five  or 
six  hundred,  exclusively  of  their  attendants,  assembled  at  Carew, 
where  every  necessary  preparation  had  been  made  for  their  accom- 
modation and  entertainment.  "  Tentes  and  pavillions  were  pitched 
in  the  parke,  neare  to  the  castle,  wheare  they  quartered  all  the 
time,  every  man  according  to  his  quality,  the  place  being  furnished 
aforehand  with  all  sorts  of  provisions  for  that  purpose.  This  festival 
and  time  of  joUitie  continued  the  space  of  five  days.  On  St. 
George's  eve's  eve,  which  was  the  first  day  of  their  meeting.  Sir 
Rhys  tooke  a  view  of  all  the  companie,  chusing  out  five  hundred  of 
the  tallest  and  ablest  among  them  ;  those  he  divided  into  five 
troopes,  a  hundred  to  each  troope,  over  whom  he  appointed  captains. 
The  next  day,  being  the  eve,  these  five  captaines  drewe  forth  their 
forces  into  the  field,  exercising  them  in  all  points,  as  if  they  had  been 
bid  suddenly  to  go  upon  some  notable  piece  of  service.  The  third 
day,  St.  George  his  day,  early  in  the  morning,  the  drums  beat  up,  and 
trumpets  sounded,  everie  man  with  his  summons  betaking  him  to 
his  charge  ;  first  the  captaines  ledd  forth  their  companies,  in  a  mili- 
tary array,  well  armed  at  all  points ;  then  followed  Sir  Rhys 
himself  upon  a  goodlie  courser,  having  two  pages  and  a  herald  on 
horseback  before  him  richly  cladd,  after  w'hom  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen  followed,  being  all  bravelie  mounted,  and  as  in  a  silent 
r.nd  grave  march,  they  passed  on  to  the  bishop's  palace  at  Lamphey, 
a  mile  or  thereabouts  distant  from  Carewe  Castle.  At  their  coming 
thither  they  bid  good  morrowe  to  the  bishop  in  the  language  of 
soldiers,  with  arquebusses,  musketts,  and  calivers,  and  then  dividing 
themselves  they  made  a  lane  for  Sir  Rhys  to  pass  onward  to  the 
gate.  Upon  his  approach  the  bishop's  subsidiaire  came  out  at  the 
wicket,  demanding  who  he  was,  why  in  arms,  and  the  cause  of  his 
coming  thither.  To  which  Sir  Rhys  made  answer  that  he  was  one 
of  St.  George's  knights,  who  ever  showed  himself  a  trusty  patron 
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of  Marcialists,  and  therefore  he  held  it  most  suitable  to  his  pro- 
fession, especially  on  the  very  day  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  that 
renowned  saint,  to  appear  in  harness  and  military  equipage.  Not- 
withstanding, he  willed  the  messenger  to  assure  the  bishop  that  he 
was  a  man  of  peace,  for  he  came  to  pray  for  the  rest  and  peace  of 
St.  George's  soul,  in  which  exercise  he  desired  the  bishop  would  be 
pleased  to  come  with  him."  The  messenger  having  returned  with 
this  answer,  Sir  Rhys  and  his  attendants  rode  up  into  the  bishop's 
park,  where  a  tent  had  been  provided  for  him.  "  There  he  alighted, 
and  forthwith  enrobed  himself  in  St.  George  his  livery.  After  some 
repose  he  walked  on  foote  downe  to  the  palace,  having  a  trumpeter 
before  him,  and  a  herald  of  arms,  two  pages  carrying  his  train,  and 
the  choicest  of  the  gentlemen  to  be  his  associates.  Sir  Rhys 
drawing  near  to  the  palace,  he  caused  his  trumpet  to  sound,  thereby 
to  give  notice  of  his  approach,  and  then  the  gates  were  opened  ; 
the  bishop  having  with  him  the  Abbott  of  Talley,  and  the  Prior  of 
Carmarthen,  all  with  rich  copes,  stood  there  to  give  him  e*ntrance." 
Having  paraded  round  the  court,  the  company  proceeded  to  the 
chapel,  where  the  bishop  read  divine  service.  "  All  religious  forms 
observed  and  ended,  Sir  Rhys  took  the  bishop,  abbot,  and  prior 
along  with  him  to  dinner,  and  soe  again  he  goes  to  Carewe.  Sir 
Rhys  having  reserved  a  great  companie  of  the  better  sorte  for  his 
guests  (the  rest  of  the  visitors  being  provided  for),  he  leads  them  to 
the  castle  with  drummes,  trumpets,  and  other  warlike  musick. 
Over  the  gate  was  hung  up  a  goodlie  faire  table  wherein  was  repre- 
sented the  species  and  portraiture  of  St.  George  and  St.  David 
embracing  one  another.  In  the  first  court  two  hundred  talesmen 
vi'ere  arranged  all  in  blewe  coats,  who  made  them  a  lane  into 
another  less  court,  in  which  the  images,  scutcheons,  and  coat 
armours  of  certain  of  Sir  Rhys's  ancestors  stood,  and  so  they  passed 
into  the  great  hall,  which  hall  was  a  goodlie  spacious  roome,  richlie 
hanged  with  cloath  of  arras  and  tapistry.  At  the  upper  end,  under 
a  plain  cloath  of  state  of  crimson  velvet,  was  provided  a  cross  table 
for  the  king  :  on  each  side,  down  the  length  of  the  hall,  two  other 
tables — the  one  for  Sir  Rhys  alone,  the  other  for  the  rest  of  the 
gentlemen.  Here  every  man  stood  bare,  as  in  the  king's  presence. 
Within  a  while  after  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  herald  called 
for  the  king's  service  ;  whereupon  all  the  gentlemen  went  prcscntlic 
downe  to  waite  upon  the  server,  who  was  Sir  Griffith  Rhys,  Sir 
Rhys's  son.  When  the  king's  meate  was  brought  to  the  table,  the 
bishop  stood  on  the  right  side  of  the  chair,  and  Sir  Rhys  on  the 
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left,  and  all  the  while  the  meate  was  a  laying  downe,  the  cometts, 
hautbois,  and  other  wind  instruments  were  not  silent.  After  the 
table  was  covered,  and  all  sett,  the  bishop  made  his  humble 
obeysance  to  the  king's  chair,  which  donn  he  returned  again  to  his 
former  station.  The  king's  service  being  finished,  Sir  Rhys  went 
to  his  own  table,  taking  onlie  the  bishop  with  him,  whom  he  placed 
at  the  upper  end  at  a  messe  all  alone,  and  himself  at  some  distance 
sate  downe  at  another.  All  the  gentlemen  there  present  were 
pleased  for  Sir  Rhys's  more  honour  to  stand  by  and  give  him  the 
looking  on,  untill  the  first  course  was  served.  They,  Sir  Griffith 
Rhys,  the  king's  server,  his  two  fellow  officers,  and  the  rest  by  the 
name  of  waiters  went  to  the  king's  reversion.  The  fare  they  had 
you  will  easilie  believe  was  good,  being  provided  as  for  the  king. 
By  that  time  these  conviviall  merriments  were  ended  the  day  was 
well  nigh  spept,  soe  that  they  could  fall  to  noe  sports  for  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon" 

"  Before  the  company  separated  for  the  night.  Sir  William  Herbert 
stepped  forth  and  challenged  all  comers,  four  to  four,  at  jousts  and 
tournaments,  on  the  following  morning.  The  challenge  was  in- 
stantly accepted,  and  Sir  Rhys  appointed  to  sit  as  judge.  "  The 
next  morning,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  Sir  Rhys  was  summoned 
to  play  the  judge's  parte,  which,  accordinglie,  he  did.  He  had  on 
that  day  a  faire  gilt-armour ;  two  pages  well  provided  on  horse- 
back before  him,  with  a  herauld  and  two  trumpeters,  himself 
mounted  on  a  goodlie  steed,  richlie  barbed  and  trapped,  with  four 
footmen,  two  on  each  side,  attending  him.  Two  hundred  tall  men 
in  blewe  coates,  some  before  and  some  behind  him.  In  this 
manner  he  went  into  the  parke,  where  a  tilt  was  made  ready  for  the 
purpose.  Sir  Rhys  perceiving  all  things  well  ordered,  he  presently 
took  him  to  the  judgment  scate,  his  servants  standing  round  about 
him,  everie  one  having  a  halberte  in  his  hand,  and  a  good  baskett- 
hilt  sword  at  his  side.  When  the  time  arrived,  the  trumpetts 
sounded,  and  then  the  appellant  came  in  sight ;  after  these  the  incep- 
tors  or  interprisers,  followed  the  noe  less  brave  defendants  or 
propugnators.  These  gallant  gentlemen,  in  good  order,  ridd  twice 
or  thrice  about  the  tilt ;  and  as  they  passed  along,  they,  by  their 
pages,  presented  their  shields  to  the  judge,  which  done,  both  parties 
severed  and  took  their  stand,  the  one  at  one  end,  the  other  at  the 
other  end  of  the  tilt.  Then  the  trumpetts  sounded,  whereupon  the 
two  first  combatants  putt  their  launces  into  their  restes,  and  soe  ran 
each  their  six  courses.     In  like  sorte  followed  the  rest,  who  charged 
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the  one  the  other  with  equal  ardour.  Noe  sooner  had  they  made  an 
end  with  their  spears  than  they  fall  to  turney  with  their  swords  all  at 
once,  which  was  a  most  delightful  spectacle  to  the  standers  by. 
Having  performed  their  devoirs  both  with  sword  and  speare  they 
mutuallie  embrace  one  another,  and  soe  hand  in  hand  they  went  to 
receive  a  definitive  sentence  of  their  activities.  Thus  the  employ- 
ments and  exercises  of  the  morning  ended. 

"  At  supper  Sir  Griffith  Rhys,  in  the  presence  of  his  father,  made 
challenge  to  Sir  William  Herbert,  four  to  four,  at  the  ring  next 
morning,  for  a  supper,  which  the  losers  should  pay,  at  Carmarthen 
for  theyre  farewell  at  parting.  The  next  morning  Sir  Rhys  having 
taken  his  seat,  the  trumpetts  were  commanded  to  sound,  to  which 
these  rival  knights  obeyed,  running  each  of  them  their  six  courses. 
In  the  end  Sir  Rhys  gave  sentence  against  his  sonn,  a  thing  agreed 
upon  beforehand  between  him  and  his  father,  however  the  cause 
went,  that  soe  he  maught  show  his  friends  the  town  of  Carmarthen 
before  they  went  away,  and  what  entertainment  that  place  was  able 
to  afford. 

"  After  dinner  (in  which  the  same  order  was  observed  as  before), 
Sir  Rhys  leads  his  noble  guests  into  the  parke  a  hunting,  where  they 
killed  divers  bucks,  all  which  was  bestowed  among  them  towards 
the  furnishing  out  their  festival  meeting  at  Carmarthen.  To  supper 
then  they  came,  after  which  they  had  a  comedie  acted  by  some  of 
Sir  Rhys  his  own  servants,  with  which  these  majesticall  sights  and 
triumphs  were  concluded.  This  meeting  was  for  some  years  after 
called  by  the  name  of  St.  George  his  pilgrimage  to  St.  David's, 
where  one  thing  is  noteworthic,  that  for  the  space  of  five  days, 
among  a  thousand  people  (for  soe  manie  at  least  were  thought  to 
have  been  assembled  together  at  that  time),  there  was  not  one 
quarrell,  cross  word,  or  unkind  looke  that  happened  between  them." 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  VIII.,  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  appears 
to  have  been  continued  in  all  his  offices,  and  received  also  the 
further  appointment  of  king's  justiciary  of  South  Wales.  But 
war  having  again  sprung  up,  the  aged  knight  was  called  from  his  civil 
employments  to  attend  his  royal  master  on  an  expedition  into 
France.  At  the  sieges  of  Therouenne  and  Tournay  he  commanded 
the  light  horse  and  acquitted  himself  with  so  much  honour  that  on 
his  return  to  England  he  was  invested  with  the  offices  of  seneschal 
and  chancellor  of  the  manors  of  Haverfordwest  and  Ross  in  Pem- 
brokeshire, with  reversion  to  his  son.  Sir  (Jriffydd  ap  Rhys.  His 
son  also,  who  was  present  on  this  expedition,  and  had  been  created 
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a  Knight  of  the  Bath  on  the  marriage  of  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales, 
was  appointed  to  an  honourable  office  in  South  Wales. 

But  the  knight  had  now  seen  more  than  the  number  of  years 
allotted  as  the  span  of  human  life,  and  he  was  seen  at  Court  and 
in  the  battle-field  no  more.  He  spent  the  closing  years  of  his  busy 
and  adventurous  life  in  dignified  retirement  at  Carew  Castle.  He 
continued  to  the  last  to  indulge  his  fondness  for  military  exercises, 
and  would  divert  himself  occasionally  with  reviews  and  sham  fights, 
in  which  he  was  frequently  joined  by  some  of  his  valorous  com- 
panions in  arms.  He  died  in  1527,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six,  and 
was  buried  in  the  priory  at  Carmarthen. 

The  property  of  Abermarlais  and  the  other  family  estates  passed 
to  his  grandson,  Rhys  ap  Griffydd.  This  gentleman,  however,  was 
attainted  of  high  treason  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  estates 
naturally  escheated  to  the  Crown,  but  were  granted  afterwards  to 
Sir  Thomas  Johnes,  one  of  whose  descendants  conveyed  them  by 
marriage  to  Sir  Francis  Cornwallis  of  Suffolk.  His  son,  Francis 
Cornwallis,  dying  without  male  issue,  the  property  devolved  upon 
his  daughters,  among  whose  descendants  it  was  divided  in  1793. 
Abermarlais  house  and  demesne  fell  to  Viscount  Hawarden,  who 
sold  it  to  Admiral  Foley,  in  the  possession  of  whose  descendants 
it  now  remains. 


Merlin,  and  Merlin's  Grove. 

"  Merlin  had  in  magic  more  insight 
Than  ever  him  before  or  after  living  wight." 

Faery  Queens. 

So  inextricably  is  the  name  and  fame  of  Merlin  inwoven  in  the 
more  famous  Welsh  traditions,  that  in  a  work  like  the  present, 
which  professes  to  deal  with  traditionary  as  well  as  historical 
lore,  a  sketch  of  what,  in  the  legends  of  this  part  of  the  country 
is  believed  to  have  been  his  character  and  career,  may  not  inap- 
propriately be  inserted. 

There  is  still,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Cacr- 
marthen,  a  pleasant  family  residence  named  Merlin's  Grove.  Thft 
name,  however,  properly  belongs  to  a  thick  wood  of  no  great  ex- 
tent which  rises  abruptly  from  the  turnpike  road,  a  short  distance 
beyond  the  house  which  still  bears  this  name.  Within  the  mys- 
terious and  once  dreaded  depths  of  this  wood  or  grove,   the 
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mighty  magician  is  said  to  have  dwelt — when  he  was  at  home. 
At  the  upper  extremity  of  the  grove,  in  the  corner  of  a  field  be- 
longing to  Merlin's  Grove  farm,  a  spot  is  shown  as  the  supposed 
place  of  his  interment,  and  a  natural  aperture  in  a  rock,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  wood,  is  stated  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  in- 
cantations. In  the  following  fine  verses  Spenser  describes  this 
grove  and  embodies  the  principal  traditions  in  connexion  with  it  :— 

"  There  the  wise  Merlin  whilome  wont,  they  say, 
To  make  his  wone,  low  underneath  the  ground, 
In  a  deep  delve,  far  from  the  view  of  day, 
That  of  no  living  wight  he  mote  be  found 
Whenso  he  counscld  with  his  sprites  encompassed  round. 

"  And  if  thou  ever  happen  that  same  way 
To  travel,  go  to  see  that  dreadful  place  ; 
It  is  a  hideous  hollow  cave  (they  say) 
Under  a  rock  that  lies  a  little  space 
From  the  swift  Barry,  tumbling  down  apace 
Amongst  the  woody  hills  of  Dynevore. 
But  dare  thou  not,  I  charge,  in  any  case. 
To  enter  into  that  same  baleful  bower, 
For  fear  the  cruel  fiendes  should  thee  unwares  devour. 

"  But  standing  high  aloft  lay  low  thine  ear. 
And  there  such  ghastly  noise  of  iron  chains 
And  brazen  cauldrons  thou  shall  rumbling  hear, 
Which  thousand  sprites,  with  long  enduring  pains, 
Do  toss,  that  it  will  stoun  thy  feeble  brains  ; 
And  often  times  great  groans  and  grievous  stownds, 
When  too  huge  toil  and  labour  them  constrains  ; 
And  often  times  loud  strokes,  and  ringing  sounds 
From  under  that  deep  rock  most  horribly  rebounds. 

"  The  cause  some  say  is  this  :  a  little  while 
Before  that  Merlin  died,  he  did  intend 
A  brazen  wall  in  compass  to  compile 
About  Caermarthen,  and  did  it  commend 
Unto  these  sprites  to  bring  to  perfect  end  ; 
During  which  work  the  Lady  of  the  Lake 
Whom  long  he  loved,  for  him  in  haste  did  send. 
Who  (Merlin)  thereby  forced  his  workmen  to  forsake. 
Them  bound  till  his  return  their  labour  not  to  slake." 

And  so  Merlin  never  having  to  this  day  returned,  the  miserable 

fiends, 

"  So  greatly  his  commandement  they  fear," 

continue  to  labour  upon  the   brazen  walls,  to  hammer  and  cast 

and  forge, 

"  Until  the  brazen  wall  they  do  up  rear." 

Each  fiend  is  a  Sisyphus  and  plies  an  endless  task. 
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To  the  story  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  and  how  she  beguiled 
and  defeated  the  magician  and  prophet,  we  shall  return  in  the 
proper  place. 

According  to  the  traditions  and  songs  of  generations  long  passed 
away,  Merlin,  or  (in  the  ancient  British  language),  Mcrddin,  was 
born  at  Caermarthen.  In  John  Selden's  Notes  upon  Draytoti's 
Polyolbion,  it  is  stated  that  Mcrddin  did  not  give  name  to  the 
place,  but  derived  his  name  from  it.  Caermarthen  is  called  Mari- 
dunum  in  Ptolemy.  He  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
century,  and  is  ranked  with  Mcrddin  Wylit  (or  Martin  the  Wild, 
a  Caledonian  seer),  and  Taliesin  as  one  of  the  three  principal 
Christian  bards  of  Britain.  His  poetical  celebrity  probably  gained 
for  him  the  reputation  of  prophetical  inspiration — the  Roman  vates 
was  at  once  seer  and  poet ; — while  his  fame  as  a  magician  may 
reasonably  be  attributed  to  his  attainments  in  mathematical  know- 
ledge, and  the  superiority  of  his  learning. 

But  legend-loving  people  do  not  content  themselves  with  one  or 
two  bare  facts  and  a  few  likely  conjectures  respecting  their  heroes, 
and  if  we  wish  to  know  the  traditions  handed  down  in  connexion 
with  Merlin's  name,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  career  of  the 
Enchanter  as  it  is  given  in  our  early  Romances.  From  the  spirited 
and  comprehensive  abstract  of  the  Metrical  Romance  of  Merlin 
given  by  Mr.  George  Ellis  in  his  work  entitled  Specimens  of  Early 
English  Metrical  Romances,  the  following  outline  of  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  Merlin's  life  is  obtained. 

Vortigcrn  having  usurped  the  British  throne  and  being  harassed 
by  some  of  the  disaffected  chieftains,  from  whose  influence  and 
power  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  danger,  resolved  to  erect  for  his 
security  a  fortress  of  great  and  impregnable  strength.  He  chose 
for  this  purpose  an  eligible  situation  on  Salisbury  Plain,  where  he 
assembled  fifteen  thousand  masons  and  carpenters,  who  were  to 
expedite  the  work  as  much  as  possible.  The  site  was  marked  out, 
deep  trenches  were  dug  for  the  foundation,  and  the  walls,  which 
were  of  prodigious  thickness,  raised  considerably  above  the  ground 
on  the  first  day.  When  on  the  following  morning  the  workmen 
returned  to  their  labour,  they  found,  to  their  astonishment,  that 
the  walls  were  so  entirely  demolished,  that  their  situation  coukl 
be  traced  only  by  the  scattered  fragments  and  by  the  unused  ma- 
terials. The  second  day  was  devoted  with  great  assiduity  to  repair 
the  damage  of  the  preceding  night.  The  morning,  however,  renewed 
tJ  pir  disappointment  and  vexation,  by  exhibiting  the  second  destruc- 
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tion  of  their  work.  The  undertaking  being  in  a  similar  ihannef 
repeatedly  interrupted,  Vortigern  was  induced  to  submit  the 
affair  to  the  consideration  of  his  astrologers,  who,  after  due  delibe- 
ration, reported  that  the  work  would  never  stand  until  it  should 
be  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a  boy  then  living  who  had  been 
born  without  the  intervention  of  a  human  father.  Upon  this  in- 
formation, Vortigern  instantly  despatched  messengers  in  all 
directions  to  search  for  this  extraordinary  and  important  per- 
sonage. 

At  the  time  of  these  transactions  there  lived  in  England  a  rich 
man,  who  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  an  affectionate  wife,  a 
dutiful  son,  and  three  chaste  and  amiable  daughters.  A  certain 
demon,  who  was  ever  on  the  alert  to  molest  mankind,  viewed  his 
felicity,  it  seems,  with  a  malignant  eye,  and  determined  to  exert 
himself  to  destroy  it.  Within  a  very  short  interval  he  compassed 
the  death  of  the  father,  mother,  and  son.  These  calamitous  events, 
following  each  other  so  rapidly,  excited  the  attention  of  a  holy 
hermit  in  the  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of  Blaise,  who  shrewdly 
suspecting  that  their  cause  was  diabolical,  determined  to  take  the 
three  orphan  and  defenceless  sisters  under  his  sacred  charge.  The 
devil  did  not,  however,  feel  disconcerted  by  this  circumstance. 
The  story  informs  us  that  at  this  time  there  existed  a  law  which 
ordained  that  every  unmarried  woman  who  became  the  mother  of 
a  child  should  be  buried  alive  or  be  obliged  to  submit  to  the  de- 
graded life  of  a  fallen  one  ;  and  of  this  law  the  demon  resolved  to 
avail  himself  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  design.  He  soon  found 
means,  by  the  assistance  of  her  nurse,  to  ruin  the  eldest  sister,  who 
in  consequence  was  buried  alive.  The  second  sister  likewise  fell, 
but  fearing  death,  accepted  the  alternative  of  a  life  of  degradation 
and  disgrace.  The  hermit  finding  himself  foiled  in  these  two  in- 
stances, became  seriously  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  remaining 
charge.  He  carefully  instructed  her  as  to  her  deportment,  directing 
her  to  close  her  door  and  windows,  to  say  her  prayers  and  cross 
herself  every  night  before  she  went  to  sleep.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, his  fair  ward  suffered  herself,  one  inauspicious  day,  to  be 
enticed  to  a  public  alehouse.  On  her  return,  a  little  overcome  by 
the  liquor  of  which  she  had  too  freely  partaken,  she  was  assaulted 
by  her  abandoned  sister  and  some  other  females  of  kindred  cha- 
racter, and  thrown  into  such  agitation  that  when  she  reached  her 
apartment  she  sank  to  sleep  without  observing  one  of  the  pre- 
cautions of  her  anxious  protector.    Her  arch  enemy,  whose  vigilarce 
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was  unremitting,  quickly  availed  himself  of  her  neglect  and  accom- 
plished his  purpose. 

In  the  morning  the  damsel  repaired  to  the  hermit  and  revealed  to 
him  the  whole  extent  of  her  misfortune  and  danger.  The  pious  man, 
deeming  it  vain  to  waste  his  time  in  lamentations  over  her  frailty, 
began  now  to  consider  how  he  might  save  her  from  the  fatal  conse- 
quences of  her  indiscretion.  When  her  condition  was  publicly  noticed 
and  the  officer  was  about  to  pass  the  fatal  sentence, from  which  all  her 
protestations  could  not  shield  her,  Blaise  interfered,  and  by  intimat- 
ing that  some  mystery  might  be  concealed  in  the  affair  which  time 
might  bring  to  light,  obtained  a  respite  of  two  years.  It  was  ordered 
that  duriag  this  interval  the  fair  culprit  should  be  confined  in  a  high 
tower, with  no  othercompanion  besides  a  midwifc,and  that  sheshould 
be  furnished  with  provisions  by  means  of  a  long  rope  and  a  basket. 

In  due  time  the  girl  became  the  mother  of  a  son,  who  had  fine 
features  and  well-formed  limbs,  but  whose  diabolical  parentage  on 
the  father's  side  was  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  was  completely 
covered  with  black  hair.  The  pious  Blaise  having  been  informed 
of  the  birth  as  soon  as  it  took  place,  ordered  the  child  at  once  to  be 
lowered  to  the  foot  of  the  tower  in  the  basket.  This  being  accord- 
ingly done,  the  hermit  instantly  hurried  with  it  to  the  sacred  font, 
baptized  it  by  the  name  of  Merlin,  and  thus  secured  it  for  ever 
from  the  future  evil  influence  of  its  fiendish  parent.  The  child  was 
then  restored  to  his  mother. 

The  strange  appearance  of  the  hair-covered  child  greatly  shocked 
the  nurse  in  attendance.  Indeed  so  indignant  did  this  garrulous 
woman  become  that,  having  carried  him  to  the  fire  and  surveyed 
his  rough  skin  with  horror  and  astonishment,  she  was  con- 
strained to  give  vent  to  her  feelings  by  roundly  abusing  the  inlant 
for  coming  into  the  world  of  so  singular  a  pattern.  But  Merlin  was 
gifted  from  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  when  he  heard  the  foolish 
woman  revile  him  as  "a  foul  thing,"  whom  she  wished  far  in  the 
sea,  he  suddenly  raised  wide  eyes  to  her,  looked  upon  her  with 
intense  dislike,  and  shaking  his  head  at  her,  delivered  to  her  such 
an  oration  as  she  had  never  heard  before.  The  nurse  liad  said  that, 
for  the  sake  of  this  monstrous  offspring,  its  mother  must  be  buried 
alive.  "Thou  liest,"  exclaimed  the  infant,  with  indignation.  "  My 
mother  shall  suffer  death  at  no  man's  hand.  I  sliall  save  her  life 
and  protect  her  from  all  her  enemies.  Of  the  truth  of  what  I  say 
you  will  yourself  be  a  witness  in  due  time." 

Both  the  mother  and  the  nurse  were  very  near  dying  of  fricht 
*♦♦  LL 
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when  they  heard  these  encouraging  assurances.  The  consternation 
they  experienced  in  hearing  a  child  speak  the  first  day  of  his  hfe  so 
overwhelmed  them  that  for  the  time  they  forgot  the  awful  doom 
which  still  hung  over  his  mother.  They  conjured  him  to  give 
further  explanations,  to  tell  what  he  was,  and  by  what  power  he 
could  already  speak  ;  but  Merlin,  who  was  not  naturally  loquacious, 
only  smiled  at  their  questions,  and  abstained  from  gratifying  their 
curiosity.  In  this  silence  he  obstinately  persevered  for  six  months, 
when  the  lamentations  of  his  mother  extorted  from  him  a  second 
promise  of  his  protection,  by  which  she  was  so  far  satisfied  as  to 
await  with  some  degree  of  confidence  the  final  decision  of  the 
ustice.  When  the  two  years  for  which  Blaise  had  stipulated  had 
expired,  the  lady  was  summoned  to  appear  in  court  with  her  infant 
son.  The  infant,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all,  undertook  his  mother's 
defence,  alleging  that  the  fact  of  her  having  been  overcome  was 
merely  the  result  of  chance,  which  neither  man  nor  woman  could 
prevent.  He  proceeded  to  tell  that  he  was  the  son  of  a  devil  of 
great  power,  though  fortunately  rescued  by  an  expeditious  baptism 
from  the  vicious  disposition  of  his  paternal  relation  ;  that  he  could 
prove  his  preternatural  descent  by  revealing  all  things  past,  present, 
and  to  come,  and  that  the  justice  himself  was  every  way  his  inferior, 
as  he  did  not  even  know  the  name  of  his  own  father.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion, of  course,  which  could  not  well  be  gone  into  under  the  circum- 
stances, and  after  a  number  of  explanations — those  made  by  Merlin 
astonishing  and  confounding  his  hearers — the  case  was  brought  to 
an  end.  Merlin's  mother  was  set  at  liberty.  Five  years  after  this 
by  the  advice  of  Merlin,  she  assumed  the  veil  in  a  convent  of  black 
nuns,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  her  life  in  acts  of  devotion. 

Merlin,  who  was  now  seven  years  of  age,  had  arrived  at  that 
period  of  his  fortunes  which  was  to  raise  him  from  humble  life  to 
be  the  companion  of  knights  and  kings.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Vortigern,  the  Sa.xon  king,  had  sent  messengers  all  over  the 
country  in  search  of  a  boy  that  had  been  born  without  a  human 
father.  Three  of  these,  after  a  long  and  fruitless  journey,  happened 
to  meet  in  the  same  town  ;  and  this  town  was  the  place  of  Merlin's 
abode.  The  elf-child  happened  to  be  playing  at  that  moment  with 
some  children  in  the  street,  and  one  of  his  companions,  picking  a 
quarrel  with  him,  reproached  him  with  the  circumstance  that  "  no 
one  knew  who  his  father  was,  if  he  was  not  a  devil."  At  these 
words  the  three  messengers  drew  their  swords,  conceiving  that  they 
had  found  the  appointed  victim ;   but  Merlin,  after  rebuking  his 
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companions  for  their  indiscretion,  ran  with  a  smiling  countenance  to 
the  messengers,  welcomed  them  to  the  town,  and  to  their  inexpres- 
sible astonishment,  related  to  them  the  whole  circumstances  of 
their  mission ;  assuring  them  at  the  same  time  that  Vortigern's 
wise  men  were  great  fools,  and  that  all  the  blood  in  his  veins 
would  not  in  any  way  contribute  to  the  solidity  of  the  projected 
castle. 

The  messengers  in  reply  disclaimed  any  intention  of  taking 
Merlin's  life,  provided  he  could  prevent  the  loss  of  theirs  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  solid  reasons  for  disobeying  their  orders.  With 
the  view  of  doing  so  Merlin  conducted  the  men  to  his  mother,  from 
whom  they  learned  his  miraculous  birth,  and  no  less  miraculous 
wisdom.  It  was  ultimately  agreed  that  they  should  all  return  to 
Court  on  the  following  day,  the  messengers  on  their  own  horses, 
accompanied  by  Merlin  on  a  little  palfrey. 

The  journey  lasted  three  days,  and  each  of  these  added  to  the 
admiration  of  the  messengers  for  their  young  companion.  They 
passed  the  first  night  in  a  market-town,  the  streets  of  which  were 
crowded  with  merchants,  and  here  Merlin,  after  a  long  silence, 
burst  into  a  sudden  and  violent  fit  of  laughter.  On  being  ques- 
tioned as  to  the  cause  of  his  mirth,  he  pointed  out  to  the  messengers 
a  young  man  who  was  bargaining  for  a  pair  of  shoes  with  uncom- 
mon earnestness.  He  drew  attention  to  the  carefulness  with 
which  he  conducted  his  bargain,  to  his  providence  in  also  buying 
leather  to  clout  the  shoes  "and  grease  to  smeare  them  all  about." 
"  He  means  to  live  to  wear  them  !"  said  Merlin  ;  "  he  will  be  a 
dead  man  before  he  gets  home."  And  before  our  company  left  the 
town  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled. 

Next  day  the  mirth  of  the  young  sccr  was  still  more  violently 
excited  by  a  funeral  procession,  preceded  by  a  number  of  clerks, 
and  headed  by  a  priest  who  chanted  most  loudly  and  melodiously, 
while  an  aged  mourner,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  bier,  on  which 
was  laid  the  body  of  a  boy  ten  years  old,  exhibited  every  token  of 
despair  and  anguish.  Merlin  being  called  upon  to  explain,  in- 
formed his  companions  that  the  mourner  and  chanter  should  ex- 
change places,  since  the  boy  whose  loss  was  so  feelingly  deplored 
by  the  reputed  father  was  really  the  son  of  the  lively  ecclesiastic, 
now  chanting  in  such  good  voice.  The  accuracy  of  Merlin's  state- 
ment was  verified  on  the  spot,  but  the  faithless  wife's  guilt  con- 
cealed. 

On  the  third  day,  about  noon.  Merlin  again  laughed  aloud,'though 
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nothing  ridiculous  was  observable  by  his  companions  and  no 
visible  object  had  attracted  the  prophet's  attention.  In  explanation 
the  boy  stated  that  at  that  moment  a  woman,  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  had  assumed  the  character  of  a  man,  wore  male 
attire,  and  performed  the  office  of  chamberlain  at  King  Vortigern's 
court,  had  been  condemned  to  be  hanged  and  quartered,  on  the 
suspicion  of  having  made  love  to  the  Queen.  To  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  the  unjust  sentence  Merlin  requested  that  one  of  his  fellow- 
travellers  should  ride  forward,  explain  to  the  King  that  the  supposed 
chamberlain  was  a  woman,  and  so  save  a  fellow-creature's  life. 
The  seer's  request  was  complied  with.  The  messenger  arrived  at 
Vortigern's  court  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the 
sentence,  and,  on  the  necessary  inquiries  being  made,  the  supposed 
chamberlain  was  discovered  to  be  a  woman  and  acquitted  of  the 
charge  brought  against  her, 

"From  whom  have  you  learned  so  extraordinary  a  secret?" 
asked  Vortigern.  "  From  Merlin,  who  understands  all  things, 
and  who  knows  well  why  the  buildings  you  raise  by  day  on 
Salisbury  Plain  are  found  demolished  in  the  morning,"  replied 
the  messenger, 

Vortigern,  full  of  curiosity  to  see  his  new  guest,  ordered  out  his 
whole  court,  and,  springing  upon  his  horse,  rode  forward  to  meet 
Merlin,  whom  he  conducted  in  state  to  the  palace  and  entertained 
with  great  magnificence.  On  the  following  day  the  King  conducted 
the  child  to  the  site  of  his  projected  castle,  and  inquired  why,  the 
ground,  being  apparently  like  common  earth,  and  the  materials  of 
his  edifice  sufficiently  solid,  they  were  unable  to  stand  upright  in 
the  dark  and  were  constantly  tumbled  down  before  morning. 
Merlin  replied  that  the  accident  was  in  appearance  very  perverse, 
but  that  the  cause  was  extraordinary  ;  that  immediately  below  the 
soil  were  two  deep  pools  of  water,  below  the  water  two  large 
stones,  and  below  the  stones  two  enormous  serpents,  the  one 
white  as  milk,  the  other  red  as  fire  ;  that  they  slept  during  the  day, 
but  regularly  quarrelled  every  night,  and,  by  their  efforts  to  destroy 
each  other,  occasioned  an  earthquake  which  was  fatal  to  his 
intended  edifice. 

Merlin  invited  the  King  to  put  what  he  had  said  to  the  proof, 
and  accordingly  Vortigern  set  his  fifteen  thousand  workmen  to  the 
ask.  Water  was  soon  discovered  and  drawn  off'  by  wells  ;  two 
stones  were  found  beneath  the  water  as  predicted  by  Merlin,  and 
these  being  removed  two  tremendous  seipents  lay  exposed  to  view. 
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The  description  of  these  monsters  as  given  in  the  old  romances 
may  here  be  dispensed  with. 

MerUn  had  informed  Vortigern  and  all  the  spectators  that  the 
conflict  of  these  creatures  would  be  very  terrible  ;  but  curiosity  for 
a  time  suspended  apprehension,  till  the  serpents,  slowy  rising  from 
their  den,  began  the  combat.  The  astonished  and  terrified  multi- 
tude now  fled  on  all  sides.  Merlin  alone  remained,  clapping  his 
hands  and  shouting  to  encourage  the  combatants.  In  the  end  the 
red  serpent  was  vanquished  and  destroyed,  and  the  white  imme- 
diately after  disappeared. 

The  young  seer  afterwards  became  the  chief  adviser  of  Vorti- 
gern ;  and  under  his  directions  the  royal  castle  was  completed 
successfully. 

At  length  it  was  suggested  to  Vortigern  that  the  battle  of  the 
serpents,  though  certainly  a  sublime  and  magnificent  spectacle,  was 
not  likely  to  have  been  solely  intended  for  his  amusement,  but  was 
probably  the  symbol  of  some  mystery  which  the  wisdom  of  Merlin 
would,  doubtless,  enable  him  to  reveal.  The  youth  was  therefore 
sent  for  and  questioned  by  the  King,  but  continued  to  maintain 
sullen  silence  till  the  impatient  monarch  insisted  on  receiving  an 
answer,  and  threatened  him  with  instant  death  as  the  punishment 
of  his  contumacy.  The  prophet  answered  the  threat  with  a  smile  of 
haughty  contempt. 

"  I  am  not  to  die  by  thy  hand,  nor  by  the  sword,  by  whomsoever 
wielded  !"  exclaimed  Merlin,  who  could  foresee  his  own  fate  as  well 
as  most  other  future  events. 

He  was  still  urged  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  combat  of  the 
serpents,  but  he  insisted,  before  he  should  answer,  that  the  King 
should  find  hostages  for  his  personal  security,  nor  would  he  open 
his  lips  till  two  barons  of  the  first  distinction  and  opulence  pledged 
themselves  by  oath  on  the  sacred  writings  to  preserve  him  from 
all  danger.  The  conditions  being  granted  he  informed  Vortigern 
that  the  red  vanquished  serpent  represented  himself,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  by  the  murder  of  his  predecessor  ;  and  that 
the  white  serpent,  which  had  two  heads,  represented  the  two  right- 
ful heirs,  Ambrosius  and  Uther,  who,  confident  in  their  own  prowess 
and  in  the  assistance  of  Brittany,  were  preparing  to  attempt  by 
force  the  recovery  of  their  dominions. 

"  Your  kingdom  shall  be  torn  from  you,"  concluded  Merlin,  "and 
you,  your  wife,  and  your  children  shall  perish  amid  flames  kindled 
by  your  enemies." 
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'*  Tell  me,  then,  quickly,  and  without  debate,  how  best  I  may  save 
my  life  ?"  exclaimed  Vortigcrn. 

"  As  I  have  foretold  so  will  these  things  happen  :  events  must 
needs  be  so,  and  therefore  I  can  give  you  no  advice." 

"  But  thou  must  tell  me,  or — "  and  he  sprang  up  and  rushed 
forward  as  if  to  grapple  the  young  prophet  by  the  throat.  But  he 
only  clutched  intangible  air.  The  spot  occupied  by  Merlin  a 
moment  ago  was  now  tenantlcss,  the  seer  had  vanished. 

Search  was  made  for  him  by  Vortigern  and  his  courtiers,  but 
while  the  palace  was  being  ransacked  for  him  Merlin  was  quietly 
sitting  in  the  cell  of  the  hermit  Blaise,  and  narrating  to  him  the 
various  adventures  that  had  recently  befallen  him.  In  this  holy 
retreat  he  found  secure  shelter  from  the  powerful  Vortigern,  and 
here  he  wrote  his  book  of  prophecies,  comprising  all  the  past  and 
future  history  of  his  countiy. 

Shortly  after  he  had  fled  from  Vortigern's  court  and  taken  refuge 
with  Blaise,  Merlin's  prophecy  concerning  the  Saxon  usurper  was 
fulfilled.  Vortigern  was  attacked  by  Ambrosius  and  Uther,  and,  his 
troops  having  deserted  him,  he  retired  to  his  new  castle  on  Salis- 
bury Plain.  This  palace  the  besiegers  fired,  and  the  King  and  his 
household  and  following  were  consumed  in  the  flames, 

Uthcr,  generally  called  Uther  Pcndragon,  now  besieged  Hengist, 
Vortigern's  ally,  in  a  castle  which,  from  its  strength  and  the  security 
of  its  position,  was  impregnable.  In  his  difficulty  the  prince  was 
advised  to  consult  Merlin,  and  achieve  by  spell  or  enchantment 
what  was  not  to  be  attained  by  strength  or  skill.  He  acted  upon 
the  advice,  and  Hengist  was  forthwith  taken  and  slain. 

A  short  time  after  this  the  Saxons,  or  the  "  Saracens,"  as  the  old 
romancers  please  to  name  them,  volunteered  to  retire  from  the 
country,  never  more  to  return  to  infest  the  peace  of  Britain,  and  by 
Merlin's  advice  this  offer  was  acceded  to,  and  the  enemy  and 
invader  of  the  British  retired  unmolested. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  era  was  now  at  hand  for  Britain.  Uther 
was  chosen  king,  was  crowned  at  Winchester,  and  reigned  seven 
years,  during  which  time  he  acted  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
counsels  of  Merlin  and  followed  his  advice  in  all  things.  It  is 
needless  to  say  that  he  therefore  flourished  and  prospered  in  all 
his  undertakings.  He  instituted  the  Round  Table,  intended  to 
assemble  the  best  knights  in  the  world,  under  Merlin's  special 
guidance.  High  birth,  great  strength,  activity,  and  skill,  fearless 
valour,  and  firm   fidelity  to    their  suzerain   were   indispensably 
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requisite  for  admission  into  this  order.  The  "  goodlie  fellowship  " 
were  bound  to  assist  each  other  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives  ; 
to  attempt  singly  the  most  perilous  adventures  ;  to  lead,  when 
necessary,  a  life  of  monastic  solitude;  to  fly  to  arms  at  the  first 
summons  ;  and  never  to  retire  from  battle  till  they  had  defeated 
the  enemy,  unless  when  night  intervened  and  separated  the  com- 
batants. 

King  Uther  married  Igerna,  widow  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwall,  to 
whom  he  had  been  introduced  by  Merlin — the  latter  exacting,  as  a 
reward  for  his  service,  that  the  first  son  born  to  the  British  King 
should  be  confided  to  his  care,  that  he  might  direct  the  nurture  and 
education  of  the  boy.  At  length  a  child  was  born  and  given  into 
the  charge  of  the  prophet,  who  carried  the  infant  prince  to  church, 
had  him  christened  by  the  name  of  Arthur,  and  placed  him  secretly 
under  nurture  in  the  palace  of  Antour,  a  nobleman  high  in  Uther's 
esteem. 

Prince  Arthur,  who  was  kept  in  perfect  ignorance  of  his  birth 
and  heirship  to  the  throne,  grew  and  prospered  apace.  Of  all  the 
people  in  the  land  Merlin  alone  knew  his  high  rank,  and  on  the 
death  of  Uther  it  was  through  the  prophet's  instrumentality  that 
the  prince  succeeded  to  his  father's  throne. 

From  this  point  onwards  the  career  of  Merlin  and  the  legends 
in  which  his  actions  are  commemorated  need  not  be  fully  repro- 
duced here.  The  prophet  ever  remained  a  faithful  friend,  a  wise 
counsellor,  and  a  powerful  ally  to  the  great  King  Arthur,  as  he 
had  been  to  his  father  Uther.  For  the  king  he  performed  two 
conspicuously  valuable  and  gracious  services.  He  provided  him 
with  his  famous  magical  sword,  Excalibur,  the  most  wonderful 
weapon  in  the  world ;  and  he  introduced  him  to  the  beauteous 
Guinevere,  who  afterwards  became  his  wife. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  finding  of  the  sword,  para- 
phrased from  La  Mart  d'Arthure,  by  Sir  Thomas  Malory  : — 

Having  had  his  sword  broken  in  two  pieces  in  one  of  those 
terrific  encounters  which  formed  the  morning  and  evening  pastime 
of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  King  Arthur  was  riding  in 
company  with  Merlin  in  search  of  some  new  adventure.  As  he 
rode  on  the  King  bethought  him  that  were  he  to  meet  a  stout 
knight  and  be  invited  to  fight  it  would  be  awkward  to  be  without 
a  weapon.  "  I  have  no  sword,"  said  he  to  Merlin.  "  No  matter," 
answered  the  prophet ;  "  close  by  here  is  a  sword  that  will  be  yours, 
if  all  my  skill  have  not  left  mc."     So  they  rode  on  till  they  came 
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to  a  lake  which  was  a  fair  water  and  a  broad,  and  in  the  midst  of 
>he  lake  King  Arthur  was  aware  of  an  arm  clothed  in  white 
samite,  or  white  silk  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  and  holding  a 
fair  sword  in  the  hand.  "  Lo  !"  said  Merlin  to  the  King,  "  yonder  is 
the  sword  that  I  spake  of."  With  that  they  saw  a  damosell  going 
upon  the  lake.  "  That  is  the  lady  of  the  lake,"  answered  Merlin  ; 
"  and  within  that  lake  is  a  rock,  and  within  the  rock  a  fair  dwelling 
as  any  on  the  earth  and  as  richly  to  be  seen.  The  damosell  will 
come  to  you  anon.  Speak  fair  to  her  and  she  will  give  you  the 
sword." 

Therewith  the  damosell  came  to  King  Arthur  and  saluted  him. 
"  Damosell,"  said  the  king,  saluting  the  maiden,  "  what  sword  is 
that  which  the  arm  holdcth  yonder  above  the  water  ?"  "  Sir  King, 
that  sword  is  mine,  and  if  you  will  give  me  a  gift  when  I  ask  it 
you  shall  have  it."  "  I  will  give  you  any  gift  that  you  may 
ask  or  desire."  "  Well,"  said  the  damosell,  "  go  you  into  yonder 
barge  and  row  yourself  unto  the  sword  and  take  it  and  the 
scabbard  with  you,  and  I  will  ask  my  gift  when  I  see  my  time." 
So  the  King  rowed  to  the  hand  that  held  the  sword,  took  it  up  by 
the  handles,  and  brought  it  with  him  to  shore.  And  the  arm  and 
hand  went  under  water.  Then  King  Arthur  looked  upon  the 
sword  and  liked  it  passing  well,  "  Whether  like  you,  the  sword  or 
the  scabbard,  better .?"  asked  Merlin.  "  The  sword  I  like  bettei-," 
said  the  King.  "  Ye  are  the  more  unwise,"  said  Merlin,  "  for  the 
scabbard  is  worth  ten  of  the  sword  ;  for  while  you  have  the 
scabbard  upon  you  you  shall  lose  no  blood,  be  ye  never  so  sore 
wounded  ;  therefore  keepe  well  the  scabbard  alway  by  you." 

Of  the  famous  deeds  achieved  by  means  of  this  terrible  and 
beautiful  weapon,  until  that  dark  day  of  battle  when  the  fellowship 
of  the  Round  Table  was  broken  up  for  ever,  and  the  court  of  the 
blameless  King  had  been  dishonoured,  and  when  with  his  dying 
breath  the  King  commanded  his  Excalibur  to  be  thrown  again  into 
the  lake,  and  an  arm  clothed  in  white  samite  reached  upward  from 
the  lake  and,  grasping  the  weapon,  brandished  it  three  times  and 
drew  it  down  beneath  the  mystic  waters,  there  is  not  here  space  to 
speak. 

With  the  damosells  of  the  lake  Merlin  had  an  acquaintance 
slightly  too  extended.  This  excellent  adviser  and  counsellor  failec' 
altogether  to  persuade  himself  of  his  own  folly.  He  had  prophesied 
his  own  death,  and  was  in  some  sort  prepared  to  expect  the  event, 
yet  he  fell  into  the  trap  which  a  wily  woman  had  set  for  him,  and 
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fufilled  his  fate  apparently  as  unthinkingly  as  if  he  had  been  the 
simplest  of  men.  Malory  says  that  "  Merlin  was  asotted  and  doted 
on  one  of  the  ladies  of  the  lake.  By  no  means  would  he  allow  this 
lady  to  have  rest,  but  always  he  would  be  with  her  in  every  place. 
And  ever  she  made  Merlin  good  cheer,  till  she  had  learned  from 
him  all  manner  of  things  that  she  desired  to  know."  She  smiled  upon 
the  seer  so  long  as  he  condescended  to  teach  her  and  open  up  to 
her  the  mysteries  of  his  magical  lore.  But  so  infatuated  was  the 
enchanter  with  this  lady  that  he  could  not  keep  away  from  her. 
Yet  he  seems  to  have  foreseen  how  his  weakness  in  imparting  the 
secrets  of  the  wondrous  arts  and  spells  to  another  would  result. 
For  once  on  a  time  he  told  the  King  that  he  knew  he  had  not  long 
to  live,  and  that  he  should  be  buried  alive.  These  later  conversa- 
tions between  the  wise  prophet  and  the  blameless  King  were  sad 
indeed.  Merlin,  knowing  his  time  was  short,  told  King  Arthur 
many  things  that  were  to  happen,  and  gave  him  many  counsels, 
warnings,  and  cautions.  One  thing  he  impressed  on  the  King — to 
keep  well  his  sword  Excalibur  and  the  scabbard,  for  he  told  him 
how  the  sword  and  scabbard  should  be  stolen  by  a  woman  from 
him  that  he  most  trusted.  He  told  Arthur,  too,  that  he  would  miss 
the  prophet — he  would  regret  the  loss  of  the  wise  Merlin.  "  Yet 
had  ye  rather  than  all  your  lands  to  have  me  again,"  said  he. 
"  Ah,"  said  the  King,  "  since  you  are  wise  enough  to  foresee  your 
own  fate,  why  not  provide  for  it  and  escape  misfortune  by  your 
arts  ?"  "  Nay,"  said  Merlin,  "  it  will  not  be  ;"  and  with  these  words 
he  went  forth  from  the  presence  of  the  King — for  the  last  time. 
Soon  after  the  damosell  of  the  lake  left  the  court,  and  Merlin  went 
evermore  with  her  wheresoever  she  went.  She  was  wholly  in  his 
power ;  he  had  but  to  cast  over  her  a  spell  and  she  was  at  his 
mercy. 

But  before  he  had  taught  her  his  secrets  she  promised  to  give 
him  her  love  at  some  future  time,  if  he  would  solemnly  give  her  his 
promise  that  at  no  time  would  he  ever  work  any  enchantment  upon 
her,  and  he  swore  he  would  observe  her  wish.  So  she  and  Merlin 
went  over  the  sea  to  Benwicke,  but  soon  after  they  again  departed  ; 
and  by  the  way  as  they  went  Merlin  showed  her  many  wonders. 
And  ever  he  begged  of  her  her  love  ;  but  she  only  smiled  and  looked 
at  him  with  gleaming  eyes,  and  asked  more  and  more  of  his  secrets. 
And  Merlin,  thinking  he  might  win  favour  by  it,  told  her  of  awful 
words,  of  spells  and  enchantments  that  he  had  never  breathed  in 
mortal  ear.     But  the  lady  of  the  lake  had  no  heart  to  give  the 
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prophet.  "  She  was  afraid  of  him  because  he  was  a  devel's  soune, 
and  she  could  not  put  him  away  by  no  means." 

And  so  upon  a  time  Merhn  showed  to  her  a  marvellous  place 
where  was  a  great  wonder  wrought  by  enchantment — a  place  in  a 
rock  that  went  under  a  stone.  So  by  her  subtle  craft  and  working 
she  made  Merlin  to  go  under  that  stone  to  describe  to  her  the 
wonders  of  the  place  ;  but  she  so  worked  upon  him  there,  binding 
him  within  the  place  by  his  own  spells,  that  he  never  came  out,  for 
all  the  craft  he  was  possessed  of.  She  departed,  and  left  her  lover 
confined  for  ever  within  the  rock. 

The  manner  of  Merlin's  death  is  variously  related.  In  the  French 
romance  it  is  a  bush  of  hawthorn  in  which  he  was  enclosed  by  the 
fairy  Viviana  (the  lady  of  the  lake),  to  whom  he  had  communicated 
the  charm.  She  tried  it  upon  her  lover  to  ascertain  if  what  he  told 
her  were  true,  and  was  grieved  that  he  could  not  be  extracted  from 
his  thorny  coverture. 

But  by  far  the  most  splendid  version  of  this  fine  old  story  of 
Merlin's  trust  and  his  betrayal  is  that  by  Tennyson  in  his  "Idylls  of 
the  King."  The  special  poem  alluded  to  is  entitled  "  Vivien  ;" 
from  which  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  features  of  his 
poem  he  has  drawn  upon  the  resources  supplied  by  the  French 
romancers.  The  poet  has  told  his  tale  after  his  own  fashion,  re- 
jecting all  early  accounts  of  the  doom  of  Merlin  in  so  far  as  their 
minor  details  are  concerned,  and  drawing  the  primary  ideas  of  his 
story  chiefly  from  Malory.  From  the  account  which  we  have  given 
of  the  last  episode  in  Merlin's  career  Mr.  Tennyson  ascertained  two 
facts — first,  that  Merlin  was  great  and  wise,  but  also  generous  in 
disposition  and  somewhat  susceptible  of  delicate  feminine  endear- 
ments and  insinuating  caresses  ;  and  secondly,  that  the  lady  of  the 
lake  "  made  Merlin  good  cheer"  not  for  true  love  of  him,  but  in 
order  that  she  might  wheedle  him  out  of  his  secrets,  and  thus  have 
the  greatest  man  of  his  time  wholly  within  her  power.  Keeping 
constantly  in  view  this  relation  between  liberal  aij,d  impressionable 
generosity  on  the  one  hand,  and  treacheiy  veiled  in  beauty  and  per- 
sonating devotion  on  the  other,  Mr.  Tennyson  has  constructed  out 
of  an  old  and  scarcely  suggestive  fragment  of  a  romance  a  beautiful 
human  story,  true  for  all  time.  It  may  only  be  added  that  the  name 
(Viviana)  given  in  the  French  version  of  the  romance  to  the  lady  of 
the  lake,  lives  in  the  modern  poet's  verses  as  Vivien.  The  following 
is  a  brief  outline  of  this  most  charming,  perfectly  finished  poem, 
which  must  ever  have  an  interest  to  the  readers  of  old  romance,  as 
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affording  an  admirable  instance  of  the  power  of  true  genius  to 
transmute,  as  with  the  touch  of  a  magician's  wand,  what  is  common- 
place, or  even  vulgar,  in  ancient  chronicles,  into  what  is  essentially 
pure,  noble,  and  beautiful,  and  that  without  losing  any  of  the  subtle 
aroma  of  old  romance. 

At  the  famous  court  of  the  great  King  Arthur  the  name  of  the 
Lady  Vivien,  whose  smile  either  fascinated  or  scorched  all  upon 
whom  she  looked,  was  not  always  mentioned  with  that  foyal  respect 
and  devotion  with  which  the  noble  knights  of  the  Round  Table  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  all  true  ladies.  For  once  when  Arthur, 
walking  alone  and  sadly  musing  on  a  rumour  that  he  had  heard 
which  seemed  to  glance  at  the  reputation  of  Guinevere,  his  queen, 
having  met  Vivien,  greeted  her  courteously.  The  lady  turned  to 
him  and  spoke 

"  With  reverent  eyes,  mock-loyal,  shaken  voice, 
And  fluttered  adoration,  and  at  last, 
With  dark  sweet  hints  of  those  who  prized  him  more 
Tlian  who  should  prize  him  most  ;  at  wliich  the  King 
Had  gazed  upon  her  blankly  and  gone  by." 

But  this  attempt  of  the  wily  lady  upon  the  affections  of  the 

great  and  blameless  Arthur  had  been  observed,  and  the  story  of 

its  failure  repeated  among  the  lords  of  the  court,  among  whom 

it  served  as  a  matter  for  an  afternoon  of  wit  and  merriment.    Her 

arts  and  wiles  having  proved  utterly  futile  upon  the  King,  Vivien 

next  tried 

"  Him  the  most  famous  man  of  all  those  times, 
Merlin,  who  knew  the  range  of  all  tlieir  arts. 
Had  built  the  King  his  havens,  ships,  and  halls, 
Was  also  bard,  and  knew  the  starry  heavens." 

This  royal  genius,  a  victory  over  whom  would  eclipse  all  remem- 
brance of  her  failure  with  the  King,  the  Lady  Vivien  now  pro- 
ceeded to  try  and  entangle  within  the  net  of  her  infinite  fascina- 
tions. She  played  around  him  with  sprightly,  witty  talk,  threw 
chamber  smiles  to  him,  and  constrained  him,  when  the  kindly  mood 
was  on  him,  to  laugh  at  her  playful  winning  ways  and  encourage 
her  with  an  occasional  word  of  good  nature  and  flattering  mockery. 
Perceiving  that  Merlin  was  amused  with  her,  and  did  not  at  least 
more  than  "  half  disdain  "  her,  the  maiden — 

"  Began  to  break  her  sports  with  graver  fits. 
Turn  red  or  pale,  would  often  when  they  met 
Sigh  fully,  or  all  silent  gaze  upon  him 
With  such  a  &xt  devotiun,  that  the  old  man, 
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Tho'  doubtful,  felt  the  flattery,  and  at  times 
Would  flatter  his  own  wish  in  age  for  love. 
And  half  believe  her  true." 

The  seasons  flew  by  ;  Merlin,  sometimes  looking  sternly  upon  the 
witching  Vivien,  and  then  smiHng  upon  her,  taking  her  hand,  and 
looking  into  her  eyes  that  shone  with  steady  gleam,  as  if  all  the 
world  of  candour  had  sunk  into  them,  would  think  her  surely  good 
At  length  a  great  melancholy  seized  upon  the  bard,  and,  to  lighten 
himself  of  the  gloomy  burden  that  had  fallen  down  upon  him,  he 
strode  to  the  beach  and,  finding  a  little  boat,  stepped  into  it.  Vivien 
had  willingly  followed,  leaving  behind  her  the  circle  of  light- 
laughing  lords.  She  stepped  into  Merlin's  boat,  but  the  seer  marked 
her  not.  She  took  the  helm  and  he  the  sail,  and  the  boat  was  driven 
with  a  sudden  wind  across  to  Brittany.  They  disembarked. 
Merlin  led  on  in  silence,  and  in  silence  the  lady  followed  him  to 
the  woods  of  Broceliande. 

"  Merlin  once  had  told  her  of  a  charm, 
The  which  if  any  wrought  on  any  one 
With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms, 
The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seemed  to  lie 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower. 
From  which  was  no  escape  for  evermore. 
Nor  could  he  see  but  him  who  wrought  the  charm 
Coming  and  going,  and  he  lay  as  dead 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 
And  Vivien  ever  sought  to  work  the  charm 
Upon  the  great  Enchanter  of  the  Time, 
As  fancying  that  her  glory  would  be  great 
According  to  his  greatness  whom  she  quenched." 

The  wanderers  had  reached  into  the  wild  woods  of  Broceliande, 
and  then,  with  a  wild  thunderstorm  threatening,  thoug^h  the  winds 
were  down, 

"  Before  an  oak,  so  hollow,  huge,  and  old, 
It  Iijoked  a  tower  of  mined  mason-work. 
At  Merlin's  feet  the  wily  Vivien  lay." 

There  she  lay  in  all  her  glorious  beauty  in  the  silent  wood, 
caressing  his  feet  as  in  the  deepest  reverence  and  love.  Royal  was 
the  beauty  of  her  face,  her  neck,  her  arms  ;  and  princely  was  her 
attire.  Around  her  hair  was  a  twist  of  gold,  and  she  wore'  a  price- 
less robe  of  white  samite,  that,  clinging  about  her  form,  betrayed 
rather  than  concealed  the  proportions  of  her  perfect  limbs.  And 
as  she  lay  at  his  feet  she  prattled  playfully  to  win  the  attention  of 
her  companion.  But  he  had  taken  no  notice  of  her,  and  had  never 
addressed  a  word  to  her  from  the  moment  their  voyage  together 
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had  begun  on  the  previous  day,  and  even  now  the  cloud  of  melan- 
choly was  still  heavy  on  his  brow.  Vivien,  while  she  kissed  his 
feet  and  tried  to  win  a  word  from  the  master,  murmured — 

"  '  Trample  me, 
Dear  feet,  that  I  have  followed  thro'  the  world, 
And  I  will  pay  you  worship  ;  tread  me  down, 
And  I  will  kiss  you  for  it !'  he  was  mute  : 
So  dark  a  forethought  rolled  about  his  brain. 
As  on  a  dull  day  in  an  Ocean  cave 
The  blind  wave  feeling  round  his  long  sea-hall 
In  silence  :  wherefore  wlien  she  lifted  up 
A  face  of  sad  appeal,  and  spake  and  said, 
'  O,  Merlin,  do  you  love  me?'  and  again, 
'  O,  Merlin,  do  you  love  me  ?'  and  once  more 
'  Great  Master,  do  you  love  me  ?'  he  was  mute." 

But  Vivien,  supple  and  pWant,  writhed  towards  him,  crept  up  his 
knee  and  sat.  She  twined  her  feet  together  behind  his  ankle,  and, 
curving  her  arm  about  his  neck,  clung  to  him  like  a  snake.  She 
talked  to  him  fondly,  played  with  his  beard,  which  she  compared 
to  a  great  old  spider's  web,  in  which  she,  a  gilded  summer  fly, 
was  caught.  Many  kind  and  playful  fantasies  she  enacted  to  win 
his  attention.  Then  at  last  the  old  man,  sadly  smiling,  asked  what 
strange  boon  she  was  going  to  beg  of  him,  the  preamble  to  the 
request  for  which  was  made  up  of  so  many  tricks  and  fooleries  :  "  Yet 
my  thanks,"  added  he, 

"  For  these  have  broken  up  my  melancholy." 

The  lady  answered  him  with  gentle  upbraiding  for  the  gloomy 
silence  he  had  maintained  during  the  voyage  and  the  pilgrimage  of 
the  previous  day,  and  recounted  how  at  the  wells,  having  no  flagon, 
she  made  a  cup  of  her  hollowed  hands  and  gave  him  to  drink,  how, 
though  fainting  with  fatigue  after  the  long  journey  of  yesterday, 
she  had  bathed  his  feet  before  her  own,  and  how  all  this  morn- 
ing she  had  fondled  him  without  having  received  a  word  of  thanks, 
kindness,  or  even  of  recognition  in  return. 

Merlin  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it  within  his  own.  He  asks 
her  if  she  has  ever  Iain  upon  the  shore  "  and  watched  the  curl'd 
white  of  the  coining  wave  glassed  in  the  slippery  sand  before  it 
breaks  .'"'  Such  a  wave.  Merlin  explains — a  wave  dark,  threatening 
and  fateful,  and  ready  to  fall — he  had  seen  for  three  days  before  he 
left  Arthur's  court.  He  then  rose  and  fled  the  court,  thinking  that 
this  vision  of  the  ghost-wave  would  thus  be  conjured  away.  Then 
he  concludes : — 
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"  You  seemed  that  wave  about  to  break  upon  me 
And  sweep  me  from  my  hold  upon  the  world, 
My  use  and  name  and  fame.     Your  pardon,  child; 
Your  pretty  sports  have  brightened  all  again, 
And  ask  your  boon,  for  boon  I  owe  you  thrice." 

Then,  with  many  insidious  arguments,  subtle  flatteries,  protes- 
tations, and  caresses,  the  wily  Vivien  asks  him  once  again — for  she 
had  often  asked  the  same  boon — to  be  put  in  command  of  that 
charm  of  "  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands,"  which  would  place 
the  life,  the  use,  the  name  and  fame  of  Merlin  in  her  hands.  As 
to  the  use  she  will  make  of  the  power  the  possession  of  the  charm 
will  give  her  she  thus  protests  :— 

"  That  I  should  prove  it  on  you  unawares 
To  make  you  lose  your  use  and  name  and  fame. 
That  makes  me  most  indignant :  then  our  bond 
Had  best  be  loosed  for  ever  ;  but  think  or  not, 
By  Heaven  that  hears,  I  tell  you  the  clean  truth, 
As  clean  as  blood  of  babes,  as  white  as  milk  ; 
O  Merlin  !  may  this  earth — if  ever  I, 
If  these  unwitty  wandering  wits  of  mine, 
Ev'n  in  the  jumbled  rubbish  of  a  dream. 
Have  tript  on  such  conjectural  treachery — 
May  this  hard  earth  cleave  to  the  Nadir  hell, 
Down,  down,  and  close  again,  and  nip  me  flat, 
If  I  be  such  a  traitress.     Yield  my  boon. 
Till  which  I  scarce  can  yield  you  all  I  am." 

The  magician  withdrew  his  hand  from  hers.  "  I  never  was  less 
wise,  Vivien,  than  when  I  first  told  you  of  this  charm.  Yes,  though 
you  may  talk  of  my  want  of  trust  I  tell  you  this,  I  trusted  you  too 
much  when  first  I  spoke  of  this  charm.  Why  do  you  seek  no  other 
but  this  boon  only  ?  Yes,  yes  ;  I  indeed  trusted  you  too  much." 
Vivien,  "  like  the  tenderest-hearted  maid  that  ever  bided  tryst  at 
village  stile,"  made  answer  in  tears,  beseeches  to  be  forgiven  for 
her  boldness,  protests  she  has  not  the  heart  to  ask  any  other  boon, 
and,  finally  singing  the  beautifCil  song,  "  Trust  me  not  at  all  or  all 
in  all,"  returns  to  the  point  she  protested  a  minute  before  she  had 
just  given  up,  and  implores  to  be  entrusted  with  the  boon  of  the 
charm. 

"  And  Merlin  looked  and  half  believed  her  true, 
So  tender  was  her  voice,  so  fair  iier  face. 
So  sweetly  gleamed  hor  eyes  behind  her  tears. 
Like  sunlight  on  the  plain  beiiind  a  shower." 

Then  Merlin  makes  answer  that  as  she  was  singing  the  sweet 
rhyme  he  fancied  she  already  possessed  the  charm  and  was  even 
then  practising  it  upon  him,  for  that  he  felt  his  name  and  fame 
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slowly  ebbing  from  him  into  the  tones  of  her  voice.  Much  argu- 
ment follows,  in  which  Merlin  expresses  his  fear  that,  did  Vivien 
know  the  charm,  in  some  wild  turn  of  anger,  or  in  a  mood  of 
overstrained  affection,  or  with  the  view  of  keeping  him  ever  to  her- 
self, or  in  some  fit  of  jealousy,  the  first  person  upon  whom  she 
would  practise  it  would  be  himself.  Vivien  replies,  with  cmbracings 
and  kissings  infinitely  kind,  that  her  great  love  for  him  is  his 
security  against  such  a  result.  Then  Merlin,  his  fit  of  melancholy 
returning  upon  him,  falls  into  an  absent  soliloquy  in  which  he 
inveighs  against  the  inconstancy  and  infidelity  of  woman.  In  the 
course  of  his  muttering  Vivien  hears  the  word  "  wanton,"  and 
fancying  it  is  applied  directly  to  herself,  springs  from  his  lap,  where 
she  had  been  seated,  and  stands  before  him  "  sharp  as  a  viper 
frozen  " — an  enraged  pythoness.  Then,  in  an  agony  of  passion  and 
tears,  and  with  a  wailing  shriek,  she  mourns  the  cruelty  of  her  fate 
and  her  unrequited  love.  Meantime  the  summer  storm  that  had 
long  lowered  grew  darker  over  the  wood.  Merlin,  again  lapsing 
into  half-belief  in  her  truth,  called  her  to  come  and  shelter  within 
the  hollow  oak  at  the  foot  of  which  they  had  been  sitting.  After 
much  persuasion  she  consents.  She  sat  "half-faUing  from  his 
knees,  half-nestled  at  his  heart,"  and  he,  more  in  kindness  than  in 
love,  cast  a  shielding  arm  around  her.  But  the  simple  caress  was 
resented.    Vivien  rose  at  once, 

"  Her  arms  upon  her  breast  across,  and  stood, 
A  virtuous  gentlewoman  deejily  wronged, 
Upright  and  flush'd  before  him,  and  she  said, 

•  •  *  * 

I  will  go. 
In  truth  but  one  thing  now— better  have  died 
Thrice  than  have  nslci^d  it  once — could  make  mo  stay — 
That  proof  of  trust  so  often  asked  in  vain  I 

•  *  *  * 
Rut  ere  I  leave  you  let  me  swear  once  more 
That  if  I  scliemed  against  your  peace  in  this, 
May  yon  just  heaven  that  darkens  o'er  me  send 
One  flash,  that,  missing  all  things  else,  may  make 
My  scheming  brain  a  cinder  if  I  lie." 

No  sooner  had  she  uttered  the  awful  invocation  than  a  bolt  out  of 
heaven  struck  and  dashed  into  a  mist  of  splinters  a  giant  oak  that 
rose  almost  at  her  side.  Vivien,  fearing  heaven  had  heard  her  oath, 
dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  lightning,  and  stunned  by  the  resonant 
thunders  of  the  sky,  rushed  to  Merlin,  clung  to  him,  and  besought 
him  to  save  her  life  if  he  could  not  give  her  his  love.     Merlin 
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melted  at  her  distress,  her  close   embraces,  and  her  endearing 

names. 

"  The  pale  blood  of  the  wizard  at  her  touch 
Took  gayer  colours,  like  the  opal  warmed." 

Vivien  beheld  the  transformation,  and  intensified  and  completed 

it.     She  called  him 

"  Her  seer,  her  lord,  her  silver  star  of  eve, 
Her  god,  her  Merlin,  the  one  passionate  love 
Of  her  whole  life." 

Overhead,  as  the  awful   accompaniment  to  the  commission  of  a 

deed  of  utmost  treachery,  the  tempest  bellowed  and  the  swift  rain 

fell  with  the  rush  of  the  river,  snapping  the  rotten  branches  in  its 

descent.    And  Vivien  ? 

' '  In  the  change  of  glare  and  gloom 
Her  eyes  and  neck  g,littering  went  and  came, 
Till  now  the  storm,  its  burst  of  passion  spent, 
Had  left  the  ravaged  woodland  yet  once  more 
To  peace  ;  and  what  should  not  have  been  had  been, 
For  Merlin,  overtalked  and  overworn, 
Told  her  all  the  charm,  and  slept. 

"  Then  in  one  moment  she  put  forth  the  charm 
Of  woven  paces  and  of  waving  hands. 
And  in  the  hollow  oak  he  lay  as  dead, 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 

"  Then  crying  '  I  have  made  his  glory  mine!' 
And  shrieking  out  'O  fool!'  the  harlot  leapt 
Adown  tlie  forest,  and  the  thicket  closed 
Behind  her,  and  the  forest  echoed  '  FooU' " 
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The  modern  name  of  Brecknock,  sometimes  written  Brecon,  is 
believed  to  have  been  derived  from  Brychan,  a  prince  or  rcgulus 
who  held  this  territory  under  his  dominion  about  the  beginning  of 
the  fifth  century.  The  first  recognised  prince  or  regulus,  however, 
of  these  dominions  is  Gvvraldig,  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  about 
the  year  a.d.  230.  His  daughter  and  sole  heiress  married  a  young 
adventurer  named  Teithall,  who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  succeeded  his 
father-in-law  about  260.  With  his  son  and  successor  Treidheirn, 
this  race  of  princes  appears  to  have  terminated. 

A  chief  named  Teidwallt  afterwards  usurped  the  government  and 
ruled  about  342.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  a  line  of  princes  who  con- 
tinued to  wield  the  sovereign  authority,  such  as  it  was,  for  several 
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centuries.  His  son  Tevvdrig  or  Tudor  was  his  successor,  and  it  was 
probably  during  the  reign  of  this  prince,  about  A.D.  380,  that  Maxi- 
mus,  the  Roman  commander,  took  the  first  decisive  step  towards  the 
evacuation  of  Britain,  by  carrying  v/ith  him  into  Gaul  the  Roman 
legions  then  stationed  in  the  country,  and  with  them  the  "  flower 
of  the  British  youth,"  to  support  his  claims  to  the  imperial 
purple. 

Tudor  had  a  daughter  named  Marchell  or  Marcella,  who,  being 
his  only  child,  was  heiress  to  the  government  of  the  region  now 
known  as  the  county  of  Brecknock.  She  married  Aulach,  son  of 
a  king  of  Ireland,  by  whom  she  had  a  son  Brychan,  to  whom  the 
county  is  indebted  for  its  present  name,  and  who  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  the  district  and  reigned  from  the  beginning  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  century.  The  family  of  Brychan  was  denominated 
one  of  the  three  holy  families  of  Britain,  for  the  reason  that  he 
brought  up  his  children  and  grandchildren  in  learning,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  show  the  faith  in  Christ  to  the  Cymry  when  they  were 
without  the  faith. 

Upon  his  decease  Brychan's  kingdom  or  principality  was  divided 
between  his  two  sons,  Cledwyn  and  Rhain,  but  it  was  again  united 
under  the  famous  Caradoc  with  the  brawny  arms,  whose  name 
implies  his  prowess  in  the  rude  warfare  of  the  age,  and  who  is 
celebrated  in  Welsh  story  as  having  been  one  of  King  Arthur's 
knights.  His  wife  was  pronounced  by  the  bards  to  be  one  of  the 
three  chaste  women  of  Britain,  and  she  wore  three  ornaments 
which  she  alone  was  deemed  worthy  to  possess — her  knife,  her  golden 
goblet,  and  her  mantle,  the  last  reported  to  have  the  singular  pro- 
perty that  it  would  fit  none  but  a  chaste  woman. 

Under  the  reign  of  Teithwalch,  one  of  Caradoc's  descendants, 
the  first  invasion  of  South  Wales  by  the  Saxons  took  place  under 
Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  between  whom  and  the  Britons  a  sangui- 
nary battle  was  fought  near  Crickhowell  in  728,  victory  remaining 
with  the  Welsh. 

Under  Tegyd,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  the  territories  of  the 
regulus  of  Brecknock  were  considerably  narrowed  by  the  loss  of 
the  district  between  the  Severn  and  the  Wye,  which  became  dis- 
membered through  the  incursions  of  the  Saxons  under  Ofifa,  who, 
iaving  driven  the  Britons  from  this  fertile  province,  erected  his 
famous  dyke  to  secure  his  conquest  and  defend  his  border  subjects 
from  the  attacks  of  his  enemies. 

In  the  reign  of  Hwgan,  a  descendant  and  successor  of  Tegyd, 
*  *  *  M  M 
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Edward,  the  Saxon  monarch,  was  much  engaged  in  repelling  the 
Danes  who  had  invaded  his  kingdom,  and  the  Brecknock  regulus 
took  this  opportunity  to  attempt  to  regain  the  lands  of  his  ancestors 
which  had  been  wrested  from  them  by  their  Saxon  neighbours. 
He  was  completely  frustrated  in  his  purpose,  defeated  in  battle,  and 
pursued  to  Derby,  where  he  gallantly  defended  himself,  but  at  last 
fell  covered  with  wounds. 

Hwgan  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dryffin,  in  whose  reign,  about 
the  year  944,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  territory  of  Brecknock,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  Wales,  by  order  of  Hywel  Dda,  prince  of 
North  Wales,  and  who  united  under  his  supreme  government  the 
kingdoms  both  of  North  and  South  Wales. 

Maenarch,  the  son  of  Dryffin,  succeeded  to  the  government  of  his 
fiitlier.  By  marrying  a  wealthy  heiress  he  united  under  his 
dominion  the  whole  of  the  territory  now  included  in  the  county  of 
Brecknock.  In  the  next  reign,  that  of  Bleddin,  the  son  of  Mae- 
narch, we  are  brought  to  the  close  of  the  British  sovereignty  over 
this  district.  In  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  sister  of  Rhys 
ap  Tudor,  the  reigning  prince  of  South  Wales,  the  fate  of  this 
regulus  became  involved  in  that  of  his  unfortunte  brother-in-law. 

A  number  of  Norman  adventurers  having  been  invited  to 
Glamorganshire,  and  having  obtained  possession  of  that  county,  the 
example  of  their  success  encouraged  others  of  their  countrymen 
to  embark  in  similar  enterprises  in  other  quarters.  Among  the 
latter  was  Bernard  Newmarch,  who,  with  a  large  body  of  followers, 
entered  Brecknockshire.  Few  particulars  are  known  respecting  the 
events  of  this  invasion,  but  its  consequences  proved  fatal  to  the 
sovereign  independence  of  the  lordship. 

Having  won  a  decisive  battle  at  Caerbannan,  at  which  both 
Bleddin  of  Brecknock  and  his  brother-in-law,  Rhys  ap  Tudor,  were 
slain,  Bernard  Newmarch  found  himself  master  of  Brecknockshire. 
He  energetically  directed  his  attention  to  the  conquest  he  had 
obtained.  His  first  care  was  to  reward  the  commanders  who  had 
assisted  him  in  his  conquest  by  sharing  among  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  territories  he  had  acquired,  reserving  to  himself  the 
largest  allotment  with  the  feudal  superiority  over  the  whole.  He 
was  also  humane  enough  to  grant  to  the  sons  of  Bleddin,  the  former 
prince,  several  portions  of  land.  He  also  sought  to  conciliate  the 
Welsh  by  a  marriage  with  some  native  female  of  distinction,  but 
he  was  either  very  careless  or  veiy  unfortunate  in  his  choice.  He 
married  Nest,  the  granddaughter  of  Griffith  ap  Llewelyn,  prince  of 
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North  Wales,  a  woman  distinguished  by  her  rank,  but  infamous  in 
her  conduct,  having  aheady  borne  a  son  to  Fleance,  son  of  Banquo, 
from  whom  are  descended  the  royal  house  of  Stuart. 

Soon  after  his  conquest  of  the  country,  the  Norman  lord  razed 
Caerbannan,  the  ancient  capital  of  Brecknockshire,  and  with  the 
materials  erected  the  castle  of  Brecknock,  which  he  constituted  his 
residence.  He  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  first  year  of  ihe  reign  of 
Henry  I.,  and  to  have  been  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Gloucester 
Cathedral. 

Of  the  two  of  his  children  of  whom  history  takes  notice,  Mahel, 
the  eldest  son,  was  disinherited  by  the  extraordinary  and  shameless 
conduct  of  his  own  mother.  That  infamous  woman  had  been  detected 
by  her  son  in  a  criminal  intrigue  with  a  soldier.  Mahcl  struck  the 
soldier,  but  by  so  doing  he  became  the  object  of  his  mother's  most 
rancorous  and  deadly  hatred.  To  revenge  what  she  deemed  an 
insult  offered  to  herself  by  the  chastisement  of  the  companion  of 
her  fault  she  became  the  herald  of  her  own  infamy,  and  swore  in 
the  presence  of  the  King  that  Mahel  was  not  the  son  of  Bernard, 
but  the  fruit  of  an  unlawful  connection.  By  thus  proclaiming  his 
illegitimacy  she  excluded  him  from  his  lawful  inheritance. 

By  this  iniquitous  expedient  the  lordship  of  Breckock  fell  to 
Sybil,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Bernard,  and  through  her  marriage 
with  Milo  Fitzwalter,  Constable  of  Gloucester,  the  lordship  passed 
to  that  nobleman.  This  Milo  bore  a  high  character  in  the  council 
and  in  the  field,  and  was  distinguished  for  many  private  virtues  and 
generous  qualities.  His  deliverance  of  the  Countess  of  Clare  from 
an  imprisonment  that  was  likely  to  end  in  a  fate  worse  than  death 
remains  a  high  testimony  to  his  nobility  of  nature  and  his  valour. 
The  Earl  of  Clare  and  lord  of  Cardiganshire  having  been  slain  in 
an  incursion  made  by  the  Welsh,  his  countess  threw  herself  for 
protection  into  one  of  his  castles  in  that  county.  Here  she  was 
closely  besieged,  and  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  falling  a  prey 
to  the  rage,  or  a  victim  to  the  licentiousness,  of  the  assailants.  Her 
situation  having  been  made  known  to  Milo,  he  resolved,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  chivalric  heroism,  to  attempt  her  rescue  Undismayed  by 
the  perils  that  threatened  him,  he  proceeded  on  his  march  along  the 
most  unfrequented  ways,  gained  the  castle  in  safety,  and,  with  a 
prudence  and  conduct  equal  to  his  valour,  succeeded  in  carrying 
away  the  countess  and  her  attendants. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Empress  Matilda  in  England  to  prosecute 
her  claims  for  the  crown  she  found  in  Milo  an  able  and  steady 
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friend.  He  adhered  to  his  sovereign  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
her  fortunes — aiding  her  in  the  field  with  his  forces,  in  the  council 
with  his  advice,  and  in  her  distresses  with  his  purse — contributing 
from  his  ample  revenues  to  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  her 
household.  In  return  for  his  services  he  was  created  Earl  cf 
Hereford.  Soon  .ifter  this,  on  Christmas  eve  1143  or  1144,  he  was 
accidentally  shot  by  one  of  his  own  knights,  who  had  aimed  his 
arrow  at  a  stag  which  they  were  hunting. 

His  eldest  son  Roger  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Hereford,  with 
the  lordship  of  Brecknock.  Earl  Roger,  an  active,  valiant,  and 
deserving  man,  inherited  many  of  his  father's  virtues.  He  espoused 
the  party  which  Milo  had  so  ably  supported,  and  became  early 
attached  to  the  young  prince  Henry.  He  was  one  of  the  nobles 
who  accompanied  the  latter  into  Scotland,  when  he  was  sent  there 
to  be  knighted.  Their  friendship,  however,  did  not  continue  unin- 
terrupted. 

Stephen  the  usurper,  having  in  the  course  of  his  reign,  with  the 
view  of  strengthening  himself  against  the  rival  claimant  to  the 
throne,  distributed  among  his  nobles  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
crown  lands,  had  to  a  great  extent  crippled  the  royal  revenues.  As 
many  ot  these  grants  had  been  extorted  from  him  by  the  rapacity 
of  his  adherents,  Henry,  on  his  accession,  thought  it  necessary,  as 
well  from  pecuniary  considerations  as  to  confirm  his  power,  to  annul 
them.  Impartiality,  however,  obliged  him  to  include  in  his  revo- 
cation the  grants  which  had  been  made  by  the  Empress,  his  mother, 
to  the  partizans  of  her  cause.  A  requisition  was  accordingly  sent 
to  Roger  to  render  up  the  estates  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford,  as 
royal  fortresses.  This  demand  the  young  Earl  indignantly  resented  ; 
and  being  joined  by  several  other  discontented  lords,  he  raised  a 
formidable  party  in  defence  of  what  he  deemed  his  hereditary 
rights.  By  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  Hereford,  who  probably 
acted  by  the  King's  instructions,  he  at  length,  however,  complied, 
and  afterwards  received  back,  as  the  reward  of  his  submission,  the 
castle  and  moat  of  Hereford.  He  died  without  issue  in  1156,  and 
was  succeeded  successively,  and  at  short  intervals,  by  his  three 
brothers,  William,  Henry,  and  Mahcl.  The  death  of  the  last, 
who  was  remarkable  for  his  inhumanity,  and  especially  for  his  per- 
secution of  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  is  especially  noted  by  historians. 
He  was  being  hospitably  entertained  by  Walter  Clifford,  in  the 
castle  of  Brendlais,  when  the  house  was  by  accident  burned  down, 
and  he  received  a  mortal  blow  by  a  stone  falling  from  the  principal 
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tower  on  his  head.  Upon  this  he  instantly  despatched  messengers  to 
recall  the  bishop  of  St.  David's,  whom  he  had  banished,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  O  my  father  and  high-priest,  your  saint  has  taken  most 
cruel  vengeance  of  me,  not  waiting  the  conversion  of  a  sinner,  but 
hastening  his  death  and  overthrow."  Previously  to  his  death,  how- 
ever, he  had  endeavoured  to  make  atonement  for  his  offences  by 
liberal  donations  to  the  Church. 

Mahel  being  the  last  surviving  son  of  Milo  Fitzwalter,  the  inheri- 
tance devolved  at  his  death  on  the  female  branches  of  the 
family.  The  lordship  of  Brecknock,  with  some  other  possessions 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Bertha,  the  second  daughter,  and  thus  passed  to 
Philip  dc  Brcos  or  de  Braiosa,  lord  of  Builth,  to  whom  she  was 
married. 

The  family  of  de  Breos  formed  one  in  the  numerous  train  of 
adventurers  who  accompanied  the  Conqueror  to  England,  and 
they  became  possessed  of  immense  wealth  by  the  marriage  of 
Philip  dc  Breos  to  the  daughter  of  Johel  of  Totncs  and  Barn- 
staple, in  Devonshire. 

The  Philip  named  left  two  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  William 
inherited  Brecknock  and  the  other  possessions  of  his  father.  He 
married  Maud,  the  daughter  of  Reginald  de  St.  Waleri,  a  woman 
of  extraordinary  character,  whose  conduct  enters  largely  into  the 
history  of  this  period,  and  whose  name  holds  a  distinguished  place 
in  the  popular  traditions  of  the  county. 

The  character  of  William  de  Breos  remains  blackened  by  the 
guilt  of  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  that  have  ever  disgraced  the 
most  barbarous  of  times  and  countries,  and  only  relieved  in  its 
bloodthirsty  cruelty  by  a  certain  sweeping  boldness  and  dash,  which 
Argues  very  considerable  native  ability  on  the  part  of  this  noble- 
man to  play  the  part  of  a  wholesale  ruffian  and  butcher. 

In  1 173  Sitsyllt  ap  Dwfnwal,  together  with  another  chieftain 
of  Gwentland,  in  the  neighb^ourhood,  then  in  aiTns  against  the 
King  of  England,  obtained  possession  of  the  castle  of  Abergavenny 
through  the  treachery  of  the  King's  officers  to  whom  it  had  been 
intrusted.  They  soon,  however,  re-delivered  it  to  the  King,  and  on 
their  submission  obtained  the  King's  pardon,  and  were  received 
into  favour.  The  castle  was  then  restored  to  William  de  Breos. 
This  baron,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  ancestors,  had  cast  a  longing 
glance  at  the  fair  territory  of  Gwentland,  and  indulged  the  wish  of 
adding  it  to  his  other  domains  ;  but  hitherto  all  his  schemes  for 
this  purpose  had  been  defeated  by  Sitsyllt,  who  appears  to  have 
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been  a  sturdy  Welshman  and  a  determined  opponent  of  the 
Norman  invaders.  De  Breos,  finding  all  his  plans  defeated,  princi- 
pally by  the  opposition  of  this  chieftain,  determined  to  attempt  by 
treachery  what  he  could  not  accomplish  by  open  measures.  Pro- 
fiting by  the  circumstance  of  their  recent  reconciliation  to  the  King, 
and  under  pretence  of  offering  them  his  congratulations  upon  that 
event,  he  invited  the  leading  men  of  Gwentland,  and  in  the  number 
Sitsyllt  and  his  son,  to  an  entertainment  in  his  castle.  In  the 
midst  of  his  festivities  he  bluntly  proposed  to  his  guests  to  bind 
themselves  by  oath  not  to  bear  thenceforth  about  their  persons 
either  bow  or  sword,  or  any  other  weapon.  He  must  have  known 
that  these  were  stipulations  to  which  they  would  never  consent,  and 
he  received  their  instant  and  peremptory  refusal.  This  he  had  in  all 
probability  anticipated  ;  for  the  answer  was  no  sooner  delivered 
than  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  attendant  myrmidons,  who  instantly 
rushed  into  the  apartment,  and  slaughtered  the  unarmed  and  un- 
suspecting chieftains.  As  soon  as  they  had  completed  their  work  of 
death,  and  while  their  swords  were  yet  reeking  with  the  warm  blood 
of  their  victims,  the  murderers  sallied  forth  to  Sitsyllt's  castle, 
which  lay  at  no  great  distance.  Here,  having  made  good  their 
entrance,  they  first  of  all  secured  his  wife,  Gwladis,  and  imme- 
diately after  despatched  her  son,  Cadwalader,  before  her  eyes,  then 
setting  fire  to  the  castle  they  conveyed  the  lady  a  prisoner  to  the 
mansion  of  their  lord. 

The  cruelty  of  this  monster  did  not,  however,  rest  here.  In  1 196, 
Trehaern  Vychan,  a  man  of  great  power  in  Brecknockshire,  coming 
to  meet  William  de  Breos  with  the  design  of  holding  a  friendly 
conference,  was  treacherously  seized  by  his  orders,  then  fastened  to 
a  horse's  tail,  and,  in  this  ignominious  manner,  dragged  through  the 
streets  of  Brecknock  to  the  gallows,  where  he  was  beheaded,  and 
afterwards  suspended  by  his  feet. 

These  enormities  roused  the  stifled  spirit  of  the  Welsh.  The 
first  outrage  was  avenged  by  the  men  of  Gwent,  who,  upon  the 
massacre  of  their  chieftains,  assailed  the  castle  of  Abergavenny, 
and  after  destroying  or  taking  prisoners  the  whole  of  the  garrison, 
razed  it  to  the  ground.  The  cause  of  Trehaern  was  taken  up  by 
the  Prince  of  Powis,  a  relative  of  the  murdered  man,  but  De  Breos 
gathering  his  friends  and  retainers  around  him,  met  the  force  of 
Powis  and  defeated  him  with  the  loss  of  3000  men.  Strange  to 
say,  the  matter  seems  to  have  ended  here. 

De  Breos  sided  with  the  party  of  Prince  Arthur  against  King 
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John.  How  such  an  essentially  bad  man  could  ever  have  so  far 
erred  from  his  natural  line  as  to  do  right  once,  it  is  not  easy  to 
understand.  When  the  war  with  the  barons  broke  out,  John  der 
manded  of  De  Breos  to  have  his  sons  as  hostages  ;  but  his  wary 
wife,  Maud,  told  the  messengers,  "she  would  not  deliver  them 
unto  him  who  had  already  slain  his  own  nephew ;"  a  message 
which  greatly  exasperated  the  King,  who  immediately  banished 
De  Breos  and  declared  his  possessions  confiscated  to  the  Crown. 
At  what  time  this  sentence  was  revoked  does  not  appear ;  but  a 
short  time  afterwards  we  find  the  knight  of  Brecknock  in  the 
tranquil  possession  of  his  estates. 

The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  a  continual  fight  against  the 
measures  and  the  commands  of  the  King.  The  monarch  took  an 
inhuman  revenge.  He  caused  Maud,  the  wife  of  De  Breos,  to  be 
starved  to  death  in  Windsor  Castle.  De  Breos  himself  died  in 
France,  12 12  or  12 13,  in  great  indigence  and  misery. 

Giles,  the  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  inherited  the  Welsh 
estates,  and  dying  in  12 15  left  them  to  Reginald.  The  latter  died 
in  1228. 

On  the  decease  of  Reginald  the  estates  and  honours  devolved 
upon  his  eldest  son,  William.  This  nobleman  closely  attached 
himself  to  the  interests  of  the  English  King,  and  was  one  of  the 
foremost  to  aid  him  with  his  forces  in  a  formidable  expedition  into 
North  Wales,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  crushing  the  power  of 
Llewellyn,  the  prince  of  that  region.  But  the  chances  of  war 
threw  him  into  the  hands  of  his  adversary,  where  he  was  suffered 
to  remain  without  any  stipulation  for  his  release,  when  Henry  was 
compelled,  by  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  and  the  increasing 
difficulties  of  his  situation,  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  humiliating 
terms. 

A  story  is  related  of  De  Breos  by  the  historians  of  this  period, 
that  seems  hardly  entitled  to  belief,  but  which  from  its  connexion 
with  the  only  account  we  have  of  his  death,  must  not  be  passed 
over  in  silence.  It  is  asserted  that  during  the  period  of  his  con- 
finement, when  he  was  receiving  from  the  Welsh  prince  the 
hospitalities  due  to  a  guest  rather  than  a  prisoner  of  his  high  rank, 
he  disgraced  himself  by  a  criminal  intrigue  with  Llewellyn's 
princess,  Joan,  who  was  a  natural  daughter  of  King  John. 
Llewellyn  was  not  apprised  of  this  dishonour  till  after  the  de- 
parture of  De  Breos.  In  order  therefore  to  get  him  again  into  his 
power,  he  concealed  his  knowledge  of  the  fact,  and  sent  him  a 
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friendly  invitation  to  an  entertainment  which  he  proposed  to  give 

at  Easter.     Here  he  openly  charged  him  with  his  baseness,  and 

then  commanded  him  to  be  instantly  hanged  on  a  neighbouring 

hill.    The  scene  of  this  tragedy  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  Abet 

jn  Caernarvonshire,  where  one  of  Llewellyn's  castles  was  situated, 

and  a  tradition  of  the  country  still  commemorates  the  event.     A 

bard,  it  is  said,  meeting  the  princess  before  she  was  informed  of 

the  ignominious  fate  of  her  paramour,  addressed  her  tauntingly  in 

the  following  couplet : — 

"  Hark !  Llewelyn's  wife 
What  wilt  thou  give  to  see  thy  William  ?" 

To  which  she  replied — 

"  Wales  and  England  and  Llewelyn — 
All  would  I  give  to  see  my  William." 

Upon  which  the  pert  bard  pointed  to  the  tree  upon  which  her 
lover  was  suspended. 

Llewelyn,  not  satisfied  with  the  strong  measures  he  had  already 
taken  to  satiate  his  revenge,  proceeded  to  attack  and  devastate  the 
unprotected  territories  of  his  late  victim.  He  took  Brecknock,  and 
ravaged  the  territory  in  the  vicinity. 

On  the  death  of  William  De  Breos,  who  was  undoubtedly  hanged 
by  the  Prince  of  North  Wales,  the  lordship  of  Brecknock  passed 
to  Humphrey  De  Bohun,  sixth  Earl  of  Hereford,  who  married  the 
second  daughter  of  the  last  lord.  Aft*^  him  it  devolved  on  his 
son  Humphrey,  who  inherited  also  the  earldoms  of  Hereford  and 
Essex. 

This  nobleman,  one  of  the  foremost  public  men  of  his  age,  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  Edward 
and  by  checking  his  encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
At  a  certain  crisis  the  King  having  ordered  this  Earl  of  Hereford, 
who  held  the  high  office  of  Lord  High  Constable  of  England,  and 
the  Earl  Marshal  to  join  his  forces  then  engaged  on  the  Continent, 
received  from  both  these  barons  a  direct  refusal,  alleging  that  from 
their  offices  they  were  exempted  from  quitting  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept to  attend  his  Majesty  in  person,  which  they  expressed  them-  • 
selves  then  ready  to  do.  This  reply  highly  incensed  the  King,  who 
threatened  to  punish  them  for  their  disobedience  and  contumacy. 
Upon  this  they  flew  to  arms,  with  a  determination  to  assert  their 
pri\ileges  ;  and  the  haughty  Edward  found  himself  under  the  morti- 
ying  necessity,  from  the  situation  of  public  affairs  at  the  time,  of 
letting  the  matter  pass  over  without  further  notice.    On  another 
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occasion  also  Bbhun  displayed  his  high  and  independent  spirit. 
The  Parliament  of  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  having  granted  to  the  King 
a  tax  of  the  eighth  penny,  he  openly  opposed  the  collection  of  it, 
and  applied  to  the  citizens  of  London,  to  make  common  cause  with 
him  in  asserting  their  liberties.  For  this  conduct,  however,  he 
was  suspended  in  his  office  of  Lord  High  Constable.  He  died  in 
1298,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  titles  and  estates  by  his  eldest  son, 
'who  was  also  named  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  While  in  arms 
against  the  King  he  was  waylaid,  attacked,  and  killed  by  a  Welsh- 
man in  1 32 1. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  John  de  Bohun,  a  baron  who 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  the  royal  favour  than 
any  of  his  immediate  ancestors.  He  was  installed  a  Knight  of  the 
Bath,  in  the  20th  year  ot  Edward  IL,  and  on  that  occasion  an 
Earl's  robes  were  granted  to  him  for  the  solemnity  from  the  royal 
wardrobe.  He  died  without  issue  in  1335,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  brother  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  This  great  noble,  in  his  office 
of  High  Constable,  accompanied  Edward  into  France  at  the  head 
of  300  men  from  his  Brecknock  possessions.  He  died  in  1354,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  nephew,  who  bore  the  same  name.  With 
the  latter  the  male  line  of  this  noble  and  powerful  house  became 
extinct.  The  lordship  of  Brecknock  remained  vested  in  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Hereford,  and  from  her  it  descended  through  the  Duke 
of  Hereford  to  his  son,  King  Henry  the  Fifth. 

The  King,  however,  afterwards  relinquished  the  lordship  of 
Brecknock  in  favour  of  Elinor  de  Bohun,  who  was  married  to  the 
Earl  of  Stafford,  and  from  whom  the  domain  descended  to  her  son 
Henry,  Earl  of  Buckingham,  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham. The  Duke  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Henry.  After 
the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  when  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
began  to  manifest  a  disposition  to  usurp  the  royal  power,  Bucking- 
ham is  said  to  have  despatched  a  messenger  to  him,  to  sound  his 
intentions  and  to  tender  assistance  and  support.  He  afterwards 
joined  Gloucester  with  his  forces  at  Northampton,  and  acted  in 
concert  with  him  in  all  the  measures  he  so  successfully  planned,  to 
inveigle  the  young  monarch,  Edward  the  Fifth,  into  his  toils.  When 
the  two  dukes  reached  London,  Buckingham  endeavoured,  by  a 
bold  step,  to  give  a  colour  of  public  approbation  to  the  ambitious 
views  of  Gloucester ;  for  at  an  audience  which  he  contrived  to  have 
attended  by  several  peers  and  commoners  of  distinction,  he,  as  their 
delegated  spokesman,  called  upon  him,  in   the  most  undisguised 
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terms,  to  ascend  the  throne,  and  exclude  the  young  Edward,  as 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  sovereign  authority.  While  he  was 
ihus  by  his  services  almost  anticipating  the  duke's  wishes,  and 
as  long  as  these  services  continued  to  be  necessary  to  his  success, 
Gloucester  loaded  Buckingham  with  honours.  But  no  sooner  was 
he  seated  on  the  throne  as  Richard  III.,  to  which  he  had  passed 
through  the  blood  of  all  his  relations,  than  he  changed  his  conduct 
and  gave  Buckingham  fully  to  understand,  by  refusing  to  ratify 
engagements  with  him,  that  he  had  used  him  only  as  a  convenient 
stepping-block  to  gain  the  elevation  to  which  he  had  aspired.  Finding 
himself  thus  disappointed  and  insulted  by  the  man  whom  he  had 
almost  created  what  he  was,  and  on  whose  account  he  had  stained 
his  soul  with  guilt,  Buckingham  withdrew  from  Court,  breathing 
resentment  and  resolved  upon  revenge. 

"  And  is  it  thus  ?    Repays  he  my  deep  service 
With  such  contempt  ?    Made  I  him  King  for  this? 
O  let  me  think  on  Hastings,  and  begone 
To  Brecknock  while  my  fearful  head  is  on." 

The  subsequent  fate  of  this  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  already 
sketched  in  the  article  "  Abermarlais." 

After  the  decapitation  of  Buckingham  at  Salisbury,  the  titles  and 
estates  of  this  powerful  house  were  forfeited  to  the  Crown  ;  but  on 
the  accession  of  Henry  VII.,  in  consideration  of  the  services  of 
the  late  duke,  all  the  possessions  and  honours  of  the  family,  in- 
cluding the  lordship  of  Brecknock,  were  restored  to  his  son  Edward, 
who,  on  the  death  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  shortly  after,  was  created 
Constable  of  England,  and  was  the  last  who  held  that  office. 
Highly,  however,  as  he  was  honoured  by  the  King,  a  quarrel  with 
the  haughty  and  vindictive  Wolsey  laid  the  foundation  of  his  ruin, 
and  in  the  end  brought  him  to  the  scaffold.  Being  charged  with 
entertaining  views  to  the  throne,  and  found  guilty  by  men  whose 
judgment  his  unrelenting  persecutor  had  taken  effectual  measures  to 
secure,  he  was  condemned  and  afterwards  beheaded. 

The  dukedom  of  Buckingham  now  became  extinct,  and  the  lord- 
ship of  Brecknock,  with  all  the  territories  and  revenues  pertaining  to 
it,  again  escheated  to  the  Crown.  The  union  of  Wales  with  England, 
which  took  place  in  the  succeeding  reign,  when  the  present  division 
into  counties  was  settled,  placed  the  principality  in  the  same  re- 
lation in  respect  to  the  laws  as  the  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  Lords  Marchers,  who  had  maintained  a  kind  of  regal  authority 
in  their  respective  estates,  were  reduced,  as  to   their   territorial 
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government  and  privileges,  to  the  level  of  othef  lords  of  the 
manor. 

In  1 61 7  the  lordship  of  Brecknock  was  leased  out  by  the  Crown 
to  Sir  Francis  Bacon  and  Sir  John  Daccomb  and  others,  in  trust, 
for  the  use  of  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I.  That  monarch, 
in  the  seventh  year  of  his  reign,  conveyed  the  fee  to  trustees,  for  the 
use  of  Sir  William  Russel.  This  gentleman  sold  his  interest  to  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  again  disposed  of  it  to  William  Morgan, 
Esq.,  of  Ddern,  ^in  Brecknockshire.  At  his  death  it  fell  to  liis 
daughter  and  heiress,  Blanch,  who,  marrying  William  Morgan, 
Esq.,  of  Tredegar,  in  Monmouthshire,  conveyed  the  lordship  to 
that  family. 

For  the  Castle  of  Brecknock  see  the  article  with  that  title.    » 


Llandovery  and  Dynevor  Castles. — Griffith  ap  Nicholas. 

The  beautiful  little  town  of  Llandovery,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  fertile  meadows,  is  a  water-girdled  spot,  as  its  name  indicates, 
which  signifies  the  church  surrounded  by  water.  On  its  east  is 
the  river  Bran,  which,  descending  from  certain  lofty  mountains 
to  the  north-east,  runs  into  the  Towey  a  little  way  below  the  town. 
On  a  green  mound  or  knoll,  overlooking  the  stream,  are  the  ma- 
jestic ruins  of  an  ancient  castle.  Little  of  certainty  is  known  as  to 
its  history.  One  thing,  however,  is  certain — namely,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  many  strongholds  which  at  one  time  belonged  to  the  famous 
Griffith  ap  Nicholas,  ancestor  of  the  Lord  of  Dynevor. 

The  ivy-clad  ruins  of  Dynevor  castle  occupy  a  bold  eminence, 
richly  adorned  with  wood,  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  vale  of  Towey, 
about  a  mile  from  the  picturesque  town  of  Llandeilo,  in  Caer- 
marthenshire.  The  vale  of  the  Towey  derives  no  inconsiderable 
accession  to  its  picturesque  beauty  from  the  hand  of  man.  The 
towns  and  villages  which  afford  residence  to  its  numerous  popu- 
ation,  the  loftier  mansions  of  its  more  wealthy  inhabitants,  and 
the  ruined  castles  of  its  ancient  lords,  among  which  are  particu- 
larly conspicuous  Dynevor  and  Drylswyn,  rising  from  the  steep 
shores  of  the  river,  and  at  intervals  the  rugged  Carreg  Cennen, 
which  by  its  rough  contour  and  frowning  attitude  seems  to  rival 
the  wildness  of  its  original  masters,  give  an  animation  to  the  whole 
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scene  and  an  interest  not  limited  to  present  times.  The  scenery 
around  the  castle  is  very  beautiful ;  consisting  of  a  rich  profusion 
of  wood  and  lawn.  But  what  particularly  recommends  it  is  the 
great  variety  of  the  ground.  "  I  know  few  places,"  says  the 
jEsthetic  Gilpin,  "  where  a  painter  might  study  the  inequalities  of 
a  surface  with  inore  advantage." 

The  original  form  of  the  castle  was  circular,  and  it  was  fortified 
with  a  double  moat  and  rampart ;  but  now  the  principal  features 
are  a  square  and  a  round  tower  overhanging  the  precipice,  and 
some  embattled  walls,  part  of  the  original  enclosure.  An  apartment 
in  the  round  tower  was  kept  in  order  for  the  accommodation  of 
visitors  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  when  it  was 
accidentally  destroyed  by  fire. 

Newton  or  Dynevor  Park,  the  modern  mansion  and  the  seat  of 
Lord  Dynevor,  is  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  castle  in  a 
secluded  part  of  the  grounds.  It  is  a  plain  square  building  with 
a  small  turret  surmounting  each  angle,  and  contains  two  ancient 
decorated  chairs  said  to  have  been  used  by  Sir  Rhys  ap 
Thomas.  ^/-^ 

The  park  itself,  diversified  with  most  beautiful  woods  and  undu- / 
lations,  arising  from  the  remarkable  dislocations  of  the  flag-stone' 
strata  which  have  divided  it  into  separate  knolls,  covered  from 
top  to  bottom  with  noble  trees,  comprises  a  considerable  extent  of 
ground,  and  exhibits  perhaps  a  richer  display  of  picturesque 
beauties  than  any  other  spot  of  equal  size  in  the  kingdom.  The 
abrupt  hill  which  rises  from  the  meadows  on  the  shores  of  the 
Towey  is  clothed  with  a  rich  profusion  of  trees— the  finest  oaks 
and  rich  Spanish  chestnuts — whose  majestic  forms  and  venerable 
age  harmonize  with  the  ancient  and  ruined  towers  they  envelop. 

"  Towers  and  battlements  he  sees 
Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees." 

The  grounds  are  seen  to  great  advantage  from  Golden  Grove 
Park,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river ;  but  there  is  no  one  view 
of  them,  particularly  if  it  include  the  fine  ruins,^that  is  not  almost 
inexpressibly  beautiful.  Wherever  the  castle  appears,  and  it  appears 
almost  everywhere,  a  landscape  purely  picturesque  is  generally  pre- 
sented. "  The  ground  is  so  beautifully  disposed,"  says  Gilpin — 
who  seems  to  have  done  all  his  "  picturesque  tours  "  with  a  palette 
in  his  hand — "  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  bad  composition, 
and  the  opposite  side  of  the  vale  often  appears  as  a  background 
and  makes  a  pleasing  distance." 
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Dynevor  Castle  and  its  immediate  entourage  ^XQ  ^\x%  sketched 
by  Dyer  in  his  fine  poem  of  Grongar  Hill : — 

"  Gaudy  as  the  opening  dawn 
Lies  a  long  and  level  lawn, 
On  which  a  dark  hill,  steep  and  high, 
Holds  and  charms  the  wandering  eye  1 
Deep  are  his  feet  in  Towey's  flood, 
His  sides  are  clothed  with  waving  wood. 
And  ancient  towers  crown  his  brow. 
That  cast  an  awful  look  below  ; 
Whosu  rugged  sides  the  ivy  creeps. 
And  with  her  arms  from  falling  keeps. 
—        I  'Tis  now  the  raven's  bleak  abode  ; 

'Tis  now  th'  apartment  of  the  toad  ; 
And  there  the  fox  securely  feeds, 
And  there  the  poisonous  adder  breeds, 
Concealed  in  ruins,  moss,  and  weeds  ; 
While  ever  and  anon  there  fall 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary  mouldered  wall. 
Yet  time  has  seen,  that  lifts  the  low, 
And  level  lays  the  lofty  brow. 
Has  seen  this  broken  pile  complete. 
Big  with  the  vanity  of  state  ; — 
But  transient  is  the  smile  of  fate." 

Tlie  first  castle  on  this  spot  was  built  by  Roderick  the  Great, 
and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  son  Cadell,  as  the  future  residence 
of  the  princes  of  South  Wales.  It  was  destroyed  and  rebuilt  on 
several  occasions  before  the  present  building  was  founded.  There  is 
a  tradition  that  one  of  the  first  owners  of  Dynevor  retained  as  prisoners 
within  these  walls  his  father  and  brother— the  latter  of  whom  he 
had  deprived  of  sight — in  order  to  secure  the  inheritance  to  him- 
self. The  blind  youth,  however,  knowing  every  passage  and  corner 
of  the  castle,  groped  his  way  to  his  parent's  cell,  burst  open  the 
door,  and  set  him  free. 

The  successors  of  Cadell,  son  of  Roderick  the  Great,  removed 
the  seat  oi  government  from  Dynevor  to  Caermarthcn,  which  con- 
tinued to  be  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  South  Wales  for  several 
years,  until  the  progress  of  the  English  arms  and  the  settlement  of 
the  Anglo-Norman  invaders  along  the  coast  obliged  them  to  return 
again  to  Dynevor.  One  of  the  most  able  of  its  lords  was  Griffith 
ap  Nicholas,  who  flourished  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the 
weak  and  unfortunate  Henry  VI.,  and  of  whose  life  one  or  two 
special  episodes  not  mentioned  here  will  be  found  under  the  head- 
ing "  Abermarlais."  He  was  a  powerful  and  able  chieftainof  South, 
Wales,  and  possessed  immense  territories  in  the  counties  of  Caer- 
marthcn dnd  Cardigaiv     Henry,  fully  aware  of  his  influence  and 
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importance  in  his  own  country,  bestowed  upon  him  the  commission 
of  the  peace,  an  honour  at  that  time  seldom  vouchsafed  to  a  Welsh- 
man, and  the  captaincy  of  Kilgarran,  a  strong  royal  castle  situated 
on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Teivy,  a  few  miles  above  Cardigan. 
He  had  many  castles  of  his  own  in  which  he  occasionally  re- 
sided, but  his  chief  residence  was  Dynevor,  once  the  stronghold 
and  residence  of  the  early  princes  of  South  Wales.  Though 
master  of  the  English  tongue,  and  intimately  acquainted  with  what 
learning  it  contained,  he  was  yet  passionately  attached  to  the  lan- 
guage and  literature  of  his  native  land,  a  proof  of  which  he  gave 
by  holding  a  congress  of  lords  at  Caermarthen,  at  which  various 
pieces  of  poetry  and  eloquence  were  recited  and  certain  alterations 
introduced  into  the  canons  of  Welsh  versification.  But  though  hold- 
ing office  of  trust  and  emolument  under  the  Saxon  he  in  the 
depths  of  his  soul  detested  the  race,  and  would  have  rejoiced  to 
see  it  utterly  extirpated  from  Great  Britain. 

At  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  warlike  clan,  which  was  strongly 
attached  to  him  on  various  accounts,  Griffith  gave  shelter  and  en- 
couragement to  innumerable  Welsh  thieves  who  were  in  the  constant 
habit  of  plundering  and  ravaging  the  English  borders — of  pursuing 
the  good  old  plan  "  that  they  should  take  who  have  the  power,  and 
they  should  keep  who  can."  The  frequency  and  severity  of  these 
predatory  excursions  at  length  roused  a  host  of  enemies  against 
Griffith,  the  most  powerful  of  whom  were  Humphrey,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  who  began  the  contest  for 
the  crown  with  King  Henry  VI.,  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  son  of 
Owen  Tudor  and  half-brother  of  the  King,  and  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick. These  accused  him  at  Court  of  being  an  encourager  and 
harbourer  of  thieves,  so  that  he  was  deprived  not  only  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  but  of  the  captaincy  of  Kilgarran,  which  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  through  his  influence  with  his  half-brother,  pro- 
cured for  himself.  They  moreover  induced  two  justices  of  the 
peace  for  the  county  of  Hereford  to  grant  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension, on  the  ground  of  his  being  in  league  with  the  thieves  of 
tne  Marches.  But  Griffith,  in  the  bosom  of  his  mighty  clan,  bade 
defiance  to  Saxon  warrants  ;  though  once,  having  ventured  to 
Hereford,  he  nearly  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  only  escaping 
by  the  timely  warning  of  Sir  John  Scudamore,  with  whom  he  was 
connected  by  marriage. 

At  length,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  the  Duke  of 
York,  eager  to  obtain  the  aid  of  the  bold  Welsh  chief,  apologized 
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to  him  and  besought  his  assistance  against  the  King,  which  he 
readily  enough  promised,  not  out  of  any  great  affection  for  York  or 
his  cause,  however,  but  from  the  hatred  which  he  felt,  on  account 
of  the  Kilgarran  affair,  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  very 
naturally  sided  with  his  half-brother  the  King  and  commanded  his 
forces  in  the  West. 

Accompanied  by  the  whole  strength  of  his  numerous  and  warlike 
clan,  Griffith  marched  to  join  the  standard  of  the  Duke,  and 
mainly  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Mortimer's  Cross.  In  the 
heat  of  the  fight,  when  the  Yorkists  seemed  about  to  give  way, 
overborne  by  the  superior  skill  and  greater  number  of  their 
opponents,  the  gallant  chief,  at  the  head  of  his  faithful  followers, 
made  a  desperate  charge  on  the  squadrons  of  his  old  enemy  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  completely  scattered  them  ;  but  in  the 
moment  of  triumph  he  was  struck  down,  exclaiming  "  I  care  not, 
since  victory  makes  for  us." 

"  In  glittering  arms  and  glory  drest. 
High  he  rears  his  ruby  crest. 
Tliere  the  thund 'ring  strokes  begin. 
There  the  press  and  th^re  the  din  ; 
Where  his  glowing  eyeballs  turn 
Tiiousand  banners  round  him  burn ; 
Where  he  points  his  purple  spear. 
Hasty,  hasty  rout  is  there, 
There  confusion.  Terror's  child, 
Conflict  fierce  and  ruin  wild  !" 

The  Dynevor  estates  were  granted  to  Sir  Rhys  ap  Thomas  (grand- 
son of  Griffith  ap  Nicholas)  by  Henry  VII.,  who  had  found  him 
one  of  the  first  and  most  faithful  supporters  of  his  cause,  a  knight 
indeed  to  whom  he  may  be  said  to  have  owed  the  throne.  The 
family  possessions  descended  from  Sir  Rhys  to  his  grandson,  Rhys 
ap  Gruffydd,  from  whom,  through  an  act  of  the  most  cruel  injustice, 
they  again  reverted  to  the  Crown  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
Rhys's  ancestors,  having  been  descended  from  Urien,  the  prince  or 
king  of  a  small  principality  called  the  kingdom  of  Reged,  were  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  adding  "ap  Urien"  or  "Fitz  Urien"  to  their 
names,  in  conformity  with  the  general  Welsh  practice,  in  order  to 
show  their  descent.  This  designation,  after  being  disused  for  some 
time,  was  again  adopted,  probably  in  a  vain  frolic,  by  young  Rhys, 
grandson  of  the  supporter  and  comrade  of  Henry  VII.  This 
circumstance  being  reported  to  King  Henry  VIII.  was  regarded 
or  reported  to  be  regarded  as  significant,  when  viewed  in  con- 
nection with  the  unbounded  possessions  and  universal  popularity 
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of  the  family.  In  short,  the  Court  spread  the  rumour  that  they 
believed  this  assumption  of  the  ancient  name  of  the  independent 
prince,  the  founder  of  the  family,  was  simply  an  evidence  that  a 
design  had  been  formed  to  assert  the  independence  of  the  princi- 
pality and  dissever  it  from  the  English  government.  It  was  also 
supposed,  without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that  this  was  part  of  a  con- 
certed plan  to  depose  King  Henry  and  bring  to  the  English  throne 
James  V.  of  Scotland.  To  increase  the  absurdity  of  the  whole 
business  the  plot  was  said  to  be  founded  upon  an  old  prophecy, 
that  James  of  Scotland  with  the  bloody  hand,  and  the  raven,  which 
was  Rhys's  crest,  should  conquei^England.  On  such  frivolous 
grounds  as  these  the  young  chieftain,  himself  one  of  the  first 
commoners  in  the  realm  and  connected  by  marriage  with  the 
family  of  Howard,  was  arraigned  for  high  treason,  found  guilty, 
and  beheaded.  He  was  executed  on  Tower  Hill  Dec.  4th, 
1 53 1,  only  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  famous  grandfather, 
Sir  Rhys. 

His  son,  Griffith  ap  Rhys,  had  his  blood  restored  on  the  ac- 
cession of  Queen  Mary,  and  received  back  part  of  the  estates  ; 
and  Charles  I.  relinquished  to  Sir  Henry  Rhys  or  Rice  all  that 
remained  of  them  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown,  The 
estates  thus  restored  to  the  family  were  valued  at  about  three 
hundred  pounfls  a  year ;  these  constitute  their  present  Welsh 
territories,  and  are  all  that  remain  to  them  of  the  princely  posses- 
sions of  their  ancestors. 

The  house  of  Dynevor  has  always  held  considerable  influence  in 
the  county,  and  has  in  several  instances  furnished  its  Parliamentaiy 
representatives.  George  Rice,  who  died  in  1779,  married  in  1756 
Lady  Cecil  Talbot,  only  child  of  William,  Earl  Talbot.  This 
noblaeian  was  afterwards  created  Baron  Dynevor,  with  remainder 
to  his  daughter,  who  on  his  death  in  1782  became  Baroness 
Dynevor.  On  the  death  of  her  mother  in  1787  she  took  the 
family  name  and  arms  of  De  Cardonel,  which  are  still  borne  by 
the  family.  Her  ladyship  died  1793,  and  was  succeeded  by  her 
eldest  son,  Lord  Dynevor.  The  present  Lord  Dynevor  is  lineally 
descended  from  Urien,  the  ancient  Welsh  prince. 

Among  the  curiosities  of  this  locality  are  to  be  noted  a  spring 
"which,  like  the  tide,  ebbs  and  flows  twice  in  twenty-four  hours." 
iHs  called  the  "  bewitched  brook."  The  foundations  of  Roman 
wallsSjave  been  discovered  in  the  neighbouring  churchyard  of 
Llandyf^isant,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the  north-west  comer 
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of  the  church  rests  on  a  portion  of  a  Roman  edifice.  The  con- 
jecture is  that  the  church  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  a  Roman 
temple. 


Golden  Grove — Jeremy  Taylor. 

Golden  Grove,  a  seat  of  the  Earl  ot  Cawdor,  by  whom  it  was  in- 
herited from  the  Vaughans,  carls  of  Carberry,  is  a  modern  edifice, 
situated  on  a  platform  high  up  the  hill-side  rising  from  the  banks 
of  the  Towey,  opposite  the  ruins  of  Dynevor  Castle,  and  about  a 
mile  from  Llandcilo,  in  Caermarthenshire.  It  is  Elizabethan  in 
stylCj^ith  a  number  of  gabled  windows  and  a  tall  central  tower. 
In  spite  of  its  promising  and  pleasing  name  there  is  a  certain  want 
of  richness  in  the  environment  of  this  mansion,  and  its  park  is  not 
adorned  with  the  groves  and  woodlands  which  one  is  led  to  expect 
here.  Among  the  pictures  is  a  portrait  of  "  Saccharissa" — Lady 
Dorothy  Sydney — and  specimens  of  Canalctto  and  Luca  Giordano. 
Among  the  relics  is  a  beautiful  drinking  horn  richly  mounted  on  a 
silver  stand,  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  one 
of  his  hosts  in  Cardiganshire  during  his  march  through  that  county, 
and  was  afterwards  given  to  Richard,  Earl  of  Carberry. 

••  Fill  the  horn  with  foaming  liciuor, 
I'ill  it  up,  my  boy,  be  quicker  ; 
Hence  away,  despair  and  sorrow  I 
Time  cnougli  to  sigh  to-morrow. 
Let  tlie  brimming  goblet  smile, 
And  all  our  carking  cares  beguile  !" 

The  Earl,  being  a  Royalist,  incurred  the  wrath  of  Cromwell,  who, 
on  his  way  to  besiege  Pembroke  Castle,  suddenly  darted  across 
the  country  with  a  troop  of  horse  to  Golden  Grove,  with  the  in- 
tention of  seizing  him  ;  but  the  Earl,  having  fortunately  had  notice 
of  his  approach,  withdrew  to  a  sequestered  farmhouse  amongst  the 
hills  ;  and  the  Protector,  after  having  dined  with  the  Countess  of 
Carberrj-,  in  the  afternoon  pursued  his  march  to  Pembroke 

The  old  house  of  Golden  Grove  was  an  indifferent  buildiiv/.  un- 
favourably situated  in  the  low  grounds  on  the  left  of  the  turnpike- 
road.  John  Vaughan,  from  whom  Lord  Cawdor  inherited  the  pro- 
perty, was  a  descendant  of  the  Earl  of  Carberry  just  mentioned. 
Respecting  this  nobleman  we  have  the  following  account  in  the 
"  Cambrian  Register  ;"  "  Richard  Vaughan,  Earl  of  Carberry,  a 
»*  *  N  N 
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person  of  great  parts  and  civilities,  about  the  years  1643  and  1644 
was  general  over  the  said  counties  (Caemiarthen,  Pembroke,  and 
Cardigan),  by  commission  from  his  late  Majesty  of  blessed  memory 
Charles  the  First,  and  though  in  number  of  soldiers  far  exceeding 
his  adversaries,  yet  fled  without  any  resistance  made  by  hin\,  some 
attributing  it  to  a  suspected  natural  cowardide,  others  to  a  design 
to  be  overcome  ;  however,  shortly  after  ennobled  with  the  titles  of 
Baron  Emlyn  and  Lord  of  Caermarthyn,  the  King's  party  being 
mastered,  he  alone  of  all  the  King's  party  in  that  country  escaped 
sequestration,  freed  from  composition  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment by  reason  of  the  correspondence  he  kept  with  the  then  Earle 
of  Essex  and  many  great  services  done  by  him  to  the  Parliament 
during  his  generalship,  which  was  then  evidenced  to  the  Parliament 
by  Sir  John  Muricke,  and  by  certificate  from  several  of  the  Parlia- 
ment's then  generals  in  his  lordship's  behalf.  "When  Oliver  Crom- 
well snatched  the  government  of  this  nation  this  active  lord  gained 
his  acquaintance  and  favour,  insomuch  that  Cromwell  sent  from  the 
parkes  he  then  possessed  near  London  several  staggs  unto  him  to 
furnish  his  park  at  Golden  (Jrovc,  in  Wales.  In  a  word,  a  fit  person 
for  the  highest  public  employment,  if  integrity  and  courage  were 
not  suspected  to  be  often  failing  to  him." 

Lut  Golden  Grove  must  ever  remain  inseparably  associated  with 
one  of  the  greatest  names  in  English  literature,  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  the  niDst  eloquent  and  imaginative  of  all  our  divines,  and 
who  has  been  styled  by  some  the  Shakspcarc  and  by  others  the 
Spenser  of  theological  literature. 

He  was  a  native  of  Cambridge,  where  he  v.as  born  in  August, 
161 3,  and  was  descended  of  gentle,  even  heroic,  blood.  lie  was  the 
lineal  representative  of  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  who  suffered  martyr- 
dom in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  the  f;imily  appear  to  have 
been  formerly  of  some  distinction  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  But 
when  Jeremy  was  born  the  Taylors  had  fallen  from  their  former 
state,  as  his  father  followed  the  humble  occupation  of  a  barber  in 
Cambridge.  He  contrived,  however,  to  send  his  son  to  college  as 
a  sizer  in  his  thirteenth  year.  In  1631,  having  taken  his  deg^fee  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Caius  College  and  entered  into  holy  orders,  he 
proceeded  to  London  to  deliver  som«  lectures  for  a  college  friend 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  His  earnest  and  eloquent  discourses, 
aided  by  his  florid  and  youthful  beauty  and  pleasant  air,  appear  to 
have  entranced  all  hearers,  and  procured  him  the  patronage  of 
Aichbishop  Laud.   Through  his  influence  Taylor  obtained  a  fellow- 
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ship  in  An  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
Archbishop,  and  rector  of  Uppingham,  in  Rutlandshire.  On  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  Taylor,  as  a  matter  of  course,  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  Royalists.  By  the  King's  mandate  he  was  made  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  at  the  request  of  Charles  wrote  a  defence  of  episco- 
pacy. In  1644,  while  accompanying  the  Royal  army  as  chaplain,  he 
was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  the  battle  fought 
before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  in  Wales.  He  was  soon  released, 
however  ;  but,  the  tide  of  war  having  turned  against  the  Royalists,  he 
took  refuge  with  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Carberry,  at  Golden  Grove. 

"  In  the  great  storm,"  he  says,  "which  dashed  the  vessel  of  the 
Church  all  in  pieces  I  was  cast  on  the  coast  of  Wales  ;  and  in  a 
little  boat  thought  to  have  enjoyed  that  rest  and  quietness  which  in 
England,  in  a  far  greater,  I  could  not  hope  for." 

It  was  during  his  residence  at  Golden  Grove  that  some  of  his 
greatest  works  were  written  ;  amongst  which  were — "  Discourse  on 
the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,"  the  first  distinct  and  avowed  defence 
of  toleration  which  had  been  ventured  on  in  England,  perhaps  in 
Christendom  ;  the  "  Life  of  Christ ;  or,  the  Great  Exemplar ; " 
"Golden  Grove  ;"  and  "  Holy  Living"  and  "  Holy  Dying."  The 
two  last  works  were  dedicated  to  his  patron,  the  "  Right  Honour- 
able and  Truly  Noble  Richard,  Earl  of  Carberry." 

In  these  dedications  there  are  some  noble  passages — in  the  first, 
in  reference  to  the  turmoil  and  troubled  years  of  civil  discord 
through  which  his  patron  and  himself  had  passed  ;  and  in  the 
second,  "  Holy  Dying,"  to  the  overwhelming  private  afflictions  that 
had  befallen  both.  The  Earl  had  lost  his  wife,  and  the  Bishop, 
almost  at  a  stroke,  his  three  youthful  sons.  Golden  Grove  was, 
therefore,  no  longer  "  Golden,"  but  had  become  a  Grove  of 
Mourning.  In  these  circumstances  how  eloquently  appropriate  arc 
the  grand,  though  solemn  sentences  of  this  noble  dedication. 

"  I  am  treating  your  lordship,"  he  says,  "  as  a  Roman  gentleman 
did  St.  Augustine  and  his  mother  :  I  shall  entertain  you  in  a 
charnel  house  and  carry  your  meditations  awhile  into  the  chambers 
of  death,  where  you  shall  find  the  rooms  dressed  up  with  melancholic 
arts  and  fit  to  converse  with  your  most  retired  thoughts,  which 
begin  with  a  sigh,  proceed  in  a  deep  consideration,  and  end  in  a 
holy  resolution.  The  sight  which  St.  Augustine  most  noted  in 
that  house  of  sorrow  was  the  body  of  Caesar,  clothed  with  all  the  dis- 
honours of  corruption  that  you  can  suppose  in  a  six  months'  burial. 
But  I  know  that,  without  pointing,  your  first  thoughts  will  remcjiber 
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the  change  of  a  greater  beauty  [his  wife]  which  is  now  dressing  for 
the  brightest  immortality  ;  and  her  bed  of  darkness  calls  to  you  to 
dress  your  soul  for  that  change  which  shall  mingle  your  bones  with 
that  beloved  dust,  and  carry  your  soul  to  the  same  quire,  where  you 
may  both  sit  and  sing  for  ever." 

In  this  elevated  and  eloquent  strain  it  proceeds  throughout,  and 
forms  a  fitting  prelude,  an  opening  overture  as  of  soft  and  solemn 
music,  to  the  grave  and  sombre  scenes  that  follow. 

At  the  Restoration  Taylor  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Down  and 
Connor,  and  was  afterwards  made  chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin  and  a  member  of  the  Irish  Privy  Council.  But  these 
honours  he  did  not  long  enjoy,  as  he  was  cut  off  by  a  fever  a  few 
years  afterwards,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his  age. 


Acton  Hall  and  the  Infamous  "Judge  Jeffreys." 

Acton  Hall,  nqtcworthy  as  having  been  the  birthplace  of  George 
Jeffreys,  sometime  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England,  ever 
memorable  for  the  vengeful,  blood-thirsty,  and  inexorable  assiduity 
with  which,  as  judge  of  the  Western  Circuit,  he  hunted  to  death  all 
manner  of  people  who  had  in  any  near  or  remote  way  been  con- 
cerned in  the  ill-fated  rebellion  headed  by  the  unfortunate  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  is  a  pleasant  mansion  situated  upon  an  elevated  lawn 
near  Wrexham,  in  Denbighshire.  The  lawn  was  considerably  en- 
larged and  modernized  by  the  late  proprietor,  Sir  Forbes  Cunnliffe, 
Bart.,  under  whose  judgment  the  grounds  were  also  tastefully  laid 
out  and  richly  embellished  with  plantations. 

The  manor  of  Acton  had  remained  a  long  time  in  the  family  of 
the  Jeffreys.  This  family  seems  to  have  been  of  respectable  anti- 
quity, and  even  to  have  claimed  connexion  with  at  least  one  noble 
family  of  the^western  counties.  Pennant  remarks  upon  the  obloquy 
that  must  have  fallen  on  the  race  of  Jeffreys  by  the  production  of  the 
Chancellor,  after  it  had  so  long  run  uncontaminated  from  an  ancient 
stock. 

George  Jeffreys  was  the  son  of  John  Jeffreys,  by  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Ireland,  Knight,  of  Bewsey,  in  Lancashire, 
and  was  born  at  Acton  about  the  year  1648.  His  paternal  grand- 
father—a judge  of  North  Wales — claimed  on  his  father's  side  a 
descent  from  Tudor  Trevor,  Earl  of  Hereford. 
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Young  Jeffreys  received  the  rudiments  of  his  education  at  the 
free  school  of  Shrewsbury,  whence  he  was  removed  to  St,  Paul's 
dee  school,  where  he  acquired  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  classic 
tongues.  It  was  while  studying  here  that  there  grew  up  within 
him  a  preference  for  the  profession  of  the  law  and  a  determination 
to  adopt  that  profession  and  to  rise  by  it.  For  some  time  subse- 
quently he  studied  at  Westminster  school,  then  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Busby,  "  whose  rod  bears  as  high  a  reputation  as  his  learning." 

His  resolution  to  become  a  lawyer  was  not  received  with  much 
favour  at  home,  especially  by  his  father  ;  but  the  boy  waa  resolute 
and  determined,  and  when  all  discussions  were  found  to  be  unavail- 
ing, his  father  would  give  way,  patting  the  boy  on  the  back  and 
repeating  the  somewhat  uncheerful  words  "  Ah,  George,  George,  I 
fear  thou  wilt  die  with  thy  shoes  and  stockings  on."  It  was  only 
the  want  of  a  common  virtue  that  prevented  the  son  distinguishing 
himself  in  the  manner  hinted  at  by  his  father ;  ior  had  he  been 
only  a  little  less  of  a  drunkard  Jeffreys  vyould  assuredly  have  been 
invited  to  perform  that  ghastly  dance  upon  nothing,  at  the 
performance  of  which  by  others  he  had  so  often  and  so  gaily 
piped. 

He  was  entered  of  the  Inner  Temple  in  1663,  and  commenced 
the  study  of  the  municipal  law  with  diligence.  But  the  amenities 
of  his  life  at  this  period  were  somewhat  limited.  He  was  the  victim 
of  a  perpetual  "  pecuniary  crisis."  Had  he  been  less  ingenious  his 
experience  of  how  to  achieve  a  subsistence  would  have  been  that  of  a 
Lazarus  rather  than  a  Dives.  He  was  a  young  man  of  pleasantry 
and  humour  ;  his  address  was  engaging,  "  he  had  acquired,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  a  very  winning  way  with  the  fair  sex."  So,  failing 
good  entertainment  at  home  he  sought  it  abroad.  He  ate  his 
dinners  out  of  chambers  ;  "  he  was  out  and  about  in  season  and  out 
of  season,"  his  outings  being  to  some  extent  regulated  by  the  con- 
dition of  his  cupboard  ;  "  he  was  grave  with  the  grave  and  cheerful 
with  the  gay."  He  was  never  a  profound  lawyer,  and  his  frequent 
holiday-makings  and  lapses  of  furious  dissipation — for  he  drank 
heavily  before  he  had  well  emerged  from  boyhood — interfered  with 
his  rapid  attainment  of  anything  like  complete  mastery  of  the 
subject  of  law. 

And  the  condition  of  society  in  his  youth  was  atune  with  his  own 
ardent,  enthusiastic,  and  jovial  temperament.  The  tide  of  con- 
viviality had  set  strongly  in  with  the  Restoration,  and  to  refuse  the 
social  glass  now  would  have  been  to  court  the  martyrdom  of  Puri- 
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tanism.  Every  countenance  -was  lighted  up  by  the  new-bom 
hilarities  of  the  second  Charles's  young  reign  ;  every  heart  felt  re- 
lieved from  the  stern  austerities  of  Puritan  rule.  "Jeffreys,"  says 
his  biographer,  "  was  now  in  a  condition  to  consider  every  free 
dinner  as  a  boon  of  the  first  order,  and  was  very  willing  in  return 
to  enliven  the  entertainment  with  his  jests  and  sallies."  He  was 
the  devotee  of  pleasure  and  of  luxury.  How  to  gratify  his  relish 
for  wine  and  society  was  the  enigma  which  the  present  placed  before 
him  ;  how  to  command  wine,  women,  and  society  of  the  rarest 
quality  and  in  imperially  ample  measure  was  the  problem  which 
ambition  and  the  future  drew  upon  the  somewhat  dark  front  of  his 
prospects. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  as  this  lawyer  was  launched 
upon  the  world  at  the  time  when  regal  glories  were  revived  he  would 
have  lost  no  opportunity  of  proving  himself  a  steady  loyalist,  and 
more  especially  as  an  indulgence  in  unrestrained  pleasure  was 
indissoluble  from  the  career  which  he  proposed  for  himself.  But 
although  the  public  voice  was  in  favour  of  royalty,  a  host  of  dis- 
contented sufferers,  angry  republicans,  and  disaffected  persons 
remained  to  whom  rest  was  a  burden,  and  tranqi.illity  a  crime.  This 
is  not  the  place  for  us  to  enter  into  the  reasons  for  their  disquiet.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  their  labours  were  unceasing  to  procure 
converts  to  their  cause  ;  that  their  encouragement  and  patronage 
when  they  did  find  an  able  partisan  were  valuable  and  abundant, 
and  that  such  a  partisan  they  had  found  in  Jeffreys. 

From  the  day  in  which  he  joined,  or  was  hired  by,  this  clique  of 
malcontents  Jeffreys'  career  ran  clearly  defined  before  him.  He 
had  now  availaljle  resources  to  fall  back  upon.  The  perpetual 
"pecuniary  crisis"  was  showing  signs  of  passing  over  without 
explosion  or  disaster.  He  had  now  the  means  of  turning  his 
insinuating  address  to  an  excellent  account  ;  and  he  soon  gained 
access  to  the  chiefs  of  the  party,  with  whom  he  so  fully  ingratiated 
himself  as  to  lead  to  a  conviction  of  his  capacity  and  readiness  to 
forward  their  designs.  Nor  was  he  backward  to  perceive  that  a 
great  impression  had  been  made  by  his  blustering  forwardness, 
and  that  their  patronage  would  at  that  moment  be  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  a  beginner  at  the  bar,  to  whom  the  united  efforts  of  a 
faction,  however  obnoxious  or  inconsiderable,  would  be  far  pre- 
ferable to  the  obscurity  in  which,  unconnected  as  he  was,  he 
might  expect  for  some  time  to  be  involved.  Neither  political 
conviction  nor  personal  sympathies  entered  in  any  degree  into  this 
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alliance  between  the  licentious  adventurer,  on  the  one  hand  and,  on 
the  other,  the  clique  of  irrepressible  grumblers  who  were  in  want 
of  a  zealous  advocate  and  an  unscrupulous  champion,  and  were 
willing  to  pay  for  the  same.  The  arrangement  was  one  entered 
into  by  Jeft'reys  simply  to  minister  to  his  love  of  luxuries.  Talents 
like  his  were  not  to  be  monopolized  without  a  speedy  return  for 
the  services  they  rendered  ;  and  thus  he  soon  became  a  caressed 
and  cherished  pensioner  upon  his  new  friends.  His  allowance 
was  no  longer  a  source  of  apprehension  ;  if  he  felt  any  anxiety  it 
was  to  display  all  possible  zeal  and  energy  in  the  cause  of  those 
who  were  so  bountifully  feeding  him. 

He  was  thoroughgoing  in  his  partisanship — so  long  as  it  lasted. 
He  would  talk,  write,  or  fight  for  his  patrons  if  required,  and  it  is 
further  related  of  him  that,  in  the  hour  of  revelry,  he  would  drink 
on  his  knees  the  most  approved  toasts  among  the  malcontents, 
which,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  were  blasphemous  as  well  as 
treasonable. 

The  earlier  stages  in  Jeffreys'  professional  career  are  hardly 
marked  by  all  the  distinctness  desirable.  He  was  not  called  to 
the  bar  in  the  usual  manner,  and  he  is  first  heard  of  as  actually 
practising  at  Kingston  Assises  during  the  plague,  at  which  time  he 
was  only  eighteen  years  of  age.  There,  when  the  hearts  of  many, 
and  amongst  others  those  of  the  counsellors,  were  failing  them  by 
reason  of  the  neighbouring  calamity,  this  young,  daring,  and  in- 
solent student  put  a  gown  upon  his  back  and  began  to  plead  ;  and 
although  he  continued  to  act  as  an  advocate  continually  from  that 
time,  it  is  certain  that  he  was  not  called  to  the  bar  for  two  years 
after,  and  it  is  not  certain  that  he  was  called  then.  Indeed  the 
lawyers  had  been  of  late  so  much  thinned  by  civil  war  and 
pestilence  that  the  number  of  admittances  at  Gray's  Inn  had 
decreased  from  the  usual  average  of  one  hundred  and  upwards  to 
a  number  nearly  as  low  as  fifty  ;  so  that  a  daring  interloper  might 
enter  the  field  with  a  success  which  in  ordinary  times  could  not 
have  crowned  his  efforts.  From  the  actual  cornmcncenient  of  his 
professional  life  he  was  not  without  support.  He  was  backed  in 
the  first  instance  by  the  small  but  energetic  confederacy  whose 
organ  he  had  become.  This  cabal  were  delighted  with  his  zeal ; 
they  approved  his  choice  of  a  profession  and  they  predicted  his 
success.  They  followed  up  their  applause  and  their  flattering 
vaticinations  by  combining  to  give  him  their  united  confidence  and 
influence. 
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Wc  find  him  practising  first  at  Guildhall,  Hicks's  Hall,  and  the 
inferior  courts,  which  at  that  time  he  preferred  to  Westminster 
on  account  of  the  frequency  of  their  sittings  and  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  they  despatched  business.  It  is  supposed, 
also,  that  about  this  time  he  went  the  Home  Circuit. 

Wc  may  here  pause  a  moment  to  take  a  glance  at  the  daring, 
insolent,  hypocritical,  unscrupulous,  ungrateful,  but  eminently 
talented  young  barrister  now  fully  started  on  his  professional  career. 
He  was  of  a  bold  aspect  and  cared  not  for  the  countenance  of  any 
man  ;  his  tongue  was  voluble,  his  words  audible  and  clearly 
understood,  and  he  never  spared  any  which  were  at  all  likely  to 
favourably  influence  his  cause.  A  scribbler  of  the  period 
enumerating  his  qualifications — his  overbearing  aspect  and  terrible 
frown— seems  to  have  thought  his  voice  the  most  effective  of  the 
means  he  used  to  confound  his  witnesses  and  brow-beat  his  juries. 
He  writes  : —  . 


and  again- 


"  But  yet  he's  cliiefly  devil  about  the  mouth;" 


"  Oft  with  success  this  mighty  blast  did  bawl, 
Where  loudest  lungs  and  biggest  words  win  all." 


These  advantages  forced  him  into  notice,  so  that  fees,  the  fore- 
runners of  legal  preferment,  soon  crowded  upon  him,  and  we  are 
told  that  persons  would  put  a  brief  into  his  hands  even  in  the 
middle  of  a  cause  which  they  perceived  would  turn  against  them. 
He  was  hypocrite  enough  to  make  use  of  the  meanest  artifices 
which  might  raise  him  in  the  estimation  of  those  with  whom  he 
associated.  When  sitting  in  a  coffee-house  his  well-instructed 
servant  would  come  to  him  and  state  that  company  attended  him 
in  his  chambers.  At  this  Jeffreys  would  "  huff,"  and  desire  them 
to  ho.  told  to  stay  a  little  and  that  he  would  come  presently. 
By  such  means  he  helped  forward  his  reputation  for  business,  and 
it  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  found  himself  in  con- 
siderable practice  sooner  than  almost  any  one  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

At  Guildhall  fortune  first  began  to  shine  upon  him.  He  culti- 
vated the  connection  with  an  ardour  that  would  have  achieved  far 
higher  ends.  With  all  his  sternness,  activity,  and  brutal  bullying  in 
the  courts,  in  his  jolly  hours  he  was  a  thorough  bacchanalian, 
genial  in  his  earlier  cups,  boisterous  in  the  deepening  carouse,  and 
a  drivelling  imbecile  arid  idiot  when  drunk — kissing  and  hugging 
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the  companions  of  his  prolonged  debauch.  After  a  night  of  deep 
dissipation,  in  which  he  had  reached  his  third  stage  of  drunken- 
ness, he  arose  in  the  morning  a  savage  in  his  violence  and  uncon- 
trollable passion.  It  is  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  at  this  time 
the  aldermen  and  City  magnates  were  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Jeffreys 
only  in  the  earlier  stages  of  inebriation,  and  that  the  objects  of  his 
maudlin  kissings  and  embracings  were  humble  tippling  hangers-on 
of  the  courts— men  whom  he  made  drunk  at  nights  and  over- 
whelmed v?ith  affection,  but  whom  he  would  have  sent  to  the  planta- 
tions for  life  or  to  the  gallows  next  morning  without  the  slightest 
compunction. 

His  chief  object  about  this  time  was  to  make  an  interest  for  him- 
self in  London,  and  he  attained  it.  The  carelessness  of  his  dispo- 
sition, his  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  his  lively  wit, 
and  his  rising  fortunes  at  the  bar  gained  him  the  friendship  of 
many/)pulent  merchants.  One  of  these,  an  alderman  of  the  same 
name  as  himself,  took  a  vast  fancy  to  Jeffreys  and  determined  to 
push  his  fortune  with  all  the  power  of  his  purse  and  connection. 
Accordingly,  young  as  Jeffreys  was — scarcely  twenty-three — he  was 
made  Common  Sergeant  on  the  resignation  or  surrender  of  Sir 
Richard  Browne,  Bart.  This  first  stage  in  preferment  was  attained 
in  March,  1670-71. 

Of  all  the  men  who  ever  thirsted  for  professional  advancement, 
with  its  accompanying  solid  advantages,  Jeffreys  was  the  most 
eager.  New  aims  now  rose  in  the  mind  of  the  prosperous  Common 
Sergeant.  A  faction  of  discontented  politicians  had  given  him  a 
start  in  life,  the  merchant  princes  had  received  him  with  favour 
and  given  him  valuable  support,  and  had  brought  about  his  promo- 
tion. He  had  now  been  raised  to  a  comparatively  elevated  platform, 
standing  on  which  he  could  see  stretching  away  before  him  a 
splendid  future,  gilded  by  abundant  wealth,  by  honours,  and  by 
royal  favour.  If  in  marching  along  the  sunny  path  which  he  saw 
thus  opened  up  to  him  it  was  necessary  to  trample  on  the  necks  of 
the  friends  of  his  poverty-pinched  youth,  was  that  any  reason  why 
he  should  not  march  along  1  The  sacred  confidences  that  had  been 
reposed  in  him  by  the  republicans  and  the  political  schemers  who 
had  been  the  benefactors  and  supports  of  his  penniless  youth  were 
the  capital  with  which  he  meant  to  start  as  a  candidate  for  Court 
favour  ;  and  he  had  daring  enough  not  only  to  betray  his  old  con- 
federates and  expose  their  aims  and  schemes,  but  to  harass 
them  also  with  furious  persecutions,  and  in  his  encounters  with 
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them  to  treat  them  not  only  as  his  own  greatest  enemies,  but  to 
denounce  them  as  the  common  enemies  of  mankind. 

The  Court  party  were  now  triumphant  ;  honours  and  emoluments 
were  in  their  gift,  and  upon  a  stout  partisan  with  an  easy  con- 
science they  gladly  heaped  their  choicest  favours.  Jeffreys  clearly 
saw  which  was  the  winning  side.  He  knew  that  no  favours  ever 
reached  the  man  who  was  at  all  suspected  of  being  in  alliance  with 
the  factious,  with  the  men  who  were  desirous  of  "  new  things  ; " 
and  that  high  and  lucrative  appointments  were  reserved  exclusively 
for  those  who,  without  question,  reservation,  or  scruple,  threw  their 
whole  energies  and  influence  into  the  scale  with  the  King.  More- 
over, it  was  reported  that  Sir  John  Hovvel,  the  Recorder,  was  likely 
to  quit  his  place,  and  it  occurred  to  him  as  being  possible  that  if  he 
showed  a  bold  disposition  to  serve  the  Court  he  might  succeed  to 
the  office.  He  decided  to  desert  his  old  allies,  and  no  sooner  had 
he  arrived  at  this  decision  than  he  changed  at  once,  made  no 
secret  of  his  treachery,  and  bade  defiance  to  the  revenge  of  those 
whom  he  had  thus  abandoned. 

Some  little  interval,  however,  did  intervene  between  his  resolu- 
tion to  betray  his  old  associates  and  the  open  registration  of  his 
allegiance  to  the  Court  party,  and  this  interval  shows  the  future 
Lord  Chancellor  in  a  most  curious  light.  At  this  time  he  was 
trafficking  with  Chiffinch,  the  royal  page  of  the  backstairs — the 
panderer  to  the  vices  of  King  Charles,  the  official  whose  special 
duty  it  was  to  introduce  new  faces  to  the  King.  The  young  lawyer 
and  the  backstairs  page  became  after  a  fashion  friends,  and  evinced 
their  mutual  regard  by  frequently  getting  drunk  together.  The 
rciult  was  that,  Chiffinch  preferred  a  strong  recommendation  of 
Jeffreys  to  the  King,  "  as  the  most  useful  man  that  could  be  found  to 
serve  his  Majesty  in  London,  where  was  need  enough  of  good  magis- 
trates, and  such  as  would  not  be — as  divers  were — accounted  no 
better  than  traitors." 

Daring  the  lime  that  Jeffreys  was  ingratiating  and  intriguing 
with  Chiffinch  he  remained  immersed  in  faction,  kneeling  at  one 
table  to  drink  King  Charles  as  the  "  god  of  his  idolatry,"  at  another 
to  pledge  confusion  to  his  reign.  Practically  he  was  at  this  time  a 
spy  of  the  Court,  pledged  deep  to  Chiffinch  on  one  hand,  and  paid 
by  the  foes  to  royalty  on  the  other.  To  all  appearance  he  held  to 
his  former  opinions,  but  he  kept  an  alternative  open.  He  would  have 
been  faithful  to  the  malcontents  had  the  Crown  been  unpromising  js 
he  abandoned  them  the  moment  the  Court  promises  took  the  tan- 
gible shape  of  performance. 
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That  day  soon  came.  The  labours  of  his  friend  Chiffinch,  the 
pimp,  and  the  notorious  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  his  patroness, 
resulted  in  success.  La  fin  couronue  les  auvres.  In  1677  Jeffreys 
was  knighted  ;  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  Recorder  of 
London,  or,  as  he  himself  termed  it,  "mouth-piece  of  the  City." 
He  was  now  capital  judge  of  Guildhall  in  virtue  of  his  office  as 
Recorder. 

Meantime  his  fame  as  a  pleader  was  very  high.  Like  Thurlow, 
he  had  the  special  gift  of  fastening  on  the  true  genius,  the  essential 
spirit  of  the  cause,  eliciting  its  nicp  point  and  forming  a  prompt 
decision.  "  He  was  a  man,"  says  Macaulay,  "  of  quick  and  vigo- 
rous parts,  but  constitutionally  prone  to  insolence  and  to  the  angry 
passions.  When  just  emerging  from  boyhood  he  had  risen  into 
practice  at  the  Old  Bailey  bar,  a  bar  where  advocates  have  always 
used  a  licence  of  tongue  unknown  in  Westminster  Hall.  Here, 
during  many  years,  his  chief  business  was  to  examine  the  most 
hardened  miscreants  of  a  great  capital.  Daily  conflicts  with  pros- 
titutes and  thieves  called  out  and  exercised  his  powers  so 
effectually  that  he  became  the  most  consummate  bully  ever  known 
in  his  profession.  Tenderness  for  others  and  respect  for  himself  were 
feelings  alike  unknown  to  him.  He  acquired  a  boundless  command 
of  the  rhetoric  in  which  the  vulgar  express  hatred  and  contempt. 
The  profusion  of  maledictions  and  vituperative  epithets  which  com- 
posed his  vocabulary  could  hardly  have  been  rivalled  in  the  fish- 
market  or  bear-garden." 

His  activity  and  force  of  mind,  combined  with  his  peculiar  train- 
ing in  tearing  the  \eil  of  hypocrisy  from  the  fixce  of  crime  and 
rending  to  shreds  the  fabrics  of  lies  which  had  for  so  long  been  his 
daily  occupation,  for  many  years  constituted  him  to  the  majority 
of  the  witnesses  a  wonder  and  a  terror  before  \\  hom  prevarication 
was  of  no  manner  of  use.  In  some  cases  the  effect  of  his  unfeeling, 
coarse  style  of  address,  his  imprecations,  his  assumption  of  all 
important  facts,  his  shouting  voice  and  devouring  eye  were  such 
that  he  reduced  his  witness  to  dumb  confusion  and  extinction  of 
intelligence.  There  are  cases  on  record,  however,  which  show  that 
even  this  terrible  cross-examiner  sometimes  met  his  match.  His 
coarse  banter  did  not  cover  all  his  witnesses  with  confusion  and 
stupefaction.  Occasionally  the  examiner  was  astonished  and 
"  woke  up,"  by  finding  that  he  had  got  as  good  as  he  had  given.  In 
one  case  a  country  fellow  c'ad  in  a  leather  doublet  was  giving  his 
evidence,  and  Mr.  Jeffreys,  who  was  counsel  for  the  opposite  part.' 
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found  that  his  testimony  was  "  pressing  home."  Accordingly  when 
his  turn  to  cross-examine  came  he  bawled  forth,  "  You  fellow  in  the 
leather  doublet,  pray  what  have  you  for  swearing?"  The  man 
looked  steadily  at  him,  and,  "  Truly,  sir,"  said  he,  "  if  you  have  no 
more  for  lying  than  I  have  for  swearing,  you  might  wear  a  leather 
doublet  as  well  as  I."  Of  course  everybody  laughed,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood rang  with  the  bluntness  of  the  reply. 

After  having  been  appointed  a  recorder  he  had  another  rebuff. 
A  wedding  had  taken  place,  and  those  to  whom  it  appertained  to 
pay  for  the  music  at  the  nuptials  refused  the  money,  on  which  an 
action  was  brought ;  and,  as  the  musicians  were  proving  their  case, 
Jeffreys  called  out  from  the  bench,  "  You  fiddler  !"  This  made  the 
witness  wroth.  He  called  himself  not  a  fiddler,  but  a  "  musitioner.'' 
Jeffreys  asked  what  was  the  difference  between  a  musitioner  and  a 
fiddler.  "  As  much,  sir,"  answered  the  man  of  melody,  "  as  there 
is  between  a  pair  of  bagpipes  and  a  recorder." 

After  the  death  of  his  first  wife  Jeffreys  married  a  widow  lady,  a 
certain  Mrs.  Jones,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Bludworth,  sometime 
Lord  Mayor  of  London.  The  marriage  took  place  in  May,  1678, 
only  three  months  after  the  deat  1  of  Jeffreys's  first  wife.  But  though 
this  indicated  haste,  there  had  been  already  too  much  delay,  for 
the  new  Lady  Jeffreys  had  a  son  much  too  early  for  an  ordinary 
calculator  to  say  otherwise  than  that  either  the  infant  had  shown 
an  extraordinary  precipitancy  in  commencing  his  earthly  career,  or 
that  a  mistake  of  some  odicr  kind  had  happened.  The  unusual 
and  overdone  punctuality  of  the  former  Mrs.  Jones  was  made  the 
subject  of  endless  lampoons  and  squibs,  and  Jeffreys  was  once  very 
uncomfortably  reminded  of  the  contretemps  by  a  lady  who  was 
giving  her  evidence  pretty  sharply  in  a  cause  which  he  was  advocat- 
ing. "  Madam,  you  are  very  quick  in  your  answers,"  cries  the  counsel. 
"As  quick  as  I  am,  Sir  George,  I  was  not  so  quick  as  your  lady." 

Acting  as  counsel  for  the  Crown  in  the  numerous  cases  which 
sprang  out  of  the  Popish  and  Presbyterian  plots,  real  or  imaginarj'^, 
which  were  the  chimeras  of  politicians  of  this  period,  Jeffreys  did 
the  State  yeoman's  service.  And  he  did  not  go  without  his  reward. 
In  1680  he  was  called  serjeant,  and  three  months  later  he  sup- 
planted Sir  Job  Charlton  in  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Chester.  Next 
month  he  wks  made  King's  Serjeant,  and  in  November,  1681,  he 
was  created  a  Baronet.  His  appointment  also  as  Solicitor-General 
to  the  Duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  IL)  gave  him  a  firmer  foot- 
ing at  Court. 
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The  new  Welsh  chief  justice  increased  in  haughtiness  ev.ry  day, 
and  his  vanity  advanced  in  an  equal  ratio  with  his  preferments  and 
favour.  But  some  of  the  judges  would  not  brook  this  torrent  of 
conceit,  and  Jeffreys  received  a  very  severe  lesson  from  Mr.  Baron 
Weston,  at  the  Kingston  Midsummer  Assizes  for  1679.  Being 
counsel  there  in  some  cause  at  Nisi  Piius,  he  took  on  himself  to 
ask  all  the  questions  and  tried  to  browbeat  the  other  side  in 
their  examination  of  witnesses,  when  the  judge  bade  him  hold  his 
tongue.  Some  words  passed,  in  the  course  of  which  he  told  the 
baron  that  he  was  not  treated  like  a  counsellor,  being  curbed  in 
the  management  of  his  brief.  "  Ha  !"  fiercely  returned  the  judge, 
"  since  the  King  has  thrust  his  favours  upon  you,  in  making  you 
Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  you  think  to  run  down  everybody  :  if  you 
find  yourself  aggrieved,  make  your  complaint  ;  here  nobody  cares 
for  it."  The  counsel  said  he  had  not  been  used  to  make  complaints 
but  rather  to  stop  those  that  were  made  ;  but  the  judge  again  en- 
joined him  silence.     Jeffreys  sat  down  and  wept  with  anger. 

In  1683  Sir  George  Jeffreys  was  made  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
King's  Bench,  and  his  first  exploit  in  that  capacity  was  the  "judicial 
murder^'  of  Algernon  Sidney.  Sidney  died  with  true  fortitude  ;  but 
the  memorable  words  which  he  uttered  immediately  before  the 
passing  of  judgment — "  I  must  appeal  to  God  and  the  world,  I  am 
not  heard" — must  have  rung  in  the  ears  of  Jeffreys  to  his  dying  day. 
After  sentence  was  pronounced,  Sidney  again  firmly  uttered  his 
appeal  to  God,  that  inquisition  for  his  blood  might  be  made  against 
those  who  maliciously  persecuted  him  for  righteousness'  sake.  At 
this  Jeffreys  started  from  his  scat  and,  as  usual,  lost  his  temper. 
"  I  pray  God,"  he  cried,  "  to  work  in  you  a  temper  fit  to  go  unto 
the  other  world,  for  I  see  you  are  not  fit  for  this." 

With  his  appointment  to  the  Lord  Chief  Justiceship  of  the  King's 
Bench  Jeffreys  obtained  a  wider  sway  over  the  lives  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  especially  of  political  offenders,  which  the  dis- 
turbances of  the  time  created  in  thousands  ;  and  with  his  extended 
power  over  the  lives  of  the  enemies  of  the  court  his  appetite  for 
convictions  and  for  the  blood  of  the  convicted  rose  into  a  passion. 
His  appearance  on  the  Bench  was  often  demoniac.  Even  as  a  young 
man,  without  the  supreme  motive  and  the  cue  for  action  wliich  lie 
had  now  that  he  had  become  a  government  instrument  and  wlien 
his  function  was  to  stamp  out  rebellion,  or  supposed  rebellion,  in 
death,  his  voice  and  manner  were  fearful.  "  Impudence  and 
ferocity,"  says  Macaulay,  "sate  upon  his  brow.     The  glare  of  his 
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eyes  had  a  fascination  for  the  unhappy  victim  on  whom  they  were 
fixed.  Yet  his  brow  and  his  eye  were  less  terrible  than  the  savage 
lines  of  his  mouth.     His  yell  of  fury,  as  was  said  by  one  who  had 

often  heard  it,  sounded  like  the  thunder  of  the  judgment  day 

Already  might  be  remarked  in  him  the  most  odious  vice  which  is 
incident  to  human  nature,  a  delight  in  misery  merely  as  misery. 
There  was  a  fiendish  exultation  in  the  way  in  which  he  pronounced 
sentence  on  offenders.  Their  weeping  and  imploring  seemed  to 
titillate  him  voluptuously,  and  he  loved  to  scare  them  into  fits  by 
detailing  with  luxuriant  amplification  on  all  the  details  of  what  they 
were  to  suffer.  Thus  when  he  had  an  opportunity  of  ordering  an 
unlucky  adventuress  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail,  "  Hangman," 
he  would  exclaim,  "  I  charge  you  to  pay  particular  attention  to  this 
lady.  Scourge  her  soundly,  man  !  Scourge  her  till  the  blood  runs 
down  !  It  is  Christmas,  a  cold  time  for  madam  to  strip  in  !  See 
that  you  warm  her  shoulders  thoroughly  !"  In  passing  judgment 
upon  a  poor  mad,  drunken  tailor,  who,  in  the  ecstacy  of  his  excited 
fancy,  or  rather  in  the  wild  phantasms  of  delirium  tremens,  believed 
himself  to  be  a  prophet,  Jeffreys  was  brutally  facetious.  "  Impudent 
rogue  !"  he  roared,  "  thou  shalt  have  an  easy,  easy,  easy  punish- 
ment !"  One  part  of  the  trivial  correction  to  be  administered  was 
the  pillory,  in  which  the  delirious  creature  was  almost  smashed  to 
death  by  brickbats. 

His  private  life  at  this  time  was  that  of  a  debauchee  of  the  most 
abandoned  description.  Burnet  says  Jeffreys  was  "  scandalously 
vicious,  and  was  drunk  every  day,  besides  a  drunkenness  of  fury  in 
his  temper  that  looked  like  enthusiasm."  His  evenings  were  spent 
in  revelry.  His  associates,  according  to  North,  were  "  good  fellows 
and  humorists  with  whom  he  unbent  himself  in  drinking,  laughing, 
singing,  kissing,  and  every  extravagance  of  the  bottle."  In  these 
symposia  with  his  protdgcs,  most  of  them  hangers  on  at  the  Bar 
and  parasites  upon  his  hospitality,  Jeffreys  was  riljald,  sottish,  and 
coarse,  but  he  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  be  social  and  good- 
humoured.  But  the  next  morning  !  Even  when  sober  his  violence 
when  engaged  in  his  duties  was  appalling.  His  court,  at  the  best, 
was  the  den  of  a  wild,  untameable  beast,  as  ready  to  flame  up  into 
paroxysms  of  rage  by  caresses  as  by  attacks  ;  but  when  he  came 
to  the  court,  as  he  did  almost  habitually,  only  half  sobered,  with 
his  face  aflame  and  his  eyes  blazing,  he  paralysed  his  prisoners  and 
his  witnesses  with  terror.  His  boon  companions  of  the  previous 
night  slunk  out  of  his  way ;  for  his  remembrance  of  having  indulged 
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in  any  weak  familiarity  on  the  previous  night  with  the  shady  pet- 
tifoggers who  practised  before  him  during  the  day,  lent  an  edge  to 
the  malignity  with  which  he  abused  them  from  the  bench  on  the 
following  morning.  This  treatment  he  himself  characterized  in  his 
vulgar  manner  as  "  giving  them  a  lick  with  the  rough  side  of  his 
tongue."  In  his  trial  and  condemnation  of  Sir  Thomas  Armstrong 
he  was  specially  brutal.  The  knight  did  not  believe  he  was  being 
fairly  tried  and  demanded  the  benefit  of  the  law.  The  daughter  of 
the  unfortunate  man  was  standing  by  her  father's  side.  "  My  lord," 
she  said,  addressing  Jeffreys,  "you  will  not  murder  my  father. 
This  is  murdering  a  man."  "  How  now  !"  roared  the  Chief  Justice. 
"  Who  is  this  woman  ?  Take  her,  Marshal !"  She  was  forced  out, 
crying  as  she  went — "  God  Almighty's  judgments  light  on  you." 
"  God  Almighty's  judgments  will  light  on  traitors,"  said  Jeffreys. 
"  Thank  God,  I  am  clamour  proof."  After  the  lady  was  gone  Sir 
Thomas  again  remonstrated.  "  I  ask,"  he  said,  "  only  the  benefit 
of  law."  "  And  by  the  grace  of  God  you  shall  have  it,"  answered 
tie  judge,  "Mr.  Sheriff,  see  that  execution  be  done  on  Friday 
next.  There  is  the  benefit  of  law  for  you."  On  the  following 
Friday  accordingly  Armstrong  was  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered. 
His  head  was  placed  over  Westminster  Hall.  The  knight  was 
executed  for  supposed  complicity  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  without 
trial,  without  having  been  confronted  with  his  accusers,  and  with- 
out being  heard  in  his  own  defence. 

To  visit  the  enemies  of  the  Crown,  real  or  suspected,  with  ven- 
geance was  a  scivice  which  the  government  expected  Jeffreys  to 
perform,  and  one  which  he  did  perform  not  only  with  infinite  daring 
and  cruelty,  but  with  eagerness,  exultation,  and  triumph.  He  thus 
merited  esteem  and  gratitude  in  the  dark  mind  of  King  James,  who 
accordingly,  therefore,  conferred  upon  his  faithful  servant  a  seat  in 
the  Cabinet  and  a  Peerage. 

Before  entering  upon  the  blackest  episode  in  the  career  of 
Jeffreys — his  carnival  of  bloodshed  on  the  W^cstcrn  Circuit  in  1685, 
when  with  such  merciless  severity,  such  fiendish  cruelty,  he  doomed 
so  many  of  the  adherents  or  supposed  adherents  of  the  rebel  Duke 
of  Monmouth  to  the  stake,  the  gibbet,  and  the  block — it  is  neces- 
sary to  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  trial  of  the 
scholarly,  pious,  and  humane  Richard  Baxter.  The  great  Noncon- 
formist had  complained  with  bitterness,  in  a  Commentary  on  the 
New  Testament,  of  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Dissenters  of  that 
time  were  subjected.     In  those  days  refusal  to  use  the  Prayer  Book 
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was  visited  by  expulsion  from  home,  deprivation  of  property,  and 
imprisonment,  and  every  instance  of  murmuring  against  such  a 
punishment  for  such  an  offence  was  considered  a  high  crime  against 
Church  and  State.  Baxter,  it  was  supposed,  had  exposed  himself 
to  the  vengeance  of  the  Crown  by  publishing  his  pica  for  Dissenters. 
An  information  was  filed  against  the  divine,  who,  oppressed  by 
age  and  infirmities,  begged  that  he  might  be  allowed  some  time  to 
prepare  for  his  defence,  and  on  the  day  that  Gates  was  pilloried  m 
Palace  Yard  came  to  Westminster  Hall,  preferring  that  request. 
Jeffreys,  to  whom  the  application  was  made,  burst  into  a  storm  of 
rage.  "Not  a  minute,"  he  cried,  "to  save  his  life.  I  can  deal 
with  saints  as  well  as  with  sinners.  There  stands  Gates  on  one 
side  of  the  pillory  ;  and,  if  Baxter  stood  on  the  other,  the  two 
greatest  rogues  in  the  kingdom  would  stand  together." 

The  trial  came  on  at  Guildhall,  and  a  crowd  of  those  who  loved 
and  honoured  Baxter  filled  the  court.  Pollcxfcn,,.Aod  Wallop,  two 
famous  Whig  barristers,  appeared  for^^lie-defi?ndanfc\  The  former 
had  scarce  begun  his  address  to  the  jury  when  Jeffreys  burst  forth, 
"  Pollexfen,  I  know  you  well.  I  will  set  a  mark  on  you.  You  are 
the  patron  of  the  faction.  This  is  an  old  rogue,  a  schismatical 
knave,  a  hypocritical  villain.  He  hates  the  Liturgy.  He  would 
have  nothing  but  long-winded  cant  without  book."  And  then  the 
Chief  Justice  of  England  turned  up  his  eyes,  clasped  his  hands,  and 
singing  through  his  nose  in  imitation  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  the 
Puritan  style  of  preaching,  said,  "  Lord,  we  are  Thy  people.  Thy 
peculiar  people,  Thy  dear  people."  Here  Pollexfen  respectfully 
reminded  the  court  that  his  late  Majesty  had  thought  Baxter  de- 
serving of  a  bishopric.  "  And  what  ailed  the  old  blockhead  then, 
that  he  did  not  take  it  ?"  cried  Jeffreys.  As  the  trial  proceeded  his 
fury  rose  to  madness  ;  he  called  Baxter  a  dog,  and  with  oaths 
affirmed  that  it  would  be  no  more  than  justice  to  flog  such  a  villain 
through  the  whole  city. 

Wallop  then  stated  that  those  who  had  drawn  the  information 
were  the  libellers.  "  Mr.  Wallop,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  I  observe  you 
are  in  all  these  dirty  causes  ;  and  were  it  not  for  you  gentlemen  of 
the  long  robe,  who  should  have  more  wit  and  honesty  than  to  sup- 
port and  hold  up  these  factious  knaves  by  the  chin,  we  should  not 
be  at  the  pass  we  are  at."  "  My  lord,"  recommenced  Wallop,  "  I 
humbly  conceive  that  the  passages  accused  are  natural  deductions 

from  the  text "    "  You  humbly  conceive  and  I  humbly  conceive  ! 

swear  him !    swear  him  !"  cried  Jeffreys.    Wallop  made  another 
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attempt  to  be  heard  ;  Jeffreys  again  interrupted  him.  "  Sometimes 
you  humbly  conceive  and  sometimes  you  are  very  positive,"  said 
the  chief  justice ;  "  if  you  do  not  understand  your  duty  better  I 
shall  teach  it  you."  Wallop  thus  silenced  sat  down.  Baxter  then 
stated  that  instead  of  having  been  known  to  revile  the  Church,  he 
had  been  much  blamed  for  speaking  respectfully  of  bishops. 
"  Baxter  for  bishops  !"  cried  the  judge,  "  that's  a  merry  conceit 
indeed.  I  know  what  you  mean  by  bishops,  rascals  like  yourself 
Kidderminster  bishops,  factious,  snivelling  Presbyterians."  Again 
Baxter  tried  to  be  heard.  "  Richard  !  Richard  !"  interrupted 
Jeffreys,  "  dost  thou  think  we'll  hear  thee  poison  the  court  ? 
Richard,  thou  art  an  old  fellow,  an  old  knave  ;  thou  hast  written 
books  enough  to  load  a  cart.  Hadst  thou  been  whipped  out  of 
thy  writing  trade  forty  years  ago  it  had  been  happy.  By  the  grace 
of  God,  I'll  look  after  thee.  I  see  a  great  many  of  your  brother- 
hood waiting  to  know  what  will  befal  their  mighty  don.  But  by 
the  grace  of  God,  I  will  crush  you  all  !"  The  noise  of  weeping  was 
heard  from  some  of  those  who  surrounded  Baxter.  "  Snivelling 
calves  !"  exclaimed  the  judge. 

It  is  said  that  Jeffreys  proposed  that  Baxter  should  be  whipped 
through  London  at  the  cart's  tail,  but  that  this  savage  proposal 
was  overruled  by  the  other  judges.  The  jury  found  the  divine 
guilty  and  fined  him  in  500/. 

After  the  failure  of  Monmouth's  rising  and  attempt  to  win  the 
Crown,  a  special  commission,  instituted  to  punish  the  adherents 
of  the  unfortunate  Duke,  was  issued  by  the  Crown,  and  Lord 
Jeffreys  placed  at  its  head  as  prime  judge.  The  route  of  the  Com- 
mission was  the  Western  Circuit,  and  the  name  popularly  given 
to  the  series  of  trials,  or  rather  of  judicial  murders,  was  the  Bloody 
Assize.  The  commission  was  opened  at  Winchester,  and  though 
Hampshire  had  not  been  the  theatre  of  war,  many  of  the  rebels 
had  fled  hither.  Two  of  these  had  sought  refuge  at  the  house  ol 
Alice  Lisle,  widow  of  John  Lisle,  who  had  held  important  posts 
in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had  been  created  a  lord  by 
Cromwell.  Lady  Lisle,  as  she  was  commonly  called,  was  related 
to  many  respectable,  and  to  a  number  of  noble  families,  and  was 
immensely  esteemed.  She  was  a  woman  of  wide  sympathies,  whose 
generous  humanity  was  not  limited  by  party  predilections.  During 
the  ascendancy  of  Parliament  she  had  protected  and  relieved 
many  distressed  cavaliers.  And  now  that  fortune  had  changed, 
and  two  friendless  men,  beset  by  danger  and  pursued  by  death 
*  *  ♦  00 
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besought  her  protection,  she  obeyed  her  natural  instincts,  took 
them  into  her  house,  set  meat  and  drink  before  them,  and  showed 
them  where  they  might  sleep.  Next  morning  Royahst  soldiers 
surrounded  her  house,  searched  it  and  found  Hicks,  one  of  the 
concealed  men,  in  the  malt-house,  and  Nelthorpe,  the  other,  in  the 
chimney.  Alice  Lisle  was  tried  for  harbouring  rebels,  and  so  eager 
were  the  sleuth-hounds  of  government  to  run  her  down  that 
they  strained  the  law  to  hasten  her  doom.  Her  trial  came  on 
before  that  of  the  men  she  was  accused  of  sheltering,  and  conse- 
quently before  they  had  been  proved  to  be  rebels.  The  whole  tide 
of  sympathy  in  Hampshire  ran  in  favour  of  the  poor  lady,  and  the 
jvuy  shrank  from  sending  her  to  the  stake,  when  the  whole 
sum  of  her  treason  amounted  merely  to  the  performance  of  a 
generous  and  humane  action.  There  seemed  at  first  to  be  a  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  a  verdict  for  the  Crown.  Jeffreys  was  beside 
himself  with  fury.  The  first  case  of  treason  on  the  circuit,  and  no 
conviction  !  It  was  preposterous.  He  stormed,  cursed,  and  swore, 
and  made  use  of  language  never  heard  among  well-bred  men 
when  a  highly  esteemed  lady  is  its  subject.  From  the  State  trials 
we  learn  that  one  witi  ss  named  Dunne,  driven  from  one  extreme 
of  excitement  to  another  by  his  concern  for  Lady  Alice  on  the 
one  hand  and  the  threats,  curses,  and  objurgations  of  the  judge, 
completely  lost  his  head  and  stood  mute.  "  Oh  !  how  hard  the 
truth  is,"  said  Jeffreys,  "  to  come  out  of  a  lying  Presbyterian 
knave  like  this."  Dunne  mumbled  in  his  stupefaction  some  un- 
connected words.  "  Was  there  sver  such  a  villain  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  V  shouted  Jeffreys  with  an  oath.  "  Dost  thou  believe 
there  is  a  God?"  "Dost  thou  believe  in  hell-fire.?"  "Of  all  the 
witnesses  that  I  ever  met  with,  I  never  saw  thy  fellow.  A  Turk 
is  a  saint  to  such  a  fellow  as  this.  A  Pagan  would  be  ashamed 
of  such  villany."  "  O  !  Blessed  Jesus  !  what  a  generation  of  vipers 
do  we  live  among.  Was  there  ever  such  an  impudent  rascal  ? 
Hold  the  candle  to  him  that  we  may  sec  his  brazen  face,  <S:c." 
Alice  Lible's defence  was  that  she  did  not  know  that  the  men  she  had 
given  shelter  to  had  been  concerned  in  the  rebellion  ;  as  to  Hicks,  she 
supposed  he  desired  concealment  because,  as  she  knew,  warrants 
were  out  against  him  for  street  preaching.  The  jury  having  retired 
remained  long  in  deliberation.  The  judge  became  impatient. 
What  was  there  to  doubt  about  in  so  clear  a  case  }  He  sent  a 
messenger,  informing  them  that  if  they  did  not  return  instantly,  he 
would  adjourn  the  court  and  lock  them  up  for  the  night.  They  did  not 
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see  that  the  charge  had  been  made  out.  Jeffreys  flew  at  them 
furiously,  and  at  last,  after  another  consultation,  they  gave  with  re- 
luctance a  verdict  of  guilty. 

Delivery  of  sentence  was  deferred  till  the  following  morning, 
when  Jeffreys  gave  directions  that  Alice  Lisle  should  be  burned  at 
the  stake  that  same  afternoon.  The  horrible  barbarity  of  the  sen- 
tence roused  general  indignation  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
clergy  of  Winchester  Cathedral  remonstrated.  Knowing  their  in- 
fluence with  the  Tory  party,  Jeffreys  consented  to  defer  the  execu- 
tion for  five  days.  During  this  interval  every  possible  influence 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  James  to  show  mercy.  General  Fever- 
sham,  then  fresh  from  victory  ;  Clarendon,  the  king's  brother-in- 
law,  together  with  the  highest  ladies  in  the  land,  pleaded  for  the 
life  of  the  poor  woman.  In  vain.  The  gloomy-minded,  unforgiving 
king  had  no  mercy  in  him.  He  yielded,  however,  so  far  as  to  com- 
mute the  sentence  from  burning  alive  to  decapitation.  The  execu- 
tion took  place  in  the  market-square  of  Winchester. 

At  Dorchester  three  hundred  persons  were  to  be  tried.  Of 
these  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  received  sentence  of  death  and 
suffered  accordingly.  In  Dorsetshire  seventy-four  people  were  sent 
to  the  gibbet.  In  Somersetshire  two  hundred  and  thirty-three 
prisoners  were  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered  within  a  few  days, 
"  At  every  spot  where  two  raads  met,"  says  Macaulay,  "on  every 
market-place,  on  the  green  of  every  large  village  which  had  fur- 
nished Monmouth  with  soldiers,  ironed  corpses  clattering  in  the 
wind,  or  heads  and  quarters  stuck  upon  poles,  poisoned  the  air, 
and  made  the  traveller  sick  with  horror.  In  many  parishes  the 
peasantry  could  not  assemble  in  the  house  of  God,  without  seemg 
Uie  ghastly  face  of  a  neighbour  grinning  at  them  over  the  porch." 

And  in  the  midst  oi  the  shambles  Jeffreys  was  gay  and  debonair. 
"  His  spirits  rose  higher  and  higher  as  the  work  went  on.  He 
laughed,  shouted,  joked,  and  swore  in  such  a  way  that  many 
people  thought  him  drunk  iiom  morning  to  night.  But  in  him 
it  was  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  madness  produced  by  evil  pas- 
sions and  the  madness  produced  by  brandy.  A  prisoner  affirmed 
that  the  witnesses  who  appeared  against  him  were  not  entitled  to 
credit.  One  o.  them  he  said  was  a  Papist,  and  another  a  pros- 
titute. '  Thou  impudent  rebel  !'  cried  the  judge,  '  to  reflect  on  the 
King's  evidence  !  I  see  thee  villain,  I  see  thee  already  with  the 
halter  round  thy  neck  !'"  One  miserable  creature,  loo  inconsider- 
able for  vengeance,  enlisted  the  sympathies  even  of  the  Tories. 
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"  My  lord/'  said  they,  "  this  poor  creature's  on  the  parish."  "  Do 
not  trouble  yourselves,"  replied  the  judge,  "  I  will  ease  the  parish 
of  the  burden."  On  this  circuit  alone  Jeffreys  hanged  three  hundred 
and  twenty  rebels.  The  number  he  transported  was  eight  hundred 
and  forty-one. 

Upon  one  lad  named  Tutchin  the  brutal  Jeffreys  passed  a  fright- 
ful sentence.  The  boy  had  been  accused  of  using  seditious  words, 
and  the  judge  ordered  him  to  be  imprisoned  seven  years  and  during 
that  time  to  be  flogged  through  every  market  town  in  Dorsetshire 
every  year.  At  this  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  court.  The 
women  present  burst  simultaneously  into  tears,  and  the  clerk  of 
the  arraigns,  standing  up  in  great  excitement,  exclaimed,  "  My 
Lord,  the  prisoner  is  very  young.  There  are  many  market  towns  in 
our  county.  The  sentence  amounts  to  whipping  once  a  fortnight 
for  seven  years."  "  If  he  is  a  young  man  he  is  an  old  rogue,"  re- 
joined the  judge.  Fortunately  for  the  prisoner  he  was  at  this  time 
taken  ill  with  small-pox,  and  in  return  for  a  bribe,  which  re- 
duced the  prisoner  to  poverty,  Jeffreys  remitted  the  sentence. 

His  bloody  work  being  over  Jeffreys  was  cordially  welcomed  at 
Court.  James,  who  had  frequently  talked  of  Jeffreys's  progress  on 
the  circuit,  and  of  the  havoc  he  was  making  with  a  glee  which 
made  the  foreign  ministers  stand  aghast,  rewarded  his  faithful 
servant  by  creating  him  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  story  of  this  wretch's  life  now  draws  rapidly  to  a  close. 
James  fled  from  the  country  he  had  done  so  much  to  ruin  in  De- 
cember, 1688.  Riots  in  London  succeeded,  and  Jeffreys' life  was  not 
worth  an  hour's  purchase.  He  disappeared  from  Whitehall  and 
hid  himself  in  a  small  house  at  Wapping,  whence  he  might  escape 
beyond  sea.  He  clothed  himself  in  the  best  disguise  he  could. 
He  was  not  merely  running  from  the  mob,  but  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  Lords  of  the  Council.  When  a  courtier  asked  him 
before  his  flight  what  the  heads  of  the  Prince's  declaration  were,  he 
replied,  "  He  was  sure  his  was  one,  whatever  the  rest  might  be." 

To  make  his  disguise  more  complete  he  shaved  off  his  fierce  eye- 
brows, and  wrapped  himself  in  the  garb  of  a  sailor  or  collier.  His 
intention  was  to  go  to  Hamburg  by  a  coal  barge  which  was  osten- 
sibly to  sail  for  Newcastle.  The  mate  of  this  vessel  gave  informa- 
tion respecting  him,  and  a  body  of  people,  furnished  with  a  warrant 
from  the  Council-board,  arrived  at  Wapping  and  searched  the 
collier.  Jeffreys,  however,  had  had  some  doubt  of  his  security 
there,  and  on  that  night  he  had  thought  proper  to  sleep  in  another 
vessel  near  at  hand.    Next  morning  he  was  infatuated  enough  to 
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appear  at  a  little  ale-house  in  Anchor  and  Hope  Alley  and  call  for 
a  pot  of  ale. 

A  certain  scrivener  who  lived  at  Wapping,  and  who  lived  bj 
furnishing  the  seafaring  men  there  with  money  at  high  inierest,  had 
once  come  before  Jeffreys  and  had  been  called  a  Trimmer  by 
opposite  counsel.  "  A  Trimmer  !"  cried  Jeffreys,  instantly  firing  up. 
"  A  Trimmer  !  Where  is  he .''  let  me  see  him.  I  have  heard  of 
that  kind  of  monster.  What  is  it  made  like?"  The  scrivener  was 
made  to  stand  forth.  The  Chancellor  glared  on  him,  stormed  at 
him,  and  sent  him  away  half  dead  with  fright.  "  While  I  live,"  ex- 
claimed the  wretched  man,  as  he  tottered  out  of  court,  "  I  shall 
never  forget  that  terrible  face  !"  And  the  scc(ucl  proves  that  he 
did  not.  He  was  passing  through  W^apping  when  he  saw  a  face 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  an  ale-house.  It  was  the  face  ;  the 
face  that  had  once  almost  frightened  him  out  of  his  senses  and  had 
often  been  the  terror  of  his  dreams.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
glaring  eye  and  cruel  mouth  of  Jeffreys.  The  alarm  was  raised. 
A  crowd  brandishing  bludgeons  and  shouting  curses  assembled. 
A  moment  and  he  would  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  mob  and 
been  torn  to  pieces.  He  was  protected  however  by  a  company  of  train 
bands  and  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  Thence  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  Tower,  escorted  by  two  regiments  of  militia,  who  had 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  keeping  off  the  enraged  mob.  The 
essential  littleness  and  cowardice  of  the  man  now  appeared.  He 
was  in  convulsions  of  terror.  Wringing  his  hands,  he  looked 
wildly  out,  now  from  one  window,  now  from  another,  and  was 
heard  screaming  above  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  tumult,  "  Keep  them 
off,  gentlemen  !  For  God's  sake  keep  them  off  !"  At  length  he 
reached  the  Tower  in  safety. 

In  the  Tower  he  abandoned  himself  to  excessive  drinking. 
During  his  confinement  a  parcel  was  left  for  him.  It  appeared  to 
be  a  barrel  of  oysters,  of  which  he  was  excessively  fond.  "  Tliank 
God,"  said  he,  as  he  opened  it,  "  I  have  still  some  friends  left !" 
He  opened  it  and  out  fell  a  halter  ! 

Afflicted  with  a  paiviful  disease,  broken  in  spirit,  the  crawling 
apologist  to  young  Tutchin,  who  came  to  visit  him  and  who  up- 
braided him  for  passing  upon  him  the  inhuman  sentence  already 
noted,  Jeffreys  sunk  rapidly,  under  bodily  and  mental  suffering, 
and  in  April,  1689  he  died.  He  never  acknowledged  that  the 
blood  of  innocent  men  stained  his  hands  or  that  he  had  taken 
human  life  unwarrantaljly.  He  threw  the  whole  blame  of  the  ex- 
cesses of  which  he  was  accused  ujion  the  King  and  the  Council 
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58—60 
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Y'ORK  Castle,  168— 1 71 
^       York  Cathedral,  250—254 
York,    Richard,    Duke   ">f,   at    the 

]?attle  of  Wakefield,  182 
Yorkshire  Legend,  a,  17 1  — 173 
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